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ABBEYS: Dryburgh, 725; Kirkstall, 

510; Newbatt'e, 837; Tewkesbury, 510: 
Velbeck, 860; Westminster, 805,861, 897 

Aberdeen : University, 648; water sapply, 
620 

Abingdon sewerage, 937 

Academy, royal: prize work at, 833; pro- 
posed removal to the Haymarket, 165; 
sculpture, 455 

Academy, royal Scottish, 936 

Aczesa to shore, right of, 128 

Acrostic advertising by architects, 59 

Act, factory, 1891, notes on, 172 

Actioa by mortgagee against surveyor, 654 

Adamant, Twyford’s deluge, 555 

Advanced building construction, é49 

Advertisement frauds, allege}, 59, 127 

Advertisers, ahint to, 126 

Advertising: acrostic, by architects, 59; 
hoarding, fees for, 499 

Agents’, house, commission, 59 

Agreement, building, mortzage of, 852 

Air, town, impurities in, 203 
Ibert Palace, Battersea: 620; L.C.C, and 
the, 765 

Alfriston, old clergy house, 407 

Alzerian Pompeii, a0, 59 

Alhambra alterations and decorations, 449 

Almanacsand diarics, new, 874 

Altar-piece at Nationa! Gallery, 245 

Altcration of premises, 3/8 

Aiterations, internal, aad the building act. 
33 


Alternative plans, arch'tects’ chirzes for, 
759 
Amateurs a3 clients, 431 
American : architects on competitions, 720; 
chimneys, tall, 375; institute of archi- 
tects, 726 
Ancient : buildings, society for protection 
of, 81; lights, 233, 374; panting; at 
Canterbury, 6385 
Angles, the architecture of, 307 
Anuan water supply, 338 
Antiquities, architectural, of I of W., 555 
Ants, to get rid of, 758, 792 
Apologists for and assailants of the Insti- 
tute, 791 
Appliances, domestic sanitary, 317 
Application of architectural education, 
notes cn, 653 
Applied: architecture, 482 ; art (lectures 
on) 514 (school of, Edinburgh) 375, 549 
Approximate cost, ceubing buildings for, 753 
Aqueduct, New York, extrasin, 306 
Arbitration, a tribunal of, 899 
Arbitrations : a3 to main road maintenance, 
798; as to repairs and fixtures, 725; I[lfra- 
combe, 269; Leytonstone, 209; London 
tramways, 165, 233, 833; Salford, 233; 
Watton, Liverpool, 234 
Arbitrator, fitness of, 823 
Arbitrators: uward upheld, 793; fees, tax- 
ation of, 269 ; interested, 164 
Arbroath church, buraing of, 726 
Archeeologia Oxoniensis, 8 
Archeeological: association, British, 283, 
oaee institute, royal, 211; society, Kent, 
105 
Archeeology, Suffolk institute of, 88 
Arches, of large span: iron, 413, 483, 558, 
697, 902; stone, 231 
Architect : and client, 131 (alleged collusion 
between) 33 (in litigation) 688; and 
contractor, curious action by, 793, 827; 
and his dust bin, 165; aud surveyor, 
action against, 725; and the jeweller, 
654; charged with slandering a builder, 
165; convicted of assault, 793; special- 
ists, 763; the “stickit,” 727 ; troubles of 
& parson who was his own, 768 
Architects ; acrostic advertising by, 59; 
action against builder, 198; American 
(institutes of) 728 (on ‘competitions) 720 ; 
and pupils, 34, 47; and surveyors’ 
society (Sheffield) 561, 685; British, 
royal institute, 3, 682, 798, 869 (examina- 
tions) 32 ; certificates, finality of,j 93; 
charges, 654 (for alternative plans) 759; 
claim (for commission) 269 (for fees) 725 ; 
congress, Chicago, 306; fees, 805, 753, 
900; gardens, garden design and, 282; 
institate (Glasgow) 734; library, an 
American, 416; name3 on buildings, 760; 
not personally liable, 549; professional 
tax on, 655; prospectsin Australia, 376, 
.655 ; pupilsin Scotland, disadvantages of, 
235; reference library, 341; registration 
(bill) 81 (in Victoria) 55), 620; seaside, 
724,791; society, 511, 588, 694, 764, 832 
(excursion to France) 28, 233 (do. Mau- 
chester) 511, 625, 858; sued by builders, 
305; taking out their own quantities, 
587; Victorian institute, 339 
Architectural : antiquities of Isle of Wight, 
555; association, 445, 588, 653, 728, 799, 
869 (brown book) 488, 547 (conversa- 
zione) 549 (election of committee) 160 
(excursion to Taunton) 163, 204, 239, 279 
(Lyric club) 790 (medal) 514 (photo- 
graphs) 441 (do., Birmingham) 3885, 628, 
685, 722, 897 (do. Edinburgh) 685, 897 
(do. Glasgow) 40, 3851, 442 (do. 
York) 825; design, some first prin- 
ciples of, 832; drawings, rendu of, 
879, 649, 872; education, notes on 
application of, 658; examination pro- 
grammes, 2; history, a neglected chapter 
of, 452; societies (Leeds and Yorkshire) 
734,825, 897 (Liverpool) 48), 511, 734; 
surviva's, 657; tour in 1634, 67, 187; 
tourists, 237 


Architecture: an art, a science, and a pro- 
fession, 484; and building construction 
at King’s Oollege, 519; applied, 482; a 
professsion oran art, 554, 682; dictionary 
of, 104; Dundee institute of, 734, 936; 
fifthteenta century, 83; Gothic, 873; 
iron in, 276; modern, some mysteries of, 
723; of angles, 307; of Scotland, 
castellated ani domestic, 206; of Shake- 
speare, 3i¢ 

Areaof building, covering with concrete, 

53 


Arithmetic for schools, 350 

Arm hairs, French, 489 

Araoux, Léon, presentation to, 688 

Arrangement, interior, of theatres, 65 

Arson, builder charged with, 233 

Art; applied (lectures on) 514 (sch20! of 
Edinburgh) 875, 549; exhibitions (Bel- 
gian, Harl’s Court) 103 (London schooi 
poard) 102; in iron roofs, 481; Japanese, 
549; of inconspicuougness, 411; or pro- 
fession of architecture, 554, 582; science 
and profession of architecture, 484; 
students, pock-t manual for, 130; work- 
a-day, 615; workman, openings for the, 
537, 685 

Artisins’ dweliinzs; 
585; Salford, 860 

Artist and fresco workers’ uaion, 535 

Artistic Fellows and ordinary members, 583 

apr British, society of, exhibitions, 35, 
62 

Arts: and crafts exhibition, Sydney, 795; 
society of, 723 

Arandel-street, Strand, transformed, 129 

vies and apologists of the Lastitute, 

21 

Assembly rooms, Ambleside, 546 

Asiistant, the decorator’s, 350 

Assize courts, Birmingham, 829 

Aszovistions: archee dlogical (British) 2:5, 
335; architectural, 445, 588, 659, 728, 799. 
869 (brown book) 488, 517 (convers :ziva*) 
549 (election of committee) 160 (excur- 
sion to Taunton) 163, 204, 239, 279 (Lyr-c 
club) 790 (mada!) 514 (do. Birmingham) 
385,628, 685, 722, 897 (do. Edinburgh) 
685, 897 (do. Glasgow) 40, 351, 442 (do. 
York) 825; British, at Edinburgh, 193, 
202; master builders (Birmingham) 722 
(Leic2ster) 163 (National) 211, 235 (Pres- 
ton) 561 (York) 245; master slater-’, 
382; municipal engiaeerz, 102, 163, 409; 
sanitary laspectors, 722 

Asylums, luuatic: Coxlodge, Newcastle, 
175, 455; Gartloch, Glasgow, 685 

Athens, British school at, 88 

Austin, H, G., Canter ury, the late, 162 

Australasia, sanitary crusade through, 310, 
346, 380, 628 

Australasian sutveyors’ conference, 864 

Aastralia, architects’ prospects in, 375,655 

a BOILDING NEWS designing clud, 

Aylesbury extension, Metropolitan railway, 
336, 372 


Goldsmith-square, 


BAOK gardeng, buildings ia, 128 

Bad: concrete, 619; house drainage, 411, 
584; mortar, 619, 863 

Baird, Thompson and Co., 653 

Baker, W., in re, 899 

Balmoral and river pollution, 620 

are ess undischa-gei, cur:ous action by, 


Banks: Cornhill, E.C., 722; Hastbourne, 
665; Hereford, 476; Newport, Mon., 336 

Barcelona art exhibition, 316 

Barclay, Hugh, Glasgow, the late, 788 

Bath: house, seaside, club designs, 205; 
municipal buildings, 306, 476; tidal 
river, 548, 618, 652 

Raths: and washhouses, public, 280, 475, 
730; Aston, Birmingham, 581,701; Bit- 
ley, 57, 859 ; Brixton, 162,755; Cnelsea, 
791; Coventry, 616; Edinburgh (Deum;3- 
heugh) 30; Goose-green, Dulwich, 5/7 ; 
Islington, 163 ; Kingston-sn-Thomes 
(swimming) 211; Rotherham, 617; St. 
Sayiour, Southwark, 617, 621; Walsall, 
548, 583, 617, 651, 755, 867 

Battersea, Albert palace, 620, 765 

Beaumont, F.E. 4., in re, 828 

Beauty of London, what have we to do 
with the, 692 

Bedding iron on stone, 478 

Beds, coacre‘e ani the bu Iding act, 534 

Beginaing at th? wrong end, 553 

Be fast, municipal engineers at, 409 

Belgian art at Hurl's Oour:, 103 

Senevolent institution, builders’: 136, 683, 
795; clerks do, 795 

Bennett, G. F., Birmingham, in re, 863 

Bergea charchas, 334, 373 

Berridge bequest, 550 

Bexhill town ha'l competition, 665, 825 

Bickersteth, Dean, the late, 545 

Bickley, railway widening near, 53) 

B ne character of architects’ cert ficatas, 


Birmingham : architectural azsociation, 
885, 628, 685,722, 897; art gallery cata- 
logue, 888; art exhibition, 306, 338; 
assize courts, 829; guild of handicrafts, 
514; master builder’s association, 722; 
rechannelling the river Rea, 407; school 
of art, 875; water supply, 234 

Bishopsgate institute designs, 202 

Bisset, J. H., Aberdeen, the late, 788 

Black ani whites, two exhibitions in, 804 

Blackboard composition, 93 


Blackburn water supply, 234 

Blackpool tower, 230, 372 Z 

Blast, sand, for cleaniag walls, 156 

Bliebtreu, Geo, the late, 559 

Block and qaadrangle, the, 93° 

8 o2ks, road and footway, 555 

Blotting case, driquic, 833 Re 

Blount door spring aad check, 825 — 

Board schools: Batley, 859; Birmingham, 
267, 722; Bromley, Priory-grove (comps- 
tition) 655,683, 860, 897; Cariisie, 895; 
Coventry, 39; Douglas, I.M., 40; Hlia- 
burgh, 302; Gatesheai,799; Manchester, 
442 (do. Cheetham, hizher grade) 561 
(do. t-canical) 851, 377, 421; Merthyr, 
306, 351; Norwich, 545; Salford, 477; 
South Shields, 334, 412; Stocktoi 
(higher grade) 546, 617; Walsall, 897 ; 
Wo nbwell, 40 

Boasting, 618, 653, 686, 757, 792 

Boathouse, Coombe-park, 315 

Bolton, reservoir, pollution at, 94 

Bolts in stones, holding power of, 129 

Boiler: masonry, cracking of, 93 ; pip2, 
diameter of, 304 : 

Books for student surveyors, 478 

Borough-roaid Polytechuie, 439 

Bostou, Mass, building law for, 166 

Botanic gardens, Diinourzh, 235 

Bottem: v. York corporatioa—contractors’ 
risk:, 126, 128 

Boundary wall, new lights in, 686,724 

Boyle, R.and Son, Limited, 627, 729 

Bradford, the privy systen at, 303 

Breaches : of bylaws, 513, 724; conirict, 
carpenters sued for, 499 

Breaking weight, 758, 792, 82 

Brick: and terracotta, Ruabon, 615; and 
tile iron frame, 911; an expensive, 899; 
making in Western Monzolia, 655; 
summerhouse, 351 

Bricks : 683, and joints in brickwork, 333, 
496, 521, 618, 693; viscifi:d, for street 
piving, 864 

Briexwort: 125; joints ia, 335, 496, 621, 
618, 699 

Bridge building case, 127 

Bridges: Cincinnati (vver Ohiv) 734; 
Poiquholich (suspansion) 544; Ratciiff 
and Rotherhithe (proposel) 829; Tower 
(approache:) 95; Vauxhall (new) 454 

Bristol munisipal bailiinzs, 335 

British : arctverlogical association, 283, 
336; architects, royal institute, 3, 652, 
798, 839 (examinations) 32; artists. 
socisty exhibitions, 35, 622; association 
at Edinburgh, 196, 202 ; institute of 
health, 165; library planus for exhibition 
at Chicago, 443; school at Athens, 88 

Brixton: baths, 162, 765; Hill, Raleigh 
estate, 95 

Broadway, the Council, 691, 756 

Bromley board school competition, 655, 688, 
860, 897 

Brooklyn, relief sewer at, 282 

Brown book, archi. assocn., 483, 547 

Bruce, Robart, Dandee, the late, 162 

Braton water supply, 79 

Buckhaven sewerage sch2me, 234 

Buiider; and his insanitary property, 724; 
and solicitor, serious charge against, 
832, 937 ; architect's activa against, 198; 
bankrapt, conviction of, 793; brings 
Slander action against architect, 165; 
chargeil(with arson) 233 (with fraudu- 
ae bankruptey) 618; damages against 
a, 549 

Builders: action against architects, 305; 
and florist, 793,903; benevolent institu- 
tion, 136, 683, 795 (clerks do. do.) 795; 
claim, 127; clerk, charge against, 839; 
evidence at the Libour Commission, 732 ; 
exchinge and ‘‘blackleg” contracior;, 
728; jerry, bylaws and, 167; Loadon 
County Coancil as, 555, 621; master, 
associations ( Birmingham) 722(Licester) 
163 (National) 211, 235 (Preston) 581 
(York) 245; rival, 725 

Building: act (buildings in back gardens 
and) 128 (clerks of works offizes and) 338 
(exemption under) 794 (existing street: 
and) 687 (for Liverpso1) $75 (internal 
alterations and) 33 (owners under) 937 
(railway cottages and) 33 (railway 
stations and) 95 (timber stages and) 338, 
414 (warehouses and) 513, 653; agreo- 
ment, mortgage of, 862; by'aws, 902 (in 
rural districts) 410; construction 
(advanced) 649 (at King’s College) 519 
(loft?) 10% (sanitary) 794; contract, a, 
374; estate, 126; isa glasshouse a, 619; 
isa timber stage a, 338; land, taxation 
of, 204; law (Boston, Mass) 166 (London) 
61; materials (exhibition in Lemberg) 
34 (property in) 283; News designing 
elub, 205, 861, 421, 450, 908 (award) 627; 
Noncontormist church, 783; owner of a 
club, who is, 759; rapid, in Chicago, 
335 ; societies, law of, 498; trade guilds, 
mediseval, 514; whit isa, 444 

Building3: ancient, socy. for protection 
of, 31; architects’ names on, 76); 
Ohicago exhibition, 63; corner, maximum 
height of, 725; cubing, 758; decoration 
of, 517; division of, 692, 753; echo in, 
789, 826,861; height of, in Chiergo, 140; 
in back gardens, 123; many-storied, 448; 
temporary. 654 

Burnicg of New York Opera house, 445 

Burton Latimer, sawerage of, 444 

ey) Corporation fiaed for riyer pollution, 


Business premises: Bishopsgate Within, 
283; Cheapside, 875; Chester, 581; 
Leeds, 91, 124; Sheffisld, 442 

Burslem, public improvements af, 139 

Bust, Duke of Mee ar ie ° 69 

Butler v. Pember, 33, 1 

Bylaws: and jerrybailders, 167; breacues. 
of, 513, 724; building, 902 


CABINET, 421 

Cable tramways: Matlock, 562; Streatham, 
850 

Csm2ra clu exhibition, 615 

Cana!, Manchester ship, 268 

Cuniidates, pirliameatary, 84,59 

Caaterbury, aacient paintings at, 635 

Cardiff; pabi3 buildings for, 34; water 
supply, 444 7 

Carpenter ani joinsr, the, 833 } Bawa 

Carpanters : Comyany (archibec‘uras, 
classes) 166 (lectures) 585, 794, $29; susd 
for breach of contrast, 409 : 

Carpentry and joinery, 7, 161, 693 e 

Cartoons, duplicate, by Rifiaalle, 375 

Carvers’ right to charge for steam power, 862 

Gastellatel and domestic arshitecbure of 
Scotland, 206 

Cast iron arches, large spau, 418, 433, 558,. 
697, 992 

Castles : Hlinburgh, 581; Harstbmoaceaux, 
701; Stirling, 375 

Catalogues, Birmingham and Glasgow—Art 
Gallery, 838 

Catania, pink mortar of, 168 

Cathedralz: Aniwerp, 875 ; Canterbury, 
986; Coutanceas, 421; Durham (Light- 
foot m2m\,) 619; Hdinburgh (56. Giles, 
Inglismont) 515; electric lighting for, 
653; Kildare (36, Bridgid) 267; Lich- 
field, 581; Manchester, 30, 616, 859,936 ; 
New York (St. John Divine) 936; Ox- 
ford, 629 (pre-Norman window at) 850; 
Rochest2r, 232, 617 ; St. John’s, New- 
foundland, 95; St. Pauls (Wellington, 
Mont.) 438, 620; Salisbury (spire) 911; 
Vienna (S:. Stepheu, electric lighting 
in) 655; Victoria, British Columbia, 105,, 
477, 595, 756; Winchester, 520 

Cement, waterproof, 990 

Cemeteries; Bowling, Bradford, 267; West 
Derby (8.C.) 392 

Censure on a lozal board, 94 ; 

Century of prograssin geological science, 196 

Cartifizstes, architests’, finality of, 93 

Chaffer, W. H., B rminghim, in re, 164 

Caaining oa slop3s, 101 
hampioa combination waterecloset, 874 

Cnapels: Ainsworth (Meth, New Con.) 
896; Bayswater (convent) 231; Black- . 
bura (Bapt.) 685; Black Heath, Wonersh 
(mission) 489; Bowling, Bradford (ceme- 
tery, R.C.) 267; Dartford (R.C.) 546; 
Durham (Univ. coll.) 875; Folkestone 
(schoo!) 511; Goring, 442; Gray’s-inn, 
31, 34; Invergowrie (All Souls) 561 5 
Leeds Nae) lee, 859 (Oxford-place): 
616; Mevagissey (Wesln.) 163; Rawdon 
(Bapt.) 755 ; Roath (Lady) $1,315; Wel- 
beck, Abbey, 850 

Chapter, a neglectei, of architectural 
history, 452 

Charges : and expenies, railway, 125 ; archi- 
tect’s, 654; surveyors’, 758 

Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, 650 

Check, Blount door spring and, 825 

Cheiake, Wm, Hereford, tae late, 174, 234 

Chelsea baths competition, 791 ; 

Cherbourg, export of macadamised stone 
from, 59 

Chester “ Rows,” the, 337 

Chicago, architects’ congress, 306 ; exhi- 
bition (buildiags) 68 (library plans for 
443; height of buildings in, 140; rapi 
building in, 335 

Caimney-piece, Hast Q 1antoxheal, 595 

Cnimueys, tall American, 375 

China, economical construction in, 33 

Chinchea, J., of Cowes, in ra, 899 

Christ hospital competition, 826 

Church: building, Nonconformist, hand= 
book of, 733; restoration without a 
faculty, 33,479; wall decoration, 825 

Churches: Abbeydale, Sheffield, 442; Addle- 
stone (St. Paul) 805; Aldershot (St. 
Goaorge, military) 30; Arbroath (ourning) 
728; Arundel (re-roofing of) 794; Avon- 
mouth (St. Andrew) 722; Barnardstown, 
Newport (St. Matthew) 476; Badford- 
park (Chiswick) St. Michael) 385; 
Beiminster, Bristol (St. Paul) 791; 
Bergen, 334, 373; Bexhill (St. Peter 
635; Birling (district) 421; Bourton-on- 
Hitl, 263 ; Braiford (St. Clement) 511; 
Brixton (St. Matthew) 235; Browaedge, 
Prestoa (St. Mary, R.C,) 267; Oambderie 
(St. George) 511; Crmberwell (St. Giles 
655 ; Chacewater, 936; Challock, 196; 
Ohilworth (Franciican) 30; City (Old Fish- 
st., St. Mary Magdalen) 769; Crawshaw- 
booth, 643; Dafftown (Free) 198; Dalwich 
(8t. Barnabas) 231, 665; Dua-ter, 595; 
Earlston, 91; E.st Barry (St. Paul) 7913 
Hast Langdon, 413; Ediaburgzh (&pise., 
St. Paul) 616; Elmley Castle (St. Mary). 
735; GreatiCrosby (SS. Peter and Paul, 
R.0) 30; Gulva!, 581; Ham-4ill, Kent 
(Christ) 141 ; Hartlepool (St. Hilda) 
546; Haydock, 57; Henshiw, 581 5 
Hither-green, Lewisham (St. Swithin) 
91; Holbora-viaduct, B.C. (St Sepulchre) 
162; Jersey (St. Aubyn) 531; Kidder-= 
minster (St, John Bapt.) 616; Kingstown, 
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Dublin (St. Michael, R.C.) 231; Larg 
oy 445; Leigh Woods, Bristol (St. 
Mary) 616; Leominster, Sussex, 701; 
Lincoln (St. Hugh, R.C.) 755; Linthorpe 
St. Barnabas) 755; Liverpool (8t. 
saviour) 30; Llanmerewig, 163; Lynton, 
231; Manchester (St. Ann) 759; Mawides- 
ley, 723; Mold (Eng, Presbtn.) 755, 790; 
Neweastle-under-Lyme (St. George) 547; 
New Shoreham, 451 ;}Nicholastown, 701; 
Northborough (St. Andrew) 124; orienta- 
tion of, 861; Oxford (St. Mary) 859; 
Paignton (St. Andrew) 547; Penarth 
{AISS.) 9; Plymouth (St. Peter) 825; 
Richards Castle (Foster meml.) 723; Roath 
ae Peter) 31, 315; Roseash, 936 ; St. 
illes, Caen, 769; Salt (St. James) 581; 
Shrewsbury (St. Mary) 91; Small Heath, 
Birmingham (Saint Oswald) 442; 
Stanton~on-Hine Heath, 723; Stepney 
(Bt. Philip) 617, 789, 805, 875; Tenby 
(R,C.) 267; Tonge Moor, Bolton (St. 
Augustine) 175; Upper Poppleton, 91; 
Uston Bishop (restoration dispute) 33, 
479; Warmington, 58; Wenhaston (panel 
painting in) 477; West Battersea (Sacred 
Heart, R.C.) 232; West Derby (cemetery 
R.C.) 302; West Dulwich, 351; Weston-~ 
super-Mare (St. Saviour) 875; Wiggen- 
hail (St. Mary, ailegei Vandalism) 306; 
Wribbenhall, 805 
Churchward :n’s responsibility for repairs, 
33, 127 | 
Circulation of underground waters, 203 
Cistern, 653 
City, the: electric ligating ia, 129, 664; 
fees for hoardings in, 409; Guildhall, 
312, 373; of London college, 410 
Claim: and counter-claim, Pike vy. Boyers, 
899; architects’ (for commission) 269 
(for fees) 725, 728; by a builder, 127 
Piapham unction and Paddington subway, 


Cleansing and ventilation of sewers, 509 
Cleaver, Wm., the late, 721 
Cleckheaton, sewage purification, 305 
Olegg y. Okonite Oo., architect’s commis- 
sion, 269 
Clergy house, Alfriston, 407 
C.ergyman and theatre lessze, 
between, 828 
Olerk of works: and his duties, 1; office 
ani the building act, 338 
Clerks, builders’, benevolent institution, 795 
Client and architect: 131; alleged collusion 
_. between, 33 ‘ 
Clients, amateurs as, 481 
Cliftonville, Lanes , 165 
Clock tower, Salisbury, 211 
hae seat, new, 523; water (champion) 
Clubs: A.A. Lyric, 790;. Bramley (libl.) 
559; Brooklyn (Montauk) 625; BULLDING 
NEWS designing, 205, 351,421, 450 (award) 
627 ; for juniors, 232; Holborn (Union) 
455 ; Junior Constitutional, 826 ; Marlow, 
629;iwho are the building owners of, 759 
Coach-house, rain in, 93 
Coast lines, development of, 202 
Coils, induction, 350 
Cold meat store, largest, in the world, 379 
Coles, W., Winchester, in re, 937 
Collapse of flooring at Glasgow, 264 
Colleges: Aspitria, 936 ; Bangor (training) 
911; Birmingham (Mason’s) 267 ; Bristol 
(Univ.) 755; Brondesbury (Grey training) 
421; City of London, 410; Durham 
(Uaiy., Chapel), 875; (Univ.) 839; 
London.(Uniy., architecture prizes), 69 
(chair of Egyptology) 794; Neweastle- 
on-Tyne (science) 211, 448, 511, 859 
Collusion between client and architect, 33 
Colonial membership, surveyors’ iastitu- 
tion, 836 
Columns, caryed wooden, 735 - 
Combination water closst, Champion, 874 
Commisiion: architects’ claim for, 269 
for sale by private contract, 584; house 
aeeay, 59; Labour, builders’ evidene: at, 
7 fe 
Committee: A.A., election of, 160; select, 
on theatres, 245, 273 
Competition drawings, national, 478 
| Competitions: 58 ; American architects on, 
720; assembly rooms (Ambleside) 546; 
asylum (Coxlodge, Newcastle) 175, 455; 
bath3 (Brixton) 162,755 (Chelsea) 791 
{Kingston-on-Thames, swimmiag) 211 
(Rotherham): 617 (Southwark) 617, 621 
(Walsall) 546, 583, 617, 651, 755, 867; 
doard schools (Bromley, London) 655, 
688, 860, 897 (Gateshead) 790 (Manchester) 
442 {Merthyr Tydfil, satermediate) 351 
(Norwich) 646 (Salford) 477 (South 
Shields) 384, 442 (Stocktoa higher grade) 
546, 617 (Walsall) 897 (Wombwell) 40; 
bourse (Philadelphia) 199 ; BUILDING 
NEWS designing clab, 205, 351,421, 450, 
908 (award) 627 ; bust (Duke of Clarence, 
York) 69; cathedral (Victoria, Brit. 
Columbia) 105, 477, 595, 756; chape's 
(Blackburn, Bapt.) 665 (Goring) 442 
(Gray’s-inn) 31 (Roath, Lady, to Ss. 
Peter's ca) 31, 315; church (Abbeydale, 
Sheffield) 442 5 clock tower (Salisbury) 
211; club (Bramley Lib.) 559; county 
eouncil offices (Stafford) 162 (Wakefield) 
723; disiderata in, 35; essays on road 
construction (New York) 130; hospitals 
(Alloa, fever) 723 (Cape Town, quax- 
antine) 105 (Christ) 826 (Keighley, fever) 
510, 559, 769, 826 (Paddington, St. Mary) 
546, 551 (Sydney, scandal) 270; infirmaries 
(Manchester royal) 162, 245 (Southport, 
centenary) 245; institute (Bishopsgate) 
202; lodging houses, municipal (New- 
eastie-on-Tyne) 283; Masonic hall 


aetion 


(Neweastle-on-Tyne) 723 ; Mulready 
prize, 911; municipal buildings (Oxford) 
31, 40, 69, 141 (St. Pancras) 629; 
National, schools of art, 131; offices, 
local board (Crompton) 860 (Hoylake) 40 
(Ilford) 665, 893, 897 (Shepton Mallet) 
546; Owen Jones’ prizes, 728; polytéchnic 
(Clerkenwell) 477; public buildings in 
United States, 235; public libraries 


(Gorton, Manchester) 211 (Poplar) 32,, 


525 (Southwark) 510, 517 (Widnes) 546 ; 
schools (John-st., W.C., Sunday) 105 
(Walthamstow, industrial) 860; sewage 
scheme (Mytholmroyd) 825; statue 
(Burns, Chicago} 755; technical schools 
Aberdare 723 (Accrington) 385 (Birming- 
ham) 825 (Douglas, I.M.) 40 (Maidstone) 
595,629 (Manchester) 351, 377, 421, 455, 
489 (Radcliffe) 897; town halls (Bexhill) 
665, 825 (Killarney) 755 (LUlanelly) 315, 
477, 545, 547 (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 629 
(Walsall) 105, 196, 211, 385, 723, 860, 867; 
bhi oi (Knutsford) 195 (Tottenham) 
10 

Composition for renovating 
408, 478 ; 

Compressed air tramway, 655 

Concrete: beds and the building act, 584; 
covering area of building with, 653; first 
used Millbank prison, 900; poor, 619 

Condition, sanitary, of our towns, 397 

Conditions of contract in Qieensland, 166 

Conductors, lightning : 548, 650; new 
coupling for, 760; soil pipes as, 203; 

Coney, W.F., in re, 289 

Conference, Australasian, surveyors, 834 

Congresses: arohitects’, Chicago, 316; 
hygiene, Dublin, 165, 305; plumbers’, 
Dundee, 306, 496 ; sanitary, Portsmouth, 
870, 405, 415 

Constantine v. Brown (architest’s non- 
liability for orders) 549 

Construction: advanced building, . 649 ; 
and interior arrangements of theatres, 
65; dyke, in Holland, 558; economical, 
in China, 38; incombustible, 343,408 ; 
lofty building, 104; of covenants, 937! 
of cranes and lifting machinery, 9); 
sanitary building, 794; steel in, 303 

Constructional drawings, 416 

Continuation schools, manuals of, 650 

Contract: a building, 374; conditionsa of, in 
Queensland, 166 

Contractor and subd-couatractor, 126 

Contractors: refuse a legal nuisanze, 128 ; 
risks, 126, 128; the London county 
council as their own, 555, 621 

Contracts: co-operative, in New Zealand, 
514; for works and services, 653 

Contributory negligence, 513 

Convalescené homes; Perranpozth, 194, 
315; Sandgate, 30 

Convent, Bayswater (chapel) 231 

Conyersazione, archi. agsocn., 549 


stonework, 


Co-operative: contracts in New Zesalaad, 


514; stores, Preston, 755 

Corner buildings, maximum heigh3 of, 725 

Corn exchange, Reading, 476 

Cornice : overhanging, 
measuring, 164 

Cornwall railways, 230, 617 

Cost of electric light supply, 688 

Cottage hospitals: Horsham, 91; Market 
Drayton, 163; Wellington, Somt, 91; 
Willesden, 595 

Cottages: Longford, Kent, 769; Preston- 
brook, 934; railway,and the building ast, 
33 


653 ; stone, 


Council Broadway, the, 691, 756 

County Counsil offises: Stafford, 
Wakefield, 723 

Couplings, new lightning conductor, 760 

Court, the inns of, 628 

Courts; assize (Birmingham) 829 (York) 
582; police (Wandsworth) 9; teanis, 618 

Covenants: construction of, 937 ; restris- 
tive, 268 

Coventry, old hospitals, 839 

Covered way, 753 

Oovering area ot building with, 653 

Coverings, roof, 201 

Cracking of boiler masonry, 93 

Cranes : and lifts, constraction of, $0; 
stress2s in, 373 
ranston, Isaac, in re, 513 

Crieff water supply extension, 234 

Cromer water supply, 94 

Orosby hall, 270 

Cross actions as to s2wage disposal, 9 

Crowds, weight of, 838 

Crusade, sanitary, through the Ha3§ ani 
Australia, 310, 346, 880, 628 

Cryst, Mont St. Michel, 421 

Cuabing buildings, 758 

Cumberiand, Roman remains in, 510 

Canliffa vy. Hampton Wick local board, 94 

Curatorship, Soane museum, 664, 825 

Curious action : between theatre lessee and 
clergyman, 828; by architect and con- 
tracsor, 793, 827; by undischarged bank- 
rupt, $53 

Cylindezsand tanks forhot water works, 906 


DAMAGES for: extraordinary traffiz, 
444; false imprisonment, 654 

Damp walls, 792 

Daylight in the dwelling, 799 

Deadening sound, 861 

Deaf and dumb schools, Proston, 511 

Decoration: 89, 99; chureh wall, 825; of 
buildings, 517 

Decoratiohs at the Alhambra, 440 

Decorative: lighting and ironwork, 278; 
paintings at the Academy, 103 

Decorator’s assistant, the, 350 

Defe2ts in the employers’ liability act, 653 

Deluge adamant, Twyford’s, 553 


162 ; 


Dennes v. Gould, mortgagee y. surveyor, 
269, 654 

Dennis v. Crocker, architect and client, 688 

rs from specifications, penalty of, 


Desiderata : incompetitions, 35 ; in physi- 
cal laboratories, 203 

Dasiga ; architectural, first principles of, 
$32; garden, and architects’ gardens, 282; 
vicarious, 831, 897; window, 797 

Designing club, BUILDING Nes, 295, 351, 
421, 450, 908 (award) 627 

Designs: baths (Walsall) 867; } BUILDING 
NEWS club, 295, 351, 450, 908 (award) 627 ; 
hospital, St, Mary, Paddington, 551; 
institute, Bishopsgate, 202; Japanese 
stencil, 835; liability for, 94; local board 
offices, Ilford, 896 ; national competition 
of schools of art, 131; public library 
(Southwark) 510, 517 ; royal academy 
priz3, 833 ; technical schoo), Manchester, 
aa town halls (Llanelly) 545 (Walsall) 

57 


Destructors, refuse, electric lighting and, 
203 : 

Details and tenders, 991 

Development: of coast lines, 202; town, 
some problems of, 798 

Diaries and almanacs, new, 874 

Dictionary of : architecture, 104; mechani- 
cal engineering terms, 734 

D ficulties, Severn tunnel, 140 

Dimmock, Jos, Stoke-on-Trent, the late, 476 

Dinners: builders’ benevolent institution, 
688 ; society of architects, 695 ; socisty of 
engineers, 837 

Discharge and storage of raiafall, 3 

Disposal : refuse, 663; sewage, 197 - 

Dispute ag to quitting a quarry, 164 

Distance, inaccessible, 32, 58 

Distemper, washable, 827 

District surveyor: and his daputy, 862 ; 
fined for defrauling a railway company, 
404, 409, 480, 724 

Division of buildings, 692, 756 . 

Docks: Avonmouth, Briitol, 4’7; Preston 
(Alpert Hiward) 30; West Ladia, 896 

Domestic: architecture of Scotland, 206 ; 
sanitary appliances, 347; work in stons, 
suggestive, 175 

Door spring and check, Blount, 825 

Dore and Chinley railway, 617 

Dortziag sewerage, 444 

Doulton ware, exhibition of, 729 

Dover, proposed promenade, 756 

Drainaga : 128 ;and plumbiag specifi cation 
532, 766, 826, 861, 895, 898, 936; bad, 

- liability for, 584 ; house, 758, 792; 
(alleged negligence in) 305 (bad) 411 ; 
of houses, 618, 653 

Drains, and scarlet fever, 638 ; testing, 478, 
512, 548, 583 

Dranghtsman, the ornamental, 650 

Drawings : and specificatioas, working 
412; architectural rendu of, 379, 649, 
872; coustructional, 415; by Inigo Jones, 
629; national competition, 478; owner- 
ship and retarn of, 342 

Driquic blotting case, 838 

Drury-lane municipal lodging-house, 336 

Dry rot: 652; cheap cure for, 409 

Dablin: institute of health at, 165, 305; 
markets, 546 

Dubrot brick frame, 911 

Dudley gallery exhibition, 729 

Duadee: institute jof: architecture, 734, 
936; plumbers’ congre3s, 306, 406 

Duplicate Riffaelle cartoons, 375 

Dastbio, architect and his, 165 

Duties, clerk of works and his, 1 

Dwelling, daylight in the, 799 

Dwellings : artisans’ (Goldsmith-square) 
585 (Salford) 860; drainage of, 618, 653; 
industrial,Oxford-st., W.,629; seaside, 448 

Dyke coustruction in Hoiland, 557 


EARLS Ooutrt, Belgian art at, 103 

Barth and grass roofiag, 140 — 

Hast: Langdon church, 443; the, sanitary 
crusade through, 310, 346, 380, 628 

Hastwood aud Greasley sewerage, 444 

Hclestield, s3wage disposal at, 165, 863 

Echo in buildings, 789, 827, 861 

Heonomical: construction in China, 384; 
moving houses is, 756 

Hlinburgh: arbitration at, 513, 549; archi. 
assocn.,, 685, 897; Botanic gardens and 
Arboretum, 235; British asscciation at, 
195, 202 ; municipal improvements in, 
445; notesfrom, 57, 520; restoration of 
Parliament hall, 5813; school of applied 
art, 375, 549 ; sewerage, 937; water supply 
extension, 32 

Education, architectural, notes on appiica- 
tion of, 658 

Ezyptology at Unive:sity college, Lonion, 
794 : 

Election of A.A. com mittee, 160 

Electric : action, lead pipes destroyed by, 
445; light (fitting, practical) 838 (popu- 
larly explained) 350 (supply, cost of) 688 
(use and production ot) 733 ; lighting (and 
refuse destructors) 203 (for cathedrals) 
655 (Glasgow) 910 (in tha City) 129 
(Smithtield markets) 634 (switch2s) 373 ; 
railways in London, 934 

Electrical transmission in Rome, 864 

Hilis v. London County Council, 687; v. 
Strand board cf works, 165 

Ely, Cardiff, sewering of, 270 

Emery y. Cafe, 305 

Employers’ liability, 94, 126, 165, 233, 513, 
619; defects in act, 653 

Enocroachments on streets, gardens as, 549 

Eugiaeering : appeal, a Manx, 33; science, 
prospects of, 203; society, Liverpool, 31; 
terms, mechanical, dictionary of, 734 


35844 


Engineers: aszociation, municipal, 102, 163, 
409; mechanical, institution of, 197; 
ee of, 103, 487, 684, 837 (transactions) 

England, water-colour painting in, 5 

Entrance hall, warming, 58 

Epitaphs on architects, 617 

Erecting wooden structures 
licenses, 128 

Estate building, 126 

Europe, illustrated, 219 

Hverard, Christopher, in re, 584 

Evesham sewage works, 794 

Iividenee, builders’, at the Labour Com- 
mission, 732 

Exaggeration not a false pretence, 937 

Hxamination programmes, architectural, 2 

Hxaminations: plumbers’, 733; R.LB.A., 
32; sanitary inspectors’, 95; surveyors’ 
institution, 95 

Exchange; builders’, and blackleg con- 
tractors, 726; corn, Reading, 476 

Exclusiveness, professional, 61 

Excursions: Architectural Association 
(Somerset) 163, :04, 235, 279 (photo- 
graphs of) 441; Society of Architects 

(France) 28, 233 

Exemptions under the building act, 794 

Exhibitions; art (Belgian, at Harl’s-court) 

103 (Birmingham) 303, 338 (London 
school board) 102 (Manchester) 338 
(Nottingham) 445; arts and crafts 
(Sydney) 795; Barcelon2, 306; building 
Lemberg) 34; Chicago, 68 (library plans 
for) 443; Doulton ware, 729; Dudley 
gallery, 729; health (Nottingham) 126; 
home arts, 69; in black and white, two, 
8945; institute, oil colour painters, 622; 
laundry, 338;  Mendoza’s black and 
white, 804; New York architectural 
league, 938 ; photographic (Camera club) 
615 (in Pall Mall) 452 (Somersetshire) 
441; royal sozieties (British artists) 35, 
622 (water colour painters) 763; Vierge’s 
drawings for Pablo, 804 

Hxisting streets and the building act, 687 

Expenses: and charges, railway, 125; 

private street works, 618 
Export of French macadamised stone, 59 
Extraordioary ; charge against local board 
surveyor, 619, 653; trafiis, damages for, 
444 


FAOTORY and workshop act, 1891 
notes 0a, 172 

erate church restoration without a, 33, 
479 

False imprisonment, damages for, 654 ; 
pretence, exaggeration not a, 937 

Fares and travelling time for workmen, 654 

Fastener, sash, Rogers3’s, 8 

Fees: arbitrators’, taxation of, 269; archi- 
tects’, 305, 725, 788, 900; claims for, 
727; for advertising hoardings, 499; 
measuring, 548 

Fellows, artistic, and ordinary members, 
583 

Fever hospitals: Alioa, 723; Keighley, 510, 
559, 769, 826; Stamford Hill, 512 

Fever, scarlet, drains and, 688 

Fifteenth century architecture, T. G. Jack- 
son on, 89 

Fifty years of the water cure, 664 

Filtering water, 29, 37 

Filtration of sewage, 203 

Finality of architects’ certificates, 93 

Fire: proof floors, 686, 72%; station, Gray's 
489 

First principles of architectural design, 
some, 832 

Fitness of arbitrator, 828 

Fittings, electric light, 838 

Fixtures, arbitrations a3 to, 725, 937 

Flexible metallic tubing, 203 

Flooring, collapse of, at Glasgow, 264 

Floor, salon, 126 

Floors, fireproof, 685, 724 

Florist, builders and the, 793,900 

Flow, ordinary, of a river, 62 

Flush tank closet, M3_-rill’s, 910 

Footway and road blocks, 555 

Footways and streets, our, 83 

Formal garden, the, 869 

Formation of a master slaters’ asgociation, 
882 

Foster: A., Hast Grinsteal, in re, 4:4; 
vy. Farquhar, drains and fever, 638 

Foudroyant, rescue of the, 549 

Fowler, Jas,, Louth, the lats, 545 

Frame, Dubrot brick and tile, 911 

Framing, 758 

France: H,, junr., the late, 721; rivers 
and canals in, 655; socy. of architects, 
projected excursion to, 28, 233 

Frauds, alleged advertisement, 59, 127 

Free libraries: Ayr, 489; Buckingham 
Palace-road, 701; Gorton, Mauchester, 
211; Lewisham, 351; Poplar, 32, 525; 
Southwark, 510, 517; Stoke Newington, 
141; Whitechapel, 595; Widnes, 546 

Fresco workers’ union and the artist, 635 

Friary, Chilworth (Franciscan) 30 

Front, stucco, 686 

Fuenterrabia, 351 

Full or short specifiations, 657 

Furniture : anl woodwork, 829; at homa 
arts exhibition, 69; illustrated history 
of, 174; sketches, 141, 490, 839 

Future ot Palestine, 104 


GALLAND, Pierre, the late, 824 

Galleries: Birmingham art, 838; Dadloy, 
729; Glasgow art, 838; National, 95 

Garden: design and architect’s garden, 
232 ; J. H., in re, 619; the formal, 869 

Gardens: architects’, garden design and, 
232; as encroachments on streets, 549; 
back, buildings in, 128 


without 
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Gardner, Wm., Eastbourne, in re, 269 

va tank, Glasgow, 230; works, Aberdeen, 
2 

Gate, east, Rochester, 525 

Gentleman’s Magazine library, 350 

Tipo science, century of progress in,» 


1 

Germany, North, holidays in, 210 

Ghizeh museum, 829 

Gibson, J., F.S.A., the late, 930 

Gilbert, A., R.A., 864 

Gilchrist, T., Coatbridge, the late, 476 

Girders, strains in, 937 

Glasgow: architectural assocn., 40, 361, 
442; art gallery catalogue, 838; collapse 
of flooring at, 264; electric lighting of, 
910; institutes (architects) 734 (mea- 
surer’s) 511; municipal buildings, dry 
rot at the, 409; vitrified brick paving in, 
864 

Glasshouse, is it a building, 619 

Gledhill, J., the late, 721 

Gold medal, R.I.B.A., royal, 3 

Goldsmith-square, artisans’ dwellings, 585 

Gonon, Eugene, the late, 404 

Gosford house, N.B., 245 

Gothic architecture, 873 

Gould’s tomb, Jay, 900 

Cat. y. Newcastle corporation, 164, 479, 


Grammar of woodwork, 659 

Graphic methods, report on, 204 

Grass, sand, and earth roofing, 140 

Graves, E., G.P.O., the late, 664 

Gray, R., Berwick, the late, 628 

Gray’s-ino chapel, 31, 34 

Greasley, sewerage of, 444 

Greece and Sicily, temple of, 764 

Greenhouse, heating by steam or hot water, 
349 

Greenslade, J., Stroud, the late, 930 

Greenwood : Jas., in re, 269; John South- 
port, the late, 350 

Grimsby drainage schemes, 234 

Grinding money, 658, 937 

Grover, J. W., the late, 334 

Growth of the metropolis, yearly, 165 

Guildhall, the City, 312, 373 

Guild of handicrafts, Birmingham, 514 

Guilds, medizval building, 514 

Gurr, C. R., Fulham, in re, 618 


HALF-OCOSTS of wall 
when utilised, 549 

Hall, entrance, warming, 58 

Halls: Bradford (Prim. Meth. Central) 
163; Crosby, 270; Haseley, 525; music, 
select committee’s report on, 245, 273; 
Welburn, 315 

Hammerfest, wooden memorials at, 839 

Hampton Wick local board, censure on, 94 

Hancox, W., Birmingham, in re, 33 

Handbooks: house property, 733; Noncon- 
formist church building, 733 

Handicrafts, Birmingham guild of, 514 

Hanwell, cross actions as to sewage dis- 
posal, 94 

Harbours: Dover, 130; Helmadale, 283 

Hard silver-plating, 833 

Harrogate, building prospects in, 581 

Hartlepool, West, progress of, 129, 726 

Hauxley water supply, 620 

Haymarket, suggested removal of the 
Academy to, 165 

Health: British institute of, 165, 305; 
exhibition, Nottingham, 126; public, for 
London, 233 

Heating, greenhouse, steam or hot-water 
for, 349 

Height of buildings: in Chicago, 140; 
maximum, corner, 725 

Helliwell, T. W., the late, 174 

Hems’s horseshoe festival, 829 

Hendrick, E., Brussels, the late, 510 

Herefordshire nooks and corners, 660 

Hickman, J., Stretford, in re, 937 

Highclere-park waterworks, 479 

Highgate sanitary museum, 795, 834 900 

Highways, New York, 130 

Hint to advertisers, 126 

History: architectural, a neglected chap- 
ter of, 452 ; of furniture, illustrated, 174 

Hoardings, advertising, fees for, 409 

Hobbs, J. W.: and Co, in re, 444; serious 
charge against, 862, 937 

Holborn to Strand, new street schemes, 34, 
95, 103, 165 

Holding power of bolts in stones, 129 

Holland, dyke construction in, 558 

Holidays in North Germany and Sean- 
dinavia, 210 

Holly, H. H., New York, the late, 476 

Hom:: arts exhibition, 69; nurses, Edin- 
burgh infirmary, 936 

Homes, convalescent: Perranporth, 194, 
315; Sandgate, 30 

Hood, A., Bethnal-green, in re, 654 

Hopton Wood stone, 478 

Hospitals: Alloa (fever) 728; Cape Town 
(quarantine) 105; Ohrist, 826 ; Coventry, 
(Bablake and Ford’s) 839 ; Dublin (city) 
476; Edinburgh (children’s) 581: Hor- 
sham (cottage) 91; Keighley (fever) 510, 
559, 769, 826, 859; Leamington (Warne- 
ford) 124; Market Drayton (cottage) 163 ; 
Paddington (St. Mary) 546,551; South 
London (Ophthalmic) 860 ; Stamford, 
Hill (fever) 512; Sydney (scandal) 270; 
Toxteth (workhouse) 30 : Wellington, 
Somerset (cottage) 91; West Derby, 582; 
Willesden (cottage) 595 

Hotel de ville, Oudenarde, 69, 315 

Hotels: Clacton (Grand) 385; Eastbourne 
(Grand) 233; Hull (Grosvenor) 231; 
Manchester (Mosley) 245; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (Metropole) 723 (Station) 372 


to be paid 


{ 


Hot water: or steam for greenhcus> heat- 
ing, 349; works, cylinders and tanks for 


House: agent's commission, 59 ; clergy; 
(alleged negligence in) 305 (bad) 411; 


Alfriston, 407; drainage, 758, 


property, handbook of, 733 


Houses: Alford, 839; Birkdale,385; Boot- 
Bourne = end, 839 ; 
Bromsgrove, 805; Caer-Hun, on Conway, 
105 ; Catton, Norwich, 441; Daisy Hill, 


ham, York, 489; 


Bradford, 421; drainage of, 618, 653; 


Etchingham-park, Finchley, 9; Hvers- 
Foxoak, Burhill, 
Hyde-park- 
court, 735, 791; insanitary, 305; Mayfair 
805; Mottiston (manor) 617; moving is 


ley, Frodsham, 283; 
701; Gosford, N.B., 845; 


economical, 756; Northwood, 665; 
Osborne, I.W. (additions to) 266, 385; 


Prince’s-gate, W.,9; Rouen, 769; Selsdon- 
Seville-street, S.W., 315 ; 


park, 141 ; 
Stanmore-hall, 141; Sutton, Surrey, 141; 
Swedish wooden, 478; Toronto, 525; 
Weybridge, 769; Whittington (Revolu- 


tion) 789 ; Wightwick-manor, 735: Wind- 


sor, 769 
Hull corporation v, Turner, 59 
Hydraulic power in London, 34 
Hydraulics, 32 
Hygiene congress, Dublin, 165, 305 
Hygienic stove, the Wywy, 335 
Hypze‘hral temple, the, 869 


ILFORD local board offizes, 665, 896, 897 

lifracombe arbitration case, 269 

Illustrated: Europe, 210; history of fur- 
niture, 174 

Improvements, proposed metropolitan, 874 

Impurities of town air, 203 

Inaccessible distance, 32, 58 

Incombustible construction, 343, 408 

Inconspicuousness, the art of, 411 

Indian railways, 306 

Indicator, tare, new, 700 

Induction coils, 350 

Industrial dwellings, Oxford-street, 629 

Infirmaries : Aberdeen (royal) 581; Man- 
chester (royal) 162, 245; Southport, 245, 
267, 648; Stafford (workhouse) 759; 
Sunderland (eye) 30 

Inns of court and chancery, 628 

Insanitary houses, 305 

Inspectors, sanitary : association, 722; 
examinations, 95 

Iastinct, a slumbering, 651 

Institutes: American architects, 726 ; 
archeeology (Suffolk) 88 ; architects 
(British) 3,662, 798, 869 (examinations) 
32 (its assailants and apologists) 791 (do. 
Glasgow) 784 (do. Victorian) 339; archi- 
tecture (Dundee) 734, 936; Bishopsgate, 
202; health, British, 165, 305; measurers 
(Glasgow) 511; oil colour painters, 622; 
royal archeological, 211; Wolyerhamp- 
ton (St, Peter) 124 

Institutions : benevolent, builders’, 136, 688, 
795 (clerks? do.) 795; mechanical engi- 
neers, 197; surveyors’, 700, 836, 858 
(exams ) 95 ; United Service, 655 

Insufficient thickness of walls, 513 

Interception of light and air, 584 

Interested arbitrators, 164 

oe reversionary, in rights to light, 


Interior arrangement of theatres, 65 

Internal alterations and the building act, 33 

Inverness and Aviemore railway, 92, 372, 
560 

Ipswich, Y.M.0.A. premises, 511 

Ireland and Scotland, tunnel between, 129 

Iron: and steel maker, 650; and wood 
verandahs, 725; arches of large span, 
418, 483, 558, 697, 902; ia architecture, 
276 ; in stone bediing, 478 ; roofs, artin, 
481; v. stoneware pipes, 210, 792 

Ironwork, decorative, 278 

Is a: glasshouse a building ? 619; model 
windmill a sky sign? 94; timber stage a 
building ? 338; urinal necessarily a nui- 
sance ? 164, 479, 862 

Isle: of Man, iaw proceedings in, 198; of 
Wight, architectural antiquities of, 555 


JACKSON, J. E., Cardiff, the late, 28 

Japanese : art, 619; stencil desigas, 835 

Japanesque, 132 

Jarrah block paving, 409 

Jerry builders, bylaws and, 167 

Joicey v. North Hastern Railway Oo., 
ancient lights, 374 

Joinery and carpentry,7, 161, 698 

Joints in brickwork, 335, 406, 521, 618, 699, 

Joly, M, the late, 476 

Jones: Inigo, drawings by, 629; Owen, 
prizes, 723 

Joseph, Felix, the late, 303. 

Junior Constitutional clu», 826 

Juniors, a club for, 232 


KELLY, R., Mexborough, the late, 858 

Kent archeelogical society, 105 

Kethating aud Rugoy railway, projected, 

Keynsham sewage works, 794 

Kiln for seasoning wood, 95 

Kingaby, A., Clapton, in re, 409 

King’s College : architecture ani building 
construction at, 519 ; prizes, 523 

Kirkstall abbey, repairs to, 510 

Kirkwood, Walter, Edinburgh, the late, 244 

Knill, Alderman, 488; presentation to, 900 


LABORATORIES: 478; 
desiderats in, 208 

Labour: commission, builders’ evidence 
at the, 732; contracts, 653 

Lancashire: rivers, purification of, 409 ; 
watering place, new, 165 


physical, 


6 : 
Lane y. Kelly, reversionary rights to light, 
72 


5 
Langdon church, Hast, 443 
Large span arches; iron, 413, 483, 558, 697, 
902; stone, 231 3 
Larges! cold meat store in the world, 870 
Latent weaknesses of structures, 275 
Lateral obstruction of light, 615 
Laundry exhibition, 338 ; 
Law: courts, York, 582; of building 
societies, 408 P 
Laws. building : Boston, Mass, 166; Liver- 
pool, proposed, 875; London, 61 : 
Lead pipes destroyed by electric action, 
445 
Leaning tower of Saragossa, 839 
Leases and outgoings, 724 
Lectures: on sanitary plumbing, 65); to 
carpenters, 585; to sanitary officers, 480 ; 
to working plumbers, 129 
Leeds and Yorkshire architectural society, 
734, 825, 897 
Legal, 33, 59, 98, 126, 164, 198, 233, 268, 305, 
337, 374, 408, 444, 479, 513, 548, 584, 618, 
653, 687, 724, 758, 798, 828, 862, 899, 937 
Legality of master caryers to charge for 
steam power, 862 
Leicester : Corporation v. F. Brown (glass- 
house) 619; master builders’ assocn., 163 ; 
square, the story of, 650 
Leighton Buzzard water supply, 863 
Le Lieyre y. Gould, Ilfracombe arbitration, 
269 
Lemberg, building materials exhibition, 34 
Létang, E., Boston, Mass, the late, 858 
Levelling, land surveying and, 4, 32, 93, 
101, 197, 278, 304, 443, 512, 547, 583, 651 
Leytonstone, arbitration at, 269 
Liabilities of local boards, 337 
Liability : employers’ act, 94, 126, 165, 233, 
518, 619 (defects in) 653; for bad 
drainage, 584; for designs, 94 
Libel, surveyor’s action for, 687 
Libraries, American architects’, 416 
Libraries, public: Ayr, 489; Buckingham 
Palace-road, 701; Gorton, Manchester, 
211; Lewisham, 851; plans of, for 
Chicago exhibition, 443 ; Poplar, 32,525; 
Southwark, 510, 517; Stoke Newington, 
141; Whitechapel, 595; Widnes, 546 
Library: an architect’s reference, 341 ; 
Gentleman's Magazine, 359 
License, valuer’s, 827 
Licensing session3 
Council, 552 
Lichfield cathedral, 581 
Liell y, Boulter, commission case, 584 
Lifting : machinery and cranes, construc- 
tion of, 90; y. sliding shutters, 548 
Light: and air, interception of, 584; elec- 
tric (fitting) 838 (popularly explained) 
350 (use and production of) 733; lateral 
obstruction of, 615; rights to (Notting- 
ham memorial as to) 759 (reversionary 
interests in) 725 
Lighting: decorative, 278; electric (and 
refuse deatructor) 203 (cost of) 688 (for 
cathedrals) 655 (Glasgow) 910 (in the 
City) 129 (Smithfield market) 664 
(switches) 373 
Lightning conductors: 548, 650; couplings 
to, 760 ; soil pipes as, 203 
Lights: ancient, 233, 374, 881; new, in 
boundary wall, 686, 724 
Limitation act, real property, 198 
Linear perspective, 8 
Linlithgow palace, 302 
Linzell, F. L., in re, 852 
Liverpool: Architectural Society, 480, 511, 
734; building act for, 375; engineering 
socy., 31; landing stage extension, 722; 
Vyrnwy waler supply, 94, 101, 860 
Livingston, J. B., Scarborough, in re, 863 
Llandaff: sewerage, 270, 409 ; water supply, 


of Loudon County 


409 

Llanelly town hall competition, 815, 477, 
545, 547 

Load, safe, for piles in soft soil, 794 

Loans for public works, 306 

Local board; censure on a, 94; liabilities 
of, 337; offices (club designs) 908 
(Crompton) 860 (Hoylake) 40 (Ilford) 
665, 896, 897 (Rawmarsh) 826 (Shepton 
Mallet) 629; surveyor (and builder) 899 
extraordinary charge against, 619, 653 

Lockwood’s dictionary of mechanical en- 
gineering term;, 734 

Lodge, shooting, Alnabreac, 193 

Lodging houses; Drury-lane, 336; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 288; Vauxhall (Lord 
Rowton’s) 896 

Lofty building construction, 104 

London: beauty of, what have we to do 
with, 692; building law, 61; county 
council, 95, 723, 759, 829, 900 (and the 
Albert Palace) 765 (as builders) 621 (as 
their own contractors) 555 (licensing 
sessions of) 552 (new works department) 
733, 761; electric railways in, 934; 
hydraulic power in, 34 ; land owners, 829 ; 
Mart, salesat the, 130; public health 
for, 233; school board (action against) 
862 (art exhibition) 102 (competition) 
655, 688, 860, 897; streets, repairing of, 
445; tramways arbditration, 165, 233, 863 ; 
water supply, 514 ~ 

Long Eaton waterworks, 409 

ay Mayor Knil!: 488; presentation to, 

Louvain, Poyers Brothers’ atelier, 409 

Luke, J.J, ia re, 725 

Lunatic asylums : Coxlodge, Neweastle, 
175, 455; Gartloch, Glasgow, 685 


Land : building, taxation of, 204; owners, 

London, 829; surveying ani levelling, 4, 

32, 93, 101, 197, 278, 304, 443, 512, 547, 583, 
51 


MACADAMISED stone, export of 
from Uherbourg, 59 

Macclesfield main drainage scheme, 479 

Macdonald, Chas., Aberdeen, the late, 545 

Machinery, unfenced, 793 

Maidenhead, arbitration case at, 93 

Main road maintenance, arbitration, 793 

Miuinzer ani Kempthorn: v. Elliott, 94 

Making of private roads and streets, 244 

Mallorca, sketches in, 385 

Manchester : art exhibition, 338 ; bd.school 
competition, 442; cathedral, 30, 616, 859, 
936; improyement in St. Ann’s church- 
yard,759; Newcastleand Glasgow railway, 
projected, 544; royal infirmary, 162, 245 ; 
ship canal, !268; society of architects, 
511, 525, 858; technical school, 351, 377, 
421, 455, 489 ; : 

Man, Isle of, law proceedings in, 198° 

Mansions : Gloucester, Cambridge-cireus, 
W., 701; Hyde-park, 735 

Mautelpieces, cast iron, 875 

Manual : of continuation schools, 650; 
pocket, for art students, 130 

Manx engineering appeal, 33 

Many-storied buildings, 448 

a Goa 

Market place, Tiibingen, 5 

Markets ; Dublin, 546; Smithfield (electric 
lighting) 664 

Marten, H. J., the lat3,664 

Mart, London, sales at the, 139 

Marton and Leamington railway, 477 

Masonic buildings : Henley-on-Thames, 
315 ; Neweastle-on-Tyne, 723 : 

Masonry : boiler, cracking of, 93; retaining 
walls, 29 ae ‘ 

Master builders’ associations: Birmingham, 
722; Leicester, 163; National, 211, 235; 
Preston, 561; York, 245 

Master slaters’ association, 382 

Mausoleum, Seaton Delaval, 561 

Maximum hight of corner buildings, 725 

Mayfair, buildings in, 805 

Measurers, Glasgow institute of, 511 

Measuring: fees for, 548; stone cornice, 
164; walls, 827 an 

Mevhanical: engineering term, dictionary 
of, 734; engineers, institution of, 197 

Medal : institute royal gold,3; newAA,, 


514 : 

Medize7val building trade guilds, 514 

Membership, colonial, surveyors’ institu- 
tion, 836 

Members, ordinary, and artistic Fellows, 583 

Memorials: as to rights of light, 759; 
Durham (cathl., Lightfoot) 619; Hdin- 
burgh (St. Giles’, Inglis) 515; Hammer- 
fest (wooden) 839; Oxford (Univ. Ooll., 
Shelley) 619 

Mersey aqueduct tunnel, 203 

Metallic tubing, flexible, 203 

Metropolis, yearly growth of the, 165 

Metropolitan improvements, proposed, 874 

Midsomer Norton, sewerage and water 
supply, 165, 198 

Millbank prison, con >rete at, 900 

Mills, C, P., in re, 514 

Mineral owners, rights of, 828 

Miniatures, 988 

Mission; chapel (Black Heath, Wonersh) 
489; room (Tir Phil) 232 

Model windmill, is it'a sky sign 194, 654, 793 

Modern architecture, some mysteries of, 728 

Mongolian brickmaking, 655 

Mont St. Michel, erypt, 421 

Monuments: Oulton, Staffs, 580; St. 
Paul’s (Wellington) 488, 620 

Moore, Jos., Birmingham, the late, 404 

Mortar: 243; bad, 619, 863; pink, of 
Oatania, 166 

Mortgagee v. surveyor, Dannes y. Gould, 
269, 654 

Mortgage of building agreement, 862 

Mortgages, surveyors and, 687 

Moses, Chris., in re, 59 

Moittiston manor house, 617 

Moving houses, is it economical, 756 

Mulready compatition, 911 

Municipal: buildings (Battersea) 685 
(Bath) 306, 476 (Bristol) 838 (Glasgow, 
dry rot at) 409 (Morley) 546 ( lat 
196 (Oxford) 31, 40, 69, 141 (St, Pancras 
629; engineers’ association, 102, 163, 
499; lodging house, Drury-lane, 336 

Museums: Ghizeh, 829; Highgate (sani- 
tary) 795, 834, 900; Oxford (Uniy.) 616; 
Soane (curatorship) 664, 825; hite- 
chapel, 595 

Music halls: and theatres, select com- 
mittee’s report on, 245, 273; Bristol 
(Empire) 722 

Mysteries, some, of modern architecture,72S 

Mytholmroyd sewage scheme, 825 


NAMES, archicects’, on buildings, 760 

Nation]: art training school, 69; assocn. 
master builders, 211, 235; competition 
(drawings) 478 (schools of art) 181; 
gallery, 95; plumbers’ congress, Dundee, 
40 


Navigable rivers in France, 655 
Neglected chapter of architectural history, 
452 


Negligence: contributory, 513; in house 
drainage, alleged, 305 

Nelson, Lanes., new reservoir, 479 

New: closet seat, 523; Lancashire water= 
ing place, 165; lights in boundary walls, 
686, 724; street schemes, Holborn to ~ 
Strand, 34, 95, 108, 165, 199; works 
department, L.C,C. 733, 761; York 
(aqueduct, action for extras) 306 (archi- 
tec:ural league) 938 (highways) 130 
(Opera house, burning of) 445 (theatre 
rezula‘ions) 195; Zealand, co-operative 
contract3 in, 614 
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Newbattle abbey, excavation: at, 897 

Neweastle, Rutherford college, 511 

Newen v. Steer, ancient light:, 233 

New nan, G. and Oo, in re, 793 

Nonconformist church building, popular 
handbook of, 738 

Non-liability of architects 
orders, 549 

Non-party walis, 374 

Nooks and corners of Herefordsire, 660 

Northallertoa sewage works, 828 

Northampton sawage farm, 519 

North: Corawall railway, 
Germany, holidays in, 210 

Norton, Malton water supply, 580 

Notes; from Edinburgh, 57, 520; from 
Paris, 509, 589; on application of archi- 
tectural education, 653; on construc- 
tion of cranes and lifting machin:2ry, 90; 
on factory and worksiop act, 172; 
parliamentary, 32; wayside, 28, 40, 88, 
124, 160, 194, 230, 264, 32, 334, 370, 404, 
440, 474,508, 544, 560, 614, 643, 634, 720, 
754, 788, 824, 858, 894, 930 

Notice, pay in lieu of, 828 

Nottingham, exhibitions: art, 445; health, 
126; trailers?’ memorial as to rights of 
light, 759 

oe is a urinal necessarily a, 164, 479, 


for clients’ 


23), 617; 


OBITUARY: Austin, H. G., Oantor- 
bury, 162; Rarclay, Hugh, 788; Bicker- 
steth, Dean, 545: Bisset, J. H., 788; 
Bleibtreu, G., 559; Bcuce, R, Dundee, 
162; Cheiake, W., Hereford, 174, 234; 
Oleaver, W., 721; Dimmock, J., 476; 
Fowler, J., Louth, 545; France, H., junr., 
721; Fryer, A., 894; Gallani, P., 824; 
Gibson, J., F.S.A., 939; Gilchrist, T., 
476; Gonon, H, 404; Graves, H., 664; 
Gray, R., 628; Greenslade, J., 930; 
Greenwood, J, Southport, 350; Grover, 
J. W., 334; Hagzard, J., 894; Helliwell, 
T. W., 174; Hendrick, H., 510; Holly, 
H H., New York, 476; Jacksoa, J.&., 
CarJiff, 28; Joly, M.,476; Joseph, Felix, 
303; Kelly, R,, Mexborough, 858; Kirk. 
wood, W., Hdinburgh, 244; Létanz, E, 
Boston, Mass., 858; Macdonald, C., 
Aberdeen, 545 ; Marten, H.J., 664; Peel, 
P., 628; Roden, W. T., 930; Ryde, E., 

_ 350; Shaw,J., West Derby, 28; Simp3on, 
W., Alyth, 734; Sinclair, W., Lerwick, 
510; Skene, W. F., 334; Smith, A, 
Farnham, 858; Sugden, W., Leek, 475; 
Thomas, W. I., Montreal, 174; Thomp- 
son, W., 545: Trowbridge, Gen. W. P., 
350; Turner, J. Goldicott,721; Venables, 
R. R., 721; Von Siemens, W, 824; 
Waterston, Jas., 628; Wild, J. W., 664; 
Wilkins, R., Bristol, 244 ; Will, A,, 
Dundee, 39; Woolner, T., R.A., 545; 
Woot‘on, H. H., 174; Weight, Lyons, 
894; Wyatt, Matt, 476 

Obstructional, lateral, of light, 615 

Offices: clerks of works, and the building 
act, 838; county council (Stafford) 162 
(Wakefield) 723; local board (club 
designs) 908 (Orompton) 860 (Hoylake) 
40 (Ilford) 665, 895, 897 (Rawmarsh) 826 
(Shepton Mallet) 629; printing (Leeds) 
91 (Sheffield) 422 ; Public Record (exten- 
Sion) 768 

Oil-colour painters’ institute, 622 

Older formsof terracotta roofing tiles, 210 

Oldham: insanitary dwellings in, 514; 
sewerage works, 620 

* Open and unbuilt upon,’ 164, 479, 862 

Openings for the art workman, 587, 685 

Opera House, New York, burning of, 445 

Ordinary : flow of a river, 62; membersand 
artistic Fellows, 583 

Orientation of churches, 861 

Ornamental draughtsman and designer, 650 

Ornament, principles of, 349, 548 

Osborne house, additions to, 266, 385 

Our streets and footways, 89 

Outgoings, leases and, 72t 

Overhanuging cornices, 653 

Owen Jones prizes, 623 

Own:r, building, of a club, 759 

Ownership and retura of drawings, 342 

Owners: land, in London, 829; mineral, 
rights of, 828; unier the building act, 


937 

Oxford: cathedral, pre-Norman work a}, 
850; municipal buildings, 31, 40, 69, 141; 
University museum, 616 

Oxoniénsis, archzeol gia, 8 


PADDINGTON, St. Mary's hospitu 
competition, 546, 551 

Painters : get staniard wages, 687; in oil 
colours’ institute, 622; in water eslours 
socy., 763 

Paintinzs: ancient, at Caaterbury, 685; 
decorative, at the Academy, 105 

Painting: tar-smoke, 900; water colour, ia 
Hngland, 5 

Palace: Batrersei, Albert, 620, 765; Lin- 
lithgow, 302 

Palestine: future of, 104; riilway, 92 

Paris: architectural papers of, 126; notes 
from, 599, 788 

Park, Kirkcaldy, 511 

Parli.mentary : candidatas, 34,59; notes, 32 

Parker, W. R, Cardiff, in re, 793, 900 

Parquetry, Steinitz’s, 306 

Parsons, Henry: and his deputy, 862; 
charge against, 404, 409, 480, 724 

Parson who was his own architect, trouble: 
of, 756 

Party walls, non, 374 

Pattern making, principles of, 838 

Payilions : Hdin»urgh (cricket) 476; Eia- 
cliffs, Saeffizld (refreshment) 9; Reading 
(park) 701 


Paving : Jarrah wool b!ock, 499; vitrified | Railways: Barnton, 337; 


brick, 864 

Pay in lieu of notice, 828 

Payment fo: the too!-griading hour, 653 

Peel, Paal, the lata, 628 

Penalty of departing from sp2cificatioa, 444 

Perspestive; linear, 8; sialows ia, 170, 
871, 523, 909 

Perth builders’ annual outing, 19) 

Petroleun, poens in, 838 

Petrous tiles, 628 

Philadelphia, a cutting comp>tition in, 199 

Photographis survey of Warwi:kshire, 900 

Photographs: architectural, from Somerset- 
shire, 441; in Pall Mall, 452 

Physical laboratories, desideraty in, 203 

Pier, Roker, Sund:rlani, 372 

Pike v. Boyers, 899 

Piles in soft soil, safe load for, 794 

Pink mortar of Catania, 166 

Pip23: lead destroyed by electric action, 
445; specification for, 766, 895 ; stone- 
ware v. iron, 210, 792; water, 636, 724 

Pitfalls of practice, 167 

Pitwood, F. T, 758 

Plans : alteraative, architects’ chy-ges for, 
759; British library, for Chicazo ex ibi- 
tion, 443 

Plastering, bid, 479 

Platiag, hard silver, 838 

Plinths aad skirtings, 7 

Plumbers : compaay, 864 (and the Berriige 
bequest) 550; lectures to, 129; registra- 
tion, 129, 559, 585 62), 655, 639, 834, 933 
(and examinations) 733 (congreis, Dan- 
dee) 305, 406 

Plumbing : and drainage specifization, 592, 
766, 826, 861, 895, 898, 936; samitary, 
lestures on, 650 ; 

Pocket manual for art st 1deits, 130 

Poems; in petroleum, 833 

Police: court (Windsworth) 9; stations 
(Guildford) 442 (Sheffi +14) 826 (York) 582 

Polish and varnish maker, practical, 634 

Pollution, river, at Bury, Lanes, 584 

Polytechnics: Bo-o1agh-road, S,H, 489; 
Clerkenwell, 477 

Pompeii, an Algerian, 59 

Poplar free library, 32, 525 

Popular handbook of 
church building, 733 

Portsmouth, sanitary congres; at, 370, 495, 
415 

Position of timber, 373, 498, 478, 518, 533, 
652, 757, 827 

Post offices: Glaszow, 335; 
723 

Poyers, Brothers’ atelier, Louvain, 409 

Practical; electrical light. fitting, 
polish and varnish maker, 664 

Practice, pitfalls of, 167 

Practices, unpr ofessional, 868 

Prague, the Powder tower, 614, 665 

Precipitant, best sswige, 199 

Premises, the alteration of, 378 

Presentation to the Lord Mayor, 900 

Preston master builders’ assoen , 551 

Pretty, putting it, 478 

Prie:, D., Nantymoel, in re, 937 

Prices, 6, 64, 135, 171, 265, 8.3, 348, 405, 414, 
486, 522, 625, 721, 732, 836, 930 

Princely premium at Killarney, 755 

Princip'es of: architectaral design, first, 
832; oraimoent, 349; pattern making, 838 

Priory, Princethorp2, St. Mary’s, 875 

Private: Bills for 1893, 794; contract, 
commission for sale by, 58+; road and 
street mking, 244; street works act, 
548, 584, 618 

Privy system at Bradford, 306 

Prize work at the Acade ny, 833 

Problems: of town deel »p nent, s»m3, 798 ; 
unsolved, 797 

Production anid us? of elestriz light, 733 


Noneoaformist 


Soutiampton, 


838 ; 


Professional: exclusiveness, 61; tax oa 
architects, 655 
Profession: art, ani sciences of archi- 


tecture, 484; or art, arciisectare a, 551, 
582 

Peogrammes, architectural ex mination, 8 

Promenaies: Dover, 756 ; Kiagston-on- 
Thames, 211 

Property : houze, handbook of, 733; ia 
balding mitearials, 233; real; limitation 
aci, 198 

Prosp3cts: arehitests’, in Australia, 37d, 
655 ; of engineering scienc>, 203 

Protectioa of ancient buildings, socy. for, 31 

Public: baths and washhouses, 280, 475, 
730; buildings, United States, 235; health 
for London 233; libraries (Ayr) 489 
(Buckingham Palac2-road) 701 (Gorton, 
Manchester) 211 (Lewisham) 351 (Poplar) 
32, 525 (Stoke Newington) 141 (White- 
chapel) 595 (Widnes) 546; record offize 
extension, 768; works, loaus for, 306 

Pump3 and pu up‘ag, 90 

Pupils : architects and, 447; architecis’,in 
Scotland, 235 

Purification of Lancashire rivers, 409 

Putting it pretty, 478 


QUADRANGLE and block, tha, 98 

Quantities, shouli architects take out their 
own, 587 

Quantity surveyors’ table and diary, 838 

Quarry, dispute as to quitting, 164 

Q1e2nslani, conditions of contract in, 166 

Quitting a quarry, disput) as fo, 164 


RAEBURN an! Scottish portraitur,, 
585 


Raffaelle, duplicate cartoons by, 375 

Railway charges; and expenses, 125; cot- 
tages and the building act, 33; loco no- 
tive works, Stretford, 487 ; stations (and 
the building act) 95 (Derby) 183; widen- 
ing, near Bickley, 560 


Barzhead aud 
Hopeman, 337;. Cornwall, 617; Dee and 
Bidston, 934; Dore and Cainley, 617; 
electric, in London, 934; Indian, 396; 
Inverness and Aviemore, 92, 372, 560; 
Kettering and Rugby, 544; Manchester, 
Neweastle and Glasgow, 544; Manchester 
Sheffizld ani Lincolnshire, 32; Marton 
and Leamingtoo, 477; Metropolitan exe 
tension, Chalfont-road to Aylesbury, 387, 
872: North Corawall, 239; Pale:tine, 92; 
St. Helens and Lowton, 283; tha world’s, 
375: Tottenham and Forest Gate, 442; 
West Highland, 497; Wirral, 544 

Rainfall, its storage and discharge, 3 

R2al proparty, limitation act, 198 

Rembrandt, 864 

Re>uilding or repair, 831 

Receipes for staining wood, 59 

R2cord offize, public, extension, 765 

Reference library, an architect’s, 341 

Refuse: contractors’ a nuisinze, 123, 
destructors, electric lightiug ani, 2098; 
disposal, 663 

Registration: architects’ (bill) 31 (in Vic- 
toria) 550, 620; plumbera’, 129, 550, 585, 
620, 655, 689, 844, 933 (und examinatio 1) 
733 (congress, D indee) 306 

“ Rendu” of architectural drawings, 379, 
649, 872 

Rapir or rebduilding, 831 

R2piies: and fixtures, arbitration a3 to, 
725; churchwarden's responsibility for, 
83, 127 

R2paying of London streets, 445 

R2ports: graphic methods, Brit. Assocn., 
204; theatres and musie-halls, s;lect 
committee, 245, 273 

Restaurant, Frascati, 760 

Restrictive covenants, 268 

Retaining walls, masonry, 29 

R2versionary iaterests in rights to light, 725 

Reviews: Advanced Building Construc- 
tion, 649; Almanacks and Diaries for 
1893, 874; Architectural Association 
Bcowao Book, 488, 547 ; Archexologia 
Oxoniensis, 8; Architectural Autiq ities 
of Isle of Wight, 555; Architesture, a 
Profession or an Art, 551; Arithmetic 
for Sshools, 350 ; BUILDING Naws Club 
design3, 205, 450, 908; Carpenter and 
Joiner, 838; Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland, 296; Charing- 
Cross to St. Paul’s, 650; Coventry Port- 
folio, 839; Decorator’s Assistant, 350 ; 
Dictionary of Architecture, T—Z, 104; 
Deiquic Blotting Case, 838; Hlectric 
Light, its Production and Use, 733 ; 
Electric Light Popularly Explained, 350 ; 
Engineering Magazine, 838; Fifty Years 
of the Water Cure, 664; Future of Pales- 
tine, 104; Garden Design and Architf2cts’ 
Gardens, 282; Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library, 350; Gothic Architecture, 873; 
Grammar of Woodwork, 659; Handbook 
of House Property, 733; Holidays in 
North Germany and Scandinavia, 210; 
Illustratei Catalogues, Art Galleries 
- (Birminghan) 838 (Glasgow) 838 ; [llus- 
tratel Huros3, 210; Illustrated History 
of Furniture, 174; Indiction Coils, 350 ; 
Inns of Court ani Chancery, 628; Iron 
and Steel Maker, 650; Labour Contracts, 
653; Lectures on Sanitary Plumbing, 
650; Lightning Conductors and Light- 
ning Guards, 650; Linear Perspective, 
8; Lockwood’s Dictionary of Mechanical 
Engineering Terms, 734; Manual of 
Continuation Schools ani Technical 
Instruction, 650; Nooxs ani Corners of 
Herefordshire, 660; Notes on Construz- 
tion of Ccaues and Lifting Mashinery, 
90; Older Form; of Terracotts Roofing 
Tiles, the, 210; Ornamental Draughtsmin 
and Designer, 650; Pocket Manual for 
Art Students, 130; Poems of Petroleum, 
838 ; Popular Hinibook of Nonzon- 
formist Church Building, 733; Practical 
Electric Light Fitting, 833; Practical 
Polish and Varnish Maker, 661; Pre- 
Norman Winiow at Oxford Cathedral, 
350; Principles of Ornament, 349; Prin- 
ciples of Pattern Making, 838; Pump; 
ani Pumping, 90; Quantity Surveyors’ 
Tables and Diary, 838; Sanitary Crusade 
through ths Hast and Australasia, 628 ; 
Scientific and Techuiecil Papers of Werner 
von Siemens, 210; Story of Leicester- 
square, 650; Transactions of American 
Socizty of Civil Hnzineers, 210, 350; 
Transactions of Society of Hngineers, 
104; Treatise on Therm )-Dynamies, 73+; 
Water Colour Painting in Hugland, 5; 
Woodwork, 73: 

Richmond, Surrey, water supply, 234 

Right of access to shore 128 

Rights: of minaral.owaara, 828; of way, 
804; to light (memorial as to) 759 
(reversionary interests in) 725 

Ripon, drainage of, 759 

Risks, contractor’s, 126, 128 

Rival builders, 725 

River: bath, tidal, 548, 618, 652 ; ordinary 
fiow of a, 62; pollution at Bury, Lane:., 
58 

Rivers: Lancashire, purificition of, 499 ; 
navigable French, 655; windings of, 202 

Road : and footivay blocks, 555 ; and stre3t, 
making, private, 244; maiatenance, 
arbitration, 793 

Robertaoa, W. F., in re, 723 

Roberts, W., in re, 584 

Robiason, J. L., R,H.A., 140 

Rochester: cathelral restoration, 232, 617; 
Eastgate, 525 

Rozers, J. G@., Portsmy 1th, in re, 395, 793 

Rome, electrical tran mission in, 964 


Roman remains: at Swaffham Prior, 858 ; 
at Wallsend, 105; in Cu nberland, 510 
Roof: coverings, roofs and, 201; steel, 416 

Roofing tiles, older forms of, 210 

Roofs; and roof coverings, 201; iron,art 
in, 481 

Rot, dry : 652; cheap cure for, 409 

Royal: Academy (prize work at) 833 (pro- 
posed migration to the Haymarket) 165 
(sculpture) 455 ; archee logical institute, 
211; gold medal, R.L.B.A,, 3; institute, 
British architects, 3, 662, 798, 869 
(examinations) 382; institute, oil colour 
painters, 622; Scottish academy, 936; 
society (British artists) 35, 622 (water 
colour painters) 763 

Rural building bylaws, 410 

Ryde, Edward, the late, 350 


SAF }oad for piles in soft soil, 794 

Saint: Andrew (Avonmouth) 722 (North- 
borough) 124 (Pa gnton) 547; Ann 
(Manchester) 759; Aubyn (Jersey) 581; 
Augustine (Tonge Moor) 175; Barnabas 
(Dulwich) 231, 665 (Linthorpe) 755 ; 
Bridgid (Kildar2 Cathedral) 267; Clement 
(Bradford) 511; George (Aldershot) 30 
(Camberley) 511 (Neweastle-under-Lyme) 
547 ; Giles (Hdinburgh, Inglis meml.) 
515; Gilles (mear Caen) 769; Gregory- 
by-S:. Paul, H.C., 769; Hilda (Hartle- 
pool) 546; Hugh (Lincoln, R.C.) 755 ;. 
James (Salt) 581; John Baptist (Kidder- 
minster) 616; John Divine }(New York) 
935; John Evangelist (Crawshawbooth) 
648; John’s, Newfoundland (cathedral 
burnt) 95 ; Louis waterworks, 375; 
Matthew (Barnardstown, Newport) 476; 
Mary (Browaoedige, RC.) 267 (Elmley 
Castle) 735 (Leigh Woods, Bristol) 616 
(Oxfoci) 859 (Paddington hospital) 546, 
551 (Prine2thorpe, priory) 875 (Shrewse- 
bury) 91 (Wiggenhail) 306; Mary Mag- 
dalen (Old Fish-street, H.C.) 769; 
Matthew (Brixton) 235; Michael (Bed- 
ford-park, Chiswick) 885 (Kisgstown, 
R.C ) 231; Oswald (Small Heath) 442 ; 
Pancras (municipal buildings) 629 ; Paut 
(Addlestone) 805 (B2dminster) 791 (Hast 
Barry) 791 (Hlinburgh) /616; Peter and 
Paul (Gt. Orosby, RC.) 30; Peter (Bex- 
hill) 685 (Plymouth) 825 (Roath) 315 
(Wolverhampton, institute) 124; Philip 
(Stepney) 617, 789, 805, 875; Saviour 
(Liverpool) 30 (Southwark, free library) 
510, 517 (do. baths) 617, 621 (Weston= 
super-Mare) 875; Sepulchre (Holborn 
Viaduct) 162; Stephea (Vienna) 655; 
Swithin (Hither-green, 8.H.) 91 

Sales at the London Mart, 130 

Sale, sewage works at, 688, 726 

Salford: arbitration at, 233; sewage puri- 
fication at, 59 

Salon floor, 126 

Sand: blastfo cleansing wails, 166; earth 
and grass roofing, 140 

Sanitary : appliances (domestic) 347 
(mus2un, Highgate) 795, 834, 900; build- 
lng construction, 794; condition of our 
towns, 307; congress at Portsmouth, 307, 
405, 415; crusade through the Hast and 
Australasia, 310, 346, 380, 628; in= 
spectors (assocn,) 722 (examinat on) 95 
(lectures to) 480; plumbiag, lectures on, 
65); specialities, 209; ventilation, 872 

Sargeant W.,inre, 899 

Sash-fastener, Rogers’s, 8 

Schools: Birmingham, 267; British, at 
Athens, 88; City of London (Ward's) 
763 ; continuation, manual of, 650; 
Elinburgh, 302; Gateshead (Hilison) 6855 
Hong Kong (girls) 735 ; Hove, (R.C.) 
629; J. hn-street, W.C. (Sunday) 105; 
Natioual art training, 69; Preston (deaf 
and dumb) 511; Reading (science) 476; 
Temple-st. HU. (Ward’s, girls) 3363 
Walthamstow (industrial) 860. (See also 
under Board, Grammar, and Technical 
Schools. ] 

Schools of art: Birmingham municipal, 
375 (and the archi. as3ocn.) 385; Car- 
marthen, 476 ; national. competition, 181; 
Westminster, 338 

Science, artand profession of arcuitecture, 


cotiani: and Ireland, tuunel between, 
129 ; architects’ papils in, 235 ; castellated 
and domesticated architecture of, 206 

Scottish Academy, royal, 936 

Seaside: architects, 724,791; bath-houge, 
elub designs, 205 ; dwellings, 448 

Seasoning wood, kiln for, 95 

Seat, new closet, 523 

Select committee’s report on theatres and 
music-halls, 245, 273 

Self-actinzg sash fastener, 8 

Selkirk, subterranean passage near, 270 

Sevenoaks, sewerage of, 828 

Severn tunnel : 757 ; diffisulties, 140 

Sewage: disposal, 197 (at Hanwell, cross=- 
actions as to) 94; farm arbitration at 
Walton, Liverpool, 234; precipitant, 
best, 199 

Sewer : relief, at Brooklyn, 282; what is a, 
83 


Sewers : cleansing ani veatilation of, 509 ; 
size of, 58 

Shadows in perspective, 170, 371, 623, 909 

Shakespeare, architecture of, 314 

Sheffield: night soil disposal, 759 ; sosiety 
architects and surveyors, 561, 685 

Shooting: box, club designs, 450; lodge, 
Alnabreac, 196 

Short or full specifications, 657 

Should architects take ont 
quantities ? 587 

Shutters, sliding v. lifting, 548 


their own. 


Supplement to the 
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Siam, teak trade in, 410 

Bicily and Greece, temples in, 764 

Siemens, W. von: 210; the late, 210,824 

Sign, sky: is a model windmill s, 94, 654, 
793; whatis a, 758 

Silver plating, hard, 838 

Simitha, Roman theatre at, 339 

Sites for theatres, suitability of, 373 

1634, archit2ctural tour in, 67, 187 

Size o sewers, 58 

Skirtings and plinths, 7 

Sky sign: is a model windmill a, 94, 654, 
793; whatis a, 758 

Slaters, master, association, 382 

Sliding v. lifting shutters, 548 

Slopes, chaining on, 101 

Slumbering instinct, a, 651 

Smithfield markets, electric lighting in, 664 

Soane museum curatorship, 664, $25 

Societies: archzeslogical (Kent) 105; archi- 
tects, 511, 588, 694, 764, 832 (excursion 
to France) 28, 233 (do. Manchester) 511, 
525, 858; architects and surveyors 
(Sheffield) 561, 685; architectural (Leeds 
and Yorkshire) 734, 825, 897 (Liverpool) 
480, 511, 734; arts, 726; British artists, 
exhibitions, 35, 622; building, the law 
of, 408; civil engineers, American, 210, 
350; engineering (Liverpool) 81; engi- 
neers, 103, 104, 487, 684, 837; protection 
of ancient buildings, 31; water colour 
painters, 763 

Soft soil, safe load for piles in, 794 

Soil pipes as lightning conductors, 203 

Soils: soft, safe load for piles in; 794; 
stability of walls on, 36, 134, 242, 277, 
844, 419, 518, 623, 801, 903 

Some: first principles of architectural 
design, 832; mysteries of modera archi- 
tecture, 728; problems of town develop- 
map 798; temples in Greece and Sicily, 
7 

Somersetzhire excursion, archi, ascocn., 163, 
204, 235,279; photographs of, 441 

Sound, deadening, 861 

Southwark: baths competition, 617, 621; 
public library competition, 510, 517 

Span, large, arches of, 231, 413, 483, 558, 
697, 902 

Specialists, architect, 763 

Specialities, sanitary, 209 

Specification : drainage and plumbing, 592, 
766, 826, 861, 895, 898, 936; penalty of 
departing from, 444 

Specifications: full or short, 657; working 
drawings and, 412 

Stability of walls on s ils, 36, 134, 242, 277, 
344, 419, 518, 623, 801, 903 

Stage, timber, is it a building, 338, 444 

Stained glass, 445, 580, 795, 828 

Staining wood, recipes for, 59 

Stations: fire (Grays) 489; police (Guild- 
ford) 442 (York) :582; railway (and the 

building act) 95 (Derby, Midland) 168 

Statues: Berlin (Great Elector) 489; 
Chicago (Burns) 755; ‘Durham (W. Craw- 
ford) 445; Exeter (Drake model) 479 ; 
Lichfield cathedral, 410 

Steam: or hot water for greenhouse heat- 
ing, 349; power, carvers’ right to charge 
for, 862 


DINED) Hees ards be) 


Steel: in construction, 303; roof, 416 

Steeples and towers, 910 

“ Stickit’’ architect, tho, 72° 

Stone: arches of large span, 231; bedding 
iron on, 478; cornice, measuring, 164; 
Hopton Wood, 478 ; macadamised, 
export of from Cherbourg, 59; suggestive 
domestic work in, 175 

Stones, holding power of bolts in, 129 

Stoneware vy. iron pipes, 210, 792 

Stonework, renoyating, 408,478 

Storage and discharge of rainfall, 3 

Storm in a teacup at the A.A., 160 

Strains$ in girders, 936 

Strand to Holbora, new street schemes, 34, 
95, 103, 165, 199 / 

Stratford, G.E.R. works, 487 

Street; making, private, 244; new, frou 
Holborn to Strand, 34, 95, 108, 165, 199; 
paving experiment in Glasgow, 864; 
private works act, 548, 584, 618 

Streets: and footways, our, 89; existing, 
and the building act, 687; g ziens as 
encroachments on, 549; Lonton, re- 
paving of, 445 

Stresses in cranes, 373 

Structures, latent weaknesses of, 275 

Stucco front, 686 

Student surveyors, books for, 478 

Students, art, pocket manual for, 130 

Subcontractor and contractor, 126 

Subway, Clapham Junction and Padding- 
ton, 354 

Sugden, W., of Leek, the late, 475 

Suggestive domoastic work in stone, 175 

Suitability of sites for theatres, 373 

ae? rages of alumina a3 sewage precipitant, 

99 

Summer hoase, club design, 351 

Sundial, Holyrood palace, 665 

Surveying, land and levelling, 4,32, 92, 
101, 197, 278, 304, 448, 512, 547, 583, 61 

Surveyor : action by mortgagee against,654 ; 

extraordinary charge against, 619, 653 

Surveyors: action for libel, 687; and mort- 
gages, 687; Australasian, conferences of, 
864; charges, 758; student, books for, 478 

Surveyors’ institution: 700, 853; colonial 
membership of, 836; examinations, 95 

Suryivals, architectural, 657 

Swash v. Reny (fees) 725, 900 

Swedish wooden houses, 478 

Swimming baths, 730 

Swindler of timekeepers, 59, 127, 444 

Sydney: arts ani crafts exhibition, 795; 
hospital ssandal, 270 


TAKING out their own quantities, 
architects, 587 

Tall chimneys in America, 375 

Tare, indicator, new, 760 

Tar smoke painting, 900 

Taunton excursion, Archi. assocn., 


163, 
204, 239, 279 


Taxation: of arbitrators’ fees, 269; of 
building land, 204 

Teacup, storm in a (an A.A.) 160 

Teak trale in Siam, 410 

Technical schools: Aberdare, 723; Ac- 


crington, 385; Aston, 889; 


Batley, 57, 
859; 


Birminghan, 825; Douglas, I.M, 
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40; Maidstone, 595, 629; Manchester, 
351, 377, 421, 495, 489; Port Talbot, 701; 
Radcliffe, 897 ; Salford, 511; Widnes, 546 

Temples: hypzethral, 869; in Greece and 
Sicily, 764 

Tennis courts, 618 

Terracotta tiles, older forms of, 210 

Testing drains, 478, 512, 548, 583 A 

Theatre: lessee and clergyman, action 
between, 828 ; regulations in New York, 
195 

Theatres: 63, 138, 168, 208, 232, 237, 308, 
882, 418, 419, 477, 555, 590, 695, 765, 802, 
932; and music halls, select committee's 
report on, 245, 273; Brussels, 864; con- 
struction and interior arrangement of, 
65 ; Simithu, Chemton (Roman) 339; 
suitability of sites for, 373 

Thermo-dynamies, treatise on, 734 

Thirty thousand volumes, 9 

Tidal river bath, 548, 618, 652 

Tiles: older forms of rosfing, 219; petrous, 
628 

Timber : and ita position, 373, 408, 478, 548, 
583, 652, 757, 827; stage, is it a building, 
338, 444 

Timekeepers, aswindler of, 59, 127, 444 

Tired tools, 130 

Tomb, Jay Gouid’s, 900 

Tour in 1634, architectural, 67, 137 

Tourists, architectural, 237 

Tower: Blackpoo!, 230, 872; of London, 
the,31; Wembley, 302 

Towers and steeples, 910 

Town: air, impurities in, 203; develop- 
ment, problems of, 798 aide 

Town halls: Battersea, 685; Bexhill, 665, 
825; Killarney, 755; Lianelly, 315, 477, 
545, 547; Morley, 546; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 629; Walsall, 105, 198, 211, 383, 
723, 860, 867 ' 

Towns, our, sanitary condition of, 307 

Tramways: cable (Matlock) 560 (Streat- 
ham) 860; compressed air for, 655; 
London arbitration, 165, 233, 863 

Tribunal of arbitration, 899 

Troubles of a parson, 756 

Tubing, flexible metal, 203 

Tunnels: Irelani and Scotland, 129; Mer~ 
sey aqueduct, 298 ; Severn, 140, 757 


UNBUILT upon and open, 164, 479, 862 

Underground waters, circulation of, 203 

Uniischarged bankrupt, action by, 653 

Unfenced machinery, 793 

United: service institution, 655; States, 
designing of public buildings in, 235 

University : Aberdeen, 648; college, London 
(architecture) 69 (Uzyptology at) 794 

Unprofessional practic2s, 838 

Unsolved problems, 797 

pa pe it necessarily a nuisauce, 164, 479, 

62 


VALUER’S licen32, 827 

Ventilating : appliances, Shorland’s, 486 ; 
sash fastener, 8 

Ventilation : 834, 898, 936; and cleansing 
of sewers, 509; sanitary, 872 
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Vicarious design, 831, 897 
Volumes, thirty thousand, 9 
Vyrnwy water supply, 94, 101, 860 


WAINSCOTING, 151, 698 

Wall, boundary, new lights in, 686, 724 

Walls: damp, 792; insufficient thickness 
of, 513; masonry retaining, 29; measuring, 
827; non-party, 374; on soils, stability 
of, 35, 134, 242, 277, 344, 419, 618, 623, 801, 


Walsall: baths, 546, 583, 617, 651, 755, 867 
town hall, 105, 198, 211, 385, 723, 860, 
887; year’s progress in, 795 

Warehouse, what is a, 513, 653, 692 

Warwickshire, photographic survey of, 990 

¥Vashable distemper, 827 

Washhouses and baths, public, 230, 475, 730 

Water: closets (Champion) 874 (Merrill’s) 
910; colour (painters society) 763 (paint- 
ing in England) 5; eure fifty years of the, 
664; filtering, 29,37 ; hot, water, cylinders 
ani tanks for, 996; pipes, 686, 724 
(destroyed by electric action) 445 — 

Way: covered, 758; rights of, 804 

Wayside notes: 28, 40, 88, 124, 160, 194, 


230, 264, 302, 834. 370, 404, 440, 474, 308, 


544,560, 614, 648, 634, 720, 754, 783, 824, 
858, 894, 930 ‘ 
Weight: breaking, 758, 792, 827; of 
crowds, 838 

West Hartlepool, progress of, 129, 728 

Westminster abbey, 805, 861, 897 : 

What: is a “ building’? 444; a “sewer”? 
33; asky sign? 768; a warehouse under 
the building act? 513, 653, 692; have we 
to do with the beauty of London, 692 

Which way to steer, 97 

Whittingham, C.S., in re, 94 

Who calls the tune musi pay, 33, 127 

Wight, Isle of, antiquities of, 555 

Wild, J. W., the late, 664 

Widiamson, C, H., in re, 163 

Windmill, model, is ita sky sign ? 94, 654, 793 

Window design, 797 

Wooden : houses, Swedish, 478 ; structures, 
unlicensed, 128 

Wood: and iron verandahs, 725; seasoning, 
kiln for, 95; staining, recipes for, 59; 
vaulting, Winchester, 520 

Woodwork: 784; and furniture, 829 5 
grammar of, 650 

Worcester sewage disposal, 933 

Work-a-day art, 615 

Workhouses: Hastings, 335; Kuntsford, 
105 ; Patricroft, 442, 826; Tottenham, 105 

Working drawings and specifications, 412 

Workman, art, openings for the, 587, 685 

Workmen, travelling time for, 64 

Works : and services, contracts for, 6535 
depsrtment, L.C.C., 733, 761 

Wrong end, beginning at the, 553 

Wywy hygienic stove, 335 


XYLOLITH, 306 


YEO, pollution of the, 794 . 
Y.M.C.A., Ipswich, 511 
Yost typewriter, 430 
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ABBEYS: Dryburgh, 736; Newbattle, 
N. B, (sundial at) 212; Old Cleve, 241, 
246; Westminster (restored north tran- 
sept) 806 

Aberdeen mercat cross, 212 

Academy, royal: decorative paintings at, 
106; pictures, 386; sculpture, 10, 456 

Adamant, deluge, 558 

Additions to Wightwick manor, 736 

Addlestone, new chancel, St. Paul’s ch., 808 

Albert-gate, Hyde-park-court, 736 

Alford, house near, 840 

Almshouses: Coventry (Bablake and 
Bond's hospitals) 840; Marshfield, 176 

Altar: Oxford cathedral, new, 630; piece 
by Crivelli, National Gallery, 246 

American drawing-room, an (Free Classic 
in extremis) 614 

ere maprch Barareh of Isle of Wight, 


Antwerp cathedral, from Place Verte, 876 

Apse interior, Coutances cathedral, 422 

Arabian room, Seville-st., W., 316 

Arcade details, hotel de ville, Oudenarde, 87 

Arch, corbelled, Dunster church, 212 

Arches : large span, iron, 418, 483, 559, 693, 
902; stone, 231 : 

Architect’s: furniture at Nottingham, 
456; library at Detroit, 417 

Architectural: antiquities of Isle of Wight, 
562; association excursion to Somerset. 
shire, 212, 241, 246, 263, 284, 596; draw- 
ings, “rendu” in, 379, 649, 873 

Architecture of Scotland, castellated ani 
domestic, 206, 207, 212 

Arm chairs : French, 507; Ital‘an, 316 

Association, architectural, excursion to 
Somersetshire, 212, 241, 246, 263, 284, 596 

Aston public baths, 702 

Asylum, lunatic : Coxlodge, Newcastle, 176 
(2nd prem. design) 456 

Ayr, Carnegie free library, 490 


BABLAKE hospital, Coventry, 840 
Balfonr, A. J., Onslow Ford’s bust of, 10 
Bangkok, King’s palace, 347 

Bangor, North Wales training college, 912 


Banks: Bradford (Yorkshire Penny) 176; 
Erstbourne (London and Oounty) 686 
Barr, North, sundial at, 2/2 
Bath: house, club designs, 212; room, 
chimneypiece in, Nottingham, 456 
Baths: and washhouses (oy R. O. Allsop) 
281, 475, 731; Aston, 702; tidal river 
548, 618; Walsall (plan) 651 . 
Bayreuth, plan of Wagier’s theatre, 238 
Beiford-park, Chiswick, pulpit and stalls, 
Sb, Michael’s church, 386 
Bedroom furniture, sketch competition, 473 
Beistead, carved, of Jeanna d’Albert, 193 
Beech Holme, Colwyn Bay, stables at, 596 
Belfast, semi-detached houses, 876 
Benhilton, the Nook, 142 
Bennett’s premises, Cheapside, 876 
Berlin, statue of the Great Elector, 49) 
Billiard room, Fox Oak, Burhill, 702 
Birkdale, Southport, house at, 886 
Birling, Kent, proposed district church, 422 
Bishop Lydeard church, 28! 
Bishopsgate-street Within, premises, 284 
Blackheath, Wonersh, mission chapel, 490 
Blackmore farm, Somerset, 234 
Blount door spring and check, 825 
Board schools; Carlisle, 806; Manchester 
(higher grade) 562 
Boathouse, Coombe-park, Whitchurch, 316 
Bolton, St. Augustine’s church, Tonge 
Moor, 176 
Bond’s hospita!, Coventry, 840 
Bootham, York, houses at, 490 
Bordeaux, plan of Grand Theatre, 803 
Bower farm, Darleigh, 284 
Box, shooting, club designs, 456 
Boyd collection of furniture, 857 
Bradford, Suntield, Daisy Hill, 422 
Brick; and tile iron frame, 911; summer- 
house, club design, 352 
Brighton, R.C. schools, Hove, 630 
British Columbia, Victoria catheiral 
designs: “ Ars,’ 598; * Duomo,” 106 
Bromsgrove, Firsdene house, 806 
Brondesbury, Grey training college, 422 
Brooklyn, Montauk club house, 625, 630 
Buckingham Palace-road publiclibrary, 702 


Buffet, 16th cantury, 142 

BUILDING NWS designing club: local 
board offices, 912; rosewood cabinet, 422 ; 
seyside bathhouse, 212; shooting box, 
456 ; summerhouse, 352 

Buildings in Mayfair, 803 

Burhill, billiard room at Foxhill, 702 

Business premises: Bishopsgate~street 
Within, 284; Bradford (oank) 176; 
Cambridge-circus, 702; Cheapside, 876; 
Chester, 562; Hastbourne (eank) 666; 
Piccadilly (hotel) 246; Strand, 696 

Bust of Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 10 

Battas, pigeon house at, 666 


CABINETS: Elizabethan, 490; roze- 
wood, 422; 16th century, 316; Sheraton 
corner, 490° 

Caen, south porch at St. Gilles, 770 

Caer-Hun, N. Wales, 106 

Calle Mayor, Fuenterrabis, 852 

Cambridge-circus, Gloucester mansions, 702 

Canadian summer cottage, design for, 702 

Capitals, Ionic, by Inigo Jones, 630 

Carbrook, Sheffizld, recreation ground 
lodge, 10 

Cardiff, Lady chapel at St. Peter’s, 333 

geo Manning, G. Puyvallee’s statue, 
4 

Carlisle, Brook-st. board schools, 896 

Carnassery castle, fireplace, 212 

Carnegie free library, Ayr, 490 

Carpentry and joinery, 7,8, 161, 693, 699 

Carved bedstead of Jeanne d’Albert, 193 

Oastellated architecture of Scotland, 206, 
207, 212 

Cast iron: arches of large span, 413, 483, 
559, 698, 902; mantelpieces, late Alfred 
Stevens’ designs, 893 

Castles: Carnassery, fireplace ia, 212; 
A gem ciety 702; Pollok, gateway, 


Cathedrals: Antwerp (from the Place 
Verte) 876; Cordova (tower) 142; 
Coutances (interior of apse) 422; Oxford 
rel altar and reredos) 630; Salisbury 
spire, from Bishop’s-garden) 912; Vic- 


toria, British Columbia design; (* Ars ” 
596 (‘‘Daomo”’) 106; Winchester, 520 
521, 526 on. 
Catton, Norwich, house at, 441 ; 
Cemetery memorials, Hammerfest, 849 
Centennial hall, Sydney, 881 
Centre table, York council chamber, 386 
Chaining on slopes, 101 
Chain, trayersing with the, 4, 5 


Pa 


e 


¢ 


Chairs: arm (French) 507 (Italian) 3163 - 


Chippendale, 490; French Renaissance, 316; 
shield back, 49); two Italian, 142; York 
council chamber, 389, 403 

Champion combination water closet, 874 

Chapels: Blackheath, Wonersh (mission) 
490; Clifton coll, (mosaic in) 806; 
Durham (Uai, coll) 876; Inyergowrie, 
N.B. (All Souls’) 562 ; Mont St Michel 
(crypt.) 422; Roath, Cardiff (Lady, at 
Sb. Peter's) 333 

Chapter house, Old Clesye abbey, 246 

Chatelet theatre plan, Paris, 893 

Caeapside, Bonnett’s premises, 876 

Check, door spring, Blount, 825 

Cheetham, Manchester, higher 
schoo!, 562 

Chest: dressing, 456; hall, 70 

Chester, premises in Hastgate-street, 562 - 

Children of the Wolf, by G. Frampton, 458 

Chimneypieces : Hist Quantockstead, 596; 
in architect’s house, Nottingham, 456 

Chippendale chair, 490 

Chiswick, pulpit at St. Michael's, Bedford- 
park, 386 

Chriat in the Midst of the Doctors, 806 

Churches: Addlestone (St. Paul’a, chancel) 
806 ; Bedford-park, Chiswick (3i Michael, 
pulpit and stalls) 386; Birling, Kent 
(district) 422; Bishop Lydeard, 284; 
City (St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-st.) 
770; Dalwich (St. Barnabas) 666 (West, 
extension) 352; Dunster, 212 (rood 
screen) 596; Eimley Castle, 736; Fen- 
wick, N.B. (pulpit and sounding board) 
212; Ham Hill, Kent (Christ) 159; 
Kilbirnie (Garnock family gallery) 212; 
Largs (Montgomery monument) 212; 
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Leominster, Sussex, 702; Minehead (St. 
Michael) 246, 253; New Shoreham, 451; 
Nicholaston (interior eas$ end) 702; 
Paisley (Coats meml.) 106; Penarth 
(All 88.) 10; Princethorpe Priory, 
Rugby (stalls) 876; Roath, Cardiff (St. 
Peter) 833; Ruishton, 241; St. Decuman’s, 
Somerset, 241; St. Gilles, Caen (s. porch) 
770; Saragossa (leaning tower) 840; 
Seville (towe:s) 142; Ssepney (St. Philip) 
770, 806, 840, 876, 912; Tannton (St, 
Mary) 284; Tonge Moor, Bolton (St. 
Augustine) 176; West Dulwich (exten- 
sion) 352; Weston -super- Mare (Sit, 
SARs 876; Wribvenhall (lych-gate) 


City, the: premises (Bishopsgate-street 
Within) 284 (Cheapside, Benuett's) 876; 
atta Magdalen church, O.d Fish st, 
%7 


Clacton-on-Sea, Grani hotel, 352 

Cleeye abb2y, 241, 246 

Ciifton college chap2], mosaic in, 896 

Closets, water: Champion combination, 
874; flush tank and trough,910 _ 

Club, BUILDING NEWS desigaing : cabinet, 
422; local board offices, 912; s2aside 
bath-houze, 212; shostiag-box, 453; 
summerhoussa, 352 

Clubhouse: Montauk, Brooklyn, N.Y., 625, 
ir ; Great Marlow, 630 ; Union, Holborn, 


Coalbrookdale mantelpieces, 898 

Coats memorial church, Paisley, 106 

Coffer, a mo lern, 70 

Colleges : Bangor (training) 912; Bronte:- 
bury (training) 422; Clifton (chip2l, 
mosaic in) 896; Dutham University 
(chapel) 875; Neweastle-on-Tyne 
(science) 212 

Columns to or¢eaa, Italian wiolen, 736 

Colwyn Bay, stables at Beech Holme, 598 

Combination water clozet, Champion, 874 

Competitions: baths (Walsall, selected 
mians Hb. Bonner) 65)». B, Ne? 
‘designing club (cabinet) 422 (local board 
offices) 912 (seaside bathhouse) 212 
(shooting-b ox) 456 (summerhouse) 352; 
board school (Manchester higher grade, 
selected, Boyle and- Bannett) 562; 
cathedral (Victoria, BC., “Ars”) 596 
(do., *‘Duomo*’) 106; chape! (Lady, 
Roath, Cardiff, salected) 333; libraries, 
public (Ayr, selected, C. Dougias aud 
Morrison) 490 (Poplar, selected, J. and 
8. F. Clarkson) 526 (St. George, Hazover- 
8q., selected, A. J. Bolton) 702; lunatic 
asylum (Coxlodge, Neweastle, selected 
deaizn, J. W. Dyson) 176 (do, 2ni, Mont- 
gomery and Carr) 456; municipal buili- 
ings (Oxford, selected, H. T. Hare) 49, 
70 (C, Bell) 40, 106 (J. B. Hikins) 
40 (Perkin and OCheston) 40, 70 
142 (EH. Runtz) 70; teshnical school 
(Manchester, selected, Spalding and 
Cross) 422,'499 (2ad, Gibson and Russz2ll) 
456 (8rd, Runtz and Farrow) 456 (4th, 
T, Sington) 490 (Port Talbot, W. L. 
Griffiths) 702; town hall (Ulane'ly, 1st, 
Simon and Tweedie) 526 (201, selezted, 
W. Griffiths) 526; trainiag ccllege 
(Bangor, selected, R. Grierson) 912 

Constructional drawings: roof in steel, 
416, 422; timber footbridge, 106 

Convalescent home, Perranporth, 316 

Coombe-park, Whitchurch, bo sthouse, 316 

Corbett's destructor farnace, 663 

Cordova, the Court of Oranges, 142 

Cornice, stone, 92, 164 

Cornwall, convalescent home for, 316 

Cothelstone manor house, 284 

Cottage : homes in Surrey, proposed, 23:; 
hospitals (Galashiels) 935 ( Willesden) 596 

Cottages: Canadian summer, design for, 
702; Longfor!, Kent, 770; Preston- 
brook, Warringtoa, 934 

Couch, Hepplewhite, 493 

Council chamber fittings, Yok, 352, 369, 
386, 403 

Court: of Oranges, Cordova, 112; police, 
Waadsworth, 10 

Courtyard at Palm, Mallorca, 386 

Coutances cathedral, interior of apse, 422 

Coventry, Bablake and Bond's hospitals, 840 

Cowan’s hospital, Stirling, 2i2z 

Coxlodge asylam, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 176 
(2nd prem, design) 455 : 

Crivelli, altarpiece by, Natioaal Gallery, 246 

Cross, Aberdeen m:rcat, 212 

Crusade, a sanitary, 310, 311, 347, 881 

Cryp; de l’Aquilon, Moni St. Michel, 422 

Cylinders and tanks forhst water works, 907 


DAISY HILL, Bradford, house at, 422 

Decoration, interior, by W. Hsasman, 562 

Decorative paintingsat Acsdemy and New 
Gallery, 106 

Deluge Adamant, Twyford’s, 558 

Designing club: local board offices, 912; 
rosewood cabinet, 422 ; seaside bath 
house, 212; shooting-box, 456 ; sum mer- 
house, 352 

Designs: “B.N.” club, 352, 422, 453, 912 : 
cottage, a Canadian (HE. Wiiby), 702; 
cottage homes, 284; drawing-room, an 
American, 614g interior decoration (W. 
Hensman), 562 Japanese stencil, 840; 
Die pe eae Washhouse {R. O. All- 
sop), >; Village institute (Graysona 
Ould), 195 i * 

Desks, York council chamber, 352, 493 

Destructor furnace, Corbett’s, 663 

Details: arches, iron, 413, 483, 559, 698, 
902; cabinet, 422; church (Siepney, St. 
Philip) 896, 876, 912; drainage and 
plumbiug,593, 594,765, 767, 768, 89, 895; 
fittings, York council chamber, 352, 369, 


886, 403, foot bridge, timber, 106; hotel 
de ville, Oudenarde, 87, 316; lani sur- 
veying and levelling, 4, 5, 101, 197, 278, 
279,304; municipal buildings, designs, 
Oxford (MH. T. Hare, selectei), 40 (Per- 
kin and Cheston) 70 (H. Runtz), 70; 
panels, 207 ; plinths, 7,8 ; roof in steel, 
416, 422; shadows, 170, 379, 649, 873, 
909; skirtings, 7,8; sun-dial (Holyrood) 
666 ; theatres, 139, 168, 309, 332, $83, 334, 
556,557, 590, 591, 695, 697, 766, 803, 932, 
933; wainscoting, 161, 698, 639; wood- 
carving, 284 : 

Detroit, architects’ library at, 417 

Dials; sun, Scottish, 212, 666 

Dining-room, Seville-s .. W., 316 

Distance, inaccessible, surveying, 32, 53 

Dostors, Christ inthe midst of the, 806 

Domestic : architectnre of Scotland, 203, 
207, 212; work in stone, suggestive, 176 

Door: panels, old, from Montrose, 207 ; 
spring and check, Blount, 825 

Drainage: and plumbing details, 593, 594, 
766, 767, 768, 895, 895; house, 792; tout 
a l'egout, Paris, 799 

Drawing: rooms (American) 614 (Prine3s- 
gate) 10; what not, 70 

“ Drawinge” table, 176 

Drawings : architactural ‘ reader” in, 379, 
649, 873; constructioaal (roaf in ste!) 
416, 422 (timber footbridg2) 196; Inizo 
Jones’ (capitals) 630 

Dressiag : chest, au arch'tact’s, 455; tadle, 
18th century satin wood, 176 

Dryburghabdbey, Sir W. Scott’s tomb, 733 

Dry rot, prevention of, 583 

Dubrot brick and tile iro1 frame, 911 

Dulwich : St. Barnabas’ churca, 666 ; West, 
extension of church, 350 

Danater: church, 212 (cool-screen) 596 ; 
market-house, 244 

Durham : coliege of science, Newoastl:, 
212; University:collega chapel, 876 

Durleigh, Bower farm, 234 

Dwellings, improved industrial, Grosvenor 
estate, W., 630 


BARTO, sand, aud gvas3 roofiag, 149 

Hastbourne, Loadyn and County bank, 
666 

Hast Qiantockstead, house at: 234; chim- 
ney piece in, 595 

Haton, Water, house at, 176 

Elector, the Great, stitue of, Berlin, 499 

Hlectroliers, 28% 

Hlizabethan cabinet, 499 

Elmley Cast!e church, 735 

Hmbaukment, Ward's szhool for girls, 770 

Enadcliff2 Wools, Sheffield, refreshment 
pavilion, 27 

Eatrance to pagoda, Rangoon, 310 

Ryersley house, Frodsham, 284 

Hxcursion, Architectural Association 
(Somers2t) 212,241, 246, 263, 284, 695 

Exeter, vak wainscoting from house at, 193 

Exhibitions: (Academy decorative paint- 
ings) 106 (pictures) 886 (sculature) 10, 
453; home arts (furaiture) 70; New 
Gallery (decorative printings) 106 


FARMHOUSES: Blicknore, 234. 
Bower, Dacleigh, 284 : 

Fastener, sash, Rozer;’s, 8 

Fate-led, by A. Toft, 10 

Favourites, by H. C. Fehiz, 10 

Fenwick church, pilpi: and souniing 
board, 212 

Fever hospital, Keighley, 770, 787 

Finland, wooden m:>morialg ia, 840 

Fire-engine statioa, Grays, 49) 

| Fireplaces: 28£; Cirnassery castle, 212; 
Hatton hall, 212 

Firsden2 house, Bromszrove, 803 

Fish-3t., E.C., St. Mary Magdalen’s ch, 
770 

Fittings for naw council chamber, York, 
$52, 369, 336, 493 

Flats, residential, Morp2th-terrace, S.W., 
912 

Flush tank and trough closet, Merrill's, 


10 

Foo.bridge, timber, dztails, 106 

Fountain, Ravelstoa ho1s>, N.B, 203 

Foxoak, Burhill, billiard-roo n, 702 

Frame, Dubrot brick iron, 911 

Fre3 Classic in extremis, 614 

Free libraries : Ayr, Cu-nezie, 490; L2vis- 
ham, 352; Poplar, 526; St. George, 
Hanover-square, 702; Whitechapel, 595 

Freach 16th century arm-chairs, 607 

Frodsham, Hyverstey hou-e, 284 

Fuenterrabia, Calle Mayor, 352 

Farnace, destructor, 653 

Farniture ; at Home Acts Exhibition, 70 ; 
bedroom (New York compatition) 473; 
Boyd collection, 857 ; old Haglish, 490 ; 
sketches, 142, 176, 193, 456 (from Mag- 
niac collection) 3163 York council 
chamber, 352,349, 386, 403 


GALAS GLELS cottaz3 ho:pital, 935 

Galilee, Winchester cath2dral, 52L 

Gallery: Kilbirnie church, 212; Natioaal, 
altarpiese by Orivelli, 246; New, desora- 
tive paintings at, 106 

Gardcoba, old, 857 

Gate, lych, Wribvenh2\1 ch., 803 

Gates, wro't iron, 284 

Gatzways: Pollok castle, 212; Tolelo 
(South) 666 

Genoa, plan of theatre, Charles Félix, 803 

Giralda tower, Seville, 142 

Girls’ schools: Embankment, H.C, ( Ward’s) 
770; Hong Kong, 753 

Glass, looking, 70 


Glenroy house, Finshley, 10 

Gloucester mansions, Canbri ige-2irsus, 702 

Gordoa m3norial shield, 19 

Gorles’on, mariners’ refuge, 420 

Gosford House, NB, 345,352 

Grand: hotel, Clacton oa-Sea, 352; opera 
house, Paris, 383, 803 

Grange house, Leominster, 633 

Gra3s, sand, and earth roofiag, 110 

Grays, fire engine statioa, 499 

Greit: Elector, statue of, B2rlia, 490; 
Marlow club, 639; Yarmouth, mariasrs’ 
refuge, Gorleston, 42) 

Grey training colieze, Brondesb wry, 422 

Gro3venor industrial dwellings, Oxford:sé,, 
63) 


HADDOWN hall, th: lower quid, 176 

Hall chest, modern, 70 

Halls: Hiddon, 176; Hatton, N.B. (fice- 
place) 212; Stanmore (turret staircase) 
142; Sydney (ceatennial) 381 

Ham Hill, Keat, Carist church 159 

Himmerfest cam3tery, Finland, woodea 
menorvial’, 849 

Hampstead, stulio far Deady Sadler, 733 

Haseley hall, 526 

Hastings new workhous:2, 336 

Hatton hall, N.B., ficeplase, 212 

Henley-on-Taa nes, Masonic buildings, 3! 

Hepplewhita; couch, 490; shield ba 
chair, 490 

Hereford, Pzior’s Maar, 683 

Herefordshire nooks and corners, 631, 656, 
683 

Higher craie school, Minsh2ater, 552 

Holborn, Unioa Club, 456 

Holman Hunt's Christ in the Midst of the 
Dostors, 806 

Holyrool palace, Queea Wary’s sundia’, 656 

Homs arts exhibition, furniture at, 7) 

Homes: convalessent (Perranporth) 3:8; 
proposed cottage, 284 

Hoag Kong, public school for girls, 753 

Hospitals: Coventry (Bablake’s and Bori’s) 
84); Galashiels (cottage) 935; Keighley 
(fever) 770, 787; Stirling (Cowan’s) 212; 
Willesden (cottars) 596 

Hotel de Ville, Oaienirde, details from, 87, 
316 

Hotels: Clacton-on-Ssa (Grand) 352; 
Manchester (Mosley) 26 

Hot-water wock3, eyliaders and tanks for, 
997 

House drainage, 792 

Houses: Alford, 840; Belfast, 876; Birk. 
dale, 383; Blackmore (farm) Somers3t, 
234; Bootham, York, 490; Bower (lar.n) 
Darleigh, 234; Buttas, Herefordshire 
(pigeon) 666; Caer-Huao, near Conway, 
106; Cambridge-circus, 702; Coombe- 
park (boat) 316; Cothelstone (manor) 
284; Detroit (interior) 417; Dunster 
(market) 246, 284; Hast Quantockstead, 
284, 596; Eversley, Frodshim, 284; Fircs- 
dene, Bromsgrove, 806; Foxo3k, Burhill 
(oilliard room) 702; Glenroy, Finchley, 
10; Gosford, N.B., 345, 352; Grange, 
L-ominster, 633; Grosvenor estate, W. 
(industria!) 630; HadiJoa (nal!) 176; 
Hampstead (studio) 736; Hase'ey (hall) 
526; Hyde Park court, Altbart-gate, 736; 
Longfori, Kent (cottages) 770; Marsh- 
fisld (alms) 176; Mayfair, W., 806; 
Morpeth-terrace, S. W. (flats) 912; Mottis- 
ton, I.W. (manor) 562; Northwood, 666 ; 
of Parliament, Meloourne, 381; Old 
Cattoa, Norwich, 441; Osborne, I.W. 
(new wing) 386; Poundisford, 246, 234 ; 
Prestonbrook, Warrington (cottages) 
934; Prior’s Moor, Hereford, 633; 
Revolution, Whittington, 789; Rodd, 
the, Herefordshire, 661 (mantelpiece) 
668; Rouzn (old) 770; NSelsdon-park, 
Sanderstead, 142; Seville-3t., W 
(interiors) 316; South Wraxall (manor) 
176; Stanmore Ha!l (staircase) 142; 
summer (club design3) 352; Sunfield, 
Daisy Hill, Bradford, 422; Sanaybank, 
Mapperley-park, Nottingham, 639; Sur- 
biton (villa) 456; The Nook, Beanilton, 
142; Toronto, 543; Water Haton, 176; 
Weobley, 661; Welburn (hall) Kirby, 
Moorside, 316; Weybridge, 770; Wight- 
wick manor, additions te, 735; Windsor, 
770; Wiston-place, 702 

Hove, R.C, schools, 639 

Hurstmonceaux castle, 702 

Hyde Park court, Albari-gate, 736 

Hygienic stove, Wywy, 335 


IMPROVAD industrial dwellings, 
Grosvenor estate, W., 639 ‘i 

Inaceessible distance, surveying, 32, 58 

Industrial dwellings, Grosvenor estate, 
W., 630 ; 

Infestious diseases hospital, Kzighley, 770, 
787 

Inigo Jones, original drawings by, 63) 

Toni caps, by Inigo Jones, 630 

Institute, village, 195 

Interior: decoration, by W. Hensman, 
532; east-end, Nicholaston ch., 702 

Interiors, two, of a London hous3, 316 

Intermediate school, Port Talbot (W.L, 
Griffiths’ design) 702 

Inyerzowrie, All Souls’ chapel, 562 

Iron: arches of lirge span, 413, 483, 559, 
698, 902: frame, brick and tile, 911; 
mantelpieces (cast), A. Staveas’ designs, 
893 

Ironwork, wrought, by Rashleigh, Phipps, 
and Dawson, 284 

Isle of Wight: architectural antiquities of, 
562; Mottiston manor, 652; Osdorae 
house, additions to, 385 


Italian : chairs, two, 142; wooden colunas 
to organ, 736 


JACOBEAN sofa, 49) 

Japanese stencil-cut des gns, 840 
Joinery aud earpantry, 7, 8,161, 698, 699 
Jones, Inigo, original drawings by, 630 


KEIGHUEY, fever hospital, 770,787 

Kensington: interiors, 49; Princ2’s-gate 
10; museum (organ columns) 736 

Kilbirnie churead, family gallery, 212 

King of Siam’s palaces, Bangkok, 347 

Kirby Moorside, Welburn hall, 316 

Knilt, Lord Mayor, portrait of, 483 


LAMPS, wrouzht mstal, 28! 

Land surveying ani levolliag, 4,5, 92,191, 
197, 278, 279, 394, 512 

Large spiniroa arones, 413, 433, 559, 698, 
902 

Lirgs church, Montgomery monuments, 
2.2 


Laaning tower of Sarago331. 843 


Leominster: caurch, Saisex, 702; the 
Grange house, 683 

Levelling and lanij surveying, 4, 5, 92, 
101, 197, 278, 279, 304, 512 

Lewisham pablie library, 352 

Library, public: Ayr, O.rnegie, 490; 


Lewisham, 352 ; Poplar, 526; 3b. Gearge, 
Hanover-squate, 702; Whitrchipel, 595 

Library, an architest’s, Detroit, 417 

Lights, new, ia old wall, 652 

Lianelly towa ball: Ist design, Simo2 and 
Tweedie, 528; 2ad,selectei, W. Griffiths, 
526 

Local board offizes, club desizas, 912 

Lodges : Sheffield, Carbroox recreation 
groini, 10; Hadeliffe Wools, 27 

Longford, Kent, esttages ab, 770 

Looking glass, modera, 70 

Lord: Mayor Knill, portrait of, 438 ; 
Mayor’s chairaad desk, York 413 

Lowec quad, Haidon hail, 175 

Lunatic asylum, Cozlodge, Newcastle, 1765 
(2nd prem. desiga) 453 

Lych gate, Wribbenhall ch., 808 


MAGNATC collection, furaituce from, 
316 


Mallorea, seanes in, by W. BF. Yeimaz, 385 
Manchester: higher grade sshool, 562; 
Mosley hotel, 246; technica! schooi 
desigaos (1st, Spalding and Cross) 422, 
490 (20d, Gibson and Russell) 453 (3rd, 
Ruatz and Farrow) 456 (4th, T. Sington) 
430 
Manning, Cardinal, by G. Puyvallee, 456 
Manor houses: Cothelstone, 284; Mottis- 
ton, I.W., 562; South Wraxall, 176; 
Water Haton, 176; Wizhtwick, 736 
Mansion3: Gloucester, Cambridge-sircus, 
702 ; Hyde-park-court, Albert-gate, 736 
Mantelpieces: cast iron, Coalbrookdale, 
893; tha Roid, Herefordshire, 666 
Mapperley-park, Nottingham, house at, 
630 


Maria Grey trainiug college, Bronde-bury, 
422 

Mariners’ refuge, Gorleston, 420 

Market : house, Dunster, 246 ; 
Tiibingen, 562 

Marlow, Great, club, 630 

Marshfield, Glos., almshouses, 176 

Masonic buildings, Henley-on-Thames, 316 

Mausoleum, Seaton Delaval, 582 

Mayfair, residencss in, 806 

Mayor’s, lord, chair and desk, York, 403 

Measuring stone cornice, 164 

Melbourne, houses of Parliament, 38L 

Memorial: churci (Coats) Paisley, 106; 
shield, Gordon, 10 

Memorials, wooden, Hammerfasé, 840 

Mereat eross, Aberdeen, 212 

Merrill’s flash tank and troagh closat, 910 

Milan, plao of Scala thzatre, 382 

Minehead church: 246; rood screen, 263 

Minstrel in Mallorca, a, by W. F. Yeames, 
386 

Mission chipel, Blackheath, Wouersh, 490 

Modern furniture at Home Arts Exhibi- 
tion, 70 

Montauk club hous3, Brooslyn, N.Y , 625, 
630 

Moatgomery monument, Largs, 212 

Mont St. Michel, Crypt de l’Aquilon, 422 

Monument, Montgomery, Largs ch., 212 

Morning, by H.C. Fehr, 10 

Morpeth=terrace, Victoria-3t., flats, 912 

Mosaic, Christ in the Midst of the Doztors, 

06 


place, 


8 

Mosley hotel, Manchester, 246 

Mosque tower, Cordova, 142 

Mortiston manor house, I.W., 562 . 

Muaicipal buildings: Oxtord, designs 
(selected, HT. Hare) 40, 70 (C. Bell) 40, 
106 (J. B. Hikins) 40 (Perkin and Cheston) 
40, 70, 142 (E. Rantz) 70; Sydney, 381 

Museums: S, Kensington (organ columns) 
736; Whitechapel (free library) 596 


NATIONAL Gallery, altar-piece by 
Crivelli, 246 ‘_~ 

New: Gallery, decorative paintings af, 
106; lights in old wall, 652; Shoreham 
church, 451; York, Montauk club house, 
625, 630 ; 

Newbattle abbey sundial, 212 ' 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Coxlodge asylum, 176 
(2ad prem. design) 455; Durham college 
of science, 212 
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Nicholaston church, interior, east end, 702] Cross) 422 (2nd, Gibson ani Russell) 456 | Sshoo's: Carlisle (boird) 806; fortes Tank 68) $05) Se re ead 

Nooks and corners, Herefordshire, 661, 666, (3rd, Runtz and Farrow) 456 (4th, T. ment (Ward's, girls) 770 5 Hong-Kong os y 
683 Sington) 490 (Port Talbot, W. L. (girls’) 753; Hove (RC ) 630; Manchester, Wanton, Bt. Maryn CURRIES 

Nook, the, Benhilton, Surrey, 142 Griffiths) 702; theatres, 139, 237, 238, higher grade, 562 ; Manchester, oes Teshateat ohocts : Maacheeeas) abel 

North : Barr, N.B., sundial, 212; transept,}| 239, 309, 382, 383, 384, 556, 557, 590, 591,] designs (selected, Spalding an oe) mecpere Spaldin ana Geant 422, 490 
Westminster Abbey, 806 ; Wales training} 696, 697, 766, 803, 932, 933; towers} 422, 490 (2nd, Gibson and Russe pene fs 4, Gibson and Russell) 456 (3rd, 
college, Bangor, 912 (Oudenarde, hotel de ville) 316 (Prague, (3rd, Runtz and Farrow) 456 (4th, T. ae yn Yarrow) 456 (4th, T. Sington) 

Northwood, Pinner, house at, 666 Powder) 596 (Saragossa, leaning) 840;] Sington) 490; Port Talbot technical 490: phe Talbot (W. L. Griffiths) 702 

Norwich, residence at Catton, 441 town hall (Lianelly, Ist, Simon and] (W. L. Griffith’s design) 702 Gamateres Shway Dagohn pagoda, Ran- 

Nottingham: fittings in au architect’s| Tweedie) 526 (2nd, selected, W. Griffiths) ences college of, Newcastle-on-Tyne, aren an 

: ; 

ones ot ReSr eae Renae bhetaen by W. Reynolds Stephens, 106 - | Scotland, castellated and domestic archi- | Toames pectercey Re hageh He gest 

Plinths and skirtings, 7,8 tecture of, 296, 207, 212 ae eogee Pe 382 393, 384 556 597, 590. 

Plumbing and drainage details, 593, 594,| Scott’s (sir W.) tomb, Drybirghabbey,| 238, 239, ? 803, 982 ae os 
766, 767, 788, 895, 896 Sereens, rood: Dunster, 595; Mineh2ad,736 Bh 696, 69 eg fe oe ’ 

Police-court, Wandsworth, 10 263 ; Priacethorpe Priory, 876 Ertl ba‘ * Hate git 

Pollok castle, gateway, 212 Sculpture: academy, 10, 456; Salon, 456 Ti € Iron ier a ou, 652, STs toate 

Poplar public library, 526 Seaside bath-houss, club designs, 212 ae rrr anier oa, ? ; 

Porch, church, St. Gilles. Cen, 770 Seaton Delayal, mausoleum at, 562 T tod ane ey 1 Sol, 668 

Portrait of Ald. Stuart Kaill, 488 Seats, York council chamber, 352 To e 5 Wr 5 e f.. Desbarch abbey, 738 

Port Talbot téchnical school, W. L. | Sections: arch, iron, 413, 959; bath-house, ‘omb, Sir iter 8, Bt Muctuche’s ch 
Griffiths’ design, 702 seaside, 212; baths a hid Or at 0. Tous Moor, Bolton, St, 4 ” 

Position of timber, 652, 757 Allsop) 731; cabinet, 422 ; churc tep- : 

Ponhdintord house, 248, 28! ney, St. Philip) 770,876; deluge adamant, Toronto se pole Pe 

Powder Tower, Prague, 596, 663 558; de-tructor furnace, 653; drainage | Tout a Pegou Fichestnel ¥ 3 (at. Mary 

Prague, the Powder Tower, 596, 666 (house) 792 (tout a l’egout) 799; foot- roe - m3 Oadenaras Chott Pe 

Premises ; Bishopsgate-strees Within, 284; bridge, timber, 106 ; house (Firsdene, Mag alen) g Ue (Powier) 598, 63; 
Bradford (bank) 176; Cambridge-circus,| Bromsgrove) 806; library, free (Poplar) | Ville) 316 ; — e BS 1) Ani (Serilie 
702; Cheapside, 876; Chester, 562; Hast-| 526; market-house (Danstar) 246; maa- Sates va lle ng) — ee (st Mary) 
bourne (bank) 666 ; Piccadilly (hotel) | soleum (Seaton Delaval) 562; mission| 421 Cordova) 142; Tsun 5 
246; Strand, 596 chap3l (Blackheath, Wonersh) 49); eshte iaviee ee @ table, Yozk, 869 

Preston-brook, Warrington, cottages, 934 ears ee Dae Hae eck rh clers’s chaic an ’ TR, ’ 

Princes-gate, No. 49, drawinz-rooms, 10 an aston’s design ; offizes, loca = 

Peerage Pe, Roger, sel and) owes (a) os grat zee Ea | ny oe 
creens, 876 rand, 3 Toof, steel; 422; shoot y walls 

Prior's “hak Hereford, 683 hee 456 ; slipper baths, 475; soil pipes, | Griffiths), f ¥ i Persad —_— = ht 

Priory, Princathorpe, sta'li and screen,876| 593, 594, 706, 767, 768, 895, 896 ; theatres,| 87, 316 cae : A col nee fo a 

Proposed cottage hom3s, Surrey, 284 168, 3.9, 933; tower (Prague, Powder) {selected] R aL oO 70 108 

Proscenium wall, theatre section at, 168 a ; ore hall Teh oe Simon = Pipes untz) 40, 70, 
ublic: baths and washbouses (R. O. weedie) 526; wall, Oxford municipa ney, ‘ 

é Allsop’s design) 281, 456, 731 (aston) buildings designs (4. T. Hare, Perkin and Training cole me a (North Wales), 
702 (Walsall) 651; libraries (Lewisham) Cheston, and Runtz) 70; water-closet; 912; hele West ibben Quer ae 
352 (Poplar) 526 (St. George, Hanover-| (champion) 874 (tank ani trough) 910 Transept, north, Westmiuste 2y, 
sq.) 702 (Whitechapel) 596 Self-acting sagh fastener, Rogers’s, 8 Traps, 594 ta white eek 

Puerta del Sol, Toledo, 666 Selsdon Park, Sandersteai, 142/ Traversing bie Ps rot ‘ 

Palpits, church: Bedford-park, Chiswick | Semi-detached: houses, Belfast, 876; villa, | Trough ae iat oa 562 
(St. Michael) 386; Fenwick, 212 Surbiton, 456 Tiibingan, the mark-t-p vet 803 

Seville: st., W., interiors of house in, 316; | furin, plan of Theatre Royal, 
two towersin, 142 Turret staircase, Stan nore hall, 142 

, Twyford's deluge adamant, 558 © 


a A losal board, club designs, 


Old: Catton, Norwich, house, 441; Cleeve 
abbey, 241, 246; Englisa furni:ure, 
types of, 490 ; Fish-street, H.%., St. 
Mary Magdalen ch., 770; hous, Rouen, 
‘770; wall, new lights in, 652 

Opera house, Paris, Grand, 383, 803 

‘Organ, wooden columns to, 736 

Original drawings by Inigo Jones, 630 

‘Osborne house, I. W., new wing, 386 

putenalis hotel de ville, details from, 87, 

1 

Oxford : cathedral, new altar and reredos, 
630 ; municipal buildings designs 
(selected, H. T. Hare), 40, 70 (C. Bell), 
40,106 (J, B. Hikins) 40 (Perkin and 
Cheston), 40, 70, 142 (E. Runtz) 70 

‘Oxford-street, W., Grosvenor estate in- 
dustrial dwellings, 630 


PAGODA. Shway Dagohn, Rangoon, 

10, 31 

Paintings, decorative, at Academy and 
New Gallery, 106 

Paisley, Coats memorial church, 106 

Palaces ; Bangkok, 347 : Holyrood (sundial 
at) 666 ; Osborne houze, I.W., 383 

Palma, Mallorea, courtyard in, 386 

Palmer-park, Reading, pavilion in, 702 

Panels, old door, from, Montrose, 207 

Paris : Chatelat theatre plan, 803; Grand 
Opera, 383, 803; tout a l’egout drainage 
in, 790 

Parliament, houses of, Melbourn:, 381 

Parlour, Wightwick manor, 736 

Patio at Palma, Mallorca, 386 

Payilion: Endcliffe Woods, Sheffield, 27 

Palmer Park, Reading, 702 

Penarth, All Saints’ church, 10 

‘Perranporth, convalescent home, 316 

meepective, shadows in, 170, 371, 379,524, 

Pigeon house at the Buttas, 666 

Pipes, soil, details, 593, 594, 766, 767, 768, 
895, 896 

Plans: abbey (Old Cleeve) 246; bathhouse 
(clab) 212; baths, public (and wash- 
houses, R. O. Allsop) 281, 475 (Aston) 
702 (Walsall) 651; business premises 
(Bishopsgate-st.) 284; chapels (Black- 
heath, Wonersh, mission) 490 (LInver- 
gowrie, All Souls) 562; churches 
(Birling, distric ) 422 (Dalwich, St. 
Barnabas) 666 (Ham Hill, Kent, Corist) 
159 (Minehead) 246 (Penarth, All 8.3.) 
10 (St. Decuman) 241 (Stepney, St. 
Philip) 770, 912 (West Dulwich) 352 
(Weston-super-Mare, St. Saviour) 876 ; 
colleges, training (Bangor) 912 (Brondes- 
bury) 422; convalescent home (Perran- 
porth) 816; cottage homes (proposed 
Surrey) 284; cottage hospitals (Gala- 
shiels) 935 (Willesden) 596; cottages 
(Canadian summer) 702 (Longford, Kent) 
770 (Preston Brook, Warrington) 934; 
destructor furnace, 663; footbridge, 
‘timber, 106 ; halls (Haseley) 526 (Wel- 
burn, Kirby Moorside) 316; hospitals 
(Keighley, fever) 787 (Stirling, Cowan's) 
212; hotel (Clacton, Grand) 352; houses 
(Alford) 840 (Belfast) 876 (Benhilton) 
142 (Birkdale) 386 (Bootham, York) 490 
{(Daisy-hill, Bradford) 422 (Rast Quan- 
tockstesd) 284 (Rversley, Frodsham) 284 
(Firsdene, Bromsgrove) 806 (Glenroy, 
Finchley) 10 (Gosford, N.B.) 345, 362 
(Hyce-park-court) 733 (Mottiston, 1.W.) 
562 (Northwood) 668 (Nottingham) 630 
ee Catton, Norwich) 441 (Osborne, 
«W.,new wing) 386 (Se!sdon-park) 142 
(Toronto) 543 ( Water Eaton) 176 (Wey- 
bridge) 770 (Wightwick manor) 736 
(Windsor) 770; industrial dwellings 
(Grosvenor estate) 630 ; institute, Village, 
196 ; lodges (Sheffield, Carbrook recrea- 
tion grouad) 10 (Endcliffe Woods) 27; 
lunatic asylum (Ooxlodge, Neweastle) 175 
(2nd, Montgomery and Carr) 456; market 
houge (Danster) 246; mausoleum (Seaton 
Delaval) 562; municipal buildings (Ox- 
ford, selected, H. T. Hare) 43 (do. 
C. Bell) 40 (do. J. B. Hikius) 40 (do. 
Perkin and Cheston) 40 (do. E. Runtz) 
70; offices (local board, club) 912; opera 
house (Paris) 382; pavilion (Reading, 
Palmer-park) 702; police court (Wands- 
worth) 10; public libraries (Ayr, 
Carnegie) 490 (Lewisham) 352 (Poplar) 
526 (St, George, Hanover-sq) 702 
(Whitechapel) £98 ; pulpit (Bed- 
ford - park, St, Michael) 383; 
sefuge, mariners’, Gorleston, 420; 
schools (tmbankment, Ward's girls), 
770 (Hong-Kong, girls’),753 (Hove, R.9.). 
630; stability of walls on soils, 37; 
stables (Beech Holme, Colwyn Bay), 596; 
station, fire-engine (Grays) 490 ; shoot- 

ing boxes (club) 456 ; summer-house 

(club) 352; sundial (Holyrood) 666; 

table ie clerk's) 369; technical 

schools (Manchester, ist, Spalding and 


Shadows io perspective, 170, 371, 379, 524, 
909 

Sheffield, lodges: Carbrook recreation 
ground, 10; Enicliffs Woods, 27 

Sheraton corner cabinet, 49) 

Shield : ba2k chair, 490: Gordon memorial, 
10 ‘ 

Saooting-box, clu designs, 456 

Shoreham, New, church, 451 

Shway Dagohn pagoia, &snzoou, 310, 311 

Siam, palace ot King, 8anzkox, 347 

Sideboard, William ani Mary, 176 

Sign wrougat irva, 234 

Sites, theatre, 139 

Sketches, Sussex, 702 

Skirtings ani pliaths, 7, 8 

Slipper baths, 475 

Slopes, chaining 01, 10L 

Sofa, Jacobean, 490 

Soil pipe details, 593, 594, 763, 767, 763 

Soils, stability of walls oa, 37, 135, 242, 277, 
419, 518, 624, 801, 904, 905 

Somersetshire, A.A. excursion to, 212, 211, 
246, 263, 284, 596 

Sounding board, Feawick church, 212 

Southdown sketches, Sussex, 702 

South: Kensington museum (column; to 
organ) 736; Wraxall manor hous>, 176 

Southport, house at Birkdale, 336 

Spanish towers, three, 142 

Span, large, arches of, 231, 413, 483, 659, 
698, 902 

Specification, draining and plum ing, 593, 
594, 766, 767, 768, 895, 896 

Spire, Sarum, from Bishop’s-gardea, 912 

Spring, door, Blount, 825 

Stability of walls on soils, 37, 135. 242, 277, 
419, 518, 624,801, 904, 905 

Stables, Beech Ho me, Colwya Biy, 596 

Staircase: plams, theatre, 693, 697, 766, 
803; turret, Stanmore hall, 142 

Stalls, Princethorpe Priory, Ragby, 878 

Stanmore hall, turret staircase, 142 

Station, fire engine, Grays, 490 

Statues; Berlin, Great Hlector, 49); Car- 
dinal Manning, 456 

Steel, roof in, 416, 422 

Stencil cut designs, Japanese, 810 

Stepney, St. Philip’s church, 770, 8)3, 84), 
876, 912 

Stevens, Alf., maute’piece designs, 893 

Stirling, Cowan's hospital, 212 

Stone: arche3s, 231; coroize, 92, 164; 
suggestive domestic work in, 176 

Stove, Wy vy hygienic, 335 

Strand, business premises in the, 536 

Street in Fuenterrabia, 352 

Studio, Dendy Sadler’s, Hampstead, 733 

Suggestive, domastic work in sioue, 178 

Summer cottage, Canadian, desizn for, 702 

Summerhousa, brick, cluv design, 352 

Suniia!s ; Holyrood palac3, 656 : Now- 
battle abbey and North Barr, 212 

Suafield, Daisy Hill, Bradford, 422 

Sunay bank, Mapperley-park, Nottingham, 
63) 

Surbiton, semi-detached villa, 456 

Sarveying : inaccessible distance, 32, 53; 
land, ani leveliiag, 4, 5,92, 101, 197, 278, 
279, 304, 512 

Sussex sketches, 702 

Sydney, municipal buildiagsani centennial 
hall, 381 


TABLES: centre York council chamb:r 
386; circular, 357 ; “ drawinge,’’ 176; 
18th century dressing, 176 ; Queen Anne, 
490; towa clerk’s, York, 369 


QUOD, lowe~, Hadion hall, 176 
Quiautockshead, Hast honse 234; chimaey- 
piece in, 593 


Queen Mary’s sund a!, Holyrooi palace, 666 UNION club premises, Holborn, 456 


University coliege chapel, Durham, 876 


RANGOON: Shway Dagohn pazoda, 

10, 311 

Rashleigh, Phipps, and Dawson, ironwork 
by, 284 

Ravelston house, N.B , fountain 206 

Realing, psvilion, Palmer-sark, 702 

Resreation grouni lodge, Carbrook, 
Sheffield, 10 ; 

Refreshment pavilion, Endcliff2 Woods, 
Sheffield, 27 

Refuge, mariners’, Gorleston, 420 

Renaissance chair, French, 316 

Rendu of architectural drawings, 379, 649, 
873 

Reredos, new, Oxford cataedral, 630 ° 

Residences: Mayfair, 806; Old Catton, 
Norwich, 441; Toronto, 543 

Residental flats, Morpeth-terrace, West- 
minster, 912 

Restored north transept, We3tmiaster 
abbey, 806 

Eeyolution house, Whittington, 789 

River bath, tidal, 518, 618 

Roath, Car iff, Laiy chapel at S94. Peter's, 
333 

Rodd, the, Herefordshire, 661; mantel- 
Diece at, 666 

Rogers’s sash fast:n2r, 8 

Romulu3 and Remus, 456 

Rood screens: Duaster, 596; Muirhead 
(St. Michael’s) 263 

Roofing, sand, earth, and graas, 140 _ 

Roof: Leominster church, Sussex, north 
aisle, 702; steel, 416, 442 

Rooms; American driwiog, 614; billiard, 
Foxsall, 702; decoration of, 562 ; Detroit, 
417; Hampstead (studio) 736; Seville, 
street, W. (two) 316; Wightwick manor 
(parlour) 736 

Rosa Mystica, by J. R. Spence, 106 

Rosewood cabinet, club design, 422 

Rot, dry, 583 

Rouen, old house at, 770 

Royal Academy: decorative piintings, 106; 
pictures, 386; sculpture, lu, 458 

Rugby, Princethorp2 Pviory, stalls, 876 

Ruishton church, 241 


VAULTING in Winchester cathedral, 
52u, 521, 626 

Ventilsting: pipes, 895, 893; sash fastener, 
Rogers's, 8 

Vistoria, B.C, cathedral designs: by 
“ Ars,’ 696; by ** Duomo,” 106 

Victoria-st., 8. W., flats in Morp2th-terrace, 
912 

Village institute, a, 195 

Villas, Surbiton, semi-detached, 456 


WAINSCOTING: details, 161, 698, 
699 ; oak, fron house at Hxater, 193 - 

Wales, North, training college, 912 

Wall : old, new lights in, 652; prosceninm, 
theatre section at, 168 

Wallis, stability of, on soils, 37, 135, 242, 
277, 419, 518, 624, 801, 904, 905 

Walsall public baths, to plan, 651 

Wandsworth polise-court, 10 

Ward's school for girls, f&mbankment, 770 

Warrington, cot:ages, Preston-brook, 934 

Wash-houses, public, by R. O. Allsop, 281, 
475, 731 

Water: closet (champioa combination) 
874 (flush tank and trouga) 910; Haton 
house, 176 

Weobley, old houses at, 661 

Welburn hall, Kirby Moorside, 316 

West Dulwich, church extension, 352 ~ 

Westminster abbey, restored north transept, 
806 

Weston-super-Mare, St. Ssviour’s ch., 876 

What-not, drawiug, 79 

When the worli was youag, by H. J, 
Poynter, 106 

Waitechureh, Oxon, boathouse, Coombe- 
pars, 316 

Whitechapel free library, 596 

Whittington, old Revolution hoase, Zu 

Wightwick minor, additions to, 736 — 

Willesden cottags hospital, 596 

Winchester cathe iral, sxetenes in, 52), 521, 
526 

Windsor, house neir, 770 

Wing, new, Osborne nouse, I, W., 386 

Wiston-place, Sussex, 702 

Wolf, children of the, Frampton’s, 456 

Woman, heai of, vy A. C. Lacchesi, 10 

Wonersh, mission chapel at Black Heath, 
490 

Wooden: columas t) organ, 8. Keus'ngton 
mus2um, 735; memorials, Hammerfest, 
840 

Wood vaulting in tower, Wineester 
cathedral, 526 

Workhouse, Hastings new, 3386 

Workmeu’s Village imstituse, 195 

World was young, when the, 106 

Weaxall, Sou"h, manor hose, 178 

Wribbenhall, lych gate, 806 

Wrought ironwork, examples of, 234 

Wywy hygienic stove, 336 


SAINT; Augustine (Tonge Moor) 176; 
Barnabas (Dalwich) 666; Catherine (vy 
Crivelli, National Gallery) 246; Decumin 
(Somerset) 241; George (Danster) 212, 
598 (Hanover-square, public library) 702 ; 
Giiles (Caen, porch) 770; Mary (Taunton) 
284; ry Magdalen (Old Fish-st., E.C ) 
770; Michael (Bedford-park, Chiswick, 
pulpit) 386 (Minehead) 246, 263; Michel 
(Mont de, erypt) 422; Paul (Addlestone) 
806 ; Peter (oy Uriveili, National Gallery) 
216 (Roath, Vardiff) 333; Philip (Stepney) 
770, 806, 840, 876, 912; savior ( Weston- 
super-Mare) 876 

Salisbury cathedral spire, 912 

S:lon: ssulpture at the, 456 ; west, 49, 
Prince’s-gate, 10 

Sand, earth, and grass roofing, 14) 

Sanierstead, Salsdon Park, 1423 

Sanitary crusade, a, 310, 311, 347, 381 

Saragossa, leaning tower of, 840 

Sarum spire, from Bishop’s garden, 911 

Sash fastener, Rogera’s, 8 


YARMOUTH mariners’ refaze, Gorles- 
ton, 420 

York: fittings for new council chamber, 
852, 369, 386, 403; h>uses at Boosham, 
490 
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THE CLERK OF WORKS 
DUTIES. 
ys 


is not always easy to find a good clerk 

of works; and for want of method, 
management, and direction, it is possible 
that, however good, he may be of little use 
when found. Every profession contains a 
few discreditable members, and more than a 
few incompetent ones; so that if both sorts 
may at times be met with amongst clerks of 
works, it is no more than can be said with 
truth of any equally numerous body of men. 
The clerk of works who is in the builder’s 
pay is much talked of, but little seen. Con- 
tractors do not commonly stoop to bribery : 
and if they did, a competent man would not 
find it worth while to throw away his chances 
for life by accepting bribes. The incapable 
clerk of works is much less rare than the 
dishonest one: and the idle clerk of works, 
too, is by no means unknown. Perhaps there 
is something in the nature of the employ- 
ment which encourages and develops idle- 
ness where there is naturally a tendency to 
it. When the builder is careful and straight- 
forward, and when everything is going on 
smoothly, it may happen for long periods 
together that the clerk of works finds no 
great reason to exert himself much. This 
absence of exertion may grow into a habit: 
and then, woe to its possessor when he is 
placed in circumstances which call for energy 
and decision. 

One meets with two opposite notions— 
both wrong—of what energy and decision in 
this sphere really mean. ‘‘ You will find 
me a thoroughly energetic man,” said a 
clerk of works to an architect not long since. 
‘* For instance, when I was superintending 
Mr. X.’s house in North Wales, a year or 
two ago, the contractor sent us a truck-load 
of bad bricks. Well, I did not lose an hour 
in telegraphing to London for the architect 
to come down, and the moment he saw the 
bricks he agreed with me that they were a 
bad lot.” Here was a man who thought he 
had displayed wonderful activity simply 
because he had shirked his own clear duty, 
which was to condemn bad materials, and 
had imposed on the architect a needless 
journey of five or six hundred miles. Of 
course, this man, whom we may call A., did 
not retain his appointment for many weeks. 
B., who was employed on a large public 
building in the North of England, erred, on 
the contrary, in the direction of too much 
self-reliance. He was always ready to settle 
every sort of question, no matter whether it 
referred to. planning, to construction, or 
to design, without consulting the archi- 
tect at all. When that functionary 
visited the works, and found all sorts 
of features and contrivances introduced 
which he had never dreamed of, B.’s ready 
explanation was, ‘‘We did not want to 
trouble you.” At last B. was pleased, in the 
architect’s absence, to alter entirely a large 
and yery conspicuous partof the roof. He had 


AND HIS 


failed to seo clearly what was intended there, 
and instead of sending a letter or a postcard 
to inquire, had produced, from his own 
head, one of the most appalling monstrosities 
ever erected. In short, he had troubled the 
architect, not fora day, but for a lifetime. 
So it always is with the builder, or the fore- 
man, or the clerk of works, who oversteps 
his own proyince. He may find it pleasant 
to attempt the architect’s duties; but he 
should remember that it is the architect, and 
not he, who will bear the blame if those 
duties are not properly discharged. 

The business of the clerk of works is to 
get his building erected according to the 
drawings and specification; but, at the same 
time, to call the architect’s attention to any 
difficulties in working to them, and to any 
weighty reasons which may occur to him at 
any point for deviating from them. He has 
especially to see that the materials and 
workmanship are everywhere of the quality 
contracted for. If they are not, he is to 
exercise his power of rejecting them. If 
he and the builder differ about their quality, 
they can send a specimen to the architect, on 
which he can giye a final judgment. There 
are cases, of course, in which he must visit 
the works before doing this; but there is no 
need to bring him down for every ill-burnt 
brick or sappy board that has to be sent off 
the premises. The chief use of a clerk of 
works, in most cases, is just to condemn 
such things as these, and to get them 
removed; and if he cannot do as much as 
that, there might almost as well be no clerk 
of works at all. 

Another part of his business, and a very 
important one, is to see every portion of the 
work properly completed. Some contractors 
have a way of nearly, but not quite, finish- 
ing. They will leave out the beam-filling 
here, and the flashings there ; they forget to 
connect the drains with the sewer; they 
omit to order the casement fastenings; and 
where they have made mistakes, they will 
delay, and delay, and delay again, to rectify 
them according to the architect’s instruc- 
tions. This, for the time, may save them a 
few shillings, and even, if the items are 
eventually overlooked, a few pounds. But 
they are sure to hear of these things at last ; 
and the architect, if he is wise, will consider 
that time is too short to justify him in 
employing men who waste so much of it, 
and will take good care to strike them off his 
list. It is where there are contractors of 
this sort that a really good clerk of works 
makes himself most valued. He looks out 
for, and makes exhaustive lists of, all such 
omissions; especially he notes down the errors 
which have to be altered, and then, unde- 
terred by delay and shuffling, he gives the 
foreman no peace till every item is really 
complete. The idle clerk of works leaves the 
architect to remember such things himself, 
and unless he does remember them, an 
asks about them at every visit, will trouble 


no more about them. There is not much use 
in a man who lets things escape him in that 
way: 

Tf the architect is at a distance, he should 
be told at intervals ofa few days, exactly how 
far each part of the work has proceeded, and 
whether he is far or near, a permanent record 
should be preserved, by which it can be pre- 
cisely known at any length of time after 
completion, at what stage each part had 
arrived in any given week. A mere descrip- 
tion will not always answer this purpose. A 
man may be an admirable clerk of works 
without having the power of literary composi- 
tion, and even if he has it, he will findita 
tedious and troublesome thing to explain, in 
words alone, exactly how far the walling 
and roofing, the | joinery | and . plaster- 
ing, or the plumbing and painting 
had got by a particular day, in every portion 
of a complicated structure. By way of 
assistance, it has been found useful to htho- 
graph on the back of each weekly report 
which the clerk of works sends in an outline 
plan of the building to a fairly large scale. 
He can then write, for instance, on each 
wall, under date, say of July 1, 1892, its 
average height above the datum. One may 
be marked 6ft., another 10ft., another 0, 
with a note, ‘‘ damp-course being put on”’; 
and the same principle may be carried out in 
the successive trades till all are complete. A 
set of outline-plans like this, filled in ard 
dated from week to week, is a great protec- 
tion, both to the architect and to the owner. 
Complaints of haying had to ‘wait for 
details” can in this way be checked, and 
settled one way or the other, no matter at 
what period they may be made; and inex- 
cusable delays on a builder’s part can be 
brought home to him with something like 
certainty. The clerk of works should also 
keep a careful list of all the drawings sent 
him, and of the dates of their arriyal. The 
architect’s visits, too, should ke noted down, 
without exception. 

The clerk of works should ask for draw- 
ings and directions in good time. It is a 
great mistake to neglect this till it is almost 
too late for a reply. An architect may be 
engaged in many different ways when a be- 
lated request of this sort arrives, or he may 
be away inspecting buildings in a different 
part of the kingdom. Then, again, the clerk 
of works should have all his questions written 
down in readiness for each of the archi-~ 
tect’s visits. Care and order in this matter 
save much time and prevent many errors. 
It is a bad sign when an architect has to find 
out for himself the points in which the work 
or the materials differ from those specified. 
If anything is wrong, he cannot be informed 
too soon: there is no worse policy, either for 
the contractor or for the under-superin- 
tendent of the works, than that of trying to 
keep him in the dark. The sooner an mac~ 


d| curacy is pointed out to him the easier it is 


to rectify it; itis the attempt to ayoi 
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rectifying, to hide things up and say, ‘‘ Oh, 
he will never seo them,” which leads to 
serious trouble in the end. No architect, if 
he is possessed of common-sense, will retain 
a clerk of works who uses him in this way. 
He will recognise the kind of man ho is 
dealing with: the kind which is in league 
with bad masons, helping them to hide flaws 
by means of stone-dust and shellac ; or with 
bad bricklayers, showing them how to patch 
up broken bricks with coloured cement; or 
with bad joiners, who are bunglers with 
wood but artists in putty; the sort of man, 
in short, who leaves out dowels, narrows 
lead flashings, lets the lap of the slates take 
its chance, rejoices in snapped headers and 
joints not flushed up, passes stone worked 
on the wrong way of the bed, and is only 
anxious that the building should show a fair 
face till he is paid off and done with. After 
that sort of man comes the deluge, 

A well-meaning man of the yery opposite 
type sometimes causes much trouble by 
going beyond his powers. In his case, the 
building goes on satisfactorily till its close; 
and even afterwards there is no fear that the 
evils will appear which result from the em- 
ployment of the secretive man. The work, 
in short, is really well done. It is when the 
accounts come in that difficulties begin. 


‘‘ What is this?” says the architect, as he} é ; eC 
‘construction, or is an expert in quantities, 


looks down the bill of extras and finds a 
claim for seyeral hundred feet cube of addi- 
tional stone. ‘Oh, that,” replies the con- 
tractor, ‘‘ results from the way in which the 
clerk of works insisted on our executing the 
main arches. They were taken in the con 

tract as being in separate orders, with bond- 
stones at intervals; but Mr. D. told us to 
sink the three orders out of a single stone.” 
‘“‘ Did you not know,” replies the architect, 
‘“‘that Mr. D. had no power under the con- 
tract to order extras of any sort?” ‘‘ Well, 
the general conditions say so; but he told us 
to do it, and a builder does not like to oppose 
the clerk of works. At any rate, your clients 
have got the benefit of the alteration, and I 
hope they will not hesitate to pay for it,” 
Se it goes on with item after item. The 
building, which had been carried out with- 
ouS any departure worth naming from the 
eviginal design, is saddled with a heavy bill 
oi extras, and the architect, who neither 


tions and answers side by side. When it 
happens that he wants information, he takes 
a similar sheet, and writes in the ‘‘ question 
column, the architect replying in the other. 
These sheets, when preserved, form a sort of 
history of the building, and show at once 
what orders for alterations were given, and 
at what dates. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION 
PROGRAMMES. 

N ANY schemes of examination have been 

proposed for students of architecture, 
and we may expect others based on those 
which the leading professional bodies in 
Europe and America haye formulated. As 
we have argued before, no scheme will be 
successful or meet the requirements of the 
younger men about to enter the profession if 
it does not provide for the several grades of 
candidates or men of differing mental calibre 
and qualifications; but as far as we have seen 
this natural division has not been adopted. 
Thus the man who is a born architect has to 
pass through the same examination as 
he who is a born mathematician; the 
man who has made styles and ornament 
and drawing his principal forte has to 
compete with the candidate who has 
had some experience in the practice of 


the valuation of property, &c. Up to a 
certain point, indeed, we cannot legislate for 
differences of aptitude or mental endowment, 
as it is necessary to make a professional 
examination so far complete and many- 
sided, that he who qualifies may possess a 
passport of his competence in all these 
branches; but why should there not be an 
opportunity afforded to a candidate endowed 
with particular gifts or qualifications to enter 
a class adapted specially to his needs, in 


| order that the number of marks required to 


pass the given subjects may be proportioned 
to the candidate’s powers, or bear some 
direct relation to his natural capabilities and 
educational position. It will no doubt be 
objected to this arrangement that a man 
may be admitted to practice who has won 
very few marks in the groups relating to 
architecture proper, and be able to compete 
on equal grounds with those who are more 


ordered them, nor, in many cases, knew of| competent as architects; but this objection 


them, has to bear the blame. Plainly 

enough, Mr. D., instead of ordering things 

to be done which he had no power to order, 

ought to have referred all such questions to 

his superior. If the extras were necessary, 

they could then haye been agreed to by the| 
owner as the work went on. People do not 

lixe unexpected claims to be sprung upon 

them after a building is completed. 

One more point remains: the best way of 
carrying on the correspondence between the 
architect and the clerk of works, when the 
latter is employed at_a distance. He will 
constantly be receiving questions to which 
answers are required; and, on the other 
hand, he will often be asking such questions. 
If this is done by letters on each side, much 
time is likely to be wasted. It is not every 
man, however fit he may be for the post of 
under-superintendent, who can write a short, 
business-like letter, easily legible, and giving 
just the information that is wanted. But 
any man can write down ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” 
to a plain question. If he is once cut off 
from fine words and attempts at composition, 
he may eyen venture further without be- 
coming unintelligible. A good way of cutting 
him off from these, and keeping him to the 
subject in hand, has been found in the use of 
sheets ruled in two columns, one headed 
*‘ questions,” and the other ‘‘answers.” If 
the architect wants to know about any points, 
he writes in the “question” column, and 
numbers his queries 1, 2, 3, &c. The clerk 
of works replies in the “answer” column, 
heads his replies with the same numbers, and 
then r.turns the whole sheet, showing ques- 


is not so strong or fatal to the true artist as 
may be imagined. Hyen if the individual 
who has barely gained the minimum of 
marks for art competes with his more com- 
petent brother, he will have very little 
chance of taking a lead; but, as a matter of 
fact, he will soon begin to find out that 
architectural design is not his strong point, 
and will hesitate to go in for such work. 
He will soon discover the branch for which 
he is more suited, and by a natural law of 
‘* selection ” he will seek those fields of prac- 
tice which are more congenial to him, and in 
which he is better able to wage a warfare 
with profit. This finding out one’s leyel 
18 @ process which takes place in 
every business and vocation. Why is it 
that men like Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Pearson, 
Mr. Jackson continue to take the lead in 
architecture? Have they not won it by the 
exceptional merits of their works? Others, 
no doubt, are close at their heels who will 
in time take their place. Examination will 
not alter this state of things, any more than 
schooling or university education will in- 
sure success In any profession. Natural 
ability and energy alone will do this. We 
need not, therefore, fear the result of allow- 
ing every candidate to deyote himself to 
those studies for which he is most fitted, for 
we may rest assured that natural ability in 
any one direction will always give him a 
priority in practice. 

We therefore think it necessary that, in 
the schemes for architect’s examinations, pro- 
moters should arrange for special branches, 
as the Surveyors’ Institution have oesta- 


blished in their ‘‘special” certificateexamina- 
tions, by;which candidates who are members 
of the Institution can take up either agri- 
culture or forestry, sanitary science, or 
land surveying and levelling. In the 
ordinary qualifying examinations the same 
division of subjects is recognised, embracing 
land agency, valuation, and building, so that 
students can be examined in any of these 
sub-divisions they prefer, and there are 
classes for students, non-students, and 
fellowship. By allowing candidates to take 
up either architecture and art, construction 
or surveying, the examinations might be 
made popular, and a larger number of young 
men would avail themselyes of the oppor- 
tunity. The Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects of Melbourne haye issued a pro- 
gramme of their Examination to quality 
for candidature as associates, which is of 
interest. The examination is to be written, 
graphic and oral, and every candidate must be 
of theageof 21 years. He is required to submit 
a statement as to his general education, 
proofs of his ability in drawing; the pro- 
bationary work to be any drawings of the 
student’s own design fully drawn out as work- 
ing drawings to a scale of tin. to the foot, 
fully figured, with details of construction 
and ornament, and a perspective view, also a 
drawing of architectural ornament, Classic 
or Medizeyal, from the round. These, how- 
ever need not be expressly made for the 
examination, and will be returned after. 
A fee of three guineas is required in 
sending an application. The number of marks 
is 1,000, divided in certain proportions for 
the different subjects. The most important 
feature of the examination is that a candi- 
date can take any one of three groups, A, B, 
or C,in successive examinations, instead of 
the whole; but he must obtain two-thirds of 
the total number of marks of each group, and 
not less than one-half of the marks in eyery 
subject. The groups are:—A, history and 
characteristics of the styles of architecture ; 
mouldings, features, and ornaments to beillus- 
trated by sketches characterising the styles ; 
geometricaland perspectivedrawing. Group B 
includes shoring, sanitary science, water and 
gas supply; properties and application -of 
materials; principles and practice of con- 
‘struction. Group O comprises drawing and 
designing, planning and arrangement, taking 
a building for a given purpose; specifica- 
tions, quantities and professional practice, 
including conditions of specification or con- . 
tracts; public health regulations, building 
regulations, &c. Hach of these subdivisions 
or subjects in each group has a certain 
number of marks attached. A candidate to 
pass must obtain half the total number of 
marks, but not less than one third of those 
in eyery subject if the programme is taken 
as a whole. Thus for Group A the total 
number is distributed as follows:—For 
history and characteristics of styles illus- 
trated, 100 marks; mouldings, features, and 
ornament illustrated, 125 marks; geometrical 
and perspective drawing, 75 marks, or 
total of group, 300 marks. In the next 
group B, 25 marks is put down for 
shoring, 100 for sanitary science and water 
supply; 100 for materials, and 100 for prin- 
ciples and practice of construction, making 
a total of 325 marks. In Group 0, 125 
marks each is given to drawing and design- 
ing, and planning and arrangement, 50 to 
specifications, and 75 to quantities and pro- 
fessional practice, making in all 375. These 
are the main outlines of the programme of 
subjects, which is accompanied by a list of 
suggested books. Candidates are recom- 
mended to practise sketching in perspective, 
as illustrations and answers thus sketched 
will receive more marks. No certificate is 
to be given nor results announced until the 
candidate has passed in all the groups. It 
will be seen from this programme that the 
highest number of marks is allotted to 
Group C. It is also to be noticed that 
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mouldings, features, and ornament; draw- 
ing and designing, and planning, each has 
the largest number of marks attached— 
namely, 125 The two last subjects 
are, indeed, the most important from 
an architect’s point of view, though we 
think a more logical distribution of subjects 
would haye been to confine Group CO: to 
‘* designing and planning,” placing drawing 
earlier, next after geometrical drawing and 
perspective. A fourth group for professional 
practice seems to suggest itself. 

The subjects should have some affinity in 
each group. A knowledge of styles. history 
of typical buildings, mouldings and features, 
demands acquisition of facts, and the faculties 
of discrimination and memory are chiefly 
involyed. Drawing is an aptitude which 
calls into play another kind of power: the eye 
and hand are jointly engaged with the mind, 
and a knowledge of geometry or projection is a 
necessary accomplishment. There is also a 
very real distinction between drawing as a 
means of representation in delineating objects 
and buildings and designing power, as every 
artist is aware. It is possible to make a 
geometrical elevation of a given building, or 
even a perspective of one, without haying the 
skill or inventive faculty to design a build- 
ing. The last operation is purely mental 
and imaginative, whereas drawing is simply 
the mode of expressing ideas, though the 
more skilful a man is in the use of his pencil, 
the greater facility he has. In planning, 
actual data are necessary in addition to the 
artistic function. These subjects, therefore, 
necessarily come after the attainment of the 
properties, and application of materials and 
principles of construction, and also after the 
knowledge of the characteristics of styles, 
mouldings, and features, all of which are 
matters that must be taught from books, 
classes, and actual buildings. It > may be 
difficult indeed to draw any hard-and-fast 
lines between groups of facts so intimately 
related as those of styles and construction ; 
nevertheless the framers of an examination 
programme must distinguish between sub- 
jects which can be learned and those which 
to a large degree depend on the invention 
and imagination of the candidate. 
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ITS DISCHARGE AND 
STORAGE. 


4 ee heavy, and in some cases serious, 
rainfalls we haye experienced of late 
ought to teach drainage engineers and 
builders the importance of providing for some 
of that surplusage of water which, if 
neglected, causes such hayoc in the lower 
districts of our towns in addition to other 
and worse evils. It is the practice now to 
uso small drain-pipes and sewers, because 
we are told they cleanse themselves better, 
and are more economical in results than 
large ones—a theory which is perfectly true 
regarded from a strictly scientific point of 
view, but which does not hold good when an 
unusual rainfall occurs, or when we con- 
sider that a drain has not simply to 
convey water, but solids and other 
extraneous substances that are likely to 
adhere to the sides and cause obstruction. 
A similar theory is held by some. engineers 
in the design of iron structures: they are 
fond of advocating small factors of safety on 
the ground that members in compression 
and tension, if made larger than bare theory 
requires, add unnecessary weight without 
increasing the real strength of the structure. 
To such we may say that theoretical formule 
do not take into account all the conditions 
required for practice, for proof of which we 
can refer to the repeated failures of Ameri- 
can bridges, which are generally constructed 
on minimum data. When we are told that, 
allowing for a rainfall of, say, lin. per hour, 
a din. drain laid at a small inclination 
will discharge all the drainage of a 
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building containing 20 people, and having But why should not tho 
an area of 11,000 superficial feet, wo ‘‘rain-water separator,” such as that of Mr. 
must accept the statement with caution,| Roberts, be more generally fitted up to 
as this calculation does not take into con-| ordinary houses, by which contrivance the 
sideration the risks of badly-laid and } first showers and cleanings of roofs and 
jointed drains, bends, the reductions of the | gutters runs to waste, while the after clean 
full bore of the pipe caused by partial| rainfall is stored? Anyhow, there may be 
obstructions and the hundred other accidents | some plan of collecting the rain-water after 
to which house-drains are exposed. ‘The 


turning a tap to allow the first scourings to 
effect of a clumsy joint, incrustation, settle- | be run to waste. No great expense would 
ment of ground, or a sharp bend, is to 


be entailed by a receptacle properly situated 
diminish materially the discharge through a | for collecting the cleaner water during heayy 
pipe. Can it otherwise be explained why so|rains, which apparatus might be manipu- 
many houses of small size drained by 4in. | lated from the house. The present in- 


of any value. 
¢ 


drains suffer from any unusual rainfall? Inj} difference about town rainfall collec- 
a number of districts in London a sudden or | tion, the allowing house-pipes to discharge 
continued rainfall entirely disorganises the |into gullies, is no doubt owing to the 
system; the basements are invariably;ample water supply obtained, and it is 
flooded with diluted sewage water, the|thought justly, that as the drains want 
gullies get clogged, and offensive odours | periodical flushings, the best plan is to utilise 
make themselves perceptible in the house. | the rainfall for this purpose. But the irre- 
No doubt imperfect jointing and laying | gularities of Pluvius have long taught us that 
are accountable for many of these} we may have more rain than is good for us, 
grievances; but they only prove the|that the Clerk of the Weather may some- 
desirability of employing a size of pipe that | times bestow on one district or area a larger 
will reduce the risks to which all ordinary | portion of his favours than another, and that 
drains are subjected whenever a more than | if it were not for means of outlet his bounty 
usual rain occurs. The small drain-pipe | would mean deluge, The surplus water 
under heavy rains is liable to run quite full | often does incalculable harm in saturating 
and be subject to pressure. Hydraulicians | the soil beneath our houses, in causing the 
have not themselves agreed as to the amount | sewers and drains to disgorge themselves, 
discharged through a pipe. Comparing the | aud to back-water our premises. We haye to 
results of Hytelwein’s formula with that of | consider the means of diverting this over- 
Neyille’s or Darcy’s, we find differences, the} abundance. The reseryoir-sewer or the 
first showing a larger discharge than that of | storage-tank is available. The former, 
the second or third, as any set of tables based | we know, has been objected to, because 
on these formule will show. But confining | it increases the volume of dangerous gases,. 
our attention to practical matters, the loss of |and adds to the cost. No doubt, good 
headin a water-pipe, due to a bend or an | reasons in certain circumstances; but the 
elbow, is a perceptible quantity, and if these | large sewer has advantages in towns where 
are numerous, the loss 1s considerable ; also temporary storage is a necessity, and of 
it must be considered that the smaller the | which we could point to several which haye 
pipe the greater is the resistance of the bend. ; only been relicved by large outfalls and 
In the discharge of drainage through a; storage tanks. The second alternative of 
small pipe, therefore, the straighter the pipe | storing rainfall is the most desirable in 
the better. many towns in the Midlands, But the 

Architects and builders are not generally | town unit is the house and its curtilage, 
experts in determining how large drain- | and here something more can be done 
pipes should be to carry off heavy rains, | than we are in the habit of doing. When we 
and to what slope they should be laid. These think that every quarter-inch of rainfall gives 
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are questions left to the builder or drain-| thirteen gallons on every 100ft. of area, or on 
layer or are decided by reference to ordinary | a space of lead flat or yard of 10ft. square, 
practice. The pipes should at least be large | we see the value of diverting or saying some 
enough, that they should flow partially full; |of this. If we take an ordinary London 
should be inclined enough, so that the velocity | house and its yard or back area, say a plot 
be sufficient to keep the pipes clean. For, 95ft. deep by 20ft. in frontage, we get 
small pipes the velocity ought, of course, to ba | 1,900sq.ft. yielding 247 gallons, which, allow- 
greater than for large ones, and it has been | ing 23 gallonsfor each individual per day, will 
laid down that for small drains of Gin. to; provide for eleven persons; but if only used 
9in. in diameter, the velocity ought to be at | for washing and cleansing purposes would 
least Sft. per second, and for large ones | supply at least double that number. But as 
where the water forms a large proportion of | we get rainfalls of over lin. or ldin. per 
the discharge, not less than 2ft. per second. | hour, we may soon calculate the large 
Very few ordinary house-drains fulfil these | quantity of water that might be stored in 
conditions of velocity. ithe course of a few days’ heavy rainfall in 

According to a table calculated on Darcy’s | the year by a small outlay for storage reser- 
formula, a pipe 320ft. long, with a maxi-| voirs or tanks, In these days of monopolising 
mum discharge of 4c.ft. per second, and| water companies and river pollution, the 
haying a fall of about 3ft., ought to be 12in. | subject is one that deserves the serious atten- 
diameter, which will run nearly full. The] tion of every sanitary authority, proporty 
velocity of discharge is calculated at 5'4ft.| and house owner. The subject is at least 
per second, sufficient to keep it clear with-/| a practical one for the architect as woll as 
out flushing. In other words, the length of | the engineer, upon the latter of whom has 
pipe divided by the inclination multiplied | mainly devolved all questions of hydraulics 
by the square of maximum discharge per jas a>p’ ed to building. 
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second, or “|r 4° = 1,650, gives a value 
which corresponds with a diameter of 12in, 
In many drains of this length and fall a 
pipe of 6in. is thought enough. When the 
wetted perimeter is large in comparison with 
the amount of water, a small velocity is 
obtained, and flushing becomes important ; 
but the main consideration is to make the 
pipe large enough to discharge the maxi- 
mum quantity of rainfall without being quite 
full. 
The question of storage has not been much 
considered in towns; perhaps the collection of 
rain-water would, considering the smoky state 
of the atmosphere in large towns, be scarcely 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A aes closing meeting for the present session 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was held on Monday evening, the President, Mr. 
J. MacVicar Anderson, in the chair, the chief 
business being the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal, which this year had been awarded 
by the council, with: Her Majesty’s permission, 
to M. César Daly. The President, in making 
the presentation, remarked that in their recom- 
mendation of a recipient for the honour, the 
council recognised no merely local, or metro- 
politan, or even national limit; the sphere of 
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selection was as unrestricted as that of art itself 
—it was the wide world, a consideration which 
materially added to the value of the honour. 
They had that year recommended to the Queen 
the name of one who was a veteran in the world 
of art, a giant when measured by the products 
of his pen, one whom they were proud to honour 
as a distinguished Frenchman, the octogenarian 
M. César Daly. Few could point to such monu- 
ments of literary research as embodied in the 
pages of the ‘‘ Revue générale de 1’Architecture 
et des travaux publics.” Few there were who 
had found time and energy to publish such a 
series of important architectural works as 
‘¢ Motifs historiques d’ Architecture ef de Sculp- 
ture d’Ornement,’’ ‘‘L’ Architecture privée au 
XIXe siécle,’’ ‘‘ L’Architecture funéraire con- 
temporaine,’’ ‘‘ Mobilier d’Hglises,’’ ‘‘ Cours de 
Constructions,” to say nothing of endless bro- 
chures and more fugitive essays which had 
emanated from his prolific imagination. Such a 
record as this, one would think, would be more 
than sufficient to satisfy the most ambitious 
author, but M. César Daly contemplated the 
compilation of no less a work than a dictionary 
of architecture. The President proceeded to give 
a biographical sketch of the medallist’s career. 
Born in France in 1811, César Daly was, he ex- 
plained, brought at an early age to England, 
where he was educated, remaining till he was 
15 years old. Returning to France in 1826, he 
attended classes at the College of Douai; at 16 
he joined the preparatory section of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and at 17 carried off the first prize 
for drawing. He entered the office of M. Mallet, 
an architect at Douai, continuing at the same 
time the study of higher mathematics with M. 
Avignon, professor at the Ecole Polytechnique. 
He was nearly 20 when he left Douai for Paris, 
and entered the studio of M. Duban. Young 
Daly took notes of all that he met with in his 
provincial tours that appeared to him to possess 
architectural interest, and the influence of such 
studies of old work was soon apparent in his com- 
positions, which drew forth the congratulations 
of Duban. Labrouste also showed him great 
kindness, and when, in 1839, César Daly estab- 
lished the ‘‘ Revue générale de l’Architecture,”’ 
it was Labrouste who designed the frontis- 
piece. In 1843 M. César Daly was appointed 
diocesan architect of Alby, and fulfilled the 
duties of that office for twenty-five years, 
carrying out the restoration of the Cathedral of 
Alby. M. César Daly was the first, in 1848, to 
found a society for decorative or industrial artists 
engaged in designing for trade manufacturers, 
and he insisted on their admission to the societies 
representing the Fine Arts. In the same year 
he organised a meeting of architects, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and critics, in order to elect and 
send to the Constituent Assembly a representa - 
tive, whose special province it would be, in all 
circumstances, to protect the interests of art. 
The assembled artists, however, could not agree, 
each department refusing to the others any claim 
to the title. Narrow-minded jealousy and de- 
plorable ignorance rendered united action impos- 
sible, and M. Daly had to he content with 
recommending each section to meet independently 
and appoint delegates to represent the Arts. He 
was an original member of the Council of Archi- 
tecture, founded by ministerial decree in 1848 
for the purpose of examining and approving the 
design and construction of ecclesiastical build- 
ings for which a grant was required from Govern- 
ment. Having referred to M. Daly’s journeys of 
exploration in Mexico, Russia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, and to the many honorary distinctions 
he had received, the President presented him 
with the medal, expressing a hope that his life 
would still be spared for some years of useful 
activity. 

M. Daty, who spoke in excellent Enplish. sai 
thathe knew of no greater honour aneee 
which he had received that evening. Many of 
his earliest associations were with England, and 
the affection he then conceived for it had never 
been weakened during the sixty-seven years that 
thad passed away since he left it to become an 
architect in France. M. Daly referred to the 
present position and prospects of architec- 
ture before which, he said, a new world was 
opening. 

Mr. J. D, Crace read a description of the col- 
lection of architectural drawings by Palladio and 
others, originally obtained by the Earl of Bur- 
lington, and lent to the Institute by the Dake 
of Devonshire for a few days before removing 
them from Chiswick House ‘to Chatsworth. 


detailed notice of the drawings appears on 
another page. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Atma Tapema, R.A., votes of thanks were 
passed to the Duke and to Mr. Crace. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, 
AND THE TESTING, ADJUSTMENT, 
AND USE OF MATHEMATICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


By G. W. Cosuam, P.A.S.L., 


(‘‘Crawter’’ and ‘‘ Special’? Prizeman of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution.) 


(Continued from p. 793, Vol. LXIT.) 


RAVERSING WITH THE CHAIN.—In 
the cases described in our last, the fields 
admitted of tie-lines being measured across them. 
There is, however, a large class of work where it 
is impossible that lines can be taken at any great 
distance on either side of the circumscribing 
chain-lines. We then have to have recourse to 
traversing. The straight lines present no diffi- 
culties; the matter resolves itself into the 
problem of finding the inclination of two lines. 
Figs. 9—13 illustrate various ways of doing this. 
In each case A B is one line and BC the other, 
B being the point where they intersect. 
Fig. 9.—In this case a tie-line D Eis taken 


ae B D 
A A 
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between the two lines. It is used when the 
deviation of the direction of the new line from 
the direction of the old is large. 

Fig. 10.—In this case the old line A B is pro- 
duced to D, anda line DE measured to the new 
line BO. It is used when the deviation is small. 

Fig. 11.—In this case both the old and new 
lines pass the intersecting point B, the tie-line 
bejngy measured from the extra parts of the lines. 
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It is used when the deviation is large. In each 
of these cases, the longer BEX and BD are, the 
more accurate will the work be. 

Fig. 12.—This is a useful form where the 
deviation is very small. F is a point outside the 
chain-lines. To plot, DB F is first laid down, 
or BFE and the new line B O drawn through 
BE. 

Fig. 13 is practically the same as Fig. 12, ex- 
cept that the two triangles are taken on opposite 
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sides of the chain-lines. To plot, D BH is laid 
down, H B is produced to F; then B F E is laid 


A ‘down, and BC drawn through BE. In these 


two cases DB, BF, FB, BE, EF, HB, and 
D H should be as nearly as possible equal. 

Setting out Angles with the Chain.—The most 
useful angle is the right angle, when the new 
line is required to be perpendicular with the old 
one. 

Fig. 14.—Take BD on the chain 30 links. 
Hold one end of the chain at D and the 90 tab at 
B; the centre of the chain, when it is pulled 
tight, is on the perpendicular from B. Another 
way is to take BD 40 links, and hold the 80 tab 
at B; the result is the same. It is not necessary 
that the sides be 30, 40, and 50; but they should 
be in the same proportion as 6, 8, 10, or 15, 20, 
25, &c. ; 

Fig. 15.—Measure B E and B F on the chain ; 
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they must be equal, and should be about 20 or 25 
links each. Hold one handle of the chain at H 
and the other at F ; when it is pulled tight, the 
centre will be on the perpendicular from B. This 
method is better than the last, as an error in the 
length of the chain will not vitiate the result, 
provided the two halves are alike, which can 
easily be tested by doubling the chain. Of 
course, it is not necessary to take up the chain 
to set out the perpendicular; a tape can be used, 
or even a piece of cord, having previously found 
the centre by doubling it. The first method 
must be used when the perpendicular is required 
at the end of the line. The only other angle — 
that can be readily set out with the chain is one of 
60° or 120°, 

Fig. 16.—Take FE on the chain 50 links 
long ; hold one handle of the chain at E and the 
other at F. FC makes an angle of 60°, whilst 
E C makes an angle of 120° with A D. 

Setting out Lines parallel to existing Lines.— 
Fig. 17.—Set out A Cand B D, making the same 
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angle with A B, and of equal length; a line 
ranged through C D will be parallel to A B. 
AC and BD are usually made perpendicular to 
AB 


Fig. 18.—A C is set off from BE, and OD is 
set off from A C, theangle A C D being made equal 
to the angle CAE; CD is parallelto BE. The 
ioe ACD and CA E are usually made right 
angles. 

Fig. 19.—Take any point, E, also any two 
points, A and B, on the original line, produce 
AE to D and BEto C, making ED equal to 
AE and EC equal to BE; CD will be parallel 
to AB. It will be seen that Eis just half-way 
between AB andCD. Of thése methods that 
illustrated in Fig. 17 is the best. If a third line 
is taken, it will lessen the chance of error. Of 
course, in this case all three points will appear in 
the same line, or the work is incorrect ; the mere 
fact of them being in the same line does not 
necessarily mean that the work is correct, but it 
would in this case be unlikely to be wrong. The 
method shown in Fig. 18 is unreliable unless 
great care is used in setting out the angles. 

Obstacks.—In chaining a line it sometimes 
happens that we come to an obstacle which pre- 
vents us from proceeding with the line. These 
can be divided into two classes: —A. Those that 
prevent us measuring along the line, but which 
offer no impediment to sight, as rivers, ponds, or 
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quarries. B. Those that impede the sight, such 
as buildings or woods. Figs. 20 to 28 deal with 
the first class. In each case X is the inaccessible 
ra Figs. 29 and 30 deal with the second 
class. 

Fig. 20.—A B, BE, and AE are made equal 
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(most conveniently half a chain), A E is pro- 
duced to F, and E F, EH, and F H arealso made 
equal; mark X on AD where FH cuts it. If 
the work is correct H X should be equal to A E. 
AF and F X are equal to A X. 

Fig. 21.—Take any point, B, visible from both 
AandX. Take F half-way from A to B, and 
E half way from Bto X. The distance A X is 
double the distance F E. 

In these cases it is not necessary that X should 
be visible from A, provided we have some means 
of continuing the direction of the line. It is 
frequently the case that the obstacle is in a 
valley, when the line can be ranged over it. Of 
course, the lines should be made to avoid obstacles 
as much as possible. 

Fig. 22.—B D is set_off perpendicular to A X, 
and its centre point C marked. DE is set off 
perpendicular to BD, and the point His taken 
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in a line with XC. DE is equal to BX. Itis 
not necessary that the angles DBX, BDE 
should be right angles; it is only necessary that 
they should be equal. This makes the accuracy 
of the method of setting out immaterial, provided 
it is the same in both cases. 

Fig. 23.—This is the same as the last, only 
the lines are set out on opposite sides of the chain- 
line, thus saving space. Take any point C, set 
out the angle X CB, produce CB to D, making 
BD equal to CD; set out the angle B D A equal 
to XOB, marking A where it cuts the chain- 
line. AB is equal to BX. This method is 
perhaps the best that can be used. The lengths 
CBand BD can be measured with a tape; the 
distance A B is, of course, read from the chain. 

Fig. 24.—Set off BC at a known angle from 
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AX, and set up a staffat C. Set off AD at the 
same angle, and double the length of BC. 


Measure AB. A staff, X, is then put ina line| AC and [H should be made as long as possible, 


with CD, and on the chain-line; A B is equal 
to BX. 

Fig. 25.—Set off BC at a known angle from 
AB. Set off CA, making the angle XCA 
equal to the angle ABC. Measure AB and 
AC. Square AC, and divide by A B, the result 
will be the length AB; or A B=AC?/AB. 

Fig. 26.—Set out AD at a known angle to 
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AX. Set out BC at the same angle, and put C 
in a line with DX, measure A B, BC, and A D. 
Multiply AB by BC, and divide the result by 
the difference between A D and BO, which will 
give BX; or BX =AB.BC/DE. 

Fig. 27.—Take any point. O, also C and B on 
AX. Produce B O to E, and C O to D, making 
OE equal to BO and OD equal to C O, produce 
D E to F in a line with X O; EF is equal 
to BX. 

Fig. 28.—Make A C, CB, AE, C E, CD, and 
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BD all equal. Produce CE to F, let F be in the 
line X D, measure HF’. Square AC, and divide 
by EF; the result is BX; or BX = AC?/EF. 
AOC, &c., may conveniently be made half a chain 
if B X is under two chains. 

‘We now come to the cases where we have to 
find the direction of the line as well as the 
length. 

Fig. 29.—Make A C perpendicular to the line, 
CD perpendicular to A CO, D B perpendicular to 
DC and equalto AC. Then set out the line 
perpendicular to DB; the length AB will be 
equal to DC. This is a very inaccurate method, 
asa slight error in the instrument used to erect 
the perpendiculars will be magnified four times 
in the result, and any small error in setting out 
any of the perpendiculars makes the result 
erroneous. 

Fig. 30.—This is a much more accurate way. 
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AE and CE are set off at a known angle with 
the chain line and of equal length; a line is 
ranged through E F and H D, and 1 B are set off 
the same angle with it that A E made with the 
chain line, they are also made equal in length to 
AE; the direction D B is the direction for the line 
to be ranged. The distance H F is equal to C D. 


and A E, &c., as short as possible. Instead of 
setting off EF by means of AE and CF, the 
method shown in Fig. 19 could have been used, 
and the distance C D determined by any of the 
methods we have given. 

Fig. 31.—When an important point is to be 
put in with a rather long off-set, the method 
shown in this figure should be used; it will be 
seen that the positions of the angles of the build- 
ing are independent of the accuracy of the setting 
out of the off-set at the proper angle. 


Errata.—On page 793, column 1, line 69, for 
C read G.; 74, for Cread G; 75, for CI read 
GI; 85, for ACO read AGO; 86, for ICO 
read IK O, 

(To be continued.) 
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WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 
ENGLAND.* 


HIS is one of the excellent series of ‘‘ Illus- 
trated Handbooks of Art,’’ edited by 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A., and published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Company. Mr. 
Redgrave has in this volume brought into a small 
compass much that has been written on the sub- 
ject, and has furnished the student with a com- 
prehensive sketch of the history of the art of 
water-colour painting in this country. The 
reproductions of drawings by leading artists in 
the collection at South Kensington, and in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, add con- 
siderably to the value of the book; and the 
author has availed himself of the recent History 
of the Old Water-Colour Society by Mr. J. L. 
Roget, to furnish many points of interest, in- 
cluding the origin of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, which was founded by ten members 
in 1804. The early history of this society 
is told. In the first chapter Mr. Redgrave 
describes the different methods of painting, which 
he divides into three periods—l. Early period, 
prior to 1780. 2. Middle period, from 1780 to the 
establishment of the Water Colour Society in 
their new gallery in Pall Mall Hast. 3. The 
Later period, from the final removal of the Society 
to Pall Mall to the presenttime. This is a some- 
what unscientific division to our minds, even if 
we admit that the old Society exercised con- 
siderable influence over the practice of its mem- 
bers. It would have been more exact and 
descriptive to have classified the periods accord- 
ing to technical methods and style. For example, 
the Dutch school of water-colour painters, from 
whom it is said sprang the earlier school of 
English painters, drew their outlines with a 
reed pen, adding local tints of Indian ink, sepia, 
brown, grey, and other colours in thin washes, 
and this kind of art was, with modifications, 
adopted by many of our early masters, as Paul 
Sandby, Dayes, Girtin, and Cozens. This school is 
properly called the topographic school, as it sprang 
from the love of antiquarian research and Classic 
landscape. The Print-room of the British 
Museum furnishesmany examples ofthe Dutchand 
Early English school, and the student will learm 
much by looking over the collection at the S.K. 
Museum. Afterwards the pen outline gradually 
gave way to stronger washes of colour, and the 
topographic style was superseded by the truer 
water-colour method, of which Cozens may be 
ranked one of the pioneers. Full and richer 
colouring succeeded. Mr. Redgrave gives some 
instructive reproductions of landscapes in these 
early styles, with buildings by Dayes, T. Hearne, 
J. R. Cozens, T. Girtin, &c., and his remarks are 
interesting. This period might with propriety 
be distinguished as that of water-colour painting, 
as the earliest was merely washed or tinted 
drawing. 

Chapter III. deals with the work of Francis 
Wheatley, R.A.. W. Hamilton, R.A., Sawrey 
Gilpin, R.A., J. H. Mortimer, A.R.A., Michael 
Angelo Rooker, A.R.A., Samuel H. Grimm, 
W. Marlow, J. Cleveley, J. A. Gresse, T. 
Stothard, R.A.,and W. Blake, brief notices of 
whomare given, and a characteristic work by 
Wheatley, ‘The Little Gleaners”’ is illustrated. 
Next the works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., his 
early and late drawings, arenoticed, and two good 
examples given. Chapters V. and VI, describe 
the formation of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, the Royal Society of Painters, and other 
water-colour societies which came into existence 
because of the scant justice done by the Royal 
es ea ihe ena ope to aR ST ae 
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aBinry Pitta | -Gibto “s 02 016 ditto’ ditto .... OS er . ditto 0 1 7 | Sin. by 3in., with brass thumb-piece and 
Ay tar eee! ge Or gh 8 aitte” Mitta. ie sectnensore ditto 0 2 1 plate... csereusinesdulieiosys vin Orscecosv seg 
“ ae i i ST Rae itto 0 2 
12 ditto ditto ss... Oe 10 1178 histo Mite sone (INNIS ditto 0 211 |Derro square bolt, out as a cupboard-lock, 
~via r-redin ase O 2 '2 | “din, long, Bin. Wide ..ccsscccosscooees ‘ditto 0 1 4 including screws and fixing— cack A 
18 ditto IGUD "Ss. veterea, tuts basta ae eo. 2786 K ditto ditto rote SARE CO ag ditto 016 perth lao tpg temas SL dita Gane 
Monxey-rain Coacu-nousz Bours, including 6 ditto itt aseseseccrerroveeees itto 0 1 8 LUO BLL DIGESS..++ Ree : 
fixing and sorewa— 9 «Gitta dittO. | © tie secsosresaenso » ditto O 2 Q | Ditto mecked wisesessrresrssernesene Gitto O 2 1 
18in, long, BOs LGD ins purcorin sarees <onudsates 0 2 8 [10 itto ditto — aeiseroseeserrers 0 2 65 Baiaur flat spring cupboard-bolts, including 
24 ditto ditto 0 210 |12 ditto ¢ 0 2 serews and fixing— 
80 ditto ditto ...., 0 8 6 | Sin. long, 3 0 1 8 | gin, necked or straight..........cscsscssvevecsee each 0 0 5 
36 ditto ditto ...., 0 42/6 ditto O 111 | ah ditto ditto ...........,..ccosssness iano 
# iy Gin 'y Giieo 0 49] 9 ditto Be BOs Mite ditto... ditto 0 0 6 
ois “EE ee eT ET Ee orp O ee 18 — ditto | ditto eres cena 
24 ditto ditto jae 0 8 8 }15 ditto 0 4 3 | Back-spaina bronzed barrel bolts, including 
30 ditto ditto 04 4 Gin, long, lin. wide O.1 11 . 7 ews and fixing— : h 0 0 5} 
36 ditto ditto 05 0] 9 ditto 9 2 9 | Sin, x0. 15, necked or straight ww... C80 aan 4 
42 ditto ditto 0 5 9 }10 ditto 0 3 2 (3% ~~ ditto ditto pein Bae o 0 6h 
48 ditto ditto © 6 4 412 ditto 03944 ditto ditto aeepvevbesegeee ee ee 
, —- as 15 ditto 0 4 5 }5 Gitto ditto ee or e ae 
* All rights reserved by the Author. 18 ditto a 5 6 16 Gitto ditto eeeneetenensens 
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Bronzzep American ornamental cupboard catch, 


with screws and fixing— s. d. 
DSi BIDTONZEM |... s,s sevcceencevesovesssesenss each 0 0 11% 
ACMILCIDU ivr crvedeatecrersecheteresscsevsse Gitto’- O° ut 
Brass Burnv Bours, oe screws and fixing— 

gy a: x. d. 

Zin. No. 16 .., each 0 5% Sin. No. 16.., each 0 103 
22 ditto ... ditto 0 6 6 ditto ... ditto 011 
8 ditto ... ditto 0 6} 7 ditto ... ditto 1 23 
33 ditto ... ditto 0 7 8 ditto ... ditto 1 5 
4 ditto .. ditto 0 8% . 
Sxurter Boxrs, including screws and fixing — 

panes ai Ge Sad, 
6in. japanned each 0 7 10in.japanned each 0 9 
7 ditto .. ditto 0 7} 11 ditto ... ditto 010 
8 ditto ... ditto 0 8 12. ditto ... ditto 0 11 
9 __ ditto ... ditto 0 8} 
Add 1d. each for rings. 
SHuTTER Bars, and screws and fixing— 
Id4in. japanned, No. 20, with brass drop and 

CAD sesserseererresseecse ere csesestercereeee C2CH O 1 1 
16 ditto ditto ditto 7 ditto. O° 10 2 
18 ditto ditto ditto 1 Gitto! 0 1-'8 
20 ditto ditto ditto . ditto 0 1 4 
22 ditto ditto ditto . ditto 0 1 5 
24 ditto ditto ditto «. ditto 0 1 6 
l4in. ditto No. 41, with spring box ditto 0 1 i 
16 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto O 1 23 
18 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 0 1 3% 
20 ditto ditto ditto «. ditto O 1 4% 
22 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 0 1 53 
24 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 0 1 7 
Kine’s patent bolt and indicator for offices 

and water-closets,with screws and fixing each 0 4 0 
ASHWELL’s patent indicator and bolt, and ditto— 

Brass, E 255 ......+. Reet egterehanescacasasdasescaesads each 0 9 O 
INteKGl-pla Ged menisci tes cicscesss) ps sch<ontoseessicas ditto 011 0 
Nicut Bours, with screws and fixing— 
BUEN ONES COU ews. ndeevoseen cuistscucoisrs eovsesees CACL~ 0, 3' 0 
6 SE ARIMEMenessitscsst ta, ccacssiccacdstlicsscsresw GILCO 0’ 3, 9 
7 POM art at aicesstitercensceees ca eeissss CLtLO” 0 4 “6 
StroneeER ditto, No. 1201, and ditto— 
GETTIN Ost E20 Lirias tcccaccccstecsifescetetcecsestonas i 0 4 0 
7 ditto itto 0 5 0 
8 ARCOM coitesrctxssacercass Recqussdeess w. ditto 0 5 6 
Sasu Bour and ditto— 
No. 801 ... neat » ditto 0 1 2 
No. 5389 SOIC AREICEOELEDS-CACE ditto 0 1 0 
Brass Espagnolette bolts, with scr 
4 3 
4 9 
5 4 
6 6 
05 6 
i 0 6 0 
one Gi De Aen are DET 0 
13-16in. ditto —_itt0... ......ssssosesesesssesenee Gitto O 8 6 
Extra length of bolt and fixing............... perfootO0 1 0 
Hart anv Co.’s Combined Bolts for casements, 

ee Single or swing doors, including screws 

an g— ; 
6ft. high and under with loose key or 

fixed handle for 3in. stile............00... each 115 0 
6ft. and under for 43in. stile, to throw top 

bottom and centre ......eccccsserereee Gitto 212 0 
Ditto, but to lock out w..cic.ececsescceee ertes ditto 217 6 
7ft. high for 43in. stile, to throw with loose 

Key or fixed handle .......c:..sseserseererses itto 210 0 
PaUm TLS Let F ALS CARO’ .0 yo. c1cshccessticsesesrees-cseee ditto 3.7 6 
Two-bolt mortise lock for ditto and fixing ditto 015 6 
Mortise case, external bolts of iron, and 

TDG, se.ceeeresrerecsacrescesserercesieovestecserees GIttO 2-15 0 
Two-bolt mortise lock for ditto and fixing ditto 015 6 
Top and bottom bolts with rim lock com- 

bined, for cloth-coyered doors, fixed 

COTADIOPE is iapecrecoesdasecsep ess’ sieserseisea, Gitto. 8/12 6 
Ditto bright iron with brass mountings, 

IN sooo Sennncesiqcesnen-acenens <n ditto, 4.7 6 
Ditto all brass ditto ditto and fixing, &c. ditto 5 7 6 
sag er double and triple action Secure casement 

olts — 

gin. double action, all iron ., ~ each 0 9 6 
3 ditto brass ditto ......... ditto 018 0 
% brass mounts .., ditto 1 5 0 
All brass ditto ....., ditto 110 0 
Triple action............ -- ditto 110 0 
Hi Aly DEBRT AGEL cerberagetctsccescaswseatesen.. «ss, ditto” I 18.0 
SMITH AND STEVENS’ Janus fasteners for case- 

ments, fixed, including screws— 
Bileg LONE, somdsiseyc<e se¢oei es veers Dexfoot rund 8 0 
BEt. Gitto ...sseseree itto 0 7 6 
éft. ditto ditto 07 0 
7ft. ditto ditto 0 6 6 
SielinmMUMABRGe oy oleate veonsityecssieaccoveesseda ditto -9 6 3 
SEES GIGEO! as ase noisse casa ditto 060 
DOWD ALVES EXECS! c....cccccodeceosscecnyeoeee - each 0 6 0 
MOCK AN Key ses se. er sasses covsctconesessosssece es Citto> OF °7 FB 
Draw bars and groove for long bolt 

to shoot into an opposite stile..,... per footrun0 3 6 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XLIV. 


SKIRTINGS AND PLINTHS. 


A™ the skirtings that have been dealt with 
(& up to now have been those composed of a 
single piece 3 but it will be obvious that this 
would only suit for comparatively narrow skirt- 
ings or plinths, or else for those of slight pro- 
jection ; but these difficulties are easily remedied 
by breaking up the skirting or plinth into two 
or more portions, as is convenient for the work- 
ing thereof. For instance, take Fig. 250. This 


plinth (deep skirtings composed of two or more 
pieces are usually termed plinths) would require 
lhin, of timber to get it out, and of such breadth 
as is required, which would be rather costly in 
most cases; but got out by this method, a bold 
moulding can be taken out of lin. thick, or, 
better still, out of 1jin., and the plain portion with 
the scotia on its upper edge may be taken out of 
gin. or fin., and, of course, the breadth may be 


Fig. 290. 


arranged to suit. It will be seen that the 
moulding must be fixed first, and this is usually 
done to a strap which has been nailed along the 
wall before any plastering has been done, and 
the grounds are put up at the same time for 
the other portion. The strap is, of course, con- 
tinuous around the room, except where windows 
and doors occur. The grounds for the plinth 
will be upright pieces fixed about 2ft. apart, 
except in cases where the distance is less than 
this, or where two grounds are required to 
fasten it properly. The moulding will be put 
up all round first, scriding the internal angles, 
and mitring the external ones. It is to be 
observed that the upper edge of the strap to 
which the moulding is nailed is bevelled; this is 
to form a key for the plaster. Arother point to 
be noticed is that there is a space between the 
moulding and the plinth, so as to form a quirk to 
the moulding. There may be designs of mould- 
ing wherein this is not necessary, and of course 
these will be arranged for accordingly. 

Fig. 291 provides for two contingencies which 
may arise—viz., Zin. or #in, may be too light 
for the plinth, and so the moulding may have a 
tongue or feather provided upon it, so as to enter 
a groove in the plinth, allowing for the plinth 
at least an inch in thickness, which will be heavy 
enough for most ordinary situations, and in 
addition it is seen that where the plinth would be 
so broad as to be unsightly, its breadth may be 
broken up by introducing the scotia shown in the 
bottom part of the figure. Im this case the 
moulding will not be put on first, but last. Of 
course a strap will be required for the moulding:; 
but the other portion, on account of its extra 
thickness, would only require grounds, say, 
2ft. 6in. or 38ft. apart. This plinth will be 
scribed and mitred as described for the previous 
one. 

If any difficulty should present itself at some 
of the angles owing to the scribing being trouble- 
some to get entered, a little might be taken off 
the tongue at the end which is to be first in- 
serted, and if a length should occur too short to 
admit even of this, the simpler way would be to 
mitre it, and then it could be driven straight 
down. 

Fig. 292 is evolved out of, or suggested by, 
Fig. 291, to avoid using such thick timber. 

The grounds will be put up to suit, and the 
bottom piece of the plinth will be put up first. 
Vhe bottom edge of the under-piece may be 
arranged so as to be put into a groove in the 
floor. This would require that it be rebated 
similarly to the edge of the piece above it. 

The track or groove for the tongue left thus 
upon the under edge of the bottom portion of the 
plinth is made in the floor with a dado or trench- 
ing plane, a lath being nailed along the floor at 
the proper distance from the wall for that pur- 
pose. This lath requires to be planed straight 
on the working edge, seeing that the side of the 
plane is moving along it. 


Of course, the proper distance from the wall 
will be best obtained from the sectional eleva- 
tion, which should be got out in every case in 
order to prepare the various parts. A plinth 
such as this would be put up after the plastering 
is completed, and then the plumb-lime of the 
plastering carried down to the floor would give 
the point to take the projection from. The 
plastering is stopped upon the strap to which the 
base-moulding is nailed, as shown in Fig. 290, 
and if the plinth is a deep one there will be no 
fear of the hands coming in contact with the 
plaster during the working of the groove in the 
floor. When corners interfere with the readily 
doing the work with the dado-plane, then the 
joiner must have recourse to chisels, large and 
small, or extemporised tools, so as to reach into 
these corners where the grooves join at right 
angles, and in most cases it will be found neces- 
sary to begin at the extreme end with the chisels 
in order to allow the dado-plane to work down. 

Fig. 293 gives a case of skirting in four pieces ; 
the method of its construction is easily seen from 
the drawing. Instead of grooving the floor, a 
heavy under-base is spiked to the floor. The 
spiking to the floor may be done where the 
groove for the portion above it occurs, so that 
the nailing may be concealed. No further pre- 
paration requires to be made for this, seeing that 
wherever joists occur a longer nail may be put 
in so as to reach into the joist. A strap would 
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Fig. 292. Fie, 293, 


be put along for the moulding, and grounds for 
the remaining portions of the skirting. It should 
not be necessary to state that these grounds should 
be put up previous to any plastering, nor should 
it be required to enter into further details, as the 
drawing is self-explanatory. 

It needs only to be mentioned that such a 
skirting as that could be made of any depth 
required, as all the members could be extended in 
proportion. 

Figs. 290 to 293 willserve as types of skirtings 
from which others may be modelled. It will be 
readily seen that some of them will do without 
base-blocks ; but some of them must have them, 
and in the case of Fig. 293 it would be well if 
the base block followed the outline of the skirt- 
ing—at least, to some extent. But in what 
follows this will be entered into. 

However, it may be stated that, if necessary, 
and with such a skirting as Fig, 293, if polishing 
or varnishing is intended, a good effect may be 
obtained by various coloured woods, the number 
of parts into which it is divided lending itself 
readily to this method of treatment. In Figs. 
266 and 267, which occur in the 39th article of 
this series, there was given a plan and elevation 
of the base-block of an architrave which formed 
part of the finishing of a room where the skirting 
now to be illustrated was used. 

Fig. 294 shows the upper portion of the Plinth 
and base moulding; there is nothing about this 
except that the moulding may be considered to. 
be a very effective one on account of its outline. 
The entire trimmings of the dwelling to which 
this belongs were unique in character. As was 
then stated (Figs. 266 and 267) teak and pitch- 
pine were the timbers used, so also in the skirt- 
ing the mouldings were teak, and the plain 
portions were pitch-pine, thus forming an excellent 
contrast. ‘ 

Fig. 295 gives the remaining portion of the 
elevation of this plinth in order to have the idea 
ofthe whole. This section of the elevation is 
what occurs at the junction of the upper and 
lower plinths, showing the ogee moulding, which 
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breaks the continuity of the outline, and corre- 
sponds with a smaller moulding in other skirt- 
ings which have been described, but in which the 
mouldings formed part of the bottom plinth, 
and,differed from this in that it was worked on the 
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solid. The drawing (Figs. 294 and 295) is self- 
explanatory, and the method of construction does 
not need to be fully dwelt upon. 

~- The total height of this skirting was 13}in. The 
point to be noticed is that the ogee shown in Fig. 
295 was continued round the base block, as will 
be seen by referring to Fig. 267, and comparing 
the two drawings. Also by comparison of these 
drawings it will be noted that the scotia under 
the base moulding occurs on the same horizontal 
line as the scotia at the top of the base block, 
and immediately under the return architrave 
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moulding ; however the skirting moulding is not 
scribed into the scotia of the base block, but 
simply abuts against the capping of the archi- 
trave. In regard to the fixing of this skirting, 
it will be readily seen that the base moulding 
must be put around the room first; this will be 
done just as described in other cases which 
have preceded, then from the construction 
it is seen that the upper plinth is next 
fixed, then the bottom, and, last of all, the ogee 
moulding. Let it be carefully noted that the 
space left for the ogee moulding must be very 


exact, seeing that it fits into the groove in the 
lower plinth, and the rebate formed for its 
reception in the bottom part of the upper plinth. 
There should be a Pee joint along the upper 
edge of the ogee moulding. If the upper edge 
of the ogee is bevelled slightly to the inside, and 
the tongue of its bottom edge left slack, there will 


be no difficulty in getting this moulding into its 
lace. 

When, as in this case, the skirting is to be 
polished or varnished, it*is desirable that the 
fixing should be done with needle points, so 
as to make the smallest holes possible to be 
stopped in the process of decorating. Most 
varieties of skirting have been dealt with now. 
Fig. 260 gave an illustration of an architrave in 
which the moulding of its outer edge is the same 
as that which occurs on the skirting, and hence 
the moulding of both intersects, seeing that 
architrave and skirting are in the same plane, 
and so as to show the continuation of the mould- 
ing, along the skirting, up the architrave, along 
the architrave head, down the architrave of the 
other side, and on round the skirting, and 
wherever it is possible to continue this moulding 
it is continued. 

Fig. 296 gives a section and elevation of 
skirting and architrave to show the arrange- 
ment of mitring where the skirting and archi- 
trave intersect. It hardly seems necessary to 
state that if richness, ornateness, or variety is 
required in the skirting, it may be obtained by 
introducing various coloured timbers, either to 
contrast, match, or anything else that may be 
needed. 

Sufficient has now been said upon this subject. 
The workman will be able to adopt from the 
specimens illustrated what will suit anything 
which may be called for. In concluding this 
article the reader should know that for the deeper 
kinds of skirting framed grounds are sometimes 
used, These are formed of parallel rails and 
cross-pieces, occurring at intervals of from 2ft. 
to 3ft., mortised and tenoned together. They 
might be spoken of as skeleton framing, and it is 
usually lin. or 1}in. thick. 

This is only done where the work is of a 
uperior class. A. C. SxIuine. 
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ROGERS’S PATENT SELF-ACTING AND 
VENTILATING SASH FASTENER. 


HIS fastener, as will be seen by the sketch, 
consists of a metal toothed rack, affixed to 


the upper sash, with which the detent or cam- 
catch on the lower sash engages at any height or 
degree of aperture desired, both of upper and 
lower sashes. The arrangement firmly holds the 
sashes safe and stable in any position required 
for ventilation, and cannot be opened from the 
outside. 
—_{_ _—™——— rr 2 
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Archeslogia Oxoniensis, Part I. (Oxford: 
High-street ; London: Henry Frowde, Amen- 
corner).—‘‘ Prehistoric Oxford,’’ by O. W. C. 
Oman, is the first article in this new work on the 
antiquities of Oxford, in which the author gives 
an interesting account of the various ‘finds,’ 
and challenges the opinion that there is no 
evidence of British occupation on the site of the 
city, or that any settlement of importance 
existed. Attention is drawn to late discoveries 
in North Oxford, where British interments have 
been found. Roman coins, gold rings, pottery, 
and other remains are to be seen in the 


Ashmolean Museum, proving the existence of 
British and Roman-British occupation long before 
the Saxon era, The author gives a map of the 
finds, including many remarkable interment 
remains, as those of the Roman vase from Mans- 
field College foundations, and a large fluted ovoid 
pot found in New Inn Hall-street- The New 
Schools discoveries, or pit dwellings, on the 
site of those buildings in the High-street, is 
the subject of another paper. A third paper 
of interest is contributed by Mr. J. P. Harrison 
on ‘‘The Pre-Norman Clerestory Window and 
other Early Work Discovered in Christchurch 
Cathedral.» ——Linear Perspective, by Henry 
Hopes, B.A. (London: William Collins, Sons, 
and Company) is designed to meet the require- 
ments of students preparing for the second grade 
examination of the Science and Art Department, 
and from a general glance at the principles and 
treatment of the book, and the problems given 
and illustrated, we should say that Mr. Hodge’s 
book is well adapted for the purpose intended. 
The diagrams and solutions are clear and con- 
cisely stated. The method of obtaining per- 
spective from a ground plan would have been a 
useful addition to the architectural student, and 
we confess the methods and examples savour a 
little too much of the Department and its system. 
The examples of buildings might have been im- 
proved, and show a little more architectural pro- 
priety ; while many of the problems set by the 
S. and A. Department, such as cylinders piled 
on prisms, cones piercing parallelopipeds, and 
other unusual combinations of objects, would have 
been better replaced by forms of objects and fea- 
tures of buildings which are more frequentl 
required in architectural drawings and land- 
scape. The book is well printed, and is published 
at the very reasonable price of 2s. 
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Lord Rayleigh, Lord Lieutenant of Essex, opened 
on Wednesday new Grammar School buildings which 
have been built at Chelmsford, from designs by Mr. 
Henry A. Cheers, of Twickenham. 


The annual conversazione of the Society of Arts 
took place on Wednesday evening at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and was largely attended. In the 
absence of the Attorney-General, the chairman of 
the Society, the guests were received by Sir Phili 
Cunliffe Owen and the members of the council. 
The whole of the courts and corridors of the 
ground-floor were opened, together with the 
galleries containing the Raphael cartoons, the 
Sheepshanks collection, the William Smith collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings, the Dyce and Forster 
pictures, and the Chantrey Bequest. 


Mr. Thomas Kidd has been appointed city 
engineer and sanitary inspector of Ripon. 


The will of Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., line engraver, 
bas been proved, the personalty amounting to 
£37,000. 

A fatal accident took place on Monday at Fettykil 
paper works, near Leslie, Fife. A single-span 
bridge is being constructed over the river Leven, on 
which part of the warehouse will stand, and this 
12ft. span, which was finished last week, collapsed 
while the centre piece and scaffolding were bein 
taken down. The river was running very high oat 
strong, and five men were crushed to death or 
drowned, viz., Mr. William Gould, the manager of 
the mill, under whose supervision the work had 
been carried out; Robertson and Paul, workmen, 
and Galloway and Brunton, labourers. 

Mr. Arnold Taylor conducted a Local Govern- 
ment inquiry at the Town-hall, Lancaster, on the 
27th June, in respect of the application of the town 
council for power to borrow £42,590 for street im- 
provements, new roads, fire brigade, market, baths, 
and other purposes, £15,000 for works of water 
supply» and £2,600 for extension of the municipal 

ui HS 


In order to arrange a division of the businesses 
carried on under the styles of Rownson, Drew, and 
Co., and George Wright and Sons, the partnership 
existing between Mr. Thomas Drew, his son (Mr. 
Lewis Harry Drew), and his nephew (Mr. T. Drew 
Bear) was dissolved by mutual consent on the 30th 
ult. Mr. Drew and his son retain the bar iron, 
steel, hardware, and stove and range businesses, 
and will carry them onin the names of Rownson, 
Drew, and Co. and George Wright and Sons as 
heretofore, and will receive and pay all debts due 
to, and owing by, these firms. Mr. T. Drew Bear 
takes over the engineering department, which has 
always been under his management. Mr. Drew 
Bear has taken into partnership Mr. Frank Ran- 
some, of Ipswich, and Mr. E. Hollis Perks, and the 
business will be carried on in the name of Drew 
Bear, Ransome, and Perks, at 71, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., and at the Works, Prince’s Wharf, 
Lambeth, as before, 


—— 
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WANDSWORTH POLICE-COURT.—‘ GLENROY,?? FINCHLEY.— 
ALL SAINTS CHURCH, PENARTH,—INTERIORS OF MAN- 
SION AT PRINOE’S-GATE.—SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. — REFRESHMENT PAVILION AND GROUND- 
KEEPER'S LODGE, SHEFFIELD, 


Our slustrations. 
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WANDSWORTH POLICE-COURT. 


‘Tuts important police-court is to be used for the 
first time to-day, and to be known as the South- 
Western Court. The plan which we give, with 
the front elevation, among our accompanying 
plates, clearly shows the commodious arrange- 
ment of the court, with its waiting-rooms, 
various entrances, the offices, and also the neces- 
gary cells for prisoners of both sexes. Mr. J. 
Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of Works, 
is the architect. Messrs. Mowlem and Co., of 
Grosvenor Wharf, S.W., were the builders. ‘The 
building has been erected on Lavender-hill, 
Clapham Junction. The principal front and 
return fagade are of red brick, with Portland 
stone ground story and dressings, as well as the 
pediment over the main entrance. The cost of 
the work, including warming and lighting, has 
been about £14,000. Mr. W. Dyer was the 
clerk of the works. 


‘“GLENROY,’’, ETCHINGHAM PARK, FINCHLEY, N. 


Tue whole of the exterior brickwork to the 
ground-floor story has been built in red brick of 
a light colour; the first floor is rough-cast 
plastering, and the gables have been executed in 
half-timber work. The roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles of a stronger colour than the 
bricks. The builder is Mr. F. Voller, of Wood 
Green, N., and the architect is Mr. E. W. Poley, 
A R.L.B.A., of 22, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, PENARTH, GLAMORGAN. 


Tus church was built last year to take the place 
of a temporary iron structure which for many 
years has been the only church on the residential 
side of the town. The site for the present 
building, which is in the middle of a public 
garden of three acres, was given by Lord Wind- 
sor, who owns the ground on which Penarth 
stands, and who also generously contributed half 
the cost of the building. The church, which 
seats 600, is lofty in proportion internally, with 
arcades of five bays on each side of the nave, the 
columns and arches increasing in richness 
towards the east. The-roof, which is continuous 
throughout the mave“and chancel, is barrel- 
shaped, and in the chancel is decorated in colour. 
The walling externally is faced with Pennant 
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The carving is by Mr. W. Clarke, of Llandaff. 
Mr. L. Purnell, of Cardiff, was the contractor, 
the contract price being £6,000. Messrs. J. P. 
Seddon and Carter are the architects. The 
drawings here reproduced are in the present 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


NO. XLIX. PRINCE’S GATE, KENSINGTON. 


Turse photographs were taken in the drawing- 
rooms of this mansion, the residence of the late 
Mr. F. R. Leyland, the Liverpool merchant, 
before the house was dismantled for the recent 
great sale of Pre-Raphaelite and Early Italian 
pictures. The furniture and works of art are 
also shown in the views just as they were left by 
the owner. The celebrated ‘‘ Peacock room,” as 
the dining-room is called, was fitted up from 
designs by the late Mr. Jeykell, whose taste for 
Japanese design made him a name in connection 
with the adaptation of that style so fashionable a 
few years ago. After him Mr. James McNeil 
Whistler was employed to elaborate the room 
which he covered entirely with gold, patterned out 
in the squares of the leaf after a random manner, 
smearing the surface with blues and greens 
blended together as if by mere chance, thus ob- 
taining an indefinite erudescent effect of gilding, 
clouded like aventurine, while the panels and 
framings of the doors, shutters, and cases of 
shelving are enhanced by imbrications of pea- 
cock’s feathers and other devices. We thought 
the effect, at any rate, curious, and can well 
understand Jekyll’s rage at the fine old Spanish 
leather, with which he hung the walls, and for 
which Mr. Leyland paid over £1,000, being thus 
covered with gilding to destroy the red flowers 
with which the leather was powdered, only to 
make it harmonise with the turquoise blue paint- 
ing by Whistler of ‘‘La Princesse du Pays de 
Porcelaine,’’ hung at the end of theroom. The 
stone staircase in the hall of the house, with its 
balustrade of gilt bronze, came from Northumber- 
land House at Charing Cross, and is of 18th- 
century date. Upstairs, and in the morning- 
room below, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., was 
employed. The three drawing-rooms or salons 
on the first floor communicate with each other, 
and between them Mr. Shaw contrived two 
costly screens made with folding gates, as seen 
in the upper view on the accompanying plate, 
with shaped pediments over the centres. The 
woodwork is executed in walnut, but the arcaded 
filling in the upper parts of the gates has posts 
of burnished brass with Ionic caps and scrolls 
between them. This work is said to have been 
suggested to Mr. Norman Shaw by the rood-loft 
screen from the Cathedral of Bar-le-Duc, now 
in the South Kensington Museum. ‘These 
screens can be taken down and removed entirely 
when it is desired to throw the three rooms into 
one, as on the occasion of grand receptions. The 
lower view shows the west salon, which has a 
choice antique marble chimney-piece in it from 
Italy. Over this Mr. Shaw has designed a 
walnut arcade for the display cf works of art. 
On either side of the fireplace hang two of 
Sandro Botticelli’s famous paintings illustrating 
the story of ‘‘ Nastagio degli Onesti’’ in the 
“ Decameron” of Boccaccio, and which came from 
the collection of the Pucci family. The doors 
and woodwork of these apartments are by Mr. 
Shaw. All the ceilings are alike with walnut 
framings inclosing caissons of gilt arabesque 
design. The gas lantern pendants remind us of 
some in the Chinese rooms of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, filled as they are with ground glass. 
Electric light has been introduced above these at 
the springing of the fan vaulting. Both gas and 
electric light are governed by switches outside 
the rooms. The agents who have the property 
in hand are Messrs. Osborn and Mercer, of 
Albemarle-street, W. 


> SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tus sheet illustrates some of the best works in 
the sculpture gallery at, Burlington House this 
year. We have already published a photograph 
of the Shelley memorial for Oxford. ‘Taking the 
present subjects in the order in which they occur 
on our plate, we have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Henry OC. Fehr’s ‘‘ Favourites,’ which we spoke 
of favourably in our general notice of the 
sculpture at the Royal Academy some few weeks 
ago. The bright and graceful statuette called 
‘‘Morning’”’ next to it is by the same skilful 
hand. ‘‘ Fate-led,’’ by Mr. Albert Toft, occupies 


stone in thin courses; the quoins and dressings | one of the places of honour in the lecture theatre 


internally and externally are Bath stone; the 
roofs are covered with Whitland Abbey slates. 


as a dignified and pure figure entirely sculptur- 
esque intreatment. Mr. Onslow Ford's bust of 
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the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., the dis- 
tinguished Leader of the House of Commons, is a 
fine likeness which at once commands recognition. 
The Gordon Memorial shield, likewise by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A., isa chaste and exquisite 
work in silver very delicately detailed. The bust 
of ‘* A Woman” in green bronze by Sig. Andrea 
C. Lucchesi is worthy of its title, emblematic of 
all that this simple name implies. 


REFRESHMENT PAVILION AND PARK-KEEPER’S 
LODGE, ENDCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD. 


Tuts building, recently completed, occupies a 
site near the principal entrance to the Endcliffe 
Woods, one of the most beautiful public parks of 
Sheffield. It contains a refreshment-room, 26ft. 
long by 16ft. wide, with alcoves projecting from 
either end. An attendant’s room adjoins, with 
kitchen, store-rooms, and cellarage conveniently 
arranged. A park-keeper’s lodge forms part of 
the building, but is self-contained, and comprises 
parlour, kitchen, and offices, with three bed- 
rooms on first-floor. Public conveniences are 
provided for ladies and gentlemen, with distinct 
approaches. ‘The interior of the refreshment- 
room is finished with a salt-glazed brick dado, 
having moulded plinth and capping courses, the 
upper part of walls being in red brick. The 
ceiling is in wood, with moulded ribs dividing if 
into panels, the upper part of the room being 
lighted by dormer windows. The fireplace has 
an open hearth and wrought-iron dog-grate, and 
ig worked.in blue Yorkshire stone. ‘Ihe floor is 
laid with marble mosaic of warm tone, which 
gives a cheerful effect to the interior. Externally 
the materials used are red-pressed bricks and 
stone dressings, the roofs being covered with red 
tiles. ‘The deep verandah is a prominent fea- 
ture, and gives light and shade to the design, 
and is of practical service as a shelter for the 
public. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Ash, Son, and Biggin, of 
Sheffield, at a cost of about £1,400, from the 
designs, and under the superintendence of the 
borough surveyor, Mr. Charles F. Wike, Mem.- 
Inst C., 


——_—_—_o 


THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


M* J. PASSMORE EDWARDS has re- 

cently promoted the Free Library move- 
ment by presenting to various libraries and 
institutions in operation, and others in the course 
of formation, 30,000 volumes of popular standard 
works. The number includes 1,000 to the Village 
Library Association of Yorkshire, 1,000 volumes 
to the Southampton Free Library, 1,000 volumes 
to Clubs and Libraries in Salisbury, 1,000 volumes 
to the Cobden Club and Institute, Kensal-road ; 
4,000 volumes to Town and Village Libraries and 
Convalescent Home in Cornwall, 1,000 volumes 
to the Bethnal-green Free Library, 1,000 volumes 
to the Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road; 1,000 
volumes to the People’s Palace, Mile End-road ; 
3,000 volumes to various hospitals, schools, 
and evening classes in London; also 3,500 
to various workmen’s, boys’, and girls’ clubs 
in London; 500 volumes to the Mortimer- 
street Free Library, 500 to the Marylebone Free 
Library, 500 to the Paddington H'ree Library, 
500 to the Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel, 
500 to the Chiswick Library and Mission Hall, 
1,000 to the Whitechapel Free Library, 1,000 to 
the Poplar Free Library, 1,000 to the Shoreditch 
Free Library, 1,000 to the Chelsea Polytechnic, 
1,000 volumes each to the three Polytechnic In- 
stitutions for South London, and 1,000 to school 
children in East and West London. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Arthur W. Smith, of Radcliffe, has been 
appointed surveyor to the local board of Rams- 
bottom, Lancs, 


The Bishop of Chester consecrated on Saturday 
the church of St. Wenefrede, Bickley, near Malpas. 
The Marquis of Cholmondeley gave the site, and 
bas erected the church, which is seated for 250. 
persons, at his own expense. 


The name of Mr. Charles Parsons, architect and 
valusr, has been placed on the commission of the 
peace for the borough of Burnley, and that of Mr. 
William Huntington, timber merchant, of Ashford 
House, Scotford, on the commission for Lancaster, 


Mr. Thomas Hutton, joiner, an old tradesman of 
Durham, who has sat for many years in the Durham 
city council as a member for the south ward, died 
suddenly on Saturday night at his residence, New 
Hlvet, Durham, Doceased was 67 years of age. 


GROUND-KEEPER’S LODGE, CARBROOK. 


PIECE of land at Carbrook, about 43 acres in 
extent, to the north-east of Sheffield, has been 
laid out asa recreation-ground, having gymnastic 
apparatus, swings, &c. The lodge has a parlour, 
living-room, and kitchen on ground-floor, with 
yard and offices and cellurage in basement on 
first-floor ; there are three bedrooms. The walls 
are of red brick, the windows being in wood, 
with moulded bars, &c. ; roofs covered with slate, 
with tile ridges. Mr. J. Martin, of Sheffield, 
carried out the work at a cost of £430. Mr. 
Charles F. Wike, M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, 
Sheffield, prepared the design and superintended 
the building. 


—_—___9—EE—o - 


AUTOGRAPH ARCHITECTURAL DRAW- 
INGS OF THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE. 


HE collection of architectural drawings by 
Palladio and Inigo Jones, now on view at 

the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
Conduit-street, W., are unquestionably of con- 
siderable interest. They formed part of the 
series originally obtained by the celebrated Earl 
of Burlington, and are now owned by the Duke 
of Devonshire. For many years these drawings 
have been kept at Chiswick House ; but as that 
historic villa is now being converted into a 
idea asylum for Dr. Tuke’s patients, the col- 
ection will ultimately be forwarded to Chats- 
worth. The drawings, of course, as specimens 


of draughtsmanship, compared with the pro- | 


ductions of architects nowadays, are rough and 
out of perspective; but they are undoubtedly 
marked by an artistic handling of the pen, and 
force of intention on the part of the designer, 
who not infrequently, however, permitted his 
fancy to run riot in the exuberance of his detail 
and love of the picturesque. We reproduced 
some of these same drawings in the Bur~prvc 
News for Jan. 30, 1885, when they were 
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shown in connection with the Exhibition 
of Architectural Drawings held then in the 
galleries of the Institute on the occasion of Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams’s lecture on this subject. 
Kent helped Lord Burlington in the production 
of the volume of Inigo’s Jones's drawings, which 
was published early last century. For this work 
all the originals were, however, redrawn, and 
much of their character was consequently lost. 
The most interesting studies to the architect now 
on view are those of sundry chimneypiece designs 
for several houses in different parts of the 
country. Some of the drawings are of old 
foreign buildings in Denmark and Italy, indi- 
cating proposed restorations and the like. By 
far the greater number of the sketches shown, 
however, are for stage-play scenery, and for 
actors’ dresses, which Inigo Jones had to arrange 
as Master of the Court revels, and in this capacity 
he contrived many curious and wild conceits for 
stage displays, showing a brilliant imagination 
no doubt, but hardly worthy of his greater 
powers as a serious architect. Living under so 
flippant a master as James I., Jones often had 
much to discourage him; but his drawings as 
here seen were made chiefly, no doubt, when he 
enjoyed the smile of Royal favour, and endea- 
voured to realise the extravagant ideas of the 
court in which he was engaged after his second 
journey to Italy. 


HYGIENIC CONGRESS AT PORTSMOUTH. 


HE thirteenth congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute will be held at Portsmouth from the 

12th to the 17th September next. As in former 
years, the congress will be divided into three 
sections, each commencing on a different day. 
On Monday, Sept. 12, the proceedings will be 
opened with a reception by the mayor, to be fol- 
lowed by the inaugural address by the President, 
Sir Chas. A. Cameron; and in the evening an 
exhibition will be opened by the mayor in the 


Se 


drill-hall. On Tuesday, the 13th, there will be 
five conferences—of municipal and county engi- 
neers, presided over by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois ; 
of medical officers of health, and of nayal and 
military hygienists, who may be expected to 
muster in force at such a centre as Portsmouth ; 
of inspectors of nuisances, and one of ladies on 
domestic hygiene, the latter to be presided over 
by the mayoress. On the Wednesday, the 14th, 
Section I., ‘‘Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine,’’ will meet; and on Thursday, the 
15th, Secticn II., ‘‘ Engineering and Architec- 
ture,’’ will be opened by an address by the 
President, Mr, James Lemon, M.Inst.0.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., the Mayor of Southampton. On 
Friday, Section II1., ‘‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and Geology,’’ will meet, Dr. W. J. Russell 
being the President; and in the evening an 
address to the working classes will be given by 
Dr. W. H. Corfield. Among the vice-presidents 
of the congress is Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., 
and the council include such well-known archi- 
tects as Messrs. Arthur Cates, T. W. Cutler, 
H. Saxon Snell, and Ernest Turner. 


—_—_— EE? 


A blue limestone cross of Early Celtic type has 
this week been placed over the grave of the Rey. 
George Taaffe at Collon, Co. Louth. The cross has: 
a total height of 16ft.; the base is covered with 
interlaced ornament, the shaft is divided into 
panels, and the bogses on the arms bear the sham- 
rock leaf, Mr. J. Gibney, of Drogheda, was the 
sculptor. 


The corner-stone of a new Roman Qatholic 
school in connection with the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Penzance, was laid op 
Tuesday week. The building will consist of a 
single story, and will accommodate 100 children. 
The whole will be built of Castle-an-Dinas stone, 
with granite dressings. The architect is Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, F.R.I.B.A., and the building con- 
tracts have been taken by Messrs. W. H. Trounson 
(carpenter) and Alfred Trythall (mason). The cost: 
will be £1,000, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 

‘ AVING thus far survived all ‘ perils of the 

seas, perils of rivers, perils of naviga- 
tion,’”’ I am in a position to continue my remarks 
upon the course of my pilgrimage round Eng- 
land, for by the time—all going well—that 
return by way of the East Coast I shall have 
circumnavigated the country, the length and 
breadth of my wanderings in Scotland alone 
excepted. Scarcely had I consigned my last 
communication to the postal authorities at 
Waterford, than I repented me of the statement 
as to the lack of the interesting in that particular 
corner of Ould Ireland. There remaining some 
couple of hours or so before our good ship left 
for Glasgow, I essayed to climb the hills across 
the water and over against the town. ‘There- 
from appeared a most beautiful view of rolling 
green countryside, with a bold sweep of the river 
Suir, while in the background appeared moun- 
tain-tops of that strangely beautiful blue peculiar 
tolIreland. So, at least, I was given tq under- 
stand—and so, in truth, I discovered; the 
humidity of the climate apparently giving atmo- 
spheric effects quite unique. Certain it is that 
though for some days I have beheld Scotch 
mountains afar off and near at hand, and have 
clambered up 2,745ft. to the summit of Ben Ledi, 
into and above cloudland, I have seen no such 
beautiful blue as seemingly pertains to distant 
mountains in the South of Ireland. I see a 
distant height over the brow of some hills, out of 
the window, as I write, but it is as a cold grey, 
wholly unlike the blue to which I have referred. 


It was pleasant steaming northwards, with the 
Trish coast on the west of us. The Wicklow 
mountains are most picturesquely disposed, and 
look wild and forbidding in the distance, across 
an Atlantic-grey sea, the clouds hanging about 
their summits, and curling over into the valleys. 
Speedy as is the Pladda, whilst steaming round 
the coast of Wicklow at some miles from the 
shore, it seems to take a long while to completely 
change the scene we behold across the waters. 
So it happened that, returning from the tea- 
table, we were still, apparently, opposite the 
Wicklow Mountains, though the evening had 
advanced and the sun was setting behind their 
broken, purple outlines, to the south, lost in 
masses of grey storm-clouds, and to the north 
relieved with a glowing crimson background. 


Limmensely regret that at Greenock, instead 
of waiting the few hours the steamer had to stay, 
1 ivliowed the general rush for a train to Glasgow. 
Thus I have missed a review of the shipping 
industry, and left unseen the mighty new vessels 
that I am told the Cunard Company are building 
on the Clyde with the object of cutting down the 
voyage across the Atlantic to some five days or 
so, and ‘‘ licking creation.’’ ‘Two big steel ships 
are on the stocks at Greenock, and a noisy, busy 
scene it is—one continuous roar and crash of 
riveting. By good fortune I beheld the P. and 
O. Company’s new Himalaya lying alongside the 
wharf, and she is a very fine vessel. By the bye, 
going down Channel we passed a large liner at 
night, every porthole glowing with the electric 
light. The ship’s coloured lights, the masthead 
light, and diverse brilliant lamps elsewhere on 
the vessel made up a something fairy-like, more 
easily to be imagined than described. The elec- 
tric light on board ship is a grand thing, as I 
found by experience on the Pladda. It is con- 
venient to be able to put out one’s hand whilst 
lying in a berth and switch on the light. 


The Glasgow Municipal Buildings received 
early attention. It is a magnificent building, cre- 
ditable to all concerned. ‘The marble staircase is 
very beautiful. Perchance the stone here and 
there employed does not harmonise with the 
other materials. Where so much marble is used 
one looks for a complete exclusion of all other 
materials. Anyhow, the conception is very fine, 
and the execution irreproachable. So, too, the 
suite of reception-rooms are as fine as anything 
hitherto attempted in the way of municipal 
architecture. I like the general aspect of Mr. 
William Young’s exterior. 


I saw no works of restoration in progress at 
Glasgow Cathedral. Here, at Dunblane, much 
has been done, and one of the choir aisles is now 
being roofed. This is a very magnificent 
building. The west front is fine, and the little 
leaf-shaped west gable window deserves all that 
has been said wbout it. Mr. Ruskin was, I 


believe much taken with its beauty. I have 
never seen such a mass of mouldings as that 
round the archivolts of the west door. It is in 
six orders, and, without counting small secondary 
mouldings, there seems to be some fifty hollows 
and projections. 


I have well ‘‘done’’? Loch Lomond, the 
Trossachs, and Lochs Katrine and Vennachar. 
After one more run in the Highlands, I hope to 
see ‘Auld Reekie,”? and then home. I do not, 
however, intend to miss seeing the Forth 
Bridge, which yet attracts great attention, and 
‘draws crowds.’ It has struck me that the 
promoters of the bridge did well in making it a 
wonderful construction; the mere work itself 
creating a traffic in sight-seers over and above 
regular business. Gotu. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ VISIT 
TO FRANCE. 


Ge Society of Architects will follow up its 
interesting and successful excursion to 
Belgium last year by a visit to France this, 
starting on Friday, August 19th. ‘Train leaves 
London (Waterloo Station) at 9.45 p.m. Boat 
leaves Southampton at 12-0 midnight. 

The following is the programme, subject to 
revision :— 


Saturpay, Aug. 20.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Grand 
Hotel de Normandie, 106, Rue de Paris, Havre. 
10°30 a.m., visit Hotel de Ville. 12.23 p.m., leave Havre 
for Rouen. 2.3p.m., arrive at Rouen. 2.30 p.m., lunch 
at Grand Hotel de France, Rue des Cannes, Rouen. 
4.0 p.m., visit Cathedral (12-16 cys}. 7.80 p.m., dinner at 
Grand Hotel de France. Sleep at Grand Hotel de France. 

Sunpay, Aug. 2!.—9.04.m., breakfast at Grand Hotel 
de France. 2.0 p.m., lunch at Grand Hotel de France. 
7.30 p.m., dinner at Grand Hotel de France. English 
Church Services at 11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., at the Church of 
All Saints, Ne Lacroix. Sleep at Grand Hotel de France. 

Monpay, Aug. 22,—8.30 am., breakfast at Grand Hotel 
de France, Rouen, 10,30 a.m., visit church of St. Ouen 
(14-18 cys). 1.80 p.m., lunch at Grand Hotel de France 
Sketching in afternoon. 7.30 p.m., dinner at Grand 
Hotel de France. Sleep at Grand Hotel de France. 
(Note: Other places worth seeing are the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the Hotel de Ville, the Churches of St. Patrice, St. 
Godard, St. Gervais, St. Mallon, and St. Laurent, and the 
old Streets of Epicerie and Grosse Horloge.]} 

Turspay, Aug. 23.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Grand 
Hotel de France. Sketching in morning. 12.39 p.m., 
lunch at Grand Hotel de France. 2.9 p.m., leave Rouen 
for Paris. 4.35 p.m., arrive at Paris (Rue St. Lazare). 
7.30 p.m., dinner at Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion, 223, Rue 
St. Honoré, Paris. Sleep at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. 

Wepyespay, Aug. 24.—8.30a.m., breakfast at Hotel 
de Lille et d’Aibion. 10.30 a.m., visit Cathedral de Notre 
Dame. 12.0 noon., visit church of Sainte Chapelle. 
1.30 p.m., lunch at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. 3.3) p.m., 
visit Hotel de Ville. 7.30 p.m., dinner at Hotel de Lille 
et d’Albion. Sleep at Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion. 

Tuuerspay, Aug. 25th.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Hotel 
de Lille et d@’Albion. 10.30 a.m., visit the Louvre. 
1.30 p.m., lunch at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, 3.3)p.m., 
visit the Pantheon. 7.30 p.m., dinner at Hotel de Lille 
et d’Albion. Sleep at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. 

Fripay. Aug. 26.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Hotel de 
Lille et d’Albion. 10.30 a.m., visit the Opera House, 
1.0 p.m., members joining the party for the first week 
only, leave Paris (Rue St. Lazare) for London, via Havre. 
1.30 p.m., lunch at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. 3.30p.m., 
yisit the Church of the Madeleine. 730 pm., dinner at 
Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. Sleep at Hotel de Lille et 
d@’Albion. 9.45 p.m., members joining the party for the 
second week only, leave London (Waterloo) for Paris, vii 
Havre. They are recommended to leaye Havre at 
12.23 p.m. on Saturday, Aug. 27, arriving at Paris (St. 
Lazare) at 4.35 p.m. 

Saturpay, Aug. 27.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Hotel de 
Lille et D’Albion. 9°55 a.m., leave Paris (Rue de Dun- 
kerque) for Chantilly. 10.35 a.m., arrive at Chantilly. 
Visit Chateau. 1.30 p.m., lunch at Hotel d’Angleterre, 
Chantilly. Sketching in afternoon. 5.35 p.m., leave 
Chantilly for Paris. 6.25 p.m., arrive at Paris. 7.30 p.m., 
dine at Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. Sleep at Hotel de 
Lille et d’ Albion. 

Sunpay, Aug. 28.—9.0 a.m., Breakfast at Hotel de 
Lille et d@Aibion. 2.0 p.m., lunch at Hotel de Lille et 
d@’ Albion. 7.30 p.m., dinner at Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion. 
English Church Services: St. George’s, Rue des Bassins, 
8.30, 10.39, and 7.30; English Church, Rue d’Agnesseau, 
11.0, 3.30, and 8.0. Sleep at Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion. 

Monpay, Aug. 29.—7.0 a.m. breakfast at Hotel de 
Lille et dAlbion. 8.20 a.m., leave Paris for Evreux. 
10.31 a.m., arrive at Evreux, visit Cathedral, 1. p m., 
lunch at hotel, Evreux. 2.20 p.m., leaye Evreux for 
Lisieux. 4.31 p.m., arrive at Lisieux. 7.30 p.m, dinner 
at Hotel de France, Lisieux. Sleep at Hotel de France. 

Touxspay, Aug. 80.—8.30 a.m., Breakfast at Hotel de 
France. 10.3) a.m., visit Cathedral (1045). 1.30 p.m, 
lunch at Hotel de France. Walk to Mesuil Guillaume 
Chateau, three miles from Lisieux. 7.39 p.m., dinner at 
Hotel de France, Sleep at Hotel de France. 

Wepnespay, Aug. 31.—8.20a.m., breakfast at Hotel 
de France, Sketching in morning—many old houses are 
worth visiting. 12.32 p.m., leave Lisieux for Caen. 
1.28 p.m., arrive at Caen. 2.0p.m., lunch at Hotel 
d’Angleterre, Caen. 3.30p.m., visit Cathedral of St. 
Etienne (Abbaye aux Hommes, 1074). 7.39 p.m., dinner 
at Hotel d’Angleterre. Sleep at Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

Tuusspay, Sept. 1.—8.80 a.m., breakfast at Hotel 
@ Angleterre. 10.30 p.m., visit Church of La Trinité 
(Abbaye aux Dames}. 1.80p.m., lunch at Hotel 
d’Angleterre. Sketching in afternoon, [Note: Other 
places worth visiting are the Churches of st. Jean, St. 


Sauveur, and St. Pierre, the University (1417-1450), Old 
Walls, Palace of the Bishop of Bayeux, and the Hotel de 
Thau. Short excursions can be made to the Que 
(two miles), and the Abbey d’Ardenne (six miles). 
7.30 p.m. dinner at Hotel @’Angleterre. Sleep at H 

, ye 2.—8.30 a.m., breakfast at Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. 12.0p.m., lunch. 430 p.m., dinner, 6.68 p.m., 
leave Caen for Cherbourg. 10.26 p.m., arrive Cherbourg. 
11.20 p.m., boat leayes Cherbourg for Southampton. 

Saturpay, Sep. 3.—8.45 a.m., leaye Southampton. 
10.40 a.m. arrive London (Waterloo). ; 

Tickets for the excursion must be obtained 
from the Secretaries on or before August Ist, 
and applications for them must be accompanied 
by remittances at the following rates: —For the 
whole tour, according to this programme, £16 ; 
for the first portion, returning August 26th, 
£9 10s.; for the second portion, starting August 
26th, £10 10s. 

Each member will be entitled to introduce one 
friend (lady or gentleman), whose name and 
address, and, if a gentleman, whose profession, 
must be stated when application is made fox his 
ticket, and such application shall be subject to 
the Council's veto. 

These rates include travelling (first class be- 
tween London and Paris vid Havre; second class 
between Paris and Chantilly and Paris and 
Cherbourg; and first class from Cherbourg to 
London), and hotel expenses, porterage, sight- 
seeing fees, and the expenses of a conductor, but 
not beer, wines, or spirits. Two beds will be 
placed in each room, therefore Members who 
may wish to be companions are requested to 
mention this fact when taking tickets. 

Members are requested to encumber themselves 
with as little luggage as possible. A 

Arrangements will be made for washing linen 
at Paris. It will be found advisable to carry 
soap, as it is never provided at French hotels. 

Members are requested to label their luggage 
each day carefully, and to look after it them- 
selves, although all necessary porterage will be 
provided, and everything possible done to pre- 
vent mishap. 


OBITUARY. 


HE death is announced of Mr. J. E. Jackson, 
builder, and in later years an architect, of 
33, Park-place, Cardiff, which took place on 
Friday at Tredelerch, near Cardiff, the residence 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Lascelles Carr, The 
deceased was born in 1817 at Monmouth, where 
his father, who was the son of an Kdinburgh 
surveyor, had occupied a very prominent position, 
both in his business as a builder and as a poli- 
tician, Educated at Monmouth Grammar School, 
on leaving it, in 1834, Mr. Jackson became 
engaged in his father’s business, and his early 
manhood was occupied in the restoration of many ~ 
of the interesting parish churches of Monmouth- 
shire and the adjoining counties. While so 
engaged he was—says the South Wales Daily 
News—brought into close and frequent contact 
with the late Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. G. EH. 
Street, and Mr. M. and Sir J. D. Wyatt. He 
was a ‘‘craftsman-architect”’ of the old school, 
as distinguished from the professional architect. 
As a crattsman-architect, Mr, Jackson not only 
designed his buildings, but constructed them also 
with marked success. He came to settle in 
Cardiff thirty years ago, at a time when Cardiff, 
even in its most important streets, possessed but 
few buildings of any importance, and he was one 
of the first to bring private enterprise to bear in 
rearing edifices in Cardiff which may be com- 
pared not unfavourably with the buildings of the 
most important towns in the provinces, and to 
his enterprise and skill Cardiff is very largely 
indebted for much of the improvement which has 
been effected in its street architecture during the 
past quarter of a century. Mr. Jackson married 
Mary, third daughter of Edward Lucas Bass, of 
Monmouth, and two years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson celebrated their golden wedding at their 
residence, Park-place, Cardiff. Besides his 
widow, he leaves one son, Mr. C. J. Jackson, 
barrister, of Cardiff, and two daughters, both 
married. 


Mr. John Shaw, cabinet-maker, of West Derby, 
Liverpool, died on Saturday, at an advanced age, 
in that city. The late Mr. Shaw was perhaps 
most widely known from the active interest he 
had taken during the past thirty years or morein 
public affairs. He was at one time a prominent 
figure at important public meetings, and was 
more recently an active member of the Liverpool 
Burial Board, West Derby Waste Land Com- 


| missioners, and other local bodies. 
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FILTERING WATER.—II. 


ahs making any description of brick-built filter 

(or it may be made with concrete walls and 
bottom), it is requisite that the walls and bottom 
be puddled outside with clay. Water will only 
too readily find its way through brickwork and 
even concrete, and it is not so much water pass- 
ing out of the filter that has to be guarded against 
as the possible liquid inflow. Clay is practically 
impervious to water; but, to make quite sure, if 
the clay is very wet, it is worked or puddled to 
express some of the liquid it holds, and to make 
it more consistent or dense. 

In dealing with roof-water, it can be readily 
understood that the first part of this rainfall 
washes many objectionable matters down through 
the gutters, and until the introduction of the 
somewhat modern “‘ separators,’’ this first wash- 
ing of the roof was a feature difficult to deal 
with. The ‘‘rain-water separators’’ that can 
now be obtained act very well, and their action 
is to divert the first two or three minutes’ fall 
into the drains or elsewhere; but after this 
quantity has passed a movement occurs in the 
mechanism which sends the water through a 
different outlet, which leads to the storage tanks. 
By this means a very good water is obtainable 
with little trouble, the gutters only requiring to 
be freed from leaves and general débris some- 
what frequently. In a general way this water 
may be used without filtration, but it is necessary 
in the autumn to keep the gutters as free from 
leaves as possible (assuming there are trees near 
by), as the foliage of different trees have 
characteristics of their own: oak leaves, for in- 
stance, if soaked in water, impart tannic acid. 

If roof water requires any filtration at all, it is 
usually considered that sand is sufficient, or, 
better still, let the water be filtered through 
porous stoneware. In many forms of modern 
filters porous stoneware forms a conspicuous 
part. It is really unglazed pottery-ware as 
a rule, and obtainable in different forms 
from any well-known pottery factors. Its 
pores are so minute as to bar the passage of 
everything except what exists in an actually 
fluid form. Coloured liquids, however fluid their 
colouring matter may appear to be, usually arrive 
eolourless on the other side. Impurities penetrate 
such a short distance that the cleaning of the 
material is effected by scrubbing with a brush. 
Should there, however, be a doubt, then assur- 
ance can be gained by boiling and scraping the 
stoneware if its size will permit. It will be 
understood that the passage of water through 
such a dense material as this is necessarily slow, 
and the action in this case, as with sand, is 
purely mechanical. The stone will not arrest 
impurities of a gaseous or strictly liquid nature 
by any attractive property as we experience with 
animal carbon. A filter that is made with a 
porous-pot filled with loose carbon stands 
decidedly high in the standard of efficiency. As 
a last reference to roof-water, it has to be pointed 
out that the few remarks made are intended to 
apply to roofs formed of materials that 
are not deleterious to health. A_ roof 
with copper or lead sheathing would introduce 
objectionable features, so would roofs that are 
treated with certain paint materials. The same 
remarks apply to the materials of the gutters, 
&c. It must always be remembered that in deal- 
ing with rain-water, very different results may 
be obtained to what are experienced with well- 
waters. Rain-water is soft—very so; and soft- 
water has a very vigorous action upon many 
Substances. Its action upon lead has in several 
cases been sufficient to bring about epidemics of 
lead-poisoning in districts where soft-water has 
been distributed through lead pipes, or stored in 
lead-lined cisterns. Harc-water, water having 
lime (chalk) in solution, acts very differently ; 
in fact, it, in a measure, has a preservative 
effect. 

We can now speak of materials which not 
only act merely as strainers to arrest impurities, 
but have an attractive or absorbent power, an 
inclination to arrest impurities that merely come 
in contact, or come within their influence. The 
material that needs to come first is animal carbon, 
a charcoal obtained by subjecting bones to a 
high temperature in a closed space, practically 
the same means that is adopted to convert wood 
into charcoal. Now, although wood and animal 
carbons are prepared in a similar manner, they 
differ very greatly in their capabilities of filtra- 
tion. Wood charcoal will act as a strainer, by 
arresting solid imparities that are too large to 
pass through its minute pores; but this is about 


all it willdo. Itis almost inert as regards de- 
odorising or dealing with gaseous impurities. 
On the other hand, animal carbon has a most 
pronounced and active effect in this direction. 
There is hardly a single cause of impurity that 
this substance will not deal with. If we have in 
water organic or colouring matters in a fine 
state of division, or in a fluid state, sufficient to 
permit their passing through the minute pores of 
charcoal, so far as the straining qualities of the 
material is concerned ; still, these matters or 
fluids would be arrested by animal carbon. 
Undoubtedly the action is that of attrac- 
tion, for there are other ways of ascer- 
taining that carbon of this kind will deal 
with impurities under different conditions, and it 
always seems to act as if it were a collecting 
place for foul materials. All this goes to show 
that animal carbon really excels as a purifying 
material in filtration works, but, like many other 
tolerably perfect things, it has its failings. In 
the first place, it is merely a collecting place for 
foul materials, as just stated; it simply stores 
them up, and, as explained with sand, it is not 
long before the collection becomes a very un- 
suitable mass to pass water through atall. It 
will be understood that as the impurities go on 
collecting, they choke up the pores in the char- 
coal, and the ?good and active qualities we seek 
for are destroyed for the time being. Further 
than this, it is openly asserted by most authorities 
that this ordinary description of bone carbon is 
positively favourable to a low form of life when 
once the necessary impure matter is collected 
within its pores. By this is meant that when 
foul matter has collected or begun to collect in 
the mass of the filtering material, the nature of 
the carbon goes to promote the formation of life, 
or what we may term the putrefying action of 
the impure substances. 

This doubtless seems a very serious drawback 
to the use of animal carbon, notwithstanding its 
otherwise good character. It certainly is a fault, 
but vot sufficient to put it entirely out of favour. 
It is largely used by many very good firms, and 
the writer uses it frequently. The fault is not 
so serious that it cannot be remedied with a 
moderate degree of ease, yet it is sufficiently 
serious to cause a deal of investigation to be 
made towards finding some substances, or com- 
bination of substances, that will act without this 
ill-feature, as will be explained directly. 

The remedy for the trouble is to provide ample 
facilities for removing this filtering material 
periodically for cleaning purposes. This cleaning 
process is most essential, as will be understood, 
and the somewhat prevalent idea that filters (of all 
kinds) never require attention after once having 
been fitted up and got to work satisfactorily, is 
most erroneous. In fact, it is apt to prove 
highly dangerous, for there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a filter can get into such a condition 
that water passed through it would be 
more injurious to health than drinking the 
unfiltered water. There is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to how often animal carbon 
should be purified. Some authorities suggest 
every year; others have even suggested so short 
a time as a few weeks; but in a general way it is 
recommended that the charge of carbon be 
changed every six months. It is easy enough to 
see how different opinions upon this can be 
formed, for in no two cases can the degree of 
impurity of the water be alike, nor can the 
nature of the impurity be similar either. Six 
months cannot be regarded as a fixed period by 
any means; it will bear a deal of variation, ac- 
cording to the state of the water. Some waters 
vary in purity at different times of the year, and 
this has often to be considered. 

The purifying of animal carbon is a somewhat 
inconvenient business, so much so that in many 
cases it is preferred to remove the foul charge and 
replace it with new, and in any case it is usually 
necessary to have two charges, as the foul one has 
to be sent to the manufactory to be purified. 
This form of carbon, in as good and perfect a 
quality as can be obtained, is to be purchased for 
36s. per cwt., so it can be judged whether the 
carriage and other charges are worth paying on 
the fouled material. It is, of course, governed 
by the quantity and distance. The purifying is 
a re-carbonising process, a burning with exclu- 
sion of air. Previous to this the material is 
thoroughly washed and boiled to remove all 
foreign substances possible; otherwise to carbonise 
the dirt matter in the pores would only go to 
choke them. It would be thought that a good 
boiling would not only cleanse the carbon, but 


quite destroy all germs, animalcules, and 
organisms that have life in the foul collection ; 
but it is authoritively asserted that water at boil- 
ing temperature will not wholly destroy this life, 
and the higher temperature of the carbonising 
process is absolutely necessary. It has been 
rather doubtfully asserted that even this is not 
sufficient, it having been thought on some occa- 
sions that carbon treated this way showed signs 
of life quicker afterwards than if quite new 
carbon were used. 

The general arrangement when treating water 
that needs both sand and carbon filtration (for 
drinking purposes) is to keep the two kinds of 
filtration separate. The sand filtration is gener- 
ally carried out in a filter pit or bed near the 
source of the water supply, so that the flow 
from one to the other is natural and needs no 
mechanical aid. From this filter bed the water 
passes into a reservoir of some kind. From this 
source it flows or is pumped to the different 
points required, for some purposes no further 
filtration being needed; but for cooking and 
general domestic and drinking purposes, the 
carbon filtration is arranged in the house 
cisterns or in an auxiliary cistern beside 
them. Carbon filters are sufficiently ex- 
pensive to insure care being exercised not to 
treat more water than is really necessary, and 
this kind of filtration is done as immediately 
before the water is used as possible. There would 
be a loss, and not a gain, in allowing the water, 
which has been subjected to this final filtration, 
to rest and remain unused for any length of 
time. 

Should it, under some circumstances, be de- 
sirable to pass the water through carbon im- 
mediately after the sand, then care must be 
devoted to arrange so that the carbon portion is 
sufficient and compact, yet not in such bulk, or 
so spread about as to be extravagant in material. 
The next paper will speak of materials intro- 
duced to overcome or minimise the failings that 
animal carbon has. 

(To be continued.) 


Or 


MASONRY RETAINING WALLS. 


Ro low retaining walls of masonry, the 

recognised section is the trapezoidal form, 
as being the most economical for walls of ordinary 
height. A recent writer, Professor M. Merri- 
man, has shown the conditions of economic con- 
struction, and has given a table showing the 
thicknesses for walls of a given height to 
sustain a level bank of earth whose angle of 
repose is 34°, and which weighs 100lb. to the 
cubic foot. The height of wall is taken at 18ft., 
and the weight of masonry as 150lb. per cubic 
foot. The well-known formula for vertical back 
is giveu— 


P = 3w hh? tan.’ (45 — 3 9), 
The normal pressure P is found to be 5,690Ib. 
when the back of wall is inclined forward at a 
batter of 2in. to the foot, or inclination to 
horizontal, 9 = 99° 28’. Assuming a top thick- 
ness of wall of 1ft., and a base thickness 
of 9°5ft., the ‘‘cubic yards’’ column gives 
3°50 as the quantity of masonry in one linear 
foot of wall. For a wall with vertical back, 
where 9 = 90°, for the same top thickness 
and base thickness of 7°3, the cubic yards are 
tabulated at 2°77, and the earth pressure on 
P being 4,580lb.; so that it is evident the 
sections of vertical wall require less masonry 
than those with their backs with a forward 
batter, and that the wall, as a consequence, 
needs not to be so thick at the base. In another 
column of the same table, under ‘‘ per cent.,’’ is 
given the comparison with vertical rectangular 
walls, which is taken as 100. Thus, in the wall 
above mentioned with battered back, 67 per cent. 
ig shown, and in the vertical wall only 53 per 
cent. The table shows walls of 2ft., 3ft., and 
other top thicknesses, by which the economic 
section may be obtained. 
7 

Owing to the curtailment of their Carr-street 
premises by an extensive scheme of street im- 
provement, Messrs. Pells and Son, who have been 
established in Ipswich as builders for over half a 
century, have just erected a new range of work- 
shops in Old Foundry-road, at the rear of their old 
works. The two chief workshops are of two floors 
each, one being 60ft. by 20ft., the other 30ft. by 
17ft. A new chimney-shaft and offices have been 
erected, and an old steam mill on the opposite side 
of Old Foundry-road has been converted into stores 
and stables. 
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Builving Intelligence, 


AxprErsuor.—Her Majesty the Queen laid, on 
Monday, the foundation - stone of the new 
pala Church of St. George in Stanhope Lines, 
South Camp. The building is of Early English 
character, the walls being in red bricks and the 
dressings in St. Aldhelm Box Ground stone from 
the quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, 
Bath. The contract is being carried out by 
Messrs. J. Dorey and Co., of Brentford, under 
the superintendence of Colonel Waller, Major 
Pitt, and Lieutenant Michie. When finished it 
will have a length of 169ft. and a width of 64ft., 
and is calculated to seat 1,012 people. 


CuitwortH.—The new Franciscan church and 
friary on Blackheath were opened on Thursday 
in last week. The building is in the Late Per- 
pendicular style, of a very severe character. It 
is constructed of Ewhurst stone, with Chilmark 
stone facings, and the internal woodwork is of 
oak and Oregon pine. In addition to the high 
altar there are four side altars, which are chiefly 
of alabaster. There is accommodation in the 
friary for 26 members of the Order. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Walters, F.S.A., of Westminster, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Longley and 
Sons, of Crawley. 


Coventry.—New board schools are in course 
of erection in Priory-street. Viewed from that 
street, the building appears to be a two-story 
structure ; but upon approaching it on the 
Wheatley-street and Cox-street sides it will be 
seen that the main portion is raised upon arcades 
and columns. Both sexes will be massed at the 
opening of school in the assembly-hall, and 
afterwards dismissed to the various classrooms— 
of which there are fourteen, seven for the boys 
and seven for girls—which open on all sides, for 
lessons. The infants’ department is entirely 
separate from the other two. The large hall 
will be lighted by clerestory windows, and the 
timbers of the roof—pitch-pine, wrought and 
varnished—will be exposed to view. Private 
rooms are provided for the head teachers. The 
schools will be ventilated on the system of 
Messrs. Jackson and Son, of Birmingham. The 
architects are Messrs. G. and I. Steane; Mr. 
J. T. Winthrop is the contractor, and Mr. A. 
Davies is clerk of the works. 


Epinpurcu.—The Drumsheugh Baths in Old 
Queensferry-road, which were recently destroyed 
by fire, are about to be reconstructed on the 
same site. It is intended to utilise the outer 
walls in the construction of the new building, 
which, when completed, will be similar in almost 
every respect to the old one. The new building 
will, however, be fireproof, the plans providing 
for a concrete floor over the engine-room, which 
is situated in one of the wings kelow the level of 
the large pond. ‘The building is executed in the 
Moorish style, and finished in rough-cast with 
brick dressings. As the swimming- pond is 
situated some depth below the level of the street, 
the main entrance is on the third floor. Here is 
situated the club-master’s office with vestibule, 
and descending to the next floor is the Turkish 
baths department. It comprises tepidarium, outer 
and inner calidarium, plunge bath, and dressing- 
rooms. On the lower floor is situated the 
swimming-pond, 70ft. by 35ft., a gymnasium, 
the washing-rooms and lavatories. The swim- 
ming-pond ‘will be lighted by two lantern lights 
from the roof, and also by flat roof-lights over 
the galleries. The architects are Messrs. Burnet, 
Son, and Campbell, Glasgow; and the contract 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Beattie and Sons, 
Edinburgh. The reconstruction will cost £6,000. 


_ Great Crospy.—Dr. O'Reilly, Roman Catho- 

lic Bishop of Liverpool, on Sunday blessed and 
placed the foundation stone of the new church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Great Cosby. It is Early 
English in style, designed by the firm of Messrs. 
Synott_and Powell, architects, of Harrington- 
street, Liverpool, and will replace, at a cost of 
£6,000, the old church, to the rear of which it is 
being built by the sole contractor, Mr. Samuel 
Webster, of Bootle. It will seat 500 persons, and 
will consist of nave, with two side aisles and two 
side chapels, sacristy and organ-chamber, the 
eastern end terminating in an octagonal apse. 
The old presbytery has been demolished, and a 
new one will be built adjoining the church. 
The masonry will be executed by Mr. James 
M‘Dermott, of Walton; and the brickwork by 
Messrs. Sawyers, of Waterloo. 


Liverroot.—The foundation stone of the new 
hospital in Smithdown-road, in connection with 
the Toxteth workhouse, was laid on Monday. The 
new hospital is to cost £25,799, the architects 
being Messrs. C. O. Ellison and Son, of Liver- 
pool. The premises are arranged in blocks as 
follows :—1, the porter’s lodge and reception and 
vagrants’ wards; 2, hospital pavilions. 3, 
administration block; and 4, nurses’ home. 
The hospital is arranged in seven two-story 
pavilions, running north and south, each with 
space all round, and approached by a 10ft. 
corridor, open on both sides. Of these pavilions, 
four only are included in the present contract. 
The first pavilion to the north consists of four 
wards, two for 18 and two for 16 beds each, with 
8it. wall space where required for special cases, 
and 6ft. for the others. Hach of these wards is 
complete in itself, and has itsown bath, lavatories, 
and entrance and airing court. The first pavilion 
to the south is for 64 beds, in two long wards for 
30 each, and two wards for two each, with two 
day rooms at the south end. A kitchen is pro- 
vided at the entrance end of each large ward. 
The large wards and the day rooms are separated 
by a light screen of pitch-pine and glass, and 
fronting the day rooms is an airing balcony, 
having a south aspect and special stairs, Three 
other large pavilions, one for 72 and two for 56 
beds each, are provided for, but one only is to be 
built at present, together with one on the north 
side for 48 beds. The buildings are of ordinary 
brickwork with red bricks in prominent places, 
and red stone heads and sills. The entire work 
is being done under the supervision of the 
architects, Mr. Mather acting as clerk of works. 
St. Saviour’s Church, Falkner-square, has re- 
cently undergone extensive alterations, the chan- 
cel haying been entirely reconstructed and 
enlarged. The main walls of the church are 
painted in various shades of terracotta, which 
colour is repeated with pale buff on the front of 
the galleries and pulpit. The choir stalls are 
constructed of walnut on Classical lines. ‘The 
chancel wall colouring, whilst being generally 
similar, is richer and of more warmth and 
luminosity that that applied to the nave. The 
panels of the dome are worked in a rich geo- 
metrical diaper, of which celestial blue is the 
prevailing colour, and are broken up by the in- 
troduction of seven circular panels, the central 
one, on which is painted the Saviour, being of 
glass. The remaining six will be filled with 
heads of the Apostles. These are being painted 
by Mr. W. H. Lonsdale, and are not yet com- 
pleted. ‘The whole forms a harmony in dull red, 
celestial blue, and gold, executed by Messrs. 
Shrigly and Hunt, of Lancaster. 


Mancuzster Catueprat Resroration.—The 
finishing stroke of the present restoration of 
Manchester Cathedral, which has now been 
going on for some twelve years or more from 
plans by Mr. Crowther, the architect to the Dean 
and Chapter, has been commenced. This is the 
taking up of the entire flooring in the south aisle 
of the nave, forming what are known as the 
Trafford Chapel and Brown’s Chapel, and lower- 
ing it to the same level as the floor of the nave. 
This is preparatory to the scheme for relaying 
the whole of the floor of the nave in diamond- 
shaped blocks of black and white marble. By 
the time this work is completed on the south 
side of the nave, it is anticipated that the new 
south porch and baptistery will also be com- 
pleted, and the former south entrance, which 
has been closed for a considerable time, will be 
once more utilised. 


SanpcaTe.—The Beach Rocks Convalescent 
Home at Sandgate, connected with the London 
Samaritan Society, was opened on Saturday. 
The principal front faces the sea, and the terrace 
is approached from the beach by broad flights of 
steps. ‘The entrance is from Sandgate High- 
street, the main thoroughfare from Folkestone to 
Hythe. The building has been erected by Messrs. 
Wallis and Sons, contractors, of Maidstone, from 
the designs of Messrs. J. Shaw and W. M. Dabbs, 
of London. The building and the furniture 
have cost in all about £20,000. It was the aim 
of the designer to get as much light and air 
within the building as possible. The porchway 
is fitted with bevelled plate-glass, and the same 
material is used for the inner doors and the 
screens, and also for the doors of the dining hall, 
which has large plate-glass windows looking out 
on to the sea. The home comprises a central 
block and two wings. It is constructed of red 
brick, with Portland stone dressings; the upper 


story is rough cast, and the roof of Broseley 
tiles. The style may be described as Victorian 
Gothic. The floors of the corridor are covered 
with red tiles, herringboned, and with borders of 
black tiles. The dining hall is 50ft. by 28ft., 
and 20ft. from the floor to the ceiling, which is 
coved and panelled. At each end there is a 
tiled fireplace, with overmantels. The floors 
throughout the building are of herringboned 
wood blocks. The bedrooms contain altogether 
250 beds. 


SunDERLAND.—The foundation stone of the 
new Sunderland and North Durham Eye In- 
firmary will be laid on Saturday (to-morrow). 
The building is two stories high, and provides 
accommodation for 16 in-patients in four wards, 
two each for males and females, each ward ae 
separate w.c. and lavatory ina through-ventilate 
outshoot in direct communication with the ward. 
These, with two nurses’ rooms, two bath-rooms 
(one for males and one for females), servants’ 
bedroom, operating room (with north light, lava- 
tory, and sink), and linen closets, occupy the 
whole of the first floor. Ample accommodation 
can be provided in the attics for nurses and 
servants. The style of the building is Domestic 
Queen Anne. It is faced with Grosmont red 
bricks, relieved by stringcourses of moulded red 
rubber bricks and massive stone cornice with 
dental blocks, and the roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles. ‘The building is being erected 
from designs, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Wardle Donald, A.R.I.B.A., of South 
Shields, by Messrs. D. and J. Ranken, of Sun- 
derland, at a cost of £4,590, Mr. L. R. Todd 
being the clerk of works, 


Cruoinecring Potes. 


Preston.—The Duke of Edinburgh opened, 
on Saturday, the Albert Edward Dock, con- 
structed by the Preston Corporation. The 
entrance to the tidal basin is 90ft. wide at the 
Bulinose, and tapers to 66ft. at the outer tidal 
gates. Vessels entering the dock have to pass 
through the outer pair of tidal gates into the 
tidal basin of 4? acres, in which basin the traflic 
will be marshalled. The total length of the 
tidal basin is 850ft., and the width 300ft., with 
a quayage of 560 lineal yards. The tidal basin 
is connected with the wet dock by a lock 550ft. 
in length and 66ft. in width, divided by inter- 
mediate gates into two compartments, one 325ff, 
long and the other 225ft. long, enabling vessels 
up to 225ft. to use the western lock, vessels over 
225ft. and under 325ft. will use the eastern lock, 
while vessels over 325ft. will require the full 
length of the locks. The wet dock is 40 acres in 
extent, The dock sill is 38ft. below coping 
level, giving 29ft. of water at high water 
ordinary spring tides. The total length of dock 
is 3,020ft. by 600ft. wide, giving a quayage of 
2,266 lineal yards, Entrances for two proposed 
graving docks 50ft. and 66ft. wide respectively 
have been put in at the south-west corner of the 
dock, and temporary dams put across the open- 
ings. An entrance has also been built at the 
north side of the dock for the proposed timber 
pond of 20 acres, to be formed at the west end of 
the old river course. One small warehouse, 
200ft. by 50ft., has been erected, and there are 
4,480 yards of permanent railway and sidings. 
The works were designed by Messrs. Garlick and 
Sykes, engineers, of Preston, and the engineers 
of the scheme submitted to Parliament were the. 
late Sir John Coode and Mr. Benjamin Sykes, 
M.I.C.E., F.G.S. The works were commenced 
under the engineership of Mr. Edward Garlick, 
M.I.C.E., and on his retirement through ill- 
health were carried out to completion by his 
partner, Mr. Sykes, with Mr. . G. Lumb, 
A.M.I.C.E., resident engineer, and Mr. Robert 
Sykes as assistant resident engineer. The 
original. contract of £456,600 has been greatl 
exceeded owing to various causes, and the doc. 
and river diversion have cost over one million 
sterling. 
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Important extensions are about to be carried out 
at George Watson’s College for Boys, at nine 
from plans by Messrs. McGibbon and Ross, of hat 
city. They include the addition of a three-storied 
wing at each end of the present buildings in eeoee 
ing with the existing main structure, and at the 
rear anew gymnasium, 70ft. by 50ft., and a work- 
shop and laboratory will be provided. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Liverroon ENGINEERING Socrery. — On 
Saturday afternoon, Mr, J. H. Tudsbery Turner, 
B.Sc., M.Inst.C.H., who has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, London, was the recipient of service 
of plate subscribed for by members of the Liver- 
pool Engineering Society, in recognition of his 
services as honorary secretary for the past five 
years. The presentation took place in the rooms 
of the United Service Club, Dale-street, Liver- 
pool, and there was a large attendance, including 
Alderman J. T. Wood, C.C. (president), Mr. 
R. Johnston (president-elect), Mr. Percy Boulnois 
and Professor Hele-Shaw (vice - presidents). 
‘Alderman Wood made the presentation, and also 
presented Mrs. Turner with a diamond bracelet. 


Tue Prorrcrion or Ancrent Burnp1ncs.—The 
15th annual meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings was held on Tuesday 
evening in the old hall of Barnard’s Inn, 
Holborn. His Honour Judge Lushington pre- 
sided, and in the course of his address said that 

‘the society was actuated by the modern historical 
‘Spirit which desired to promote a care for, 
interest in, and study of the past, and piety 
towards the past. That was often done in a 
narrow parochial way:; but it. need not be so. 
Had the age in which we lived any real‘care for 
outward beauty or for the arts.that echoed and 
illustrated that outward beauty, or for the 
historical associations that were often so very 
deeply bound up with ancient and beautiful 
monuments? He thought he would bea brave 
person who would claim praise for it in that 
respect. Let them think of the long lines of 
jerry-built houses and the loss of the race of art 
workmen disappearing fromamongus. Letanyone 
think of the immense difficulty under whicharchi- 
- tecture, painting, and sculpture were now being 
carried onamong.us. There had been a beautiful 
architecture in Hngland, and a fine race of art 
workmen, and a great number of churches 
scattered up and down the land, so that there 
really had been opportunity for everyone to 
familiarise himself with beauty and dignity of 
work. Those churches which had been praised 
by the poets were the victims of our ignoble 
restoration. Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, the 
next speaker, said that he thought the architects 
were the people who needed educating more than 
anyone else on this point, as they were the agents 
by whom the work of what was called restoration 
was performed, Mr. Hunter expressed the hope 
that the whole site of Christ’s Hospital in New- 
gate-street would not be sold, and that a jealous 
eye might be kept upon it to prevent. it from 
being devoted exclusively to building purposes. 
Mr. William Morris moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 
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ARCH Z OLOGICAL. 


Tue Towser or Lonpon.—A visit was paid to 
the Tower of London on Wednesday by the 
members of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, when the various points of interest 
in connection with the buildings were described 
by Messrs. E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A., R. Chandler, 
E. Freshfield, jun., F.S.A., Major H. A. Joseph, 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Lambert, F.S.A., T. 
Milbourn, E. W. Streeter, and A. White, F.S.A. 
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The Dudley collection of pictures fetched at the 
auction on Saturday £101,320. ‘* The Crucifixion,’’ 
by Raphael, went for 10,600 guineas, and “A View 
in Holland,” by Hobbema and Van de Welde, 9,600 
guineas. 


Messrs. John Jameson and Son, Limited, of 
Dublin, are about to erect extensive spirit stores 
and other buildings. The constructional iron and 
steel work, also the fireproof floors and roofs, have 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. Homan and 
Rodgers, of Manchester and London. 


A new public hall has been erected at Rhondda 
Valley, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle sys- 
tem, the latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 


Mr, R. F. Dennis, town surveyor, West Cowes, 
has been instructed to prepare plans, &c., for an 
esplanade and sea-wall having a frontage of over 
1,000ft,, which is to form part of a scheme that will 
ultimately connect Gurnard with Cowes, vid the 
shore, and at the same time provide an esplanade 
of over three-quarters of a mile in length along one 
of the most picturesque parts of the Solent. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Gray’s Inn.—An uncommonly uncanny-look- 
ing competition is on foot for the erection of a 
new chapel in Gray’s Inn-gardens, on the site of 
the existing classrooms south of Raymond 
Buildings, by the benchers. ‘‘ Gratuitous 
designs’’ are asked for, and no information can 
be given as to how the author of the chosen 
design is to be paid. No date is fixed for the 
reception of the plans, no scale is fixed for the 
drawings, no referee will be engaged, so far 
as can be ascertained, and it is optional as 
to whether the competitors fix mottoes or their 
names to their designs. The shadow of a friend 
already cut out for the work seems to throw a 
shade of doubt over the proceeding, and may 
well cause architects to mind how they proceed. 
Canvassing the benchers is not forbidden, in the 
conditions, at any rate, and all is fair, they say, 
in love and war. The cost is not to exceed 
£3,000, and the windows are to incorporate the 
old glass in the present chapel. This is another 
instance of how lawyers view a fair competition 
for architects. 


Oxrorp.—At last the award in the new 
Municipal Buildings competition has been con- 
firmed by the town council, who, on Wednesday 
last, elected Mr. H. T. Hare, A.R.I.B.A., as 
architect for the work in accordance with the re- 
port of Mr. T. HE. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., the 
referee. This design, marked by the figure 5, is 
the one which we uuhesitatingly placed first 
when reviewing all the five competition designs 
in last week’s Burtprine News, and there can be 
no doubt that it is the best scheme both for 
plan as well as elevation of those submitted in 
the final contest. We congratulate both the 
corporation as well as the architect on the satis- 
factory result thus recorded. The sum stated to 
be expended is £60,000. We hope at an early 
date to be enabled to illustrate all of the designs, 
when our readers will be able to see for them- 
selves the merits of the various schemes. The 
authors of the other plans are:—No. 2, Mr. 
James B. Hikins, Liverpool; No. 1, Charles 
Bell, F.R.I.B.A., London; No. 4, Mr. Ernest 
Runtz, London; and, No. 3, Messrs. Cheston 
and Perkin, London. 


Roatu, CArpirr.—Mr. William Bevan, archi- 
tect, Cardiff, has been selected as the architect 
for the proposed Lady-chapel in St. Peter's 
Church, Roath, Local stone is proposed to be 
used for the walls, with freestone quoins. The 
chapel is provided with aisles, and will seat about 
80 worshippers. 
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CHIPS. 


The old burial-ground in the Hackney-road was 
opened on Tuesday asa public recreation ground. 
There is just one acre in this open space, and the 
laying out and planting cost the Public Gardens 
Association £150. The Harl of Meath mentioned 
that the Association had already spent £30,000 in 
laying out such open spaces for the enjoyment of 
the people. 


An infants’ school is about to be added at the 
side of St. Margaret’s Church, Anfield, Liverpool, 
from plans by Messrs. Fry. 


A tablet in memory of the late Dean Elliott has 
just been placed on the north wall of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, It is of white Italian marble, and is 5ft. 4in. 
high by 3ft. wide. Mr. T. Tiley, of Bristol, was 
the sculptor, 


The Governors of the People’s Palace for Hast 
London desire to hold an exhibition of pictures in 
the Queen’s Hall from August 13 to September 10. 
A similar exhibition last year was visited by sixty 
thousand six hundred persons, principally of the 
working classes. The Governors appeal again for 
the loan of good pictures. 


Mr. John Armitage, late of Sheffield, drain-pipe 
and fire-brick manufacturer, has left personalty 
amounting to £21,000, 


The annual congress of archeological societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries is to be held 
on the 20th and 21st inst. On the former day the 
members of the congress will dine together, and 
Mr. Franks will hold a reception at Burlington 
House on the same evening. On the 21st the 
archeologists are to make an excursion to Silchester. 


A Venetian glass vasa has been manufactured by 
the artists engaged at Dr. Salviati’s furnace at 
Olympia, for presentation to the Queen on the 
occasion of the anniversary of her Majesty’s corona- 
tion day.. The vase has been executed by Giuseppe 
Barovier, assisted by his brothers Pietro and 
Vittorio, and is their own gift, the work having 
been done in their spare time, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
{We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will not 
ramplooge to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ons. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmone EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. Ce 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, ox Natal, £1 8s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
uae f as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
“Hegaees can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. pex line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Suriiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worpbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office net later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
et reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser=- 
200, 


NOTICE, 


Bound yoiumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL, 
XLIX., L., LI., LO., LIV., LVI, LIX., and LX. 
may atill be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just endedshould order at once, as many of 
them soon run cut of print. 


Recrivep.—W. R. T. and 8. M. Co.—B. G. and Co.— 
Cantab.—J. R. 8. (Norwich).— F. R.—Metropole. 


‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines RECEIVED.—‘! Unitate Fortior,”’ ‘St. Hughes,’”” 
‘*Smilash the Goth,’? ‘‘ Excelsior,’? ‘' Supervision,’? 
“ Wyandotte,”’? ‘‘ Black and White,” ‘‘ Ajax,” * Vule 
ean,’ ‘ Rotenberger,” ‘*‘ Q. HE. F.,’? ‘* Cottager,’ 
“Yorkshire Tradition, ’ ** Black Prince,’’ ‘‘ Nenfardi,?? 
“B.? in a circle, ‘Sweet Auburz,’? ‘‘Clansman,’’ 
‘“ Phoonix,”? ** Sector.?? 


One wuo Norticep Ir. (Technically you might be right, 
but we have to judge of the designs fairly all round, 
and have no doubt as to the correctness of our award.) 


+ 


Correspondence, 


—_+44— ‘ 
ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Burzpine News. 


Srr,—As Parliamentary candidates are now in 
full working order with the general election 
close at hand, I think it would be wise for pro- 
vincial, as well as London, architects who are 
in favour of registration to bestir themselves and 
see what support the candidates in their respec- 
tive constituencies are prepared to give to this 
Bill, should they be returned to the House of 
Commons. Those who have interested them- 
selves in any Government measure, no matter 
what its object may have been, know how very 
difficult it is to obtain the sympathy and pro- 
mises of members safely seated in the House; 
and now that candidates are forced to show 
which way their sympathy lies, every architect, 
whether in practice or not, provided he has a 
vote, should seize this opportunity of furthering 
a cause which the majority of us have at heart, 
by asking candidates if they are prepared to sup- 
port the Bill. So that they need not plead 
ignorance of its provisions, I should advise those 
who wish to do as I suggest to send to the 
Queen’s printers (Hyre and Spottiswoode) for a 
copy of the Bill, which can be had for 4d, in- 
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cluding postage, and this they can place before 
their men.—lam, &c, 
James W. Frazer, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 
12, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 29. 


POPLAR LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


Srtr,—As you attribute to me the authorship of 
the designs marked ‘‘ Height and Light,’’ which 
you criticised so unfavourably in your last issue, 
I shall be obliged if you will correct the state- 
ment. You have been misinformed. I did not 
compete.—I am, &c., J. Exmsty Inctis. 

9, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, June 28. 


LAND SURVEYING. 

Srr,—In reply to ‘‘ Northman’s’”’ letter on p. 
883, the scale of Fig. 5 is about 42 chains to an 
inch. AF is checked by DEF. If F were 
measured some distance out the effect would be 
to revolve D F about D, this would cause F and 
E to approach to or recede from D. This ap- 
proach or recession would act in opposite ways 
on the two points, so that the effect on FE 
would be doubled and any error would be clearly 
seen. If F were 100 links out, it would be at 
once detected, as ‘‘Northman” can test by 
trying it; but I doubt whether he or anyone else 
could plot 5 links on this scale, as it amounts to 
only 1-95 of aninch. If BE were measured, as 
in practice it would be (the method of finding a 
point on a line given in Fig. 8 is only intended 
to be used when the marks on a line have been 
lost and the surveyor does not wish to rechain), 
any error would be located in its particular 
triangle as surely as in ‘‘ Northman’s’’ example. 
Perhaps the following order of plotting may 
make it clear to ‘‘ Northman”’ that the position 
of F is checked. Lay down AB, set out C by 
means of AC and BO, mark F, set out D by 
means of FD and BD, then check the whole 
with CD. Ihave no wish to criticise ‘‘ North- 
man’s” construction, but he has offsets 14 chains 
long on A Z, and the checking of D and B de- 
pends upon CYZB appearing in the same 
straight line; in the event of BZ being wrongly 
chained, the error would be as difficult to detect 
as he claims any error in A F Fig. 5 would be; 
as a matter of fact, any error would be easily 
detected in either case. I shall be always pleased 
to have letters on any errors, real or imaginary, 
in the papers, as the discussion thereon cannot 
fail to elucidate an obscure point ; but is it neces- 
sary to assume that because an error, real or 
imaginary, appears in one diagram all the others 
are worthless, and the author utterly inexperi- 
enced in surveying ? Ina letter by an anonymous 
writer, who does not mention his status or ex- 
perience, a statement to the effect that he ‘‘ never 
saw a square field measured in any other way” 
has two interpretations. G. W. Cosuam. 

Gravesend, June 27. 


R.IB.A. EXAM. 


Str,—Allow me, as a candidate of the above, 
to say a few words as to the nature of a certain 
question given on the history of architecture 
in March last, so that I may enable intending 
candidates to judge as to the range and nature of 
knowledge they ought to possess on this subject. 

As far as I can remember, the question given 
at the exam. was:—‘‘ Describe and illustrate 
with sketches any English cathedral erected 
during the period selected by the candidate, 
except Westminster and Salisbury.” 

Such a question I, for one, cannot admire. It 
seems to me far more tricky than just, for why 
should two of our most noted buildings thus be 
excepted, and more especially without any pre- 
vious notice to candidates, seeing it has never 
been done before. I do not think it gives much 
encouragement for the study of existing examples, 
because I, and no doubt many others who have 
had every facility for and have studied Salisbury 
for years, had unfortunately at the exam. no 
opportunity of touching upon this question or of 
showing the fruits of our well-spent time and 
money. On the other hand, I am led to believe 
that certain candidates who probably had not 
even seen a cathedral, but fortunately had, for 
the purposes of the exam., provided themselves 
with a brief description of one or two examples 
copied from books, accompanied with a few 
sketches, gave satisfaction to the examiner. Such 
being the case, a candidate in my opinion stands 
a far better chance of answering such a question 
as the above by providing himself with a few 
briefs and sketches from books on different 


cathedrals, than if he were to go and measure, 
say, Lincoln Cathedral, for who can tell which 
building may be excepted at the exams. of the 
future ? 

It is true that a candidate ought to be able to 
describe more than one cathedral from memory, 
but I am afraid he cannot retain the intricacies 
and details belonging to many. Candidates are 
advised to study from an actual example, if 
possible ; but it is not every one’s good fortune 
to have such an opportunity. Therefore it is 
only natural under such advice for candidates 
who find Salisbury or Westminster conveniently 
situated for them, that they should set their 
mind on taking from these buildings all the in- 
formation and sketches they may procure, and 
they may probably find, after doing so, that they 
have quite as much as they can comfortably re- 
tain for the purposes of the exam. on this subject 
without either spending time or money in study- 
ing another. 

I should be pleased to hear the opinion of others 
on this question.—I am, &c., LANGTONIAN. 


—_—__ oa 9 —___—— 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE 
Raitway.—Although, after an eight days’ inquiry, 
the House of Lords Committee passed the preamble 
of the Bill promoted by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway for the extension of their 
line from Annesley to London, the Royal Assent has 
not been given to it during the session just ended. 
Time did not admit of its being read a third time in 
the Lords, and referred back to the Commons with 
amendments. The final stages of the measure will 
be taken, therefore, in the new Parliament. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


WoopHAtt Spa, LINCOLNSHIRE.—The Horncastle 
rural sanitary authority are considering a sewerage 
scheme for the above locality, and Mr. Herbert. 
Walker, C.E., of Nottingham, has been instructed 
to prepare the necessary plans and report upon this 
question. 


EpinsurcH.—A report has been prepared by a 
committee of the Edinburgh and District Water 
Trust with reference to the report recently submitted 
by the consulting engineers on the question of the 
water supply of thecity. The three main recommen- 
dations are:—(1) That the Deacon meter should be 
more largely employed in the checking of waste; 
(2) that the Trust should apply to the sheriff for 
more power to regulate the water fittings; and 
(3) that the Trust should next year apply to Parlia- 
ment for a Bill for the introduction of a new water 
supply. 

WAKEFIELD.—The first sod of the new Withens 
reservoir, on the Rishworth Moors, in connection 
with the Wakefield new waterworks, was cut on 
Thursday, the 24th ult. The reservoir will have a 
capacity of 240,000,000 gallons. The works have 
been let to Mr. Oliver, of Horsham, Kent, and the 
cost is estimated at £120,000. Mr. H. Rofe, of 
London, is the engineer. 
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CHIPS. 


A special meeting of the Shrewsbury town council 
was held on Monday, when plans were submitted 
by the borough surveyor for the new public baths, 
which formed the subject of a recent unfortunate 
competition, and which are to be constructed ata 
cost of £7,000, near the Quarry Grounds. The plans 
were unanimously approved. 


The Bishop’s Stortford local board have unani- 
mously resolved to increase the salary of their 
surveyor, Mr. R. 8. Scott, from £200 to £250 per 
annum, 


Mr. R. A. Sheard has tendered his resignation as 
a member of the Liversedge Local Board as a pro- 
test against the board’s selection of Mr. Gott, of 
pee carry out the Moorbottom sewerage 
scheme. 


The West Ham Corporation have purchased the 
Essex Lodge Estate, of about seven acres, at 
Plaistow, for the purpose of a public park. 


The memorial stones of a Wesleyan chapel, in 
course of erection at Glasinfryn, Bangor, from the 
designs of Mr. W. L'oyd Jones, CE, were laid on 
Friday last. 


St. Augustine’s Church, Solibull, the rebuilding 
of which in 1839 was the elder Pugin’s first church 
work, is being redecorated under the supervision of 
Mr. F. A. Pippet. Two statues mounted on corbels 
have been executed and fixed by Mr. J. Roddis, 
and the three memorial windows to the late 
Canon O'Sullivan, which are in the hands of 
Messrs. Hardman, are expected to b2 completed 
during this month. 


Intercomumuntcation, 


—+o+— 


QUESTIONS. 


(10785. ]—Warmington Church, Northants. 
—Could any subscriber inform me as to where I can find 
a description, with longitudinal section and details, of 
this church? I have the plan and a few details, gathered 
from various sources; but should like it as complete as 
possible. —Earuiy ENGLis#. 


[10796.]—English Abbeys.—At the exam, of the 
R.1.B.A. in March, 1891, the following question was 
given :—‘‘ Describe fully and illustrate by sketches one of 
the English Abbeys erected during the period selected by 
you.” I should be very much obliged to any subscriber 
or any candidate who answered the above question, if 
they would inform me as to where I may find sufficient 
information, either from books, or from actual examples 
in the county of Kent; also if they would be good a 
to give me some idea as to the extent and nature of the 
description and sketches. —CLOISTERS.- 


[10797 ]-Warming Entrance Hall.—When the 
entrance and kitchen are on the same fioor, is it feasible 
and advisable to attempt to moderately warm the entreace 
(10ft. by 16ft ) by means of a coil of hot-water pipes 
worked from the kitchen boiler? The distance from the 
boiler would be 40ft. - Particulars and any information 
will much oblige.—Ho.uprast. 


[10798.]—Mouldings.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation as to the best methods of obtaining the profile 
- dee, undercut mouldings from existing buildings !— 


[10799.]— Size of Sewers. —I have felt much 
interested in the questions and replies relating to the 
velocity and flow of sewage, but I haye never seen a rule 
for finding the size of either a brick or pipe sewer when 
the length, inclination, and yolume of flow per minute is 
given. For instance, when the outfall per minute (mini- 
mum flow) is 692 gallons, the length one mile, and the 
fall 8ft., for a brick sewer, the radius of whose invert 
equals a quarter of the transverse diameter; and also fora 
pipe sewer, both running, say, two-thirds full? I should 
be glad to hear of such a rule.—InyerRt. 


REPLIES. 


[10794.] -Hydraulics.—The factor °01745329, re- 
ferred to by ‘‘ X.”? as occurring in my reply, is the length 
of the are subtending an angle of 1°, in parts of the 
radius, and is thus obtained :— 


27 _ 2 x 31415926536 
bs = = 01745329; 
360 36) pane 


The 14 7715in. he refers to is, of course, the product of 
the angle BAC x radius in inches x *01745329 = the 
length of arc BE required. (9128 is the sine of the 
angle 70° 31’ 44”, or 70°5288°, as stated._F. E. Gay, Bath. 


(10775.]—Hydraulics.—I agree with ‘‘M. A.’ that 
where it is required to find the H.M.D. of a circular pipe, 
running one-third full, it would simplify the calculation 
for finding area of wetted segment to adopt a constant 
0°22917 (not, as ‘‘M. A.” states, 0°2234, which appears to 
be partly a printer’s error) obtained as follows: — 


1(7 > _ sin. oy _1 (Sito x 141:c676 
a\i6; 2 Yd 
SEDONA) = reas 
z 


Where ¢ represents the angle B A D of my sketch on page 
817 equals 141°0576°. This constant to be applied as 
“M, A.’ suggests, The method given by ‘‘M. A.” for - 
obtaining length of wetted perimeter is a useful approxi- 
mation where the angle is not known; but, of course, in 
the case now specially under consideration, this, too, 
would be constant. Consequently the length of the are 
can be worked out as quickly and more accurately (though 
minute accuracy is not always essential in practice) by the 


formula I have used, 2 7 RO _¥. 5, Gay, Bath. 
3860 


[10791.]—Inaccessible Distance.— 


MON and PMN are set out = 90° 
OMN + ONM = 90° (Euclid I. 32) 

PMN -—- OMN = OMP=90?- OMN=ONM 
MOP) =? MON = 939 (L718)- 
In the triangles PMO and MON we 

MOP = MON, and that OMP = a 
= OMN (LI. 32), and the triangles PMO and MON 
are equi-angular .. OP: OM;:: OM : ON (VIL. 4) 


OP.ON =Om?. oP= 0 (9 zp) 
ON 


ima 
4 


aye proved that 
M .. MPO 


° 
Zz 


In the articles on surveying this week ‘‘L. P. D.” will 
see that the same figure is used ina different way, the 


advantage of which is that it is not necessary that NO M 
; P 
s ! 
soeat 
, ' 
oe Nagar 


N 


and PMN should be right-angles, but only that they 
should be equal’; thus rendering immaterial any error in 
the instrument used to set them out.—G. W, Copnam. 
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WHAT IS.A “SEWER”? ? 


cL SEWER means something that carries 

sewage away,’’ so said Lord Coleridge in 
the Court of Appeal in the recent case of 
‘Meader v. The West Cowes Local Board”’ 
(Times, June 17), and he further held that the 
term ‘‘ sewer,’’ as used in the Public Health Act, 
1875, would not include a set of pipes which 
drained some houses into a cesspool. The legal 
point taken by the plaintiff here was really very 
ingenious. It appeared that he had, some eight 
years ago, built five pairs of houses at West 
Cowes, having drains at the back leading into a 
line of Gin. pipes. These ended in a cesspit 
about 4ft. by 6ft., and then a second line of pipes 
carried the overflow from the pit over the land 
of an adjoining owner to discharge it into the 
river Medina. This owner, however, as he had 
aright to do, cut off those pipes, thus causing 
the sewage to flow back into the pit to create a 
nuisance. The Local Board had frequently 
called upon the plaintiff to abate the nuisance by 


cleansing the pit, and the plaintiff then brought | P 


this action to restrain the Board from causing the 
nuisance, contending that the cesspit. was part of 
an existing sewer which had vested in the Local 
Board itself, and which they were bound to 
cleanse under the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Mr. Justice Chitty held that this was really a 
bold attempt by the plaintiff to turn the tables 
ou the Board, against whom he had no complaint, 
but who had a just complaint against him. He 
dismissed the action with costs. Upon appeal 
the same result followed, and this ingenious 
argument failed. Still, there was something 
in the point that as the pipes did carry 
the sewage into the river, they formed a 
sewer of which the cesspit was a portion. 
There was, however, this difficulty — that 
taking the pipes over the adjoining owner’s 
land without his leave or license, was really 
wronging him, and so could not legally rest in 
the Local Board, while, in fact, they had been 
eat off by this owner. Then the other pipes 
leading only to the cesspit could not form a 
sewer, because they did not actually carry the 
sewage away, but only took it to the pit and left 
it there. These pipes, therefore, were regarded 
by the Court as forming part of the drains, and 
not as constituting a sewer, so that the plaintiff 
lost his action with all costs, and will now have 
to cleanse his cesspit until such time as he and 
the Local Board can agree upon the construction 
of a proper sewer. 

Frep WerTHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Notr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnptna News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A CxHurcH Restoration Dispute at Upton 
BisHop.—Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Hereford, held a Consistory Court recently, when 
an application was made for the grant of a con- 
firmatory faculty sanctioning the alterations made 
in the parish church of Upton Bishop. Mr. Prance 
appeared on behalf of the applicants, the vicar, 
churchwardens, and parishioners, of Upton Bishop ; 
and Mr, Kemp appeared for the opponents, the mem- 
bers of the late Rev. Dr. Havergal’s family.—Arch- 
deacon Stanhope stated that he regarded the altera- 
tions as a manifest improvement of the church.— 
Mr. T. Nicholson, diocesan architect, also considered 
the alterations in the light of improvements, and 
the Rev. Andrew Pope, vicar of Upton Bishop, 
supported the application. A lengthy correspond- 
ence was read from several of the opponents, pro- 
testing against the conversion of what they alleged 
was a memorial vestry to the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal into a mere organ-chamber.—Mr. William 
Smith, builder, Weston-under- Penyard, who carried 
eit the alterations from Mr. Nicholson’s plans, 
stated the vestry in question was not disturbed. 
The opponents asked the Chancellor not to grait 
this faculty, and further, to order that the vestry 
might be restored to its original condition and 
the organ removed. Mr. Arthur Pearson, 
architect, was one of the witnesses called for the 
epponents. Dr. Tristram reserved his judgment. 


ALLEGED COLLUSION BETWEEN CLIENT AND 
Arcuitzct.—In the Queen’s Bench Court on Friday 
the case of ‘* Russell v. Harris’’ came on before Mr. 
Justice Denman. Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., appeared 
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for the plaintiff, and Mr. McCall, Q.C., was for the 
defendant, Harris, and Mr. Waggett for a Mr. 
Williams, an architect. Mr. Lumley Smith said the 
plaintiff was an engineer of Oxford-street, and the 
defendant, Harris, was the proprietor of a club, 
theatre, and swimming-bath at Bromley, Kent. 
The action was brought to recover £300 odd and 
balance due for engineering work done by plaintiff 
in connection with the swimming-bath. The 
plaintiff alleged collusion between Harris and 
Williams, whereby the architect refused to say the 
work was done to his satisfaction according to con- 
tract. The defendant, in reply, alleged the plaintiff 
had fraudulently done inferior work, and claimed 
£1,000 for damages sustained through the work not 
being done according to contract. Mr. Jacob 
Russell, the plaintiff, said he tendered for the work 
to be done, and his offer was accepted. Mr. Harris 
referred him to Williams, but Williams raid he was 
no engineer, and left the matter entirely to the 
plaintiff, not going near the works during erection. 
Plaintiff received a plan and particulars from 
Williams of the well from which the water was to 
be pumped into the bath ; but the well turned out 
to be quite useless, as previous mistakes had been 
made in sinking it, the measurements being entirely 
different to Williams’s representations. The witness 
detailed the various deficiencies of the well, and said 
he had to put it right before he could erect the 
umping machinery. The original contract was for 
£805, but the extra work was agreed on at £97. 
£600 had been paid on account, but defendant re- 
fused to pay the balance, saying the work had 
not been done to his architect’s satisfaction. Mr. 
Justice Denman: The question was, who was the 
architect ? Mr. Lumley Smith contended there was 
no architect at all, as Mr. Williams never acted in 
the present matter, though he superintended the 
other buildings. A letter was read from Williams 
to Harris acknowledging £150 for fees, and telling 
Harris to refer Russell to him, as Russell was not 
entitled to a penny more; his opinion was that the 
whole of the materials supplied by plaintiff were 
trumpery and second-hand. Witness, continuing, 
said Williams never gave him an opportunity of a 
meeting. After hearing further evidence, it was 
agreed between all parties that the case should be 
referred to Mr. Ridley, QC., as official referee. 
Mr. Waggett, for the architect, Mr. Williams, 
demurred to this, as he considered both Mr. 
Williams’s private and professional character were 
involved. He thought, however, for the other 
parties’ convenience he hid better consent to the 
reference, as his lordship had intimated. The public 
proceedings in the case then terminated. 


A Manx Encinnertnad APPEAL CAsE.—Before 
the Appellate Division of the Manx High Court of 
Justice, sitting in Douglas on Saturday, Messrs. 
Holme and King, contractors, Liverpool, appealed 
against the decision of Deemster Gill. The appel- 
lants had sued the Ramsey Town Commissioners for 
£3,004, an amount due in respect of drainage 
works, and of this amount Deemster Gill dis- 
allowed £2,399, and granted an execution for 
£1,020. The matter was reheard on the applica- 
tion’ of Holme and King; but his Honour again 
decided against the appellants. The counsel for the 
appellants argued that the decision was against the 
weight of evidence, that the law upon the points 
raised was in favour of the claimants, and that the 
large amount of extra work done, and for which 
payment was claimed but disallowed, was the 
result of errors in the plans supplied by the com- 
missioners to the claimants, and upon which the 
tender was made. The defence was that the 
claimants were not entitled to recover further than 
for the amount for which judgment had been given, 
and that the large amount claimed for extras was 
not recoverable. The case is not yet concluded. 


In rE W. Hancox, BiruincHAm —A meeting of 
the creditors of William Hancox, Upper Thomas- 
street, Aston, carrying on business as a builder and 
contrattor, was held on Friday. The statement of 
affairs showed liabilities £495 133. ld.; assets, 
£12 4s. 8d., giving a deficiency of £483 83.5d. The 
report of the Official Receiver stated that the bank- 
rupt commenced business without capital about 
1880, in partnership with his father at King’s 
Heath, as a builder. His business was unsuccess- 
ful, and in 1882 they went into liquidation. Sub- 
sequently bankrupt traded on his own account, and 
in 1887 he made a private arrangement with his 
creditors, paying a composition of 5s. in the pound. 
The present insolvency is attributed to loss on con- 
tracts, law costs, want of capital, and interest on 
borrowed money. At the date of the receiving 
order the bankrupt was in Winson Green Gaol, 
having been arrested under a commitment order. 
The Official Receiver was appointed trustee. 


JNTERNAL ALTERATIONS AND THE BuILDING AcT. 
—The coroner’s jury who have been investigating 
the fall of a dancing academy in Holloway, by 
which two firemen lost their lives, cc mpleted their 
labours on Thursday in last week. Mr. H. H. 
Collins, district surveyor, said the premises were 
originally devised as a publichouse, but were altered 
to serve their present purpose. The first floor, of 
three rooms, w-8 made int> one Jarge apartment. 
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In his opinion, the cause of the accident was the 
failing of the central shaft, which was far too weak 
to carry the weight it had to bear. The shaft had 
been buttressed by the floor joists, and was sub- 
jected to considerable vibration caused by the use 
that the first floor was subjected to, and especially 
combined with a building that was not well built. 
He objected to such alterations being made without 
notice being given to the district surveyor, and 
thought an alteration in the Metropolitan Building 
Act should be obtained. He was informed that 
the whole of the alterations were carried out for 
£124. Mr. G. H. Carter, builder and sanitary 
engineer, of Torriano-avenue, Kentish Town, said 
he carried out the alterations to these premises ; 
but he received no plans or instructions from an 
architect or surveyor, though he was led to suppose 
that they were to be to the satisfaction of some 
surveyor. He thought there ought to have been 
an architect. He was told the work that was to be 
done, and carried it out, the brickwork being sound ; 
and he thought the shaft perfectly safe. Mr. C. B. 
Young, architect, of Coleman-street, who 
inspected the premises for the builder, agreed with 
the report of Mr. Collins as to the cause of the 
accident. The jury, in returning verdicts of death 
from misadventure, added the following rider: 
‘* And the jurors, being persuaded that, in the 
present case, the collapse of the building was due to 
defective internal structural alterations, and having 
heard the evidence of experienced surveyors, desire, 
in the hops of averting similar calamities, to add 
most emphatically the expression of their opinion 
that the extension of the statutory powers of district 
surveyors is urgently called for, and that such 
amendments should be made in the Buildings Act as 
may be necessary to give the County Council and its 
surveyors control over all internal as well as external 
alterations of buildings.”’ 


Wao Cais THE TuNE Must PAay.—BvuTLER V. 
PremBeR.—Mr. Baron Pollock and a special jury 
heard on Friday an action bearing upon the lia- 
bility of churchwardens of proprietary chapels for 
debts incurred for repairs in those buildings. The 
plaintiff is a builder, and the defendant, who is a 
house and estate agent, acted as a churchwarden at 
a proprietary chapel known as Christ’s Church, 
Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood. The plaintiff sued 
for a sum of £154, the cost of repairs and altera- 
tions to the church, which he said had been ordered 
by the defendant. It was agreed at the trial that 
only the question of liability should be then tried, 
and that if necessary the builder’s account should 
be referred. The defence set up was that the orders 
were given by the defendant as agent for the 
incumbent, and that, therefore, the defendant was 
not liable. The late incumbent swore that he gave 
no orders except to move a font from one place to 
another, and he was corroborated by the then 
organist. The defendant said that he never com- 
templated paying for the repairs, but expected the 
plaintiff would be paid either out of the funds sub- 
scribed or out of a mortgage of the property. The 
learned judge warned the jury against thinking 
that because the plaintiff had done the work, and 
ought to be paid by somebody, the defendant must 
be liable. The jury ultimately returned a verdict 
in favour of the plaintiff. 


Raitway Corrages AND THE BuiILpING AcT.— 
At West London Police Court last week, the con- 
tractor to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company was summoned by Mr. Knightley, dis- 
trict surveyor of Hammersmith, for failing to give 
notice of the erection of certain buildings as 
required by the Act. Mr. C. T. Giles defended, 
and claimed exemption on the ground that the 
buildings were for the purposes of the railway. 
Mr. Knightley said the defendant had commenced 
to build on some vacant land in an irregular way 
in Salgrave-road, near the railway, for the occupa- 
tion of the company’s servants. As the buildings 
did not form part of the railway the company were 
not exempted. Mr. Plowden thought the cottages, 
which would be used by the company’s servants, 
would be as much a part of therailway as a shed or 
any other building. He dismissed the summons, 
with £2 2s. costs. Mr. Knightley said that he 
should appeal to the London County Council. 


‘At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the Asylums Committee was authorised to 
provide the necessary furniture, bedding, farm 
stock, &c., required to equip Claybury Asylum 
before patients could be received, at a cost not 
exceeding £40,000. They were also authorised to 
construct farm buildings at this asylum at a cost not 
exceeding £25,000. 

The monument to the late Canon Hannan, of 
St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, Edinburgh, has been 
unveiled in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh. Itis 
of Sicilian marble, about l4ft. high, and takes the 
form of a Celtic cross. On the back is an inscrip- 
tion in Latin, and on the front another in Hoglish. 
The cross also shows on its face a representation of 
the features of the Canon, as well as of a chalice 
and host. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Gunn and Oo., of Edinburgh. 
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Tr list of Parliamentary candidates includes 
three architects, all of whom are, curiously 
enough, ranged on the Gladstonian side—Mr. 
Henry H. Bridgman, C.C. for the Ward of 
Cheap, who has come forward for Taunton ; Mr. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke for Grantham; and Mr. 
Banister Fletcher for Christchurch, Hants. On 
the other hand, of the three contractors who are 
seeking seats, two are Conservatives and the third 
a Unionist—viz., Mr. John Aird, one of the 
partners in the eminent firm of Lucas and Aird, 
who desires re-election for North Paddington, 
and Mr. J. T. Firbank, the railway contractor, 
who is put forward for Haggerston; while Sir 
William Arroll, the contractor for the Forth 
Bridge, is put forward for North Ayrshire. Mr. 
D. Ford Goddard, who succeeded his father, the 
late Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, as manager of the 
gasworks at Ipswich, an appointment he resigned 
after a few years, is the Gladstonian candidate for 
that borough, of which he has just resigned the 
Mayoralty ; Dr. B. W. Richardson is standing 
in the Gladstonian interest for Walton, Liver- 
pool; and Mr. John Burns is put forward in the 
Labour interest for Battersea. 


Tux latest proposal for a new street from Hol- 
born to the Strand propounded by the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County 
Council is of a more comprehensive nature 
than any previous ones. A straight line, 
100ft. wide, is proposed to be drawn from the 
junction of Little Queen-street and Holborn to 
St. Mary’s Church in the Strand, terminating 
behind the church with a raised terrace, from 
which gentle slopes will carry the traffic east and 
westinto the Strand. The Holywell-street island 
is bound, of course, to bedemolished. A circusis 
to be formed in the middle of the new thorough- 
fare—which it is suggested might be named the 
“¢ Council Broadway ’’—on the line of Sardinia- 
street, leading into Lincoln’s Inn-fields. The cost 
of the scheme is estimated at over two millions, 
and if approved by the County Council, who 
have postponed its consideration for three weeks, 
it will form a feature of next session’s Parlia- 
mentary Bills. 


Gray’s Inn is at last to have a new chapel. 
The discussion about the rooks has apparently 
done some good. The hideous iron erections in 
the gardens, which drove away the rooks from 
their nests and their young, were put up for 
classrooms, which, under the new lecture system 
of the four Inns of Court, were rendered neces- 
sary. Gray’s Inn had no rooms to offer except 
its chapel, which is a four-walled flat-roofed 
room in which music is well-nigh impossible and 
ornamentation out of place. So, after a long 
and protracted discussion, the majority of the 
Benchers have secured a resolution for the build- 
ing of an Elizabethan or Late Tudor chapel in the 
gardens. The old chapel will take the place of 
the offending iron structures, and become a place 
of legal rather than religious work. We have 
commented elsewhere on the extraordinary 
manner in which the competition for the new 
structure is being conducted. The question, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, was started 
by a Nonconforming member of the Bench (who 
objected to the proposal) whether the chapel had 
ever been consecrated. ‘There are no records of 
this on the Society’s books, for, of course, like 
the other inns, it has never recognised the Bishop 
of the Diocese as Ordinary, and if the Temple was 
consecrated it was in the days of the Knights 
Templars, as the Master of the Temple claims not 
only to be his own Ordinary, but also to walk 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Temple itself. 

Tue hydraulic power in London is largely 
utilised. We understand that at the principal 
pumping-station of the Hydraulic Power Com- 
pany at Holland-street, Blackfriars, there are 
four sets of compound pumping-engines, each of 
which is capable of delivering 300 gallons of 
water per minute into the accumulators at 750lb. 
pressure per square inch. The system has been 
doubled in four years, and there are now, it is 
stated by Mr. E. B. Ellington, M.I.C.E., 55 miles 
of street mains laid, and power supplied to 1,700 
machines, lifts, &c, which required about 
100,000 gallons of water to be pumped her hour. 
A pressure of over 700lb. per square inch is 
maintained. 


Carnirr is rapidly growing, and consequently 
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needs entirely new public buildings, and finds its 
existing edifices inadequate and inconveniently 
planned. Sites are required on which to house 
a new town-hall and municipal buildings, 
university college, technical instruction schools, 
Welsh intermediate schools, public baths, and a 
museum. The corporation have been nibbling 
for years at a piece of land in Quay-street which 
some thought would do for municipal offices, but 
have now abandoned it, as the price asked was 
too high. A scheme is on foot for purchasing 
Cathays Park from the Marquis of Bute (if his 
lordship should prove both able and willing to 
sell it for the purpose), and to build the whole of 
the much-required public institutions in the 
centre of the park, leaving a grass-covered open 
space all round. Such a bold scheme for con- 
centrating the civic edifices would, if carried out 
in a liberal and far-seeing spirit, arouse a healthy 
public feeling in Cardiff, while the group of 
buildings could hardly fail to add to its dignity 
and appearance. The proposal would probably 
be less costly than a system of purchasing little 
plots in obscure by-streets on which to build in- 
dispensable offices, and of tinkering up old 
buildings to suit the hand-to-mouth requirements 
of the hour. 


Turret is to be an International Exhibition of 
Building Materials at Lemberg this year, under 
the auspices of the Governor of Galicia. ‘The 
exhibition, which will be opened on the 30th 
August and closed on the 20th September, 1892, 
will include: Stone, bricks, marble, cement, 
lime, timber, and iron; locksmiths’ work, forged 
goods, metals employed in architecture, roofs, 
carpenters’ work, glass, asphalte, waterproofs, 
paints, lacquers, varnish, paper - hangings, 
tapestry, water supply and pumping apparatus, 
bathing contrivances, ventilators, lighting mate- 
rials, sewers, lifts, arrangements for extinguish- 
ing fire, domestic telegraphs, telephones, special 
arrangements chiefly of a hygienic nature, oil- 
cloth, carpets, &c, The executive committee meets 
at Lemberg. A special jury will allot State medals 
to the exhibitors on behalf of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. Parties interested and re- 
quiring information are requested to apply 
without delay to Mr. Arthur Gobiet, at Karo- 
linenthal, Prague. 


Trade Prins, 
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Tue Lonpon Buinping Trape.— The new 
working rules for the whole of the building trades 
agreed to at the conference of masters and men, on 
the 10th ult., were signed on Taursday afternoon, 
the 23rd ult., at the offices of the Central Master 
Builders’ Association, Bedford-street, Strand, when 
ali parties concerned were present. 


THE BirMincguam Buripine Srricke.—SEzTrLe- 
MENT OF THE Dispurz.—The dispute in the build- 
ing trade of Birmingham has at length been settled, 
thanks to the intervention of the stipendiary (Mr. 
T. M. Colmore). The bricklayers asked for the 
immediate increase of a halfpenny per hour, 
raising their wages to 9d. per hour; that the clause 
in the rules referring to arbitration should be 
waived; and that the new rule with respect to the 
increased wages should be signed and agreed to by 
both sides until, at any rate, April 1, 1894. The 
employers eventually conceded all the terms with 
the exception of the last, and were willing that the 
rules should be signed until April 1 next year. The 
stipendiary advised the men’s representatives to 
accept the compromise, and at a general meeting of 
the men on strike held on Tuesday at the offices of 
the Bricklayers’ Society in Navigation-street, Mr. 
J-Camm, the president of the society, presiding, it 
was decided to do so, and work was accordingly 
resumed yesterday (Thursday) morning. The strike 
has lasted exactly thirteen weeks, having commenced 
on April 1. 


Bouton.—The Bolton Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has resolved upon a general lock-out if the 
plumbers do not accept their terms or consent to 
arbitration. The men have been on strike eight 
weeks, owing to a dispute with regard to the 
apprenticeship rales and the allowance for lodging. 
a eg wes point the men ask 33,, and themasters 
offer 2s. 6d. 


BristoLt.—During the past week the president 
and ex president of the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce (Messrs. J. R. Bennett and J. Dove Wilcox) 


have sat as arbitrators to settle differences between | agi 


the builders and their labourers and plasterers, but 
the awards have not been announced. The brick- 
layers and stonemasons have sent in notices asking 
for an increase of wages and an alteration of rules, 
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Up to the present time the offer to refer this matter 
also to arbitration has been declined. 


Reppitcu.—The strike among ths bricklayers of 
Redditch and district has ended, the masters haying 
conceded the demand of the men for an increase 
from 7d. to 73d. in the rate of pay per hour. An 
arrangement has been arrived at respecting the 
rules submitted by both psrties in the dispute. The 
strike had lasted three weeks. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WERE, 


Saturpay (July 9).—Architectural Association. Third 
Summer visit to Colonel North’s house 
and galleries at Avery Hill, Eltham, and 
to the remains of Eltham Palace. Train 
leaves Cannon-street Station at 1.45 p.m. 
Trains return from Eltham at 6.29, 7.25, 
7.52. P.O. for 1s. 6d. (this includes fare) 
must be sent to Edmund Woodthorpe, 1, 
Cireus place, E.C., on or before Wednes- 
day, the 6th instant. Meet at Cannon- 
street Station about 1.30. 


————— 3. od 


The Architectural Association.—July 9. Third 
Summer Visit to Colonel North’s house at Eltham, and to 
Eltham Palace. 1.45 p.m. train from Cannon-street. 
P.O. 1s. 6d. to be sent to E. Woodthorpe, Esq, 1, 
Cireus-place, E.C., before Wednesday, the 6th inst. 

Ernest 8. GALE \ Hon Seas 
¥F. T. W. GoppsmitH : 


—_——————o—eneee 
Eollowsy’s Ointment and Pills.—Reliable 


Remedies.—In wounds, bruises, sprains, glandular ee enlarged 
yeins, neuralgic pains and rheumatism, the application o this sooth- 
ing Ointment to the affected parts not only gives the greatest ease,. 
but likewise cures the complaint. The Pills much assist in banish- 
ing the tendency to rheumatism and similar painful disorders. - 


ORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


ANDALL'S SOLUTION for MO..2AR, 


rendering it equal to cement. Hardens stone. N.B.—Depot 
removed to West End-green, West Hampstead, N.W.; and at Eastlea, 


~~ CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


DOULTING FREESTOHE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known as 
ae ‘ Weather Beds,” and is of & 
very crystalline mature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
’ SONS gh fi 


TRASK and Doultin: epton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA , 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples end Estimates Fres. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 14, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUARTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand, 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced pricee.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 60 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


i120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themoat extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
{mmediate use. 


a ee 6 
TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Anrpieicgu.—For the erection cf stables and coach- 
house, for Messrs. T. Moy, Limited, Colchester. Mr. J. 
W. Start, F.8.1., Cup’s Chambers, Colchester, archi-~ 
tect :— 

Chambers, W. A., Colchester «. £279 0 0 
Beaumont, R. en ee ies 270 0 0 
Fenn, W., Ardleigh (accepted) ... 247 0 0 


AupEnsaaw.—For sewering. levelling, paving, kerbing, 
ging, and completing Booth-road, Audenshaw, for the 
Aseeneney local board. Mr. J. H. Burton, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, surveyor :— 
Worthington and Pownall, Manchester (per schedule of 


prices). 
(Four tenders were received.) 
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DESIDERATA IN COMPETITIONS. 


PRES influence of locality and site in 
determining the design of a public 
building has been regarded with indifference 
by promoters and competitors alike, often 
owing to the little discretion that committees 
have in the selection of a locality. Very 
often itis a mere question of opportunity. 
Municipal authorities have not every day the 
chance thrown in their way of laying down 
a plan of a town and of deciding where their 
town-halls, magistrates’ courts, public offices, 
markets, libraries and museums, and other 
institutions are to be placed. In many 
towns the corporations have no other choice 
than to accept or reject some vacant site 
or ground that may possess the advantage of 
abutting on a main street or be a corner 
plot. The ground may be irregular and have 
objectionable boundaries on the remaining 
sides, or the levels of the land may be 
awkward. These irregularities are unfor- 
tunately disregarded. Committees and clients 
imagine architects can cut their buildings to 
anything, no matter how crooked, and erect 
a handsome structure on any sort of site. 
Then there is neglect on both sides. Com- 
peting architects very seldom make a per- 
sonal inspection of the site, and the promoters 
of the competition do not make it necessary 
that they should see it. In many recent com- 
petition instructions, the peculiarity of site 
has been overlooked, and those who compete 
have been allowed to draw their own con- 
clusions and to make their plans, irre- 
spective of any local considerations. Even 
the recent Institute ‘‘ Suggestions ” appear to 
have avoided any reference to the point. 
We may urge, indeed, that in all compe- 
titions for edifices on sites that are irregular 
special conditions should be laid down. It 
is only fair that each competitor should know 
the locality, the boundaries and their yary- 
ing heights, the style of the surrounding 
buildings; and these matters are as important 
as the leyels. Let us suppose that A. 
resides in the locality of the site, and obtains 
every information respecting the boundaries, 
the approaches, and any proposed alteration 
that is about to be made to them. He knows 
which side the main fronts of the building 
should be, and as he can examine the heights 
of surrounding buildings abutting on the site, 
he can prepare a design with much more 
certainty of a success than B., who does not 
know the town, or has not thought it 
expedient to pay a visit; or even than C., 
who has obtained his information second- 
hand, and who has been supplied with a 
few data about levels, &c., through the 
surveyor to the authority, whose printed 
plans and sections may not be free from 
error, or may be construed wrongly. A. 
has therefore considerable advantage over 
_ B. or C. In the preparation of his elevations 
and perspective he has taken into account 
the proximity of a building of considerable 
height and the ancient lights of adjoining 
premises, and has thereby been able to con- 
ceal or balance the one and to avoid the ill 
consequences of being compelled to alter the 
elevation or modify its height to suit the 
other. A. has made his main facade towards 
astreot that will give the best perspective 
and be seen without obstruction, while B. 
and C. have fallen into the fatal error of 
arranging their main elevations in such a 
manner as will yery badly unite with build- 
ings on either side, and of placing the 
windows of principal rooms opposite inferior 
premises. Imagine, if one can, a finely-pro- 


portioned tower placed alongside or near to a 
factory chimney, or a low wing overshadowed 
by a prodigious erection on one side. It would 
be untrue to say that A., B., and C. hada 
fair and equal chance in the contest. In the 
Sheffield and Oxford competitions this want 
of equality is manifest in the designs. The 
Oxford building site is irregular in its out- 
line, and there is an obtuse angle at the 
junction of the two principal frontages in St. 
Aldate’s-street and Blue Boar-street. Two 
of the competitors in the final competition 
haye arranged their building with a square 
angle, which, of course, sacrificed a portion 
of the area. As a matter of architectural 
propriety, this plan is desirable; but the 
author of the winning design arranged the 
return front to follow the line of side street, 
and thereby scored a point which was no 
doubt approved by the committee as being 
most economical. 

Now it would be saving some trouble and 
questioning in the minds of competitors if 
promoters, before they published their in- 
structions and plan, decided this question of 
irregular angle, or at least suggested to the 
competitors the course they thought desirable, 
for in some instances it may be necessary to 
follow the boundary. Competitors would 
also be glad to be relieved of any responsi- 
bility on such a point, as their own prefer- 
ence may sometimes suggest to them acourse 
which could not be favourable to their 
chances of success, and, in fact, may abso- 
lutely jeopardise the acceptance of their 
design. In the recent Bath municipal build- 
ing competition the question of ‘‘right’’ or 
“acute” angle was raised, and no doubt 
entered into the consideration of the assessor 
in awarding the prize. Not only do the ques- 
tions of boundary and angle enter deeply into 
the mind of architects engaged in preparing 
designs for large public buildings, but 
they exercise a material influence in the 
actual results. Crookedness and irregu- 
larity haye spoiled many buildings executed, 
particularly when after some years the old 
premises surrounding them haye been 
remoyed. Whatcan be done to rectify the 
bareness and broken outline exposed to 
view? The want of rectangularity destroys 
the perspective of the main fronts, the 
deviation of the axeg of the principal blocks, 
cut awkwardly in the lines of roofs ; every 
feature looks disturbed, as if some twist of 
the site had caused the buildings to appear 
awry. Internally, the rooms and corridors 
and halls are crooked, or bent to suit the 
angles, much to the lack of equanimity of 
mind and eye. There is an_ erratic 
and capricious appearance sadly  de- 
structive to all decorative effect. Surely 
these things are as much a matter 
for decision beforehand as the condi- 
tions of cost and accommodation ? Equally 
important becomes the question of cha- 
racter of the surrounding buildings, 
which is also left to the designer. A com- 
pletely prepared set of instructions ought to 
describe the local character of the buildings 
or landscape. The style of the adjoining 
edifices, if there are any of particular mark, 
and the surrounding streets and approaches, 
ought to be described and shown on plan. A 
hilly background from the higher levels of 
which the proposed building may be seen, or 
a declivity of the ground in front, are vital 
conditions. If, for instance, from a streetin 
the immediate vicinity the eye will be able 
to obtain a partially bird’s-eye view of the 
edifice, how supremely ridiculous would be 
buildings planned on irregular axes, or 
flat roofs with high parapets towards 
the main streets. In such a case con- 
siderable care is necessary in grouping 
the blocks and in designing the roofs 
and inner quadrangles. Then we are 


accustomed to see domical features and 


towers placed in such a position that they 
cannot be seen from a decliyitous approach 
to the building, not haying been designed 


' others. 


high enough. The levels not only of the 
immediate streets and approaches ought te 
be furnished, but the point of view both in 
respect of position on plan and height of the 
eye in relation to the main fronts. For 
instance, the practicable level of the eye or 
‘‘horizontal line” may be not higher than 
the ground level of the building or some feet 
below it, so that all tall features within the 
area ought to be heightened. On the other 
hand, it may be so high up, if the building 
site lies in a valley or a depression of the 
ground, that greater altitude in the elevations, 
or more regard to the upper features may be 
required to render the edifice of sufficient im- 
portance. These are matters usually left to the 
unwary competitor. If he takes the trouble 
to inform himself by a personal visit to the 
locality, all may be well; butif he depends 
on the written instructions as they are given 
him, he may find that heis very far from 
haying interpreted the instructions aright, 
while laying a flattering unction to his soul 
as to the merits of his labours. The points 
we have considered are as much conditions of 
a properly conducted competition as any 
of those other requirements which are thought 
to be absolutely essential. 


— 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


phe special exhibition of oil and water- 

colour paintings now to be seen in the 
Suffolk-street Galleries is intended to com- 
memorate the seventieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the society. Many of the 
members haye voluntarily contributed pic- 
tures, and the addition of other works render 
the collection both interesting and repre- 
sentative. In the large gallery are to be 
seen several more or less important canvases 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Dudley Hardy, 
KE. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, 
R.A., Anderson Hague, T. B. Hardy, and 
‘“‘The Return of the Victors,” by 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A. (29), is a large and 
characteristic composition by this master of 
historic and legendary subjects. The pre- 
cession of armour-clad knights on their 
steeds, with their banners and trophies 
of victory, and the ladies walking abreast 
with flowers and wreaths, trumpeter 
leading the way, make a_ gorgeoue 
composition in which the invention and 
picturesque qualities of this painter of 
warriors and historic incident are seen in 
their best. Sir John’s power as a depictor 
of the pomp and circumstance of war, is 
here undoubted, and he can better than most 
men paint masses and groups of warriors 
and horsemen, and impart poetry and action 
to the figures. In the corner of room (63), 
the soldier on his charger, banner in hand, 
urging onward his followers, is bold and 
full of action; while ‘‘Fair St. George ” 
(69) is a legend which, in the hands of this 
veteran master, has been painted with a 
sense of picturesqueness and colour never 
surpassed. The painter probably here depicts 
the incident as recorded in a well-known 
ballad in Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques.” The dragon has 
been killed, and ‘‘ Fair St. George”’ holds the 
monster round the neck byaribbon. Both 
the Red Cross Knight and the fair maiden 
are represented. At the corner of large 
room, one of the painter’s well-known 
Shakesperian incidents is exhibited, ‘‘ Ego 
et Rex Meus” (76), Henry VIII. lean- 
ing on Cardinal Wolsey’s shoulder—a 
scene in the Ist Act of ‘‘Henry VIII.” 
The Cardinal, with scarlet robes and cassock, 
isa notable and well-painted figure in this 
picture. Next we pass to F. H. A. Parker’s 
picture of ‘Cupid and Psyche” (34), a 
darkened chamber with a reposing Cupid, 
over whom Psyche stands holding a lamp, 
graceful in composition and clever in treat- 
ment of light. H. T. Schifer’s ‘‘The Old 
Capstan” (36) is feelingly painted. I. 
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Burne-Jones, A.R.A., whose works adorn 
hese walls, contributes one of his finest con- 
ceptions. ‘‘ The Painter’s Daughter,” a very 
sweet and beneficent face, behind whose head 
is a circular mirror which reflects, while it 
gives a halo-like effect. The figure, clad in 
a deep bhue close-fitting dress, the hands 
together on her lap, is in keeping with the 
spiritualised conception of the wistful-eyed 
face. The imagination and colour are 
both poetical and refined. Vigorous is 
W. H. Pike’s ‘Jacobite Toast.” G. §S. 
Walter’s ‘‘Sunrise on the Medway” (45); 
J. <A. Lomax’s small cabinet, ‘‘ The 
Pith of the Argument,” an 18th-century 
dining - room scene; P. H. Calderon’s 
‘‘ Hagar,” a picture well known to 
visitors at a recent Academy exhibition, 
and W. H. Y. Titcomb’s clever interior 
scene, ‘‘ Primitive Methodists” (57), in a 
chapel during prayer, are among the principal 
pictares. A very colossal picture of grey 
tone occupies the place of honour of this 
gallery. Itis by Dudley Hardy, and repre- 
sents ‘‘ Trafalgar Square in 1887,” when it 
became a refuge for foreigners of all 
nationalities. The painter shows the Square 
at night-time, or early morning, the grey 
damp mists hanging over the scene, above 
which loom the cupolas of the National 
Gallery. In all conceivable attitudes, men 
and women are huddled together for warmth 
and shelter, some asleep, others reclining 
with bandaged limbs, seeking relief round 
the base of one of the pedestals of Nelson’s 
column. The scene is one of misery and 
desolation. The wet pavement reflecting 
the dim light, the careworn and emaciated 
faces and forms of men and women, present, 
with pitiless realism, the sufferings of 
the homeless on that hapless occasion. 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, in his great picture 
“Sans Asile,” has powerfully painted, 
though not exaggerated, the sufferings of 
that mass of shelterless humanity, and his 
picture received well-merited encomiums 
from our French neighbours when it hung 
in the Salon. The composition is happily 
balanced by the single figure of a young 
woman leaning against the corner of the 
"Sota Anderson Hague’s rich autumnal 
andscape (72); A. Glendening’s ‘‘ Hdge of 
the Heath” (79), in a low key of colour; 
T. B. Hardy’s large water-colour (87); and 
Edgar Bundy’s ‘‘ The Best of Good Cheer,” 
a study of a friar (93), are other pictures of 
interest. 

The north-west galiery contains two other 
of thelast painter’s clever pictures, ‘‘ Studious 
Companions,” a friar and his cat, admirable 
in its treatment and colour (1), and an 
interior in which the figures of lady and 
cavalier are painted with knowledge of 16th- 
century details. The portraits by G. F. 
Watts, R.A., of the Marquis of Salisbury 
and the late Robert Browning, the last a side 
face, are painted with much characterisation ; 
also a good portrait of William Morris (5). 
That of Mr. Wyke Bayliss is, to our EAT 
a less satisfactory portrait, though the light 
and colouring are well managed. An ideal- 
istic study by HE. Burne-Jones, ‘ The Moon,” 
ig a decorative treatment in blue of much 
grace of lineand beauty, A masterly picture 
is by Arnold Priestman, a moorland hillside, 
the brown hill and clouds forcibly painted. 
Sir I. Leighton, P.R.A., sends five very 
beautiful studies of pictures painted for the 
Academy. The ‘Garden of Hesperides,” 
“Phryne at the Bath,” ‘‘ At the Fountain,” 
“Perseus and Andromeda,” and “ Bac- 
chante,” are here, and as colour and com- 
position sketches they are valuable contribu- 
tions. J. L. Pickering has two works,‘ The 
Edge of the Common” and ‘* February,” 
the Jatter a large, luminous, and broadly- 
painted homestead and meadows (21); and 
we also notice W. Harding Smith’s clever 
“Tomb of Rahere in St. Bartholomow’s 
Church”; a fine landscapo, a hillside with 
sheep under eyening light, by A, Hartley ; 


‘‘Hvening” (19), and a strongly-painted 
‘Hillside ” (22), by J. Olsson. J. 8. Noble 
has a fow fine animal pictures. ‘‘The 
Village Smithy” is a splendid study of a 
cart-horse, mule, and dog awaiting the 
operation of shoeing; and ‘‘ Old Veterans” 
(140), a group of hounds, is full of character. 
‘‘Nature’s Floral Carpet,” by W. S. Jay 
(101), is a forest scene with leafless trees and 
primroses; next to it J. Olsson has a 
luminous seascape, the waves breaking on a 
sandy beach; O. Rickatson ‘‘A Hampshire 
Mill” (106) is rich in colour. A strong and 
vigorous landscape is sent by Anderson 
Hague, and an exceedingly beautiful wood- 
land by A. Kinsley (110) delicate in its colour 
and blendings of foliage. Horace H. Cauty’s 
‘‘Scandal” (108) is brilliant and clever. 
In the S.W. gallery, H. T. Schafer has a 
solidly - painted darkened interior, dimly 
lighted by a lamp, where an old monoy- 
lender has on a table bags of gold, and, with 
half-frightened look, staggers as he hears a 
sound—a hand is seen between the folds of 
a dark curtain. The subject is powerfully 
painted. Dudley Hardy’s “‘A La Foire” 
(128), A. Ludoyici’s ‘‘ Dolly”; J. Herbert 
Snell’s ‘‘In Chancery,” a fine grey view of 
a park with its dismantled and desolated 
garden (138); W. H. Y. Titcomb’s ‘ Gull 
Nesting ” (141), and a _ freshly-coloured 
harbour view of ‘‘Staithes, Yorkshire,” by 
VY. P. Yglesias (139), are among the pictures 
of merit. 

In the N.W. gallery the president, Wyke 
Bayliss, has a grand interior view of Amiens 
Cathedral looking across the transept, painted 
with all the subtle charms of perspective and 
colour, and light and shade which such an 
interior can give. The procession of scarlet- 


robed priests, and acolytes with banners and 


incense make an impressive picture. His 
other interior view of Orvieto Cathedral 
(177) is most delicate in its colour, 
and the Romanesque arcades, with their 
bands of coloured marble and details, are 
drawn with admirable feeling. St. Made- 
leine, Troyes, is another fine drawing (196). 
Other water colours include a view of a 
hamlet by W. Follen Bishop (146) of much 
beauty and delicacy of drawing and colour, 
two finely painted landscapes by Bernard 
Evans (159 and 164) in the South of France, 
some studies of heads and draperies in chalk 
and pencil by E. Burne-Jones; an idealised 
figure study, ‘‘ Summer Rain,” by H. T. 
Schafer (186), and charming colour drawings 
by W. Harding Smith, one the shrine of St. 
Alban in St. Alban’s Abbey (199); and other 
works by the late W. Collingwood Smith, 
J. Fullwood (208), and Leopold Rivers (213) 
are among the collection. 


STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—I. 


Ape engineer’s watchword of stability is to 

‘keep the resultant of pressures within 
the middle third”; but the architect's is to 
‘*keep it precisely central” (he admits of no 
such deviation). ‘The engineer and the archi- 
tect, however, have each different systems of 
utilities imposed upon them. Thus the engineer 
provides for stability of his structures under 
moving massive loads, which deviate the position 
of the resultants of pressures. The architect, 
while having also to provide for a needful degree 
of stability, must likewise provide for the various 
requirements of domestic or civil occupation, as 
well as stately and agreeable appearance accord- 
ing to conventional or other canons of artistic 
taste and architectural treatment. 

Now, preceding all tangible evidences of de- 
sign in the order of development of a structure 
from its conception—that is, preceding the 
realisation by either the engineer or the archi- 
tect of the great objects of the exercise of his 
profession—there must not only be the creation 
of a mental design of the structure in all its 
parts, but also of all the details of the possi- 
bilities of its practical execution ; for neither can 
build his structures wholly in mid-air, though 
some may rear up high into it, yet they must be 
founded upon rock, either in its solid or its 


disintegrated form. Our present inquiry will, 
therefore, begin with the primary requirements 
of all buildings—the stability of their founda- 
tions. This will be viewed with special refer- 
ence to some neglected conditions in foundation 
practice and wall stability, with appropriate con- 
sideration of the isolation of static pier founda- 
tions in compressible soils, as affecting fenestrated 
walls. 

Mutual Alliance of Engineer and Architect.—The 
extensive range of requirements of modern com- 
mercial and other buildings, involving many in- 
tricate engineering problems in varying forms in 
each building, has induced the association of the 
engineer with the architect in devising improved 
details of the structural design, resulting in 
enhancing the economy of stability and in effect- 
ing facility of safe construction by a more 
scientific treatment of the problems involved. 
In Chicago, New York, Boston, and other 
American cities the architects in most extensive 
practice have constituted an engineering depart- 
ment in their office establishments, presided over 
by a competent engineer, with a trained staff ; 
other prominent architects have in alliance their 
appointed consulting engineers, who attend to 
the engineering requirements of their practice. 

Reciprocity of Good Offices.—But while the 
architect has thus deferred his structural prob- 
lems to the engineer, the engineer has not 
reciprocated to an equal extent in affording 
architects the opportunity of artistically treating 
their structures, and hence many of the railway 
terminal buildings in our cities show a decided 
lack of architectural treatment, which is much to 
be regretted. Perhaps we are not to attribute 
this unfortunate state of things solely to the re- 
luctance of the engineer to have in requisition the 
services of the architect; but whatever be the 
influencing causes, they ought not to be allowed 
to operate any longer to the detriment of the 
display of architecture in this respect in our 
cities. For, say and think what we may, an 
ungainly building sheds some baneful influence 
upon its beholders in one form or other ; and, on 
the other hand, a building that skilfully em- ~ 
bodies a refinement of artistic treatment is “‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever’’ to every 
beholder. Some of the class of buildings alluded 
to occupy prominent sites. 

Static Action of Walls upon Soils.—The stability 
of walls depends not only upon the stability of 
the foundation soils upon which they are built, 
but also upon the conditions which regulate the 
action of walls upon compressible soils being 
such as tend to promote static equilibrium of the 
forces and reactions concerned. The conditions 
which are involved in the static action and re- 
action of these forces will here be considered. 

Continuous-width Foundations under Voids and 
Solids alike are Unscientific—The evidences of a 
prevalence of this practice in the wrong distribu- 
tion of the wall-bases of foundations, giving 
equal bearings upon the soil to voids and solids 
in fenestrated walls, are to be seen on all hands, 
not only in the Metropolitan area and suburbs, 
but likewise throughout the provinces, 

The Faults thereby Induced.—The evil and 
unsightly consequences of this wrong practice 
when dealing with compressible soils in pro- 
ducing unequal fenestrated wall settlements 
with lateral, vertical, and transverse deforma- 
tions are no doubt familiar to all, but perhaps 
not sufficiently appreciated as regards their con- 
sequences to the domestic health and comfort of 
the household. Much of these consequences 
cannot be estimated in L. s. d., but what is of 
immediate concern to the inmates is often of a 
more vital value. The constant worry, annoy- 
ance, and inconvenience, as well as the practical 
discomforts of intolerable draughts afllicting a 
household, caused by ill-fitting, deformed doors, 
windows, shutters, locks, and fastenings have 
sometimes far-reaching effects, Windows, doors, 
and shu‘ters which, when ‘‘closed,’’ are separated 
from their frames at top and bottom by perhaps 
gin. or larger void at one side, caused by un- 
equal settlements producing distortion of the 
frame, forming apertures which cannot be closed. 
are frequently to be seen, especially in old 
houses ; likewise floors uneven and sadly out of 
level, and separated from the walls, skirtings, 
&c. The walls and partitions are twisted, 
cracked, and fissured, the ceilings with cracked 
and falling plaster. The architrayes and other 
finish, the strings, belt-courses, sills, plinths, 
cornices, and stone dressings, all are cracked, 
bowed or bulged, and violently out of level at 
different points, and otherwise distorted, hori- 
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zontally as well as vertically. The transoms | exemplified by the resistance of pinnacle loads to 


between horizontal tiers of voids or spandrels, 


the horizontal thrust of flying buttresses, vault- 


arches, &c., and the piers are more or less|ings, &c. 


fissured or shattered, and the whole building 
more or less “pulled to pieces.’’ 


In calling attention to the examples of con- 


Where houses | sequences of faulty footing design, our object is 


have been pulled down it will be observed that|to avoid giving invidious prominence to their 


those which remain standing have, in many 
instances, their front or back walls, or both, 
separated almost their whole height from the 
cross-walls by a continuous fissure of a }in. to 
lin, in width. This indicates that there have 


been violent opposing forces in operation to pro- 
duce such a complete dislocation of the walls. 

Many of the cases of ruptured segmental 
arches over doorways, which abut upon slender 
engaged abutments—or, rather, upon cross-wall 
ends—are not due to the abutting thrust of the 
arch so much as to the horizontal component 
thrust excited by the radial action of the static 
couple created by the superfluous foundation 
underneath the doorway void, which tends to 
ae the pier outwardly, and thus spread the 
arch. 

This radial action of the static couple likewise 
neutralises the resistance induced by the super- 
structural load upon the abutments, the resist- 
ance of which to horizontal thrust is simply 


designers, and only to point out the positions and 
modes of occurrence of the internal disfigure- 
ments; hence reference to recent buildings in 
which these faults are prominent is omitted. 

The first figure (Fig. 1) shows very clearly a 
grave fault, and the mode of its occurrence is not 
less evident. It arises from the difference of re- 
actions of the underlying soil due to the difference 
of loading the footings underneath the voids, 
and solid piers, which likewise support the arch 
with the spandrel, &c., above it. Then drawing 
perpendiculars, arrow 7, on the centre of the 
plane of reaction of the soil on the footings, and 
likewise P from the common or resultant centre 
of gravity g of the loads of walling, &c., on either 
side of the void, the perpendicular distance 
apart of the points P» of these intersections gives 
the leverage of the moment of the static couple 
which accomplishes the disturbance. The result 
is shown in the convex curvature of the horizontal 
lines of the window sill, plinth, &c., and also in 
the fissures occurring in the spandrels above and 
below the window. In tall, narrow buildings in 
which the centre of gravity is high up, a very 
slight depression of the outside end of the footing 
produces a corresponding exaggerated movement 
outward of the centre of gravity of the wall as 
indicated by the outward radial dotted line. The 
old Lincoln’s Inn gateway, Chancery-lane, is a 
prominent example of this unequal loading upon 
the continuous footing base. St. Stephen’s 
Church, Coleman-street, H.C., is another pro- 
minent example of this fault. The arrows 
indicate the direction of the action of the static 
forces in all the figures. 

This static couple action is also an exemplifi- 
cation of the similar static action which occurs 
in fenestrated walls in which all the solid wall 
above the lowest void forming the ‘‘bay’’ 
receives abutting support from the continuous 
vertical solid wall, a static pier between the 
vertical tiers of voids. The footing underneath 
the tier of voids only supports a portion of the 
wall underneath the lowest void, corresponding 
tothe tympanum of the natural masonry arch. 
(See discussion under ‘‘ Natural Masonry Arch ” 
further on.) 


Bay Windows.—The next two, Figs. 2 and 3, 
show faults arising from different causes, or, 
rather, modes of occurrence. Fig. 2.—The bay 
window in the recent building from which this 
example is taken is six stories high, and faced 
with stone. Two iron column mullions are 
introduced to intercept light as little as possible 
in the basement story. These support the upper 
stories. They are placed so that the mullioned 
window-frame is set inside them, and are thus 
necessarily placed eccentrically upon the outer 
third of the usual form of footing base of the low 
foundation wall underneath, and thus a static 
couple is created transversely of the wall on the 
plane of the soil upon the footing base, pro- 
ducing by unequal settlement a tilting out of the 
foundations, resulting in rupture of the spandrels 
between voids, displaying the cracks indicated. 


The Oriel (Fig. 3), on the other hand, shows 
the effect of a lower story pier acting as a 
mullion only, and thereby also creating a static 
couple longitudinally of the wall. Observe that 
the abutments support the portion of, the upper 
two stories which are placed over the lower pier 
mullions, so that thus the abutments support six 
stories besides the ceiling to the top story, also 
the main cornice and roof which surmount the 
position of the oriel, while the pier mullions only 
support three stories, including the oriel struc- 
ture. The upward thrust of the lightly loaded 
piers produced by the reaction of the soil is in- 
dicated by arrows. ‘The result is a crack in the 
stone lintel over the left window. 


A Venetian Window, over a pair of windows 
(Fig. 4) in the lower of five stories, has a similar 
effect to the oriel, but in an intensified form, for 
in the building alluded to, the abutment supports 
five plus three and a half stories (counting the 
floor of the ground story as halfa story), while 
the mullion-pier only supports the basement 
story and the floor of the ground story. The 
oblique fissures branching upwards from the 
pier indicate the upward thrust (denoted by 


arrows) produced by the surplus reaction of the impurities | red 
lightly loaded soil. The window sill is bowed or which revives 


cracked, and the whole front of the house de- 
formed. 

Note.—Some have attempted to remedy the 
upward thrust (in Figs. 3 and 4), and similar 
cases, involving the same static principle, by in- 
troducing an inverted arch between the abut- 
ments; but this only caused worse consequences, 
resulting like Fig. 1. A proper arch would have 
had the desired effect if the footings underneath 
the void had been omitted. 

(To be continued.) 


<< 6—_____—_ 


FILTERING WATER.—IITI. 


MONGST other materials tried to effectively 
remove impurities from water, as animal 
carbon does, were pounded coke, which is another 
form of carbon, also finely-powdered shells ; but 
neither had the desired effect. Hither of these 
materials can be used in place of sand, and there 
is just the possibility that coke dust would act 
just as effectively as a strainer, and even remove 
smaller particles than sand would. Sand, how- 
ever, is so easily and cheaply obtained, and coke 
dust is so little (if any) better, that this latter 
material is rarely used. 


The attempts that have been made te improve 


‘upon animal carbon have been with the object of 
a1 


only 
1 


discovering something that will not remove 
all impurities (and particularly those that sand 
will not deal with); but will also further deal 
with them and bring about their destruction, or 
at least render them inert and harmless. This 
is, of course, a result so excellent that it raises a 
doubt whether it can possibly be attained. With 
animal carbon the result is to simply store 
up the objectionable matter, and, as some say, 
to really promote worse features in this col- 
lection. With the attempts that have been 
made, substances are being used that are, we 
might say, antagonistic to organic impurities, and 
the two cannot exist together. It is generally 
acknowledged that if a free supply of air or free 
oxygen could be introduced to the impure matter 
collected in a filter, a considerable change in its 
condition would be effected. The union of 
oxygen with the matter goes to convert it into 
a harmless gas, or in other words the foul mate- 
rial is used up, a species of combustion taking 
place (but without any. of the customary notice- 
able results that we get from a fire). 

The first material of this kind worthy of 
notice is ‘‘ Manganous Carbon.” This material 
has been taken up by Messrs. Doulton and Co., 
and is used by them in the various forms of 
filters they make. It is a substance that bears 
an excellent reputation in many ways. As the 
name implies, this material consists of animal 
carbon and manganese ; but the two are 
so treated and combined as to nearly represent a 
new compound. The carbon isrecarbonised with 
manganese dioxide, so that the latter becomes 
thoroughly incorporated with the former ; other- 
wise the results would not be so satisfactory. 
Manganese dioxide, or black manganese, as it is 
sometimes called, is exceedingly rich in oxygen, 
and furthermore, should it be robbed of this gas 
and reduced to a lower oxide, it readily re- 
absorbs any that is afterwards brought within its 
influence. The action that takes placs is there- 
fore the oxidising or consuming of impurities, 
using some proportion of its oxygen in so 
doing, and then replenishing itself at the first 
available moment from air or any oxygen-bear- 
ing substance that comes near it. The makers of 
these filters claim that, unlike ordinary animal 
carbon which acts with its maximum power af 
first and gradually decreases in efficiency, man- 
ganous carbon really increases in power for 
some time, then continues tor a considerable 
period in a normal state. An experimental filter 
given daily use with ordinary water was found 
after two years to be fit for further service 
without special treatment. It is, however, to be 
supposed that by ordinary water is meant a 
London Water Company’s water, which should 
not yield abundantly of contaminating matter. 
This material can be had-in two cr three forms 
of cistern filters. : 

The Spongy Iron Filter Company, as the 
name implies, utilise iron which has by process 
been brought to a porous state, something like 
sponge, but without the elasticity of this latter 
material. With this substance, as with man ganous 
carbon, it is the oxygen-bearing properties of 
the iron that is relied upon; the using up of the 
ucing the oxide (peroxide), buf 
itself from oxygen that comes 
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within its influence from other sources. By this 
means the purifying action of the filtering 
material is lengthened very considerably. Theo- 
retically, we might consider that it would go on 
for ever, but this is not strictly correct. There 
are impurities that even this material cannot 
deal with so far as to destroy, but which go 
to choke up the filter in time. The grit or 
earthy matter that renders some waters turbid 
if passed direct to the filter would go to choke its 
pores. This, of course, is only pointed out to 
show that all filters require to be subjected to 
gome sort of cleaning process from time to time. 
The cleaning of cistern filters of these kinds is, 
however, less trouble than with those using plain 
earbon, as will be explained directly. 

In addition to the spongy iron used in this 
filter, there is introduced another material called 
pyrolusite. This is really black oxide of man- 

anese, the useful action of which, but in a 

ifferent form, has been given. The water is 
first made to pass through the spongy iron, then 
through the pyrolusite. With large cistern 
filters the two materials are used (as shown by 
the makers) quite distinctly in separate cisterns. 
This filter is claimed to be specially efficacious in 
dealing with water which conveyszymotic diseases, 
bacteria, &c., in times of epidemics. 

Another modified form of animal charcoal is 
silicated carbon. This is the material advocated 
and used by the Silicated Carbon Filter Company. 
The utility of combining silica with carbon is 
not at first apparent, but it is claimed by the 
makers that development of low forms of life, 
which is attributed to the plain carbon, is wholly 
disposed of. A somewhat well-known authority 
writing on the subject attributes an energetic 
exydising process to this material, so that im- 
purities undergo a chemical change and become 
harmless. It is a material very efficacious when 
used for the filtration of waters containing 
metallic poisons in solution. 

Another modified form of carbon is carbo- 
ealcis, the material used by Maignen’s (Limited). 
This is carbon treated with lime, as the name 
implies. It is not within the province of these 
papers to speak more favourably of one material 
than another: the brief information given is 
almost as it is furnished by the makers’ lists, and 
the reader must judge for himself. All the dif- 
forent substances named are spoken well of by 
different people whohave usedthem, but Maignen 
certainly makes a clever filter so far as con- 
struction is concerned. Carbo-calcis is claimed 
to be capable of oxidising impurities and 
rendering them harmless; but, unlike 
others, this firm recommends not only the 
eleaning of the filtering medium, but its actual 
renewal periodically. ‘To remove any objections 
to this arrangement easy access is provided; but 
what is also necessary—the renewal charges are 
inexpensive. The particular features in this 
filter are an asbestos cloth; then some exceed- 
ingly fine material deposited on the asbestos 
cloth by being mixed in the first water that is 
poured in ; then the rest of the space is filled in 
with granular material. This filter, like most 
others of modern design, has provision for 
aération and preventing the flat taste noticeable 
with water that has passed through some of the 
old forms of filters. This filter deals effectively 
with organic or inorganic impurities or metallic 
elements. 

‘his is all that need be said of different sub- 
stances and their peculiarities. In omitting to 
mention others, it is not with the idea of depre- 
eating their value or utility. There is a firm 
ealled the Continuous Filter Company, whose 
motto is ‘‘ Always filtering, always cleansing,” 
by which it is gathered that the filtering medium 
is to be self-cleansing, dealing with the impuri- 
ties, rendering them innoxious, and (they then 
being probably in a gaseous state) allowing them 
to escape. This firm informed the writer that 
their experiments were not fully complete, but 
highly satisfactory, and upon the verge of being 
nerfect. 

_ There are a few final features worthy of men- 
tion in regard to filters generally. Firstly, the 
cleansing of cistern filters. With those of modern 
rake, and which do not use the ordinary animal 
charcoal, it is considered that reversing the flow 
of water through them suffices to remove those 
impurities which the’ filtering material has been 
incapable of acting upon, and certainly this 
arrangement, judging by the quantity of dirt 
that is sometimes washed out, seems effective. 
In doing this it is necessary to take the filter 
Szam the cistern, or wherever it is situated, and 


just connect it to a pipe that will send water 
through it at pressure. The writer generally 
endeavours by some means to have them con- 
nected with a water company’s mains if possible, 
as a high pressure is very generally obtained 
from this source. This, however, should not be 
depended upon for all time. It is not desirable 
to let. filters even of these kinds go more than 
the first year without special treatment. It may 
not need it; but if, after one year’s service, it is 
sent to the makers, they will (if requested) re- 
port upon its state and suggest the proper 
periods, judging, of course, by the state of the 
filter after the first year’s use. 

If it is proposed to buy a cistern filter from a 
maker, it is a good plan to submit a sample of 
the water to them. They can make various 
simple tests sufficient to advise you regarding the 
cleansing. Some makers issue a few simple 
rules and tests in their catalogues, by which the 
condition of a water may be arrived at witha 
fair degree of certainty. Other filter-makers sell 
small and inexpensive cases of materials and 
appliances, by which anyone can most simply 
test water for different kinds of impurities. 
These are especially useful in cases where water 
is suspected of contamination due to its haying 
contact with certain metals or to other causes. A 
very usefuland simple test of the purity of water can 
be made with Condy’s fluid. If a small quantity 
of this be put in water, and the solution allowed 
to stand for, say, eight to twelve hours, its colour 
will determine whether the water is free from 
impurities or not. In the former case the fluid 
retains the same colour as when first mixed. In 
the latter case it will assume a yellowish-brown 
tint. The proper quantity of Condy’s fluid is 
when it colours the water pink. It is best 
observed if the solution is placed in a bottle; but 
the bottles thould be perfectly clean. It would be 
well to rinse out the bottom ard wash the cork 
with some of the fluid beforehand. This material 
is also a capital thing to test a filter with, as to 
its being sound and allowing no water to pass 
through unfiltered. Ifthere are unsound places, 
the colour of the solution will not have wholly 
disappeared. If the water which comes through 
is coloured at all, the filter is imperfect. The 
proportions to be mixed for this purpose is a full 
tablespoonful of Condy’s fluid to each gallon of 
water. 

In nearly every maker’s list there appear fil- 
ters that are described as being suitable for 
having the water pass through them under 
pressure. The writer does not wish to suggest 
that they are incapable in this respect by any 
means, but it is certainly better to avoid this 
arrangement if possible. The gain effected is in 
getting water through quickly; but it is in 
effecting this gain that a loss may occur in the 
inability of the material to deal with water that 
passes through too rapidly. Water that is prac- 
tically forced through may not only effect its 
passage without being operated upon, but it may 
also carry impurities through that are continually 
being collected. Further than this, there is 
every likelihood of the water, by its somewhat 
violent action, forming minute passages or 
channels for itself; and this is far from’ being 
desirable. This possibility is one of the best of 
reasons for overhauling filters of all kinds 
periodically, if only to disturb and rearrange the 
filtering medium. If water under pressure has 
to be dealt with, then it is very desirable to have 
the filter of ample size—that is, with ample area 
of filtering medium ; or what is very usual two or 
more filters, i.e., a battery, isused. Another form 
of filter likely to suffer in the same way as those 
used under pressure of water is that which some 
makers supply for use with pumps. The filter is 
arranged=for connection to the extreme end of 
the suction pipe, so that the water is filtered as 
it passes from its source into the pipe. The in- 
termittent action of the pump must necessarily 
make the filtering process less perfect than if 
the water passed through the filtering media 
regularly and, above all, very slowly. 

There are certain differences of opinion as to 
the efficiency of loose granular filtering material 
as against that which is used in the form of solid 
blocks. Those who wholly advocate loose 
material suggest that the blocks have channels 
and passages worn through them by the action 
of the water, as some parts of the block may be 
less dense and hard than others. On the other 
hand, the users of block material consider that 
they are able to arrest and deal with practically 
all, the impurities on the surface of the media, 
and a boiling, washing, and scraping is all that 


needs be done for cleansing away the foul matter. 
Of course, the blocks are easily removable for re- 
newal when necessary, the same as with those 
filters using loose material. There is one filter 
made which combines the two plans, and is to be 
admired on this account. It is furnished with 
block or hard ends, and granular in the centre 
part, the whole being encased in metal. The 
water has to pass through the solid portion before 
having contact with the loose filling. 

There was a time, and not very long ago, that 
all filters were denounced as delusive devices, 
frauds in fact; but this cannot be said now. 
Filtering is essentially practical at present, and a 
high degree of skill is being devoted to the 
necessary appliances. The one particular feature 
that cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
everyone having filtering works to erect or con- 
trol, is the provision of ample facilities for clean- 
ing, and the actual carrying out of the cleansing 
that is made provision for. As before mentioned, 
a time must arrive when a filter, if not cleansed,» 
will prove a source of contamination, or, if not 
this, it will have become choked and unable to 
perform its functions. 


eK o——————- 
ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION IN 
CHINA. 


HE constructions we see in any country at 
ih any time are the product of three factors, 
the resultant of three forces, the solution of three 
simultaneous equations—put it how we will— 
and these are :— 

1. The materials readily available and their 
relative costliness. 

2. The knowledge of the principles of con- 
struction possessed by thecountry. 

3. The degree of artistic taste attained by the 
country and of material comfort they have learnt 
to expect. 

‘These forces are all acting in their own proper 
directions, in each case with varying strength, and 
their resultant is the design and construction of 
every building or other structure we see. The 
mental exercise of determining these factors from 
their product is what gives such interest in 
viewing notable buildings, particularly when the 
third factor has evidently been prominent in its 
influence. Then the determination is the special 
work of the architect, and forms one of his most 
engrossing studies. : 

Where the second factor chiefly obtains, or is 
palpably wanting, the student of building con- 
struction as a science finds his greatest interest, 
and where ingenuity has been displayed in using 
such materials as were available, however uncon- 
ventional their use for the purpose—i.e., where 
No. 1 has been prominent—the pioneer of 
partially-settled countries may well devote him- 
self to the study of such cheap constructions, 

The first of these considerations, except in 
ecclesiastical or public buildings, is generally 
the most conspicuous, and in England we can 
generally get an idea of the geology of any 
district by observing the materials of which the 
bulk of the buildings are constructed. In Scot- 
land, for instance, we find in nearly every town 
buildings of stone, and if we walk to the first 
spot near the town where the rock underlying 
that town can be seen, we get an immediate 
explanation. In East Anglia a vast majority of 
the churches are built of flints, and a slight 
knowledge as to the stones most commonly found 
in Norfolk and Suffolk will afford evidence 
enough as to the reason for this. 

But the readiest material to hand does not 
always give a clue to the structure. Until, for 
instance, the arch was known as a principle of 
construction, bricks could not be used for bridges 
of any length of span, however ready to hand 
they may have been, and we find bridges built 
of timber beams in cross strain, or of those 
enormous blocks of stone seen in some countries 
spanning streams, and which must have cost 
more to hew and move into place than a round 
dozen of arched spans would have cost. This 
great principle of construction having, however, 
become the property of a country, would be 
adapted to use the materials readiest to hand, and 
so we find arched bridges of stone, brick, timber, 
or iron, according as each is most readily 
available on their sites. 

As toour second consideration, then verbum sat 
sapienti! A roof, bridge, or house will not be 
built by rule of thumb to cost £50 when a know- 
ledge of principles of constructive science enables 
us to cheapen it to £25. 


—— 
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The present pxper deals with a remarkable in- 
stance of the adaptation of materials to con- 
struction, the constructions of the poorer class— 
i.e., the great bulk of the people—of a country of 
1} million square miles, and a population of 300 
millions, a people who, having—to be within 
safe limits—2,000 years ago advanced to or 
suddenly acquired a civilisation, social system, 
and knowledge of ‘‘arts” equal to our own of a 
hundred years ago, have persistently maintained 
every minute detail of it through time, and still 
struggle—perhaps rightly—to do so. 

_In looking at a Chinaman’s house we have no 
difficulty in at once assigning to the influence of 
factor No. 1 about three parts of the resultant 
structure. To apportion the other part between 
factors 2 and 3 takes more time, and may lead, 
if we are so disposed, to a lifetime’s study of 
history, language, and social custom. 

The great natural material everywhere ready 
to hand in China is the bamboo (Bambusa 
arundinacea). This plant grows freely every- 
where, and more readily than our ‘‘ quick- 
hedge” at home, while it is infinitely more 
adaptable to being fashioned into structures of 

kinds. 

The first thing a farmer does in China is to 
plant round three sides at least of the site of his 
house and steading a bamboo fence or grove, the 
second to cut if gradually down, and therefrom 
make every conceivable thing he may want, from 
his house itself down to his fan, opium-pipe, and 
chopsticks. 

The bamboo can be cut from the size of the 
top joint of a fishing-rod to a straight, tapering 
mast din. or 5in. in diameter and 40ft. long. It 
is a hollow-jointed tube, as nearly round as 
possible, hard, strong, very light; and lest, 
when used as a strut, it should give way by 
buckling, is braced through at intervals in the 
most approved manner by its joints. 

In China, Nature has lent herself to the 
toleration of ignorance or of unprogressive 
knowledge, and has provided on every man’s 
land a ready-designed compression member of 
the best form, and a beam of nearly the best. 
Beginning with the house, where the plan 
initially is an oblong divided into three, a recep- 
tion and dining room in middle, with the Lares 
and Penates (actual ones of wood or bronze, re- 
presenting Buddhist or Taoist deities) conspicu- 
ously placed, and two bedrooms, one on either 
side of the reception-room. ‘The walls and 
partitions are of upright posts of the larger 
diameter bamboo, to which are lashed with 
bamboo strips smaller horizontals of bamboo. 
Through these are intertwined still smaller 
bamboos, or laths of riven bamboo plastered 
over with clayey mud. The door is of interlaced 
split bamboo, with bamboo hinges. The roof is 
always a purlin roof. Here comes in our 
‘knowledge of principles ’’ clause. The ‘‘ king- 
post truss,’’ with the general principle (or prin- 
cipal!) of framed structures, is unknown to the 
Chinese, and the pieces, therefore, must all 
be in transverse strain. Large bamboo purlins 
are placed longitudinally from one partition 
fo another; rafters of smaller bamboos are 
lashed to these, and still smaller are overlaid 
longitudinally again. On these a thatch of 
broad leaves is laid, and the roof—the lightest, 
probably, constructed anywhere—is finished. 
The floors are generally of earth, punned hard, 
sometimes overlaid with ‘‘chunam,’’ a kind of 
native concrete. This finishes a house, if not 
warm in winter, at least cool in summer—which 
latter is more important in Southern China and 
in a country where, in cold weather, everyone 
carries his own private store of burning charcoal 
about with him in the house. Now as to furni- 
ture. The first essentials are a bed to rest (and 
smoke opium) on, a table to eat off, and a few 
chairs. These are all made, to the last ounce or 
cubic eighth of an inch, of bamboo. The surface 
of the table is a panel of bamboo clove laths split 
from the stems of larger diameter, laid side by 
side, polished side up, and framed in between 
whole bamboos or one whole bamboo, bent round 
at each corner of the table by cutting out a V- 
nick nearly through, and bending the cane until 
the mitred edges meet. This frame and panel 
rests on bamboo legs, with rails of smaller 
diameter, The bed isa flat plane of split bam- 
boo again interlaced, resting near its ends on 
trestles of the same universal material. The 
trestle is formed by cutting out a notch in the 
centre of each piece forming the A’s of the 
trestle, of such a shape that when bent around 
another piece—the longitudinal of the trestle— 


it just embraces it, and supports it in the angle at 
the top of the A. These spring beds of a patent 
now expired, say, 1,900 years, are by no means to 
be despised, and the writer has, when hard 
pressed for quarters, or when in advance of his 
rear-guard, got a good night’s rest out of them 
with a rug or coat only between himself and the 
laths. Certainly, they are far in advance of the 
iron bedstead of ‘‘modern civilization,” which 
has carried away below decks and leaves holes or 
spikes to trap or impale the weary traveller—an 
institution dear to the British landlady, which 
some of our readers may have encountered. 

The inevitable mosquito curtain is slung on 
four bamboos over the bed, and, proving in- 
efficient, a bamboo fan is used to ward off these 
direct emissaries of the devil. 

To makea fan, a piece of 3in. diameter bamboo, 
two joints in length, is taken, and cut off below 
the two alternate joints. The upper half is then 
split down as far as the joint into, say, 21 or 28 
thin spikes (a multiple of 7 is usual for ‘‘ good 
joss’’). These are’ spread out through 180° 
at equal distances apart, and a piece of string 
threaded through keeps them in place. A piece 
of paper is then pasted on both sides of these, 
and the whole trimmed off to the desired shape, 
and edged with paper of another colour. The 
fan is then ready for use by male and female 
alike, chiefly the former. Umbrellas are made 
much in the same way of the same material, and 
their construction is a marvel of ingenuity and 
patience. 

We have adopted the umbrella from the 
Chinese (wasn’t it Jonas Hanway, the City 
merchant, who was so wonderfully eccentric or 
marvellously plucky as to introduce them?) and 
the time may come—as it has come for a day at 
a time in the City—when everyone will be allowed 
to cool their faces, and so sympathetically the 
whole surface of their bodies, by the same means, 
instead of cooling their interiors only by iced 
decoctions. 

For irrigation, at which the Chinese are adepts, 
the bamboo is invaluable. By cutting a bamboo 
in halves down the middle, or by cutting a notch 
over each joint, and there through extracting 
the joint an excellent water-supply pipe is made. 
Water-wheels also, up to 16ft. diam., are made, 
with the exception of the axle, entirely of 
bamboo, and are of most clever construction. 
These are used for lifting water for the irrigation 
of ricefields. The buckets for lifting the water 
are themselves joints of bamboo of large dia- 
meter—one end closed by the joint, the other 
open. These, working night and day, supply 
large areas with water, and show the value of 
roping in a natural force for one’s own purposes, 
which will work on while one is asleep. 

The universal tobacco-pipe of the poorer 
Chinese is a bamboo root and stem, about 18in. 
long. The root is hollowed out for the ‘‘ fill,”’ 
a hot wire being put through the joints; a bit 
of goosequill or jade makes a mouthpiece. 

Fences, short bridges, money-boxes, walking - 
sticks, ‘‘swizzle’’ sticks, sedan chairs, torches, 
baskets, fishtraps, hats, brushes, measures, kites, 
and scores of other things are all made entirely 
from bamboo. Bamboo shoots are eaten as a 
vegetable, and ‘‘ Bamboo Chow-Chow” is 
pigeon-English for corporal punishment. 
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OBITUARY. 


HE death of Mr. Adam Will, builder and con- 
tractor, occurred at his residence, Haster 
Clepington, Dundee, on Wednesday week. Mr. 
Will was a native of Kinrossie, Perthshire, 
where he was born in 1821. In 1844 he went 
to Dundee, and soon after entered the service of 
the Police Commissioners, with whom he learned 
the business of causeway-laying and roadmaking. 
He subsequently became associated with Mr. 
M‘Intosh, his uncle, a local contractor and 
quarrymaster. In 1849 he began business on his 
own account. Soon after he obtained large 
orders, the paving of the jetties and boat slips 
for the railway company at Broughty Ferry 
being the most important. As the city extended, 
many opportunities were afforded Mr. Will to 
increase his business. Important contracts were 
placed in his hands—such, for instance, as 
paving and drainage works in all parts 
of the city, the most conspicuous being the 
carrying out of the drainage system from Lochee 
to Dundee by way of Invergowrie. Mr. Will 
erected calendering works in North Tay-street, 
and extended Caldrum Works. He was also in- 


trusted with thealterations and extension on North 
Dudhope Works, besides having to execute similar 
alterations and additions to other mills ami 
factories in all parts of the city and district. The 
Free Church in Albert-square was also erected by 
him. The most important, however, of all his 
undertakings is the Esplanade extension, which 
he did not see accomplished. Mr. Will pur- 
chased, 16 years ago, an estate situated between 
Inverkeithing and Queensferry in Fifeshire. 
Since opening this quarry he has carried out large 
paving contracts in Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, 
Perth, Musselburgh, and other places, and also 
supplied contractors in Leith, Hdinburgh, and 
notably at the Forth Bridge Works. Mr. Will 
was also lessee of Camperdown Quarry, Lochee. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a mission and settlement 
in Battersea, connected with Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, was laid last week. Tho 
building, which will occupy a site at the corner 
of Holman and Harroway-roads, will cost £1,850. 
Messrs. W. and C. A. Bassett Smith are the con- 
tractors, and Mr. Martin is the builder. 


The rural sanitary authority of the South Stone< 
ham Union having applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow £12,000, for 
purposes of sewage disposal and surface drainage for 
a proposed special drainage district, to comprise the 
ecclesiastical district of Eastleigh in the parish of 
South Stoneham, Mr. Thomas Codrington, M. Inst. 
C.E., an inspector under the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry into the subject on Tuesday 
week. The plans had been prepared by Mr. H. J. 
Weston, of Shirley, whose scheme was selected by 
Mr. Mansergh in a recent competition. 


On Thursday, the 30th ult., Major-General Phipps 
Carey, of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the town hall, Folkestone, in respect to 
an application by the corporation for permission to 
borrow £3,650 for the purpose of contributing to the 
widening of Radnor Park Arch. Mr. Butt, of the 
South Hastern Railway, explained the plans pre- 
pared-in the offices of that company, which show @ 
bridge 55ft. 6in. in span, and 24ft.in height. It 
will cost £5,100, contributed by the railway com- 
pany, the Folkestone corporation, and Harl Radnor, 
and will provide a widened approach to the sea 
front from Cheriton and other districts north of the 
railway. 


The Hollingworth-Magniac or Colworth collee- 
tion of works of art fetched long prices in the sale-~ 
rooms on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday— 
£11,072 being realised on the first day, £3,415 
on the second, and £18,343 on the third. The 
first day’s sale consisted of historical portraits 
painted in the 16th century, chiefly of small size, 
many of which were attributed to Jean and Fran- 
cois Clouet. The high prices realised were the more 
noteworthy, as in many cases there were doubts as 
to the originality of the portraits. Mr. Henry 
Armstrong, the newly-appointed director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, gave, for that institu- 
tion, 305 guineas for a small portrait by Holbein of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, in fur-lined robe and black cap. 
The Limoges enamels fetched high prices. 


A Government inquiry was held at Oswestry on 
Wednesday week by Mr. Rienzi Walton, a Local 
Government Board inspector, before whom evidence 
was taken as to the Oswestry Corporation borrow= 
ing £8,000 for the purpose ot finishing the reservoir 
at Penegwely, six miles from Oswestry, now in 
course of construction. Mr. Harry Rofe, the 
engineer of the scheme, prepared the plans, and 
explained that there had been a difficulty with the 
contractor resulting in the termination of the con- 
tract in April last. 


The fine Church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, has 
just been much beautified by various alterations in 
the chancel.. An entirely new floor has been laid 
with encaustic tiles and polished Anglesey marble 
steps. The tiling is exceedingly effective, and does 
much credit to Messrs. Godwin and Son, of Lugs 
wardine Works, Withington, Hereford, who 
have used their well-known “‘ Antique’ encaustic 
tiles with great success, the whole being of a 
pleasing and harmonious tone. A handsome stone 
screen has been erected between the choir and the 
chancel, and wrought-iron grilles have been placad 
in the sanctuary arcade. The architect for the 
work was Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Shrewsbury. 

Rosebery-avenue will be formally opened to- 
morrow (Saturday) afternoon by the members of 
the Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council. 

The soirée of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers was held on Friday evening in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Professor Ayrton (the president) and Mrs. 
Ayrton receiving the company. 
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USTRATIONS., 


THE SELECTED AND OTHER DESIGNS FOR THE NEW 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 


Our Illustrations, 


—+44—_ 
OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


We illustrate herewith the chosen design for 
these important buildings, which are forthwith 
to be erected in Oxford, and we give similar 
illustrations of the principal drawings of three 
of the other four designs submitted by the selected 
competitors in the final contest. We have already 
somewhat fully described the several schemes and 
expressed our opinion that the best design has 
undoubtedly been determined upon. Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect, as 
announced by us last week. We give his two 
principal plans and the perspective view. Next 
week we intend to follow these up with his de- 
tails, so that the thought and skill of his com- 
position may be more clearly seen. Mr. J. B. 
Hikins, of Liverpool, shows a similar perspective 
view and two plans. Mr. Charles Bell’s design 
figures best in his elevation, which we give with 
his chief plans, and the same compliment is 
given to Messrs, Cheston and Perkin’s scheme. 
We shall illustrate Mr. E. Runtz’s design 
next week, with further details from some of the 
others to-day given. 
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CHIPS. 


The annual meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Athens was held at 22, Albemarle-street, 
W., yesterday (Thursday), at 5 p.m., the Marquis 
of Bate occupying the chair. 


The corporation of Berlin have resolved to in- 
corporate the suburbs within a radius of about ten 
miles from the centre of the city. With this exten- 
sion the number of the inhabitants of the German 
capital will considerably exceed three millions. 


_A new pavement is being brought out in the 
United States, Its foundation is steel plates laid in 
sand, These plates are 3ft. long by a iin. thick, 
and strong enough to stand a tensile strain of 
50,0001b. to the inch. They are flanged on the 
sides and laid from curb to curb across the street. 
The flanges are pinned together, and the plates 
perforated for drainage, 


It wasreported to the City Courtof Common Council 
on Thursday in last week, that fresh plans had been 
prepared by Mr, Murray, the city surveyor, for the 
Central Criminal Court, which had satisfied the 
prison commissioners, and which would shortly be 
submitted to the court. It transpired that of the 
£1,200 required to meet the cost of removing 
Steveus’s Wellington Monument from the Consis- 
tory Chapel to the centre of one of the arcades in St. 
Pauls, two-thirds has been subscribed. 


Foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Crossgates, Leeds, were laid on Saturday. It will 
replace a small structure built in 1882, and now to 
be used asa school. The new buildings consist of a 
chapel providing accommodation for 400 on the 
ground-floor, and 100 in an end gallery, with vestry. 
The buildings are being erected from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Geo. F. Danby, 
architect, of Leeds. They areto be in the Decorated 
Gothic style, and built of pressed bricks with stone 
dressings. The width of the chapel will be 40ft., 
and the length 60ft. with open-timbered roof. The 
internal woodwork will be of pitch pine. Mr. Paul 
Rhodes (mason and bricklayer), and Mr. T. Harrod 
(joiner) have the work in hand. The estimated 
cost is £1,100. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


OT finding a vast deal of interest In any- 
N thing concerning architectural topics on 
my return, it seems as well to occupy space with 
some account of my final rambles in Scotland. I 
take it that Londoners have determined to think 
of nothing but the election until that trouble- 
some event is over, and architects seem to be ofa 
mind with the rest. If they will not take to 
architectural topics pure and simple, I will 


ignore them for this week. 
I wrote last from Dumblane. It should 
have been part of my comment on old 


Dumblane Cathedral that people in that 
part do not altogether approve of the restora- 
tion. I heard that the building was pre- 
ferred in its unrestored condition. A chance 
tourist through a town has no right to give any 
opinion pro or con. in such a matter, and I can 
only say, therefore, that the work appears to 
have been well done, and worthy of Dr. Rowand 
Anderson’s reputation, he, I believe, being the 
architect for the restoration. It is much to be 
hoped that the beautiful west front will remain 
intact. It would be nothing if restored. At 
present it is in a glorious state. Mouldings have 
gone and are going, J admit ; but it always ap- 
pears to me that, whilst structurally sound, 
restoration of any kind, in any building, is wholly 
uncalled for. 


On the way to Edinburgh I visited Stirling. 
Unfortunately the Wallace Memorial, of much 
fame, ‘‘is open every lawful day’’ only, and it 
being Sunday—an unlawful day—I could not 
climb the tower. Nevertheless, the view from 
the summit of the hill was open, lawful or un- 
lawful, and is well worth the trouble of the 
ascent. Stirling looks very well standing out of 
the lowlands, and one can understand that it is 
considered a small Edinburgh. The general 
effect of the place, with its castle-crowned 
acropolis, much resembles that of the capital 
city when viewed from some little distance. 
Stirling has something in its general appearance 
that is in harmony with its name. The place 
looks solid and prosperous, and has an air of 
thoroughness. The old castle, famous in 
history, commands an extensive view of the 
valley of the Forth and the near range of 
hills and distant mountains. The river at this spot 
is quite a change from Highland torrents, such 
as the Leny, that rushes and tumbles along its 
rocky bed in the beautiful Pass of Leny, near 
Callander, where white foaming waters, cascades 
and rapids, and green wooded banks, overhung 
with grey cloud-topped mountains, make up so 
many delightful pictures. Here is a true High- 
land river. At Stirling we have an ever-flowing 
lowland stream that glides past the outskirts of 
the town, and is crossed by the renowned old 
bridge easily to be detected from its modern com- 
panions. The High-street at Stirling is very 
picturesque, and retains many of its old Scotch 
crow-stepped gables. At the top of the street is 
the old church, curiously divided into two, and 
used as two distinct buildings—the East and the 
West Church. The castle is, of course, very in- 
teresting architecturally, but its description would 
take much time and space. 


Dunfermline came next on my route, and was 
well worth a visit. The visit, it is true, was 
more accidental than designed. It was my 
intention to get out of the train to Edinburgh at 
Dalmeny, and inspect the great Forth Bridge, 
and it happened to become necessary to change 
at Dunfermline, and wait there for a stopping 
train for an hour or so. An opportunity was 
therefore afforded for seeing the old abbey ruins, 
and the church and the tower, emblazoned on the 
parapets ‘‘King Robert the Bruce,’’ and sur- 
mounting, I believe, the mortal remains of that 
monarch. Unfortunately, I could not get in the 
building, so contented myself with inspecting 
the ruins hard by, which betokened the once- 
existence of a very fine structure. 


It was whilst leaning upon the wall of the 
elevated churchyard of Dunfermline, and gazing 
across the surrounding country, that I espied 
three curious triangular projections over a distant 
green field that rose clearly against the sky. 
Curious as was the sight, it, of course, did not 
take many seconds to realise that here was the 
object of my next sight-seeing essay, the three 


triangles being the upper portions of the Forth 
Bridge oo a cat last,’? thought I, ‘‘I 
see the Forth Bridge, whereof every man and 
woman tourist sings the praises.’’ Dalmeny bein 

on the south side of the Firth of Forth, I crosse: 

over the bridge first of all; and after seeing this 
great work from afar and near, from the railway, 
from the roadway under the railway, and from 
the small granite pier that runs out into the river 
on the west side of the bridge, I must say that 
the most impressive effect is that of the great 
steel tubes and lattices as one passes them in the 
train, so long appear their spans and so lofty 
their height. Truly it is a grand work. Not 
the least impressive are the small girder bridges 
at the end of the cantilevers, which are at a 
dizzy height and supported on tapering granite 
piers which, if structurally sufficient, appear so 
slender as to ill-satisfy the demands of the eye. 


It must often occur to many to ask how the 
bridge is going to pay for its érection. Wher 
one sees the amount of traffic sent over it, there 
is less difficulty in understanding the value of 
the accommodation it affords. ‘The evening on 
which I was at Dalmeny saw train after train 
cross the bridge. It looks specially well whilst a 
train is thus crossing, the small dot of steam in 
the cantilevers giving a scale whereby the size 
of the structure may be gauged. 


The new Edinburgh National Portrait Gallery 
is a very fine work. Its general appearance must 
be well known from illustrations, Dr. McGregor’s 
church at the end of the public gardens is being 
rebuilt, and there is some nice stonework em- 
ployed in the new building. The Caledonian 
Railway Company’s new station progresses. 
When complete, if should be a very elaborate 
example of railway station architecture. Ms 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Doveras HicHER GRapE AND TECHNICAL 
Scuoorts.—At the last meeting of the Douglas 
School Committee the designs of Mr. Thomas W. 
Cubbon, of Birkenhead, were selected in a limited 
competition, accommodation being provided for 
300 children at a cost of about £4,000. 


Hoyzakze AND West Kirsy Locat Boarp 
Orrices.—On Monday evening a meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee was held for the 
purpose of receiving the assessor’s report on the 
designs for the above, the result being that the 
plans of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead, received the first premium; Mr. 
Thomas Cook, of Liverpool, 2nd; Mr. Keefe, 
3rd; and Mr. Ware, fourth premium. The cost 
of the new buildings will be about £3,000. 


WomsweE.u.—In the Wombwell School Board 
competition Mr. C. J. Innocent, Sheffield, the 
assessor, recommended the designs submitted 
under the motto ‘‘Dux.’’ The board on Mon- 
day appointed the authors—viz., Messrs. 8. 
Butterworth and Duncan, 4, South - parade, 
Rochdale, architects, and instructed them to pre- 
pare working drawings. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGIGCAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Guascow ARcHITECTURAL AssocrATIon.—The 
usual monthly meeting was held in the rooms, 
114, West Campbell-street, on Tuesday night, 
the president in the chair. A paper wasr by 
Mr. Walter Watson on ‘‘ Local Building Stones,’’ 
in which he described the qualities of the more 
important examples in use in the West of Scot- 
land. A short discussion followed, opened by 
Mr. D. McKerrow. Thereafter a paper on 
‘*Cements’’ was read by Mr. F. V. Burke, who 
confined his remarks almost inclusively to Port- 
land cement, pointing out the great variety in 
quality and consequent inaccuracy of tables 
giving the strengths, which are published, and 
that only by testing the actual example to be 
used can a satisfactory conclusion be arrived at. 
A lengthy discussion followed, opened by Mr. 
Hugh Dale. 


Keighley Institute and Technical School has been 
fitted with a new clock by Messrs. Wm. Potts and 
Sons, of Guildford-street and Cookridge-street, 
Leeds. The clock shows the time upon four 6ft. 
illuminated dials, and strikes the hours and St. 
Mary of Cambridge chimes, upon about 3 tons of 
bell-metal, 


ee 


- completed, or nearly so, but the rest must wait 


- with large circular-headed lights between. These 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 

dae building trades during the past half 

year seem by all accounts to have hada 
monopoly of profitable business, trade having been 
generally dull, with no immediate prospect of 
recovery. A large amount of important contract 
work is now, and for some time will be, carried 
on in the city and its precints. Joiners and 
slaters have very recently secured a small rise 
in wages, haying obtained a farthing per hour 
guaranteed for a year or so, instead of the half- 
penny they desired. Wages indeed are now very 
nearly what they were in 1874—masons getting 
9d. and 93d. per hour. 

The prospects of completion for the University 
Hall are still remote. The erection of the roof 
has suspended all operations upon the interior, 
and the lantern or eye of the dome is not yet in 
its place. ‘lhe workmen have finished laying 
the lead, of which there are 100 tons. The 
scaffolding is now removed; but the proportions 
of the hall can hardly be estimated with the 
interior open from the dome to floor of basement. 

The new Caledonian railway station, also a 
work of magnitude, has been making steady 
progress with its shed, which, so far as its 
skeleton framework is concerned, is now com- 
pleted. The roof is designed, with a series of 
sheds placed transversely to the line of railway, 
hipped and slated immediately over the massive 
wall, and then gabled and glazed, with con- 
tinuous ventilation, gablets crowning the erection. 
These sheds and their sustaining wall take a 
wide circular sweep on the south side towards the 
eastern extremity, in order to meet the verandah 
and entrance front, now brought forward to the 
street, and the dimensions of which are neces- 
sarily contracted in their width—to less than 
half that of the shed itself. The perspective of 
the range of gables to the south is not unpleasing 
to the eye; but the architectural appearance of 
the entrance loses much by the determination of 
the directors to have the entrance as it is. The 
architectural design of the verandah, side and 
front, though in all respects excellent, will 
appear to less advantage than if it had been 
50yds. further from the street. Possibly the 
present arrangement may be a necessity, in view 
of the ultimate construction of the Prince’s-street 
tunnel, connecting the Caledonian line with 
Leith. 

The carriage-way division of the entrance is 


small improvement scheme (to cost, however, 
about £20,000), by which the contracted 
thoroughfare of Bristo-street, where it intersects 
the Lauriston thoroughfare, will become an open 
space, thus exposing to view the Students’ Union 
building, and allowing the eastern end of the 
university, and especially the hall, to be seen to 
advantage. Ostensibly the object in view is to 
accommodate the heavy traffic which passes at 
present through a street where two carts can 
barely pass each other. The managers of the 
infirmary having resolved to carry out the more 
expensive plan of enlarging their accommodation 
—which includes the purchase of the Sick 
Children’s Hospital—that institution is to be 
provided with new quarters further south. 
Nothing appears to have been decided as yet as 
to the enlargement of the County Chambers. 
The Town Council have embodied their suggestions 
in a plan—which does more justice to the elevation 
in George IV. bridge than the plans at first 
approved by the County Council,—but which 
retained the present character for that elevation 
as the back of the building. 

The purification of the Water of Leith work 

has been much delayed by unexpected obstacles. 
The line of sewer is nearly completed, but in the 
Leith district there still remains much work to 
do, and the contractors have obtained an ex- 
tension of time for the completion of the con- 
tract. : 
The exhibition of the Society of Scottish Artists 
has been open for some time, and may be said to 
have been fortunate in securing the appreciation 
of the public. As a whole, it forms a much 
more attractive exhibition than that of its elder 
brother or rival, the R.S, Academy. The walls 
are not crowded with the pictures of all and 
sundry, the statuary ig disposed of through the 
rooms—and there are numerous examples of 
eminent artists, which, by the rules, could not be 
seen in the Academy Exhibition. Painting of 
the artistic sort is now so general as anaccomplish- 
ment, that purchasers are not easily found for 
the multitude of pictures the creation of the pro- 
fessional artist’s fancy and skill, and anything 
that promises a chance of bringing such works 
under notice of a purchaser is more than ever a 
matter of necessity. A medium for advertising, 
better than this auction room, is attained by this 
Society, which has made a good beginning. 
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till the traffic can be provided for on the south 
side. The foundations for the boundary-wall in 
the line of the Lothian-road are being laid in 
concrete at a depth of about 20ft., and still un- 
completed, and till this wall is built no further 
progress can be made with the entrance front. 
The facade of the carriage-way is being roofed 
with lead, and is in itself a sample of street archi- 
tecture, of a piece with the best old Classical 
work of the New Town. The entrance front is 
designed in the monumental style of the 
triumphal arch, and the Lothian-street elevation 
corresponds to it with good effect. A massive 
entablature and corner is carried on twin pillars, 


CHIPS. 


The Bishop of Lichfield laid, on Saturday after- 
noon, the foundation stone of a new infirmary to be 
erected by the Lewisham Guardians at a cost of 
£60,000. In the afternoon the Countess of Dart- 
mouth laid the foundation stone of the new church 
of St. Swithun, Hither-green, Lewisham. This 
church is being built from the designs of Mr. 
Ernest Newton, and was illustrated by a bird’s-eye 
perspective and plan in the Burtpina¢ News for 
Aug. 16, 1889. 


The Bishop of London distributed, on Monday, 
the prizes to the students of the engineering and 
general literature departments of King’s College. 


A special meeting of the county council for Dum- 
bartonshire was held at Dumbarton on Friday, 
when the sub-committee appointed on the question 
of enlarging the present county buildings reported 
that they had selected the plans of Mr. D. 
M‘Naughton, architect, Glasgow, which show im- 
proved accommodation for all the county officials. 
Estimates had been obtained, and the committee 
recommended the acceptance of the lowest, amount- 
ing in all to £6,753 0s, 10d. The report was 
adopted. 


Haddington Abbey, which during the past nine 
months has been undergoing a complete renovation, 
was reopened on Friday. The alterations have 
been carried out at a cost of over £5,000, principally 
raised by subscription. The architects were Messrs. 
Hay and Henderson, of Edinburgh. An organ is 
being erected at a cost of £1,000. 


The latest improved ventilators of Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson and Co., London and Glasgow, are being 
adopted in connection with the improvements at 
the Glasgow prison. 


A large clock has recently been sent out to 
Nagercoil by John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be held at Cambridge from Aug. 9 to 
Aug.16, Excursions will be made during the week 
to Bury St. Edmund’s, Audley End, Saffron Walden, 
Lynn, Castle Rising, and the Fen churches. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., will lecture at Toyn- 
bee Hall on Wednesday next, July 13, at 8 p.m., 
on ‘*'The Architecture of the 15th Century.” 


windows are lofty in their proportions, and have 
lintels at the springing of the arch. The two 
mullions below are carried up above this lintel 
into the arch, in the form of caryatides, or with 
female heads affixed to volute projections for 
the bust. This ornamental device, whatever it 
may signify, has been happily selected, and the 
whole, so far as it has gone, is as good an ex- 
ample as may anywhere be seen of the capabili- 
ties of well studied proportions and simple 
sub-divisional details, without any of the vagaries 
too frequently found in many unfortunate en- 
deavours to improve upon the regular methods of 
design. 

The work of demolition of the old West Kirk 
has been going on apace, and has now left ex- 
posed the only portion to be retained—viz., the 
tower and spire. Most people will not fail to be 
struck with the very elegant proportions of this, 
the only piece of architecture about the church 
as it was. Asa sample of a Classical spire, it is 
far before anything of Sir Christopher Wren’s, 
numerous as are his designs. The idea of piling 
up one stage upon another to get the mecessary 
altitude is not at all apparent here, and the 
rather squat proportions of the stages between 
tower and spire are just the excellence of the 
whole. Unfortunately, this elegance of propor- 
tion will be lost in a great degree by the juxta- 
position of the new and larger edifice. - 

The civic authorities have in contemplation a 


Building Irtelligenee, 


Bartey.—The memorial-stones of the Public 
Baths and Technical Schools in course of erection 
at Batley were laid on Saturday. The site for 
the baths is between Cambridge-street and Wel- 
lington-street. The dimensions are to be 134ft. 
by 126ft. The walls externally will be of Delph 
stone, lined with white, brown, yellow, and black 
glazed bricks. The first-class swimming-bath 
will be 75ft. Gin. by 383ft. 6in. A second-class 
swimming-bath will be 85ft. by 45ft. There are 
to be twenty slipper-baths, which will be divided 
into first and second-class. Rooms are reserved 
for Turkish baths. The cost is estimated at 
£8,000. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
W. Hanstock, of Batley. Messrs. T. Bradford 
and Co., of Manchester, and Messrs. J. Bagshaw 
and Co., of Batley, are the engineers. The 
mason’s work is being done by Mr. Isaac Nelson, 
and the joiner’s work by Mr. Henry Brooke. Mr. 
Joseph Hepworth is clerk of works.—The tech- 
nical school was also designed by Mr. Hanstock. 
The site is opposite that of the baths. The 
building will be three stories high, and will 
accommodate 300 students. The design now 
being carried out is arranged so as to allow for 
the duplication of the building at some future 
time. The structure, exclusive of fittings, will 
cost about £3,500. 


Haypocx, Lancs.—The parish church of Hay- 
dock, near St. Helen’s, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. The church 
was erected from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Douglas and Fordham, of Chester, and the total 
cost was about £4,300. It stands by the side of 
the old and inconvenient parish church which 
now forms an aisle. The most prominent feature 
of the new fabric externally being a fine central 
tower with an octagon spire 90ft. high. The 
upper part of the tower contains a belfry chamber. 
The building itself has an oak-timbered frame- 
work filled in with brickwork in order to guard 
against any future subsidence of the land through 
the coalmining operations in the district. The 
total length is about 170ft., and the width, 
including the old church, with which it is 
internally connected by an arcade, 72f. The 
floor of the church is of wood, and accommo- 
dation is found for nearly 600 worshippers. The 
contractor was Mr. Thomas Browne, of Chester. 


Goose Green, Dutwicn.—The first of the 
public baths and washhouses for Camberwell 
were opened on Saturday. The baths are adjacent 
to the Dulwich Reform Club, and face Goose 
Green. The first-class bath is 120ft. long by 
35ft. wide, by the usual depth, and contains 
130,000 gallons of water. The second-class bath 
is 90ft. by 35ft. wide, and holds 100,000 gallons. 
There are 60 slipper baths. The architects are 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, who have also in 
hand erection of baths for the same vestry at 
Camberwell Green. 
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On Friday night the workmen in the employ of 
the Southampton Corporation presented the borough 
surveyor, Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, with an illuminated 
address, on his recovery and return to duties after a 
severe accident, and in token of appreciation of 16 
years’ service. 


A valuable addition to the Greek collection of 
antiquities at the British Museum has just been 
made in the form of ten Athenian vases. There are 
three kylixes, two certainly being by Sotades. The 
subjects are Polyeidos immured in the tomb of 
Glaucos, son of Minos, a girl plucking fruit from 
an apple-tree, and a man holding a club and facing 
a serpent. All three have for the ground a pale 
eream-colour, with the figures drawn in a warm 
bistre. There are three other kylixes with red 
figures, a stamnos by Smikros, a white Athenian 
lekythos, and two in alabaster. The vases, with 
two others now in the Brussels Museum, were dis- 
covered during the construction of a sewer in 
Athens in 1890, and were purchased for the Blooms- 
bury collection from Mr. A. Van Branteghem. 


The Bishop of Dover visited Folkestone on the 
27th June and conducted the opening service at the 
new church of St. Saviour. At present there are 
only the chancel, the first bay of the nave, organ 
chamber, and vestry erected. It is proposed to add 
a tower and spire and a southern transept. The 
entire work will cost £10,000, and that of the 
present section of the building was £3,000. The 
style of the church is Early Gothic, the material is 
Kentish rag laid in courses, and the plans were 
designed by Messrs. Somers Clarke and Mickle- 
thwaite, of London. The builder is Mr. William 
Dunk, of Folkestone. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpine 
News, 832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmoRE Epwaxps, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum apie free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. ee 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
Prcieem B as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
-- agi can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 

SITUATIONS. 

The e for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Sariuine for Twenty- 
Four Worpbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ey reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX. LIV., LVIIIL., LIX., and LX. 
may stil Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound yolumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
yolume just ended should order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


Recrtvep.—_W. R. M. and Co.—S. G. T.—Romano.— 
J. R. Willcox.—B. R, G. (Sunderland).—Scotia.—C. M. 


La, du, ILL, 
be had, price 


Correspondence, 


—_+4+——_. 
COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Sir,—I have been waiting to see if your leader 
of the 24th ult. would draw out any remarks 
from older competitors than myself, upon the 
conduct of competitions—more especially with 
regard to the fulfilment of the duties of 
assessor. 

I rather wonder that all we have lately had 
the opportunity of reading upon this ‘‘ main 
difficulty’? has not suggested a practice fol- 
lowed by one or two professions. Why not 
make it more common to appoint two or more 
assessors known as being specially qualified for 
the particular class of work for adjudication? 
It need not be at greater extra cost than in the 
other professions. I am supposing cases of large 
and important works, as may lately be instanced, 
which—though, I fear, disregarded by the 
majority of the public—ought not to be con- 
sidered of less importance than a ‘‘ special case ’’ 
in medicine or law, when often more than one of 
the best and most skilled authorities are sought 
and obtained.—I am, &c., M. R. Exrerron. 
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A Wesleyan chapel in Gravel-lane, Salford, was 
opened last week. It is seated for 1,100 persons, 
and adjoining are two vestries, a lecture-hall, 
coffee-bar, and library. Mr. Walter Sharp, of 
Manchester, was the architect. 


At the local board offices, Colwyn Bay, on Friday, 
Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., ae Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry into an application 
by the local board for sanction to borrow £5,853 
for the construction of the subway, the widening of 
Eirias Bridge, the construction of a footpath to 
Old Colwyn works of water supply, street improve- 
ment, and the purchase of a fire-engine, 
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Intercommauiication, 


—_+o-—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[1(800.]—Blackboard.—Will any of your readers 
kindly tell me how to makea blackboard, such as they 
use at schools for explaining arithmetic, &c., on? The 
one I have made retains the chalk marks, which will not 
wash out, but leave the board scratched.—-BELG1quE. ||] 


(108°1.]—Wet in Coach-House.—Lean-to roof of 
coach-house, rise 4ft. on 16ft., covered with slate, no 
ceiling. No window or ventilation. Wet comes through 
after frost. Will someone suggest remedy ?—G. 


[10802.]|-Cracking of Boiler Masonry.—We 
have been very much inconvenienced by the cracking of 
masonry (brickwork) in which several boilers are set here 
for the cooking of pig’s food, &c. Can you suggest a 
means whereby this may be avoided ?-Jonn A. WALLIS, 
M.D., County Asylum, Whittingham, Preston. 


{1¢803.]—Planning a Roof.—Information is desired 
how to find and draw correctly on plan the position of 
hip and valley rafters for a roof. Must they always be at 
angles of 45° degrees on plan with the ridge; or can they 
be at any angle?! Imagine a building having eight gables 
of different heights, and the eaves at different heights, 
and six hipped dormers half-way up the roof ; the pitch 
of the main roof being much steeper than the gable roofs, 
and the dormers being the same pitch as the gables. 
How to plan hips and valleys ?—CarpenTeER. 


[10804.]—Heraldry.— Will any of my fellow-readers 
who may be familiar with the neighbourhood around 
Maidstone kindly give mea list of places where I may 
find heraldic subjects of a good class, as medizeyval tombs, 
brasses, painted glass, and such-like? I want to make 
Maidstone the base of operations, an elderly relative 
staying there, while I take daily excursions, distances 
within a moderate bicycle run on an average ; time ayail- 
able ten days or a fortnight.—Brnp Or. 


{10805.J—Arch.—To arch with bricks a passage-way 
24tt. by 12ft., strong enough to carry heavy casting and 
ballast. I wish to know the best pitch and form of arch, 
the size of bricks and how laid, and treatment of the side 
walls under ground to the abutments !—A RrApER. 


[10806.]—Cleansing Brick Interior of Church. 
—I have the interior to cleanse, repaint, and varnish, 
&e. The brickwork is very dingy, and in parts smoked by 
the gas. What is best to do with it? It is of picked stock 
bricks of the London district, with struck and cut joint, 
rather rough; but the joints are too sound to warrant 
raking out and restopping with joints of same class, as at 
present, andI do not Jike the other alternative of raking 
out and tuck pointing, which offers a sham joint, out of 
place inachurch, The arches are gauged work of red 
and black bricks. The joints of the stock brickwork are 
rather ragged at the edges, so that they cannot well 
be lined out with any colour. What is usually done 
with brick interiors? They appear to me to be rather 
difficult to deal with, and yet they occur so frequently 
oe difficulty must have often been considered.— 


REPLIES. : 
[10791.]—Inaccessible Distance.— 
NMP, NOM, and POM being all right angles. 


MP?+MN?2=N P?, MN2?=M0?2+N 02, 
and M P? = M 0? + O P?, 


Then— NF?=(MO?+ O P?) + (M0O2+ N02), 
But— N P? is the same as (NO + O P,?. 
“. (NO +0 P)?=2M 0?4 OP?+ N02, 


i.e.,— 


NO? +2(NO x OP) + OP? =2M0?+0P?+ N02, 


Take away— N O?+ O P? from each side, 


and 2(NO x OP) = 2M 0? 
aay EN OOP R=" M2 
Divide each side by N O, 
_ MO? 
and:0/ P=) 
NO 


—NorTHMAN. 


{10791.] —Inaccessible Distance. — By con- 
struction PMN, MUN, andMOP are right-angles ; 
“. PMN = PMO + OMN, take away the common 


N 


angleO MN leaves PMO = MN O,and angleM P O 
= OMN.. The <a M OP is equal tc MON..°. the 
triangles MO P and MON are similar and their sides 


proportional, ie, ON : OM:: OM:QP.:. ou xem 


OM? 
= P= —_—— . . 
10) ON 4 pg 


(J. W. G.,” Thomas Winn, jun., and “T, 0. h 
also replied similarly. } Jey i 
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[10795.]—Warmington Church, Northants.— 
In“ The Chvaios of the Nene Valley,” by the late Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe and Messrs. J. Johnson and A. H. 
Kersey (published by Batsford, 1880), there are two large 
sheets (llin. by 14fin.) of details of thischurch. These 
embrace (plate 8} an elevation of an arcade of six bays. 
and details of same, all drawn to scale; and (plate 71) 
the south porch doorway, with details. the mouldings — 
being given a quarter full size. All the work is very — 
beautiful and refined. ‘“‘The Churches of the Nene — 
Valley”? is a book no one should be without.—Harry 
Hems, Exeter. J 

[10797.]—Warming Entrance Hall.- In a to 
‘“* Holdfast,’”” it is quite possible to heat the hallfrom — 
kitchen boiler, provided he can obtain a continuous rising 
flow, the coil in hall being at least 2ft. above the boiler, 
otherwise it will not work properly.—J. G. Gary. ‘ 

[10799.]—Size of Sewers.—Like “‘ Inyert,’? I have 
never met with any formula for direct finding of the size 
of a sewer when the length, inclination, and discharge 
are given, and therefore venture to submit the following, 
which I have deduced from the formula— ; 

V = 581/2 Hr. 
where V = velocity in feet per minute, 
H = fall in feet per mile, 
7-= mean radius. & 
This I have used in plas of the more cumbrous one by 
Weisbach, and will be found to give practically the same 
results for velocities between 2ft. and 6ft. per second, and 
is rather more accurate than that of Eytelwein. (1) For 
egg-shaped sewers, in which the transyerse diameter = 
% vertical, and invert radius = } transverse diameter. 
Take Q = discharge in cubic feet per minute, or area x 
velocity ; R = radius of upper portion of sewer in feet; 
a, a constant = 4°5941328 for sewer fiowing full, 3°023332S 
if of depth full and 1°136 if 4 depth full; 4, a constant 
= 0°579344 full, 0°6314 2 full, and 0°4182 } full; H as 
before. Then— 
Q=aR?58 72H OR. 


5 2 
oa n=/ 3 


6728 a?b H 

The formula referred to. As an example of its appli- 
cation, assume it be required to find the size of an 
shaped sewer of the proportions stated to discharge 
1,350¢.ft. per min. with a fall of 8ft. per mile when 
flowing 3 (of depth) full. Applyingthese data we haye— 


- eX 78502 
= 88829°55 x 8 


R = 1°4245ft. (= about 1’ 5”), 


That is to say, the sewer would require to be 2’ 10” x 4/ 3”, 
(2) For circular sewer: The constant a for this would be, 
if running full, 3°14159; 3 (depth) full, 2°225; 4 (depth} 
full, 0°916; and the constant 6 0°5 if full; 0°58227, 3 full; 
and 0°372, + full. Taking the data and conditions as 
before, required size of circular sewer to do the work— 


A 15502 


19394 x 8 
R = 1°68675 


., sewer would require to be 39in. diameter. The con- 
stants a and } are the areas and H M.D. respectively of 
asewer under various conditions of flow, whose radias 
equals unity.—F. E, Gay, Bath. 


<== ¢ —_____— 
CHIPS. 


On Wednesday week the funeral of Mrs, Caroline 
Cooper, of Hanningfield House, Lausanne-road, 
Nunhead, relict of the late Mr. John Cooper, for 
many years in a large way of business as’a builder - 
at Charing Cross, took place at Nunhead Cemetery, 
in the family grave. The deceased was in her 78th 
year. ‘ 


A statue of Joan of Arc was unveiled at Rouen 
on Thursday, the 30th ult. The Maid of Orleans is 
standing bareheaded, her hands bound, and her 
hair cut short, as she must have been when led to 
ts stake. The statue is placed on the hill of Bon- 

ecours. 


At Bexhill-on-Sea on the 30th ult., the restored 
belfry, new bells and rood screen at St. Peter’s. 
Church were dedicated. The works have been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Parratt, of Shepherd’s Bush, W., and the screen 
has been executed by Messrs, Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter. 


Ata vestry meeting held at Gravesend on the 
30th ult., plans by Mr. Smith of that town were 
adopted for the restoration of St. George’s Church, 
Gravesend, at an estimated cost of £1,000. 


Drapers’ premises at Chelmsford have just been 
extended by the absorption of a bank, the front of 
which has been rebuilt, and the interior remodelled. 
Mr. F. E. L. Harris was the architect, and Messrs, 
Moss and Co. were the builders. - 


The group of six portrait heads of men and 
women by Hogarth, which Sir F. Burton purchased 
at the Wedderburn sale the other day, has been 
hung in Room XVII. of the National Gallery, and 
numbered 1371. It is called ‘‘ Hogarth’s Servants,” 
and seems to be the picture which was No. 80 at 
the British Institution in 1817. It has not bee 
exhibited since 1817, nor engraved. : 


The additions to the Warwick county lunatic 
asylum are nearing completion, and are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves and patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. ; 
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HOUSE AGENTS’ COMMISSION. 


els Sistine are constantly occurring as to 
what introductions will entitle a house 
agent to claim his commission upon the sale of a 
house. In several cases it has been held that if 
an agent is employed to let or sell, and he intro- 
duces a tenant who afterwards becomes the pur- 
chaser of the house in question, he can legally 
recover commission upon the sale. But then there 
must be a clear engagement on the part of the 
owner with the agent to sell as well as to let, and 
certainly the sale to the tenant must take place 
within a reasonable time after the letting. These 
points were again raised in the recent case of 
“* Gillow v. Lord Aberdare” (Times, July 2), which 
is also interesting in so far as the custom in this 
regard wasconsidered by theCourt. The plaintiffs’ 
case was that they had been employed to sell as 
well as to let a house for the defendant at Queen's 
Gate, and that they obtained him a tenant who 
afterwards became a purchaser, and they now 
claimed payment of £225 as commission upon 
the sale, less the sum of £63 received by them 
upon the letting, and for which they wished to 
give credit to the defendant. The evidence that 
the plaintiffs were employed to sell as well as to 
let came to very little in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, who held that there was no 
contract of this kind to go to the jury, while the 
learned judge also decided that the plaintiffs 
could only get their commission on the letting, 
which had been paid, especially as there was 
nothing in the tenancy agreement about any 
option to purchase, thus showing that a sale was 
not at that time in the minds of the parties. 

The real contest in the case was, how- 
ever, upon the question whether or not 
such a custom existed in regard to house 
agents and their commission. It was objected 
that this could not be gone into, as it had not 
been raised in the pleadings; whereupon leave 
to amend was applied for by the plaintiffs, and, 
as a fact, some evidence was heard. ‘Two firms 
of estate and house agents swore to a general 
custom that if an agent is employed to let or sell 
a house, and he lets it to a tenant who after- 
wards buys, he is entitled to a commission on the 
sale. But one witness laid it down that this 
-depends on the agent being clearly instructed to 
let or sell; and he admitted that the custom 
would not apply if employed to let only; nor 
would it come in if the agent had been paid his 
commission on the letting. The other witness ap- 
peared to thinkit affected letting a furnished house 
only, and did not depend upon an employment to 
let or sell. The Judge decided against amending 
to bring in such evidence as this, and he also 
protested against the conclusion that because an 
owner replies to a circular sent him by a house- 
agent asking the price, the agent is thereby em- 
ployed to sell as well as to let, and so can claim 
commission. As far as this case goes, the alleged 
custom has not yet been established; though 
there may probably be an appeal. 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 

Nore.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Bos.—Party Wa.Lu.—AGREEMENT.—If, as you say, the 
adjoining owner agreed to pay you half the cost of the 
party-wall you built when he came to use it for his own 
house, you can now sue him forthe money in the County 
Court, as he has refused payment. 

ArcuiTHoT.— ConTRact.—Error.—The difference in 
yalue.of the work actually done and that agreed for 
should be deducted from the balance owing. The archi- 
tect could only be made liable on the ground of negli- 
gence, if the facts supported such a contention. If the 
employer only pays for the work that was done, there 
would not seem to be any further damage that he could 
recover. 
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The premises until recently used as the post 
office, Chertsey-road, Woking, are to be converted 
into a political club, from plans selected in competi- 
tion, by Mr. Clamp, architect, of that town. 


The corner-stone of a new church was laid 
last week at Cudworth. The church, which is to 
accommodate 250 worshippers, is to be in the Early 
Decorated style, from designs by Messrs. Smith and 
Brodrick, of Goole and Hull, and is being built at 
Upper Cudworth. The contract has been let for 
a to Messrs. Benj. Graham and Sons, Hudders- 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Heavy Arcuitects’ FarLurE on TEESSIDE.—Mr. 
Christopher Moses, architect and surveyor, North 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough, was examined in the 
Stockton Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday week, 
and said his net liabilities were £19,801 4s. ld., 
and he only estimated his assets at £8 23. 7d. He 
retired from his profession 17 years ago, and was 
worth £17,000. He built a considerable portion of 
South Bank, and for some time saved £3,000 a year 
apart from his living expenses, but he had lost all 
his money and had been rendered insolvent to the 
amount stated on account of speculations in various 
companies which had not proved successful, and 
calls in connection with which had been made upon 
him. Amongst the companies were the Deckham 
Hall Land Company, the Cumberland Road Metal 
Company, and the Commandale Brick Company. 
The examination was adjourned. 


HUvUuLL CoRPORATION Vv. TURNER AND OTHERS.— 
Court of Appeal, June 30 and July 1, before Lord 
Hsher, Lord Justice Bowen, and Lord Justice A. L. 
Smith.—This action was brought by the corpora- 
tion of Hull against the contractors for the main 
sewers of the town and their sureties for damages 
caused by the contractors’ bad and, as alleged, 
fraudulent execution of the works. The jury had 
in effect found that the contractors had been fraudu- 
lent (and as against them there was judgment), 
but that the corporation engineer was in fault in 
not duly inspecting the work before certifying for 
it, and, as the sureties were innocent, the question 
then arose whether or not the sureties were exon- 
erated. It appeared that in June, 1888, the con- 
tract was made between the corporation and the 
contractors. The works were completed on April 18, 
1889, and the borough engineer duly gave his cer- 
tificate of completion, more than six months before 
Feb. 7, 1890, when he gave his final certificate, and 
the amount of the contract, £6,600, was paid. After 
this, however, the corporation appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry, who were satisfied that the work 
had been “‘ scamped,’”’ and it came out that the in- 
spection of the works had been left by the engineer 
to the clerk of the works, from whose oral state- 
ments the engineer had given his certificates, and 
that the clerk of the works had been deceived. The 
brickwork was, it appeared, shamefully done, and 
it was found necessary to do much of the work 
over again. The corporation then brought the 
present action against the contractors and their 
sureties, £7,000 damages being claimed. At the 
trial before Mr. Justice Grantham evidence was 
given of all this, and the learned Judge gave judg- 
ment against the contractors, the amount to be 
determined by a referee, and declined to stay execu- 
tion. As to the sureties, he reserved the question 
of liability upon these findings of the jury. Upon 
further consideration, however, the learned Judge 
gave judgment against the sureties, who appealed. 
Mr. Channell, Q.C., on behalf of the sureties, con- 
tended that as they were innocent, and even the 
engineer was not a party to the fraud, they were 
entitled to set up the certificate of final completion. 
Mr. Forbes, QC., and Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Q.C., 
on behalf of the corporation, contended that they 
were entitled to judgment against the sureties, as the 
effect of the fraud was not to exonerate the sureties. 
Their lordships gave judgment on Friday, when 
they unanimously dismissed the appeal. 


A SwiInDLER oF ‘TIMEKEEPERS. — Henry 
Humphrey, aged 43, of no occupation, was con- 
victed at the Central Criminal Court on Friday, of 
conspiring with a man named Wilson to defraud 
Arthur Ward of the sum of £30, and also of obtain- 
ing large sums of money from others. For some 
considerable time past prisoner had been engaged, 
in conjunction with aman named Wilson, who 
has absconded, in’a systematic course of swindling 
young men by obtaining from them sums of 
money, ranging from £30 upwards, as security on 
the pretence of procuring them situations as time- 
keepers, at wages of 35s. per week. No work was 
done, and, consequently, no wages were forth- 
coming. When arrested Humphrey was superin- 
tending some building works at Putney. Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr sentenced him to twelve months’ 


hard labour. 
oe —___—_____ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


SatrorD.—The committee of the Salford cor- 
poration having charge of the sewage works at 
Mode Wheel have decided to throw the works open 
for public inspection on Monday and Tuesday next, 
the 11th and 12th inst. Several systems of purifica- 
tion are being experimentally tried, and informa- 
tion may be gained which may possibly be of 
value to local authorities sataroten in the sewage 
question. 

———_——_eW—— 


It has been decided, in view of the general 
election, to postpone the joint annual meeting of 
the Gloucestershire and Wiltshire Archeological 
Societies at Cirencester from Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday in next week to August 23rd—25th. 


Our Office Gable. 


Tue week’s elections have been disastrous to 
those architects who were seeking Parliamentary 
honours. Major Isaacs has lost his seat for 
Walworth, and all the other architects have 
failed in their attacks—Mr. H. H. Bridgman at 
Taunton, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke at Grantham, Mr. 
Banister Fletcher at Christchurch, and Mr. 
Arthur W. Soames at Ipswich. Mr. John Aird, 
the contractor, easily retained his position at 
North Paddington; but Mr. J. T. Firbank was 
unsuccessful in Haggerston. Many who do not 
sympathise with his political views will regret 
that Dr. B. W. Richardson was defeated at 
Walton, Liverpool. 


An ingenious and novel way of advertising on 
the part of architects seems to have met with 
an untimely end at Boston, U.S.A., where, it 
seems, the subject has caused a regular tempest 
in a teapot. Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White 
are the architects of a new public library, and 
the trustees instructed their architects to arrange 
a series of tablets along thé facade of the build- 
ing, with names of distinguished authors, 
musicians, and artists inscribed thereon. The 
authorities gave their architects the choice 
of about six hundred names to select from 
and arrange in such a manner as might 
impart interest and the most artistic effect. The 
choice resulted in the facetious advertisement 
which gave so much offence. It began: “ Moses, 
Cicero, Kalidasa, Isocrates, Milton,’’ giving the 
initials of the leading partner, ‘‘McKim.” This 
acrostic jumble naturally enough upset the 
Boston people, and so did the continuation, 
which ran: ‘‘ Wren, Herrick, Irving, Titian, 
Erasmus,’’ and furnished the name of ‘‘ White.” 
How Mr. Mead’s name was contrived we are not 
told; but the trustees had. the advertisement 
removed, and are making their own selection. 
All is peace now in that city. 


Mr. Verexer, the British Consul at Cherbourg, 
whose interest in road-making is well known, 
and is often revealed in his reports, refers in his 
last report to the extraordinary growth in the 
trade in macadamised stone between that port 
and this country. This export, which in 1890 
increased tenfold over 1889, has trebled from 
1890 to 1891 (when it amounted to nearly 30,000 
tons), and, still in its infancy, is capable of 
almost unlimited expansion. Much, however, 
remains to be done to give it legitimate impulse ; 
it is imperative that a tramway be established 
from the quarries in the Montagne du Roule to 
the shipping quays, thus avoiding the expense 
and delays of cartage from the quarries; that 
cranes be erected on the quays so as to insure 
rapid shipments; and that more powerful and 
effective machinery be erected at the quarries. 
Towards these necessary improvements something 
has to be done. A concession has been granted 
to a French company to lay a tramway along the 
Rue du Val de Saire, from the point where it 
meets the road from the quarries and round the 
quays; the lessees of the quarries have agreed to 
construct a tramway from the quarries to meet 
that to the quays, and it is hoped that during the 
present year the work will be completed, and 
thus considerably promote the exportation of 
macadamised stone. 


Tun Scientific American gives the following 
recipes for wood. For yellow, paint the wood 
with a hot concentrated solution of picric. acid, 
dry, and polish. Care must be exercised in the 
use of this stain, as the picric acid is poisonous. 
For grey, apply a solution of one part silver 
nitrate in fifty parts of distilled water, then coat 
with a solution of ferric acetate until the proper 
shade is obtained. This preparation must not 
be allowed to touch the hands. To stain wood a 
rich purple, boil loz. of madder and }0z. of 
fustic in two gallons of water, and when boiling 
brush over the wood until stained, then with a 
weak solution of nitric acid, and finish with the 
following :—Put 90z. of dragon’s blood and 2oz. 
of soda, both well bruised, into six pints of spirit 
of wine. Let the mixture stand in a warm place, 
shake frequently. In using it lay on with a soft 
brush, repeating the coats until a proper colour is 
gained. Polish with linseed oil or finish with 
varnish. 

An Algerian Pompeii has been revealed by 
recent eee among the ruins of the Arab 
city of Timgad, in the province of Constantine, a 
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town built in the first century of the Christian 
era, and devastated by the Moors and by earth- 
quakes in the sixth century. Like Pompeii, 
Timgad has preserved the pavement of its streets, 
with ruts made by the chariot wheels, a forum 
with a number of statues, a basilica, a tribunal 
of commerce, several temples and public halls, a 
theatre with seats for the spectators, galleries, 
and entrance places for the public and the actors, 
fountains, baths, and a covered market with 
granite tables still in their places. ‘To the south- 
west of the town, upon a hill, rises a temple of 
colossal dimensions, surrounded by spacious 
porticoes. This building, dedicated to Jupiter, 
is now being excavated, and the friezes, balus- 
trades, and heads of the columns are already 
clear of earth, while the fragments of a colossal 
statue have also been brought tolight. A broad 
paved road still traverses the city from east to 
west, with several triumphal arches spanning 
it, one of which, built by Trajan, and with 
three gateways through it, is still intact. ‘There 
is also in Timgad the Byzantine citadel, con- 
structed in haste by the troops of Solomon, the 
successor of Belisarius in Africa, out of the débris 
of the southern part of the city, several Christian 
basilicas, and other buildings which are to be 


excavated. 
We tee 9 ye 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


SatTurpDAy (TOo-morRow). — St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society. Day visitto Canterbury. Train 
from Victoria. 10 a.m. 
Moypay:—Royal Institute of British Architects. Busi- 
ness meeting. 8 p.m. 
Wepwnespay.—Toynbee Hall. ‘The Architecture of the 
15th Century,” by T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. 
8 p.m. 
eS ¢ 


Trade Pele, 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The demand of the builders’ 
labourers for an increase in their wages, simul- 
taneously with that conceded to the bricklayers, was 
followed, as threatened on Thursday in last week, 
by a general strike, which, however, soon ended, 
asit was agreed to resume work on Wednesday, 
pending arbitration by Mr. Colmore, the stipendiary 
magistrate, who also acted in the same capacity in 
settling the bricklayers’ dispute. 


Bristou.—On Saturday afternoon representatives 
of the masters and bricklayers met at the Guildhall 
with the hope of settling the difference which has 
caused the present strike; but the men declined 
arbitration and adhered to their terms—namely, 3d. 
per hour increase, which was conceded before the 
strike, and one hour for dinner during the winter 
months instead of half an hour. As neither party 
would give way, the master builders decided no 
longer to acknowledge the rules agreed upon and 
signed more than two years ago between the Master 
Bricklayers’ Association and the operative brick- 
layers. Therules as they stand at present, with 
the exception of 3d. per hour advance in wages, 
still hold good with the masons, plasterers, and 
labourers. The masters have since decided to give 
the $d. advance as from Friday last, July Ist, 
instead of August, as awarded by the arbitrator. 


CoLcHESTER.—The strike in the building trade, 
which seemed to have been settled a month ago, 
but was reopened, is not yet ended. The men 
asked for 1d. rise in two instalments, and a new 
code of working rules; the employers absolutely 
refuse to entertain the proposal of an advance, but 
offer to arrange a new code, 


SHEFFIELD.—The dispute in the building trade in 
Sheffield is at an end, and the masons affected 
resumed work on Saturday. The difficulty was 
brought about by the masons asking the employers 
to sign a code of rules. On mesting with a refusal 
to do this they struck work. The Master Builders’ 
Association offered to refer the matter to arbitration, 
but the men absolutely declined to entertain the 
proposal. The masters have now acceded to their 
demand, and accepted the new rules, 


OE - 


Alterations have been made to the Royal Naval 
Clab, Portsmouth, embracing the ventilation, 
which is now carried out on the Boyle system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air, and fresh air admitted by their 
improved air inlets. 


_ Mr. J. T. Beckham, of Low Ousegate, York, has 
just completed three figures carved in oak for the 
rood loft of Holy Trinity Church, Bury, Lancashire. 
The figures illustrated are the Crucifixion. The 
Crucified will form the central figure, whilst the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John are to ke placed at 
either side, 


CHIPS. 


Plans for a new export dock to be constructed at 
Barry, prepared by Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, M.Inst.C.£., 
have beer adopted by the Barry Dock Co. 


Some sixty employés of Mr. F. Britton, builder, 
Highbury, journeyed by brakes last Saturday to St. 
Alban’s, the occasion being the celebration of their 
fourth annual beanfeast. A good repast had been 
prepared by the proprietor of the ‘‘ North- Western,” 
which was followed by various toasts and speech- 
making in honour of the firm and the worthy em- 
ployer who, as usual, was unanimously elected to 
the chair. The remaining portion of the day was 

leasantly spent by cricket and a run round the 

istoric abbey near by. 


The foundstion stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
was laid on Wednesday week in the village of Dish- 
forth, near Ripon. The building has been designed 
by Mr. Thomas Stokes, of Thirsk, architect. It 
will be Gothic in style, built of brick, with stone 
dressings. ‘The interior woodwork is to be of 
pitch-pine, with seats for 120 persons. There is 
also to be 2 commodious schoolroom. The total 
cost will be about £550. The contractor for 
masonry, brickwork, and plastering is Mr. William 
Jackson, of Thirsk. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—Go where you may, in 
every country persons will be found who have a ready word of praise 
for this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, bruises, and sprains, it 


is an invaluable remedy; for bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may 
be confidently relied upon for effecting a sound and permanent cure. 


W. H, LASCELLES and CO,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICH, & 2HOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


DOULTING FREESTORE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Bione 


om these Quarries is known as 
re “ Weather Beds,’’ and is ef a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMELEDITCH STONK is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 

_. ture and more euitable fer fine 
moulded work. 


Pricea, and erery information given, on wy be to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, S ape. Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 


Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples end Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. FE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returmed by evening mail on the same day, 
Terms on application. Also Plans of bee Estates and Genera) 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNU?, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

126, SUNHILL ROW, LONDON, £E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind a! 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fer 
ediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Barrersea, 8S.W.—For drainage works at Winstanley- 
road school, for the London School Board :— 


Charteris, D. ... ees avn eolae Daf 
Lathey Bros. .. = ape ooo 348 0 0 
Hammond, W.... ae a 832 0 0 
Holloway Bros., Battersea*... aon 829 0 0 


* Accepted. 


| Cannon. 


Acxwornrn.—For enlarging rectory house, Ackworth. 
Mr. Wm. Watson, Waketield, architect :-— 
Accepted tenders :— 
Excayating, brick and stone : ~ 


Elyey, E. A. ... = aes «a, £455 0 0 
Slating :— 
Rycroft, C.F. ... re a ime £144 0 0 
Plastering :— 
Driver, C. ae ae Fs £3912 0 
Carpenter and joiner :— 
Ibbotson, N.... cee os 62420 19S 
Plumbing, glazing, &c. :— 
Atkinson, 8... ies * we S120 00a 
Painting :— 
Turner, C., and Sons... —... £19 5 0 


BriruncHam.—For the erection of a villa residence in - 
Moor Green-laue, Moseley, for Mr. J. L. Tustin. Mr. 
T. W. F. Newton, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham, archi- 
tect and surveyor :— 


Parker ... sat nee ae ane, £2,145. 0 O 
Huins and Son 5 ake ais 1,850 0 0 
Rowbotham ... +0 nae ae 1,793 0 O 
Davis (accepted) ... = one 1,770 0 0 
ughes ata ees 43 =a 1,718 0 0 
Johnson (withdrawn) iss aa 1,690 0 0 


Brruincuamu —For the erection of ‘‘ Pines,” a summer 
cottage, for Mr. T. W. F. Newton, 121, Colmorg-row, 
Birmingham, architect and surveyor :— 

Huins (accepted)... oe oo £650 0 0 
(This was only for shell, and did not include any fittings.) 


BirmincHam.—For the re-erection and enlargement of 
a farmhouse at Bangley, in Staffordshire, for Mr. A.B. 
Foster, Canwell Hall, Tamworth. Mr. T. W. F, Newton, 
121, Colmore-row, Birmingham, architect :— 


Surman, 8., and Son in » £1,937 0 0 
Jonesand Lloyd ... aa ose 1,797 @ O 
Clarsonand Son... au i 1,797 0: 6 
Johnson ive 33, “a “Ay 1,595 0 0 
Trentham (accepted) ose =~ 1,580 0 0 


BrruinaHam.—For the erection of one villa residence 
in Clifton-road, Sutton Coldfield, for Miss Shaw. Mr. T. 
W.F. Newton, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham, archi- 


tect ;— 
Jones and Lloyd ao iss ow. £480 0 6 
Merton and Hughes ... a a 4387 0 0 
Trentham ave ase an, oon 412 0 0 
Johnson ..: oe ne He ay 395 0 0 
Simons (accepted) .. ose ness #85 0 0- 


Brraurncuam.—For the erection of a country house at 
Barnt Green, near Bromsgrove, for Mr. F, Taylor. Mr. 


T. W. F. Newton, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
architect :— . 
Moffatt... a ive oa eos £19869 20000 
Tilt and Weaver ew a ne 1,889 0 0 
Brazier... aa ee aa oss 1,770 0 0 
Huins and Son see “he “{ 1,730 0 0 

Gowing and Ingram we one 1,699 0 0 = 

Marshall obs é: ee an 1,697 0 0 
Surmanand§Son  .. oa ¥ 1,693 0 0 
Hughes, M. ... eee ne ise 1,621 0 0 
Webb, J. £7 a te aon 1,597 0 0 
Jones and Mason (accepted) sae 1,595 0 O 
Read and Son (withdrawn) r 1,484 0 0 


Architect’s price, £1 5550, 


Buackpoon.—For the terracotta work required in the _ 


erection and completion of the Blackpool Tower Build- 
ings. Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, 29, Princess-street, 
Manchester, architects :— : 
The Ruabon Brick and Terracotta 
Co., Limited sn, SUBS oak 


Brrxtoy.—For alterations to premises in Brixton-road 
and Tunstall-road, for Messrs. Peter and Hyans. Mr. @. — 
Warren Cooper, F.S8.I., M.S8.A., Bedford-row, architect :— 

Saunders, E. J. oof, £1,050 0 0 
Triggs, E. (accepted) 900 0 0. 


Bury.—For the erection and completion of the new 
Royal Hotel, Bury. Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, 29, | 
Princess-street, Manchester, architects :— 

Newhouse and Wrigley, Bury (accepted) £8,385 0 0 

Duptry.—For the erection of a dwelling-house, Castle 
View. Dudley, for Mr. EH. Dunn, Messrs. John G, 
Wright and Son, 28, Wolyerhampton-street, Dudley, 
architects :— 


oe ee 


rr 


Webb and Round .., sas ieee ROO Olea 
Cotcott ... 5 =H ea Ss 273 0 0 
Loye and Flint (accepted) ... iad 267 10 0 


All of Dudley. 


Domparton.—For the , enlargement of the County 
Buildings for the County Council. Mr. D. McNaughton, 
Glasgow, architect :— 

Accepted tenders (lowest offers in eyery case) :— 
Mason work :— 


M’Cullum, J. B., Glasgow .. «s £8,800. 0 0 
Joiner work :— 
Dougall and Gibson, Dumbarton... 1,978 5 4 
Plumber work :— 
Colville, A., Dumbarton ... ax £392 14 6 
Slater work :— 
Thom, A. M., Dumbarton = £109 11 1 
Plaster work :— 
Mackenzie, D and J., Glasgow ... £477 9 11 


Total, £6,753 Cs. 10d. 


East Ham.—For erection of shops 
Mr. F. A. Ashton, architect :— 


at Plashet-road- 


Cocks, J.andH. vee « £269) O56 
Shurmur, W.... one apa 2,439 0 0 
Hearle and Farrow ... see oes 2,468 0 0 
Watson, W. ... ‘se 3 ai 2,276 0 0 
Voller, Fs as aa 1,895 0 0 


Enira.—Fora new flour-mil! at Erith, for Mr.& 
Mr. W. Egerton, architect and surveyor. 
Quantities by the arehitect :— 


Butier, R. and J., Bexley Heath... £5,258 0 0 
Miles, G., Erith = ask aes 4,950 0 0 
Parsons, E., and Co., Wandsworth 4,877 0 0 
Boyce, T., London .., ve 4,543 0 0 
Jerrard, 8. J,, Lewisham ... pa 4,468 0 0 
Wallis, G. E., and Son, Maidstone 4,435 90 0 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich* ... 4,242 0 0 


* Accepted. 
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PROFESSIONAL EXOLUSIVENESS. 


bane nearly all professions a spirit of 
‘& exclusiyeness prevails. Medical prac- 
titioners are probably great sinners in this 
respect. Their professional societies and 
institutions are arbitrary and exacting, and 
if one of their members endeavours to mark 
out a line of practice for himself, no matter 
how reasonable it may be, he is at once sub- 
jected to an inquisitorial examination, if not 
summarily ejected from the society of which 
he may haye been a member, and a dis- 
tinguished one. In the Bar the same ex- 
clusiveness holds in the admission and 
conduct of members. The art of archi- 
tecture has not hitherto ranked among the 
““close” professions. Not so very long ago 
it was looked upon more as an accomplish- 
ment. Men like Inigo Jones, Wren, Sir 
John Vanbrugh the dramatist learned the 
art not as professional architects, but as 
amateurs. During this time we might say 
all the more illustrious names who have done 
honour to the art were amateurs. Aldrich, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, the 
designer of the beautiful garden front of 
Corpus Christi College, Sir James Burrough, 
“Master of Caius College, Cambridge, were 
both eminent amateurs of architecture, 
whose works, -literary and architectural, 
attest a knowledge of the art as comprehen- 
siye and practical as that of any professor. 
A Lord of the Admiralty, Dr. Clarke, de- 
signed the Library of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Again, we can point to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Burlington, to Horace 
Walpole, the pioneer of the Gothic Revival, 
and the designer of Strawberry Hill; to 
Beckford, the architect of Fonthill Abbey, 
who employed James Wyatt to assist him, 
and to many others, to show that architec- 
ture was learned as an art, like music or paint- 
ing, or any other accomplishments, by private 
noblemen and gentlemen. We know that 
men like Wyatt and Nash made names as 
professional architects; the former studied 
antiquities at Rome, whither hewas taken by 
‘Lord Bagot, and also to Venice, and on the 
death of Sir W. Chambers was made sur- 
veyor-general and comptroller of his 
Majesty’s office of works; Nash, according 
to Britton, was first a miniature painter, and 
afterwards turned his attention to archi- 
tecture; according to others he set up asa 
measuring suryeyor and builder. The age 
in which they practised was one of dilet- 
tanteism, and antiquities were more in quest 
than practical architecture. Those who 
practised building were generally surveyors ; 
but the modern professional architect came 
into existence to meet a demand arising out 
of the requirements of contracts. The ex- 
clusive nature of his calling has been in- 


creasing from that time to this, and 
may be said to have been chiefly 
owing to the separation of building 


as a distinct business. Previously, archi- 
tects often united the work of the builder to 
their own art, as there is ample evidence to 
prove. With the departure of the age of 
dilettanti, architecture became a specialised 
business, and this specialisation is likely to 
go on increasing as the requirements of 
buildings become more numerous and com- 
plex. We cannot wonder that professionalism 
has become rampant, and that the amateur 
element is fast dying out. Architects have 
banded themselves together into societies, 
and become organised, the profession has 
increased vastly in extent and efficiency, the 
requirements haye become greater and more 


complicated, and even art itself is better 
understood. But with these gains the 
spirit of monopoly and exclusivyeness has 
grown stronger. ‘The profession no longer 
suffer the amateur to have a voice, as was 
at one time the habit ; they wrap themselves 
in the garments of their own exclusiveness, 

Is this spirit desirable for art? We do not 
think itis. Interference on the part of the 
public in matters they are ignorant of is one 
thing; but intelligent opinion and artistic 
patronage quite another. The educated and 
cultured amateur has always been the friend 
of artists; in the revival of Art in the 
fifteenth century—in the age of the Medici 
—princes and nobles and illustrious citizens 
joined in patronising architects, sculptors, 
and painters and a whole host of artists, 
and their patrons were directed by a 
deep knowledge of classical literature and 
antiquities, and stimulated by a fervent 
love of art. We are afraid this sort 
of patronage has, to a large extent, 
died out since art has _ been exclusively 
followed by individuals who make a living 
by drawing commissions and percentages. 
In those days there was a commonwealth in 
art: those who were gifted were sure of 
patronage, for there. were none of those 
restricting accidents which now compel the 
artist or worker to obtain a living by be- 
coming a subordinate to a middleman con- 
tractor. 

Genius is now fettered by organisation ; 
even the workman, if he is to obtain a 
fair wage, must become a unionist or must 
enter a large firm, instead of finding direct 
patronage ; and the painter or the architect, 
if he wants to make his talents known, must 
become a member of a society, or await 
the chances of competition. Unfortunately, 
it happens that organisations when they at- 
tain any position are apt to become cliquish, 
and to exclude men whose ability is unques- 
tioned, especially if they happen to kick against 
old fogeyism and undue restraint. Have we 
not examples of this in every profession; 
and has not the same spirit of exclusion been 
seen at the Institute, where those who haye 
been so fortunate as to move in the inner 
circles of the council are inclined to stub- 
bornly resist any intrusion of new-comers ? 
May we not see it, too, in the eagerness with 
which fellowship is being guarded; in the 
resistance lately made against associates 
by one section of ‘‘fellows” who have 
entered easily themselves, to shut out all 
others who are seeking for the same 
rank, and for that purpose to make an 
examination compulsory? Men of ability 
have been ‘‘black-balled”’ without justi- 
fication, and now we have a coterie of 
members who are determined to narrow the 
entrance to the Institute by imposing a 
rigid test eyen upon those who have been in 
practice for many years. Thus we havea party, 
small relatively to the whole, who would 
narrow the profession to a clique; others 
who would widen the basis of competent 
membership by a legislative measure. If 
we look at the building trades we shall see a 
similar desire to exclude certain workmen 
who are not unionists, and those who haye 
gone in for registration, like the plumbers, 
are, ina less reprehensible manner, seeking 
to restrict the trade. But what we distin- 
guish is the cliqueish from the constitutional 
and fair mode of restriction. The former is to 
band together a few of the fortunate and 
subscribing members in some representative 
body or union; the latter is to permit all 
men to practise or to exercise their vocation 
who haye shown their qualifications beforea 
properly constituted tribunal. 

_ We have thus seen what a different state 
of things exists now to that of the early 
time when architecture was an accomplish- 
ment like music or painting, and when the 
profession was freely constituted and freely 
practised. The results are before us. The 
buildings of the Renaissance are still models 


of excellence which we copy and admire ; 
structurally they are examples of solidity 
and execution, which even our improved 
scientific knowledge and technical training 
and organisation have not succeeded in sur- 
passing. The separation between building 
and. architecture was not so great as it now 
is, for craftsmanship was joined to artistic 
callings. In the modern building —the 
result of contracting—we see a conglomera- 
tian of interests: the specification writer and 
surveyor, whose work is to cut the trades 
to cost; the contractor, whose interest it is 
to organise and carry out these trades with 
a margin of profit, and, lastly, the architect 
or designer on paper whose efforts are com- 
pletely controlled and handicapped by the 
former. Although the whole process of 
building and design is supposed to be a fully 
organised combination of architectural skill 
in which the architect is the head, itis not 
too much to say that it is a hetereogeneous 
product of distinct and conflicting interests 
in which separate and often overlapping 
trades appear. We seein it, often painfully, 
the exclusiyveness and specialisation of which 
we haye been speaking, from the architect 
downwards. His design on paper has been 
followed only so far as it can be understood 
by the contractor, and then only by the light 
of the contract. Return mouldings and 
depth, and details not shown clearly are 
yery scrupulously neglected ; the quantities 
have been literally construed without 
reference to the meaning of the specification, 
the bricklayer has so mechanically kept to his 
instructions that he has not given a thought 
of the requirements of the mason, and the 
carpenter and joiner and plasterer have each 
worked at variance with one another, and, 
in the subsequent trades of fitting up 
specialities, we detect the same lack of co- 
operation and unity of purpose between them. 
We can, so to speak, trace the handiwork 
of each tradesman who has done his work 
strictly according to order. No room is 
allowed for suggestion or discretion, every 
item is cut and dried, and the ‘‘give and 
take” principle which worked so admirably 
under the older régime of ‘‘measure and 
value’? during ante-contracting days is no 
longer rendered possible. The narrow, ex- 
clusive tendency still continues; each profes- 
sion and trade is cut up into separate branches 
which become more and more estranged from 
each other, much to the advantage of con- 
tracts, but to the detriment of architecture. 


LONDON BUILDING LAW. 


HE suggestions proposed by the Council 

of the Society of Architects in relation. 
to the London Building Law (Consolidation) 
Bill, and which at the last meeting were 
recommended to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, are desirable, if rather 
indefinite and incomplete. We lately noticed 
some of the suggestions made by the 
Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council. We generally expressed 
our approval of the regulations to insure 
the minimum strength of flooring joists, 
access to roof in case of fire, the stability 
of factory chimney shafts, increased height 
of habitable rooms, direct ventilation by 
means of windows for rooms and by 
skylights and other modes for staircases, 
and chiefly of the proposal to adopt a 
rule for ,regulating open spaces at the 
rear of buildings. Many other suggested 
amendments have been made to the Bill by 
the District Surveyors’ Association, the 
Institute of British Architects, and other 
bodies. ; 

Referring now ‘more particularly to the 
report of the Society of Architects, we find 
the suggestions are ranged under two heads, 
the “‘ general,” and the ‘‘ particular. Under 
the former it is proposed that hard and fast 
rules should be made in preference to optional 
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rules at the discretion of district surveyors 
or the County Council. We haye always 
argued that ‘‘ optional” or ‘‘ discretionary ” 
powers were somewhat dangerous, as they in- 
duced builders and the public to rely too 
much on the fayour and feelings of the 
board of council. We have seen at least 
how imperfectly the optional plan of 
deciding building questions has worked, 
as, for instance, in the cases of general 
building lines and height, where very ob- 
jectionable precedents haye been set, which 

aye encouraged speculative builders to 
expect a great deal more than can in justice 
to public rights be granted them. That 
regulations should not necessitate cost in 
construction may be taken from different 
points of view. The ‘‘jerry” builder would 
object to every necessary requirement as 
costly—a concrete layer for site, damp- 
courses, thick party and other walls, ade- 
quate scantlings would be all voted by him 
as unnecessary and costly, so that the recom- 
mendation, however good in theory, would 
be variously interpreted. With regard to the 
particular suggestions. As to openings in ex- 
ternal walls, the present rule that the ‘area of 
such recessesand openings”’ should not, taken 
together, exceed one-half of the whole area of 
the wall, is certainly rather restrictive, as 
recesses as well as openings are taken to- 
gether in the measurement. The word 
‘‘recesses”’ should have been included in the 
suggested amendment, as it is material. If 
voids only were intended, as appears in the 
Society’s report, one-half of the area would 
be tolerable; but when ‘recesses and open- 
ings” are taken together the area is insuffi- 
cient, and two-thirds, as suggested, would 
not be too much. A schedule of minimum 
scantlings for joists, girders, beams, columns, 
and piers would be of undoubted advantage, 
and would saye much of the suryeyor’s time 
and trouble; so, too, the suggestion that the 
party-walls of the warehouse class of build- 
ings should be carried up to 3ft. above the 
roof may be accepted. Clause 6 of the Con- 
solidation Bill, or 18 and 19 Vic. c. 122 
gives only 15in. for height of party-wall 
above the roof-flat or gutter of the highest 
adjoining building without any reference to 
the class of building. The London County 
Council has suggested that in a building of 
the warehouse class this height should be 
at least 2ft. Certainly this is little enough, 
and sit. (measured at right angles, we pre- 
sume, is intended) is not too much, as any 
fire-brigade man would say. The sections 
suggested for dealing with the lighting and 
ventilating of staircases and habitable rooms 
are very necessary, and the London County 
Council haye already proposed windows and 
skylights under clause 12 and 12a, The 
tailing down of cornices and balconies is one 
matter deserving attention, which we are 
glad to see proposed, and it is extraordinary 
that no provision is made for the structural 
security of these features which haye so often 
failed with disastrous consequences. The 
London Oounty Council haye strangely 
passed over this point, and have left it for 
others to propose. 

The projection of oriel windows and 
turrets is an architectural question that has 
been raised. No doubt there should be some 
license given to permit features of this sort 
under certain regulations if we are to saye 
our new streets from dull monotony. The 
L.C.C. amendments suggest that in a street 
of not less than 40ft. in width oriel windows 
or turrets may be constructed, provided that 
they do not project more than 3ft. from the 
front face of wall, or more than 12in. over 
the public way, and at a certain height 
above level of footway, and at a distance of 
4ft. of the centre of nearest party-wall, It 
also restricts the width of such feature to 
one-third the length of the wall. These 
rules appear to be reasonable, though the 
distance from party - wall is somewhat 
unfortunate for architectural effect. I+ is 


proposed by the Society that buildings 
used for dwellings and for purposes of 
trade should haye the two portions divided 
by fire-resisting floors and inclosing walls, 
staircases, and doors. No one can find 
fault with this separation in the case of 
buildings used for dwelling and storage—a 
common occurrence in the metropolis and in 
all large towns. The L.C.C. haye on this 
point also wisely suggested that all public 
staircases in churches and chapels, &c., 
should have inclosing walls of brick, and at 
least 9in. thick ; that corridors and passages 
for public use shall not be less than 4ft. 6in. 
wide, and be increased if they communicate 
with any portion intended to accommodate 
more than 400 persons by 6in. for every 
additional hundred. Oonstructional iron- 
work it is proposed should be compulsorily 
incased in fire-resisting materials. We have 
some doubt whether this rule is absolutely 
necessary in some buildings, and it would be 
hard to define what a ‘‘fireproof” building 
shouldbe. For the lower flanges of girders, 
iron roofs, and columns such incasement 
would be desirable if there was great risk or 
inflammable storage. 

We cannot endorse the suggestion that the 
method of regulating the area at the rear of 
buildings proposed by the 1.0.0. would 
reduce unnecessarily the building capacity 
of sites where land is valuable. No doubt 
the area, by the means proposed of allowing 
an open space of 20ft. between buildings in 
the rear, and regulating the height of the 
buildings in the remaining portion of the 
land by a line drawn at an angle of 45° from 
the street-level, will be greater than has been 
allowed in many cases, but certainly not 
more than is necessary to insure a sanitary 
result and the prevention of the existing 
overcrowding. If we are to insure the 
advantages of a sanitary building law, 
some slight sacrifice of space is abso- 
lutely necessary. We haye described the 
method of regulating the open space at 
the rear of dwelling houses proposed, and 
we must say that in spite of some objections 
to the method in the case of irregular 
boundaries and corner sites, the plan is less 
open to objection than others that have been 
proposed. An open space of not less than 
150sq.ft. in the rear of each domestic building 
is by no means excessive where closets and 
conveniences are permitted of a certain 
height (9ft.) The limiting angle of 45° will 
permit light to the rear of buildings built 
back to back, a condition which is not now 
attained on many crowded estates. 

We quite agree with the proposals that 
adjoining owners should be protected against 
loss by alterations made to party-walls by 
the building owner for his own advantage, 
and that small erections such as greenhouses 
should be exempted from vexatious regu- 
lations. At the same time, it is to be hoped 
that something will be done to stop the 
intolerable nuisance of the rubbish-burning 
hot-house, with its low chimney defiling the 
gardens near. It is a pity the report was not 
drawn up with more detail, and the council’s 
opinions expressed more fully on some of the 
above questions, as well as upon others, suchas 
the maximum height of new buildings, height 
of habitable rooms, the rebuilding of premises 
burnt or pulled down, the width and con- 
struction of public staircases, passages, and 
doorways, and the definitions of terms used 
in the Act. 
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THE “ORDINARY FLOW” OF A 
RIVER. 

O® the several useful purposes of a river, 

as distinguished from those of beauty 
and pleasure, the chief one is the outlet it 
affords all along its course for the drainage 
of the land at the lowest possible level ; but, 
besides this, if any considerable population 


have gathered near its head for mining or 
mercantile purposes, its water affords power 


at little expense for mills, and these often | 
supply the wants of a large neighbourhood. 
Lower down, after tributary streams have 
joined it, its usefulness for mill purposes 
becomes less. by reason of its decreased rate 
of fall, while at the same time its yolume is 
increased, so that, with greater outlay, 
larger mills are established, and lower down 
still the fall is so much reduced, and the 
volume and dimensions of the channel so 
much increased, that the river is used as a 
waterway for merchandise. In all parts of 
a river except the highest, its condition in 
respect of its height and depth of water is 
the subject of observation from day to day 
almost. The height of the water at its 
summer level is marked by yegetation on 
the piers and abutments of bridges, and the 
stumps of trees on its banks. level is 
that at which the water runs for the longest 
periods of time. It is most perceptible in 
summer; but is often seen at other times of 
the year also where floods haye not destroyed 
the marks. The level of the ordinary 
flow, however, is not defined by any such 
marks. It is known pretty well to those 
who liye near the river, or who are — 
in any way particularly interested in its con- 
dition at all times of the year, as, forinstance, 
those who make observations for the pur- 
poses of water supply to towns, or for its use 
as power; but it is not defined: there is no 
ordinary-flow mark, as there is for both 
lower and higher states of the river. The 
dry-weather flow, or summer level, is better 
known, because a river in that condition 
attracts more attention, and every bare stone 
or other mark upon the bank is noticed by a 
hundred eyes—perhaps not every year, but 
often for several years together; and the 
general consent as to what is the summer 
water level seldom yaries many inches above 
or below a level which may be taken as a 
standard for any part of the river. This is 
a level somewhat above that to which the 
water falls occasionally after long droughts 
when the river runs at its minimum flow. 
The minimum flow in some years never takes 
place, and in none does it continue for any 
length of time, and its level is as much un- 
defined as that of the ordinary flow. In the 
other direction, that of floods, the highest 
flood-marks are usually pretty well defined 
also. Between the two is the height of the 
ordinary flow. It is hardly worth while to 
multiply or to require defined conditions of a 
river further than these three, except that 
it is necessary for some purposes to know the 
absolute minimum; for although it may 
not occur even once in a year, or but seldom, 
and never for any length of time together, 
yet it is very desirable to know what it is. 

But it is the ordinary flow which governs 
the chief commercial and other relations of 
ariver. The case is similar to that of the 
gradients of a railway : a short, steep incline 
may be surmounted by the locomotive 
engine, exerted at its full power for a short 
time beyond its ordinary working power, 
but the long inclines of lesser gradient, or a 
succession of short ones, goyern the loads 
which can be taken; and a mill using a 
stream of water for power is, or should be, 
proportioned in its motive ‘power to the 
ordinary flow of the stream. 

When we inquire into the water power of 
streams in general, we find a great want of 
such observations as would define, with eyen 
approximate accuracy, their power for useful 
purposes ; or at least for doing useful work. 

In different rivers the ordinary flow bears a 
different relation to the dry-weather flow and 
the minimum flow, according to the ground 
from which the water comes. In some rivers 
its volume is not much more than twice the 
dry-weather flow, and is not much higher in 
level, while in other rivers the leyel yaries so 
much ina short time that it is almost im- 
possible to say from observation what really 
is the height of the ordinary flow. Water 
coming from absorbent rocks, such as chalk, 
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the oolites, the mountain limestone, and 
great thicknesses of the millstone grit forma- 
tion, comes down more regularly through- 
out the year, and establishes for itself 
a perennial flow which is both well 
marked and highly appreciated, especially 
by millers; while from the non-absorbent 
rocks, clays, and lias beds the streams de- 


-cend more suddenly and make it difficult to 


establish any quantity which can be called 
the ordinary flow; and yet there is such a 
thing in these rivers as well as in others, it 
being that quantity which can be made most 
use of, excluding alike excessive floods and 
very low states of the river; but it requires 
for its determination a greater number of 
observations in some rivers than in others. 
Mr. James Leslie proposed, in a paper read 


at the Institution of Civil Engineers, to 


divide the annual flow of a river in this 
wise—First, to set down the whole number 
of gaugings in the order of their quantities 
and diyide them into four parts, equal in 


number, the lowest fourth part being the. 


dry-weather flow and the highest fourth part 
the floods; the average of the middle half 
then to be ascertained, and all above that 
average to be rejected as flood water; then a 
new ayerage to be ascertained by first taking 
the actual quantities of all the gaugings 
which do not exceed the first average, and 
reducing to this ayerage all quantities which 
exceed it, andthen to take the mean of all 
these as the average yolume of the stream. 
This, however, would seem to be hardly an 
average, for the average includes all floods, 
both great and small, and the great ones are 
of no sort of use in the economy of the river, 
although the smaller floods are useful as 
flushes, and in general a flood does no harm 
until it approaches to the condition of bank- 
full. In this condition the banks suffer 
damage by the earth being washed away, 
allowing the brink to fall into the water, 
decreasing its depth temporarily, and 
eventually raising the bed and increasing 
the height of all floods until one occurs 
which is strong enough to clear away the 
deposit by scour, which seldom happens. 

The proportion of flood water to the 
average fléw of a river is greater where 
the watershed area is of an impermeable 
character, as clay, than where itis absorbent, 
as sandstone or chalk. In a district consist- 
ing mostly of impermeable ground—more or 
less so—the floods rise rapidly and fall 
quickly, while in districts of the other kind 
of ground they run off at a more even rate 
during a longer time, the rainfall producing 
the flood being the same in both cases. The 
watershed area of the river Medlock, which 
falls into the Irwell below Manchester, is 
approximately 12,000 acres in extent, mostly 
clay, and one of the floods which occurred 
here ran at the rate of 10c.ft. per minute per 
acre of that area; another one 12°6c.ft., and 
another 15-1c.ft. per minute per acre. But 
these are but moderate floods in their rate 
of flow from such ground. As much as 30 
has been measured. 

In the Woodhead district of the Manchester 
Waterworks, a flood occurred which was 
measured at 173c.ft. per minute per acre of 
the watershed area of 7,000 acres of moorland, 
the ground being mostly of sandstone and 
shale. A flood which occurred at the site of 
the Bilberry reseryoir, near Holmfirth, 
amounted to 164c.ft. per minute per acre of 
the watershed area of 15,400 acres, chiefly of 
the millstone grit formation, while the 
average flowat the same place was at the 
rate of 6c.ft. per minute per acre. In this 
case the proportion was 23 to 1, showing the 
ground to be, for the most part, of an 
absorbent nature. 

Springs sometimes contribute a large 
quantity of water to the ordinary flow of a 
river, and none more remarkably than at 
the upper sources of the Thames in Glouces- 
tershire. The Boxwell spring, at South 
Cerney, and the Ewen spring, near Ciren- 


cester, each yield a million gallons a day. 
Ampney spring, at Ampney Crucis, two 
miles east of Cirencester, ‘‘an enormous 
quantity,” according to evidence given before 
the former Water-Supply Commission for 
the Metropolis, Bibury spring rather more 
than that at Ampney Crucis; another 
spring more than two million gallons a day, 
and another a million and a half gallons. 
These three are on the Colne, a tributary of 
the Thames, 

All these springs are at an elevation of 
from 300ft. to 380ft. above the sea, and all 
contribute to the ordinary flow of the River 
Thames at one point or another. At the 
sitting of the commission before named, Mr. 
Hawksley put in evidence a diagram show- 
ing that when a flood rose at Ditton (to come 
down from the upper portion of the Thames 
to the lower) to 7,000 million gallons a day, 
the quantity reduced to 6,000 in 1 day; to 
5,000 in 3 days; to 4,000 in 5 days; to 3,000 
in 8 days; to 2,000 in 12 days, and to 1,000 
million gallons a day in 30 days, after which 
the reduction in the quantity was at a much 
less rate, the flood-water haying mostly 
passed off; and, providing that the rain did 
not continue, the quantity became less by 
about 31 million gallons for each succeeding 
period of 30 days, until the minimum of 350 
million gallons per day was reached 240 days 
after the occurrence of the flood of 7,000 million 
gallons, providing no rain had occurred in 
the mean time. Another diagram showed 
the average daily rainfall over the Thames 
basin during each month from January, 
1855, to 1866, and the volume of water 
discharged each day at Thames Ditton 
during the same period; from which it is 
seen that 1,000 million gallons is consider- 
ably more than the ordinary flow in almost 
every one of those years, and probably the 
ordinary flow would be not more than from 
700 to 800 million gallons a day. The way 
in which the annual average flow of the 
Thames is stated by Mr. Hawksley is that 
from 1855 to 1866 two-thirds of the rainfall 
was eyaporated, and one-third was dis- 
charged by the river, half of this passing off 
in floods, the other half being the flow of 
the springs from the permeable ground 
of the river basin, which amounts to 
two-thirds of the whole watershed area above 
the point of observation. When put in the 
way of percentages, these proportions are, 
that 66 per cent. of the rainfall is evaporated, 
17 per cent. pass off in floods, and 17 per 
cent. come from springs. The area of the 
Thames water-shed above the point of ob- 
servation at Ditton is 3,676 square miles, or 
2,352,600 acres. Ata meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1876 Mr. John 
Taylor, the engineer to the Lambeth Water- 
works Company, stated the whole quantity 
of water which had passed down the river at 
a point opposite to the intake of the Water- 
works at Ditton between the years 1853 and 
1875—23 years. Mr. J. T. Harrison gave 
evidence before the Rivers Commission in 
1867 that from the same records during the 
11 years 1855 to 1866 the quantity passing 
down the river was such that it represented 
an annual ayerage depth over the whole 
watershed area of Q4in., and that, as the 
average annual rainfall during those years 
was 272in., it showed that 181in. of this had 
been evaporated, the difference, 9iin., being 
the quantity going down the river. It hardly 
follows, however, that the whole of the dif- 
ference of 18}in. was evaporated. That 
would be considerably more than the average 
amount of evaporation in England, which is 
nearer 14in, Considering the extensive beds 
of gravel in the Thames Valley below the 
point of these observations, it is more likely 
that as much as 3in. or 4in. in depth of the 
rainfall finds its way underground, and 
comes to the surface somewhere in the tide- 
way above or below London. 

The average quantity of water passing 


down the Thames at Ditton during those 


eleven years named was 1,350,000,000 gallons 
a day. Tho dry-weather flow was 360,000,000. 
The ordinary flow was about a mean between 
these two quantities. 
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THEATRES. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A. 


de question of how best to plan and con- 

struct a theatre is a hard one to answer. 
Within the past few years some writers and 
mauy lecturers have laid before the architectural 
profession and the public, their own and other 
people’s ideas on the subject. Scarcely a paper 
has been written but some good point can be 
gathered from it; yet many articles have ap- 
peared putting forth theories which have 
originated in the fertile mind of the author, who 
displayed total lack of knowledge of the require- 
ments of a theatre as a place wherein to carry on 
the business of theatrical entertainment, other- 
wise such ideas could never have entered his 
brain. Onthe other hand, the very small section 
of the architectural profession who make theatre- 
building a speciality, has proved by the works 
actually carried out how theatre planning and 
theatre construction have made rapid strides of 
improvement within recent years. 

It fell to my lot during the past session of the 
Architectural Association to read a short paper 
upon the subject of recent development in theatre 
planning. I was exceedingly fortunate on that 
occasion in being able to exhibit, through the 
kindness of the London architects whose practice 
lies in theatre work, a collection of theatre plans, 
such as, I believe, have never been collected 
together before. Those readers of the Buinping 
News who saw those plans will readily endorse 
my views that theatre planning and construction 
have made greater progress than that of any other 
class of building. 

In the paper to which I have referred I was 
unable, on account of the enforced limit neces- 
sary, to do justice to my subject, and although, 
through the invitation of the Hditor of the 
Buripine News, I have now the opportunity of 
dealing more fully with the question, yet I can- 
not heopeto comment upon all the points that 
should be observed when building a place of 
public entertainment of this character. 

Sir E. M. Shaw, in the preface to his second 
edition of that useful work entitled ‘‘ Fires in 
Theatres,” says that of all buildings theatres are 
the most dangerous. People often wonder why 
theatres are so frequently unfit for the purposes 
for which they are used. There-appear many 
reasons why the unsafe theatre has arisen—firsi 
and foremost, because the majority of archi- 
tects (with the exception of the specialists 
who have built theatres) know little or nothing 
about the requirements of such a building; there 
is no building requiring more technical know- 
ledge than a theatre, and no building surrounded 
with such risks from fire. To successfully plan 
a playhouse, if is necessary to have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the whole of the workings of 
theatrical business, and as we pass from point to 
point and from room to room, in these articles, 
we shall see what a host of detail has to be 
considered before putting the pencil and T- 
square on to the drawing-board. Ignorance in 
the requirements of the plan is one reason why 
dangerous theatres have been built. Poverty, 
stinginess, greediness on the part of the manager, 
and an anxiety to make money, even at the risk 
of human lives, are other reasons. Jor example, 
using materials unfit for the construction of 
theatres, converting buildings never intended for 
such a purpose into theatres, and erecting them 
upon sites unfit to receive them. igi" 

It will be remembered that the Gateshead 
Theatre, which was the only place of public resort 
in the town, was originally ‘‘an ill-built Me- 
thodist chapel.’’ The structure was then con- 
verted into a music-hall, and finally into a 
theatre. The unfitness for such a purpose was 
illustrated by the terrible disaster. It is from 
such practical lessons as these that the would-be 
theatrical architect must learn. ‘ 

Signor Daniele Donghi, an architect of Turin, 
in a somewhat lengthy pamphlet treating of the 
safety of theatres in the case of fire, remarks that 
architects should bear in mind the grave responsi- 
bility under which they rest with regard to the 
construction of a theatre; they should not allow 
themselves to become the slaves of a theory or of 
the purse of a parsimonious client, and should 
not undertake a work if they cannot carry it out 
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without giving occasion to catastrophe; they 
should think of their present and future shame, 
and the crime they would commit in building a 
defective theatre. 

No architect in England can build a theatre 
without complying with the requirements of the 
local governing authority, and should he not be 
thoroughly conversant with theatrical matters, 
he will find great difficulty in producing a plan 
which will at one and the same time meet with 
his client’s conditions and the approval of the 
local authority which has the responsibility of 
the safety of the public vested in it by Act of 
Parliament. Architects, therefore, who have 
theatres to build are more or less encumbered by 
these difficulties, and my contention is, that 
unless an architect has a special training in plan- 
ning such places of public entertainment, he will 
be surrounded with such difficulties that at times 
despair will almost overtake him. We live in 
an age of specialists; we live too fast to permit 
of time to reflect upon details—they must be 
at our fingers’ ends. The client's time is the 
client’s money, and unless an architect can 
show that his knowledge will allow him to pre- 
pare his plans, and have them approved with 
despatch, he will be left behind in the rapid race 
of the age, and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
the public place special work in the hands of 
special men; modern requirements demand it. 

To obtain the knowledge necessary to make a 
successful and satisfactory plan, it is needful to 
acquire an insight into the mysterious workings of 
the theatre in allits departments. ‘‘ Commence,’’ 
it has been said, ‘‘in the manager’s room if you 
desire to become a good theatrical architect,’’ and 
with this I agree. Few, however, can obtain ad- 
mission to the sacred precincts of the manager’s 
room, or, when there, be admitted into the 
mysteries of theatrical management. When 
they have, there is a still greater mystery await- 
ing them as they descend from the well-appointed 
office to the vast expanse and seeming confusion 
of the stage and its machinery. Until an archi- 
tect has mastered these details it is useless for 
him to try and build a theatre, for he is sure to 
meet with failure. He may design a beautiful 
building as perfectly as possible as far as sound, 
sight, and safety are concerned, and yet fall far 
short of perfection from a manager’s point of 
view. Some houses have proved failures because 
they have been too expensive to work, have re- 
quired too many attendants, money-takers, and 
check-takers, and have not held enough 
**money’’ to pay the weekly salary list. The 
auditorium may prove to be too large, or not 
large enough, for the particular work of the 
house, a few seats more or less make all the 
difference in the year’s treasury, and may mean 
failure or success to the manager. The same 
remarks apply to almost all details of the build- 
ing. Now these are faults which arise through 
the lack of experience on the part of the architect. 

It is impossible to draw up a hard-and-fast set 
of rules applicable to all theatres and places of 
public entertainment; otherwise my present task 
would be a comparatively light one. Each indi- 
vidual case must be governed by the particular 
requirements of the class of performance to be 
given, the class of audience to be entertained, the 
money to be spent, and the site at the disposal of 
the client. Unless there is sufficient money and 
a good site the architect had better not attempt 
to build. A cheap building is sure to be a bad 
one —and, of all buildings, theatres should be 
constructed well, with the very best possible 
materials suited for the purpose; for until a per- 
fectly fireproof building is produced one cannot 
assure the public of their safety. 

The recent lengthy inquiry of the Select Parlia- 
mentary Committee on theatres and music-halls, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Plunket, is fresh 
in the memory of most of us who take any 
interest in theatrical matters. It is no part of 
these articles to dwell upon the arguments brought 
forward by the witnesses and experts examined 
before this committee, although I may be able to 
strengthen some of my remarks by reference to 
important evidence of a purely technical character 
given by some. We have nothing to do here 
with questions of licenses, or of what body should 
be the supreme authority over matters structural 
or moral. The object of these papersis rather as 
a series of notes collected for the help of architects 
who have not, but may have, theatres to build, 
Far be it from me to dictate or make suggestions 
to those architects who have distinguished them. 
selves in this complicated branch of the pro- 
fession; but rather do I hope to help others by 


gleaning from the information that has in one 
form or another been laid before the public. The 
majority of this information is scattered about in 
the form of lectures, newspaper articles, and 
public letters; the works on theatrical architec- 
ture are few and far between. Some of the 
greatest help can, I contend, be obtained by a 
judicious study of the rules and regulations 
enforced at home and abroad, and it appears to 
me that it will be a wise course to pursue if I 
make full references to these, as we consider the 
requirements of a theatre. 

So far as the public are concerned, there are 
many people who would far rather not know of 
the danger that surrounds them, and whose 
natural nervousness alone would create a feeling 
of panic; but it has been rightly said that such 
nervousness is caused by a knowledge wholly 
senseless and worthless—it can never by any 
possibility do good, and may do harm. These 
are the views of the greatest authority in such 
matters, Sir Eyre M. Shaw. The architect must 
be fully alive to all the dangers, and, armed with 
a knowledge of them, he must seek means to 
overcome them. It is only by studying the 
cause of the accidents which have happened that 
we can hope to find the remedy. I believe in 
practical lessons from actual events, more than 
the theoretical lessons delivered from the lecture 
platform. 

The conservative character of the theatrical 
manager is well known, and the architect who is 
desirous of introducing reforms and improve- 
ments in the arrangement or construction of 
theatres must be warned against disappointment, 
for in many cases he will meet with little 
encouragement; but, for all that, there are 
managers who have shown a desire to advance 
with the times, and although it is perhaps 
somewhat invidious to refer to names and 
buildings in articles of this character, one 
cannot help reminding one’s readers of the 
marvellous advancement in constructive detail 
shown in Mr. DOyly Carte’s Royal English 
Opera House, and in the theatres erected in the 
West End by Mr. Phipps and Mr. Emden. 

Speaking of the advancement in the safety of 
the structures of the London theatres, the Select 
Committee reported to the House that the credit 
of this was no doubt mainly due to the zealous 
efforts, first, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and afterwards of the London County 
Council, working through the Theatres Com- 
mittee. There is more truth in this than at first 
meets the eye, for it is certain that the improve- 
ment in the construction of theatres has arisen 
since the passing of the Metropolis Management 
and Building Acts Amendment Act in 1878, 
which gave the Metropolitan Board and the 
London County Council their powers over the 
construction of theatres. 

Before commencing to dwell upon the details 
of the question, I have one or two general re- 
marks to make. ‘The safety and comfort of the 
audience must be observed in designing a theatre. 
A house must be provided in which the perform- 
ance can be seen and heard from every seat, 


whether it be a sixpenny gallery or a guinea | 6 


stall; the auditorium must be designed so that 
every member of the audience can speedily obtain 
access to the street, and materials of fireproof 
nature must be used to form a building in which 
the public can feel secure. 

The provisions for the comfort and safety of 
the performers until late years have been but 
small. There, however, now appears to be more 
public demand for the better protection of the 
artists who are the exponents of one of the 
highest arts. 

The key-notes for perfect planning in theatres 
are simplicity, compactness, uniformity, and 
order, having due regard for economy of space, 
yet providing a place for everything and ample 
room for everybody. 

Panic is so closely associated with theatres that 


making provisions to lessen the chances of its |g 


awful consequences is obviously one of the greatest 
aims the architect must have in view. No 
man can plan a building in which it is absolutely 
certain no danger will arisefrom panic. A stam- 
pede can take place in the open air. It cannot be 
eradicated by the number of exits, the width of 
the staircases, the pattern of the door fastenings, 
the number of fire-buckets, or the fireproof con- 
struction of the building. The only certain 
means of absolutely preventing panic would be to 
educate each individual member of the audience 
to maintain self-control ; but where the audience 


know that they are well protected, where they 


know the position of the exits, that the building 
is fireproof, that the management is a good one, 
that the fire watch is well organised, the chances 
of panic are lessened, and people will be less 
nervous, less likely to jump up at the least sound 
or cry out at the sight of a slight accident. 

I mentioned ‘‘ management,” and maintain 
that good ‘“management’’ in a theatre can 
do even more than the architect, and a bad 
‘¢ management’”’ can, and sometimes does, destroy 
many of the provisions the architect has made 
for the public safety. When I speak of good 
management, I mean where the acting manager 
sees personally to all such details as the compe- 
tency of the fire-watch, the efficiency of the fire- 
extinguishing appliances; where he does not 
allow overcrowding in the auditorium, the 
obstruction of passages or gangways, or the 
fastening of doors during the performance ; 
where he prohibits the keeping of large stocks of 
scenery on the premises, or the placing of things 
and materials in other places than those pur- 
posely provided for them; where he personally 
examines daily, and every evening before and 
after the performance, every nook and corner of 
the house. Bad management is the reverse of 
this. <A perfectly-built theatre can become a 
death trap from the effects of an escaping gas- 
pipe, a locked door, a loose pay-box, a dummy 
fire-watch, an obstructed passage-way. Badly- 
built theatres can be made to a certain degree 
satisfactory with good management, but can 
never be made safe from fire. An architect may 
leave a good building, and the management so 
abuse it as to render it practically unsafe; but 
architects, when they build, naturally expect the 
building to be properly managed. 
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LOCKS, including fixing— 
6in. 2-bolt rim lock, with Wilkes’, brass =: ‘Bs as 

furniture, complete ........ ...ssessscseres OS'S: 
Ditto better quality, brass bolts, and 

SCOtch SPYING 1.00 svenssvecen canyon custecrte [ULL ECMN LD 
Ditto brass bushed and heavy ........+0... di 04 6 
Ditto with cast brass knobs to handles 

and patent spindle............ scss cco scene ditto 0 4 9 
Ditto with 7in. furniture, of same quality 

A8, last. ..scveeccn se devssaccoassendspenecneag enemas OMS 70) 
Ditto narrow case rim lock, brass bolts, 

NO LAINICUYO .....5.<.0sscocvnessusseensee Renee 0°86 
Ditto stamped steel case, no furniture, 

Drags DO]ts..is..:iscvo-sécpeseveenestsbensepennes ELL EO lO mas mne 
Ditto cast case, rim lock, Elizabethan 

design, no furniture, brass bolts ...... itto 0 3 6 
Ditto best quality, 6in., no furniture ....., ditto 0 3 6 
Ditto ditto Tin. ditto serene Gitto’ O 4110 
Ditto ditto Sin. ditto we meee ditto 0 5 O 
Ditto 2-lever, no furniture, with two 

nickelled keys .......... sceccontlenaee astesth ditto 0 4 0 


For patent locks of all kinds — Bramah, 
Chubb, Hobbs, Tucker and Reeves, &c.—see 
further on. 


5in. brass rim locks, Gothic pattern ........ each 0 8 0 
ditto ditto eee cetia eal 08 9 
5 ditto plain. > SeRanee ditto 0 7 6 
6 ditto ditto ditto 0 8 0 
4in. dead locks, wrought-iron bolts......... ditto 0 2 6 
5 ditto ditto “Leia ditto 0 2 9 
6 ditto ditto’ “7 Sia ditto 0 3 0 
4 ditto brass bushed .........ce.s008 ditto 0 2 9 
5 ditto ditto saseosaecaneon sea) GULGCO Oem 
6 ditto Gitto <j .scensasngeeniin . ditto 0 3 4 
4 ditto 
0 3 0 
5 ditto 088 
6 ditto i 038 
6 ditto stamped steel case, and extra 
wide and strong bolt ...... ditto 0 310 
6 ditto with extra strong cases ..,,., ditto 0 4 0 
7 ditto ditto .) 9) "iran ditto 0 49 
8 ditto ditto ditto 0 5 9 
6in. 4-lever, with brass bolts and patent 
SHOP -cersesesceasecese-voeenass snecerous tonvedeaneetge Mkt mnt mann 
Tin. draw-back lock, fine ward, open 
Plate, One DOl6 sc: o.....scovsseecssees « sos assuen CMUOG emnEnES 
ditto ditt ditto ditto 0 3 9 
9 ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 4 6 
T ditto medium quality ..,...... ditto 0 4 0 
8 ditto Gitte. sana ditto 0 4 8 
9 ditto ditto covccneds Gitte Oa ee 
7 ditto brass bushed and strong ditto 0 4 6 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 4 10 
9 ditto _ ditto ditto ditto 0 5 9 
7 ditto with 2 bolts, well made ditto 0 6 0 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 7 0 
9 ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 8 8 
1) ditto ditto ditto ditto 010 0 
Tin. stock lock, common quality 029 
8 ditto ditto 0 2°12 
9 ditto ditto Opes 


* All rights reserved by the Author. 
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7 strong stock lock, brass bushed, and 
Medium qualiby sco. cadscriscscvessee «we each 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
9 ditto 4 ditto ditto ditto 
ditto with Gothic plates and 
‘ varnished case .............. ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
9 ditto ‘ ditto ditto ditto 
Zin. Lancashire stock lock, very strong .. ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto ditto ditto 


Mortise Locks, no furniture, but fixed— 


5in. japanned case, with reversible bolts .. ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
5 ditto and brags bolts ........ ditto 
6 ditto ; ditto sessee os Gitto 
6in, wedge-shaped, japanned case ..,...... ditto 
6in. bright case, and shifting bolts ......... ditto 
Gin. ditto brass bolts and brass bushed ditto 
Gin. 2-lever, bright case, &c. ..... aisdurtincons diti 


Ditto ditto ditto brass bolts........ ditto 
Tin. ditto iron bolts ........... Seon vaca ditto 
Ditto brass Dolts............:ecesscsssees seeree Gitto 
6in. 4-lever, shifting bolts, well made..... . ditto 
Ditto brass bolts ..........006 aesiaa seg . ditto 
Zin. ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto brass bolts.........00008 ditto 
Gin. centre bit, japanned Case........0+0...00 ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto brass bolts ... ditto 
Ditto 1-lever and spring, with reversible 
bolts, well made, and brass bolts ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto with iron bolts w....ceseeeere ditto 
Ditto ditto 1-bolt lock........ see ditto 


Ditto ditto brass-bolt lock «... ditto 


seesenennenares 


ee eeeree 


brass 


Braga bows Qxtra.o.ccessesceccscersorscascuceacceses 
Full rebated sash ek (no furniture) ...... ditto 
9-bolt aaah EO ...sserseesseee ditto 
Ditto medi 

Ditto mee 


Brass bolts extra ......sesesssuee 
3in. brass sliding-door lock to spring, 

eee Pte sr = secured by lock-up _ 
ae pate Ci ontcnecneasct eats ditto 
4 \ ditto 


Gate Lodxs, including fixing in wood— 
= bye jaPanned rim, dead, with wrought- 


Ditte HOiea<vosvnes are penttereny Sagttns cedehstivessey CIUCO 
itto  Gitto draw back one bolt ......... ditto 
Ditto itto strong with solid wards ... ditto 
Flanged draw-back gate lock, 1 bolt, and 
rivetings to iron gate ....... Reais ethene ditto 
Ditto strong ditto ........6. AS Jareictatem ditto 
Brass boiits RET ey aes e Ne cassuseddsosteunewiis, ibtO 
Nicut Liarcuzs, and fixing — 
Common, japanned............006+ i aistetedixs .. ditto 
Ditto 2-handed, brass-bushed, and iron 
bolts... ditto 
and short jpin key ....cs00 icitaceseecaseet sem ito 
Ditto rim, best, with solid knob, riveted 
DONOL Gee MMM Nes a Soe. sos, a boc vuicedsssiee ditto 
Bright-case inortise latch, 2-lever, good 
UBUD cts ens ctss crass ts Recateivecsiensven CLttO 
Half set of furniture, extra ....ccss aren ditto 


All-brass latch, 2-leyer, Scotch, spring 


well finishég 


Ditto Der tadenteneceses | CLLLLO: 


ditto nickel-plated 000 ditto 


A 
W.C. anp OThrer Latcass, fixed.— 
4in. common }y0w latch, with common 


brass furnittye ..... ditto 
43in. Gitto . ditto 
4in.2-bolt  itto . ditto 
4fin. ditto Gitto assesses ditto 
4zin. boxed or ixim bow latch........ ater ditto 
din. _ ditto ittOMN cee ete ere ditto 
43in, rim latch aind bolts .....s000 ee teditto 
Ditto ditto strong, with brass bushings ditto 
ieee steel Tim latch with wrought F 

CASE vosese Poe? See Ava Ree Brrditte 
Ditto _ ditto wit ee al 
Polished brass wen DEAS DOL Gees avtats ocales ditto 


Ditto brass bolts age ae ceeveerense seeeree 
Rim latch, cast case, ue ae ee 


Ditto brat Bole een gato 


Brnas paipit latch viens 
and iron bolts ... ee ee paitare ditto 
Ditto all brass ..0000) ss cccscsechosocrorccccccce Gitto 


Ditto, best quality ce ak 

mith FMHEUTS  nrenennsemion 
itto prepared for China furniture ........, 

Ditto all brass, with eee ee case, 
strong and good . ; 

Ditto nickel-plated 1100... ecsescecceeceeeescse 

22 shutter or secret Katoh ws 

23 ditto —_dittc, 


ae 
PORPETHH Eee Tees en see ne eee tee 


OTOH EON TOL en er eneeeronsesees 
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Cuppoarp Locks— 
Tron ‘with ion DOlta” sscscsesscvacssssdsceccaccesce 
Ditto brass bolts......-..... 


Ditto ditto ditto and strong .............66 « ditto 
Ditto screw back and brass bolts....... wee Gitto 
1din. all brass, double-handed, 1-lever ... ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 4 ditto ... ditto 
2in. ditto ditto 1 ditto ... ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto .., ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 4 ditto ... ditto 
2kin. ditto ditto 1 ditto .., ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 4 ditto .., ditto 
3in. ditto ditto 1 ditto .., ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 4 ditto .., ditto 
8iin. ditto ditto 1 ditto .., ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 4 ditto ditto 
All brass, cut cupboard — 

Fin, 2-lever ........0. sceaegpaciepeet aise neANERACOINS ditto 
DT HOMS ALLO cus esncesssnvace: «save e dotinoasednnsied ditto 
Zina 2EAUEOM sy rercess ditto 
Ditto 4 ditto........000 ditto 
Qhin, 2 AittO..w...00 ditto 
DDIttOl€ GiGbO res cscessossecereerees ditto 
UME AT OILLO Meas eoscinctessraeesraceseca ditto 
Ditto 4 ditto... ditto 
83hin. 2 ditto... ditto 
Ditto 4 GitiO;....:000scsseccsesses ditto 
Tizz Looxs and fixing— 
13in, to 23in. 1-lever, all brass .......00... ditto 
Ditto DG bn. — Fenccteeuancc ween Gitto 
Ditto 4 ditto .. seves Citto 
Tron till locks, bright case, and copper 

WHEE] Siecccsrecenricaceneacevessctecess seoeee CittO 
Ditto 3 wheel and cap ward ditto 
Ditto brass back........ ditto 
Ditto extra strong ...... Biclactaevassececsnrsncaeee ditto 
Desk Locks anp Box Looks, fixed— 

Qin. Q-lever, DYAGS .,..0rcesereorrsseesereresrooeee CACH 
Dito 4 G1bbO) ibbOkesserrcstsecs seep ececens.secerse) GILUO 
2%in. 2 ditto ditto........ an Serevececcceer® CLILLO) 
Ditto 4 Gitto ditt ....c..ccsccsssseecerns Sicteaaees ditto 
13in. to 3in. 1-lever, sloping .........+ ditto 
Ditto 2 ditto ditto ........... sseveve Gitto 
Ditto I GIttO ee CAMP wees. esses cnace> . ditto 
Ditto 2 ditto ditto —....00.06 s-eovee Gitto 
Cuest Locxs— 

Japanned case ........ Estiiesmtorcesescentene seosses Gitto 

Ditto 2 brass Wheels’.......ccvssererseererreeree Gitto 
Ditto 4 _— ditto Reresctariusccteestdoe sss CLLELO 
Bright ditto strong... scorssccseeeereeeseseee Aitto 
Ditto ditto to Spring ....ccsseeerereerereere Gitto 
Papuocks, not fixed— 

Japanned tumbler, bushed........... Sesabendal ditto 
Ditto double plated, bushed, barred, and 

IWIRCC LEM Pete erattastacaclorteudevtsssestecsiecvisce ss eCLLULO 
Galvanised, with brass shackle and rivets 

and brass wards ...... auseqinaa (ay sieee vont oup a . ditto 

Galvanised 2-lever .....sccssessssseeseeee nceesecrse CLUCO 
Barron’s patent, with large shackle, brass 

wards, and rivets, &C. ....secssseessceersreee Citto 

Squire’s galvanised or japanned, 2in....... ditto 


2hin. ditto “Inyincible,”’ self-locking lever ditto 
ditto di 


2% ditto tto +. ditto 
22 ditto ditto ditto «. ditto 
3 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 
8% = ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 
38: = ditto ditto ditto «. ditto 
4 ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 
2 ditto brass ditto «. ditto 
21 = ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 
2% ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 
22 = ditto ditto ditto +. ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto «.» ditto 
8% = ditto ditto ditto . ditto 
82 ditto ditto ditto - ditto 


4 ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 
(These are fitted with one key. Extra 
keys 9d. each). 


SHor Door Larouss, fixed— 
Iron, enamelled, with ebony or buffalo 


lover handlesieeerccsantetsteeneencenersesesen CLLUUO 
Ditto nickel plated or polished brass ...... ditto 
Tron, enamelled, to lock 0.0.5 -:sseeseveresneee ditto 
Ditto nickel-plated or polished brass ...... ditto 
Tron, enamelled, with pin to stop..........+ ditto 
Ditto nickel ditto 


TZin. latch, with ring.........sessereers 

13 itto 

12 . ditto 

1% ditto 

1$ ditto 

2 ditto 

Dirro ror Hanptz, fixed— 

Qin. all brass, not including handles ..... . ditto 

2h ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 

22 ditto ditto ditto ditto 

23 ditto ditto ditto 2. ditto 

It fitted with 1}in. brass knobs extra ...... ditto 

Ditto ditto wood ditto eee Gitto 

Snow Case Carouss, fixed— 

Idin. by 1Pin., all brass ......ccesseeeseres Aitto 
Ditto ebony knob ........... eotcuaresen@lUbO 
Ditto nickel-plated }.....sccscseseveee ditto 


Patent Locks. 
Bramau Locks, fixed— 


Ainge ATOMIGGAC LOCK Wcaccescereacorecestveseeroe sce) CLULO 
Ditto ditto with short keys ........... ditto 
4in. brass dead lock ...++.....+ sossesersesessece GittO 
Ditto ditto with short keys ............ ditto 
Gin. iron rim dead lOCK weeessssecsseserrseee Aitto 
7 ditto ditto SB esestieetiaes seeseee Gitto 
8 ditto ditto Fiteceiinatieeectearen OLUUO 
9 ditto ditto  ..... Sy conaccrce nce, cabin) 
10 ditto ditto Sec areAe en PRE ... ditto 


8 or 10in. two side two bolt rim lock, 
spindled both sides .6.....ss00+9 i 
Keyhole locks for securing keyholes...,..... ditto 


eeerennes 
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Morrisx Locks, &c., fixed— £s. d. 
3}in. one sided mortise latches ......ceereree each 1 3 0 
33 or din, ditto latch, with wrought 
ATOM CARO] destienersegess es Sort Cho nae raneeaa itto 118 0 
4% two side mortise latch......... .......... ditto 2 2 0 
33 one side brass mortise dead lock ...... ditto 018 0 
3% or 4in. one side dead lock, wrought 
IVOWCASO? sal eforeteccctvenesesnetsscet ee QLUUO LIE GaLO) 
Ditto two side ........ seenenees cuynesuteseesbonsed . ditto 112 0 
6in. or Tin. two side two bolt mortise, 
spindled, and knobs both sides ...... ditto 210 0 
Door Locks and Latches, fixed— 
8in. or 4in. iron flush latch ..... . .. ditto 017 6 
Ditto DESSS Te CIGGON oscccecscecsceeceseyes ditto 1 2 0 
Ditto iron ditto andshortkeys. ditto 1 3 6 
Ditto brass ditto ditto « ditto 1 7 0 
5in. iron flush latch ..... ditto 1 2 0 
Ditto brass ditto Misonsctticevtonracteseseses CLIDCO’ Lea 
Ditto -ircn . ditto and short keys..,... ditto 1 4 0 
Ditto brass ditto Gtlavey ”  Pepdeen itto 1 9 0 
6in. iron ditto Gitto ev erese5 ditto 1 4 0 
Ditto brass ditto CiGGO! ee eae... ditto 19 0 
Ditto iron ditto ditto eee csthdifoy Lf) 903) 
Ditto brass ditto ditto ... ditto 113 0 
Ditto two-sided iron drawback latch, to 
- spring and lock after.........+ ete itto 118 0 
Ditto brass ditto Gittomssstscss.stes GlL00) <aee4e 0 
Ditto iron ditto and short keys.. ditto 2 4 0 
Ditto brass ditto ditto .. ditto 2 8 6 
CupsBoarD Locks, and fixing — 
Straight cupboard locks ....... ditto 011 0 
Pedestal and link plate locks . ditto 010 6 
Spring ditto ditto eae ditto O11 6 
lin., 1din., and 12in. bookcase locks........, ditto 0 9 6 
Two-bolt wardrobe, spindled with knob 
Enite lh Woy-t) gousehanmaceeomnccincernapans cominannoy Kika yee ttt) 
Desk Locks, and fixing — 
Shin. dead desk LOCKS .es..csserscoverereesceeves ditto 010 0 
Ditto sloping ditto Te iiccsicsstatvecace, GItLO. OF107 6 
Ditto spring ditto ercthecascouncertiesecererg CLILLOME OLE i0) 
Cylinder fall, small dead .......ccsecccseeerenes . ditto 013 6 
Ditto spring ditto ..... conerepabonce .. ditto 014 6 
Ditto large dead — sesssssseeveees wees Gitto 014 6 
Ditto large SPYING w.serrrrsereee Gitto 016 0 
Drawer Locks, and fixing— 
2in., 23in., or 23in. drawer locks .....0..++ . ditto 010 0 
Shin. drawer lock ..........+: overtone liner iyahl fi) 
23in. spring, and lock after..........s000 ... ditto 012 0 
Drawer locks in suites of two or more, 
with two keys to pass ..... Moe sceeisettsp GLULO = OO EO 
Double-action drawer locks ..... Pe ttceceees) CILLOMOs 1 7a) 
Box Locks, and fixing— 
2in., 23in., and 3in. box locks, dead or 
SPINA scsnsssccencsries saveteneee MenBRCOOED ditto 010 0 
34 ~— ditto ditto ditto. ditto 011 0 
383  ~— ditto ditto ditto ditto 012 0 
45 ditto ditto GibtOMecceereet ditto 013 6. 
Very shallow spring box ......+ desereneeever @ Gittom 0) B19 0 
Messenger box 1OCKS ....ccccseseceeeeeee Sacsrenne ditto 012 6. 


3in. box, and 2in. drawer locks en suite, 
with one key-master, for dressing- 


CARCR Hesescredcsnsepecctecorsershersacvaerssses o O17 6 

Box locks, with spring links . 014 0 

Bin. Couble-actioN DOX ....., ceesercscesecssseeree 017 0 
PApDLocKs— 

No. 0. din. padlock oc. i 010 0 

1. 14 ditto itto 010 0 

2. ditto i 010 9 

3 2 ditto i 012 9 

4, 21 ditto itto 013 9 

5. 3 ditto i 017 6 

6. 38% ditto i i206 

Tobe ditto BEF sis teenctieiernece G1LLOM Laom O 

Small barrel-shaped padlock ..........0...+. ditto O11 6 

Changeable letter padlocks .....ss0resseeseees from 0 5 0 

Spring Padlocks .....c.ccecocsseeorssseessserereeees CxtA O 2 6 


<= ¢____—- 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND INTERIOR 
ARRANGEMENT OF THEATRES.* 


EN years ago I read a communication before 
the Institute ‘‘ On the Prevention of Fires 

in Theatres,” which was generally applicable to 
the theatres of our country. I have been called 
upon by your Committee on Meetings to say a 
few words on the same subject to-night, but more 
specifically in regard to local conditions. My 
remarks of ten years ago appeared in the Journal, 
and the matter seemed of such importance to the 
Institute that a special committee, with myself as 
chairman, was appointed to investigate and 
suggest better features in our American 
theatres. Although not as much good as 
we had anticipated resulted from our labours 
(embodied in a printed report), we at least 
had the satisfaction of knowing that many 
of our suggestions were adopted in the rating 
schedules of underwriters ; some, which had been 
decried as impracticable by stage carpenters, 
have been introduced, and are now regularly in 
use in a number of places of amusement. It is 
difficult to achieve progress of any kind where a 
decided material return is not in view for the 
money expended. Allow me to rapidly make afew 
suggestions which are no longer novel, recapitu- 
lating much that I have said on former occasions, 
before proceeding to what is new and of local 
importance. A theatre should consist of four 
separate and distinct buildings, like the Park 
Theatre, separated by substantial brick. walls 


* By C. Jonn Hexamer. Read at a recent meeting of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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rising above the roofs, all communications to be 
cut off by the best known fire-resisting means. 
[The Park Theatre is, however, not a fireproof 
structure, although in its general plan the 
most rationally designed of all our Philadelphia 
play-houses, and should it at any time burn 
down, do net accuse me of the statement that it 
was fireproof!] 1. There should be a fireproof 
auditorium (as fireproof office buildings are now 
constructed). 2. A stage building. 3. A fire- 
proof building for dressing-rooms, &c. 4. A 
fireproof storage room for scenery, properties, 
&c., with fireproof doors. The proscenium wall 
should rise well above the roofs of all the build- 
ings, with an iron girder covered by a good non- 
conductor, relieved by an arch, the weight vi the 
wall above being sustained by the arch, so that 
if the girder gives way, by exposure to the 
intense heat of the fire, the wall will remain in 
place. Designers and managers usually prefer to 
close off the stage opening, square at the top. 
Where this is not desired the girder should be 
dispensed with. The wall should cut the stage- 
floor with incombustible material. When several 
years ago the Academy of Music was improved, 

again made this suggestion (this had 
previously been decried as an absurdity and 


practical impossibility), which was carried 
out, and has been in use since without 
annoyance or inconvenience of any kind. 


The wooden stage floor was cut, the wall being 
‘brought up’’ near the level of the stage floor, 
and was finished off on the top with a heavy coat 
of cement which, when dry, corresponded in 
colour with the wooden floor, and it is not 
noticable from the auditorium. Instead of being 
disagreeable to dancers, I was informed by the 
late Mr. Higbee that the premicres selected the 
smooth, hard cement pavement for their tour de 
force. It is self-evident that where the wooden 
stage-floor is unbroken by an incombustible 
barrier, fires will be transmitted beneath the Jive 
curtain from the stage to the auditorium, The 
curtain should be of real asbestos, not half-cotton, 
with an interior network of strong, woven, 
pliable wire to give it tensile strength, and 
should slide in iron grooves, at least Gin. deep on 
both sides of the stage, securely bolted into the 
masonry of the proscenium wall. All of the 
four buildings should be provided with large, 
separate exits to the open air. Every part of the 
auditorium should have separate exits, and the 
exit of one part should never be allowed 'to dis- 
charge into that of another. © All corridors 
should increase in width from the theatre to the 
open air, All extra exits (fire corridors) should 
be marked as such in large, bold letters; should 
be lighted by oil-lamps (not petroleum products ; 
sperm or lard oil is recommended), and should 
be unbarred from the opening of the theatre 
until it is closed. Before the close of every per- 
formance they should be opened, so that the 
exits may become known to the public. All 
doors should open outwards (a precaution which 
is still neglected in some of our concert club- 
halls). Long rows of seats should not be per- 
mitted. Rows should be cut by aisles at short 
intervals. Movable seats should not be allowed. 
Seats should be tightly screwed to the floor. 
Fixed chairs with a spring attachment, which 
throws back the seats when not occupied, 
are strongly recommended. No scenery, pro- 
perty, materials, or impediments or any descrip- 
tion should be allowed to remain in the corridors. 
The fire-proof drop-curtain should be kept down 
at all times except during rehearsals and per- 
formances ; after which it should be immediately 
let down, and not raised until a few minutes 
before the beginning of the next performance. 
The lowering apparatus should be so arranged 
that the curtain will be lowered automatically in 
case of fire. Doors in fire-walls should have 
stone sills, and should be tin-lined on both sides, 
constructed according to the underwriters’ speci- 
cations, without springs or locks, so they can 
readily be opened. Incandescent electric lights 
should be used throughout, and all others 
should be prohibited on the stage. The system 
of lighting the stage should be separated 
from that of lighting the auditorium — 
each should have a distinct circuit. The 
system should be installed under the direction of 
the electric-light inspector of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association. An ordinance should pro- 
hibit the use of lights until so approved and the 
certificate of approval has been issued, and a fine 
of 1,000dols. for each offence should be imposed. 
Should managers be satisfied in placing electric 
lights like gas-lights, and leaving them in place 


as they usually do the latter, there would be little 
danger from incandescent lights which have been 
inspected and passed; but electric lights are so 


easily moved, and the novel scenic effects which 
can be contrived with them are so tempting, that 


these are frequently rearranged, and this prac- 
tice becomes exceedingly dangerous when carried 
on by ignorant persons, therefore expert super- 
vision is most necessary. It seems clearly 


established that the recent Central Theatre fire 
was caused by a gas-light, which would have 
incandescent 
not 


been impossible had electric 
lights been used exclusively. It may 
be uninteresting to quote here what we advocated 
ten years ago:—‘‘The greatest number of fires 
are caused by the paraphernalia of illumi- 
nation. 


illumination, hundreds of fames spread through - 


out a building, each forming a dangerous sphere 
around itself. Although the last-named dangers 


can and should be lessened by proper precautions, 
such as wire baskets and shields over the flames, 


still, when we consider the close proximity of the 


border lights to combustible gauzes and canvas, 
and ponder on the hazards of ‘temporary illu- 


minating effects, where jets are fed through 
rubber hose which must be removed during 


change of scene, we must ask is there no other 


method of illuminating by which equally good 


artistic effects may be produced, and which at 


the same time will lessen or entirely do away 
system ? 


with the hazards of the present 
Fortunately means are now at hand. By 


the labour of eminent electricians, we have 
agent by which the 


at our disposal an 
same, if not more brilliant, effects than with gas 
can be produced, while doing away with the 
dangers of gas, the lamps themselves being abso- 
lutely safe, &c. Where electricity is generated 
in the theatres, the boilers, engine, and dynamo 
should not be located in the stage building, and 
lights in stairways should receive their currents 
from outside independent sources. <A large 
reservoir, the bottom at least 10ft. above the 
highest sprinkler, holding at least 5,000 gallons, 
should be introdued. It should always be kept 
full of water, connecting with the standpipes, 
and not allowed to freeze. (This can easily be 
accomplished by passing the exhaust steam-pipe 
through it.) Every theatre should be supplied 
with a sufficient number of fire-hydrants, con- 
nected with the tank, with hose and nozzle 
attached ready for instant use and not removable. 
The tank connection is important, as the city 
water pressure is so feeble in some districts 
(having been found by actual tests to be as 
low as 20Ib. and 26Ib.), that it would be impos- 
sible to squirt to the top of the stage with the 
appliances now in use in some play -houses. 
The stage and workshops, and if there is an attic 
above the auditorium, this also, should be fully 
equipped with an approved system of automatic 
sprinklers, connected with two supplies, an 
approved pump and tank, both of avhich should 
be located outside of the stage building. Auto- 
matic apparatus is worthless unless in perfect 
working order, and should, therefore, frequently 
be carefully inspected, tested, and reported upon. 
The following underwriters’ report on the 
sprinkler system of one of our theatres will give 
you an idea how this should be done; also of the 
necessity of laws, official municipal inspections, 
and fines for neglect in these matters. [I with- 
hold the name of the theatre.] ‘System; Wet 
Pipe ; Equipment.—Full protection under roof, 
gridiron, fly galleries, and stage. Water Supply. 
—4,000-gallon tank on roof. Bottom of tank is 
elevated 10ft. above highest sprinklers. Tank ig 
filled by steam pump, and has steam pipe inside. 
Condition of Equipment.—Fair. Rising main is 3in. 
Pipe sizes are correct. Oheck valve at tank to 
operate automatic alarm, which is located on 
stage and in good order. Pet cocks in upper 
part of system. No city water or pump con- 
nections for supply. No hose attached to 
sprinkler system. ‘Draw - off pipe approved. 
ftemarks.—The water in tank has been repeatedly 
found low and frozen, and it is evident that 
proper attention is not given to the sprinkler 
system. We, therefore, rescind the sprinkler 
allowance until further notice. A sufficient 
number of fire buckets (used in case of fire only), 
kept always filled, should be distributed con. 


The danger of coal oil, which is 
much used in our country and Western theatres 
as an illuminating agent, is self-evident, but the 
hazards of gas, which until within a few years 
was the safest material at our command, are not 
so well understood. Besides the dangers of 
leakage and explosions, we have, in the case of 


spicuously over the premises. Each theatre 
should have at least two firemen (one on each 
side of the stage). Every play-house should be 
connected with the nearest fire-station by electric 
alarms in the office and on the stage, the latter 
to be further thoroughly equipped with auto- 
matic alarms. Theatres should be patrolled at day 
and night by watchmen, who should be controlled 
by electric watch-clocks, with stations distri- 
buted over various parts of the buildings, 
records to be kept on file for the examination of 
the inspector. No smoking should be allowed 
in the theatre, except where required on the 
stage in the representation of pig? Steam or 
hot water should be exclusively employed for 
heating. Scenery and other stage supplies 
should not be stored on the stage, but in a sepa- 
rate fireproof dock. No more scenery should be 
put upon the stage than is necessary for at most 
two performances. The use of fireworks, Roman 
candles, red fires, &c., should only be permitted 
when it has been shown to the theatre inspectors’ 
satisfaction that the scenery and gauzes have 
been impregnated by proper substances, and that 
the woodwork has been covered by some satis- 
factory solution. Wads of pistols and guns 
should: be of hair only—not paper or cotton. 
If straw, hay, or any other easily in- 
flammable substance be required in a scene, 
it should be impregnated and be removed 
to a fire-proof place immediately after the 
scene in which it is used.’”? So much interest 
was manifested in an exhibition of some 
fire-proofed (impregnated) substances and the 
results seemed to be so novel to many of those 
present that, perhaps, a few additional remarks 
may not be amiss. Ten yeaxs ago I wrote :— 
“The experiment of making certain pieces of 
decoration of an incombustible mi terial has been 
tried many times, and with considerable success. 
Especially the flies, as being most exposed, and 
hanging among the border-lights, haye in some 
cases been made of fine wire gauze. he inter- 
stices were then filled with an incombustible 
substance, and the flies were then paired in the 
usual manner. This method certainly gives 
entire security against fire, and the greater 
amount of first cost is more than ,counter- 
balanced by their greater durability; but the 
inconvenience of handling such pieces is greatly 
increased by their greater weight, makirig them 
practically impossible for drops, and larger 
wings and flats.’’ Another device is to 
protect the wood and canvas by paint- 
ing it with suitable materials, and thus to 
make it incombustible. After the rebuilding of 
the Opera House at Munich (destroyed by fire, 


1823), the woodwork was given a few coats of 


water-glass. This kept well for twenty’ years, 
but later trial showed that the coating of water- 
glass had changed its chemical composition, and 
gave no further security. Water-glass is further 
objectionable on account of the gloss if imparts 
to scenery, thereby reflecting light, and spoiling 
the artistic effect of the painting. . The im- 
pregnation of scenery before painting has been 
strongly advocated, and especially of the afore- 
mentioned flies. Some of the different sub- 
stances used for this purpose are alum, sodium 
sulphate, borax, the soluble fluorides, and 
calcium sulphate. It was claimed that by im- 
pregnation canvas became so far incombustible 
that it could neither propagate flames nor glow 
for any length of time, and even under great 
heat would only char. After the fire at the 
Berlin Opera House the authorities ordered the 
soaking of all scenery in a solution of alum. 
The same question was raised and giyen to acom- 
mission to decide some twenty-five jyears ago in 
Paris. On account of the report of this com- 
mission an ordinance was issued enforcing the 
impregnation of all scenery, This was carried 
into effect in several theatres until, unexpectedly, 
some impregnated gauze was set on fire by the 
heat of a candle. The mayor hald the case in- 
vestigated. It was found that the ingredients 
used had lost their protective power, and had 
changed the chemical composition of the paint, 
The writer ascribes the failure of these experi- 
ments to the manner in which; the process was 
conducted ; the canvas being in all cases merely 
soaked in the solution, and ‘then dried and 
painted. Ifa piece of canvas is: soaked in water- 
glass and allowed to dry, the liquid in losing its 
water will contract more and rnore, until finally 
solid particles will sit loosely on the yarn 
of the canvas, Again, sodium tetra-silicate 
(water-glass being soluble in yvater), is dissolved 
on coming in contact with water, The 
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water-colours used in scene painting may there- 
fore have dissolved the greater part of the silicate 
at the start. T'o obviate this the author would 
suggest the following :—<After thoroughly soak- 
ing the canvas in water-glass it should be placed 
in a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid; this 


would precipitate the silica inside of the fires of 


the yarn itself. The reaction being the forma- 
tion of silica, sodium chloride and water—viz., 
Na,Si,O, + HCl = 48i0, + 2NaCl+ H,O. The 

ca, being insoluble in water, could not be 


washed out, and, on account of its precipitation 


in the fibres, could not readily be thrown out, 
this process being a parallel case to the use of a 
mordant in dyeing; the linen in that case being 
first soaked in colour, and this then precipitated 
(made fast) by the mordant. As silica has no 
gloss, this process would also get over that 
difficulty. Of course, any other incombustible 
substance precipitated into the fibres will 
will answer as well as the above. Other solu- 
tions recently recommended for the purposes of 
impregnation are: Versmann’s and Oppenheim’s, 
who advise a solution of 2 parts of sodium 
tungstate with 3 parts of sodium phosphate ; 
Nicoll, one consisting of 6 parts of alum, 2 parts 
borax, and 1 part dextrine dissolved in soap- 
water; Siebdrath uses 5 parts of alum, 5 of 
ammonium phosphate, and 100 parts water ; 
Patera, 15 parts borax, 11} parts of sodium 
sulphate, and 100 of water; Martin (see later in- 
vention further on), 8 parts ammonium sulphate, 
2} of sodium carbonate, 3 parts boracic acid, 2 of 
borax, 2 of starch, and 100 of water. And very 
recently it has been suggested to use a solution of 
magnesium chloride. The combustibility of 
scenery is also greatly lessened by painting it on 
both sides, as the fuzz on the back of scenery, 
along which flames spread, is thereby destroyed, 
&c. Scenery might be made much safer than it 
is by simply whitewashing the back of it, thus 
destroying the fuzz. This is an exceedingly 
cheap and simple operation, 
can be no excuse for not carrying it out,’’ 
&c. And in the latter committee’s report: ‘The 
only manner in which the dangers of fireworks 
may be lessened is by ‘impregnating’ all 
Scenery and gauze by approved processes. Your 
committee has for the past six months experi- 
mented with all ascertainable processes of im- 
pregnation. A process which your committee 
has found to be deserving of entire public con- 
fidence is that of Dr. J. Pafen, of Frankfort, 
- Germany. Satisfactory results have also been 

obtained by the processes of Gautsch and Judlin, 
by sulphate of ammonia, and by silica deposited 
in the fibres by precipitation. “Besides impreg- 
nating the scenery, the woodwork should be 
covered with some fire-proof paint. Your com- 
mittee experimented with a large number of 
solutions, and had most satisfactory results from 
real ‘asbestos paint,’ and especially from the 
so-called asbestos concrete.’? I will now add 
that the following processes are patented in the 
United States: 1. Zapfle, No. 199,950, Feb. 5, 
1878; 2. Mathes, No. 254560, March 7, 1882; 
3. Bartlett, No. 300,190, June 10, 1884; 4. 
Frohlich, No. 310,404, January 6, 1885; 5. 
Smith, No. 314,886, March 31, 1885; 6. Konrad, 
No. 319,100, June 2, 1885; 7. Martin, No. 
331,312, December 1, 1885; 8. Sornberger, No. 
362,232, May 3, 1888; 9. McIntyre, No. 391,327, 
October 16, 1888; and McIntyre, No. 391,261, 
October 16, 1888. The compositions of which 
are roughly as follows: (Those specially inter- 
ested can readily look up more thoroughly the 
specifications in the Institute library.) 1. Zapyle.— 
Hydrochloric acid (purified by chloride of barium), 
carbonate of lime, crystallised alum (with potass 
base), chlorate of ammonia, borax and water. 
2. Mathes.—Two parts soda, 1 part alum, 2 part 
borax, ¢ part potash, 6 parts water-glass, and 
water. 3. Bartlett.—200 gallons water, 400Ib. sodic 
chloride, 2001b. ammonium chloride, and asolution 
of 156lb. carbonate of potash and hydrochloric 
acid, neutralised by 75lb. of bicarbonate of soda. 
4. Fréhlioh—Compound of silicate of soda, alum, 
sodium chloride, and phosphate of ammonia. 5. 
Smith—Sulphite or hyposulphite of soda with 
muriate of ammonia; common rock-salt is added 
for incrustation. 6. Konrad — Solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
borax, bichloride of mercury, peppermint, car- 
bolic acid, bitungstate of soda, and chloride of 
lime, transformed into an emulsion by leading 
into the solution the products obtained from the 
distillation of a solution of Peruvian balsam and 
camphor in acetic ether. 7. Martin—(Speci- 
mens of inflammable substances treated by this 


and there 


process were shown and tested at the meeting.) 
Glycerine, ammoniacal salts, and fire-resisting 
and preservative substances. Specified as 2 parts 
by weight of glycerine, 1 carbonate of ammonia, 
8 hydrochlorate of ammonia, °8 soluble cream tar- 
tar, *8 oxalate of potash, 8 boracic acid and water. 
8. Sornberger—1 gallon water, 14lb. chloride of 
sodium, 13lb. chloride of ammonium, 10 to 30 
grains potassium permanganate, 4oz. sodic 
sulphate. 9. MeIntyre.—Ammoniacal and pre- 
servative salts and sulpho-ricinoleate of ammonia. 
I have had occasion to test the latter with good 
results. It is claimed that the sulpho-ricinoleate 
prevents the dropping out of the salts: which in 
case of the Martin process is accomplished by 
means of glycerine. The trouble with most 
solutions has been that when the salts have, in 
the course of time, become thoroughly dried they 
drop out of the fibres; this can be prevented by 
using a hygroscopic substance in the compound, 
as glycerine in the Martin process, which, 
although in minute quantities, continues to 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere, thus pre- 
venting the absolute drying and disintegration of 
the salts. Ican see no reason why other hygro- 
scopic substances, such as calcium chloride, zinc 
chloride, &c., will not serve the same purposes 
as glycerine in such compounds. Laws making 
the treatment of scenery in new theatres com- 
pulsory (as in New York) have not been success- 
ful. Although the ‘“‘stock’’ scenery of a new 
theatre must be impregnated before the play- 
house is allowed to be opened, the travelling 
companies, with each piece, bring in materials 
which have not been treated, and which may 
cause a fire. ‘I'he only remedy would be strin- 
gent laws and heavy fines against the use of any 
untreated materials. A large smoke-fiue should 
be provided above the stage. Automatic devices 
are recommended. These, and the reason for 
their introduction, I described in a former paper. 
That the public itself may have control in this 
matter, a complaint book should be laid open to 
the public in every theatre, where any individual 
may enter faults of construction or arrangement 
which he hag noticed. This book should not be 
the property of the proprietor of the theatre, but 
should belong to the Theatre Inspector, the 
Fire Marshal, and Building Inspectors. The 
workshops and paint loft should be outside 
of the stage building. Ground plans of the 
auditorium, giving a clear idea of the build- 
ing, corridors, stairways, &c., should be 
prominently located in the halls, and should be 
printed on the back of programmes. We all 
know by experience that any matter which 
devolves on a number of persons, especially when 
their time is fully occupied by other duties, is 
done badly, or not at all. As the old adage as it, 
‘‘Hiverybody’s business is nobody’s business”’ ; 
therefore, in order to keep control of the various 
theatres, a theatre inspector should be appointed, 
who should have full power to enter a theatre at 
any moment, and whose duty it should be to see 
that these or other suggestions, made law by 
ordinance of councils or an act of legislature, are 
faithfully carried out, to inspect watchmen’s 
records, &c., test fire appliances, and once a 
month make a report on each theatre. These 
reports should be kept on file by the Director of 
Public Safety, and can be used as evidence 
against managers, or against the inspector, 
should he become derelict in his duties. I quote 
an Underwriters’ Association report, in order to 
give a general idea how such reports should be 
made (i purposely do not give the name of the 
theatre, which, since this inspection, has been 
somewhat improved) : 
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Building and Fixtures.—Walls, brick; roof, tin 
and slate, mansard in rear; cornice, wood 
(boxed) ; walls coped 5ft. lower than building 
adjoining on east; 12in. between front commu- 
nicating building and theatre onsouth ; skylights, 
thick glass, no screws; columns, iron in gal- 
leries; galleries, two; ceilings, plastered ; com- 
munication to front building, occupied by 
merchant tailor, gas-burner company, and offices 
and lobby of theatre; fire-shutters and doors, 
none; heating, by furnaces, well arranged; 
lighting, city gas, each section separated, and 
controlled at gas-table on stage; gas lighted 
by electric spark; border, foot-lights, &c., 
caged; proscenium, arch, frame; electric arc 
lighting in lobby and in front on street. 
Fire Protection.—The fire protection consists of a 
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3in. stand-pipe supplied by city main, with 
only one outlet which is in property-room at rear 
of stage, 75ft. of good linen rubber-lined 24in. 
hose attached to stand-pipe by globe valve and 
Jones coupling’; one cask for water each side on 
stage and one in flies on the prompt side ; six 
metal fire-buckets each side on stage and two each 
side in flies; running water on O. P. side of 
bridge; no buckets in auditorium; watchman 
nights and Sundays, no clocks; city water 
27zlb. pressure at 3 p.m. ; smoking allowed only 
as the business of the play demands. General 
Information.—No oiler; ashes loose; waste- 
paper, sweepings, and rubbish allowed to accu- 
mulate under stage; carpenter work done on 
stage ; glue heated by gason bridge safe ; water- 
colours only used for scene - painting ; scenery 
stored on stage; property and dressing-rooms in 
rear of stage, separated by frame partition; 
water-casks and fire - buckets very much 
neglected ; in one instance water-casks had fallen 
apart for want of proper care. The theatre build- 
ing is in direct communication and one and the 
same risk with building where the merchant tailor 
tenant is using a gasoline pressure stove for 
generating steam in sponging cloth, carrying 
from one to five gallons of gasoline on second 
floor; the theatre building proper was originally 
an old stable. Building in fair repair ; order and 
cleanliness poor; management fair. Jmprove- 
ments.— We suggest that all gasoline and gaso- 
line stoves be removed from building at once; 
fire-buckets and water - casks to be regularly 
attended to and kept full of water; one dozen 
additional fire-buckets be distributed in galleries 
on hooks ; all waste paper and sweepings be re- 
moved from building, and under stage not to be 
used for a general receptacle for waste paper, 
sweepings, and rubbish. And now, in conclusion, 
permit me to touch another point, which, how- 
ever, I do with some diffidence. Being a resident 
of the fifteenth ward, 1 am fully imbued with 
the positive general necessity of the proposed 
6,000,000dols. boulevard to the park, We are 
all in accord with the movement to create 
additional breathing spots in our city, and to 
expend a large sum of money to beautify the 
surroundings of the bourse. But where, permit 
me to ask, are we more in need of open spaces 
than around our places of amusement where 
thousands nightly congregate? The only way 
which theatres can be made safe is to place them 
fronting broad streets not less than 60ft. wide, 
with wide open spaces on both sides not less 
than 20ft.—30ft. would be better in width. 
Then fire-escapes, which are what the name 
implies, can be erected, and not arrangements 
the descent of which test the skill of an acrobat 
in broad daylight. The best system of fire- 
escapes is that of separated brick towers as in- 
troduced for permanent stairways in some of our 
well-constructed manufactories. I believe we 
have a right to require of our legislators that 
they prohibit the erection of additional fire-traps. 
But what shall we do with our present theatres ? 
Force the Legislature to make them safe by 
Acts regulating their surroundings. 


OO 7 

AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN 1634. 

‘* When longen folk to gun on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 

it may not be out of place to describe sucha 
pilgrimage of more than 250 years ago. Accord- 
downe collection at the British Museum, three 
gentlemen of Norwich determined to visit some 
In that age—before railways, before coaches, be- 
fore stage-waggons, and in places, one might 
enterprising resolve. The travellers were a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, and an ancient (or ensign) of 
on Monday, August 11, 1634, made a ‘‘ survey’’~ 
of 26 counties, and were absent from home about 
architectural; but architecture was a thing 
which they much appreciated, and the most 
relate to the buildings they saw. x 

The first night, ‘‘with soldiers’ journeying 
‘(marched to the maritime Towne of Lyn.’’ 
Next morning they consulted, an 28 ought it 


] EY this pleasant time of year, 
To serve halwes cowthe in sundry londes,” 

ing to the manuscript, which is in the Lans- 
of the principal towns in their native country. 
say, almost before roads—this was a sufficiently 
the military company in Norwich. They set out 
seven weeks. Their object was not entifely 
interesting parts of their journal are those which 
ammunition ”’"—whatever that may imply—they 
hardly safe to pass the ‘‘ Washes,” ch were 
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neither firm nor fit for travellers, by reason of 
the new-made sluices and devices for turning the 
natural course of the waters. The Wash, 
apparently, had begun to be reclaimed from the 
sea—and so, instead of crossing it, they turned 
south-west to Wisbech. Here they spent an 
hour, viewing the army of artificers who were at 
work on drainage and navigation schemes. 
‘Longer,’ they say, ‘‘though willingly we 
would, we durst not stay, for that Sol's fleet 
coursers would have outrun our jades.”” They 
posted, therefore, over Tid-Sluice—on the border 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire—arrived at Spalding, 
and spent the night at the Castle. The river was 
not deep enough to drown a mouse; but the fen 
drainers had undertaken to make it navigable, 
and 6ft, deep, from Fossdyke Slough to Dzeping. 
Five hundred men were then at work on this 
undertaking—a very important one at a period 
when the rivers, in the East of England, formed 
the readiest channels for the carriage of heavy 
goods. 

Our tourists’ next stopping-place was Slea- 
ford. There they spent an hour in viewing 
‘‘the fayre church and monuments.’’ Of these 
last the chief were Sir Robert Carr’s and Mr. 
Walpoole’s. Then they came in view of Lin- 
coln. Like many more people, when first they 
espied the high towers of the cathedral, they 
thought it near ; but it proved, to their sorrow, 
to be distant ‘‘a full jury of miles.’’ Arrived 
there, they at once visited the Norman castle, 
then used asa gaol. The gaoler mistook them 
—apparently because of their green uniform— 
for ‘‘ Clerks of the Green Cloth,” and after being 
at first extremely civil to them, became in the 
end extremely suspicious. They gave him a 
fee, however, and sent him back to his gaol— 
‘*indeed,’’ as they said, ‘the fittest place for 
him.” Then they ‘‘ addressed themselves to hear 
the cathedral prayers, and see the ancient monu- 
ments and varieties of that stately and magnifi- 
cent minster,’” Amongst other tombs, they saw 
that of ‘‘Queen Elinor, wife to Ed. I., with her 
bowells in copper’’ ; that of Bishop Sutton, in 
the same reign, who died in his pulpit, preach- 
ing; and that of Bishop Alexander, who built 
Newark, Bambury, and Sleaford Castles. Then 
they went on to Newark, and saw ‘‘ that strong, 
spacious, and stately castle, wherein his Majesty 
with his Royal Consort did lodge’’—now, in 
our days, a heap of ruins. But Newark steeple 
has lasted on, and still “standeth by his beau- 
tiful spouse, the church, like a proper bride- 
groom by his neatly-trimmed bride.”’ 

At Doncaster they put up atthe ‘‘Three Cranes,” 
and went on to Pomfret, passing, on the road, 
by Robin Hood's well. Here they were sworn 
and knighted, according to the custom of 
travellers, the fees amounting to fourpence each. 
At Pomfret they surveyed the ‘‘ high and stately, 
famous and princely, impregnable castle and 
citadel, which for situation, strength, and large- 
ness, may compare with any in this kingdom.’’ 
The castle had seven towers, of which the Round 
Tower was the highest: and in this, tradition 
asserts that Richard II. was murdered. York 
was their next destination, and they reached it 
late on Saturday night, having done a very 
creditable week's work, considering the nature of 
the roads and the amount of looking about that 
had accompanied the travelling. York, they tell 
us, was built in the reign of King David, a more 
than doubtful story, whether they refer to the 
Welsh or the Hebrew monarch of that name. 
They victualled at the house of a loving and 
gentle widow, who welcomed them with a glass 
of good sack and a dish of hot fresh salmon, and 
took such care of them that she seemed a mother 
rather than a hostess. 


On Sunday morning they prepared and fitted 
themselves to attend the Cathedral service. The 
archbishop’s chaplain preached, and the pulpit 
stood ‘‘in the midst between the quire, the high 
altare, the archbishop’s seat, and the organ.’’ 
There was ‘‘a Paul’s Cross auditory,’’ including 
the Lord Mayor, the twelve aldermen, the 
\sheriffs, the recorder, the vice-president with 
his, grave and learned counsel, and “many 
knigxhts and gallant ladies that reside in 
the \old city.” Altogether, our travellers 
looked\ upon it as a second London. After 
he morning and afternoon services, they spent 
most of their time in the Minster. There 
they found a rich and rare library. They saw 
the place where St. William's shrine formerly 
was, and his tomb, 7ft. long, some time covered 
all over W,*silver. ‘‘ On the breaking up of 
the monuP™’t, King James commanded his 
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bones, which are large and long, to be kept as 
they are, inthe vestry.’ Here were also kept the 
sumptuous vestments of the church—‘‘ the gor- 
geous canopy, the rich Communion table-cloths, 
the copes of embroidered velvet, cloth of gold, 
silver, and tissue, of great worth and value.” 
There was also a dainty, sweet, clear well, called 
after St. Peter. The chapter house seems to 
have excited even more admiration than the 
minster. At the entrance, over the doors, was 
‘‘framed our Saviour’s picture, in his mother’s 
arms, and St. Peter and St. Paul on either side.”’ 
The ‘‘strange, miraculous roof, which is most 
beautiful and rare to all that behold it,’’ still 
commands admiration, and the building still 
merits the inscription, which, in our travellers’ 
time, had not long since been put up: ‘Ut 
Rosa Flos Florum, sic est Domus iste Domo- 
rum.”’ 

Their first task on Monday morning was to 
ascend the central tower by a staircase con- 
taining 270 steps, but that these loyal subjects 
accounted no labour at all, his Majesty having 
but lately done the same thing. After taking a 
view of the city, which then contained 28 churches, 
they went over the house and grounds of Sir 
Arthur Ingram. The gardens were ‘‘ adorned 
with many kinds of beasts to the life ’’—whether 
executed in topiary work or in something more 
permanent does not appear. There was a fine 
tennis-court, a delightful bowling-ground, and 
curiously-contrived fish-ponds. The house itself 
seems to have been less remarkable than the 
furniture and the plate. It almost adjoined 
the Minster. The next place visited was 
the manor, formerly St. Mary’s Abbey, but 
then used for the Lord President’s lodgings. On 
Tuesday morning our tourists thought it time to 
depart from York, though they ‘‘ would willingly 
have stayed longer to hear a famous scholar tried 
for blasphemy in the High Commission Court.” 
Denying themselves this pleasure, however, they 
spurred on for ‘‘Topliffe, near Spur Rippon,’’ 
found good entertainment though the town was 
small, and went on next day to Durham. Their 
account of it is still accurate, though within the 
last half-century the marvellously picturesque 
spot has been surrounded by a legion of mean 
streets and petty dwellings, like an army 
encamped to beseige it. Still, however, the 
cathedral is ‘‘placed on the top of the city, all on 
a rock, like a hill ina dale.’’ Still the castle and 
the heart of the town are close beside it, and still 
they are ‘‘ environed and nigh girt round by the 
river Weare.’’ In the cathedral they found, 
amongst many other things of note, ‘‘a font not 
to be paralleled in our land, with a wooden 
cover opening like a four-quartered globe, 
‘carved with such variety of joiner's work as 
makes all beholders to admire.” There was a 
remarkable clock, showing the moon’s age, the 
day of the month, &., and ‘‘a fair communion 
table, which cost £200, of black branched marble, 
supported by six fair columns of touchstone.”’ 
This had been erected at the cost of the dean, 
Dr. Hunt, who was then living, and seems to 
have been an unusually late example of a stone 
altar in an English church. It would take up 
too much space to enumerate all the other 
marvels of Durham Cathedral, its monuments, 
its manuscripts, and its vestments. The singular 
bronze knocker which still exists there, and 
which is said to have been meant for the use of 
persons seeking sanctuary, is not referred to. 


From Durham to Newcastle was the next 
stage. This town was then surrounded by a 
strong and fairly-built wall, with many towers 
thereon. It was governed by a mayor and twelve 
aldermen ; and ‘‘the last mayor and now recorder 
did both endure knighthood’’ during his 
Majesty’s late progress. The town-hall, the 
castle; the ‘‘ neat cross,’’ and the four churches 
were all visited; but no remark is made on the 
striking tower of St. Nicholas. At Hexham, on 
the way to Carlisle, it is noted that the large 
cathedral-like church is much defaced and 
decayed, and unseemly kept. Carlisle Cathedral 
was little better. It is described as looking like 
a great wild country church—not beautified nor 
adorned one whit. It contained the monument 
of Snowden, the bishop ‘‘that preached Robin 
Hood to our late renowned king.’”’ Does any 
other record exist of such a sermon—or does 
anyone now know what was the meaning of 
‘‘preaching Robin Hood’’? Disappointed in 
Carlisle, the travellers were delighted at an in- 
vitation from Lord William Howard to Naworth 
Castle. They were most hospitably and 


!courteously entertained, and questioned about 
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various matters relating to Norfolk. Lord 
Howard informed them that though the united 
ages of his wife and himself amounted to 140 
years, they only made up 25 years between them 
when they were married. Amongst other dishes 
served at table, a live roe was brought in—prob- 
ably as a kind of centre ornament. 

At Penrith, at Kendal, and at Lancaster, few 
architectural notes were made. In Lancashire 
the tourists were appalled by ‘‘ those deep hell 
coal-pits,’’ which their horses were the first to 
discover, and by their snuffing helped them to 
escape from ‘‘this black and dismal danger.” 
Avoiding these perils, they journeyed through 
Wigan, Preston, and Warrington, to Chester ; 
at which place for the present we may leave 
them. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
BUILDINGS. 


HE Government Buildings in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 will be a 
remarkable example of iron construction. The 
central dome is-120ft. in diameter, is surrounded 
by a series of galleries, and will be covered 
alternately by curved and straight-pitched roofs. 
These roofs are 50ft. span from centre to centre 
of columns, which are of Phoenix section. The 
main rafters are of two angle-irons, 6 by 4in., 
weighing 72lb. per yard. The struts are T-shaped, 
ends of which are riveted to suitable connecting 
plates with steel pins 2fin. diameter. The truss 
is tied to the columns by T irons 7ft. below the 
springing. The straight-pitched truss may be 
described as being composed of an inverted king 
and queen post to each principal rafter, the two 
trussed rafters being tied together by square 1 in. 
tie-bars. The curved roof is of similar construc- 
tion, but has a central skylight surmounting it. 
The tie connecting the end of each truss 
to the column which cuts off the angle 
of each roof is an important feature, in 
securely connecting the truss with the columns, 
andin giving transverse rigidity to the structure. 
These angle ties or brackets improve greatly the 
appearance, and give a sense of stability to the 
Jight construction. The columns are of the 
Phoenix type, rolled in four segments and riveted 
together, and are 45ft. in height. As an example 
of economical iron construction that is capable of 
speedy erection, these buildings will probably 
be unsurpassed from an engineering point of 
view. The variety in the plan and type of con- 
struction of these several buildings is instructive 
to the student. In every case the sections of 
members and connections are of the simplest 
kind, generally angle-irons, single or duplicated, 
for struts and rafters, square bars for the tensile 
members, and lattice arrangements for the prin- 
cipal girders. ‘The possible variety of arrange- 
ments which may be adopted will be seen, no 
doubt, in this forthcoming exhibition of the 
world’s material progress. 
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CHIPS. 


The name of William Woollett, of Brixton-road, 
S.W., surveyor and architect, appears in Tuesday's 
Gazette among the adjudications in bankruptcy. 


It is stated at Maidstone that West Malling 
Abbey has been purchased by a lady, who intends 
to ‘‘restore”’ the fabric and dedicate it to the use 
of a community of ‘‘ Enclosed Sisters of the Bene- 
dictine Order.’’ 


A Boston journal announces, but the statement 
must we fear be classed among the tall stories, 
that ‘‘ we have decided to erect a school-house large 
enough to accommodate 500 scholars three stories 
high.”’ 

At the last meeting of the Halifax town counci 
on the 6th inst., a report of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee was presented, in which the approval 
of tenders for the erection of a new technica! school 
was recommended, the total cost being £12,409. 
This led to a lengthy discussion, and it was decided 
that the matter should be deferred until after the 
November elections. 


Mr. Justice Romer has pronounced his judgment 
in the Hickling Broad case. He decided that the 
plaintiff, Mr. Micklethwaite, who desired to prevent 
anyone from fishing or shooting in the Board, has 
established his ownership of the water, as the suc- 
cessor to persons to whom it was awarded by the 
Inclosure Commissioners in 1808. The learned judge 
held that the Broad is not tidal. The plaintiff was 
entitled to his costs in supporting his contention on 
these points, but Mr. Justice Romer declined to 
restrain the defendant from boating on any part of 
the Broad. 
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NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 


Last week we illustrated the selected design for 
this work, besides three out of the four other 
designs in the final competition. We now give 
further illustrations of these designs in detail, 
and also illustrate the remaining scheme, which 
was submitted by Mr. Ernest Runtz. This 
design was reckoned second in merit by the 
referee, Mr. T. E, Collcutt, who, however, said 
in his report that ‘‘in neither of the designs 
would” the council ‘“‘have a building equal in 
architectural merit to those erected in Oxford in 
recent years.’”’ Mr. Runtz claimed economy, 
simplicity and directness of plan, concentration 
- and intercommunication of all departments, 
avoidance of internal open areas, retention of 
vaults under present Corn Exchange, complete 
natural lighting throughout, special attention to 
ventilation and warming, ample entrances and 
exits (six in all) to the town-hall and concert- 
room, provision for future extension. The 
following abstract from his report gives a 
description of the departments. The town-hall 
and concert-room are situated upon the first floor 
in the rear of the library, are bounded on the 
north by the grand staircase hall and foyer, and 
on the south by Blue Boar-street, access being 
given by the former to the principal portion, 
other approaches and exits from the latter. The 
police and administration of justice departments 
are retained in the rear of the site, the official 
portion of the former being on the ground floor, 
the latter on the first floor; they are distinct 
from the other departments, although (in com- 
mon with all other portions of the building) 
arranged for intercommunication if desired. The 
entrances are from Blue Boar-street, inasmuch ag 
police-courts and offices are objectionable in any 
main thoroughfare, such as St. Aldate’s-street. 
The municipal offices occupy the northern por- 
tion of the facade ; they adjoin and communicate 
with the town clerk’s offices, and form one block. 
The approach is by a flight of steps facing the 
tower. The public library is at the south-west 
corner of the site, approached directly from 
St. Aldate’s-street. The whole of the offices 
available for daily public business are on the 
ground floor, with other various approaches 
opening directly into the entrance hall on the 
north and east sides of the same. The planning 
is based upon the principles generally approved 
and adopted in municipal offices—viz., clerks’ 
offices are used as thoroughfares into private 
rooms. Accommodation is provided for 26,000 
volumes in the lending library and bookstore. 
The newsroom accommodates 40 readers, and the 
magazine room 46 readers. The reference 
reading-room has accommodation for 7,000 
volumes. The ventilation for the town hall is 
arranged in two systems—one for use in winter, 


and the other in summer. 2,000 cubic feet per 
head per hour of fresh, filtered, and warmed air 
was arranged for an audience of 1,400, propelled 
by a 7ft. fan specially designed. For summer 
ventilation the fresh air would be propelled at 
the lower portion of the hall, and would pass 
away by the openings of the sliding-roof. The 
materials proposed to be used were Monk's 
Park stone, and Box Ground Bath for ex- 
ternal work. The town hall to be largely 
decorated in fibrous plaster and low relief; the 
council chamber in wainscot oak. Of the archi- 
tectural treatment, the author says: ‘‘I venture 
to think that the designs exhibit a distinctly 
original treatment of Gothic Renaissance, both 
characteristic and unique, with an idea carried 
throughout the plan. Ido not pretend to have 
discovered anything new, but only to have 
developed a style unlike anything in Oxford, but 
yet harmonising with the surrounding buildings. 
The main block of buildings has been set back, 
which materially assists the appearance. The 
skyline is varied and picturesque’? No doubt of 
the grouping of this design, in the words of the 
referee, it may be said ‘‘ the general idea of the 
architectural treatment, is decidedly superior to ”’ 
Mr. Hare’s design. Mr. Collcutt thinks, however, 
that the detail is not equal in merit to Mr. Hare’s, 
‘and certainly does not bear out the impression 
made by the elevation in the first competition.” 
Our own opinion of the merits of these five 
designs, which we have now placed before our 
readers by these illustrations, was clearly set 
forth in our review published on June 24 last. 


USEFUL MODERN FURNITURE, HOME ARTS 


EXHIBITION. 


Tue Coffer which comes first on this illustrated 
sheet is made in unpolished walnut, and was one 
of the most successful pieces in the exhibition. 
It is an adaptation from an old Italian example, 
but although receiving its inspiration from that 
source, the general design has had new life im- 
parted to it by the character of the mouldings 
and quaintly spread legs—all in good taste and 
free from apparent effort. Indeed, the plainness 
of every part, except the one carved panel in 
front (which we take to be really the only old 
part of the design), is one of its chief merits. It 
is capitally put together, moreover, the design of 
construction being worked out by Mr. C. Voysey, 
architect. It comes from the Stepney class, and 
Messrs. Herbert Shaw and Jas. Lewis are re- 
sponsible for carrying out the work. The Looking- 
Glass from Bolton-on-Swale is adapted from 
an old panel by Miss. Beatrice Carpenter. 
It is pleasing in its novelty, though not 
of equal merit throughout, and the con- 
truction struck us as being capable of im- 
provement. The woodwork is oak stained green, 
The Hall- Chest is executed in unpolished oak and 
forms a most useful piece of furniture. ‘The 
upper part is arranged as a chest, while beneath 
are two drawers, a cupboard, and a handy recess. 
The design of the turned legs is the weakest 
part, as it hardly accords with the archaic 
character of the carving. Messrs. Thomas Dob- 
son, Robert Brown, George Taylor, Frederick 
Atkinson, and Charles Lennick, of the Gainford 
class, were associated together in its production. 
The Drawing Whatnot from Penshurst is a capital 
solution of the difficulty of what to do with our 
portfolios, which will appeal to all architects. 
The design, too, is good and appropriate. The 
character imparted to the two front posts, while 
keeping all the carved work without projection, 
is decidedly clever. Beneath the shelves (which 
are adjustable to required heights) is a drawer ; 
and again, beneath this, two side cupboards, and 
one in the centre recess, which latter would be 
well-nigh useless. It is executed in walnut 
from the design of A. and J. Escombe; the 
square panels are evidently adapted from the 
panelling of an old house at Exeter, now at the 
South Kensington Museum. Messrs. G. Totman, 
T. Izzard, and Albert Izzard did the carving and 
construction. We gave a full report of the ex- 
hibition in our issue of June 17. 


DETAILS OF HOTEL DE VILLE, OUDENARDE. 


We printed in our issue of March 18 last details 
of the dormers at the above building. We now 
give a reproduction of the ground-floor arcade 
from the working drawings of Prof. Hillespulle, 
the architect of the restoration. We are indebted 
to M. Vincent Lenertz for his courtesy in lend- 
ing us the drawings, and we hope shortly to 
publish details of the clock tower in the centre of 
the facade. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 
RESULTS. 


A.—Finz Art.—1st Class Certificates: W. J. Keith, 
Donaldson Medal ; Miss G. M. Dulley, Book Prize 
2nd Class Certificates : Clyde Young, W. C. Brown. 

B.—Construorion.—I1st Class Certificates: W. G. 
Hazell, Donaldson Medal; A. F. Wickstead, Book Prize; 
H. G. Church, C, L. T. Griffith. 2nd Class Certificates : 
A. R. Hennel, G. H. Coles, Clyde Young. 

Proressors’ Prizz ror SKETCHES.—W. C. Brown. 

_ Carpenters’ Company’s Prizes.—Architectural Draw- 
ing: Theobald. Constructional Drawing: H. J. C. Kiihl, 
A. Hayward. 

N.B.—Prizes and certificates lie at the office of the 

College. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


York.—The committee appointed to select a 
sculptor to execute the bust of the late Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, to be placed in the 
entrance hall of the new Courts of Justice, in 
Clifford-street, York, assembled on Wednesday 
week in the Mansion House, in that city, for the 
purpose of inspecting the busts which had been 
forwarded by the following competitors :—A. N. 
Hessay, York; W. D. Keyworth, London and 
Hull; G. W. Milburn, York; D. W. Stevenson, 
Edinburgh; J. Verheyden, London; Walter 
Merrott, London; George EH. Wade, London ; 
W. J. S. Webber, Harrogate ; F. J. Williamson, 
Esher; Joseph Whitehead, London. The com- 
mittee unanimously gave preference to the two 
models executed respectively by Mr. W. D. 
Keyworth, of London and Hull, and Mr. F. J. 
Williamson, of Esher. On these a vote was 
taken, and it was in favour of Mr. Williamson, 
who has already produced a fac-simile for the 
Queen. The bust and pedestal are to be executed 
within three months from the present time. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Narionat Art Traryine Scuoou.—Sir James 
Linton, P.RI., distributed the prizes to the 
students of the National Art Training School at 
South Kensington on Tuesday. Mr. John 
Sparkes, the principal, in his report, stated 
that the students gained in the national and 
local competitions of 1891 1 gold medal, 3 
silver medals, 5 bronze medals, 9 national 
competition books, 119 third-grade prizes, and 
30 prizes of a lower value. The students in 
training, national scholars, and free students 
who took honorary awards obtained 4 gold 
medals, 16 silver medals, 23 bronze medals, and 
62 national competition book prizes. In the local 
competition, open to students of these schools 
only, 10 silver medals, 21 national competition 
books, and 4 third-grade prizes were awarded. 
At the third-grade, or highest art examinations, 
35 art certificates were obtained by students in 
the National Art Training School. Twenty 
students obtained prizes for passing ‘‘ excellent.” 
At the second-grade examinations in May, 26 
students obtained 30 prizes, 32 passes were 
obtained. and 8 obtained the second-grade cer- 
tificate. The holders of the travelling scholar- 
ships were Mr. John H. Parkyn with the gold 
medal, Mr. H. C. Innes Fripp with the silver 
medal, and Mr. Peter McCrossan with the bronze 
medal. Sir James Linton then distributed the 
prizes, after which he addressed _the students, in 
the course of which he contended that since its 
establishment in 1849 South Kensington had 
fully borne its part in the development of the 
fine arts. As on aformer occasion when he dis- 
tributed the prizes, he warned the students not 
to neglect the characteristic features of English 
art for those of other countries. 


The new Free Church at Mofiat, N.B., was 
opened on Wednesday week. The church, which 
has been erected from plans prepared by Mr. D. B. 
Burnie, architect, Edinburgh, is in the Early 
English style. The church is seated for 700, the 
total cost being £4,200. 


A few weeks ago the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board voted £180,000 for the improvement of the 
Canada, Huskisson, and adjoining docks, in order to 
afford accommodation for the great Atlantic liners, 
and at the last meeting of the Board the committee 
of works brought forward a supplementary recom~ 
mendation to spend £27,000 more at these docks. 
They asked for £19,000 to construct a passage 90ft. 
wide between the proposed new half-tide dock and 
the Huskisson Dock, so as to provide 600ft, of 
working quays. The committee also asked for 
£8,000 to erect a shed at the south-east end of the 
Huskisson Dock. The recommendations were unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HERE is wonderfully ‘little doing in the 
architectural way, so far as concerns 
matters topical, politics being still in the as- 
cendant, and holiday-making coming quickly 
into prominence. Perhaps if one thing has 
created more interest than another during the 
past few weeks it is the Oxford competition, Mr. 
Hare’s success having brought to a finish an 
interesting struggle. The architectural elections 
have been swamped by the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and the result of the Association party- 
struggle has not made an epoch. If the pro- 
fessional world appears as dull and featureless to 
readers as to myself, I might just as well be still 
in Scotland, discovering hills beyond Pentland 
and lands beyond Forth, as commenting upon any 
matter in these pages. 


I was glad to see the letter of Mr. M. R. 
Ellerton in your last issue, One of the things 
that have been constantly advocated herein is 
the appointment of assessors of special knowledge 
of special cases, What more disheartening to 
the competitor—specially acquainted with his 
subject—than to learn that a gentleman of abso- 
lutely no experience in that particular line of 
design has been appointed assessor to the com- 
petition? Itis scarcely necessary to appoint 
two or three assessors. One good one is worth 
several of less skill, and too many cooks may 
spoil the ‘‘ broth,’’ even in the way of architec- 
tural competitions. For exceptionally-large 
buildings your correspondent’s suggestion may 
be good ; but in the ordinary way what is wanted 
is one really competent man. By a competent 
person I mean an architect of known experience 
in library planning, school designing, or what- 
ever the subject may be, and not someone who 
‘‘crams’’ for the work, and hastily gets up in- 
formation on the spur of the moment. 


From the size and character of the advertise- 
ment from the Corporation of Bournemouth, one 
might imagine that it announced a competition 
of great magnitude, and not merely a garden 
pavilion. Itis, however, pleasing to peruse an 
advertisement for competition plans so thorough 
and complete. Youthful and not over-rich com- 
petitors will complain of the three-guinea 
entrance-fee, which does seem unnecessary. On 
the other hand, payment is offered to the six 
architects to be selected for the final competition, 
although I cannot make out whether there is to 
be fifty pounds between six architects or £50 
each. It makes all the difference. The other- 
wise complete account is here decidedly vague. 


I am glad that the County Council is at last 
likely to do something practical in the way of 
London street improvements. The Improve- 
ments Committee haye prepared a report upon 
the proposal to construct a new street from the 
southern approach to the Tower Bridge towards 
the south of London, It appears that the City 
Corporation have arranged for the construction of 
an approach road from the bridge to Tooley- 
street, but from Tooley-street towards the south 
itis only possible to advance through narrow 
and winding thoroughfares. The Improvement 
Committee of the L.C.C. consequently recom- 
mend the construction of a new street 
from this approach road in Tooley-street to 
near Bricklayers’ Arms at the junction of the 
Old and New Kent roads. <A street 60ft. in 
width is proposed, and the committee recommend 
another attempt to obtain Parliamentary sanction 
to the adoption of the betterment principle. The 
total cost of the whole improvement is estimated 
at about £423,000, and it is said that were the 
street made 80ft. wide it would cost one-third 
more—a statement that seems to set rule-of-three 
at defiance. The improvement seems a sensible 
one. It is evidently of little use to construct a 
bridge with insufficient approaches. The Tower 
Bridge is now getting on, and in some ways 
approaching completion. I had a good view of 
it the other day when leaving St. Katherine’s 
Dock, and again when drawing up to a quay, 
quite close to the ibridge, on my return from 
Edinburgh. The process of encasing the metal 
work in masonry goes on apace, and soon the 
iron skeletons will be transformed into elaborate 
Gothic towers, more or less pleasing to the eye, 
according to the taste of the beholder. It is ex- 
pected that the bridge will be opened for traffic 
some time next year. 


Mr. John Hutton, the County Council’s new 
chairman, is said to have shown great industry 
in Committee; Lord Carington, in proposing the 
new chairman, especially mentioning the Build- 
ingAct Committee. There is always plenty of room 
for industry and energy in dealing with the 
Building Act, and if, in his new position of 
Chairman to the Council, Mr. Hutton can still 
further revise and improve this piece of legis- 
lature, it will bea great thing. By the bye, in 
connection with the Report on the proposed new 
street between Tooley-street and Bricklayers’ 
Arms, Major Probyn has givon notice to move 
that the Report be referred back to the Improve- 
ments Committee with a view to ascertain if it 
be possible to acquire land on either side of the 
new road, and thus insure the architectural cha- 
racter of the new buildings. The Report is to 
be discussed at next Tuesday’s meeting. 


The annual cholera scare is now well on. 
This year there seems some slight ground 
for taking precautionary measures, though 
there is no knowing, it being so easy to 
make an epidemic out of printing - ink. 
It was only a few days ago that an old lady, 
much interested in the treatment of hydrophobia 
by hygienic methods, as distinct from filthy 
Pasteurism, pointed out how in the great days of 
Pasteur, when hydrophobia was so much talked 
about, cases occurred with astonishing frequency 
in all parts of the country, where now we never 
hear of it. Perchance, however, the stringent 
muzzling order—the rigid carrying out of which, 
in spite of flabby sentimentalism, is something 
to be thankful for in these days—had much to do 
with this. To return to the cholera, the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Standard 
gives an anecdote related by Prince Mestcherski. 
The Prince was told by an ex-mayor that when 
he once proposed, during the last cholera 
epidemic, certain necessary sanitary measures, a 
member of the Duma (the Municipal Council) got 
up and declared that dirt was a national char- 
acteristic dear to every Russian, and far from 
endeayouring in this respect to imitate European 
civilisation, every true Russian should strenuously 
oppose all efforts to extract him from his national 
filth. This speech was received with frenzied de- 
light, and the whole Duma repaired to the church 
to pray for deliverance not from the cholera, but 
from the reactionary mayor. As a sequel to this, 
the priest refused to perform the prayers, on the 
ground that it would be equivalent to praying 
for the death of a fellow-creature. How far the 
story is to be taken seriously it is, of course, 
difficult to say; but we do know that very many 
sanitary reforms on the Continent are prevented 
by the prejudices of the people. 


The ‘‘generaltone” of A.A. Notes for July is 
decidedly rural, and sayours much of holiday- 
making; otherwise I do not see any marked 
change from the old management. It is a safe 
number for me: the articles are unsigned, so that 
I cannot be brought to book by black heads or 
greybeards for any criticisms I may venture. As 
a matter of fact, there is not much to criticise, 
the number being decidedly light and superficial. 
Mr. Sidney Vacher explains that he has no wish 
or intention to injure the R.I.B.A., so that body 
will be able to get along, afterall. How thank- 
ful both the Institute and Association ought to 
be that the great crisis seems past, and that the 
thundered anathemas of the high-art men have 
not shaken No. 9 to its very foundations ! 


Y 


OTH. 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, will lay the corner-stone of the 
permanent Church of the Good Shepherd, Mans- 
field-road, Hampstead, on Saturday afternoon in 
next week, July 23. We illustrated the church, 
which is being built from plans by Messrs. James 
Brooks and Son, in our issue of the 17th ult., from 
a drawing now on view at the Academy. 


The deputy-chairman of the London County 
Council, Mr. Hutton, opened on Saturday after- 
noon the third and last section of Rosebery Avenue, 
the new street from the Angel, Islington, to the 
Holborn Town-hall. This improvement was 
initiated by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the roadway which has been constructed is 
1,173 yards in length, and has running under ita 
large subway. In the course of the work of con- 
struction 2,382 persons haye been displaced and 
subsequently provided for. The improvement has 


cost £353,526, but the outlay will be diminished by|son was the contractor. 
| the sale of unused lands. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH RZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Tue Bririsx Scoot at ArHens.—The annual 
meeting of this school was held at 22, Albe- 
marle-street, on Thursday afternoon, the 8th 
inst., the Marquis of Bute in the chair. The 
annual report was read by Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 
The hon. secretary stated that the financial 
position of the school was still very precarious, 
depending as it did upon a very limited number 
of grants and subscriptions. Lord Bute, in 
moving the adoption of the report, urged the 
continuity of Greek life, and deprecated the 
vicious tendency to write the history of Greece 
within artificial limits. Archeology was the 
handmaid of history, whose monuments she 
studied, recorded, and preserved, and from the 
purely historical point of view the mosques near 
the Stoa of Hadrian and the great water-clock 
were as much monuments of the history of Greece 
as was the Parthenon itself. Indeed, they were 
historical monuments of a most precious type, 
because their meanness as compared with the 
ancient and national structures was, for whoso- 
ever saw them, an instant and striking proof of 
the barbarism and degradation of the Turanian 
savages by whom they were created, as con- 
trasted with the greatness of the noble Aryan 
race who created the other. He did not argue 
that where one historical monument hopelessly 
interfered with another, as the mosque with the 
Parthenon; the inferior should not be removed ; 
but such removal should only be effected after 
the greatest consideration, after making accurate 
records of what was to be destroyed, and with 
the careful preservation and transference, if need 
were, to another site of the historical monuments 
disturbed. From this standpoint he pleaded on 
behalf of mosaic floors of the Roman period, some 
of which he had seen in the actual course of 
destruction in the neighbourhood of Athens, and 
also advocated the study ef the Byzantine monu- 
ments, both ecclesistical and secular, the latter 
including the buildings of Mistra, crowned by 
the Gothic Imperial Palace, inhabited at the time 
of his accession by Constantine XIII. Mr. 
Edwin Pears, of Constantinople, remarked that 
Byzantine work offered a field which had been 
practically untilled. Dr. Waldstein bore testi- 
mony to the value of the work of the British 
School. The Greek Minister (M. Gennadius 
moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, whi 
was seconded by Professor Jebb, M.P., and 
carried unanimously. , iF 


Svrrotk Iysrirvute or ArcHmoLtocy. — On 
Thursday in last week a large party of the 
members and friends of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology and Natural History had a ramble 
through what is well known locally as the 
‘Garden of Suffolk.” The Rev. - Francis 
Haslewood, the hon. secretary, acted as guide 
for the day. The members proceeded by rail 
from Ipswich to Saxmundham, and thence visited 
by brakes the church and Wool Staplers’ Guild- 
house at Kelsale, Yoxford Church, Sibton Abbey 
(where Mr. W. H. St. John Hope gave an 
address), and Dunnington Church (at which 
place Mr. T. E. Key read a paper). 


‘ 


Excavations are being made with successful 
results in a barrow situate within the supposed 
Roman camp at Grassington. The mound contains 
four chambers, and it is in the central one that 
interesting relics have been discovered, together 
with a large quantity of human remains. Five 
human skulls have been noted, with other portions 
of the bodies to which they have belonged. Frag- 
ments of four urns have been found, and also white 
flints, flint arrow heads, and a bone pin. The work 
is being conducted under the direction of the Rey. 
Bailey J. Harker, F.R.A.S. 


A block of parochial buildings erected on the 
Victoria Estate, Wellingborough, in connection 
with All Saints’ Church, were dedicated and opened 
last week by the Bishop of Leicester. The edifice 
which is situate at the corner of Winstanley and 
Strode Roads, provides accommodation for infant 
day-school, Sunday-school, church institute, Bible 
classes, &c. It is built of red brick, with Bath 
stone dressings, and covered with Broseley tiles, 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Talbot Brown 
and Fisher. It consists on the ground floor of a 
large hall, and a classroom, cloak-room, &c. On 
the first floor are a suite of rooms for general parish 
purposes, and in the basement is cellarage accom- 
modation and a heating apparatus. Mr. G. Hen- 
The cost was about 
£1,760, 
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OUR STREETS AND FOOTWAYS. 


\ UCH convenience would be felt if the City 
authorities turned their attention to the 
requirements of street traffic. All know the 
serious daily block that takes place between.the 
Bank and the Mansion House, or even across 
King William-street, during a busy hour of the 
day, how difficult it is to find a way through the 
lines of omnibuses and cabs. A subway would 
give immediat> relief to this congested focus of 
City life; but the City has to depend on the 
initiative and enterprise of a newly-formed 
tunnel railway company to supply this urgent 
need, and it is, of course, uncertain as yet 
whether the company will fulfil its fair promises. 
The subterranean obstacles to the projected 
scheme of subways are undoubtedly formidable ; 
but there can be no real difficulty in uniting the 
pavements by foot-bridges, sufficiently high to 
allow headway for omnibuses and laden waggons, 
and the only objection that can be raised to such 
structures is their appearance. They may be 
very unsightly straight girders, spoiling the 
vistas of our streets, or artistically designed 
erections with ascending staircases suitable to 
the locality. Some communication is absolutely 
demanded at our principal crossings, and as 
necessary evils itis time they received attention. 
The repeated breaking up of roadways and foot- 
ways in the City is another source of great public 
inconvenience. What with gas, water, and 
electric lighting companies, there is little 
prospect of a cessation of these tiresome opera- 
tions, or of our pavements resuming their normal 
condition. Would it not be far more sensible to 
make companies lay down concrete or iron sub- 
ways or channels with proper coverings, so that 
they may be opened without trouble, and the 
breaking up of wood or asphalte paving. Nothing 
appears more crude and clumsy than digging new 
trenches and laying pipes and channels every 
time a new company obtains powers. The Legisla- 
tare should insist upon a more rational system. 


A al 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE third and last of a series of three lectures 

_ on the history and development of English 
architecture, by as many distinguished architects, 
was delivered by Mr. T. Graham Jackson, A.R A,, 
M.A., to the students of Toynbee Hall, Com- 
i Whitechapel, on Wednesday 
evening. ‘The lectures, which were organised by 
the council of the East London Antiquarian 
Society, have followed each other, in proper 
chronological sequence, at a month’s interval. 
The first, by Mr. Aston Webb, V.P.R.I.B.A., 
delivered on Wednesday, May 11, had as its 
subject, ‘‘ The Architecture of the Hleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries” ; the second, by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., given on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 8, carried forward the story to ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies” ; while, in the closing address, Mr. 
Jackson dealt with ‘‘ Architecture of the Vif- 
teenth Century.’’ In his introductory remarks, 
the lecturer of Wednesday evening sketched in 
some detail the changes and developments in 
Gothic architecture which led up to the Perpen- 
dicular, or, as the late Edmund Sharpe more 
correctly named it, the Rectilinear style. Illus- 
trating his points by numerous blackboard draw- 
ings, Mr. Jackson demonstrated that Pointed 
architecture was the outcome of expediency and 
economy, the use of the pointed arch allowing of 
the use of smaller stones than did the round arch. 
That it was at first adopted for purely construc- 
tional reasons was evident from the familiar fact 
that in the earlier examples of Transitional 
architecture pointed arches were employed to 
carry the weight and to cover large spans, while 
the older round-headed ones were retained as 
decorative features. The Gothic style _ was 
essentially one of unrest and progress ; it never 
remained stationary. Its builders were never 
content with the progress already made, but 
each new constructional problem solved, each 
fresh step forward was but a ’vantage ground 
from which to move onwards to attack 
a more difficult position. A point of 
great importance was that the Gothic style 
throughout was essentially a masonry style, 


_and its development was clearly shown by its 


treatment of windows and vaulting. The 
windows, for example, which at first were 
isolated lancets, were brought together in 
couples and in triplets, and the group was then 


inclosed-under a common head, which was next 
pierced; the piers between the windows were 
gradually reduced to mullions; the spandrels on 
either side of the circular opening in the head 
were pierced. At first the piercing was the 
principal motive of the window, but soon the 
bar separating the lights, and not the lights 
themselves, became the chief object of the 
designer. This change, the stages in which 
were eludicated by Mr. Jackson by blackboard 
sketches, first introduced in France, soon spread 
to England, and speedily developed in this 
country, resulting in the rebuilding of abbeys 
and churches on a scale of great magnificence 
and splendour. The builders of France used 
for a longer period this Geometrical phase 
of art, and, indeed, developed it into a 
thoroughly uninteresting and rigid style. 
Whereas for the motives of our 13th-century 
architecture we must admit our indebtedness to 
French architects, on the contrary the art of the 
14th and 15th centuries was entirely our own in 
development, and owed nothing to France. 
Indeed, the examination of dates proved that the 
Flowing style was not adopted in France till we 
were on the point of abandoning it. Further, 
our Perpendicular style was peculiarly English, 
and, in the lecturer’s judgment, was not sur- 
passed in some respects by the art of any 
country. Incidentally, Mr. Jackson remarked 
that he had adhered to the titles given to the 
course of lectures, which appeared to group the 
successive developments of Gothic architecture 
into as many centuries; but in fact the periods, 
except in the 14th century, did not correspond 
with these arbitrary dates, and the Perpendicular 
style of which he wished principally to speak, 
although nominally a 15th-century style, was seen 
in full vigour in 1375 at Gloucester Cathedral, 
at William of Wykeham’s College at Oxford in 
1380, and the same builder's work at Winchester 
in 1387. They had now arrived at the period 
when Gothic art was entering on its last stage; 
within less than 300 years from its origin it had 
attained its full growth, every difficulty had been 
mastered, and every constructional problem solved. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to have daunted the 
Gothic builders. From first to last, as he had 
already remarked, Gothic architecture was pre- 
eminently a stone-cutting style|; the master masons 
were throughout the architects of the churches 
and other buildings. The lecturer traced the 
development of the urvilinear into the 
Rectilinear window. The tangential curves 
of the window tracery had suggested ogee forms, 
but now the bar tracery was carried up to the 
head of the window, which was next increased 
in width, to afford greater light and room for 
single-figure subjects. The head of the window 
was now flattened into a four-centred curve, and 
eventually was perfectly horizontal. The head 
of the window was divided into rectangular com- 
partments, by mullions which were either 
cinquefoliated or battlemented. The mould- 


ings became simpler and_ shallower, and 
this was equally marked in the _ piers 
carrying the arcades of the church, 


where both in profile and on plan the pier 
and its abacus assumed a diamond outline. 
The foliage capitals, the glory of the Curvilinear 
style, now very rarely occurred, and where they 
were introduced were not nearly so well designed 
as in earlier examples, but moulded caps were 
almost universal. One of the worst features was 
the falling off in sculpture; it was now very 
seldom employed, and where introduced, as in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, was 
inclosed in panelling, of which one could soon 
have too much. A great development was 
apparent in vaulting. The quadripartite 
vaulting changed into rib-and-panel treatment, 
in which the panel was merely subsidiary, and 
was frequently filled in, the ribs forming the 
only constructional feature. More interlaced ribs 
were introduced, bosses were placed on the inter- 
sections, and were gradually made more and more 
conspicuous features, and the ribs were all struck 
with curves of the same radius, so as to facilitate 
the work of filling-in the interspaces. Whereas 
the void left in a single bay of a quadripartite 
vault was a hollow-sided inverted pyramid, 
the figure formed by the void left in the 
new system was a hollow-sided regular cone ; 
the plan of the first-named vault was a rectangle 
at every point in its height, and that of the latter 
a circle or ellipse. Soon the builders sought to 
define the cone formed by the fan-tracery by 
girdling it with circular bands, the plane for 
treatment being now regarded as horizontal 


instead of verticalas before. The idea of trans- 
verse and diagonal ribs was lost, and a system of 
hollow cones was substituted for them. The 
intersecting lines as they multiplied lost 
their rib-and-panel motive, and in many 
instances, as at Henry VII.’s chapel at 
Westminster, both rib and panel were worked 
out of the same stone, and became a mere sur- 
face decoration for the lower side of the vault. 
It was probable that this fan tracery was first 
developed in roofs of the cloister walks of our 
abbeys, and the earliest known example was that 
in the cloisters at Gloucester. ‘The lecturer re- 
ferred to the magnificent effect of the style as 
carried out at Gloucester, King’s College in 
Cambridge, and Henry VII.’s chapel, remark- 
ing that the latest example was at Christ 
Church, Oxford, executed in 1604. The wood- 
work of this Perpendicular period, notably as 
displayed in stalls and roofs exhibited great 
excellence and skill, and a knowledge of the 
special treatment adapted for the material as 
distinct from masonry. No such hammer- 
beam roofs as those of Westminster Hall, Eltham 
and Hampton Court palaces, and in many of our 
great churches, were to be found on the Conti- 
nent. ‘The style did not quite die out till the 
end of the 18th century, and there were many 
proofs that it was still followed in many villages 
and out-of-the-way parts of the country until 
that period. In conclusion, Mr. Jackson urged 
that the true aim of architecture was to construct 
beautifully, and not, as he was sorry to say 
Ruskin and many other writers and architects 
had held, to decorate our constructions. 


<= ¢ 


DECORATION.* 


M* subject, ‘‘ Decoration,” is a very wide 
Hh one ; but the limitation of time and other 
considerations urge me to confine my obser- 
vations chiefly to the practical aspect of it. I 
might begin by sketching an outline of the 
historical development of decorative art, for as 
you know, the impulse to decorate is a universal 
instinct implanted in the human mind. There is 
scarcely a savage tribe that has not its char- 
acteristic ornaments. And even before he has 
learned to build a hut, or to clothe his nakedness, 
the savage will adorn his person with coloured 
pigments or tattooing, and often in devices 
admirably adapted to bring into relief the curva- 
ture and undulations of the body. The New 
Zealander is pre-eminent in this art. It is 
tempting to give an outline of the styles of orna- 
ment which have characterised the nations of 
antiquity, and to trace the symbolical meaning 
attached to the forms that most prevailed in each. 
Most of the examples that have come down to us 
are from their sacred buildings, and most of the 
ornamental forms have a sacred and symbolical 
meaning. Ornament is chiefly founded on plant 
and animal forms (of course, meandering lines 
of all kinds are an exception), and those 
plants and animals chosen for the purpose of 
religious symbolism were thought to express in 
their forms or qualities some characteristic ob- 
served in the economy of nature. Thus, her 
creative or generative power they thought they 
saw expressed in the bull and the lion. The 
serpent throughout all ancient religions was held 
in great veneration. We find that among the 
Hebrews it washeld sacred. Mosesliftedupa brazen 
serpent as a symbol of healing ; the Greek demi- 
god, Aisculapius, the patron of medicine and the 
healing art, was always accompanied by the 
serpent. The rod of Hermes has the male and 
female serpents entwined around it. Over the 
portals of Egyptian temples double serpents 
uphold the solar disc. Serpent worship to this 
day is prevalent throughout India. There are 
serpent mounds sometimes of several miles in 
extent spread over the old and new worlds. The 
serpent typified many things in ancient times. It 
is a mysterious creature, in whose eyes abide a 
weird fascination. It seemed to renew its youth 
by periodically casting its skin. When coiled ina 
circle with its tail in its mouth, it had an occult 
meaning, signifying perpetual generation. We 
see the serpent exalted into heaven as one 
of the constellations. In early developments of 
symbolic art the forms are chosen not for 
their inherent beauty, but for their mean- 
ing solely. So that, on the whole, symbolic 
styles, such as that of Egypt and the early 


* Paper read by Mr. AnpREw Wetts before the 
Sydney Architectural Association. 
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wall-colouring, thus showing the want of 
a trained guiding mind in the selection of the 
whole. How often do we find the pictures hung 
without the remotest feeling for artistic arrange- 
ment! Itis not uncommon to see them placed 
so high upon the walls as though it were a prime 
object to place them where they could not by any 
possibility be seen or enjoyed. But now at the 
threshold of our inquiry, one is confronted with 
the question: What then is good taste ; and what 
constitutes good decoration? These questions 
cannot be answered in few words. Nothing is 
so common as to find the public taste running 
after fashion—the prevailing mode being ever 
esteemed the height of good taste. During the 
last twenty-five years I have seen many changes 
of fashion—in wall-papers for instance—and each 
during its reign has been hailed as the best and 
far surpassing anything that went before it. 
Now during all this time the skill in design and 
colouring brought to bear on this particular 
manufacture has been very great. The designs 
have been supplied by the best architects and 
artistic designers, so that at no time during the 
period under consideration have the designs or 
colouring been in bad taste—(of course I refer to 
the productions of the best houses) yet anyone 
haying experience constantly finds the public to 
be led away with the idea that what 
prevailed last year, or a few years ago is 
old fashioned and consequently in bad taste. 
While during all this time the chief writers 
on the subject, and the recognised leaders 
of taste have all along consistently recognised the 
worth and pointed out the beauties of each year’s 
production. Now it is quite possible for many 
kinds of design and colouring to be beautiful, and 
what was good twenty years ago need not cease 
to be good and beautiful simply because the 
fashion may have changed. William Morris 
the poet, and art decorator, has insisted on this 
truth for the last twenty years. He produced 
artistic wall-papers then, and has added little to 
the number of his designs since, but still pro- 
duces what from the first he knew to be good for 
the adornment of our walls. And so with 
Jeffrey and Co.’s—wall-papers and designs they 
brought out twenty years ago they still print, and 
these are still their finest designs. Of course, as 
business men they bring out fresh designs yearly, 
for the sake of taking the market; but it does 
not follow that the last brought out is the best. 
The same might be said of furniture: there have 
been many changes of fashion during the last 
thirty years, yet during this time greater skill 
has been brought to bear on its manufacture than 
at any time in the history of the English nation, 
We have been going through a period of great 
fertility of invention in all thearts of design; butin 
France there has not been this listless love of 
change, yet he would be unwisely bold who 
ventured to say the French are lacking, or in any 
way inferior to ourselves in the matter of taste. 
So that the suggestion made as to what is good 
and suitable for decorations of our houses must 
be understood to be merely a selection out of 
many ways that would each be good under 
special conditions, 
(To be continued.) 


them bya long way. I am sorry to say the 
ordinary ‘productions of our workmen are not 
distinguished by elegance of form and delicacy of 
finish. It is well for us to be reminded of our 
state, and by the example of Greece discern the 
goal toward which we ought to strive. A little 
nation were they—and not so rich as we—but 
their lives must have been glad and beautiful ; 
their minds enriched with truest wealth, seeing 
that whatever they touched became things of 
of beauty in their hands. While speaking of 
decorative art throughout the world, it may be 
well to say something on the subject of colour 
generally. This is one of the subjects that 
nearly everyone thinks he is an authority 
upon, and yet there is no topic upon which more 
ignorance and error prevails. A lack of know- 
ledge prevails of what other nations have accom- 
plished; what they throughout centuries have 
found to be good. A foolish notion prevails that 
full, rich colouring is vulgar, or is in bad taste. 
A belief prevails that in a warm, sunny climate 
rich, full colouring is unsuitable. A belief exists 
that dead, grey hues afford a refreshing coolness, 
pleasing to the eye, overlooking the fact that all 
the nations who are pre-eminent for their mastery 
of colouring inhabit sunny climes. We have only 
to enumerate the nations so famed to be assured 
of this. Think of Egypt, where they have even 
more sunshine than we have in sunny New South 
Wales, and then consider the colours they delight 
in. Their temple walls, within and without, and 
their vast columns were coloured in rich shades 
of ochrey-gold, the figure-painting and hiero- 
glyphic writing brought out in deep shades of 
chocolate-brown ; the capitals resplendent with 
ultramarine, white, and the richest shapes of red. 
Their ceilings were grounded with dark blue, 
and the diapered patterns which crowned them 
shone with all the richest primary colours. Their 
whole scheme of colouring was full and rich— 
everything was decorated ; even to their mummy 
cases and the sepulchral cases wherein they 
were bestowed, their colouring was full of 
tone and harmonious. Think of China and. 
Japan! They are sunny lands, and both these 
nations are supreme as colourists. Colour does 
not need to be washed-out and insipid to be 
pleasing. It is like music, and must be har- 
moniously arranged. It may be gay and joyous 
in effect ; only group colours in due proportion 
and proximity, and the effect will be harmonious. 
Think of India and Persia! how beautiful is 
their colouring. The beauty of their textile 
fabrics (such as carpets) has never been excelled. 
Then, when you look at decorated buildings laid 
bare in the excavations of Pompeii, you see what 
the refined Greeks and Romans thought in the 
matter of colouring. It was mostly Greeks who 
executed art work in the palmy days of Rome. 
Here, again, you have dark blue ceilings, and 
walls painted in divisions and panellings. It is 
common to have black dadoes and walls of rich 
red, broken up with pilasters and panels of black 
and yellow-white, and other lustrous-coloured 
friezes. The figure painting and ornamentation 
isall in rich, full tones. The Italians, who now 
inhabit the same country, delight in rich colour- 
ing to this day. So here you have all the great 
civilisations of the world agreeing in their 
choice of splendid colouring. It will be 
a long time e’er we can afford to despise 
the taste and judgment of so many ac- 
complished nations. Rather let us acknow- 
ledge our ignorance, and go be in a fit condition 
to learn from better men. Another fact that is 
constantly borne in upon mind in the ordinary 
experience of life is the vanity and self-sufficiency 
of those who pretend to the possession of taste and 
knowledge in the absence of long and serious 
study. Should we call in the services of the 
physician, the lawyer, engineer, professor of 
music, or any specialist, we do not presume to 
dictate to him the course he ought to pursue. We 
recognise the folly of such procedure. But when 
it comes to matters of taste in form and colour, it 
is assumed that the individual untrained judge- 
ment is as good—if not a great deal better—than 
that of him who has spent his life in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in this particular direction. 
A thorough knowledge of the true principles of 
the harmonious combination of colours is one of 
the rarest qualities, and can only be attained 
after long experience and study. True prin- 
ciples of art are still little developed amongst us. 
What do we see in most houses we enter? 
An utter want of unity between the painting 
and the furnishing. The carpets, curtains, 
and chair-coverings having no relation to the 


Christian, are not so exquisite in form as in those 
styles where beauty alone is sought after, as 
in the Greek work and that of the Renais- 
sance. The beetle, among the Egyptians, was 
held in great veneration also. It is difficult for 
us to understand the reason why, until on closer 
examination we discover the motives that in- 
fluenced their choice of so insignificant a creature, 
for the scarabzeus, or beetle, appears ia Egyptian 
art more frequently than any other form, except 
the lotus-lily. The beetle lays its eggs in a little 
mass of excrement, and this it drags by its hind 
feet along the ground until it hardens in the sun; 
this it then buries in the earth, and in due time, 
quickened by the solar rays, the new birth 
emerges. The Egyptians seemed thus to see in 
the action of the beetle on a small scale, the 
action of the sublime Creator in the wide theatre 
of nature, and this likeness sufficed to endow this 
little creature with a divine character. Many 
plant forms were chosen for decorative purposes, 
for the like reasons. The lily or fleur-de-lis, 
which we now accept as the symbol of purity, is 
much older than the Christian religion. It and 
the trefoil leaf have long been used to typify 
the process of nature in its threefold aspect, 
such as the past, present, and future, the be- 
getter, the preserver, and the destroyer, the 
male and female principle, and the products 
of these twain. In Egypt they had many 
inferior deities, but one great trinity, Osiris, Isis, 
and the child Horus. Hebrew ornament was 
altogether symbolical: the esthetic principle 
finds no place in its art; it made no advance- 
ment. I might go on explaining why all manner 
of plants occupy such a large place in art and 
poetry. Such as the laurel, the bay, the ivy, 
the mistletoe, the pomegranate, and many others ; 
but this takes me rather out of my way. But as 
showing how great the influence of religious 
symbolism has been on architecture and decora- 
tive art, we have but to think of the cross—ex- 
alted into a symbol of the passion of our Lord, 
and the redemption of mankind, it now forms 
the ground plan of all the great cathedrals of 
Christendom. If the cross had not thus been 
invested with this sacred character, our great 
temples erected during more than a thousand 
years would have been someting different. Who 
can say how great the difference may have 
been? This is an aspect of my subject I’ would 
fain dwell upon ; but I must confine my observa- 
tions to something touching, more closely our 
present interests and every-day experience. 
A survey of the past shows us that all nations 
in all parts of the world have loved to 
decorate their temples, houses, dress, furni- 
ture, and almost every article of utility, 
and as in the case of Greece, we see how refined 
a nation so inclined may become ; not to mention 
their matchless temples and statuary, which we 
may suppose the inspiration and product of their 
greatest artist. What chiefly concerns us here 
is to observe that whatever their artisans and 
common workmen fashioned is indued with grace, 
symmetry, repose, and elegance. The mason’s 
work, such as altars, milestones, urns, and such- 
like, are all distinguished by these qualities. 
Think of the marvellous shapes of grace—the 
patterns, hand and eye created ; how varied and 
how delicately fair in form; and thousands of 
such urns and vases fill the shelves of our 
museums, not one of which is crude or ungainly 
made, Hundreds of workmen must have shaped 
them on the wheel—common workmen, who yet 
could fashion works so very uncommon—art 
workmen were they all, imbued with the spirit of 
loveliness. What shall we say of the painters 
who further graced them with the perfect forms 
of gods and heroes? What delicacy and subtlety 
of touch do their firm, free lines declare! 
Think of the many hands engaged in this one 
branch of art! Here again we see the art 
workman who loved his work, and put his heart 
and soul into it. Then, how exquisite the beauty 
of their ornamental forms ! They are the very 
embodiment of grace and refinement. They 
must have been inspired with the spirit—art. 
Their workers in gold and bronze are no excep- 
tion. All the things they fashioned are to this 
day models of grace and beauty—their furniture, 
dress, and all their commonest things were trans- 
formed by this spirit into dreams of beauty, Our 
English poet Keats, who was a Greek in spirit, 
has declared a thing of beauty to be a joy for 
ever. And so, indeed, itis. Now, how do we 
stand in Australia as compared with the Greeks ? 
I think that even the most patriotic must (how- 
ever reluctantly) confess we do not approach 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pumps and Pumping, by M. Powts Bats, 
M.I.M.E., second edition revised (London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Son).—The author of 
‘* Woodworking Machinery, Saw Mills,’’ and ** A 
Handbook for Steam Users,’’? &c., has use- 
fully brought together, in a small compass for 
practical use, notes on the selection, construction, 
and management of pumps. Very numerous 
and varied are the types of pumps which are 
here classified. Five kinds are treated: (1) lift 
pumps, (2) plunger or force pumps, (3) 
centrifugal and rotary pumps, (4) mechanical 
water-lifters, and (5) injectors. Mr. Bale ig 
an expert in mechanical contrivances, and has 
given the results of his practical knowledge on 
the points to be considered in successful and econo- 
mical working. The tables and rules are simply 
and clearly expressed, and we can safely recom- 
mend the book to every contractor and pump user. 

Votes on the Construction of Cranes and Lifting 
Machinery, by Epwarp ©. R. Marxs, 
M.1I.Mecu.E. (London: John Heywood, Amen 
Corner).—The author has here published in book 
form a series of articles which have appeared 
in the Practical Engineer. As the informa- 
tion concerns a class of machinery about which 
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little has been specially written, we have no 
doubt Mr. Marks’s little treatise will find 
numerous readers, especially among builders and 
engineering contractors who have brought lift- 
ing machinery into considerable use. The rules 
and examples illustrated by diagrams are simple 
and concise. Many important improvements in 
pulley-blocks and cranes of different kinds are 
described. The author’s notes will enable any 
one who has a slight acquaintance with machinery 
of this kind to judge for themselves of the 
capabilities and merits of the usual appliances, 
from the simple pulley-block to the dockyard 
crane capable of lifting hundreds of tons. ‘The 
principles of pulley-blocks are first discussed 
without any complicated formula, and by very 
simple rules; next come crabs and winches, 
the means of obtaining the purchase or approxi- 
mate power of the crab being shown in simple 
arithmetic; double and treble-purchase crabs, 
hand-cranes, and -wall-cranes are treated, and 
from these to pillar cranes and foundry cranes 
the transition is easy: The subject of derricks 
is fully discussed, and the chapter may be read 
with profit by contractors who use derrick cranes 
in the erection of lofty buildings; the method of 
finding the stresses by diagram is shown ; but we 
do not see any reference made to the patented 
gearing introduced by Messrs. Thompson and 
described lately by us. Other chapters deal with 
wharf cranes, overhead travelling cranes, steam 
and power hoists, warehouse cranes, cage lifts, 
and many other forms, lifting jacks, &c., in each 
case the author giving practical rules for calcu- 
lation. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Roman Catholic Chapel is about to be 
built at Harrington, Cumberland. The architect 
is Mr. Charles Walker, of Newcastle and Liver- 
pool, and the contractor Mr. James Wilson, of 
Workington. The church will be built of grey 
and red sandstone, in the Early Gothic style, and 
will be about 100ft. in length. 


A churchyard cross is to be placed opposite the 
porch of Church Eaton church ‘as a memorial to 
the late Col, Ashton. Mr. Bridgman, of Lichfield, 
is the sculptor. 


Messrs. A. and C. Harston are the architects of 
the new workhouse infirmary at Lewisham, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid last week. 


The third annual convention of District Councils 
of Plumbers of Scotland will be held at Dundee on 
September 7th, 8th, and 9th next, and will be 
attended by_a deputation from the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers of London. 


The burgh engineer of Edinburgh has been in- 
structed to prepare for the town council a report 
on the cost of the proposed Bristo-street improve- 
ao aes is expected that the cost will not exceed 


The memorial tablet to the late Earl of Lytton is 
to take the form of a medallion tablet in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the work has been 
intrusted to Mr, Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. 


The Louvre has just received as a gift a small 
medieval harp in ivory, sculptured with the figures 
of angels and strewn with fleur de lys. It belongs 
to the beginning of the 15th century. Just such 
musical instruments may be seen in the hands of 
angels in Flemish and French pictures of the time. 


The secretary of the Royal Commission on Labour 
informs us that the work of taking evidence of 
Committee ““A’”’ and Committee “*B’’ will be 
completed in the weeks commencing July 25th and 
August 2nd respectively, and that the work of 
taking evidence of Committee ‘“‘C’’ will be com- 
pleted after two or three weeks’ further sittings. 
Any persons still wishing to give evidence before 
any of these committees should at once apply to 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage, at 44, Parliament-street. 


The Art Gallery Commities of Aberdeen have 
obtained on loan a collection of pictures from South 
Kensington, numbering in all 107, besides a number 
of canvases from local gentlemen, and on Saturday 
the exhibition was formally opened, free to the 
public for three months, by Lord Provost Stewart. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., who intends to present to 
the nation a collection of his works, is now engaged 
on the picture which is to complete that collection, 
and has selected as the subject of this work a 
portrait of Sir Andrew Clark, the President of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 


Albert Walters, a builder, on bail, was convicted 
at the West Kent Quarter Sessions, on Friday, of 
stealing mantelpieces, window-frames, scafiold- 
poles, drain-pipes, and timber and wood, the goods 
of Frederick Adam Stigant, at Chatham. Prisoner 
was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Building Irtelligence. 


Eartston.—The new parish church at Earlston 
was opened on the 6th inst. by the Right Rev. 
Dr. McGregor, It is erected from plans by 
Messrs. Hardy and Wright, Edinburgh, in Early 
Decorated Gothic, with accommodation in the 
pews for 650, and with extra chairs for 700, ata 
cost of nearly £3,000. It has nave and aisles, 
the latter having each three gables for upper 
lights to side galleries, an arrangement rendered 
necessary by the restricted site. The church 
has a; tower, and all interior appointments are 
of a superior description. The pulpit and 
accessories are in oak. The roof is open, with 
panelled timber ceiling. The walls are finished 
with distemper, in primrose yellow and terra- 
cotta. All the woodwork is stained and var- 
nished a dark walnut. 


HirHER-GREEN.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Swithin, Hither-green, was 
laid on Saturday week. The church, which is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. Ernest 
Newton, of 14, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, by Mr. 
8. C. Parmenter, of Braintree, will be in the 
14th-century style, faced with red brick and with 
Bath-stone dressing. It is to seat 600 persons. 
The present contract is rather under £5,000, it 
being decided not to go further at first than with 
the erection of the nave and north and south 
aisles and the west gallery, leaving the chancel 
and the chancel aisles to be the subject of a 
future contract. The church will have an open- 
timbered roof, covered with green slates, the 
windows will be filled with plain glass, while over 
the chancel arch it is intended to place a bell turret 
covered with lead. ‘This portion of the work, it 
is expected, will be completed within twelve 
months. When the whole scheme is carried 
through, the total length from east to west will 
be 120ft. At present the dimensions are as 
follows :—Nave, 66ft. long by 30ft. wide ; north 
aisle, 66ft. by 12ft. 3in.; south aisles, 66ft. by 
19ft., extreme exterior height to the apex of the 
gable, d8ft. 


HorsuamM.—The new cottage hospital for 
Horsham was opened on the 2nd inst. The 
building is executed in red brick up to the first 
floor, and above this in half-timber work, filled 
in with rough cast plaster, the front portion being 
hung with Sussex tiling. The roof is covered 
with Broseley tiles and is broken up by gables 
having wide projecting eaves and moulded barge 
boards. On the ground floor are the entrance 
hall, with wide staircase leading to the wards on 
the first floor, garden entrance for patients, with 
w.c. adjoining, waiting-room, nurse and matron’s 
sitting-room, urgency wards, medical stores. 
The domestic offices are entirely shut off. A lift 
is provided from the kitchen offices to the third 
floor. On the first floor are one male ward with 
three beds, provided with lavatory and w.c., one 
female ward with three beds, one ward with two 
beds, nurse’s room, surgery and operating room, 
bath room and lavatory, linen closet with hot 
tank inclosed. At the extreme end of the site 
are the mortuary, coal cellar, and fitted laundry. 
The cost of the building was £1,350. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Rowland Bros,, 
of North-street, Horsham, from the designs of 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.I.B.A., of Horsham 
and Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Lerps.—New printing offices are being erected 
in Cookridge - street. The building covers an 
area of 450 square yards, and will be five stories 
high. Messrs. William Thompson and Sons, of 
Chapeltown, are the general contractors; Mr. J. 
EH. Pearson the carpenter and joiner; and Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers, of Manchester, supply the 
constructional ironwork. The architect is Mr. 
Harry May, A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. The 
style is Italian Renaissance, with a Queen Anne 
freedom. The basement will be used as the 
principal printing machine-room, and here also 
will be the engines for driving the machinery 
throughout the works. A large lift runs from 
top to bottom of the building, and a separate fire- 
proof staircase for the workpeople is also pro- 
vided. The main entrance is at the corner of 
two streets, and isa feature in the design. On 
the ground floor are placed the counting-house, 
proprietors’ room, wholesale stationery depart- 
ment, another machine-room, and packing-room. 
From the hall a staircase in wood leads to the 
first floor, upon which are situated the manager’s 
room and offices, bookbinding and lithographic 
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departments, storerooms, &c. The second floor 
is for the compositors and stereo-room, and the 
third floor entirely for compositors. The walls 
of the basement are lined with white glazed 
bricks, and the other walls and ceilings are to be 
plastered. The exterior is broken up by gables, 
projections, and cornices. The lower portion of 
the outside walls is lined with blue Staffordshire 
bricks. The general walling is of red patent 
bricks, and the strings, cornices, &c., are of local 
stone. Above the main entrance is a stone oriel 
window, and then rises a tower to the height of 
about 100ft., the upper portion of which will be 
used as storerooms. 


Surewspury.— The chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church was reopened on Monday week, after 
undergoing restoration. The unsightly seating 
and screens which were placed in the chancel 
about forty years ago for the use of the boys of 
the Grammar Schools (and since the removal of 
the schools to Kingsland no longer used by them) 
have been removed. The floor spaces have been 
levelled and the steps rearranged. The chancel 
and sanctuary floors are laid with encaustic 
tiling by Messrs. Godwin and Son, of Hereford. 
The steps are of polished Anglesey marble. A 
chancel screen of Grinshill stone has been erected, 
in four of the niches of which are placed 
statuettes of St. Mary, St. Joseph, St. Oswald, 
and St. Birinus, the work of Messrs. Harp, Son, 
and Hobbs, of London. The altar table has been 
brought further forward than formerly, thereby 
opening out the Norman arches in the east 
wall. A Norman sedilia has been exposed to 
view in the south wall. The arcade between the 
sanctuary and the South Chapel has been filled in 
with wrought-iron grilles, representing a vine, 
and the standards to the altar rail are the work 
of Messrs. Powell and Sons, Whitefriars, London. 
The general work and the stone screen have been 
executed by Messrs. Bowdler and Co., builders, 
Shrewsbury, and the architect was Mr. A. EH. 
Lloyd Oswell, A.R.I.B.A., of that town. 


Urrrr PoppLeton.—The new church at Upper 
Poppleton, near York, was opened on Monday 
week by the Archbishop of York. The old 
church, which was in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, was built between A.D. 1150 and 1155, 
but the new one, erected on the same site, is in 
the Decorated style. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F §8.A., of Durham, is the architect. The new 
edifice, which will accommodate a little short of 
200 people, consists of nave, chancel, organ 
chamber, and vestry. At the west end is an 
arcade of three arches, supporting a small bell 
tower, surmounted by a shingled spire. The 
roof is of open timber work, with plaster panels. 
The nave is seated with open seats, whilst in the 
chancel there are oak seats for choir and clergy. 
The pulpit, altar, and other fittings are likewise 
of oak. The contractors were Messrs. Hick and 
Hobson, of Little Stonegate, York, and the clerk 
of the works was Mr. George Clark. The cost 
has been £1,900. 


WELLINGTON, SomERsET.—A cottage hospital 
at Wellington will be opened on the 20th inst. 
by Mr, Lawson Tait. The building provides 
nine beds, and contains, on the ground floor, 
entrance halls, male ward 24ft. by 18ft., nurses’ 
sitting-room and committee-room 14ft. by 12ft., 
operating-room 16ft. by 12ft., head nurse’s bed- 
room, kitchen, lavatory, scullery, store, &c. ; 
also a mortuary. On the upper floor are a 
female ward 24ft. by 18ft., isolating ward 13ft. 
by 13ft., convalescent ward 21ft. by 12ft., nurses’ 
bedroom, bathroom, and lavatory. The contract 
has been carried out by Mr. Follett, builder, of 
Wellington, under the direct supervision of the 
architect, Mr. E. T. Howard, of Wellington. 
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A dispute at Stafford between the local Odd 
Fellows’ Society, with respect to a new hall which 
it is proposed to erect in Greengate-street, in that 
town, from plans prepared by Mr. Wormal, and Mr. 
Hambleton, owner of the opposite property, has 
been arranged through the arbitrament of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. Mr. Anderson 
assessed the injury to Mr. Hambleton’s ancient 
lights, should Mr. Wormal’s plans be carried out, 
at £300, and the Odd Fellows have decided to 
accept the alternative and reduce the proposed 
height of the hall. Each party has to defray the 
costs of the arbitration in equal proportions. In 
consequence of the decision arrived at there is a 
reduction of £170 in the amount of the contract. 
The work will be proceeded with at once, Mr. W.T. 
Woollams being the contractor. 
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Tue Avremore Line.—Traffic over the first 
section of the new through line from Aviemore 
to Inverness was in full operation on Monday. 
The line from the junction at Aviemore to Carr- 
bridge, a distance of a little over seven miles, 
was officially inspected by Major Marindin in 
the end of last week, and the running of trains 
was at once sanctioned. This section of the line 
was commenced in February, 1890, by Messrs. 
John Ross and Son, Fearn, whose estimate was 
£27,773, the company supplying the permanent 
way and fencing the line. The contractors for 
the section of the line from Carrbridge to Cul- 
doich, some five or six miles from Inverness, 
have large squads of men at work, and there is a 
prospect of the whole of the new through line 
being opened at an early date. 


Tue Parestine Rarmway. — The British 
Consul at Jerusalem, in his last report, refers to 
the progress of the Palestine Railway, which has 
now been in course of construction for the last 
two years. The concession was granted by the 
Porte in 1888 to a French company, and the 
works, which were calculated to cost about 
£240,000 but which will probably exceed that 
sum, are being carried out by a firm of French 
engineers, A little over one-half of the line has 
now been constructed, and the remainder will be 
completed in September or October next. The 
line from Jaffa to the foot of the mountains isin 
a fairly good condition, but it has not yet been 
opened to traffic. The part to be finished is that 
which lies between the Jaffa plain and Jerusalem, 
and which will follow one of the valleys leading 
up towards Jerusalem from the south-west. The 
length of the whole line will be 54 miles, or 17 
miles longer than the present carriage road. 
When the line is completed a branch will be made 

f rom Ramleh to Gaza, possibly with the object 
of forming a junction with the line from Egypt. 
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CHIPS. 


The city council of Norwich received on Friday 
the resignation of his offices by Mr. Peter Paul 
Marshall, the city engineer, architect and surveyor. 
Mr. Marshall was appointed in 1877, having pre- 
viously held the post of surveyor to the local board 
of Stone, North Kent. 


The parish church of Tong, Salop, has been re- 
opened after restoration from plans of Mr. Ewan 
Christian. The contractor was Mr. Bowdler, of 
Shrewsbury. 


The work of pulling down the remaining block of 
buildings in Rolls-yard, Chancery-lane, lately oc- 
cupied by the Official Referees, is now in progress, 
and building operations in connection with the 
erection of the remaining part of the new Record 
Office on the site, will forthwith be commenced. 
The old Rolls Chapel, founded about 1233, will be 
converted into a kind of museum, The com- 
paratively modern Rolls House will not be pulled 
down for some five or six years to come. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Overhead Railway 
Company held on Tuesday, the chairman admitted 
that the progress of their undertaking had been 
much slower than had been anticipated, but ex- 
pressed a belief that they would have the railway in 
operation in October. There were only 48 spans 
required to complete the main structure. The 
electric plant for the motive power and the carriages 
were complete, and they had their electric station 
at Wellington Dock well in hand; indeed, it was 
almost complete, 


Over £200 has been subscribed to provide a ma- 
m rial to the late Canon Burrows, of Rochester. 
It will take the form of a font for that cathedral, 
the design for which has been furnished by Mr. T. 
Earp, of Kennington, and the font is to be of 
Hopton Gate stone, the groups and figures around 
it of alabaster. 


The opening of the inclined railway at Bridge- 
north took place on Thursday, the 7th inst. It will 
remove to some extent the inconvenience of ascend- 
ing or descending the 200 steps separating the high 
town and the low town. Mr. G. Croydon Marks, 
C.E., of Birmingham, is the engineer, and Mr. Law 
the contractor. The route adopted is from the 
bottom of the Stoneway Steps to the end of the 
Oastle Walk. The length of the track is 201ft., 
and the vertical rise is 111ft. 


The Gorse Hospital, New Swindon, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
atent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
ues, and also by the patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
gent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmopz EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. for 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Yealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
aE can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘* Situations Wanted”? is One Saituine for Twenty- 
FOUR Worpbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
heme reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on, 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
XLIX., L., LL, T., A (IT., LIX., and LX. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just endedshould order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—J. M. B. and Co.—B. L. and W. T. Co.— 
Chas. Francklyn.—Sanscrit.—_F. G, R.—Geo. R. 


Correspondence, 


—+44—_ 
LAND SURVEYING. 
To the Editor of the Burrpina News. 


Str,—I fail to see how Mr. Cobham mends his 
position by his explanation in your last issue but 
one. I have always understood that the main 
line must be laid down first, and that in a four- 
sided figure the diagonal was the main line. Of 
course a man may put his horse in the shafts 
with his head to the splash-board, and drive the 
gig backwards if it please him; but his neigh- 
bours will take a lot of persuading that such a 
method of procedure is the correct one. Mr. 
Cobham either fails to understand my meaning, 
or ignores my point, DHF may bea check on 
the direction of BF A, but none on the length of 
F A, as the appended diagram will show, where 
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F A is 1,570 links in length, and F a 1,530 links 
(a common counting error, as Mr. Cobham may 
know), C A and Ca being each the same length, 
yet BF Cis so unchanged in direction that even 
on a scale of three chains the length DEF 
would not alter more than two or three links, an 
error which many an easy-going surveyor would 


fail to detect, or would pass as ‘‘ near enough,” 
whereas my check, which ought to run from 
A to Y, and measure about 592 links, would run 
from a to Y, and measure only 567, a difference 
indicating beyond all doubt a considerable screw 
loose somewhere. Even were the line measured 
1,670 links, that is a hundred links too long, D F 
would only vary five links, or thereabouts. 

My construction, Mr. Cobham contends, has 
the same fault, and my BZ is left unchecked as 
much as his'F A. Very well. I have shown him 
how a mis-measurement of 40 links in F A would 
fail to be detected by D F'; will he show us by 
diagram, as I have done, how, keeping C D and 
D B the same length, it is possible to alter the 
length of B Z 40 links without the error being at 
once, and beyond all manner of doubt, detected 
by D Z, owing to the alteration in position of D? 
Such an error would, asa matter of fact, alter 
D Z from 827 links to 815. 

As to my status, if my construction is faulty, 
incorrect, and misleading, not all the letters of 
the alphabet tacked on to my name can make it 
otherwise. The same remark applies to Mr. 
Cobham, and your readers must judge between 
us. As to my experience, if it has led me to 
adopt a better system than the one which con- 
tents Mr. Cobham, large or small, it will have 
been of more practical value to me than his has 
been to him. 

Mr. Cobham takes exception to my condemna- 
tion of his other figures, and tries to throw dust 
in your readers’ eyes by hinting that I condemn 
them merely because of a fault in Fig. 5. I did 
so because the fault is repeated in them. I wilk 
point out one instance. In Fig. 4, D B might be 
chained 30 links long or short without D E un- 
mistakably showing the error—that is, without 
the direction of C.D.B. being altered more than 
alink ortwo. If Mr. Cobham cannot see any 
further instances in his diagrams, [ am sorry for 
his capacity to learn correct surveying, if he will 
pardon my speaking so plainly.—I am, &c., 

NorTHMAN. 


o—____— 


Intercommunicationr, : 


—+o——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[10807.|—Stone Cornice.—Will some reader please 
inform me whether the following is the correct way of 


measuring the labour to stone cornice and blocking course 
toa Abo say, 10ft. long, as shown in sketch? 
t. in. 


10 0 

2 A Waste, 
23 4 Labour plain face. ft. in. 

10 0 0 10 

1 0 9 
10 0 Do. plain weathering. 09 

10 —— 

1 24 


15 0 Do. moulded face. 
(Beds and joints not measured.) 
— QUANTITIES. 


[1¢0808.] -Wood-Block Floors.—Can anyreader say 
if pitch-pine blocks 14in. thick are reliable for a floor that 
is subject to considerable variations in temperature, or 
whether a different kind of wood is preferable !—AsHTon. 


[10859.]—Pitch Pine.—One authority says: ‘ Pitch 
pine should not be used for timbering purposes where 
subjected to any great strain, nor in positions where it is 
not freely exposed to air.’’? Another authority recom- 
mends (among other woods) pitch pine to be used for 
* great ngth in construction.” Will friends kindly 
give their early opinion on these two seemingly conflict- 
ing statements! Would there be any objection to the 
use of pitch pine for bressummers and story-posts to 
— fronts? The bressummers would be in two halves, 
with iron or steel plate between, and both bressummers 
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and story-posts would be exposed, and painted or yar- 
nished.—J. H. 

[10810.]—Drainage.—I shall be glad of suggestions 
how to deal with the drainage of a hospital, no sewers 
being available for the sewage? The site is at an altitude 
to allow for the gravitation of sewage on to adjoining 
land,—ARcHITECT. 

[10811.]—Paris.—Can any reader of the ‘‘B. N.”’ tell 
me what prospects there are in Paris for an architectural 
draughtsman (Englishman) who has just completed his 
articles with a well-known provincial architect ? Also 
the names of the principal architectural papers published 
in Paris !—Dara. 

[1¢812.]-Geometry.—Will any of your numerous 
yeaders kindly tell me the books most suitable to study 
from for the honours, practical, plane, and solid geometry, 
with their prices and publishers? Oneof the books to be 
or include perspective.—GromETRIC. 

[10813.]—Wood Block Flooring.—I should be glad 
of information as to the composition of a good mastic for 
bedding wood block flooring on a large scale ?—F. E. H. 

(10814.])—Bricks. —I would feel obliged to any 
reader for a reply stating a fair average number of bricks 
a bricklayer ought to lay in a day of 10 hours in the 
building of a cottage, whose external walls are 12in. 
thick, that is, two half-bricks tied together with iron ties, 
haying an air-spaze of 3in. between. The partitions on 
the ground-floor are 43in. thick. The bricks are laid in 
cement mortar, and the inside of the cottage is to be 
plastered. —BrickLAYER. 

[10815.]—Building Estate. — Will some fellow 
reader say what the usual charge is for making plans for, 
and staking out, Jandin plots for building purposes, 
Se setting out roads, &c.? In all, about 25 acres. 


[10816.]—Saloon Floor.—Will some of your numer- 
ous and experienced readers give their opinions as to 
what is the most suitable wood for floor of dancing 
saloon !—Haron. 


REPLIES. 


[1¢800.] — Blackboard.—Hawes’ blackboard com- 
position dries instantly and thoroughly hard, and can be 
applied by any inexperienced person. Shake the bottle 
well before removing the cork, pour out sufficient for 
your purpose, and apply with an ordinary paintbrush. 
It is prepared only by G. E. Hawes, school desk manu- 
a ag Palace Steam Joinery Works, Norwich. 

{10801.]—Wet in Coach-House.—If lean-to roof 
has 16ft. span it should rise 10ft. 6in., and slates haye a 
ye of 3in, pugged inside, to keep out wet.—J. G. 

UY. 

[10802.]—Cracking of Boiler Masonry.—Pull 
out boiler fixings, and build up same in brickwork bonded 
together with layers of hoop-iron every four courses, 
interlaced at corners and angles.—J. G. Guy. 


a __—__—_—_— 


CHIPS. 


A public meeting has been called for this (Friday) 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock, at 20, Hanover-square, by 
the permission of the Library Association, to con- 
sider the desirability of the formation of a society 
for the study of Bibliography, and the basis on 
which it should be established. 


At the monthiy meeting of the Rawdon local 
board, held on Tuesday week, a letter from the 
Local Government Board announced that the pro- 
visional order for carrying out a system of sewerage 
for the township had been sanctioned. Instructions 
were given to apply to the Local Government Board 
for a loan in order to carry out the work, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. H, Radford, C.E., 
of Nottingham. 


From a report justissued it appears that the total 
cost of the Glasgow municipal buildings, of which 
Mr. William Young was the architect, was 
£529,909 7s. 8d. The marble work of the banquet- 
ing -hall staircase costs £10,590 Os. 2d., the council- 
chamber staircase £5,640 8s. 10d., the electric 
installation £2,209 12s. 8d., the electric and gas 
light fitting £4,008 7s. 8d., the painting and 
decorating work £3,750 5s. 3d. The internal 
finishings of the council-chamber have cost 
£4,378 8s. 3d., those of the satinwood salon 
£2,155 6s. 2d., and those of the octagon salon and 
erush salon £2,554 9s. 4d. The architect’s, mea- 
gurers’, and inspectors’ fees amount to £26,208 1s. 6d. 


The village church of St. Mary, at Dallington, 
Northants, has received an addition to its reredos 
in the shape of a sculptured statue of St. James the 
Great. The reredos was erected when the church 
was restored in 1883 under Mr. EH. Law, of 
Northampton, and the statue is from a design by 
the same architect. The figure in question stands 
upon a Caen stone corbel, and represents St. James 
the Great. It was executed by Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter. 


On Thursday in last week the marriage took 
place at St. Paul’s, Tupsley, of Mr. G. H. Godsell, 
architect, of Hereford, and Miss Annie Cheiake, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Cheiake, the late county 
surveyor for Herefordshire. 


On Saturday, the new district church of St. 
Columba, in the parish of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 
was opened by the Bishop of Durham, The churcb, 
which has sitting accommodation for between 400 
and 500, is situated at the corner of Peterb.rough- 
street, Gateshead. Ss 
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THE FINALITY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
CERTIFICATES. 


HERE is no doubt that the clause in building 
contracts as to the finality of architects’ 
certificates has become more and more stringent. 
But there is a great deal to be said in favour of 
this stringency, as was very plainly pointed out 
by Mr. Justice Chitty in the recent case of 
‘©Tullis vy. Jacson and Others,’? which no 
doubt is reported elsewhere in this journal. 
There the clause provided that the architect’s 
final certificate should be binding notwithstanding 
any charge of fraud or otherwise, ‘The plaintifis 
as contractors claimed more than had been certified, 
and brought their action against the defendants 
as building owners. Being met with the plea 
that the architect’s certificate was a condition 
precedent to their claim, they sought to upset 
this clause in the contract on the ground that it 
was void because it amounted to an agreement 
not to set up a charge of fraud as a ground 
of’ defence, and so was contrary to public 


policy. But there was no fraud charged by the. 


contractors against their employers, the point of 
their case being that the architect had acted 
bond fide, and had certified for a smaller sum than 
was really due for the purpose of keeping back a 
larger balanve, out of which he could get pay- 
ment of a sum owing to himself, an allegation 
that was wholly denied and repudiated by the 
architect in question. 

The principle of the Judge’s decision was that 
there is nothing to prevent parties competent to 
contract from agreeing with each other that an 
architect's certificate shall be final and binding 
in all events and contingencies, so as even to cover 
charges of fraud. There is no reason why they 
should not shut out all chances of dispute by 
declaring that nothing shall be raised against it, 
and that it shall not be questioned even in a case 
of fraud. ‘There is no doubt that contractors do 
sign contracts which to lawyers look terrific, and 
which seem to place them entirely in the hands 
of the certifying architect. But then they 
generally know with whom they are acting, and 
they rely upon his treating them fairly. Build- 
ing contracts do raise so many and such com- 
plicated questions that, if litigation is to be 
rendered impossible, this clause must be very 
stringent and conclusive. It seems now to be 
established that such a clause can be upheld 
even though it makes an architect’s certificate a 
bar to a charge of fraud, provided that this fraud 
is not in the contract itself or in one of the actual 
parties. Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘“‘ Burmprinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to ingure answer same week. 


Veritas.—RoAD.—Pian.—If, in fact, the roai is not 
wide enough to comply with the regulations, it would 
be open to the Local Board to say that the plans were 
passed under a mistake, and it would be a very difficult 
thing to force them to take the road over. It is not easy 
to see any ground of action upon the other point named. 


Lusser. — Repairs. — Covenant. — Even the strong 
covenant to deliver up premises in ‘‘ good tenantable 
repair’? must be construed by the light of the facts affect- 
ing the property. The Court will therefore consider the 
age, class, condition, and locality of the house in question, 
and itis only necessary that the lessee should deliver it up 
at the end of his term in a fair and tenantable condition, 
considering the circumstances of the whole case. 
$a —$£$—_—___— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAIDENHEAD.—An important arbitration case 
has just been concluded by the publication of the 
umpire’s award. Under section 155 of the Pablic 
Health Act, 1875, the Corporation decided to set 
back the building line of some buildings to be 


erected by the owner of the land, Mr. A. E. Preece, 


of Maidenhead. A dispute arising upon the ques- 
tion of the amount of compensation to be paid to 
Mr. Preece as provided for under this Act, the 
whole matter was referred by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to Mr. Edward Pritchard, M.Inst.C.., 
of London and Birmingham, whose award provides 
that the Corporation shall pay the sum of £507 to 
Mr. Preece, as well as the costs incurred in the 
arbitration proceedings and of the award. 


Tur BinpIng CHARACTER OF ARCHITECTS’ 
CERTIFICATES.—TULLIS V. JACSON AND OTHERS.— 
This action, heard in the Chancery Division on 
Friday, before Mr. Justice Chitty, turned on the 
point as to the validity of a clause in a building 
contract making the architect’s certificate binding 


and final, even although attacked on the ground ag 
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fraud. The plaintiffs were the contractors for the 
greater part of the Free Public Library, Preston, 
erected out of moneys bequeathed by the late Mr. 
E. R. Harris, and the defendants were the com- 
mittee appointed to carry out the scheme. The 
plaintiffs also joined the architect, Mr. James 
Hibbert, as co-defendant. The plaintiffs claimed 
to be entitled to some £56,550 for work done, and 
had been paid some £53,100. They now claimed 
payment of the balance—namely, some £3,450, for 
which sum, however, at the date of the commence- 
ment of the action, the architect had not certified. 
The plaintiff alleged that the architect (as the com- 
mittee well knew) had not bond fide certified the 
amount due to the plaintifis, but had knowingly 
certified for a smaller sum than was in fact due to 
the plaintiffs in order to leave a larger sum avail- 
able for payment of a sum claimed by the architect. 
Since the commencement of the action a certificate 
had been made for about half of the sum claimed. 
The committee denied that they had the knowledge 
imputed to them, and pleaded that the architect’s 
certificate was a condition precedent to payment. 
The plaintiffs at the Bar withdrew i toto the 
charge they had made against the committee. The 
architect denied and repudiated the plaintiffs’ 
allegation. Mr. Justice Chitty, in giving judgment, 
said that the trustees were not charged with, and 
had not been guilty of, any fraud. It was said that 
the latter part of clause 31, which provided that 
the architect’s certificate was void on the ground of 
public policy, should not be set aside, or be 
attempted to be set aside, by reason-or on account 
of any technical or legal defects therein or in the 
contract, or on account of any informality, 
omission, or delay, or error in or under the pro- 
ceedings, or any of them, or in relation thereto, or 
on any other ground, or for any other reason, ‘‘ or 
for any pretence, suggestion, charge, or insinua- 
tion of fraud, collusion, or confederacy.” It 
was said that clause 31 was void as being 
against public policy, because it was in sub- 
stance an agreement on the part of the 
defendants not to set up fraud. To some portions 
of this argument he acceded. If a contract was 
obtained by fraud, and in the contract itself there 
was the term inserted that neither party should 
impeach the contract on the ground of fraud, it 
might be that such a term would not stand, and the 
reason was obvious. Butthe actual case he had to 
deal with appeared to him to be an entirely differ- 
ent one. ‘Those who had been in the habit of 
framing clauses of the kind now in question had 
kept on making such clauses more and more stiff 
with a view to avoid the consequences of having 
the certificate opened. Amongst such consequences 
were the enormous cost and litigation which must 
arise from any Court of justice endeavouring to take 
the account—an account of thousands and thousands 
of items, onevery one of which the skilful advisers 
might raise some definite issue whether the amount 
should stand for the sum charged or for some less or 
greater sum. Those who dealt with contracts like 
the present were, therefore, wise in making the 
clausesin the respect referred to more and more 
stringent. It was for the contractor when he 
entered into a contract of this kind to consider 
whether he would accept it or not. Contractors, no 
doubt, did accept clauses which to a lawyer looked 
terrific; but they didit as business men—they did 
it for better or worse —and because they thought, on 
the whole, it was more likely than not that it would 
work out rightly, and that the architect or surveyor 
whose certificate they were content to take as final 
would act justly towards them. The policy of the 
law did not require that he should hold in this case 
that a clause like the present was void. To put an 
illustration. Say a gentleman, who was going to 
have a house built for him, said to the contractor : — 
‘6 Qn this complex contract innumerable questions 
may arise in its performance ; will you agree with 
me (for if you will agree with me, I will agree with 
you) that nothing on earth shall upset the certificate 
that is given? ’? Why was that unfair? He could 
see no reason why grown up men should not be 
allowed to contract in those terms. It was well known 
that persons would shrink very often from charges 
of fraud, and that those who were persistent would 
merely, by bringing charges, induce persons to 
come to terms* of compromise. The clause in 
question was addressed to get rid of what the parties 
might consider evils. The clause, therefore, stood 
thus. The parties said in efiect—‘‘ Both of us agree 
to the advantage or disadvantage of the arrange- 
ment; we both of us agree that every certificate 
given by the gentleman named shall stand firm and 
good, and shall not be questioned even for fraud.’ 

That that was the meaning of the clause he had no 
doubt. It had heen argued that the word ‘‘ charge ss 
in the clause meant ‘‘unfounded charge.’’ He 
could not accept that. To put in the clause “uns 
founded charge of fraud’? was almost to put in 
nonsense. Protection against that which was un- 

founded, and, therefore, must fail, was not re- 

quired. The sum of his judgment was that the 
parties meant what they had said, and that the 

term ‘‘ charge ’’ as used here was used deliberately, 
‘the parties saying: ‘‘ We will have no question of 
this kind raised as against the certificate.” It need 
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hardly be said that if the case had been that the 
committee themselves had been parties in any way 
to the fraud, the legal position would have been 
very different. The plaintiffs’ action against the 
committee was not justified, and it was dismissed 
with costs. Nothing was claimed by the plaintiffs 
from the architect who was joined as defendant. 
The plaintiffs’ allegation against him was inserted 
merely for the purpose of founding the relief 
claimed against the trustees. The case had been s0 
shaped that the Court could not even enter upon the 
allegation as between the plaintifis andhim. The 
plaintiffs’ action as against him was also dismissed 
with costs. 

CENSURE ON A Locan AUTHORITY.—CUNLIFFE 
v. THE Hampton Wick Loca Boarp.—Mr. Ridley, 
Q.C., the referee before whom this action was tried, 
gave his judgment on Friday in last week on the 
claim made by the plaintiff, Mr. W. Cunliffe, the 
contractor for the sewerage works, and the counter 
claim made by the Hampton Wick local board. 
The official referee said the claim was for balance 
of an account certified for by the surveyor to the 
local board for Hampton Wick, and the defence 
generally was a counter-claim. Before going into 
the history of the case, he wished to state what his 
views were on the contract. It had been contended 
by defendants’ counsel that the work was to be 
done to the satisfaction of the surveyor and con- 
sulting engineer. He read the contract, however, 
as meaning that the surveyor was the person con- 
trolling the final certificate, and he did not think 
either the contract or the specification intended to 
say that the approval of the consulting engineer as 
well as the surveyor wasrequired in order to enable 
the contractor to recover. The claim of £637 13s. 7d. 
was reduced by the allowance of £10 odd and 
£5 10s., with respect to a railway arch, to £622 2s. 9d. 
subject to the counter-claim. He thought there 
was no defence to that except such as arose on the 
counter-claim. The certificate gave him a right to 
recover, final and absolute, subject to hig liability 
under Section II., and if the local board could 
show that the contractor was liable under that 
clause they were entitled to recover on the counter- 
claim, Having reviewed the evidence, the official 
referee said he could not understand the position 
of the board on receipt of their surveyor’s 
certificate as to the completion of the work. 
They had no right to treat that asa report and not 
as a certificate, and they had no right to refer the 
matter to the final decision of the consulting engineer. 
What right had anyone to suggest to the surveyor 
that he should withhold the certificate? Mr. Elsam 
had done his duty, and there was not a tittle of 
evidence to show that he had not done his duty and 
gone through every part of the work. On the 28th 
April Mr. Elsam’s appointment was reyoked. There 
was no allegation that he had neglected his duty, 
or that he was incompetent to fill the office, and it 
seemed to him that Mr. Elsam was dismissed be- 
cause he signed that certificate. He did not see 
how anyone could come to any other conclusion, 
and if that was so it was a most improper thing to do, 
because it was done in order to set up a defence to 
the claim. It was stated that Mr. Elsam was dis- 
charged before the date of the certificate, but the 
certificate was given on the 6th April, and the 
appointment was revoked on the 28th. He was 
asked to withhold his certificate, and go into the 
matter, but he was dismissed before he had time to 
do so. That was not an example to be followed by 
anybody who wished to be fair and impartial. If 
there was any negligence or improper conduct, there 
was no foundation for what he said, but it appeared 
that the board had been guilty of a piece of in- 
justice. With regard to the alleged defects, he 
should find that in neither case did they appear 
within the three months. He thought there was 
improper workmanship and materials in Vicarage- 
road,and he thought, as the contractor said, that 
the surveyor saw and passed it. With reference to 
Hampton Court-road, he thought the allegations 
were not proved. The result would be judgment 
for the plaintiff, Mr. Cunliffe, on the claim and 
on the counter-claim, which had not been made out. 
He also gave interest of four per cent. on the amount 
claimed from the date of the certificate. Costs for 
the plaintiff, Mr. Cunliffe, on both cases. 

Is 4 Mopet Winpmitn ASry Sicn?—Tux Lon- 
DON County Councin v. CARWARDINE.—This appeal 
was heard in the Queen’s Bench Division by Jus- 
tices Wright and Collins on Monday, the 11th inst, 
It was an appeal from a decision of Mr. Rose, a 
Metropolitan magistrate, and the question involved 
was the construction to be placed upon the Sky 
Signs Act. The defendants carried on business in 
the City-road, and had upon their premises a tower 
50ft. high, a windmill, which ground meal, carried 
sacks of meal, and worked adynamo. There was 
also upon the structure a trade inscription. The 
defendants were summoned for having a sky sign 
without the permission of the Council, The magis- 
trate held that the structure was a windmill, and 
nota sky sign. We fully reported the case in our 
issue of March 18 last (p. 423, last volume). The 
Court, after some argument, said this decision 
was upon a question of fact only, and gave no 
* ground of appeal ; and they sent the case back to 
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him to state if there was really any question of law 
which he wished to raise for that Court. 

In RE C.S. Wurrrrnenam.—This debtor, Chris- 
topher Samuel Whittingham, of Daventry, contrac- 
tor, came up for public examination last week at the 
Northampton County Court. His total liability was 
estimated at £2,040 8s.8d., of which £1,870 8s. 8d. 
was due to unsecured creditors. The net assets 
were estimated at £726, leaving a deficiency of 
£1,143 8s, 8d. The debtor had made an offer of 
7s. 6d. in the pound, which had been accepted by 
the creditors. The debtor was examined as to a 
contract with the Daventry Corporation, and the 
examination was closed. 


LIABILITY FOR DESIGNS.—MAINZER AND KEMp- 
THORNE Vv. ELLioTr AND Co.—On Thursday week 
this action was tried in the Manchester County- 
court. It appeared that Messrs. Elliott and Co. 
(Mr. Jacques trading as such), wrote the plaintiffs 
desiring that they should see him in Manchester 
with reference to the preparation of designs for 
marble mosaic pavements for the Palace of Varieties, 
Manchester. The plaintiffs called upon the de- 
fendant accordingly, and with his manager saw the 
architect. They told the defendant’s manager that 
if they obtained the order they should require to be 
secured as to payment, and as the defendant in- 
formed plaintiffs that there would not be any diffi- 
culty on this score, they proceeded with the prepara- 
tion of designs at his request. These, it is alleged, 
were submitted by defendant to the architect, and 
approved, and at this time defendant would not 
consent to giving security; but had the designs 
executed by another firm. The plaintiffs accord- 
ing sued for cost of preparing designs, and ex- 
penses, and recovered £10 10s., and costs. 

Cross ACTIONS AS TO SEWAGE Drisrosan.— 
HANWELL Looat Boarp v. WENHAM.—On Tuesday 
week an action was commenced in the Chancery 
Division before Mr. Justice Romer, in which the 
Hanwell Local Board sought to obtain an injunc- 
tion against Mr. Augustus Wenham to restrain him 
from continuing the connection of a ditch on his 
land with the effluent pipe from the sewage works, 
which discharges into the river Brent; and also for 
an order restraining him from making any further 
connection with the pipe. Ina counter-claim, Mr. 
Wenham sought to obtain from the local board 
compensation for injury to the crops on his farm, 
caused by the board’s sewage percolating to his 
land, together with an injunction restraining the 
board from continuing the damage. The evidence 
adduced in the first case showed that notice was 
served on Mr. Wenham by the board to disconnect 
apipe on his land adjoining the board’s sewage 
farm with the Board’s effluent pipe. He wrote to 
Mr. James, the clerk, that he had communicated 
with his landlord. Subsequently he disconnected 
the pipe under the direction of the board’s gsur- 
veyor, but this fact, through some misunderstand- 
ing, did not come to the knowledge of the clerk till 
after the issue of the writ. During the hearin g of 
the defendant’s case Mr. Justice Romer intimated 
that he did not desire to hear any more. Mr. Wen- 
ham had not proved to his satisfaction that he had 
sustained any damage. He had, however, given 
hima chance to prove his case by the cross- 
examination of witnesses on the other side, but the 
result was to make his case worse than before. 
Judgment would be for the board, with costs. 


EmpLoyers’ Liapiniry Act.—AN UNSATISFAO- 
TORY VERDICT SUSTAINED.—WOOTEN V. BENNETT. 
—In this appeal case heard in the Queen’s Bench 
Division on May 11, before Justices Wright and 
Collins, the plaintiff was the widow of a plasterer 
who had been in the employment of the defendant, 
and was killed by the fall of a scaffold ft. high 
whilst pointing a cottage. The plaintiff sued in the 
Bradford County-court under the Employers’ 
Liability Act for compensation for the loss of her 
husband, and recovered a verdict for£270. Mr. 
Kershaw, for the defendant, now moved that there 
should be judgment for the defendant, or a new 
trial, He said the scaffold consisted of a plank, 
one end of which rested upon a padlock, and the 
other upon a triangle which was suspended from a 
ladder. One of the uprights of the ladder had been 
broken and had afterwards been bound up. This 
ladder gave way and caused the accident. The 
scaffold-was erected by the deceased, and he must 
have seen that the ladder was defective. It was 
now submitted that the only duty upon the em- 
ployer was that he should keep proper material, 
which the defendant did, and that the duty upon 
the servant was to select proper material; Mr. 
Bankes, for the plaintiff, argued that there was 
some evidence of negligence on the part of the 
defendant. Mr, Justice Wright said he could not 
but think the verdict unsatisfactory ; but that was 
no ground for the interference of the Court. He 
thought there was some evidence that it was owing 
to the negligence of the defendant that the defect 
in the scaffold had not been remedied. The appli- 
cation was dismissed with costs. 


I 
Sir William Arroll, the Forth Bridge contractor, 
has failed by 197 votes to retain the seat in South 
Ayrshire for the Unionists, 


a 


j 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BouTon.—For some time there has been a dise 
pute between the Bolton Corporation and the 
Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority as to the alleged 
pollution of an extensive reservoir at Heaton, 
belonging to the corporation, and Colonel Hasted 
R.E., held an inquiry on the subject on the 13th 
inst. Great interest was taken in the matter, 
as a large population is affected by the out- 
come of the investigation. The town clerk, 
Mr. R. G. Hinnell, said the Heaton Water- 
works cost £68,000, and a large sum had been 
expended in improvements to get a better and 
purer supply. The reservoir was situated in the 
rural sanitary authority’s district, and owing to” 
the locality not being sufficiently sewered decayed 
vegetable matter and sewage from cottages and 
farms got into the reserve and made the water 
unfit for use. In consequence of the water being 
declared bad by the borough medical officer, 69 
million gallons had been run to waste at one 
time. Outside districts supplied by the cor- 
poration complained of the quality of the water, and 
refused to pay their accounts. This was a very 
serious matter.—Mr. Simpson Cooper, clerk to the 
rural sanitary authority, said they had a pre- 
scriptive right to turn the sewage on the land, and 
it was also used for irrigation purposes by the 
farmers. It was not for the authority to la 
the sewers as réquested, but they relied on the visit 
of the inspector to the place to settle the matter.— 
A number of witnesses were called by both sides, 
and the inquiry was an exhaustive one. 


CromER.—The local waterworks company have 
for the past two years been sinking a second well 
about half a mile away from the town. The new 
well varies from 8ft. to 5ft. in diameter, and has 
been carried to a depth of 183ft. from the surface. 
The chalk was reached at a depth of 138ft. below. 
the surface, and the well has been lined to a depth 
of 151ft. with brickwork and iron cylinders. The 
new borehole, which is 20in. in diameter, extends 
from the bottom of the well for a further depth of 
40ft. The two headings, each 6ft. by 4ft., have 
been driven a distance of 100ft., one connecting the 
new well and the old borehole by means of which 
the town has hitherto been supplied. The well, 
with the headings, possesses a storage capacity of 
25,000 gallons, and the total yield will be 200,000 
gallons a reek A new set of pumps and engine has 
been erected, designed to lift 12,000 gallons per 


hour, and the system is now in duplicate. The 


water has been favourably reported on by Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. The works have been carrie 


out under the direction of Mr. J. C. Mellis, 
M.Inst.C.H., of London, and of Messrs. Thomas 


Tilley and Sons, of Walbrook, E.C. The pumps — 


and machinery are by Messrs. Robert Warner and 
Sons, of Walton-on-the-Naze, while the buildings 
on the surface have been erected by Mr. John 
Newman, of Cromer. 


LivERPOOL.—The new Vyrowy water supply to 
the city, carried out under the direction of Mr. G. 


EF. Deacon, was formally inaugurated by the Duke — 
of Connaught yesterday (Thursday). An accident 


which will involve much trouble and expense un- 
fortunately took place on the works at Fiddler’s 
Ferry, at the aqueduct crossing under the Mersey. 
A valve in a 24in. temporary main gave way, and 
the 12in. temporary pipe by which the city has 
hitherto been supplied, also burst. The new 42in. 
main is, however, intact. 


O72 


A memorial has just been placed in the Toller 
Chapel at Kettering, to commemorate the late 
William Toller, for 64 years a teacher in the 


Sunday-school, and for 49 years a deacon of the — 


chapel. It was executed in variegated alabaster 
with gilded lettering. Messrs. Harry Hems and 
Sons, of Exeter, have carried out the work, 


On Saturday the Lord Provost of Aberdeen 
opened a granite bridge which has been erected 
across the Don at Persley, half-way between the 
industrial villages of Buxburn and Woodside. The 
bridge is of five spans, the three centre ones 
measuring 50ft. in width, and those which rest on 
the bank at each side 25ft. ; the breadth is 32ft. and 
the approaches 20ft. Mr. P. M. Barnett, C.E., 
was the designer of the structure, the contractor 
being Mr. James Leith, Aberdeen. 


An inquiry into the application by the Corpora- 
tion of Luton for power to borrow money to carry 
out proposed alterations to the Waller-street Plait 
Hall was held on Wednesday week by Major- 
General C. Phipps Carey, one of the inspectors of 
the Local Government Board. To cover the expense 
of converting the hall, £3,700 is to be borrowed, 
and £550 additional for covering in the yard adjoin- 
ing with the iron roof to be removed from the 
building itself. Mr. Roscoe, borough surveyor, and 
Mr. Cox, of Messrs. Cox and Marmon, of Liverpool, 
the architects whose plans have been accepted, 
exhibited and explained the designs, it being stated 
that for the alterations to the hall the tender of Mr. 
G. Smart had been accepted at £3,150. 
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Our Office Table, 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 


Council, an important scheme for providing 


access to the southern end of the Tower Bridge 
was presented. The committee have experienced 
eat difficulty in the preparation of a satis- 
actory scheme for this improvement, owing to 
the difficulty of striking a direct line. The 
Church of St. Mary Magdalen, a disused burial- 
ground now laid out as a recreation-ground, and 
extensive buildings, factories, and works lie in 
the track. They now propose to cut a street 
60ft. wide from Tooley-street to the south- 
western end of the Bermondsey New Road, and 
so forming anew communication with the Old and 
the New Kent Roads. The cost of the improve- 
ment is set down at £423,000. The report will 
be considered at the next meeting of the County 
Council, on Tuesday. 


Tuer London County Council, at their meeting 
on Tuesday, also instructed the Building Act 
Commitee to consider and report on the expe- 
diency and practicability of obtaining such an 
amendment of the Metropolitan Building Acts as 
to bring the railway stations in London and 
other exempted structures within the provisions 
of those Acts and the Metropolis Management 
Acts. The Public Health Committee was 
authorised to attend a Local Government Board 
inquiry about to be held to investigate the pro- 
posed improvements at Moira - place and 
Plumbers’-place, Shoreditch, about to be dealt 
with as insanitary areas. A number of houses 
in the neighbourhood will be taken under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, 1868 and 1882. The 
result of the arbitration appointed by the Home 
Secretary has been the decision that the Council 
has to pay one-half of the cost of dealing with 
the area. 


In the proposed route from Holborn to the 
Strand recommended by the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C., a large central circus is to 
be made about half-way, at the junction of 
Kemble-street with the south side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, communicating with many important 
thoroughfares. White Hart-street and Black- 
moor-street will be widened, and form another 

estward spur, coming out in Catherine-street, 
opposite the side of the Gaiety Theatre. These 
widenings and the Strand terrace will create 
important frontages and architectural opportuni- 
ties if no parsimonious spirit is allowed to enter. 
it is a pity Southampton-row could not be 
widened to take in Kingsgate-street and the block 
of intervening houses, so that the communication 
northwards may be extended at least as far as 
Theobald’ s-road. 


Op Raleigh House, on Brixton Hill, is now 
so built round by new brick houses of the ‘‘ jerry 
builder” style, that it cannot any longer be seen 
from the main road, Those who knew the old 
house surrounded by its ancestral trees will be 
surprised at the transformation. We are sorry 
to see that a very ordinary type of villa has been 
adopted for the main front facing the road. Red 
brick and tile roofs would have been infinitely 
more appropriate for the surroundings than white 
brick and slated roofs. An architectural character 
at least might have been given to the front row 
of detached villas. 


A sents of eighteen portraits of the Cockburn, 
Lyttelton, and Hamilton families has just been 
added to the National Gallery under the bequest 
of Marianne Augusta, Lady Hamilton, and of 
these the most noteworthy is Lady Cockburn and 
her children, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, exhibited 
at the Academy in 1774 and engraved in 1793 
under the title of ‘‘ Cornelia and her Children ’”’ 
by C. Wilkins. The children were James, 
George, and William Cockburn, who succeeded 
in turn to the baronetcy as sixth, seventh, and 
eighth holders of the title. There are three 
other portraits of Sir James Cockbur, nby A. W. 
Devis, Zoffany, and by an unknown artist, and 
one of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, by J. J. 
Halls, among those just bequeathed to the 
Gallery. The collection is hung ir rooms XVI., 
XVII., XVIII., and XIX., and the numbers 
range from 1,354 to 1,372. 


Unver the revised rules for the professional 
examinations of the Surveyors’ Institution, all 
applications from candidates for the Professional 
Asssociateship or the Fellowship Examinations 
must reach the secretary of the Institution 


April and October. 


before the end of the preceding month of October, 
instead of the end of the preceding month of 
It is also 
announced that the Division V. Examination of 
the Institution, which has been suspended for 
some years past, is now revived in a greatly 
modified form. Those whose qualifications fall 
within the conditions of entry for this Examina- 
tion can, by means of it, qualify directly for the 
Fellowship of the Institution without passing a 
A Direct Fellowship 
Examination will be held in March next con- 
temporaneously with the other professional 


November as under the old rules. 


previous examination. 


examinations. 


Tur most important public building destroyed 
by the disastrous fire which has laid the greater 
part of the city of St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
ruins is the Episcopalian Cathedral, a building 
which has been some five-and-forty years in 
The original 
designs were prepared in 1847 by the late Sir 


course of erection in sections. 


Gilbert Scott, and the nave was then erected. 
For many years nothing further was attempted, 


but in 1880 Mr. Gilbert Scott was intrusted with 


the completion of his father’s designs, with such 


modifications as he might judge desirable, and 
the choir and transepts were built by a body of 
masons sent out from England, the whole of the 
freestone being exported from the Giffnock 
Quarries, near Glasgow, although a local sand- 
stone quarried near St. John’s was utilised for 


the rubble walling. Before last Friday’s fire 


the cathedral consisted of a nave with aisles of 
six bays, lighted by a single lancet-headed 
aisle and 
clerestory, and a western narthex; projecting 


window in each bay of the 
transepts, and a square-ended choir of four bays, 
this eastern work being of fully developed 
Decorated character, and provision was made for 
a future central tower 35ft. square, with broach 
spire. 
whole effect was simple and bold, and general 
regret will be felt that so fine and substantial an 
example of a colonial building designed by 
English architects should have fallen a prey to 
the flames. Illustrations of the cathedral 


appeared in our issues of September 18 and 


October 30, 1885. 


A Sz. Lovis man hag recently invented a kiln 
for seasoning wood, which is a radical departure 
from the ordinary high temperature devices of 
the kind, the air at no time being higher than 
100° F. With such a temperature, anda rapid 
circulation of air, it is claimed that green wood 
can be perfectly and rapidly seasoned, since the 
conditions are the same as those under which 
lumber is dried in the open air in summer. The 
kiln is built in separate compartments, with a 
heating coil under each which raises the tem- 
perature from 65°to 100°, the warmed air escaping 
from one end of the kiln through suitable open- 
ings. From the opposite end of the compartment 
the air is drawn out by a powerful fan. As pro- 
visions are made to prevent its passing over the 
pile, the air goes through the spaces left between 
the boards, and hence comes in contact with every 
part of the lumber. It i3 said that the wood 
rapidly matures under these conditions. 


Tue regulations of the examinations for 
sanitary inspectors, about to be held by the 
British Institute of Public Health, have just 
been issued. Two examinations, a preliminary 
and a technical, will take place each year in 
The preliminary examina- 
tion will be on subjects of general education, and 
must be passed before the candidate can be ad- 
mitted to the second or technical examination, 
unless satisfactory evidence be produced to the 
council of the candidate having passed an equi- 
valent examination. The technical examination 
will be in so much of sanitary science as is com- 
prised in the functions of a sanitary inspector, 
and will be written, oral, and practical. A can- 
didate will be admitted to this examination on 
producing evidence (1) of being twenty-one years 
of age; (2) of having passed the preliminary or 
an equivalent examination; (3) of having re- 
ceived practical instruction in the subjects of the 
examination, of such a character as shall be 
deemed sufficient by the council, or of having 
held for at least one year the position of a 
sanitary inspector. Every candidate who has 
passed the technical examination to the satisfac- 
tion of the examiners will receive a certificate 
testifying to his knowledge of what is required 
for the duties of a sanitary inspector. The fee 
for the examinations is three guineas. Candi- 
dates intending to present themselves for either 


The styles were purely worked out, the 


examination must give fourteen days’ notice in 
writing on forms, to be obtained on application 
to the secretary of the Institute, King’s College, 
London. The examinations will be held on the 
first Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in the 
months of April and October in each year. The 
next preliminary examination will be held in 
London on October 5th, and the technical ex- 
amination on October 6th and 7th, 1892. 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Bristou.—According to the Bath Herald, work 
is so brisk in Bristol with the building trade that 
there is a great demand for masons at 8d. per hour, 
and men are readily finding employment. 

Boutron.—The whole of the operatives in the 
Bolton and district building trade were locked out 
on Saturday in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
the Masters’ Federation. The trouble has arisen 
through the plumbers and glaziers, who have been 
on strike for ten weeks, refusing to accept arbitra- 


tion as a means of settling the dispute. Over 1,000 
skilled workmen are affected. 
CARDIFF. — Stonemasons, bricklayers, and 


labourers held a meeting at Cardiff on Monday, 
when it was resolved not to accept the offer of the 
master builders to resume work at 83d. per hour. 
The masters have taken steps to bring in men from 
other places, and have given notice of their inten- 
tion to the officials of several trade unions on 
strike. 

NorgTHAMPTON.—The strike among the brick- 
layers shows no signs of ending, and is involving 
the stoppage of the other building trades in the town. 
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CHIPS. 


The ventilation of Glenluce Academy is all being 
carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and Co., 
of London and Glasgow. 


A new public hall has been erected at Harrow- 
road, W., and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system. : 


The Dover Harbour Board on Saturday accepted 
the tenders of Mr. John Jackson, of Victoria- 
street, Westminster, for upwards of £400,000 for 
the eastern arm of thenew harbour at Dover. The 
work is to be commenced forthwith. 


The Bishop of Chester, on Thursday in last 
week, reopened the village church of Marbury, 
near Whitchurch, which has undergone restoration 
ata, cost of £2,300. Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, 
of Chester, were the architects, and Mr, John 
Stringer, of Sandbach, was the contractor. 


The new municipal buildings with which the 
citizens of Gloucester have provided themselves, 
and which will be known as the Guildhall, were 
formally opened on Tuesday. It was in 1887 decided 
to acquire the site of Sir Thomas Rich’s School in 
Eastgate-street for the present building ; but it was 
not until 1839 that Mr. G. H. Hunt, of London, 
was appointed architect, and Messrs. Bowers and 
Co., of Hereford, the builders. The selected design 
for the building, which, with site, has cost nearly 
£35,000, was illustrated in the BurtpIna News 
for July 26, 1889. 


Foundation stones of a Wesleyan chapel were 
laid on Wednesday week at Church Fenton. The 
building, which is to be constructed from the plans 
of Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, Oldham, is to cost 
about £1,150. It comprises a chapel, with accom- 
modation for 200 persons; and a schoolroom for 
140 scholars, which can, when requisite, be made 
into one. In addition, there will be two class- 
rooms and vestry. The chief contractors are— 
masons’ work, Messrs. Thompson and Son, Sher- 
burn and Leeds; and joiners’ work, Messrs. 
Atkinson and Sons, Leeds. 


A stone reredos has just been erected in St. 
James’s church, Higher Broughton, Manchester, in 
memory of the late Dr. Theodore Drayton Grimké. 
The side and east walls of the chancel have also 
been decorated in oil, the design being the Rose of 
Sharon, treated conventionally by Mr. R. Bennett, 
of South King-street, Manchester. The reredos 
has been executed by Messrs. Harp and Hobbs, of 
Lower Mosley-street, in that city, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. R. Price, 
also of Manchester. The reredos was unveiled on 
Sunday last. : 

On page 58 of ourlissue for July 8th, 1892, ina 
notice of the dedication of the restored belfry, new 
bells, and rood-screen at St. Peter's Church, Bex- 
hill-on-Sea, the name of the architect appears as 
Mr. Thomas Parratt. It should have been Mr. 
Thos. Garratt, and we are informed that the 
chancel screen is the work for which that gentleman 
is responsible. Other fittings from his designs are 
now in hand. 
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Holloway’s Pills never cause pain or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are 
the best known purifiers of the blood, the most active promoters of 
absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous and obnoxious par- 
ticles are removed from both solids and fluids. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W, 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known at 
re “ Weather Beds,’”’ and is of s 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on sg ea to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand. W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples end Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16. Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph BilJs of Quantities with the 
peeniest. expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day, 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera) 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Barnet.—For alterations and additions to Barnet 
Town Hall. Mr. J. White, Barnet, A seaiaets on I 


Marriott ... - mus ae 00 
Anstew ... eee ob os mae 326 0 0 
Hughes ... ae eos oes see 297 _ 0 0 
Houghton and Son ... ee an 293 0 0 
Allen and Son ... bee “r Ree 218 0 0 


Barnstey.—For street-making, for the town council. 
Accepted tenders :— 


Cresswell-street :— 
Hood, J.... as oe Nias as tO 0 a0 
James-street :— 
Higham and Porter ... = a 486 13 0 
Upper Sykes-street :— 
Burrow;3, H. ... as ore eee 189 15 0 
Victoria-street :— 
Taylor, J. C. T. Se a Ace 287 0 0 
Upper Silver-street :— 
Bycraft, E. asa see aoe aa 450 0 0 


Barry, NEAR Carpirr.—For the erection of five villas 
and two cottages, Porthkerry-road, Barry. Mr. W. H 


Watling, Council Chambers, Newport, and Cardiff, 
architect :— 
Jenkins and Arnold, Barry (accepted) ... £2,865 


Barry, NEAR Carpirr.—For the erection of three 
shops at Barry Dock road, Barry. Mr. W. H. Watling, 
Council Chambers, Newport, and Cardiff, architect :— 

Jenkins and Arnold, Barry (accepted) £2,908 


Brcoutes.—For building new granary warehouse and 


engine-room for Mr. H. L. Robins, coal merchant. The 
bricks found by proprietor. Mr. Arthur Pells, F.8.I., 
suryeyor ;— 
Allen, F. J. oem eee “as pea LOGO O 
Hindes, E. W. ... ae nie 304 0 0 
Calyer ... ae eee ove 290 0 0 
Dunn a... 275 10 0 


All of Beccles. 
Brrmonpsty.—For the erection of a dispensary in 
Abbey-street, Bermondsey, for the guardians of the poor 
of the St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. Newman and New- 


man, 31, Tooley-street, London Bridge, architects. 

Quantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing: 
Bentley, J. ... a ate Avi ak eth, e) 
Coxhead, M. ... aii) aoe =) 2,677 0 0 
Castle, W. andH. ... aa “a 2,639 0 0 
Kellett, An ee ee ae eo. 6 OO 
Bullers, J... ed nee ot 2,585-0 0 
Wells, W. ... ar nes aa 2,582 0 0 
Fau'kner, H.... “an cas 2,498 0 0 
Richardson, J.O. .. ae aA 2,469 0: 0 
Hall, T... ra ase one oe 2,358 13 0O 
Coulsell Bros.... ane ave ee, 2,342 0 0 
Balaam Bros. (accepted) ... ase 2,279 0 0 


Jory 15, 1892. 


Bricutex.—For erection of public elementary schools 
at Stanford-road, Brighton, for the Brighton and Preston 
School Board, U.D. Mr. Thomas Simpson, 16, Ship- 
street, Brighton, and Mr. John W. Simpson, 10, New Inn, 
Strand, W.C., joint architects :— 


Mid-Kent Building Co. ... ww. £14,810 0 @ 
Freeman, V. P., Brighton wae 13,999 0 0 
Holloway Bros, .., = awe 13,814 0. 0 
Kullby and Gayford ae aie 13,784 0 0 
King ... oe A a ie 13,695 0 0 
Peters, Horsh ies =. PP 13,605 0 0 
Johnson and Co. ... a ony 13,532 0 0 
Simpson and Co. ... ree oe 13,876 0 0 
Chappell a ae A as 13,182 0 0 
Taylor, Brighton ... Ef cos 13,023 0 0 
Longley and Co., Crawley 12,544 0 6 

12,207 19 10 


Taylor Bros , Hastings (seoented) 
(Rest of London. 


Bristou.—For the construction of boundary walls and 
the fixing of iron railings at the public park :— 
Wilkins, G. H., Bristol (accepted) £1,341 14 5 


Bureu-Hreatu.—For the erection of two blocks of four 
cottages each at Burgh-Heath, near Epsom, Surrey, for 
Mr. Charles Beall. Mr. F. J. Dibble, Docking, archi- 


ch: — 
Wells, W. J., Kingswood, Reigate £1,692 0 0 
Potter, J. B., Sutton pee aaa 3,400 0 0 
Peters, R., Banstead (accepted) ... 1,317 10 0 


Carpirr.—For converting three houses, Nos. 210, 212, 
and 214, Cowbridge-road, Cardiff, in shops and dwelling 
houses, for the Newport Property Investment Co. Mr. 
W. H. Watling, Council Chambers, Newport, and at 
Cardiff, architect :— 


Hopkins, J., Cardiff ... ee i. PRE IOSD 
Lock, C., Newport... ove eee 180 0 0 
Richards, E. ... hae ane nis 179 0 0 
Price, W.... ra oe pie nad 165 0 0 
Ashley, E. W., Cowbridge-road, 

Cardiff (accepted) ... ete el 159 0 0 


CuisLeHURST.—For the erection of a police station at 
Chislehurst, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District. Mr. John Butler, F.R.1.B.A., architect. Quan= 
tities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 


Graham and Co... ... “er -- ; £3,980 °0 0 
Naylar and Son vee ose “pc 3,887 0 0 
Calland ., sve if) ce eee 3,818 0 0 
Wallis ... ae, =p + a aay 8,740 0 0 
Higgs and Hill ... = a7 3,684 0 0 
Chappe'l sae eve *e . 3,67) 0 0 
Grover .. ans ee 55 os 3,657 0 0 
Gardener i sae see aie 3,650 0 0 
Hart Bros. ... A as ‘Sa 8,645 0 0 
Knight ... as! Ree “se see 3,629 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ... AD Ady £3 3,540 0 0 
Avaid .. =f bee ee ove 8,500 0 0 
Wiltshire, jun. Sen Ma oes 38,494 0 0 


NG AND GOPPER ROOFING 


(UPON OUR PATENT SYSTEM) 


WITH 


FULL PARTICULARS, MODELS, &c., 


UPON 


UT SOLDERonEXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


APPLICATION. 


HOLDEN & C0., 5, Wood STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO, L- 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


NO SOLDER. 


LONDON: 
352 TO 362, EUSTON ROAD 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 
47 & 49, ST. ENOGH SQUARE, 
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WHICH WAY TO STEER. 


HE course of an enduring profession like 
ours, as it passes on through successive 
generations, should be, not a helpless drift- 
ing, but a skilful steering. The question is, 
What points are we to make for—what 
direction are we to take? In the history of 
a nation there are moments like the present, 
when such an injuiry comes to everyone, 
and when eyeryone has to answer it with 
such faculty as he possesses. In the history 
of a profession it is not so. An architect, 
for instance, may go on from youth to old 
age, minding his own personal affairs, and 
nothing beyond them. The relations of 
architects to the public and to the art they 
practise may be quite outside the limits of 
his thought; yet if these relations grow 
worse instead of better, he can hardly fail to 
suffer, although, like the Parliament which 
Guy Fawkes proposed to annihilate, he 
“may not see what hurts him.” 
_ First of all, if the architectural profession 
is to become more useful and more respected, 
it must steer in the direction of improved 
early training. Something has already been 
accomplished here, but much more remains 
to be done. Architects still in the prime of 
life remember and regret the wasted years of 
their long articleships. The pupil entered 
an office, perhaps, at fifteen, For the first 
twelvemonth he was taught how to strain 
drawing-paper, and how to clean the boards 
on which it had been glued down; how to 
rub-up Indian ink, and, on occasion, how 
to light the office fire. These are useful— 
nay, almost indispensable — accomplish- 
ments; but with ordinary capacity they can 
be acquired in a week. ‘The second year was 
spent in tracing, and perhaps the third and 
fourth likewise. Explanation of drawings 
were seldom given, even in reply to ques- 
tions. A diligent youth by keeping his wits 
about him could pick up a good deal, but if 
he were not diligent he learned nothing 
except the management of pens and com- 
passes. Finally, in the fifth year, he would 
ba allowed to visit buildings in progress. 
Amongst these he might idle about all day, 
or he might fit himself for future success, 
and ‘hen he was shaken off, to sink or swim 
as it happened. At the present time a 
five years’ articleship is rare. Pupils and 
their parents think three years quite enough. 
Now where little is taught beyond paper 
straining and tracing, even three years are too 
much ; but three years, although well spent, 
will seldom fit a young man for any appoiat- 
ment to which a salary is attached. The 
consequence is that the profession is crowded 
with imperfectly-trained junior assistants, 
while really competent men are as scarce as 
ever. 

A great improvement on the present plan 
would consist in spending three years in an 
architect’s office, learning drawing, construc- 
tion, and architecture proper, and then two 
years in elementary work at the various 
handicrafts. The young architect should 
make, with his own hands, the joints in a 
roof; he should work at framing and 
panelling, and learn experimentally the 
differences between good timber and bad, 
and between one sort of wood and another. 
He should be able to make up mortar, 
cement, and plaster, to build walls of dif- 
ferent thicknesses in different kinds of bond, 
and to point them in various styles. In 
masonry, he should at least work plain and 
tooled faces in half a dozen sorts of stone, 
and should be thoroughly well acquainted 


with the bed in every one. In modelling 
and plastering he might go further, and use 
his artistic powers in producing ornament. 
He should do at least as much practical 
plumbing as would enable him to solder a 
pipe and to lay a lead gutter; he should do 
enough pattern glazing to impress on him 
the conditions under which it ought to be 
designed; and enough light blacksmith’s 
work to make him understand welds and 
scrollwork. After such a training he would 
return to an office a really valuable man— 
capable of superintending buildings, and 
having something like a clear idea of the 
principles on which details ought to be 
designed. But he would have to work at his 
handicrafts, and not to play at them, which 
is just the point where architectural students, 
who enter a builder’s worshop for practice, 
commonly fail. 

The fact is, a builder’s workshop is not the 
right place for such a training as the archi- 
tectural student needs. What a builder aims 
at is, very naturally and properly, to get his 
own work done. An apprentice learning the 
mere rudiments of a trade, and never likely 
to grow into an accomplished workman, is 
simply a nuisance to him. At best he can 
only give such a student the run of his 
premises, and let him improve himself as he 
may by seeing what happens to be there at 
the moment. This, perhaps, is not at all 
what the student wants to learn. Probably 
it is too far advanced for him, or not of the 
right sort in some other way. He needs 
rather to go to a place where he will get pro- 
gressive training, from the very simplest to 
the more advanced kinds of workmanship, 
where the work will be adapted to his 
capabilities of doing it, and where he will be 
led steadily on from one stage to another. 
He wants, in short, to go to a thorough 
technical training school specially meant and 
fitted for the turning out of architects. 
Whether, amongst all the technical schools 
lately begun or proposed, there is just 
such a school as this, we do not know. 
If there is, every young architect ought 


to be informed of it. If there is not, 
the professional societies, and even the 
Royal Academy itself, might do much 


worse things than to begin it. In time it 
might grow into a real school of art—a 
force that would influence for good every 
British craft and manufacture. Pupils 
passing through it might, some of them, 
find that they had skill and invention which 
would help them on in the subsidiary arts 
more rapidly than in architecture itself. This 
would be a gain in many ways. The archi- 
tectural profession would be less crowded, 
the arts which are allied to architecture 
would receive the improvement they need, 
and architecture would consequently be more 
and more ready to make use of their help. 
Yet no technical school, by itself, will make 
an architect. Office training will still remain 
a necessity. Scale-drawing and perspective 
drawing will always have to be learned. 
Construction, in the larger sense, is beyond 
the grasp of the technical school. Planning, 
on which an architect’s success so much 
depends, belongs to quite another province ; 
and so, in the main, does architectural com- 
position. All these, and a hundred other 
things, can best be learnt in an office; but 
the man who has learned them would use 
them with double power if he also had the 
faculty which comes from practical acquaint- 
ance with materials and labour. So far, 
there is reason in the contention of the arts 
and crafts architect, and, so far, he ought to 
be heartily supported. 

The next point to steer for is the require- 
ment of a certain standard of professional 
knowledge from every man who aspires to be 
an architect. Here there are two alternative 
ways. Suppose that an examination is 
agreed on, comprising the matters which it 
is indispensable for practising architects to 
know. Is eyerybody who passes it to be 


thenceforth acknowledged as an architect 
and admitted to membership? This is, 
practically, the view which the Institute has 
lately taken of the matter. It has been 
almost a thing of course that everyone of 
good character who could pass the examina- 
tion should very shortly after be elected as 
an Associate. The results, in some cases, 
have been singular. Many people have a 
faculty for passing examinations who seem 
to have no other faculty whatever. The 
most incompetent of assistants—the most 
helpless among clerks of works—have quali- 
fied themselves in this way, and thereafter 
have never ceased to sign themselves 
Ass.R.I.B.A. Of course, some of the ablest 
of our rising men are also amongst the 
Associates ot the Institute; but they can 
hardly care to march through Coventry with 
such companions as these. The net result 
of the system is that the title amounts to 
nothing. It may belong to an architect of 
the highest promise or to a sham architect 
who ought neyer to have entered the pro- 
fession. 

An architect is, or ought to be, a man 
who can produce architecture. If he cannot 
produce it, the title of architect should not 
be conferred on him. Let him, by all means, 
have credit for what he knows; but do not 
give him a name to which he has no right. 
If he passes in theoretical construction, let 
him have a certificate for theoretical con- 
struction ; if he passes in surveying, let him 
have a certificate for surveying. Let justice 
be done to him, and let the path be open by 
which he may attain the higher rank when 
he deserves it. No amount of success in ex- 
aminations will make the pupil at a naval 
school into a captain, or even into a first 
lieutenant. He must pass his examinations. 
it is true, before he will get the chance cf 
becoming either; but to become either he 
must also have prolonged practical experi- 
ence, and show considerable practical ability. 
So it should be with architects. The ex- 
amination should be an indispensable pre- 
liminary. There should (when the system 
has once got into fair working order) be ne 
admission without it. But it should not be 
valued at more than its worth. It should 
not be supposed to prove that a candidate who 
can answer questions about the strength of 
materials and about similar subjects is able 
to plan, design, and construct a satisfactory 
building. It proves nothing of the kind; 
but it is just this that needs proving before a 
man is entitled to be described as an architect. 

This, of course, has a bearing on the ques- 
tion of registration. The great objection on 
the part of those who oppose it seems to be its 
supposed tendency to put all who are regis- 
tered as architects on the same level. Mr. 
Compo, it is said, who failed two or three 
times as a jerry builder, and ultimately 
developed into a jerry architect, will, if 
registered, be looked upon by the public as 
the equal of Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Pearson, 
or any other architectural member of the 
Royal Academy. This, of course, is ex- 
aggeration. See how registration works in 
another profession. In the main, the public 
thinks that the doctor is a doctor, and that 
one doctor is about as good as another. 
There it is wrong; but it does have the sense 
to realise that for certain diseases certain 
medical men are immeasurably superior to 
others. It consults them under enormous 
difficulties as to the distance and expense, 
and pays them for their time at something 
like a guinea a minute. So far registration 
has not put all members of the medical pro- 
fession on one level. But it has put a 
of them there, and has 


great many : 
lumped together scores of the skilful 
with hundreds of the unskilful. It is the 


prospect of a similar lumping together in our 
profession, which has made the idea of a 
uniform registration so distasteful to many 
able men. But isit not possible to make the 
passing of an examination legally indispens- 
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able, without at the same time allowing it 
by itself to confer the title of architect ? 
Why not adopt an examination on the lines 
of the naval, rather than of the medical one 
—an examination without passing which 
there is no entrance to the profession, but 
after passing which the candidate must show 
his abilities in more practical ways before he 
is put into any post of high responsibility. 
The last pot to steer for which we can 
refer to to-day is that of a better system of 
remunerating professional services. Here, 
even as matters now stand, all architects are 
onaleyel. With the rarest exceptions, none 
of them yalue their work at more than 5 per 
cent. on the cost of their buildings, and yet 
the real differences in yalue are enormous. 
Except in the case of very large or exces- 
sively plain structures, 5 per cent. is about 
as low a charge as it is possible to make and 
live. There is no adjusting matters, there- 
fore, by keeping this as the payment of the 
most accomplished men, and by giving the 
less and less able proportionately lower fees. 
It is very difficult to make a change without 
-changing for the worse ; and probably regis- 
tration, in some form, must be effected 
before any real improvement will be possible. 
Yet improvement here is a main point to 
steer for. Payment by commission looks 
dubious, if it is not actually so. An archi- 
tect seldom goes into court without being 
told that this form of remuneration cannot 
be enforced unless there has been a previous 
agreement toit. What it means is, that the 
ablest architect shall get no more for a giyen 
amount of labour than the feeblest one; and 
what it results in, therefore, is that clever 
men, instead of charging more for their work 
than others, can only increase their incomes 
by taking more work than they can pro- 
perly do. Thus the country does not get 
their best out of its best men. Architectural 
pot-boilers and architectural masterpieces 
are both paid for at the same rate, and the 
wonder is, therefore, that our cities do not 
consist entirely of the first, without even an 
occasional approach to the second. 
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THE BLOCK AND QUADRANGLE. 


N these days of densely-packed areas and 
4+ concentrated building it becomes of great 
importance to make the most of the space at 
our disposal. How we ought to dispose our 
buildings for domestic and public purposes is 
one of those questions about which pro- 
moters, owners of property, and architects 
are not very decided. The idea is that if we 
coyer the land with building and increase the 
number of stories we utilise the space to the 
best advantage. Little argument is required 
to prove that this plan deprives the building 
of two great necessities, light and air, both 
of which must be derived over or through 
surrounding premises. The greater the 
space coyered within the given boundaries, 
and the higher the building, the greater is 
the need of area for necessary light 
and ventilation, or, as it practically 
works out, the less habitable and healthy it 
becomes. In a deep, solid building light 
can only be admitted through the four sides, 
therefore the inner rooms and corridors suffer 
from deprivation of light if sufficient interior 
light areas are not provided. Every archi- 
tect who has designed a large solid block of 
dwellings or offices in flats is aware of this 
difficulty. See, for example, how many 
large blocks of offices and residences in 
Victoria-street, Broad-street, Chancery-lane, 
and other City streets are spoilt by the 
darkness of the interior rooms deriving their 
light and ventilation from small areas of 
considerable height which have the appear- 
ance of shafts. yen as offices these inner 
rooms are too dark and dismal to work in 
without gaslight, the requirement of which 
adds much to the rental paid for the flat or 
suites of rooms. The isolated block is of course 


less objectionable than the solid engaged block 
ina street. We mean one with an open 
space all round, but even the isolated build- 
ing may lose its advantages by being carried 
several stories, as a hospital pavilion may 
suffer if it exceeds in height the space 
between it and the adjoining pavilions. The 
‘‘block”’ system is seen in its full develop- 
ment in the lofty tenoment-house of New 
York or Chicago, or in this country in the 
monster hotel or block of flats, and in these 
the system reaches its culminating point of 
mischief. The floors are ventilated from 
one to the other, the lifts and staircases serve 
to conduct the air and to render it impos- 
sible to preserve that hygienic condition 
of purity which is absolutely essential, 
besides implicating the whole block 
of floors in case of fire. A paper 
read at the late Health Congress went to 
show, from carefully prepared statistics, 
that the mortality of hotel servants was 
higher than that of any other class, owing 
mainly to the impure air breathed in the 
dormitories at the top of the hotel. What 
are we to think of such immense blocks as 
those of the Masonic Temple, the ‘‘ Man- 
hattan,” the Auditorium, and the Title and 
Trust Buildings of Chicago, with their 
numerous stories? Some may naturally ask 
whether these buildings are legitimate archi- 
tecture, or are not merely tours de force of a 
very yulgar order. Many of them are huge 
blocks of offices packed on each floor with 
rooms lighted partly by side courts. Archi- 
tecturally we are ready to admit that some 
of them exhibit considerable skill in the 
attempt to give expression to vertical masses 
of numerous windows, and in the bold 
treatment of the lower granite or rusti- 
cated basements; they overwhelm and im- 
press the eye by the great mass of super- 
imposed stories, but we cannot affirm 
that their merits are equal to the effort and 
cost. As the solution of a hygienic problem, 
we certainly consider these buildings huge 
blunders, occupying space and blotting out 
sunlight, for which they give no compensa- 
tion. In the event of any epidemic or fire 
breaking out, the consequence to those living 
on the various floors is simply disastrous. 
We might go on enumerating objections to 
the ‘‘block”’ system of building; one of the 
greatest is the crowding on a small area of a 
larger number of human beings than is 
desirable or safe. A well-known hygienist, 
Dr. Poore, of University College, lately 
said, ‘‘ The fashion of piling people in heaps, 
and offering libraries and bagatelle-tables as 
a compensation for a garden, must come to 
an end.’ Another is the friction of so large 
a number of people in one block through 
the want of more entrances. 

But the esthetic reasons to urge against 
the ‘‘block”’ system are quite as strong as 
the hygienic, and it is almost needless 
here to say anything on this ground. Our 
great blocks of buildings in London are 
disfigurements. Northumberland - ayenue 
has well been called a ‘‘draughty, gloomy 
gorge of bricks.” The monster blocks and 
residential flats in the West-end are pain- 
fully dismal, destroying that personal liberty 
which is more than eyer necessary in resi- 
dence in great cities. And as every archi- 
tect is aware, all idea of proportion is 
destroyed by a huge facade, which cannot be 
properly viewed from any point within the 
confines of an ordinary street 

Let us now turn from the ‘‘block” to 
the quadrangular disposition of buildings, 
and let us see how it may give adyan- 
tages most needed in town life. By the 
quadrangular system we mean building 
round a square or courtyard, or placing 
the blocks in such a manner that sunlight 
and air can penetrate the innermost rooms 
and infuse life and cheerfulness to the 
inmates. We cannot in our cities obtain 
large quadrangles or grass-plots like we see 
in Oxford and Cambridge, and which impart 


such a picturesque charm to those University 
towns; but we may at least try to plan our 
large buildings for offices and residential 
purposes with more reference to the area at 
our disposal. For instance, it may some- 
times be advisable to build two or more 
blocks instead of only one, separating them 
by courts. If the ground is wide enough 
we may put a longitudinal building down 
the centre, with one or two cross blocks, 
which would give four or six courts; 
the two front ones near the street could 
be planted, immensely enhancing the 
frontage, the remaining courts behind 
affording light and air to the inner blocks. 
These areas, by reducing the depth of each 
block, render it easy to light the several 
apartments and corridors, promote cross 
ventilation, and simplify the roofing. The 
narrow-fronted building toa street, with a 
considerable depth, is always a nut to crack, © 
especially if it has to be built solid. With- 

out a central area, the lighting of the middle 

rooms is impossible. Is it absolutely neces- 

sary to builditsolid? May it not rather be 

planned to inclose an area on one side? An 

area in the centre would, of course, be im- 

possible in a long narrow site. Suppose we 

make the front and the rear parts return 

the whole width, leaying a long building 

connecting them witha side area. The shape 

of block would be a long r— (looking at the 

plan sideways); the area thus left would 

give light to all the rooms between the two 

return ends, and such a plan would admit of 

a side facade as well as a front. 

Examples of buildings inclosing courtyards 
may be seen at the Bank of England and 
Royal Exchange, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Courts of Justice, Gray’s Inn, New Inn, 
Somerset House, Government Offices, White- 
hall, Burlington House, Buckingham Palace, 
and several other public buildings in London. 
The beauty and variety of those edifices are 
derived from this source of effect. Mr. 
Waterhouse, in the Manchester Town Hall, 
has disposed his blocks round a triangular 
area, in which the central hall is placed. 
The main corridors surrounding the building 
internally receive their light from the area, 
and are made to contribute to internal 
picturesqueness. The Municipal Buildings 
at Bury and Sheffield are planned with open 
courts, the office blocks arranged round the 
triangular and irregular sites. The open 
court may sometimes become a central hall. 
The quadrangular courts and halls of the 
lately selected South Kensington Museum 
extension design exhibit this idea, and the 
design selected for the Glasgow Art Galleries, 
which we haye lately illustrated by plan and 
elevation, is instructive as an example of a 
long rectangle haying a large central hall 
placed transversely with a court on each side, 
As will be seen in these latter instances, a 
great public hall may sometimes take the 
place of an open quadrangle round which the 
solid blocks are grouped. 

The quadrangles of Oxford impart to that 
city all its character, and distinguish it from 
the modern town of to-day. Who has not 
admired the quadrangles and surrounding 
buildings of Merton, Magdalen, and Christ 
Church, the gateway and quadrangle of 
Brasenose, and the cloister and domestic . 
charm of Magdalen? We cannot hope or 
expect to build now these beautiful retreats, 
removed from the noise and bustle of town 
life; even such secluded courts and inclosed 
gardens as those of Garden-court and Pump- 
court in the Temple, or the pleasant squares 
of Staple Inn and Gray’s Inn, of Bloomsbury 
and the West End, are not likely to be re- 
peated, owing to the increasing valueof landin 
London; still there are opportunities offered 
by the demolition of large building areas, 
which would enable the owners of ground 
and the London County Council to ayail 
themselves of planting squares and small 
inclosed gardens, instead of allowing them 
to be occupied by solid blocks. If an area 
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in the rear of houses can be obtained, it 
would be conferring a greater boon on the 
public to lay it out as a square or garden 
court, to which the surrounding houses can 
have access, than if such a space were divided 
amongst a number of houses in the shape of 
back yards that can, and generally do, get 
built over or filled with rubbish. This mode 
of appropriating old garden ground or back 
areas is probably the most judicious that 
could be followed in towns where so much 
waste back space is obtainable. For example, 
would it not be better to purchase the back 
yards of a score of houses that are now only 
used for lumber, and make a square or 
recreation ground of them, than to convert 
them into another roadway or sell the land 
for building? The larger sites of some of 
our new polytechnic institutions may well be 
utilised as squares or gardens. In these 
matters of laying-out towns our insular 
Peo naiene are much against us, and we may 
erlye profitable suggestions: from our Con- 
tinental neighbours, who have always pre- 
ferred to build round a square or a quadrangle 
than to pack solid blocks between parallel 


streets. 
“oe 


DECORATION.* 
(Concluded from page 90.) 


Aes now to come to my special subject, 
I will give some hints as to the best 
manner of treating of a middle-class dwelling. 
I will begin at the entrance hall: of course there 
are many ways of dealing with this as with every 
other part of the house, soI may give several 
modes of treatment. It has long been the custom 
to treat the hall and staircase as unimportant 
parts of the house, to give them little or no 
attention, and so they have presented a naked, 
cold, and uninviting aspect—places to be hurried 
through as quickly as possible. The ceilings 
have been left white, and the walls painted one 
plain unbroken tint of drab or stone colour. The 
visitor obtains his first impression of the house on 
entering the hall, and it is desirable that he 
should be well impressed. We may first con- 
sider the ceiling: it should not be pure white, 
as garish whiteness is out of accord with 
all other colouring, that is, in connection 
with house decoration (the whiter your 
shirt fronts are the better), Well, the ‘ceil- 
ing may be painted some shade, such as 
light vellum, or fawn colour, or some light shade 
of blue, neutral in tone, such as the shade pre- 
sented in the duck-egg shell. The ceiling tint 
will be regulated by the colouring of the walls. 
This toning of the ceiling is good, so far as it 
goes, but there is no limit to the various ways it 
may be decorated. Stencilled ornament is one 
of the less expensive modes. And here, in 
speaking of stencilled ornament, it must not be 
thought that this is necessarily a cheap and nasty 
method of ornamentation, because we are ail 
familiar with wretchedly designed and executed 
work of this kind. A stencil is a design cut in 
firm paper, cardboard, or tinfoil, and the colour 
is stamped through the openings, in all manner 
of printing. Now all manner of printing is not 
artistic, yet the capital letters in old Italian and 
German books are full of artistic design, yet they 
are printed too, so with the stencil plate. It first 
of all has to be designed, and the highest powers 
of draughtmanship may be brought to bear in the 
production of high class stencil work, the same 
design may be traced directly by hand, but the 
stencil plate is used as a quicker method of 
obtaining like results. The reason why so much 
work of this kind is inferior, is simply because it 
is difficult to do it well. Preston Town Hall, 
in England, decorated by Heaton, Butler, 
and Bayne, the eminent glass stainers and 
decorators, is nearly all stencil work, but 
yet it is one of the best decorated halls in 
England. I don’t recommend stencilled in place 
of hand-painted work; where money is forth- 
coming, I prefer to do the latter. But to return 
to the hall ceiling, it is a simple and inexpensive 
way of getting a pleasing effect, to put a band 
of well-designed ornament round the ceiling, its 
breadth being regulated by the vestibule or hall, 
and there is no reason why the centre of the 
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* Paper read by Mr. AnprzEw Wetts before the 
Sydney Architectural Association. 


ceiling should not be covered with a simple geo- 
metrical design in quiet colours, and treated 
flatly, without light and shade. A little gilding 
introduced in small spots and thin lines defining 
the leading forms of the diaper or panelling 
has a very good effect, but there is no limit to 
the richness and quality of design that may 
quite fitly be expended here; also, there are 
many alternate modes of treatment besides 
painting. There are beautiful paper hangings, 
specially designed for ceilings, besides several 
embossed or raised materials, such as Tynecastle 
tapestry, anaglypta, and Japanese leather papers, 
which, when harmoniously coloured, produce 
most pleasing effects. The cornice should be 
coloured to connect the ceiling and walls, care 
being taken to use light shades where the mould- 
ings and enrichments are delicate. The treatment 
as to the division of the walls will depend on the 
height of the ceiling ; but generally speaking, it 
is good to put a frieze under the cornice, and it 
is useful to have a dado here and in the staircase, 
following the rake of the handrail. The dado 
and wall space should be separated by a wooden 
mounted rail. The dado should be highly 
varnished, so as to allow of washing and dusting 
without the risk of soiling. The colour of the 
walls should be pleasantly warm—such as terra- 
cotta or even Pompeian red—the dado in deeper 
shades of the wall colour. Soft olive green is 
also good for staircase walls; blue, unless it be 
of the peacock shade or approaching a grey- 
green, had better be avoided here. The steps of 
stair, if of wood, should be stained a deep walnut 
colour ; or if they be of stone they may be painted 
a dark shade of the dado colour, and varnished to 
allow of cleaning frequently. The hall and 
staircase walls may be papered. There are special 
designs made for the purpose that look very well, 
indeed, having friezes and dadoes specially 
coloured to match. The hallis a good place to 
hang etchings, autotypes, and engravings in 
quiet oak or black moulded frames, and where 
they form a special feature of the decoration, 
the walls should be painted a quiet shade, asa 
florid patterned paper detracts from the value of 
the pictures. The carpets and portiéres should be 
in strict harmony with the decorator’s work, and 
should be chosen by him or the architect. I have 
often seen the whole harmony of colouring ina 
house destroyed by the unskilful selection of the 
carpets and hangings. The woodwork should be 
painted in one or more shades of maroon, or other 
rich brown colours and varnish; all graining 
should be avoided. I must confine myself to 
broad principles as I proceed, as I could multiply 
varieties of treatment without end. The dining- 
room should be sombre in tone, the ceiling a 
vellum colour in depth to suit the walls. It 
may be divided by wood mouldings into geome- 
trical panelling, and these panels filled with 
Tynecastle tapestry or anaglypta. The effect of 
this is as if it were executed in low relief plaster 
work. The designs manufactured now are very 
beautiful. If the ceiling is treated in this manner, 
the walls may also be decorated with the same 
materials, for there are friezes and wall hangings 
made of the same stuffs. The painting and 
gilding on these surfaces can be as simple or as 
grand as may be demanded. They are capable of 
many and varied beautiful treatments. Imme- 
diately under the frieze should be fixed a moulded 
picture rail; this is much better than a 
metal rod, as it goes round the entire room as 
the cornice does. Its distance from the cornice 
will depend on the height of the walls. The 
advantage of lowering the picture rail is that 
it affords greater ease in hanging the pictures, 
and prevents the unsightly cords being seen to 
the same extent as when going to the cornice; 
by shortening the cords, too, pictures hang 
steadier and the chances of breakage are 
lessened. ‘The moulding can be coloured to be 
in harmony with the walls, and rendered almost 
invisible, or it may be gilt solid so asto forma 
marked boundary to the frieze. The colouring 
of the walls should have reference to the pictures, 
and should not be too light in tone, Experience 
has discovered that dark reds or old- gold colour, 
not unlike rich brown paper or dull tones of 
green, either cool and grey, or warm and brown, 
are the best for showing pictures to advantage. 
I painted the dining rooms of two of the 
Royal Academicians in London—Pittie’s and 
McWhirter’s—and in both cases the colour 
selected was a dark grey-green. Both artists 
found the full value of the colouring of their 
pictures brought out to the fullest extent on 
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walls are coloured a dark Indian red, and go 
also are the walls of the British National 
Gallery. As chairs are placed round the walls 
of the dining-room, it is good to put a chair- 
rail at the height of the chair-backs; this 
prevents the chairs from breaking the plaster. 
The dado should be coloured in relation 
to the walls above, and a good many 
shades darker; the dark dado takes from 
the bareness of a large room, and gives a cosinesa 
and furnished appearance which does not exist 
when you can see each piece of furniture clearly 
defined against the walls. The woodwork should 
be painted good solid colours of Indian red or 
walnut shades, or black resembling ebony. I do 
not recommend decorating the panels with any 
kind of natural-flower designs. Thin flat hand- 
painted ornament in’ ivory-colour, resembling, 
but not imitating, inlaid work, is chaste and 
beautiful; if the wood is of good quality the 
panels may be decorated with various stains, 
in full and rich designs. I have decorated 
the saloons of many of the great ocean steam- 
ships in this manner. It is best to French- 
polish surfaces decorated in this way. As 
yet, I have dealt with the ceilings and walls 
as covered with embossed materials—either in 
low or high relief. The ceilings, where dust 
cannot settle, may safely have the designs in 
high relief, but those in low relief are more 
suited to the walls. The walls themselves may 
be formed into well-proportioned panels, not so 
small as to interfere with the placing of the furni- 
ture or the hanging of the pictures. The panels 
should be divided by wood mouldings and 
there should be a stile round each treated in flat 
tints of such a kind as to show the panel colour- 
ing to the greatest advantage. The French are 
partial to this mode of treatment, and I think it 
avery good one. It gives a rich, furnished 
appearance to the walls. Both ceilings and wails 
may again be oil-painted and decorated in a 
hundred ways. I have painted many of the finest 
houses in Scotland in this way, the ceilings being 
entirely decorated by hand with figures, wreaths, 
and ornamental compositions; the walls also 
being decorated with the like, specially designed, 
and hand-painted ornament. ‘This is the most 
artistic manner, and no two houses are ever 
painted in the same way, Of course, ordinary 
wall papers may be applied here as everywhere 
else in the house, and if chosen by an expert very 
fine effects may be obtained in this manner. I 
don’t think there is a wiser way of spending 
money than in making the home beautiful. Our 
wives and families spend most of their lives at 
home, and the enjoyment derived from beauti- 
ful surroundings is beyond estimates besides 
the refining influence it has on our children, 
there is no pleasure so constant, so soothing, so 
lasting and elevating, as that afforded by a lovely 
home. It is the most unselfish pleasure—pleasure, 
too, as all our friends may share it. In a room 
where there is heavy furniture, it is good to have 
amargin of, say, 30in. round the floor uncarpeted, 
so as to allow of the carpet being frequently 
taken up and shaken. This margin may be 
painted in some dark shade, agreeing with the 
carpet and dado—or if the floors ure new they 
may be stained to a dark oak or walnut colour, 
and in both cases varnished. Wax-varnish is 
more artistic in effect, but is more liable to soil, 
and takes much more labour to keep in good 
order, and parquet flooring is better than either 
of the former, but is more expensive. The 
drawing-room is the ladies’ special room, and 
should be bright and cheerful. It is difficult to 
deal with a subject like colour, to make you 
realise effects from mere description, and to 
describe in detail the many ways I could treat a 
drawing-room would merely confuse you, so I 
will be general in my remarks. All the materials 
described for the dining-room treatment would 
be applicable for the drawing-room. The dado is 
not so necessary here, as the chairs are not usually 
placed against the walls, and instead of the 
sombre hues suited to the dining-room, soft, 
quiet, and light eftects are best, say cream or 
soft duck-egg shell, blue or French grey for ceil- 
ings, the walls fawn-colour or a richer French 
grey, or a deeper grey-blue, approaching peacock 
shade; all these are good for showing ladies’ 
complexions and dress to the best advantage, and 
that is a consideration not to be overlooked. 
Water-colour drawings will also look well on 
these grounds; the woodwork may be creamy- 
white, finished with enamel varnish, this gives a 
beautiful, smooth and fresh effect. I think the 
judicious application of gilding in this room very 
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advantageous, but the same remark applies to all 
the public rooms and hall. I think it is better 
to gild the small enrichments of cornices solid, 
than to break up the ornament of the large 
enrichments with points of gold, what is tech- 
nically called hatching or picking out. The 
vound, the concave, and small ogee mouldings 
always look well gilded, as their rounded surfaces 
eatch the light from all points. The walls 
should be decorated with water-colour drawings, 
or etchings tastefully arranged; choice pieces of 
ornamental and Doulton pottery are beautiful and 
very decorative. I have fitted a narrow 
moulded shelf, supported on neat brackets all 
around the walls (except those occupied with 
cabinets), about four feet high from the 
floor, this shelf having a groove on the upper 
surface for holding plates and photos ; this is to 
prevent them from sliding, and is a very pretty 
arrangement, as between the photos pretty pieces 
of pottery and statuettes may be placed. Above 
the shelf should be placed the water-colour 
drawings, etchings, and engravings. Or, instead 
of this narrow shelf, dwarf book-cases rising 3ft. 
high may be put around the room, and on the 
top of these the photos and ornaments may be 
placed. Books in themselves are very decorative 
in effect, besides the delight of sitting in rooms 
supplied with plenty of them. I think there 
should be many books in the drawing-room —it 
is the general sitting-room, and no one need ever 
be weary or suffer ennui who loves good books. 
I might speak for an hour of different modes of 
treating the drawing-room, but will here read 
the description of a house I decorated in Glasgow 
for Sir William Pearce—it will give an idea of 
the kind of work done in the houses of the 
merchants of the old country : The house of Sir 
William Pearce, the eminent ship-builder, is at 
10, Park-terrace. This terrace crowns the hill 
overlooking the West End Park, and commands a 
view of the valleys of the Clyde and Kelvin, 
with the gently-swelling hills away to the south 
and west. The house has been decorated 
by Mr. Andrew Wells, of 8, Newton- 
terrace, Glasgow, a gentleman who has gained 
distinction by his superb work in the St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and in many of the churches 
and residences of the city. In his work 
Mr. Wells shows himself a thorough artist ; he 
evidently spares no pains in order to give his 
decorations the stamp of artistic perfection in 
design and execution. A draughtsman of great 
skill, taste, and spirit; a bold, original, versa- 
tile, and harmonious colourist, Mr. Wells has 
done not a little to vindicate the claims of deco- 
ration to be regarded as a living and growing art. 
In his work at Sir W. Pearce’s house, he has 
had a splendid opportunity for showing his 
wealth of design, exquisite draughtsmanship, 
and skilful colouring, and of this opportunity he 
has fully availed himself. The entrance hall is 
divided into three parts by Corinthian pillars. 
The ceilings and walls are richly decorated with 
hand-painted ornaments and figures, each com- 
partment being treated with special designs. 
The grounds of the ceiling of the vestibule are 
m various shades of light blue and gold, and the 
decorations generally in darker shades of blue, 
freely modelled, asin Persian tile painting. Thin 
lines of Persian red, orange, and gold are intro- 
duced very skilfully, to give emphasis to the 
framework of the panelling. The frieze is painted 
in darker shades of the ceiling colours. The 
cornice is tinted in shades of pale blue and fawn 
colour. The smaller enrichments and mouldings 
are gilt, solid Persian red being used with happy 
effect to connect the colours of the ceiling and 
the walls. The general tone is light, cool, and 
cheerful, and contrasts well with the full, rich 
treatment of the walls, which are divided into 
middle-space and dado. The ground of the mid- 
wall space is a delicate salmon colour; on this is 
planted a series of figure panels with gold back- 
grounds diapered with raw sienna. The figures 
represent the seasons; other spaces being filled 
by Italian arabesque and floral designs. A 
feature of the treatment of this panelling is the 
band of sofiened black which surrounds the 
golden centres. This band is about din. broad; 
it is bounded by gold and vermilion, and 
decorated with a very delicate arabesque in ivory 
ecolour.. This combination of black, white, 
red, and gold produces a very rich and 
harmonious effect, and gives value to the lighter 
colouring of the ceiling and frieze. The dado 
is treated simply and broadly in various shades 
of dark brown, and varnished to give depth and 
81 pport to the extreme richness of the walls above. 


The cupola crowning the staircase is an especially 
happy piece of design. The cupola panels are of 
pale duck-egg colour, with stiles in cream-colour, 
enriched with broad and narrow lines of Persian 
red, and worked up with the colours of the panels 
to connect the whole together. The panels have 
subjects emblematical of Ceres and Flora on 
mosaic gold ground, with ornaments in Persian 
majolica blue, slightly modelled in delicate 
shades. The cornice isin deeper shades of the 
stile colours, relieved with gold and Persian red. 
The staircase upper frieze, immediately under the 
cornice and cupola, is about 24in. deep, and is 
enriched with groups of boys alternating with 
dwarf Renaissance columns, from which depend 
festoons and floral wreaths; over each of these 
festoons is a gold patera, while lighter and more 
delicate foliage fills up the background. Under 
the frieze isa Greek key and patera border, in 
shades of chocolate and black on a crimson 
ground; this gives a good solid base for the 
figures. The main walls of the staircase are 
coloured in stages, working froma soft red in the 
lower part to a warm primrose colour at the 
stair-head. The various shades of gradation are 
separated by bands of hand-painted ornament. 
The woodwork is painted with very dark Indian- 
red, toned with Prussian blue, and finely polished. 
Sketch No. 5 shows the ceiling of the dining- 
room. The ground is a rich cream colour, all 
the decorations being hand-painted in soft har- 
monious tones of olive-green, primrose, orange, 
and neutral tones of blue. The framework is 
mainly in lines of Persian red and gold. The 
general effect is warm and delicate. The frieze 
has a solid gold ground, decorated with a con- 
ventionally - treated floral design, the flowers 
being painted in shades of primrose-white, with 
hearts of citrine and delicate orange; the leaves 
are in shades of green, the whole being outlined 
with soft red. The walls are painted dark red, 
toform agood background for the splendid pictures 
which adorn this room. The dado is covered 
with dark russet browns, and panelled with 
darker shades of the same. The woodwork is 
painted dark chestnut colour, the panels being 
decorated with a beautifully-drawn Greek design 
in very thin lines of ivory colour, conveying the 
feeling of inlaid work, and giving an effect of 
elegance and refinement. The pillars at the end 
of the room are in dark chocolate and gold, the 
caps bronzed and lacquered, with the projections 
in gold; the whole being highly polished. 
Sketch No. 6 shows the arrangement of dado 
and frieze of library. The drawing-room ceiling 
is, perhaps, more daintily painted than any 
other part of the house. The leading colour is 
pale moonlight blue on a cream ground; this is 
contrasted by various other effects in warm but 
delicate tones. The corners are enriched with 
draped female figures ; and in the spaces between 
are groups of winged boys bearing lightly-blown 
wreaths of ivy, and, guiding by gossamer bands, 
birds flying in couples. The ceiling border is in 
darker shades of the same moonlight blue, with 
flowers in cream, cinnamon, and gold. The 
walls are rose colour, with textile and gold 
effects. The woodwork is in shades of ivory, 
greenish-white, and duck-eggshell colour, with 
gold on the mouldings. The same thoroughness 
of design is carried throughout the house with 
an infinite variety of effect, which is as rare as 
it is delightful and charming. To Mr. Wells 
the decoration has evidently been a labour of love, 
and the success he has achieved is not only credit- 
able to his versatility and power as a draughts- 
man and colourist, but also to his thorough 
conscientiousness as an artist-decorator. Nor 
should Sir William Pearce’s share in the matter 
be overlooked. Ata time when many merchant- 
princes, and others, are content to have their 
mansions painted and papered in the sleepy, 
commonplace manner proper to the dark ages of 
taste, he has had the originality and boldness to 
have his house done in such a way that each room 
becomes a delight to the eye and a source of 
perennial interest to all who enterit. This is 
the kind of work I should like to do here, and I 
believe more of it would be in demand if it were 
generally known that the necessary talent is at 
hand. The morning-room I will not describe 
further than to say it should be light and cheer- 
ful, and cool intone. French greys and light 
blues are good. It may be painted entirely, and 
decorated in a simple manner, or any of the wall 
coverings may be used here quite fitly. The 
library is better to be subdued in tone, but not 
gloomy, The wall should be the background 
for rare prints and etchings, so it should be 
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painted, or if papered, some old rich leather 
effect is good, with a pattern not over conspicuous, 
The ceiling and cornice coloured to match, and 
the woodwork, asin the dining-room, dark and 
decorated with thin lines and ornament. The 


books should be easily accessible, and low book-_ 


cases, not more than 5ft. high or lower, look 
very well. I think it is better to have no glass 
in front of the books, except, perhaps, to protect 
the rarest or very valuable ones. I have observed 
that those placed beyond reach of the hand are 
rarely opened. The floor should be stained or 
painted all round, say, 1ft. in front of the book- 
cases, 80 that the carpets or zig may be lifted 
without disturbing them. The bedrooms should 
be dealt with, as to the colour, according to their 
aspect ; those getting much sunshine should be 
cool, and those in shade warm, in tone. I think 


it good to paint the ceilings and walls of bed- 


rooms; the walls may be finished with a dark 
gloss; the paint being partly mixed with varnish. 
This allows of their being washed down without 
injury to the paint, and insures that they shall 
be always fresh and clean. Walls painted in this 
manner will last a lifetime; the walls and ceil- 
ings may be perfectly plain; but there is no 


— 


reason why a ceiling should not be decorated in — 


a simple way, with line borders and corner orna- 
ments, or even in a fuller manner. In the 


children’s rooms it is as well to have dadoes that — 
may be fully varnished. Of course the walls — 
may be papered, without any breach of the fitness 

of things, and lovely papers are to be hadin ~ 
plenty, and some are made purposely to allow of 7 


sponging down. They are called sanitary papers ; 
they are quiet in colour and very serviceable. 
The woodwork should be painted to suit the walls, 


generally in light tones, and if varnished 


so much the better; it lasts much longer, 
and all finger-marks can easily be wiped 
from it. i 
ceilings in all cases, it lasts for many years and 
is easily cleaned, and if renewed can be done 
without causing the dirt and mess that distemper 
always produces, when washed off. The margins 
of floors should, in all cases, be stained or painted 
and varnished, so that the carpets may be fre- 
quently shaken. Freshness and cleanness in the 
bedrooms is of the utmost importance. For the 
same reasons the kitchens and offices should be 
oil-painted, and not distempered. The paint can 
so easily be washed down by the servants. It 
lasts so much longer than distemper, that the 
difference in the first cost is soon madeup. Here 
the woodwork should be varnished, and the 
walls, for 5ft. up, the same. A simple line 
should be drawn at the top of the dado. For the 
outside of cemented houses there is no treatment 
that so effectually resists he tentry of rain as to 
paint the walls thoroughly, and when applying the 
last coat, to powder them with fine dry sand; 
when dry, this makes so hard a surface that 
water cannot penetrate it. It is more costly 
than ordinary painting, but it is practically 
imperishable, and so cheaper in the end. As 
to the best colours for outside painting, I 
don’t feel that any hard and fast rules 
can be laid down. All tones of stone 
colour, from cream-yellow to terracotta, and 
dark chocolate may be used. I would avoid 
shades of green and blue on the cement, except 
they be very mutual in tone ; from white through 
yellow tones to dark red and brown are the most 
suitable shades. When the walls are painted 
dark colours, then the window sashes and 
verandah woodwork should be made very light, 
say white tinted with yellow, green, or blue, or 
even pure white. On the other hand, if the walls 
are painted in light colours, the window sashes 
and other outside woodwork may most fitly be 
painted in dark shades, say olive green, Indian 
red, or dark peacock blue. The above is a very 
general survey of the house, but perhaps as much 
as can be profitably introduced into an hour's 
lecture, such as this. It is impossible to more 
than treat the subject on the broadest lines. I am 
embarrassed with too much matter rather than 
with too little, for practically there is no 
limit to the mode of treatment for every 
part of the house. I am far from thinking 
there is only one good way of painting 
houses; there are many. Jor instance, if 
character is wanted, the houses could be treated 
in purely Greek design, or Pompeian, and they 
are beautiful styles full of refined designing, and 
affording scope for full harmonious colouring. 
The Renaissance is founded on the Classic, but 
treated with abundant freedom and grace by the 
Italians and other European nations. The 


I think it is best to oil-paint the 
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various French developments of the Renaissance 
have their own beauties—Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize are full of character, lightness, and ele- 
gance. But while I have seen much of this high 
class work and executed some, the ever-present 
regret one feels in the colonies is that so little of 
itis in demand. The country is probably too 
young, and feels itself bound to be content with 
humbler things until it can afford better. But 
of one thing I do complain, it is the system of 
tendering for every kind of work. Every con- 
tractor is assumed to be equally able to do artistic 
work. Cheapness is held to be the criterion of 
merit and not quality. Things are different in 
England. A man of merit there is treated with 
respect, and his worth acknowledged. I suppose 
things will improve here as we develop a richer 
and more leisured class. As this class grows, so 
the appreciation for art work of.every description 
es “il with it. A consummation much to be 
esired | 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, 
AND THE TESTING, ADJUSTMENT, 
AND USE OF MATHEMATICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


By G. W. Cosuam, P.A.S.L., 


(** Crawter’’ and ‘‘ Special’? Prizeman of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution.) 


(Continued from page 5.) 
HAINING ON SLOPES. —In the preceding 
articles we have assumed that the ground 
to be chained was flat and level. We now come 


to the question of dealing with slopes. 
Fig. 32.—This is a section of a portion of a 


c 


Fig.. 32. 


chain line. AC is the ground line, A B is hori- 
zontal, and BC, FD, and AE vertical; AD is 
equal to AB. It is always assumed that the 
lengths on a survey are the horizontal lengths, 
and it will be evident from the figure that if 
AD be one chain, the horizontal distance A F 
will be less than one chain by the distance F B. 
One method of obtaining the correct distance is 
to hold the chain horizontal, as CH, the point A 
being determined by means of a plumb-bob, the 
string of which is held with the chain-handle 
at E. There are two obvious objections to this 
method. One, that there is usually great diffi- 
culty in judging whether CE is horizontal 
unless there are buildings in the neighbourhood 
that it can be lined with; a small error would 
not, however, much matter in ordinary work. 
The other objection is that a chain held off the 
ground will sag in the middle, making C and E 
too close together ; this can be remedied to some 
extent by making CE shorter, half a chain or 
less, but then the continual changes render mis- 
takes easy to make. The best way of finding the 
true distance is to observe the slopeof A D and 
make allowance after having measured the 
actual distance AD. ‘The slope can be accu- 
rately measured with a theodolite, but it usually 
is not at hand when chaining, and a small 
clinometer about as big as a watch is quite 
accurate enough for our purpose. The various 
kinds of clinometers will be described under 
Levelling. It is evident that a clinometer with a 
bearing surface barely 2in, long will not give a 
correct result if simply put down in the middle of 
the chain, as astone ora hole would vitiate the 
result. Itis usual to lay the offset rod on the 
ground, and place the clinometer on the rod. The 
rod being a considerable length, averages the 
inequalities, and gives the general slope of the 
land. The following table gives the number of 
links which have to be deducted from each chain, 
when chaining on the slope, to give the correct 
horizontal distance to the nearest quarter link. It 
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is calculated from the formula F B =A B. versin. 
CAB 


| 
Angle |Deduc- || Angle |Deduc-|| Angle | Deduc- 
of Slope.| tion. of Slope. | tion of Slope. | tion. 
rs OF -v: Oo ‘ 
4 0 9 30 13 15 0 3h 
4 30 10 0 13 15 30 82 
5 0 10 30 12 16 0 33 
5 30 3 11 0 19 16 30 4 
6 0 4 11 30 2 17 0 4} 
6 30 2 12 0 2h 17 30 4$ 
7 0 2 12 30 92 1s 0 5 
7 30 2 13 0 2% 18 30 Bh 
8 0 1 13 30 28 19 0 Ba 
8 30 1 14 0 3 19 39 52 
9 0 1 | 14 380 34 20 0 6 


When the slope exceeds 20°, the surface should 
be chained, and the angle observed with a theodo- 
lite, when the true horizontal distance is given 
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by the formula A B FASS Or COS Cute. 
The allowance can be either made in the field, or 
it can be entered in the field-book and made 
afterwards. When each chain has its allowance 
of a few links, the allowance for other points in 
the line is complex, and errors are liable to creep 
in, so that in practice, instead of deducting the 
links from the chain, the chain is pulled for- 
ward a distance equal to the allowance. This 
method is not quite accurate, as it supposes that 
DC=FB, which is not the case; but the error 
is inappreciable when the angle is small. A 
table can be calculated from the formula: 
DC=AB.sec CA B — AB; when A B=1 chain 
DC = secC AB—1; moving the decimal point 
two places to the right gives the result in links. 
The result for 20° gives an allowance of 63 links, 


CROSS = STAFF 
SECTION A.B. 


Cor 
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so that the last table may be safely used up to 
that angle. When the chain is so pulled on, the 
arrow is put inand one chain is counted. If the 
allowance is large, a proportionate allowance 
may be made to get the true places where offsets 
are taken, but unless the ground is very steep it 
is not necessary. It is not the error in one chain 
that matters much, it is the accumulated error 
in long distances. It is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to note that the chain must be pulled forward 
the same distance whether measuring up or down 
hill. 
The Cross Staff.—This is a small instrument 
used to set out right angles for rough purposes, 
such as lines for cross-sections, &c., and is shown 
in Figs. 33 and34, It is usually made of brass, 
and the cone at the bottom unscrews and screws 
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into the inside of the upper body for convenience 
in packing. It is not always octagonal: some- 
times it is made cylindrical, and sometimes 
spherical. One side has a fine slit half-way 
down, and below this, and in the same line, there 
is a wide slit with a wire down the centre. Hach 
narrow slit has a wide one opposite to it. For 
use, the eye is applied to the narrow slit, and the 
rod sighted through the wide one, the wire show- 
ing the exact place where it should be put. The 
long, narrow slits in the other four sides are to 
enable angles of 45° to be set out, but they are 
of no practical use. For use, the instrument is 
supported on a stand, the top of which is 
made to fit into the cone at the base of the cross 
staff, and in which it freely rotates, enabling 
the instrument to be turned in any direction. It 
is necessary for accurate work that the instru- 
ment should be upright, but there is usually ne 
means of telling whether it is so or not. Some- 
times the cross staff head is cut horizontally 
through the middle, and made to turn witha rack 
and pinion, the edge being graduated so that any 
angle can be set out. It is not capable of doing 
this with any great accuracy, owing to the neces- 
sary thickness of the wires. Some forms of the 
instrument have a trough compass on the top, 
so that it can be used to take the magnetic bear- 
ing of a line. 

Fig. 35.—This shows the general scheme of 
testing any instrument made for setting out right 
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angles. A, B, and C are put in the same straight 
line, and the instrument is set up over B. One 
sight is put on A, and D is set off in the line of 
the other sights purporting to be at right angles 
with the first. The sights on B D are now put 
on BC, and the sights first put on A used to set 
up the perpendicular. If this coincides with D 
the instrument is correctly adjusted (Euclid I. 
Def. 10). If the instrument was not in adjust- 
ment, and the staff was put up at E at the first 
observation, it is evident that another will be set 
up at F on the second observation, the angles 
EBA and FBO being equal, and the angle 
E B F double the error of the instrument. A 
staff set up midway between E and F will be in 
the perpendicular from B, so that by double 
observation an imperfect instrument may be made 
to give a correct result. 


Errata.—On p. 5, column 1, line 36, for C D 
read C B. On p. 5, column 2, line 7, read : 
‘¢ will be the length A X; or, AX = AC? /A B.”’ 
On p. 5, column 2, line 8 from bottom, for CE 
read O F. 

"(To be continued.) 
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THE LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY. 


A® we briefly announced last week, the Duke 

of Connaught inaugurated the new water 
supply of the City of Liverpool on the 14th inst. 
The scheme is a grand one, and should make all 
Londoners ashamed of themselves. It has beer 
twelve years in hand, and has cost £2,132, 867. 
When it was started it was expected that the 
work would be finished in four years and would 
cost £1,559,996. Vyrnwy is 77 miles off by the 
route which the aqueduct takes. It is, we 
believe, the longest aqueduct in the world. The 
principle of the scheme is the same as that 
adopted in Longdendale by the Manchester Cor- 
poration. Vyrnwy Lake has been brought into 
existence by throwing a great dam across the 
valley of the river. The village of Llanwddyn 
was sleeping in the heart of the valley when the 
Corporation came upon the ground. It consisted 
of a church, two Nonconformist chapels, and 
some forty cottages. The village was destroyed, 
and a new set of houses was built higher up on 
the hill. The great feature of the work is the 
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embankment across the valley. It is built on a 
foundation of solid rock and into the solid rock 
on either side of the gorge. ‘The lake behind it 
is about five miles long, half a mile wide, and in 
parts 84 feet deep. To resist the enormous 
pressure every precaution has been taken in con- 
structing the embankment, and it is satisfactory 
to know, on the authority of a great engineer, 
that nothing short of an earthquake can 
damage it. 

The water supply of Liverpool, and of the 
district of which Liverpool is the centre, has 
been under the control of the Corporation since 
the year 1847. Up to that year the waterworks 
were in the possession of private companies, who 
obtained water from wells sunk in the new red 
sandstone on which the city is built. The supply 
given by the companies was very inadequate, the 
water only being allowed to be on for two or 
three hours a day, and that only once or twice a 
week. When the Corporation acquired the 
waterworks they came under obligation to pro- 
vide such a supply of water as would permit of 
water being constantly laid on to every house 
within the limits. To enable them to accomplish 
what they had undertaken it became necessary to 
obtain a very much larger quantity of water than 
was then available. Many schemes were sug- 
gested and investigated, and ultimately a large 
tract of wild moorland in hilly country between 
Bolton and Blackburn, in Lancashire, was 
selected as the source of supply. In the valleys 
below these hills extensive reservoirs have been 
constructed capable of holding upwards of 
4,000,000,000 gallons of water. These reservoirs 
extend upwards of five miles. The rivers and 
streams which flow into these reservoirs yield 
water of an excellent quality, especially adapted 
to the needs of Liverpool, and this is the scheme 
known as the Rivington water supply. This 
Rivington supply was brought into Liverpool in 
the summer of 1857, thirty-five years ago, and 
it was then expected that it would satisfy the 
requirements of Liverpool for a long future. In 
less than ten years the yield of Rivington and 
the weils proved insufficient to meet the demands 
of dry seasons, and although the Corporation 
had spent more than £2,000,000 on their water 
supply there was already a scarcity. The growth 
of population and the demands of trade were 
very rapid, and the spread of new sanitary ideas 
and appliances led to a constantly increasing use 
of water. For some years the deficiency was 
met by making additional reservoirs and sinking 
additional wells, and also by restricting the dis- 
tribution and checking waste. In the meantime 
the examination of new sources of supply was 
vigorously proceeded with. The Council, warned 
by previous experience, resolved that any scheme 
adopted by them should not only be sufficient to 
supply Liverpool for at least thirty years, but 
should also be capable of being extended in such 
&@ manner as to satisfy any demands that could 
possibly be foreshadowed. Ultimately, and 
after protracted inquiry, the Vyrnwy scheme 
was chosen, and the Royal assent was given on 
the 6th of August, 1880, to a Bill for carrying 
out these works. In selecting this scheme the 
Corporation had the benefit of the labours of a 
Royal Commission, presided over by the Duke of 
Richmond, which in 1866-7 reported on the 
Vyrnwy Valley as part of a scheme recommended 
by an eminent engineer, the late Mr. J. F. 
Bateman, for the supply of London. The 
principal features of the Vyrnwy works as 
carried out by the Corporation are: (1) A reser- 
vou in the Vyrnwy Valley among the Berwyn 
Mountains nearly five miles in length by half a 
mile in width. (2) This reservoir is formed by 
the building of a massive masonry wall across 
the narrow part of the valley. "This wall is 
1,172tt. long at the top, and its extreme height 
is 161ft. from the lowest part of the foundation 
to the parapet of the carriage-way. (3) The 
greatest depth of water is 84ft. (4) When full 
the reservoir holds more than 13,000,000,000 
gallons of water. (5) When the scheme is fully 
developed the reservoir will receive the rainfall 
from 23,200 acres of watershed, and the quantity 
of water which this gathering ground will yield 
will be suflicient to give Liverpool a supply of 
40,000,000 gallons a day, after sending down the 
river Vyrnwy the compensation water which, 
under the Act of Parliament, the Corporation 
are bound to deliver in aid of the river Severn, 
and which compensation amounts to 13,500,000 
gallons of water per day. (6) To convey the 
water from Vyrnwy to Liverpool the Corpora- 
tion have constructed an aqueduct sixty-eight 
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miles in length, terminating at Prescot, a dis- 
tance of eight miles from Liverpool. (7) About 
four miles of the aqueduct is in a tunnel capable 
of carrying the full supply of 40,000,000 gallons 
per day ; but for the remaining sixty-four miles 
iron pipes have been laid to carry one-third of 
the ultimate quantity, or 13,000,000 gallons per 
day. Theadditional lines of pipes will only be 
laid as the demands for water increase. (8) 
The whole of the water will be filtered through 
sand filter beds, which have been constructed 
near to the town of Oswestry, in Salop. (9) 
The surface level of the Vyrnwy reservoir is 
325ft. above the Ordnance datum—that is, above 
the sea level at Liverpool; and the water is 
delivered at Prescot at an elevation of 276ft. 
above the Ordnance datum. (10) Therefore, 
550ft. of head are expended in carrying the 
water by gravitation along the aqueduct. For 
engineering purposes, the aqueduct is divided 
into six sections, in each of which a balancing 
reservoir is placed for the purpose of regulating 
the pressure or head of water. The most 
difficult and tedious part of the aqueduct has 
been the crossing of the river Mersey. Here the 
Corporation, owing to the opposition of the town 
of Warrington and riparian owners on the 
Mersey, were compelled to forma tunnel through 
ground and under conditions which made the 
driving of a tunnel not only very difficult and 
slow to carry out, but entailed upon the Corpora- 
tion a large extra outlay which was not con- 
templated in the original scheme. The Cor- 
poration are now in a position to command a 
supply of more than 30,000,000 gallons of water 
per day, or sufficient to supply the requirements 
of 1,200,000 people. When the Vyrnwy works 
have been fully developed the water resources 
of the Corporation will be sufficient for the 
necessities and requirements of a population of at 
least 2,300,000. The actual population now 
within the Liverpool area of supply is between 
800,000 and 900,000. The actual average con- 
sumption of water per day is 20,000,000 gallons. 
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ART EXHIBITION OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


CONSIDERABLE advance in the art 

education of the pupils of the London 
School Board has been made during the years 
which have elapsed since these annual exhibi- 
tions commenced. On one or more of our 
earlier visits we remarked on the inferior kind 
of instruction given, or rather of the number 
of works which showed a misdirected applica- 
tion of latent art capacity, such as copies shaded 
and coloured from illustrated newspapers and 
comic serials. We have now to record an exhi- 
bition of artistic work done by the children and 
pupil-teachers which has been on view at the 
Law Society’s Hall, Carey-street, Chancery- 
lane. Owing to the want of space it was found 
only possible to show about one-fifth of the 3,000 
exhibits which were sent in. A recent develop- 
ment in art instruction is one of the leading 
features of this collection. We allude to the 
manual training on paper in colour, and in 
woodwork, which has been practised for the last 
two years we believe. This class of handwork 
forms a large proportion of the whole bulk of 
exhibits. The ‘‘ paper work filling and super- 
mounting,’’ as it is called, consists in supplying 
sheets of cardboard divided into lin. squares, 
each of these being subdivided into lin. squares, 
to the scholars, with sheets of coloured paper 
also ruled with the same squares, made adhesive 
at the back. The pupil takes these sheets, and 
upon them he can pencil any diagonal or other 
lines_across or coincident with the small squares, 
and cut them out, neatly fitting or supermount- 
ing them on the cardboard in any design or 
arrangement he may invent, so as to form geo- 
metrical patterns, and in this manner he can 
exercise his faculties of invention and design. 
Prizes have been awarded to pupils, boys 
and girls, in many schools. Among these, 
the work of the Rolls-road Boys’ School, the 
Dalgleish-street, the Burghley-road, Monson- 
road, Beethoven-street, and Ben Jonson schools 
must be particularly mentioned. Many of the 
ornamental arrangements of the coloured squares 
show much skill and inventive power that may 
be turned to useful account in pattern and tile 
designing. The value of this manual training 
not only helps the pupil to cut out and arrange 
with precision, but to exercise and develop his 
visual and mental organs. The geometrical edu- 
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cation he receives is invaluable in teaching him 
how much can be done on square and diagonal 
lines. Another kind of manual 
afforded by making cardboard models of solids, 


such as cubes, prisms of various sides, pyramids, — 


polyhedrons, &c. Many prizes are given for 
this work to pupils of Marylebone, Burghley- 
road, and Waterloo-street schools. 
Besides cardboard and paper and 
we see many excellent examples of woodwork, 
chiefly inlays for ornamental purposes, book- 
racks and other simple kinds of joinery, which 
have been arranged under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act, These exercises are not intended to do 
more than to teach the pupil the right use of tools, 
not to instruct him in joinery or any specific 


application, as such a course would be injurious — 


to the trades. The designs for wall-papers, &c., 
are numerous, and many of them indicate artistic 
arrangements of no mean power. ‘These chiefly 
are by female pupil-teachers, and we may notice 
as exceptionally good the following: A conven- 
tionalised treatment of foliage and flowers, green 
and red, by Susan Griffin, of the Nelson-street 
School, aged 14; a clever arrangement of squares 
diagonally disposed, with brown ornament, by 


Mabel Joeliff, of Peckham School, second-class § 


prize; a geometrical design of ornament in 
squares, by Elizabeth Tarrant, Stockwell School. 
Jessie Phillips, of Nelson-street School, takes a 
first-class prize for an original design for a plate 
witha clever border and a geometrically designed 


centre; and the same school contributes a design — 


for a hexagonal tile of neat design by Maude 
Bone, aged 17, and a clever conventional tile 

design by Amelia Gaywood, aged 15, which wins 
a second-class prize. Another cleverly treated 
tile of natural foliage and stem by Leslie Keating, 

of Deptford School, takes a first-class prize. 


A well-arranged design for a coloured muslin — 


natural folial treatment by Eliza Howard (Mary- 
lebone) wins a third prize; and Hettie White, 
of the same school, takes a third prize for a cir- 
cular plaque. A panel design of natural foliage 
by Maude Baxter (Deptford) is awarded a first- 
class prize. The same prize is given to W. 
Kestle (Chelsea) for a cleverly-arranged tile pat- 
tern based on the octagon, well drawn, and in 
nice colour. Other recipients of prizes send 
designs of merit. : 

The examples of Venetian iron-work executed 
with only two tools, and the hammered em- 
bossed metal-work turned out by the Thomas- 
street School, Limehouse, under the new scheme 
of manual instruction, three months’ work, are 
encouraging evidences of the value of this teach- 
ing. These latter are merely panels and plaques, 
the tools used on them comprising chaser, bossing 
tool, &c., being made by the boys. 
include several examples of merit, amongst them 
we notice a lion’s head, a honeysuckle frieze by 
H. Mitchell, Walham-street School, and several 
panels in relief; also several outlines from casts. 
The freehand drawing of this class includes an 
acanthus-leaf- ornament by Percy Cowham, 
Oldfield-road School, which wins a first-class 
prize, and excellent work from Brackenbury- 
road, Gillespie, Portobello, Montam-street, and 
other schools. The shaded work includes clever 
chalk drawing of lion, a donkey, a tiger, and 
also from models. The brushwork without out- 
line, sent by the Thomas-street School, is useful 
as an initiative stage of manual training in design. 
We notice one. or two good designs for wall- 
papers are unrewarded. The perspective drawings 
by pupil teachers make a large display, and show 
decided progress. Models of horizontal steam- 
engines, a steam derrick, &c., praiseworthy. 
Altogether £50 has been awarded in prizes for 
drawings, and £20 for the manual class of work. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


6 hee annual meeting of the above Association 
is being held this week at Bury. The 
president is Mr. J. Cartwright, Mem. Inst.0.E., 
F.S.I.. The members assembled yesterday in 
the Town Hall, kindly lent for the occasion 


by the Earl of Derby, K.G. At 10 am. — 


there was a meeting of the Council in the 
Corporation Offices, Bank-street; at 11 a.m., 
annual meeting of members, with a reception by 
the Mayor, Mr. Councillor Ashworth. «The 
annual report was read, and followed by the pre- 
sentation of premiums. Mr. W.G. Scoones then 
moved, ‘‘ That, in the view of the faet that the 
Association now numbers over 500 members, the 
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number of elected members on the Council ought 
to be increased from 12 to 15, and this general 
meeting begs respectfully to request the Council 
to take such steps as may be necessary to have 
the Articles of Association amended in order to 
carry out this resolution.’’ The presidential 
address was then delivered, followed at 12.30 by 
luncheon with the Corporation of Bury, under 
the presidency of the Mayor. The meeting was 
resumed at 1.30 p.m., with papers and discussions 
on the ‘‘ Factory and Workshops Act, 1891,’ 
by Mr. H. P. Boulnois, Mem.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer, Liverpool, and ‘‘ Electric Traction,” 
by Mr. J. H. Cox, Mem.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Bradford. At 2.30 p.m. the members 
proceeded in brakes to Fleet-street and Market- 
street, to view examples of wood pavement in 
construction. They then inspected Irwell Forge, 
the Lowercroft Bleach Works, the Whitehead 
Recreation Ground, and the railway siding in 
course of construction connecting the Corpora- 
tion Gas Works-with the main line of the L. and 
Y. Railway Company. At 6 p.m. the annual 
dinner was held in the Town Hall. 


To-day, at 10.30 a.m., the following papers 
will be read and discussed at the Town Hall— 
viz., ‘*Sewage and its Purification,” by C. A. 
Burghardt, Ph.D., &c., Lecturer and Examiner 
of Owens College, Victoria University ; ‘‘ Rivers 
Pollution and Rivers Purification,” H. A. Roech- 
ling, C.H.: ‘ Utilisation of Water Power,’’ 
H, G. Coales, ©.E.; and ‘‘The Ordnance 
Survey” (with diagrams), H. T. Crook, C.E. 
At 1 p.m. luncheon will be partaken of with 
the Corporation of Bury, under the presidency of 
Ald. C, Brierley, J.P., Deputy Mayor. At 
2 p.m. there will be visits to Messrs. Wrigley’s 
Paperworks; the felt hat manufactory of Messrs. 
Lucas; the Corporation store-yard, stables, 
workshops, destructor, and exhibits; the Peel 
Mills; Messrs. Musgraves’ quadruple engine 
working with steam at 200lb. pressure—the 
latest development of the steam-engine and steel 
boilers; and the electric light installation of 
Messrs. J. H. Holmes and Co., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. From 6 to 9 p.m. there will be a garden 
party, by invitation of Ald. John Parks, J.P., 
ex-Mayor, 


To-morrow a visit will be paid to Bacup, 
where, arriving at 10.29 a,m., members will be 
conducted in brakes to Sir Thomas Brooks’s ex- 
_ tensive Millstone Grit Quarries at Brittania, 
when Mr. H. Bolton, assistant keeper in geology 
at the Owens College Museum, Manchester, and 
author of the ‘‘Geology of Rossendale,” has 
kindly promised to give a short address on the 
geological features of the district. At 12.30 a.m. 
members will proceed by brake to ‘‘ Clough 
Bottom ”’ Reservoir in construction (via Bacup). 
At 1.15 p.m. luncheon with the Corporation of 
Bury, at White Lee House, ‘‘ Clough Bottom’”’ 
Reservoir, under the presidency of Councillor 
Bentley, chairman of the Waterworks Com- 
mittee; at 2 p.m., inspection of the works in 
grogress, with description by the engineer (the 
promsent), and a geological sketch by Mr. H. 

olton. 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Q* the 20th July a visit was paid by the 

Society of Engineers to the A. B. C. Sewage 
Works, Kingston; the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Co.’s Works, Hampton; and Messrs. 
Willans and Robinson’s Works, Thames Ditton. 


The Kingston Sewage Works have been con- 
structed for treating, by the Native Guano Com- 
pany’s processes, the sewage of 35,000 people, 
but with certain comparatively inexpensive 
additions they will meet the requirements of a 
population of 50,000, 


At present the sewage being treated is 


that of Kingston, with a population of 27,057 
Surbiton Hp - 10,052 
Hampton Wick ,, ah 2,378 


POUR ore. ches 39,487 


The Kingston sewage on reaching the works 
passes into the screening chamber and through 
a grating, which intercepts coarse matter likely 
to choke or injure the pumps, and thence 
through a culvert to a pump well under 
the main building, where it receives the 
‘*B.C.”’ or deodorising and purifying mix- 
ture. The sewage thus partially treated is raised 
about 12ft. by centrifugal pumps, of which 
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there are three, each driven by a 15 horse- 
power engine, and capable of lifting 1,650 
gallons per minute. The pumps discharge into 
a meter chamber, where the sewage is measured 
and the quantity registered. On leaving the 
meter the sewage flows along an open channel to 
the settling tanks, receiving on its way the pre- 
cipitating agents. ‘There are eight tanks, each 
8d5ft. long by 50ft. broad and 6ft. average work- 
ing depth, holding 1£0,000 gallons, or 1,200,000 
gallons in the aggregate, which gives a capacity 
of 30 gallons per head for a population of 
40,000. 

The treated sewage flows in a continuous stream 
through the tanks, precipitating as it flows, and 
passes clear, bright, and odourless into a covered 
channel discharging into the Thames. The 
tanks are cleaned periodically, the deposit or 
“sludge” being pumped into the sludge-well by 
a Tangye-Holman double-action pump at the 


rate of 500 gallons per minute. From this 
well the sludge is first drawn into six 
sludge vessels, or accumulators, by the 


creation of a vacuum, and is then forced by air 
pressure, at 1001b. on the square inch, into filter 


‘presses on the first floor of the building, from 


which it is removed in hard cakes. There are 
three of Scott’s air-pumps and sixteen of the 
Native Guano Company’s filter presses. The 
pressed cakes are dried in a Borwick’s drying 
cylinder (with fan and condensing apparatus 
attached), ground into powder, bagged and sold 
as Native Guano at £3 10s. per ton. The Sur- 
biton sewage is separately received and screened, 
and is pumped by centrifugal pumps, through a 
meter, into the Kingston pump well. There are 
three pumps, each driven by an 8 horse-power 
engine, and capable of lifting 750 gallons per 
minute. The boilers are of the locomotive mul- 
titubular type, working at a pressure of 150lb. 
per square inch—one of 80 horse-power and 
two of 60 horse-power each. The two 
main driving engines, each of 40  horse- 
power, are used alternately, and, like the 
pump engines, are of Messrs. Willans and 
Robinson’s patent kind. Two mortar mills are 
used for grinding the chemicals, which are then 
mixed in vats and discharged into the pump- 
well; and there are two vats for dissolving the 
precipitating agents. A small centrifugal pump 
supplies water from the river for the boilers, 
mixing the chemicals, &c. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany’s works at Hampton were commenced in 
accordance with the provisions of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1852, the first supply being pumped 
from Hampton to Battersea, to be there filtered 
and distributed, on the 5th July,.1855. In 1867, 
additional works were commenced on the adjoin- 
ing land, having for their principal object 
the supply of the western portion of the 
district, these were completed and taken into 
use in the spring of 1870. The details of 
the present arrangements are as follows:— 
A portion of the supply is conveyed through a 
48in. conduit pipe to the subsiding reservoirs, 
from thence pumped by three engines of the 
direct-acting or ‘‘ Bull’’ through a 36in. trunk 
main under a head of 135ft. to the company’s 
works at Battersea, where it undergoes a further 
process of subsidence and filtration before it is 
again pumped to the district for distribution. 
Another portion is conveyed through a 36in. con- 
duit to three filters having an area of 3} acres, 
It is not usually necessary to admit water at this 
point, as the supply to these works is supple- 
mented by several million gallons per 24 hours 
from the natural filtration works hereafter de- 
scribed, Itis then pumped by two sets of direct- 
acting rotative compound engines against a 
head of 275ft. for delivery through 30in. and 
42in. trunk mains, partly to the reservoirs at 
Nunhead and partly direct to the district. 
A pair of Cornish beam engines are kept in 
reserve for the supply of this 30in. main. The 
supply of water obtained from what is called 
‘‘natural filtration’’ system occupies two fields 
andan island, having a total area of 394 acres. 
The river water is admitted to these two fields 
through a vertical gravel filter, and the gravel 
subsoil is thus charged by a system of glazed 
earthenware pipes, 24in. diameter, laid with 
open joints. The water, after having percolated 
through the sand and gravel, is collected by a 
system of 24in. earthenware pipes, laid with 
open joints on the surface of the clay. The 
water is then conveyed through two 36in. 
conduits to the engine-house, and delivered to 
the filters before referred to. 
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STRAND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE PROPOSED 


T the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday the Improvements Committee 
reported upon the contemplated improvements in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand, the aim of 
which is to combine a first-class thoroughfare 
from Holborn to the Strand with the widening 
of the Strand at Holywell-street and at St. 
Mary-le-Strand ; to open a direct thoroughfare 
from the north to the Strand, Temple Bar, 
Fleet-street, and the Embankment going east- 
wards, as well as for the traffic towards the 
Strand, Wellington-street, and Waterloo-bridge 
westwards; to improve the communication be- 
tween the Covent-garden or Long-acre district 
and the Lincoln’s-inn district; to open and 
improve one of the most unsanitary and decaying 
quarters of London ; to offer an opportunity fora 
central and commanding site for a new County 
Hall. The estimated cost of the improvement is 
set down at £121,000 for work, and £1,985,000 
for property, making a total of £2,106,000, 
which would amount to :73 of 1d. in the pound 
on the rates for the first year. The committee 
recommended that the Council should apply in 
the first Session of Parliament in 1893 for powers 
to construct a new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, which, it seems, is to be called ‘‘ The 
Council Broadway,’’ aud for widening the Strand 
and improving Holywell-street, and for subsidi- 
ary street improvements according to the scheme 
submitted ; that provision should be made for the 
construction of a subway under the new street 
(for mains, wires, &c.), and also for the planting of 
trees in the new thoroughfare; that provision 
should. be made in the Bull that the owners of 
property benefited should contribute, and that, 
with a view to ascertain what special benefits 
would be conferred by the proposed improve- 
ments on the owners of property in the vicinity 
of them, it should be referred to the Improve- 
ments and Parliamentary Committees to report 
jointly to the Council on the framing of the Bill ; 
that it should also be referred to the Improve- 
ments and Parliamentary Committees to consider 
and report jointly whether the limits of deviation 
on the deposited plans should be sufficiently wide 
to enable the Council to purchase property com- 
prised in the larger schedule, and also that 
betweer Wych-street and Holywell-street, and 
that it should be referred to the Public Health 
and Housing Committee to consider and report 
the best mode of re-housing the persons of the 
labouring class who would be displaced by the 
construction of the new street and its approaches. 
After along discussion the further consideration 
of the scheme was postponed till to-day. 
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BELGIAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
AT EARL’S COURT. 


N addition has been made to the art galleries 

in connection with the International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition at West Kensington, mainly 
consisting of a series of oil paintings and sculp- 
tures contributed with the approval of the Belgian 
Government. The pictures include a few of 
architectural interest, such as ‘‘A View in 
Bruges,’’? by M. Stroovant, showing the big 
belfry in the distance over the picturesque 
and piling roofs rising to the left of the 
canal water-way, which forms the subject 
of the picture. A red brick convent turret 
breaks the sky line on the other side, with 
its conical spirelet, and beyond is a stone-built 
loggia at the water’s edge, midst a quaint group 
of oriels, gables, and shutter-furnished windows. 
M. Vanderheet shows a riverside view from 
Dinant, with the bright-coloured restaurants on 
the quay. In the background over the Meuse 
appear the wooded slopes of the hills beyond. 
A church side altar (892) by M. G. Vanaise is 
interesting as a specimen of dignified Renais- 
sance work rigidly confined within strictly 
dominating architectural lines. The reredos 
is all gilt, with paintings of sacred 
subjects in the panels, and the richness 
of the composition is set off to advantage 
by the plain wall-surface of the return wall of 
the chapel. The old men in the picture add 
scale without being too much in evidence. Asa 
contrast to this last is the life-size study by 
M. A. C. Claysenar of a nude girl prostrate on a 
bear-skin mat by the side of a marble fountain. 
The foreshortening of the figure is skilfully 
managed, though the idea of the pose is essen- 
tially French. A softly-painted seascape by 
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Bouvier attracted our notice for the brilliant 
aérial effect of the sunshine behind the clouds, 
and David Oyens’ ‘‘ Corner of a Studio’’ ex- 
hibits a solid handling of bold and varied 
colourings massively treated, notwithstanding 
the crowded arrangement of the subject. M. Jacs 
Carabain shows a view in Italy with a familiar 
campunile in the background. A _ white 
bronze bust of St. George, by Ch. Vander 
Strappen, deserves mention for the picturesque 
arrangement of the accessories and capital 
modelling of the head. Ruth ‘‘Gleaning’’ is a 
statuette of merit, by J. Willens, in red bronze, 
and other examples deserve naming, such as a 
sleeping girl holding a violin, by De Viques. 
Wolfers, Mignon, Meunier, and Samuel are 
among the other sculptors. M. Conrad Dressler, 
in the adjoining gallery, shows an heroic statue 
of a gladiator wrestling with an octopus, and the 
same artist sends a bust of H. M. Stanley, and 
another of the late Father Mackonochie in 
Cassoch and Biretta. The Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., is represented by Mr. E. V. 
Williamson, of Esher, and Mr. H. T. Margetson 
exhibits a bronze bust of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A. The late Lord Beaconsfield is 
modelled by M. E. E. Geflouski, and a group in 
terracotta, called ‘‘ There’s Father,’’ is by another 
foreign artist. We may name, in conclusion, an 
exceedingly graceful statuette of a girl holding a 
mirror (292); but no particulars of the author 
are given. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE,* 


FTER a long intermission we have received 
2 the concluding part of this Dictionary, 
which has been dragging through a lengthened 
period of 40 years, and has outlived, in the course 
of its preparation, all but six of the original 
gentlemen who formed the committee of the 
Architectural Publication Society, which was 
initiated by Mr. Wyatt Papworth. That com- 
mittee included some of the leading architects of 
the day, and comprised Samuel Angell, Arthur 
Ashpitel, Sir Charles Barry, R.A., Ewan Christian, 
Professors Cockerell and Donaldson, T. Hayter 
Lewis, William Tite, F'.R.S., Sidney Smirke, 
R.A., and many more. Upon Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth, whose learning, patience, and devotion 
have been called into requisition, has devolved 
the labours of compiler, editor, and reviser, 
and we can say these duties have been 
most faithfully fulfilled. The original intention 
of completing the Dictionary in three years may 
be mentioned to show how far wrong in their 
calculations the committee were, and how futile 
is the attempt to produce a Dictionary of Terms 
in so short a time. The interesting facts in 
connection with this undertaking brought to- 
gether by Mr. Arthur Cates in his Retrospect, 
whose labour as one of the committee of revision, 
and as hon. secretary since 1858, demand recogni- 
tion, are worth perusal. The list of contributors 
include many eminent members of the profession, 
several of whom have not survived the completion 
of the work, and here we cannot but regret that 
so much valuable information and labour has 
been expended in a work that must be admittedly, 
from the lapse of time, very imperfect and 
wanting in the essential of being ‘‘up to date.” 
Very many new terms that might have been in- 
cluded in the text are necessarily not to be found, 
and articles on archzeology, scientific application, 
and manufacture cannot but be incomplete in 
the earlier parts. 

The part before us, XXIII., comprises the 
letters [T—Z, and the title page, contents, and 
fist of subscribers. The number of letters in- 
cluded renders this part a valuable one. The 
number of terms under ‘‘T’”’ are considerable, 
and comprise several important architectural 
subjects. ‘‘Tabernacle,’’ one of the first, gives 
the Latin, Spanish, French, and German equiva- 
lents, such as sacrariwm, ciboriwm, custodia, and 
sakramentshdus, the latter the German name for 
recepticle for the consecrated Host. Besides a 
condensed description of the various forms of 
tabernacle used for the Blessed Sacrament in 
different countries, as a cupboard in the wall, 
a ciborium as used in France, and the English 
mode of suspension, as by a dove with canopy or 
a standing receptacle or tabernacle of stone or 
metal on the altar, as at St. George’s, South- 
wark, the article notices some of the chief 
artists, and gives a list of dated examples. 
The Burtpine News (Walcott), 1873, is referred 


* Part XXIII., T to Z. London: 9, Conduit-street, 
yer-square, W. Arthur Cates, Hon, Sec. 


to. Under ‘‘Tank’’ various kinds are de- 
scribed, as the koodh of India, and various 
references will be found to rainfall and farmyard 
tanks, Roberts’s ‘‘rain-water separator ’’ being 
mentioned, and under this head reference is made 
to our’ pages Vol. 1875. ‘Tar pavements receive 
notice, and their composition is given. The bio- 
graphical notices include several Taylors. John 
Taylor, M.A., F.S.A., designed the stations on 
the Chatham and Dover Railway, and new 
buildings at Roupell Park, Brixton. His patents 
for damp-proof course and roofing tiles are well 
known. Sir R. Taylor receives a long notice of 
his works. Very inadequate is the article on 
‘¢Technical School,’? which, like many others, 
only refers to treatises, without any explanatory 
particulars of plan or requirements. Information 
on these points, with a few typical plans, would 
have been of value. The arrangements of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Indian Temples 
are more fully described. Many articles are 
only bibliographical notices, and some of 
these might have been omitted to make 
room for extended articles on subjects of 
daily requirement. We think the merely 
dictionary definition has been carried too far in 
many instances, as, for example, in ‘‘ Tender,”’ 
“Tenement,’’? ‘*Tenon,’’ ‘‘ Tensile Strength,” 
‘‘Tension,’”’ ‘‘Tenure.’’ Terracotta has nearly 
four columns devoted to it, and the writer 
refers to Mr. A. Waterhouse’s, Natural History 
Museum, the Constitutional Club of R. W. Edis, 
besides references to our pages and other treatises. 
A list of early examples is given, but we do not 
find any mention of the late improvements in the 
manufacture made by Messrs. Doulton. Testing 
is fairly treated, though several important facts 
and improved appliances are unnoticed. Under 
‘‘Theatre’? the names of ancient writers on 
the subject are given, the principal modern 
theatres and opera houses are enumerated ; but no 
description of the requirements of a modern 
theatre, nor any data as to entrances, corridors, 
or stairs, as now required by by-laws, are given, 
an omission certainly. The same bibliographical 
fulness accompanies the subject ‘‘ Thermz,’’ but 
we do not find any reference to modern baths. 
Thirteenth Century architecture is confined to 
the names of lectures, such as Scott’s, and to 
papers read and reported. Some valuable 
particulars are given of tile pavements and walls. 
Timber is treated and the leading authorities 
quoted. Under timber-building is described 
buildings entirely of this material, and the book 
references are pretty complete; but no mention is 
made of modern work. The word ‘‘Tower’’ does 
not receive the attention it deserves, nor can we 
say that Tudor architecture is representative of 
the period, as it deals only with the reign of 
Henry VII. The letter ‘‘U ” occupies only a few 
pages. Vault and vaulting are fully treated. 
Venice is comprehensively described, and a list 
of churches, palaces, and other buildings and a 
full list of books and views accompany the article. 
Under ‘‘ W,”’’ thearticles on water service, work- 
man, Wren are comprehensive ; but ‘‘ workhouse ” 
and ‘‘ window” are too briefly dismissed. We 
have only selected a few typical names 
out of the many hundreds, some of them of very 
minor interest, that appear in this voluminous 
work. A vast amount of literary labour of a 
bibliographical kind has been expended, and the 
biography and topography have received a large 
share of attention, perhaps more than their im- 
portance in a work of this nature deserves. On 
the whole, the Dictionary will be invaluable as 
a work of terminology, despite the shortcomings 
in many of the articles devoted to special classes 
of buildings and details. Oa referring to any 
given subject the student will find a list of books 
and papers, and references to professional jour- 
nals, where further information can be gathered, 
and this index-value of the Dictionary is no 
small boon to the architect, antiquary, and 
student. 
ore ¢—___ 


LOFTY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


4 peas great pressure arising from the weight of 
A the lofty buildings erected in Chicago is 
distributed and equalised by grillages or plat- 
forms made of several layers of steel beams 
embedded in concrete, thus obtaining a great 
projection of the footings with small depth. 
The soil is clayey, but underlaid in some parts 
by rock. In the construction of the buildings, 
General Smith, M.Am.Soc.0.E., speaking of 
those lofty structures, objects to the iron or steel 
framework used for supporting the floors, and 


afterwards clothed with walls of brick or 
stone, and recommends instead masonry for the 
columns and walls; and in order to reduce their 
thickness, he proposes to ‘‘ build them of blocks 
of the strongest stone” (he cites experiments — 
with Lemont limestone), ‘‘laid on their natural 
bed with bearing surfaces planed perfectly true, 
and simply washed with a thin grout of Portland 
cement.’’ The column blocks, he suggests, might 
be dowelled together by a steel rod running © 
through their centres, connecting cast-iron cap 
plates at the level of each story. To protect the 
limestone pillars, he proposes to cover them with 
a newly-invented fireproofing 2in. thick, which 
is such a good non-conductor that, it is said, 
when brought to a white-heat on one side, the 
hand may be held against the opposite side with- 
out any unpleasant sensation. On these pillars 
groined arches or domes would be built, thus 
avoiding iron floor girders, and reducing iron or 
steel to a minimum. ‘The chief objection to the 
steel skeleton framework is the expansion and 
contraction of the metal when exposed to fire, 
and the tiles used to cover the steel columns is 
liable to crack off as the columns expand. On 
the other hand, it is alleged that the substituted 
stone columns is quite as dangerous as those of 
iron, and the arched flooring will be liable to 
thrust, especially if the columns are widely 
spaced, We are inclined to the opinion that the 
success of stone columns protected would greatly 
depend on the resistance of the protective cover- 
ing to fire, and that the same protection would 
afford quite as much security to the iron or steel 
structure. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Future of Palestine, by CiaupE R&IGNIER 
Conprr, D.C.L., LL.D., Major R.E. (Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Hanover-square, W.), is a 
lecture delivered for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund by the author, who, in alluding to the ~ 
geographical position of Palestine, which is 
unchanged, and possesses the same advantages it 
once did, there being still a range of 10,000ft. 
from Hermon to the Dead Sea, with varying 
climates and products, says ‘‘ the situation, which 
made Palestine an emporium of the trade of all 
the Levant when Ezekiel wrote, may again 
render it the centre of a busy commerce when 
its resources have been developed by modern 
science.’”? There is still absence of good harbours. 
The author is still hopeful, and thinks that the 
future will see the gradual increase of agricultural 
population and prosperous settlements, and he 
thinks the presence of the Turks will not forbid 
such progress, though it may place obstacles in 
the way. This improvement will, he believes, 
not be due to the schemes of individuals, but to 
the communication of man with man among 
the humbler classes of Jews and Christians. 
We recommend a perusal of this brochure.—— 
Society of Engineers — Transactions for 1891, 
edited by G. A. Pryce - Cuxon, secretary 
(London: E, and F. N. Spon).—In addition to 
the inaugural address by William Newby Colam, 
president, which is an interesting summary of 
engineering progress and discovery, there are 
several papers of engineering interest. One of 
these is Mr. G. M. Lawford’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Drainage of Town Houses,’’ which is awarded 
the president’s premium. We do not agree 
with the author when he recommends 4in. 
drains laid at a uniform gradient of 1 in 60, 
aided by automatic flushing, for all cases, nor do 
we think that separate cisterns for closet and 
domestic use are unnecessary, even with valve- 
closet arrangements, Perfection in these cannot 
be insured. The paper is worth reading, and is 
illustrated. The Bessemer premium is given to 
Mr. J. H. Paul's paper on ‘‘ Corrosion in Steam 
Boilers,’’ and the Society’s premium to Mr. J. 
Kerr’s paper on ‘‘ Portable and Pioneer Rail- 
ways.” Other papers include one on ‘‘ Modern 
Coal Manufacture,’’ by C. O. Carpenter, ‘‘ The 
Balancing of High-Speed Steam-Engines,’’ by 
Arthur Rigg, &c. 


a | 
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On Saturday two foundation-stones of the new 
Technical School at Holmfirth were laid. The new 
school will contain rooms in which chemistry, dye- 
ing, weaving, and designing will be taught, and 
there will also be provision for the teaching of 
elementary art, The total cost of the building and 
fittings will be about £3,500. The architect is Mr. 
J. Smith, of Sheffield and Holmfirth, and the style 
of architecture Domestic Gothic of the fifteenth 


century. 
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DECORATIVE PAINTINGS FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tux reproductions of these eminently interesting 
pictures are taken of photographs directly pro- 
duced from the originals. We are indebted to 
Major Joicey for permission to illustrate Mr. 
E. J. Poynter’s beautiful painting, entitled 
«¢ When the World was Young,”’ and our thanks 
are due to Messrs. Cassell and Company for the 
use of Messrs. Dixon and Son’s fine photograph, 
which the painter kindly placed at our disposal. 
Of the grace and harmonious colouring exhibited 
in this masterly work little need here be added to 
the world-wide approval which has been accorded 


toit. To the architect particularly, Mr. Poynter's 


interiors are always interesting. ‘‘ Pleasure,’ 


by Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, presents maternal 


joy and childish delight in the prow of the craft 
and love reposing in the stern, the whole com- 
position being treatedin delicate tintings, redolent 
of summer and the heyday of life, as the calm 
waters of the peaceful lake reflect the brilliancy 
of the passing day. ‘‘ Rosa Mystica,” or Santa 
Maria Vergini, by Mr. J. R. Spence, isa dignified 
example of strictly decorative painting from 
the New Gallery Exhibition. The Heavenly 
Guardians of the Blessed Lady add aérial effect 
as they hover above in united guardianship over 
the Christian Throne, behind which a wealth of 
roses give colour to the setting and illustrate the 
legend. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, VICTORIA, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


Tue exterior of this design was published, with 
a plan of the building, in our issue for June 3rd, 
and our illustrations of the other designs were 
given on May 27th, June 10th, and June 24th 
last. ‘‘ Ars” and ‘‘Old and New” were, it 
will be remembered, two of those chosen by the 
referee for the final choice, which, as yet, has 
not reached us. ‘‘ Duomo’s’’ design is marked 
by a degree of originality which gave the com- 
position a prominent place in the contest, and 
we considered it worthy of the third place. The 
interior now given affords several reasons for this 
conclusion. 

CAER=HUN. 


Tux subject of our illustration is a view of a 
residence placed ina most charming situation on 
the banks of the river Conway. The original 
building, although old, was quite uninteresting 
from an architectural point of view, havin 
fallen into a very dilapidated condition, being 
patched up from time to time, and finally rough- 
cast externally. The portion to the left, in- 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL. 


Roman Retics at Watisenp.—A number of 
interesting relics, dating from the Roman period, 
have recently been discovered on the land leased 
by the Corporation of Newcastle to the inhabitants 
of Wallsend on the small allotments system. 
Recently a Roman altar, well preserved, a man’s 
head in profile on a plain slab, a square stone with 
corniced sides, evidently the pedestal of a column, 
and other fragments, were discovered near the 
surface. ‘These have been supplemented during 
the last few days by the discovery of other 
remains of equal interest. One represents a 
Roman warrior ina reclining posture, with the 
figure of a goat on his left. The head of the 
warrior is missing, and the right arm is wanting 
below the elbow, the stone upon which the figure 
is cut being broken in several places. Mr. Blair, 
hon. secretary of the Newcastle Antiquarian 
Society, has examined the relic described above, 
and made a drawing of the figure; but since his 
visit to Wallsend another carved stone has been 
found by Mr. Harbottle in close proximity to the 
place from which the relics previously referred to 
were excavated. The latest ‘‘find’’ consists of 
several moulded stones, fragments evidently of a 
shattered altar. Several pieces to be missing; 
but 24 letters can be distinctly traced. Nearly 
the whole of these relics have been found near 
the same spot ata point distant about one hundred 
yardt from the line of the Roman Wall. Mr. 
Harbottle, the tenant of No. 17 plot, declares 
that some nine inches below the surface his allot- 
ment is traversed by the foundations of two broad 
walls, one running from west to east, and the 
other from north to south. The stones lie in 
tiers, and are of uniform size, the larger forming 
the lower layer. A good deal of interest has been 
taken in the finding of the relics, and several of 
the allotment holders have expressed their inten- 
tion of digging in quest of buried treasure in the 
autumn. 


cluding the main entrance, is entirely new, the 
lower portion to the right being what was left 
of the old arrangement, which has been renewed 
and recased externally. ‘The work will be carried 
out for Mrs. Hemming by Messrs. Thos. M. 
Lockwood and Sons, of Chester. 


COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH, PAISLEY. 


We illustrate the Entrance Front of the Coats 
Memorial Church at Paisley, N.B. Mr. Hippo- 
lyte J. Blanc, of Edinburgh, is the architect. 


OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Att the five designs submitted in the ultimate 
competition for this important work have been 
illustrated during the past fortnight in the 
Burtpinc News. We now add a copy of the 
perspective submitted by Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.1.B.A., showing the grouping and general 
massing of his design, which depends greatly for 
its effect on the recessing of the town-hall in 
the centre of the facade, after the fashion 
adopted by Street in the Strand front of the 
ae Courts, for the position of the great central 
all. ; 
CONSTRUCTIONAL DRAWINGS.—V. 


Turs double-page of details of a timber foot- 
bridge, comprising elevation, plan, and details, 
is complete in itself, and_requires no further ex- 
planation.—Sruarr H. Dayrss. 


———— <a o—__—_ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kyursrorp.— At their last meeting the 
Altrincham board of guardians accepted the plans 
submitted by Mr. Robert J. McBeath, architect, 
of Sale, in a limited competition, for the 
enlargement of the above buildings. The work, 
which will shortly be proceeded with, comprises 
new chapel and dining-hall, kitchen, stores, &c., 
and rearrangement and improvement of the 
offices. 


New Sunpay Scuoors, JoHN-sTREET CHAPEL, 
W.C.—At a meeting of the trustees, held on the 
18th inst., the design submitted by Mr. I’. db Nive 
Goldsmith, A.R.I.B.A., of 1, Verulam- buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C., and marked ‘‘ Robert Raikes,” 
was selected, and a premium of £5 5s. awarded to 
a design by Messrs. Keene and Drake, of 41, 
Bedford-row, W.C., which was placed second in 
the competition. 


Sourn Arrica.—The municipality of Cape 
Town have awarded the. premium for the best 
design of a quarantine hospital for infectious 
diseases to Mr. Wm. Henry Reid, architect, of 
that city, formerly of Plymouth, Co. Devon, and 
London, England. The cost is estimated by 
Government at £13,000. Details will be given 
hereafter. 


——<—$—‘—__ or 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Kent Anco moLocicatSocrery.—The members 
of the Kent Archeological Society commenced 
on Tuesday a two days’ visit to Dover. At the 
preliminary general meeting, held in the town 
hall, Earl Stanhope occupied the chair. The 
members proceeded to view the old Church of St. 
Mary, where an explanatory paper by the Rey. 
Canon Puckle was read. Dover Priory was next 
visited, and, after luncheon, the Castle, the 
Roman pharos, and the ancient Church of St. 
Mary’s in the Castle were viewed. In the even- 
ing Earl Stanhope presided at a dinner in the 
town hall, and papers were read. The meeting 
was brought toa close on Wednesday in most 
unfortunate weather. The early part of the day 
was spent in exploring the antiquities, chiefly 
Roman, which have been discovered around 
Dover, and are preserved in the local museum, 
The principal place visited was St. Radigund’s 
Abbey, an interesting ruin near Dover. The 
Rev. G. Livett, Precentor of Rochester Cathedral, 
acted as guide. The abbey is supposed to have 
been founded in the 12th century. With the 
exception of the part used as a dwelling, the 
greater part of the abbey, including the chapel, 
is in ruins. 


TorreNHAM.—The Bethnal Green Guardians 
have decided the competition for the erection of 
the proposed new workhouse at Tottenham. 
They have placed Messrs. Giles and Gough’s 
design first, Messrs. Newman and Newman’s 
second, and Mr. Aldwinckle’s third. 


Watsatu.—Thirty-nine designs have been 
received for the suggested new town-hall here. 
It is not proposed to put them on view to other 
than members of the council, nor it is proposed 
to employ a professional referee. The council 
will be aided in their decision, so the town clerk 
informs us, by the advice of their own borough 
surveyor, who is a trained architect. 


——— Qa 6 —_—__ 


Dr. Ransome, of Manchester, who has just sailed 
for the Canary Islands, has taken one of Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson, and Co.’s well-known patent 
‘“‘ Grahtryx’’ drain test machines for the sanitary 
survey he is to make whilst there. 


At the monthly meeting of the Cardiff rural 
sanitary authority, held on the 13th inst., the build- 
ing bylaws for the whole of the district of the 
authority, as amended by the Local Government 
Board, were agreed to. The bylaws for the regula- 
tion of slaughter-houses in different parts of the 
district were also approved. The surveyor to the 
authority, Mr. Wm. Fraser, Assoc.M. Inst.C.E., 
&c., presented plans for the drainage of Hly at a 
cost of £1,000, which were handed over to a sub- 
committee. 


During the year 16 Methodist chapels have been 
built, 78 have been enlarged or altered, 12 schools 
and 3 ministers’ houses have been erected. Thess 
have cost altogether £40,195, of which sum £24,922 
has been raised, in addition to which £24,656 has 
been paid off from existing debts, making a total 
raised for chapel purposes of £50,233. The amount 
spent by the denomination on chapel property from 
the commencement to the end of last March was 
£2,109,744, and the present debts amount to 
£400,000, 


e 


CHIPS. 


The Mersey Docks Board at their last meeting 
granted the superintendent of their works, Mr. 
Fielden Sutcliffe, an increase of salary from £350 
and £50 bonus to £600 a year. 


On Monday afternoon the foundation-stones of 
the new municipal buildings and free library— 
which are to be erected in West Ham at a cost of 
about £30,000—were laid by the Mayor and ex- 
Mayor. 


Mr. H. C. Marks, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor of Dewsbury, has recently 
received two additional appointments, accompanied 
by a substantial increase of salary—viz., that of 
water engineer to the Dewsbury corporation and 
engineer to the Dewsbury and Heckmondwike 
waterworks board. This latter authority supplies 


Barnsley, and the local board districts of Heck- 
mondwike, Soothill Nether, Ravensthorpe, Skel- 
manthorpe, and Flockton. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


1 SHALL really soon become quite enthusiastic 
about our Progressive County Council. We 
have only just heard of the proposal to construct 
a new street between the Tower Bridge and 
Bricklayers’ Arms when the old-standing scheme 
for Strand improvements is brought forward by 
the Council’s Improvements Committee. This 
is the sort of progress that one can appre- 
ciate. Music for the masses, and like matters, 
excellent as they may be, and quite the thing 
for municipal councils, are all very well, 
but certainly much more so the care of 
London as a collection of buildings, streets, 
&c. It is some little surprise to me to see how 
early the Council has tackled this matter of the 
Strand improvements, for one was rather pre- 
pared for another municipal lodging-house, some 
scheme for free refreshment for the masses in the 
parks, or the better administration of tramway 
property. Here we have it, however, in black 
and white, that the Council has turned seriously 
towards the consideration of the much-needed 
reformation of existing arrangements in the 
neighbourhood of Holywell-street, and in the 
way of making better communication between 
Holborn and the Strand. Bolder still, the 
Council proposes, or speaks about, a new county 
hall, ‘suitable to the Municipality of London”? 
—a genuine ‘‘long-felt want.” 


Of course, the betterment idea is still in the 
mind of the Council, who stick to the principle 
with a pertinacity worthy of the cause. Some 
encouragement has been given to the sticklers 
for this betterment clause by the result of the 
General Election. It is hoped that with a Glad- 
stonian Government in power more sympathy 
with the principle will be shown in the House 
of Commons, This, I should say, is but a slender 
reed to lean upon. Blessed is he who expects 
nothing from Mr. Gladstone. There is, more- 
over, considerable difficulty in demonstrating 
how the parties are ‘bettered’ How, for 
instance, are the Strand shopkeepers to benefit 
by either one of the proposed improvements ? 
‘There is nothing to show that a single additional 
purchaser of any kind of ware will be caused to pass 
along the Strand by any widening operation. It 
is not evencertain that a holder of property on the 
north side of Holywell-street would be greatly 
benefited by the destruction of the block of 
houses that cuts off the Strand. I should say 
that the people really ‘bettered’? will be the 
omnibus companies and other owners of vehicles, 
cabbies, and all the miscellaneous drivers of vans, 
carriages, and carts, together with the general 
stream of pedestrians, all of whom will find it 
decidedly better when there is more driving-way 
and elbow room. 


If the scheme goes on, I expect that we shall 
hear a good deal more about the two churches. 
As a matter of fact, a councillor at Tuesday’s 
meeting alluded to St. Mary-le-Strand as “a 
church unworthy of preservation,” so that all 
the talk and writing attending the recent dis- 
cussion about this building has not’ converted 
everyone into an admirer of St. Mary’s. There 
are certain to be several coming forward with 
proposals to destroy both it and St. Clement 
Dane’s. There will be much talk—probably it 
will be ali talk. We have now go frequently 
seen this question of improving the Strand 
brought forward only to be set aside again, that 
one is inclined to doubt the seriousness of any 
fresh proposal on the subject. There was much 
antagonism to the scheme evidenced at the dis- 
cussion, many speakers taking exception to the 
position of the point where the proposed new 
thoroughfare is to join the Strand. Time enough 
yet for a name for this new street; but I quite 
agree with Dr. Longstaffe, that ‘The Council 
Broadway’’ is, for more reasons than one, a 
ridiculous proposal. 


If the South-Eastern Railway Company are 
going to rebuild London Bridge Station in a 
thorough manner, the old shed now used for 
fruit traffic and for the despatch of children’s 
excursions will be demolished, Here, then, is 
the opportunity for students of early railway 
station architecture! The building is the 
original terminus of the London and Greenwich 
Railway, the company for which was incorporated 
in 1838, and the line, something under four miles 
in length, and costing a million pounds sterling, 
opened for traflic on the 28th of December of the 


same year. On this line, says a guide book to 
the railway published about the period of its 
opening, the public may be conveyed on at the 
rate of twenty to thirty miles an hour, “a velocity 
almost incredible.’’? It is not unsuitable that 
this old station should be still in existence on a 
line of ‘‘ flying Watkins.” It appears that the 
present shed represents only a portion of the 
original station, the remainder having pre- 
sumably been demolished in the construction of 
the high-level station. The improvements now 
being made are on the north side of the station, 
and we may really hope at last that the wretched 
old felted sheds will give place to the iron and 
glass structures of the new platforms that have 
been provided. It is extremely doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the original building will disap- 
pear so long as it holds together over the baskets 
and boxes of foreign fruit that daily encumber 
the platforms, and the occasional bands of holi- 
day-making children that may be seen in the 
summer months. 


autloing jhrtelligenee. 


Lzeamincton.—The new wing of the Warne- 
ford Hospital, Leamington, has been opened. 
The recent alterations and additions to the 
hospital consist of a new wing or ward pavilion, 
operating room, new sanitary block to old house, 
additions to the Home for Nurses, re-drainage of 
old house, and new hot-water supply; and the 
whole work has been carried out from the plans 
and under the active superintendence of Mr. 
Keith D. Young, of London. The new ward 
pavilion consists of a building two stories high 
above the basement. Onthe ground floor is a 
porch entrance for accidental cases ; to the right 
of the entrance is the corridor leading to the old 
house, with a staircase leading up to the first 
floor and down to the basement. In the well of 
the staircase is a hydraulic lift. Immediately 
facing the entrance is a corridor leading to 
the new operating room. To the left of the 
entrance, a short corridor gives accesss to the 
ward and its offices. The two small rooms to 
right are stores for patients’ clothes and ward 
linen respectively. To each patient is allotted 
a floor space of about 124ft., and a cubic space of 
about 1,605ft. The hydraulic lift was erected 
by Messrs. Archibald Smith and Stevens, of 
Janus Works, Battersea. The mosaic paving is 
by Messrs. Burke and Co., of 17, Newman- 
street, W.; and the staircase ironwork is by 
Messrs, Richardson, Ellson, and Co., of Brown- 
low-street, W.C. Mr. E. Atkins was the clerk 
of the works. 


Lrrps.—A desirable improvement is about to 
be carried out at the corner of Guildford-street 
and Park-row, Leeds. The old structure is now 
being demolished, and in the course of a fortnight 
building operations will be commenced. Designs 
have been prepared by Mr. Edward J. Dodgshun, 
F.R.I.B.A. The building will be of the same 
height as that which it adjoins in Park-row. 
The sky-line, however, will be broken by two 
lofty ornamental gables, the tips of which will 
be some 74ft. from the ground. The frontage 
to Park-row will be 45ft., and to Guildford-street 
33ft. The style is Renaissance, one of the lead- 
ing features being a turret at the corner, sur- 
mounted by a lead dome. The building will be 
of four stories, and the whole of the accommo- 
dation will be devoted to offices. 


Noxrrusoro’.—A movement is on foot for the 
restoratioh of the ancient church of St. Andrew 
in this village. Mr. G. C. W. Fitzwilliam, of 
Wilton House, who is joint lord of the manor 
with the Dean and Chapter of Peterboro’, has 
undertaken the restoration of the transeptal 
chantry, which contains monuments of the Clay- 
pole and Cromwell families, one tomb being ois 
posed to be that of Oliver Cromwell’s widow, who 
died at the ancient manor-house here in 1665. The 
church is chiefly of the Decorated and Perpendicu- 
lar periods of Gothic, with traces of Norman and 
Early English, and consists of chancel, nave with 
clerestory, aisles, south chantry or transept, south 
porch, and a singularly lofty gable bell-cot at the 
west end, supported by tall flat buttresses of the 
12th century, and the very fine transeptal chantry 
before mentioned. There are but few places in 
England which contain anything so interesting 
and unique as the remains of the manor house 
of Northboro’, built by Geoffrey de la Mare in 
1340, now the property of Mr. Fitzwilliam. It 
was long the residence of the Protector's favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, who died there, though 
buried in Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster 
Abbey. 


W oLvuRHAMPTon.—On Monday the foundation 
stone was laid of the institute which is being 
erected in St. Peter’s-square for the use of the 
parish of St. Peter. The buildings will be two 
stories in height, and contain on the ground 
floor classrooms and retiring-rooms, and, above, 
a large room 67ft. Gin. by 32ft., for assemblies 
and meetings. ‘I'he structure is in the Late 
Domestic Gothic style, and will be built of red 
brick, with Codsall stone dressings, and covered 
with slates. The cost of the portion now bein 
erected will be £2,500, exclusive of the fittings 
and furnishing. Mr. H. Lovatt is the contractor, 
and Mr. T. H; Fleeming the architect. 


Orr ¢—__—_—_. 


Mr. F. Madox Brown is engaged in superintend- 
ing the scenery, costumes, and decorations required 
for the representation of ‘'‘ King Lear,” the next in 
Mr, Irving’s series of Shakespearian dramas. 


Bell-ringing appears to have partially de- 
stroyed ry alte the old parish church at 
Great Chishall, Essex. A large part of the 
massive wall of the tower fell in with a loud 
crash at an early hour on Tuesday morning. It 
is said that signs of lateral expansion of the 
tower had lately been noticed, and on the day 
previous to the accident a survey had been made 
with a view of removing the peal of bells, left 
hanging in a dangerous position after the fall of 
the wall. Other causes may have been at work, 
butit looks like a case of bell-ringing bringing 
downa tower. Asa rulean old tower will stand 
any amount of bell-ringing, where that of a 
modern competition church would come all ofa 
heap at the first peal. 


Very interesting is your account of “An 
Architectural Tour in 1634.”’ It appeals strongly 
to one’s imagination. The fact that Norwich so 
early produced tourists interested in architecture 
isin accord with what one would expect from a 
city so full of fine old buildings. It would give 
even a military captain, lieutenant, and ensign a 
taste for architecture to live in such a place, so 
we can understand their enthusiasm. I am sure 
that your readers will look with much interest 
fora further account of those early travelling 
students. 


An account of an architectural tour quite in 
the Middle Ages we scarcely hope ever to come 
across. We have everything to show that such 
a thing was practically unknown. Yet it would 
be of wonderful interest to us. We might have 
some account of the operation of building 
edifices now crumbling into dust, and obtain 
much light upon the manners and customs of the 
builders of those days. It is true that if an 
architect were recounting his adventures, he 
might—if there were anything in common 
between architects, ancient and modern—speak 
only of edifices old even in his day, and omit to 
mention the work of his contemporaries. If we 
reflect a moment, we see how in writing about 
our modern architectural tours, it is the exception 
to mention contemporary work. As a rule, the 
architect seems to greatly prefer writing about 
ancient buildings rather than about modern ones. 
It may have been ‘‘ever thus,”’ and a writer of 
the Middle Ages would perhaps have written of 
the earliest work only and ignored that which 
was contemporary ; in which case, where we 
might have expected accounts of building a 
Salisbury or Lincoln Cathedral, we should only 
be treated to an archeological disquisition on, 
say, Norman or Saxon work. Gorn. 


a 


Sir Frederick Bramwell has been appointed by 
the Board of Trade to act as arbitrator to assess the 
amount payable by the Council for the purchase of 
the whole undertaking of the London Street Tram- 
ways Company, authorised by their Act of 1870. 
The inquiry will be opened on Wednesday, the 27th 
inst., at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, 
but it is understood that the first meeting will be 
one of merely a preliminary character. 


The foundation-stone of stores and offices for the 
Pembroke Dock Co-operative Society was laid on 
Saturday last. ‘The building has frontages of 53ft. 
and 60ft., and includes three large shops, extensive 
offices, and store-rooms. It is being constructed 
with Ruabon bricks and Bath stone dressings. Mr, 
H. Cartwright Reid, of Pembroke Dock, is the 
architect; and Messrs, W. Davies and Son, of 
Tenby, have the contract for its erection for £2,700. 
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BRICKWORK. 


[ some of the ruder kinds of early masonry 
bricks were often employed as mere lacing 
or stringcourses, to bind together at varying 
vertical heights the whole of the underlying con- 
stituent parts of the masonry ; and when so used 
in the construction of arches (as at Brixworth) in 
combination with stone, the object of their use 
_ with the builders seems to have been to obtain 
even and equal bedding planes here and there 
throughout the arch by the insertion, as it were, 
of bricks or brick courses, irregularly alternating 
with the rough, unworked, or rudely ‘‘ scraped ” 
stones of uneven beds, chiefly composing the 
body of the arch. Bricks are still sometimes so 
employed, and as inclosures to flint diaper- work, 
but more in the capacity of ornamentation, and 
as units or scales of a known dimension to aid the 
eye in the realisation of the extent and effect of 
the composition as a whole, than as parts of con- 
structive necessity. 

In modern work some of the greatest achieve- 
ments of engineering skill have been carried out 
chiefly in brickwork, and in some instances 
almost to the entire exclusion of the aid of stone. 
This being so, it will not be out of place to con- 
sider the essential conditions of what is now 
universally accepted as being worthy the name 
of good brickwork. In the first place, brick- 
work has made rapid and well-marked strides 
in the last quarter of a century, or since 
the decadence of the stuccoed front, and the 
revival and use of red bricks and terracotta under 
the sympathetic and able advocacy of our archi- 
tects and masters of modern refined thought as 
applied to architecture. Prior to the time 
mentioned, the shuff, the grizzle, and the rough 
stock were mostly in demand, but which are now 
happily supplanted by bricks of a better class 
and quality, except in the erection of suburban 
villas and other jerry-built structures. One of 
the recommending advantages of the use of 
bricks over stone i3 the thorough and perfect 
bonding which may be obtained throughout the 
mass of the work; the ease and certainty of 
obtaining solid and homogeneous bedding of the 
bricks when laid by skilled bricklayers working 
under the recognised conditions essential to the 
production of good work. Also the imperishable 
nature of the material as compared with most of 
the building stones in use—even the granites. 
The ease with which they lend themselves to the 
construction and production of complex forms 
and outlines under a skilled treatment as com- 
pared with the vastly greater expenditure of 
labour and material required to bring about 
similar results in stone, Of the importance and 
necessity of solidly bedding the bricks and 
effectually flushing up the interior joints (known 
as cross-joints and wall-jointa, no one is so fully 
alive as the civil or municipal engineer long 
experienced in the construction or personal 
superintendence of sewers, waterworks, and 
hydraulic works generally. The sewers recently 
built in a western suburb afford a good instance 
—a case in which the brickwork is so badly 
executed that to connect the house-drains 
to the sewers ‘‘ would be,’’ said the 
reporting engineers, ‘‘nothing less than con- 
verting the whole of the inhabited area into a 
hot-bed of typhoid fever.’’ The question of 
flushing-up, as applied to a building, differs in 
degree of importance as applied to a sewer or 
similar work. Apart from flushing-up the brick- 
work, as a means of obtaining the maximum 
amount of tensile strength, in addition to that 
obtained by good transverse and longitudinal 
bonding, to carry the loads to which most walls 
are subjected, and to provide against the possible 
lateral movement of any of the constituent parts 
when the whole is under strain, the question has 
its sanitary aspect also; and by reference to most 
of the published engineers’ pocket-books will 
be found formule to find the amount of air in 
cubic feet which will, in a given time, under 
certain conditions stated, pass through walls of 
varied thickness built of different kinds of 
material. The walls of dwelling-houses, de- 
fectively fiushed up, are therefore, admittedly, air- 
filters on a very large scale. They are also liable 
to be receptacles of damp driven in by storms, 
and induced by the hollow, or partially-hollow, 
state of the brickwork, leading up to disease, and 
in some cases, probably to fatal consequences. 
The seemingly paradoxical aphorism that ‘‘a 
wet building makes a dry house,’’ is worthy of 
all acceptance. Walls built wholly of dry 
or insufliciently-wetted bricks will be found 
wanting in the two chief characteristics of 


good work—viz., solidity, and a firm and 
binding adhesion of the bricks and mortar. 
This is nowhere better exemplified, on the 
one hand, than in old brick footings and 
walls in situations subjected to the continuous 
presence of adjacent moisture—many retaining 
walls, for instance, supporting an undrained or 
badly-drained bank of non-porous earth—in 
which case the chemical action set up between 
the sand-grains and the lime has gone on so un- 
interruptedly that the mortar has crystallised 
and attained that condition known to practical 
men as water-bound brickwork. In this condition 
the mortar, though set, is not hard, and could 
easily be reduced to a plastic pulp by heating, 
yet the adhesion between the bricks and mortar 
is so firm that to separate them is no easy task, 
the mortar very frequently tearing away with it 
portions of the bricks at the line of separation, 
the separation being generally effected by steel- 
pointed wedges driven by sledge-hammers. The 
extreme opposite case is that of building walls 
with dry bricks in the height of summer. The 
dust coating the bricks is unremoved, forming a 
separating medium or layer between the bricks 
and the mortar, and so preventing adhesion. 
And where dust is not present the moisture of 
the mortar is taken up with such avidity by the 
dry bricks that very little or no adhesion is the 
result, and the mortar, by examination 
when dry, is found to be little better than 
a cake of slightly moistened compressed dust. 
On the other hand, the bricks should not be 
wetted to the degree of saturation, or they will 
be incapable of absorbing the finer particles of 
the mortar into their body, which they should 
do, forming so many threads binding the bricks 
and the mortar together. Unless the bricks be 
well wetted to induce the mortar into the cross- 
joints and wall-joints during the modus operandi 
of flushing up every course, the work should be 
grouted. But under any conditions or circum- 
stances the bricks should be wetted before use, 
except in winter or frosty weather, when the air 
is generally so humid as to reduce the absorbent 
power of the bricks. It is, then, advisable to 
forego the risk of wetting the bricks, especially 
if the work is in exposed situations. 


——————__. 


RAILWAY CHARGES AND EXPENSES. 


R. M. R. JEFFERDS, of 18, Bishops- 
A gate-street Within, has just published a 
graphic chart, giving the names of each State of 
the United States of America, and the names of 
the principal countries of the world; the area of 
territory, density of population, miles of railway 
in 1891, square miles of area to each mile of 
railway; percentage of railways to area, as 
compared with Belgium, which has one mile of 
railway to each four square miles of area, as 
shown by the graduated lines (one mile of rail- 
way to four square miles of area equals 100), the 
heavy lines showing the miles of railway in 
operation January Ist, 1881, and the open lines 
the miles that have been built since that date. 
The blank space between the ends of each line 
to a point equalling 100 shows the miles of rail- 
way that will be required to come up to the 
present Belgian standard. 

The large diagram in its lower right-hand 
corner shows the average train loads in tons on 
eight American and two English lines of railway, 
the general expenses, maintenance of rolling 
stock, maintenance of way, transportation 
expenses, and the number of miles of railway 
operated by each company, from which it will be 
seen that heavy train loads are much cheaper to 
move per ton per mile than light ones. Upon 
the right of this diagram isa scale showing the 
track or sidings required to handle freight traffic 
under the practice of the Norfolk and Western as 
compared with the Midland Railway practice, 
from which it will be seen that if the Midland 
Railway Company use the same type of rolling 
stock that is used by the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad Company, they would not require over 
one-half the sidings they now use, or that with 
their present facilities they can handle more than 
double the traffic they are now handling. T*e 
centre diagram shows the charge per ton per 
mile, the working expenses per ton per mile, the 
increase of traffic, and the average train loads 
upon the New York Central Railroad for each 

| year from 1870 to 1890 inclusive. From this it 
Will be seen that by increasing their train loads 
from 103 tons in 1870 to 248 tons in 1890, they 
have been enabled to reduce their working 


expenses 52°64 per cent., their charges 59°58 per 
cent., increase their traffic 393-21 per cent., and 


pay average annual dividends of 6} per cent. 


Upon the left of this diagram will be found a 
table, giving the average annual wages paid upon 
the New York Central and London and North- 
Western Railways, showing that, although the 
working expenses of the New York Central Rail- 
road are less than one half of those of the London 
and North-Western Railway, the New York 
Central pay their employés more than double the 
wages that are paid by the London and North- 
Western Company. 

The next diagram above that of the New York 
Central shows the charge per ton per mile; the 
working expenses per ton per mile; the increase 
of traffic and the average wagon loads upon the 
Norfolk and Western Railway in America for 
each year from 1883 to 1891 inclusive, from 
which it will be seen that by increasing their 
wagon loads from 9? tons in 1883 to 18:11 tons in 
1891, they have been enabled to reduce their 
working expenses 52:63 per cent., their charges 
61:43 per cent., and increase their traffic 727 
per cent. Now, the question is very pertinently 
asked by Mr. M. R. Jefferds, How much have 
the English railways reduced their charges and 
working expenses during the past twenty years ? 
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CHIPS. 


The new tramp wards at Coventry are complete. 
The new building occupies the site of the burial 
ground of the old Carmelite Monastery. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. G. and I. Steane, the builder Mr. 
J. Worwood, and the clerk of the works Mr. 
A. Davies. 


The directors of the Grafton Galleries propose to 
inaugurate these galleries by an exhibition of 
modern pictures, both English and foreign. The 
buildings, which are between Grafton-street and 
Burton-street, are now on the high road to com~- 
pletion, and the first exhibition will take place at 
the end of November or early in December. The 
collection will not be a loan collection, but will be 
one of works contributed by living artists. It is 
also said that the New Gallery is to be occupied 
during October and November by a picture ex- 
hibition instead of the not very succestful ‘‘ Arts 
and Crafts ’’ Exhibitions. 


Memorial stones of new Primitive Methodist 
Sunday Schools, in course of erection at Wellgate 
Mount, Rotherham, have been laid. The premises, 
which include an assembly hall capable of seating 
400 people, are expected to cost about £5,000, of 
which £1,000 has been raised. 


The Duchess of Teck opened on Thursday week 
the Seamen’s Institute and Rest, which has recently 
been completed, in West Ferry-road, Millwall. The 
building, which has been erected at a cost of about 
£2,150, including the site, from the designs of 
Messrs. J. T. Newman and Jacques, comprises two 
receiving-rooms and a meeting-room on the ground 
floor, with bedrooms above. 


St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey Church is closed for 
some weeks, in order to carry out the repairs 
ordered by the surveyor on behalf of the Charity 
Commissioners. These include the rearrangement 
of the pews, so as to secure accommodation for 
about 75 additional seats; the thorough restoration 
of the spire, and various other internal and external 
reparation of a less conspicuous kind. The windows 
are also to be taken out and replaced after some 
readjustment. This last work will be carried out 
by the makers of the windows, Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith, and Co. ; the structural repairs by_Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, the whole being under the direction 
of Mr. George H. Birch, F.S.A., who decorated 
the church in 1884, and who was recently requested 
by the rector and churchwardens to supervise the 
present works. 


The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have issued their thirty-fifth annual report, in 
which they acknowledge the presentation of ten 
portraits and busts, and mention the purchase of 
fifteen portraits and a portfolio containing twenty- 
one drawings by Sir G. Hayter. 


On the 14th inst. Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.I.C.E., 
an inspector under the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at Burslem as to the corporation 
borrowing £9,000 for public baths, £5,000 for the 
purchase of about 22 acres of land to be laid out as 
a park and recreation ground, £3,750 for public 
improvements, and £1,600 for sewage purposes. 
The borough surveyor, Mr. F. Bettany, described 
the various works. There was no opposition, and 
the inquiry closed with a vote of thanks to the 
inspector. 

A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Brymbo 
last week. Mr. W. Lloyd Jones, of Bangor, is the 
architect ; and Mr. Charles Burt, of Liverpool, the 
contractor. The building seats 600 persons. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
eommunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buruprxe 
News, 832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwagps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. 6dols. 80c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 6d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The i for Competition and Contract Advyertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. r= line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as bots the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
mavhoe: can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragrapb 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant”? 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Suriiine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
beg reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
gs each), as only a limited number are done 

up. _ A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI, 
XLIX., L., LI, LU, LIV., LVIU., LIX., and LX. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former volumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just endedshould order at once, a8 many of 

em soon run out of print. 


ReEcEIvED.—J. F, M.—G. and T. R. Co.—Mid-Sussex.— 
F. B. Maitland.—P. R. F. Co.—F. W. (Kingston). 


Correspondence, 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION IN NOTTING- 
HAM. 


Lo the Editor of the Burrpine News. 


Str,—Our scheme for holding an exhibition 
of sanitary appliances in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the British Medical Association 
in Nottingham, and under the joint patronage 
of the Association and the N ottingham corpora- 
tion, seems likely to prove a success. Thirty- 
six Important firms, including Messrs, Allen, 
Anidjah, Billington, Foster and Cooper, F. 
Henry Carter, Calvert and Co., Hughes and Lan- 
caster, Jennings, Longford (Bedding) Co., Merry- 
weather, Parkes and Hassall, Stone and Co., 
Sanitas Co., Tollory and Son, Tylor and Sons, 
Watts and Whitfield, have engaged spaces and 
paid their deposits. The stalls are 420ft. in 
length, and have a uniform width of sft. As 
already announced, the Nottingham corporation 
have lent the covered and wood-paved yards 
(measuring 100sq ft.) at the rear of the Guild- 
hall, and are laying the necessary water mains. 
The patent jointed drain-pipes of Messrs. Parker 
and Hassall will be laid under the stalls, and 
Scan ire re ~ nearest street sewer. This 
comptete system of water supply and drainage 
will enable all working loyiicvatte apparatus i 
be shown in operation. The President of the 
British Medical Association, with the Mayor of 
N ottingham and Sir Walter Foster, will perform 
the opening ceremony at 11 a.m. on July 26. 
Certificates of merit in three classes will be 
awarded to deserving manufacturers or inventors. 
singh: ht het ae ie gentlemen from London 
and the provinces have consented to act as j 
of exhibits.—I am, &e., depae 

, Puiu Boonzyer, Hon. Sec. 

Guildhall, Nottingham, July 18,’ : 


work for 3s. or 4s. an acre, 
guineas and be cheaper in the end. You should calculate 
how long the work will take you, and consider the diffi- 
culties on surface, Then fix a price, allowing for assist- 
ant or chainman, expenses and materials. 
opinion, a surveyor who understands his business would 
consider two guineas a day a minimum charge.—U, 


McKenzie’s patent removable 
tensiyely used, and can 
decorator or upholsterer.—J. L. anp L. 


in the form of a medallion is to 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the commission 
has been given to Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. 


the parish church, Great Chishall, 
with a loud crash at an early hour on Tuesday 
morning. Signs of lateral expansion of the tower 
had been noticed of late, 
survey had been made with a view to removing the 
peal of bells, which are now left hanging in a 
dangerous position, 


builder, has 
weeks’ illness. The deceased was 63 years of age. 


an inspector of the 
attended at the Blackpool Town Hall to hear an 
application for sanction to borrow £11,650 for the 
purchase of a site for new municipal buildin gs, and 
land for street improvements. 
clerk) stated that three members of the council had 
purchased land and een adjoining the present 
town hall for £6,585, and 

for the purposes of widening that thoroughfare, for 
£5,065, Dr. Jasper Anderson, medical officer of 
health, testified to the insanitary condition of the 
offices, 
one of the clerks had suffered to his working in a 
vitiated atmosphere, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


A HINT TO ADVERTISERS. 


Srr,—I should be glad if you would inform the 
tradesmen advertising in your journal that we 
Should be very glad to receive illustrated 
catalogues of goods suitable for houses, shops, 
churches, and so forth, with particulars as to 
prices. At present we have to use fittings, &c., 
imported by the wholesale houses, which are 
inferior and not up to date. I may mention 
revolving shutters, window and casement fittings, 
decorations, and wall-papers. 

Thanking you in advance for what will bea 
service to the profession here,—I am, &e., 

Gzo. A. H. Dickson, A.R.I.B.A., 
Pretoria Diocesan Surveyor, 
Box 1006, P.O., Johannesburg. 


Jovteveomumunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10817.]— Showing White Lines. —A junior 
draughtsman would like to know the neatest method of 
expeditiously showing white lines of sash-bars and leads 
in leaded lights, where glass is shown black, as in the 
drawings of Mr. Runtz for Oxford municipal buildings in 
lastissue,—A. J. D, 


[10818.}—Iron Drains, &c.—I am architect for 
some building works in a neighbourhood where I under- 
stand that an architect before me has been prohibited by 
the vestry from using iron drains properly coated inside 
and out, and now I also am forbidden to use them. Can 
any of your readers show the justice of by-laws of 
vestries boycotting properly coated iron drains? Surely 
there is a sufficiency of opinion in fayour of them to 
justify their use? May I suggest that it is a hardship 
on the public, and a pity in these go-ahead days (1) that 
building and sanitary laws and regulations are so inelastic 
and full of petty details, that they cannot deal reasonably 
with variations from ordinary cases; (2) that so little is 
left to the discretion of authorities (with power of appeal 
in disputed cases), and (3) that said laws and regulations 
are wanting in loopholes to admit of progress and im- 
provement in existing methods?—A. Hznry Frenp, 
Gray’s Inn. 


REPLIES, 


[1C810.]—Drainage.—When “ Architect?’ wants in- 
formation to enable him to win a recently-advertised 
competition for an Infectious Diseases Hospital, he 
should consult the various works dealing with such 
matters, as “‘ Baldwin-Latham,” ‘“‘ Humber,” and the like, 
and not attempt to get information cheap, or without 
taking the trouble to inquire for himself. Is ‘* Architect” 
one of the competitors at Keighley ?—Drain Pipx. 

[10811.]|—Paris.—The principal architectural papers 
published in Paris are: ‘‘ La Reyue Générale del’Archi- 
tecture et des Trayaux Publics ” (monthly), ‘‘ Croquis 
d’Architecture’? (monthly), “‘La Semaine des Construc- 
teurs” (weekly), “La Gazette des Architectes et du 
Batiment”? (weekly), ‘Le Recueil d’Architecture’? 
(monthly).—F. E. Gay, Bath. 

[10815.]—Building Estate.—In reply to “N.” in 
your issue of the 15th, some surveyors (?) would do the 
others would charge as many 


In my 


{10816.]—Saloon Floor.—We should recommend 
parquet, which is very ex- 
be obtained of any first-class 
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A permanent memorial of the late Lord Lytton 
be placed in the 


A large part of the massive wall of the tower of 
Essex, fell in 


and on the previous day a 


Mr. Henry Stevens, a well-known Eastbourne 


just died at Hailsham, after a few 


On Monday Major-General Phipps Carey, R.E., 
Local Government Board, 


Mr. Loftos (town 


and in Topping-street, 


and attributed a serious illness from which 


Jury 22, 1892. 


Tegal. | 
CONTRACTORS’ RISKS. ‘% 


HE contracts signed by builders and con. 
tractors are a frequent source of ise 
to lawyers and others who are not used to the 
way in which risks are run in the building trades, 
But the case of ‘‘ Botters v. Mayor and Corpora. 
tion of York’? (Times, July 18, 1892), jusb decided 
by the Court of Appeal, brings out so plainly and 
pointedly the dangers of entering into contracts 
without due inquiry, that it is likely for some 
time to be a leading authority as well as a stand- 
ing warning. It appeared that the corporation 
desired to build sewers along by the banks of the 
river Ouse, and they obtained tenders for the 
works, according to plans and specifications 
and prices, in the usual way. The plaintiff 
tendered at £55,000, and although he was 
warned by the corporation that his price was 
much below all the others, he stuck to it, was 
accepted, and signed a contract containing all the 
most stringent possible clauses. The engineer’s 
decision was to be final, and his arbitration oon 
clusive; while the engineer could give verbal 
orders which the contractor must obey, but for i 
which, although they compelled him to do extra 
work, he could not obtain payment because they 
were not in writing. ' 
It very soon appeared that, from the nature 
of the subsoil, the works could not possibly be 
constructed by the contractor at anything under 
three times the price he had accepted. In fact it 
was almost impossible to build anything in such — 
a mass of mud, and much of the work he did do 
had to be done all over again. At length the 
contractor, seeing that he must be ruined if he 
went on, threw up the contract. The corporation, 
under their powers, took possession of the works 
so far as they were executed, and of all the con- 
tractor’s plant, &c. In the action Mr. Justice 
Mathews, though he said it was a very hard case, 
felt reluctantly obliged to find in favour of the 
corporation on the broad ground that the con-— 
tractor was breaking his contract, notwithstand- 
ing he had made such a foolish bargain. The 
Court of Appeal in the same way were obliged to 
confirm this ruling. There was the contract, 
and it could not be thrown up because to go on 
with it would have ruined the contractor. The 
engineer had given orders to do works over again 
that were rendered necessary by the nature of 
the soil, and which orders he had a right to give, 
nor could the contractor legally demand that they 
should be in writing, so that he could claim 
payment as for extras. There was thus no legal 
ground for the contractor’s refusal to go on under 
the contract he had signed, and so he lost his 
action. It was not proved in any way that the 
corporation knew how bad the subsoil was, 
though they seem to have known more than their 
unlucky contractor, who appears to haye made 
no inquiries into this matter, and who gave him- 
self over bound hand and foot to the engineer. 
Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. - 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


ConTRAcTOR.—CLERK oF Works.—Although there is 
no special clause in the contract as to appointing clerk of 
the works, it appears that one has been chosen by the 
building owner and his architect, and that you have for 
some time worked under him. There is no way by 
which you can now refuse to haye him upon the works, be- 
cause you have fallen out with him over some details. 
But you can appeal to the architect, whose agent he 
really is, against his directions. 


——— a3 2 


LEGAL INTELLIGENOE. 


EmpLoyers’ Lianmiry Act.—CoNnTRACTOR AND 
Sus-Contractor.—(Brompton County Court, be- 
fore his Honour Judge Stonor and a Jury.— 
Springett v. Allen.)—This was an action brought 
under the Employers’ Liability Act for compensa- 
tion on account of injuries received by the plaintiff 
owing (1) to a defect in the rope attached to a 
snatch-block used for raising stones and (or) (2) to 
the scaffolding being too short, so that the rope 
was unable to bear the strain of raising stones so 
that it broke, causing injury, &c. Mr. Le Breton, 
instructed by Mr. Edmund Pooley, of Sloane- — 
street, appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Foulkes 
Griffiths, instructed by . Liywelyn Griffith, of 
Harrow, appeared for Messrs. Allen and Son, The 
case had been heard on April 26, when a verdict 


Jury 22, 1892, 
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was given for the plaintiff; but a new trial had 
peen ordered, Mr. Le Breton said he would go on 
the Commou Law claim, but would not abandon 
the alternate Employers’ Liability claim. Plaintiff 
stated that on Nov. 20 he was at work ona 
scaffold pertaining to the new Walham-green Wes- 
oe Chapel. While he was pushing the stone, 
which hung on a chain, in order to get it into posi- 
tion, the snatch-block at the bottom of the scaffold- 
ing broke loose. This was owing to there being no 
sufficient headway for the stone to swing easily. 
‘The longer the swing of chain from the pulley, the 
easier to move for setting. He had asked the chief 
contractor's foreman to erect a higher scaffold, but 
_ he said he was just then too busy. The rope fixing 
the snatch-block to the pole was quite strong 
enough, except for this extra strainof pushing. He 
was bruised when the stone fell, and taken to 
St. George’s Hospital. Cross-examined by Mr. 
Foulkes Griffiths: He was in the employ of Mosslin 
Bros., stonemasons; they paid him his wages, and 
were sub-contractors for the stonework only. The 
tackle, including the jib fastened to the scaffolding, 
belonged to the sub-contractors, and was set up by 
the two labourers working under him. He con- 
sidered himself under the orders of the chief con- 
tractor’s foreman. He had left the stone on the 
pulley all night. He was sureit was not on the 
strain of the chain, but rested on the scaffold. 
Edwin John Thomas, the plaintifi's attendant 
labourer, said that the tackle had been put up 
by him. He had found the rope on the job; it 
belonged to Allen and Son. It was about 18ft. 
long, and was coiled round the pole several times 
to the snatch-block. Cross-examined: Hehad 
_ not asked anyone for the rope. All the rest 
of the tackle was chain, and belonged to 
Mosslin, He had brought nothing to fasten the 
snatch-block, so went in search ofa rope. Chains 
were sometimes used; not mostly. Rope would be 
liable to influence from rain and frost. The rope 
was fairly good. He produced part—that part 
showed a little rottenness ; but any rope would get 
rotten. He had nvt sworn on the previous hearing 
that the rope was rotten, and was found on a heap 
oflime. Allen’s man erected the scaffolding for 
the masons, not for the bricklayers. The front of 
the chapel was brick with stonefacings. Thisstone 
weighed about 9cwt. The scaffolding was a neces- 
sity. The rope would not have snapped if there 
had been more length of chain at the top to swing 
the stone. Mr. Mosslin said he was manager of 
offics work for his father. Allen and Sons would, 
under the contract, be required to provide all scaf- 
folding for the sub-contractor (Mr. Griffiths called 
for the contract, which was a short memo. signed 
by Mosslin Bros. without reference to scaffolding). 
- The memo. was only part of the contract; there 
would be a printed paper, which was invariably sent 
with their estimates, and this contained stipulations 
as to the scaffolding. Springett was under the orders 
of the foreman of the job, Otterwell. This foreman, 
Otterwell, was Mr. Allen’s head man on the job, 
and Spriugett would be dismissed by Mosslin if he 
declined to do the work as Otterwell directed.— 
His Honour: That only shows that for this purpose 
Otterwell, who is Mr. Ailen’s foreman, was also 
the agent of Mosslin to give orders. As such, 
Mosslin is responsible for him, not Allen and Sons, 
for Mosslin chose to put their man under him. The 
act of Mosslin does not make Allens the employers. 
—Cross-examined: A claim was made against us 
by Springett. We referred it to our Insurance 
Society, and they advised us not to pay. Ifwe had 
paid they would have recouped the money to us. 
Springett was foreman, with two labourers under 
him, All the tackle was theirs except the borrowed 
rope. The ‘‘jib’’ was a pole from the job like the 
scaffold poles. Two more scaffold poles would 
have been sufficient to raise the jib, but his men 
had nothing to do with that. It would be their 
business to put up the jib and tackle, and no more. 
—Re-examined: The erection of the scaffold by 
defendants would be considered in the estimated 
price. The other labourer corroborated Thomas, 
and the “setter” who went on the job after the 
accident, said that before he worked, the rope was 
replaced by a chain, and the jib was raised.— 
Cross-examined : These changes were effected by 
Mosslin’s men in charge of the tackle. He did 
not know if Springett vould have demanded 
this. Rope was very frequently used to fasten 
the snatch-block in such cases. For the 
defence, Mr. Charles James Allen, one of 
the partners, stated that no printed paper was 
associated with the contract ; but the firm would 
naturally permit’ Mosslin Bros. to use their 
scaffolding apart from any contract. He remem- 
berered the night before the accident noticing the 
stone was left on the chain, and he drew Springett’s 
attention to it. Springett replied: ‘‘ It is not on 
the scaffold—it is resting on the chain.”? This im- 
plied that, as it would not injure their scaffold, he 
need not trouble. A snatch-block ought to be 
fastened by a chain-if the rest was chain-tackle. 
Cross-examined : The scaffold would doubtless be 
expected by Mosslin when he sent in the estimate. 
Mogsslin did not mention it specially. They did 
not usually sublet their stonework; but in 
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this case, Mosslin being in the locality, 
and recommended by the chapel trustees, they 
did so. Walter Otterwell, foreman,of the job, said 


that Springett never did ask him to alter the 


scaffold. Springett had two labourers, and they 
could easily have hitched on two poles and raised 
the jib. The rope at the bottom was several times 
complained of, as it ought to be a chain. If it 
broke, it would endanger the lives of all of them, 
quite as much as the mason. Cross-examined: He 
would not object to Springett’s labourers altering 
his scaffold. He would not have deemed it inter- 
meddling. He was sure Springett had not com- 
plained to him. Ropes are not often used to fasten 
snatch-blocks, as the rain swells them. There were 
two unused small chains all the while in the store- 
room. Davis, the scaffold foreman, also said he 
had received no complaints. He did not expect any, 
as the masons had no right to interfere with 
the scaffold. They took it as they found it. 
Defendant’s counsel argued that the particulars of 
claim mentioned a defect in the rope. The rope 
was clearly supplied by Mosslin’s men (of whom 
Springett was foreman), who elected to use itinstead 
of a proper chain, and the defective rope would 
imply contributory negligence, even if defendant 
was liable for the scaffold, ‘‘in pari delicto potior 
est conditio defendentis.” This claim was not ad- 
missible under the Employers’ Liability Act, as 
‘* Johnson v. Lindsay ’’ (decided last autumn in the 
House of Lords) showed that a chief contractor was 
no employer of sub-contractor’s men. There was 
no contract to supply scaffolding, but only license 
to use scaffolding erected for the bricklayers and 
other general purposes. The defendants, as inviters 
to use the scaffold, were only responsible for the 
condition of its essential parts—not for the putting 
of a ‘*jib’’ toolow when a crane might be used, or 
two more poles put up, by those who put up 
the tackle. This was a common-law liability. 
If plaintiff asked for the poles to be raised, 
he knew of the danger. He also left the stone on 
the pulley all night, so that until that stone was 
removed by himself it was impossible to move the jib 
higher. If the jury thought the rope and the 
scaffold were both to be condemned then they 
would clearly say so. Mr. Ls Breton made a 
forcible appeal to the jury. His Honour put the 
following questions to the jury :—1l. Did the acci- 
dent occur through a defect in therope? 4, Did 
the accident occur through the scaffolding being 
too low? 3. Did it happen through both these 
causes combined? 4. Did the defendant agree to 
provide scaffold for the stone masons either by im- 
plication or in writing? 5. Did the defendant 
merely provide scaffold for the bricklayers and all 
parties? 6. Did the plaintiff fully know the risk 
and accept the work? 7. Did the plaintiff apply 
to Otterwell to raise the scaffold, and was Otterwell 
foreman over him? Mr. Griffiths asked that a 
question as to the personal knowledge of Mr. Allen 
might be put as under the common law; knowledge 
of the foreman wasnotenough. The judge thought 
this not needful. The jury after some deliberation 
returned to court with affirmative answers to all the 
questions except the fifth. Verdict was claimed for 
the defendant, and at once so ordered. Mr. Foulkes- 
Griffiths said they would not press for costs beyond 
the pe tale of what was paid into court for the new 
trial. 


CLAIM BY A PrymMouTH BuiLDER.—Before Judge 
Edge and a jury at the Stonehouse County Court 
last week, James Prout, carrying on business as a 
builder at Cecil-street, Plymouth, sued his mother- 
in-law, Margaret Tobilcock, of Grosvenor-street, 
Plymouth, for £6 83. 10d., balance of work done 
and goods supplied. In 1885 the defendant in- 
structed plaintiff to knock off the old plastering of 
the house in which she lived, and to plaster it with 
Portland cement. This was done, and a charge of 
£16 14s. 6d. made. Defendant expressed her satis- 
faction with the work when completed, and it was 
only twelye months ago the defendant complained 
that the work had not been properly carried out. 
There was a counter-claim for £8 7s. 3d., which 
defendant alleged was due to her as damages for 
negligence in the work done by the plaintiff. 
Plaintiff stated that he did the work according to 
the agreement. The work was properly carried 
out, and the charges were fair. Mr. J. L. Hodge, 
surveyor of the Stonehouse Local Board, and Mr, 
A. R. Lethbridge, builder, Plymouth, stated that 
they had examined the plastering, and were of 
opinion that it was good. The charges were fair. 
The defendant stated that the plaintiff told her the 
work would remain good for twenty years, and had 
promised to complete it for £12. Messrs, S. Harvey 
and W.H. Taylor, builders, of Plymouth, were of 
opinion that the stucco was not good, and that the 
work had not been properly carried out, The jury 
found for the plaintiff on the full amount claimed. 


CHURCHWARDEN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR REPAIRS. 
—BUITLER Vv. PempBer.—This was a motion for a 
new trial before Lord Justice Lindley, Lord Justice 
Lopes, and Lord Justice A. L. Smith. The plaintiff 
was a builder, and the defendant, who was a house 
and estate agent, acted as a churchwarden at a 
proprietary chapel known as Christ’s Church, 
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Carlton-hill, St. John’s Wood. The plaintiff sued 
for a sum of £164, the cost of repairs and altera- 
tions to the church, which, he said, had been 
ordered by the defendant. It was agreed at the 
trial that only the question of liability should be 
then tried, and that, if necessary, the builder's 
account should be referred. The defence set up 
was that the orders were given by the defendant as 
agent for the incumbent, and that therefore the 
defendant was not liable. When the repairs were 
started the incumbent was Bishop Richardson (a 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America). He, through the defendant, subse- 
quently sold the chapel to a Mr. Tully, a clergyman 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church in America, and, 
partly owing to the purchase-money not having 
been paid, the Bishop had had to file his petition in 
bankruptcy. The contract of purchase provided 
that the new incumbent should take over the 
liabilities of the church improvements, and the de- 
fendant said that the orders he gave subsequent to 
the sale were given on behalf of Mr. Tully. The 
plaintiff produced his books showing that he had a 
private account with the defendant, and that the 
church account had been opened in the name of 
‘¢Pember, Esq.’? There was considerable conflict 
of testimony as to who had given what orders and 
as to the precise language used. The action was 
tried on June 23 and 24, before Baron Pollock and 
a special jury. The jury found for the plaintiff. 
On June 27 Baron Pollock entered judgment for 
the plaintiff in accordance with the verdict, and 
referred the amount to an official referee, and he 
refused to grant a stay of execution. The defend- 
ant now moved for a new trial, on the ground that 
the verdict was against the weight of evidence. 
The Court dismissed the application. Lord Justice 
Lindley said that this was eminently a case for the 
jury. The action was for labour done upon a 
church which, when the work was commenced, 
belonged to Bishop Richardson. He sold it during 
the progress of the repairs to one Tully. The 
evidence was unquestionably conflicting, but it was 
clear that the plaintiff did the work at the request 
of somebody. The plaintiff swore that the only 
person from whom he received orders was Pember, 
and the jury believed him. Pember acted as church- 
warden, and it was obvious that he took a great 
deal of interest in the matter. This case was not 
even near the line. There was ample evidence to 
justify the jury in finding that the only person to 
whom the plaintiff looked for payment was Pember, 
His Lordship was inclined to think that the verdict 
was right. The application failed. Lords Justices 
Lopes and A, L. Smith concurred. 


A Brip¢e Buitpine Case.—Smiruson v. THE 
Wicton Hicuway Boarp.—Plaintiff in this case 
was Richard Smithson, builder, of Workington, 
but late of Ireby, and defendants were the Wigton 
Highway Board. The plaintiff claimed £13 balance 
of the agreed price of building a bridge at or near 
Snow Hill, Caldbeck, over the Hllerbeck, on or 
about the month of August, 1890. In thealterna- 
tive plaintiff claimed the like amount quantwm 
meruit. Mr. T. Hodgson appeared for plaintiff, 
and Mr. Gibson for the defendants. A counter- 
claim of £50 was filed by defendants for improper 
construction. The Judge of the Wigton County 
Court gave judgment for plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed, with costs. 


ALLEGED ADVERTISEMENT F'RAuDS.—A tall York- 
shireman, described as a builder and engineer, was 
charged at Westminster Police-court last week with 
obtaining money by false pretences by way of 
advertisements in London and provincial news- 
papers. In the charge-sheet prisoner’s name stood 
as John West. He is said to have adopted aliases 
of ** Wilson ’’ and ‘‘ Vernon.’’ Prosecuting for the 
Treasury, Mr. Sims said the prisoner was charged 
with conspiracy with a man named Humphreys to 
defraud a number of persons by pretending to en- 
gage them as timekeepers and clerks on building 
estates, which he alleged he possessed at Surbiton, 
Putney, and elsewhere. Six cases would be gone 
into, in which the prisoner obtained nearly £700 
from poor fellows who were led to intrust him with 
money through his specious advertisements. Some 
of the victims had parted with the whole of their 
savings, and had been left penniless. The man 
Humphreys, his brother-in-law, was convicted at 
the last Old Bailey Sessions for complicity in the 
frauds, and was sentenced to twelve months’ hard 
labour.—Martin Sherman Kerry said in November, 
1891, he was living at Hye, Suffolk. He had a sum 
of £300 left him by his mother. In response to an 
advertisement for a timekeeper he got into com- 
munication with the prisoner, who represented that 
he was building extensively at Surbiton and other 
places. Prisoner also represented that the situation 
vacant was one of trust, and in the end witness 
parted with £250 as ‘! security.’’ After giving his 
money he went, at the prisoner’s suggestions, to 
his City officesiin Featherstone-buildings, High Hol- 
born. The name on the door was ‘‘ The Lost and 
Found Key Society.’’ Witness’s chief occupation 
was answering letters and applicants in response to 
periodical advertisements which were inserted for 
people wanting situations. A cash security was re- 
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quired, and the prisoner told him to engage anybody 
who could deposit £75. Witness only knew of one 
bond fide business transaction at the offices—the 
purchase of a barge load of bricks. Some of the 
advertisements offered large interest to people who 
would invest their money—15 per cent. monthly. 
There was some excavation commenced at Surbiton, 
but it was stopped almost immediately. There 
was nothing there but a few pails and a wooden 
hut. Prisoner cross-examined witness with a view 
of showing that he (prisoner) was carrying on a 
genuine business, and that it was owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control that he was 
unable to fulfil his engagements. The hearing of 
the case was not concluded; but witnesses already 
examined were bound over to appear at the Old 
Bailey. 


A Lzeps Arcuirrect InsoLventT.—A meeting of 
the creditors of Samuel Smith, architect, surveyor, 
and valuer, Leeds, was held at the office of the 
Official Receiver, Park-row, Leeds, last week. The 
debtor’s liabilities amount to £95 ds. 3d., and there 
are no assets. None of the creditors were present, 
and no resolutions were passed. 


Rigut or Access.—Ramuz v. SouTHEND LocaL 
Boarp.—The plaintiff is the owner of land at 
Southend conveyed to his predecessors in title in 
1866 by Mr. William Wagstaffe, the deed of con- 
veyance describing the land as being bounded on the 
south by the public Promenade-road bounding the 
shore of the river Thames. He further contended 
that the effect of this conveyance was to vest the 
property in the soil of the public Promenade-road— 
now known as the Esplanade—in his predecessors in 
title, that such property was now vested in him, 
that any title of the local board to the Esplanade 
existed under conveyance from persons claiming 
under Mr. Wagstafte, and that the board were 
therefore estopped from saying anything except that 
the soil of the Esplanade was vested in the plaintiff, 
subject only to the rights of access of the general 
public to such Esplanade as a public highway, which, 
he alleged, existed as such from prior to the year 
1866. Under these alleged circumstance the 
plaintiff alleged that in December, 1890, a fence 
was erected by the board, partly on the plaintiff’s 
land, and partly between such land and the 
Esplanade, whereby he was deprived of direct 
access to the Esplanade. To prevent the continu- 
ance of such fence he claimed an injunction, he also 
claimed damages. The local board said that the 
Esplanade was nota public highway, buta pleasure 
ground vested in them for the purpose of being so 
used under their control for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of Southend; that the fence was erected 
wholly on their land for the preservation of the 
pleasure ground, and that the plaintiff had no 
right of direct access from his land to the Esplanade, 
his only right of access being that which he 
possessed in common with the other inhabitants 
of Southend. Mr. Justice Romer delivered 
judgment last week as follows:—The plain- 
tiff is entitled to succeed in this action. It 
is clear that his land comes down to the 
very edge of the public promenade. If the fence 
erected by the defendants is not on the public 
promenade it is on the plaintiff’s land, and the de- 
fendants were wrong in placing it there. On the 
other hand, if the fence is on the public promenade, 
then also the defendants were wrong, for that pro- 
menade is a public highway for foot-passengers, and 
it is settled law that a man owning land which 
runs right up to a highway is entitled to access by 
that highway from his land. I need not refer to 
authorities for this proposition of law, nor, indeed, 
was the general proposition actually challenged by 
the defendants’ counsel, but reference was made to 
the case of ‘‘Lyons v. Fishmongers’ Company”? 
(L.R., 1 App. Cas., 662), and it was suggested that 
this case threw some doubt on the proposition 
where the owner of the land was not also presump- 
tively owner of the highway immediately adjoin- 
ing. But ‘‘Lyons v. Fishmongers’ Company” 
threw no such doubt. On the contrary, if the 
judgment of Lord Justice Mellish is carefully looked 
at, it will be seen that he fully recognised the law 
to be settled as I have stated. All that was 
decided in that case was this:—The access of the 
plaintiff in that case to the river highway had been 
stopped by statutory authority which took away 
the public rights without compensation, and only 
provided for compensation being paid where private 
rights were interfered with. The Court of Appeal 
held that the plaintiffs in that case had no private 
rights interfered with, but this was overruled by 
the House of Lords. But, though admitting the 
general proposition of law, and that the public pro- 
menade had been dedicated to the public and was 
a highway, the defendants’ counsel contended that 
the dedication was limited in such a way 
as to justify the defendants’ action in putting up 
the fence. But I can find no evidence of any 
limitation. The promenade has been for years and 
is used over every part of it by the public as of right 
without regard to their object in using it. It has 
been for years and is always open for foot passengers 
at both ends, nae and day, and constantly used 
not only for strolling up and down, but for going 


from Southend to Leigh, and from Leigh to South- 
end, and even if it had only been used as a 
promenade, yet, as the public right would extend 
all over it, I cannot see how the defendants could 
now take away a strip of it by putting a fence on it, 
or why it was not still a highway to which the 
plaintiff had right of access from his land. Some 
suggestion was made atthe end of the argument 
of the defendants’ counsel that there might be some 
part of the promenade at the side not used by the 
public, and the fence may have been placed by the 
defendants on this part. But I can find on the 
evidence no ground whatever for this contention. 
The promenade is used by the public over every 
part of it without limitation, and, as I before re- 
marked, if this fence be not on the public 
promenade, then it is clearly on the plaintifi’s land. 
This renders it unnecessary for me to decide 
whether the plaintiff is not also entitled to succeed 
onthe ground that the promenade is admittedly 
erected on the foreshore, and that under the con- 
veyance to him of his land he is entitled to access 
to the sea over the promenade. It follows that the 
plaintiff is entitled to a mandatory injunction to 
compel the defendants to remove the fence, and, as 
he has suffered special damage by the defendants’ 
acts, he is also entitled to an inquiry as to the 
amount of that damage. Costs to the hearing. 
Subsequent costs will be reserved, and there will be 
liberty to apply as to payment of damages and sub- 
sequent costs, and generally. 


ERECTING WOODEN STRUCTURES WITHOUT 
Licenses.—The proprietor of Parke’s drug store, 
Rye-lane, Peckham, was summoned, at the in- 
stance of the London County Council, on Tuesday, 
for having erected a movable or temporary wooden 
structure without having obtained the license of 
the Council. Mr. Burton appeared for the Council, 
and Mr. C. F. Gill defended. Mr. Burton said the 
structure in question consisted of a wooden frame, 
with glass centre, and fixed upon the parapet of 
the shop, and supported by iron rods. Mr. Par- 
cival, oneof the surveyors under the County Council, 
produced a plan, showing the nature of the erec- 
tion. In cross-examination, the witness said he 
could not say whether this was the first case of 
the kind brought bafore a court. No inhabitant 
had, so far as he knew, complained of the erection. 
He believed it was first mentioned by the district 
surveyor.—Mr. Gill said what was complained of 
was nothing more than an ordinary signboard, and 
contended that it did not come within the section of 
the Building Act under which these proceedings had 
been taken.—Mr. Burton, on the other hand, urged 
that it did. Mr. Hopkins said it appeared the com- 
plainants had found they could not get at the 
matter under the Signs Act and had fallen back 
upon the Building Act. He agreed with the view 
put forward by Mr, Gill, and, therefore, dismissed 
the summons. Mr. Burton asked the magistrate to 
grant a case.—Mr. Hopkins said he could not do 
that. Mr, Burton could apply fora mandamus.— 
Mr. Burton said he should decline to do that. 


CoNnTRACTORS’ REFUSE.—ALLHUSEN V. VIGERS.— 
The plaintiff, who had recently purchased a resi- 
dence, known as Twyford Abbey, near Ealing, 
applied on Saturday in the Chancery Division for 
an interim injunction restraining the defendant, a 
dust contractor, from causing a nuisance by an 
accumulation of refuse in the vicinity of the 
plaintiff's residence. The defendant denied the 
nuisance, and it was suggested that it might be 
attributed to other smells existing in the neigh- 
bourhood, which wasa convenient one for nuisances. 
His Lordship said that there was no such thing at 
law as a convenient place for nuisances. The 
plaintiff had a strong body of direct evidence to 
support his case, and had made out a case which 
entitled him to an interim injunction. The de- 
fendant, however, was merely carrying on his 
business, and it was not, therefore, right that the 
interim injunction should be made to operate at 
once. That being so, he granted an interim in- 
junction restraining the defendant from causing 
the nuisance by smell, but the operation of the 
injunction would be suspended for three weeks. 
The action would be set down for trial as once on 
the issue of nuisance or no nuisance. 


StyLEs AnD Sons v. Crort.—The plaintiffs, a 
firm of builders, last Friday, in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, before Mr. Justice Wright, sued the de- 
fendant, a wine merchant, carrying on business in 
Water-street, City, to recover £65 18s., balance of 
an account for work done at the Pelican Club, 
Gerard-street, Soho. The plaintiffs’ case was that 
a contract was entered into by them with the de- 
fendant, as the proprietor of the club, to do certain 
repairs and make alterations at a cost of £263. 
They carried out the work, and there was an 
amount of something over £30 of extras. The 
contract was entered into through Mr. Waters, an 
auctioneer and surveyor, at the time in the employ 
of Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, house agents, and it 
set out that it was entered into with the defendant 
as the proprietor of the club. Mr. Waters, more- 
over, gave a certificate for £230, which had been 
paid in the name of Mr, Croft, and this was paid by 


ls firm of solicitors to whom it was said defendant 


referred the plaintiffs. Thedefendant’s case, how- 
ever, was that he was nee ee in the matter 
for his brother-in-law, Mr. H. E. Wells, who was 
said to be the real proprietor of the club. The de- 
fendant said he never had any interest whatever in 
the club, and was unaware of the fact that his 
name appeared in the contract or certificate. The 
solicitors who paid the amount specified in the first 
certificate were Mr. Wells’s solicitors as well as his — 
own. He denied that he had ever stated that the 
club belonged to him. The Judge said defendant 
did not allege that he gave Waters to understand 
that he was acting on behalf of Mr. Wells. Under ~ 
these circumstances, although very likely Mr. Croft 
did not know his name was in the contract as a 
principal, he was liable, whether he was the real — 
principal or not. Judgment would, therefore, be — 
given for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, with — 
costs. 


BUILDINGS IN BACK GARDENS AND THE BUILDING 
Act.—At Hampstead, on the 13th inst., Mr. John 
Bishop Hutchins, a builder, of Wanstead, Essex, 
was summoned by Mr. William Smallpiece, the 
London County Council’s district surveyor for East 
Hampstead, for having erected a greenhouse at 12, 
Downshire-hill, Hampstead, without first giving 
notice to the district surveyor in accordance wi 
the Metropolitan Building Act. There was also @ 
summons against the defendant for contravening 
the Building Act by the manner in which the green- 
house was sey ( ; but that was not proceeded 
with. Mr. Smallpiece, the district surveyor, said 
he ‘‘ discovered ’’ this building (the greenhouse) in 
the garden of 12, Downshire-hill, no notice havin 
been given to him of its erection ; but the defendan’ 
had since explained to him that he was not 
accustomed to building in London. The defendant 
said it was a portable greenhouse, 10ft. square. 
Replying to the Bench, Mr. Smallpiece said that no 
one really had a right to put up a wooden ee 
kennel, or a fowl-house, or a bicycle shed, withou' 
first giving notice to the district surveyor and 
obtaining his consent. Defendant said he was quite 
ignorant about having to give notice. The Bench 
inflicted a nominal penalty of 1s., with the cost of 
the Court, and 5s. costs for the district surveyor. 
Mr. Smallpiece withdrew the other summons against 
the defendant, as he had promised to amend the 
erection in accordance with the Building Act. 


Contractors’ Risks.—Borrems v. MAyor AND 
CoRPORATION OF YoRK.—(Court of Appeal, before 
Lord Hsher, Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice 
Bowen, and Lord Justice Kay.)—The hearing of 
this case was concluded last week by a judgment 
for the corporation. It was a case raising in sub- 
stance the question whether the contractor or 
employer must bear the burden of an enormous 
increase of expense caused by the muddy and un= 
stable nature of the soil, which neither party had 
tested or inquired into, and it will be seen that the 
Court determined in effect that the contractor took 
the risk of it. The plaintiff had entered into a con- 
tract with the Corporation of York to construct 
sewers along the banks of the Ouse according to 
certain specifications and plans, and at certain prices 
forthe measured work, measured as completed. 
By the contract, as usual, the sewers were to be 
constructed to the satisfaction of the engineer, and 
the power was reserved to him to vary or extend 
the quantities of the work, to alter the line level or 
portion of any work, to increase or change the size, 
character, or kind of the work, and the contractor 
was not to have any claim upon the corporation for 
any such variation or extension, other than for the 
work actually done, according to the prices of the 
contract. And if the engineer used the power thus 
reserved to him, or ordered the contractor to 
execute the work by day work, an order in writing 
was to be given to the contractor to that effect 
and any works executed under such order shall 
be paid for at the rates set forth, and orders 
given verbally are to be regarded as in- 
structions for the execution of the works 
included in the contract, and no timber used 
and left in the work was to be paid for unless 
ordered to be left in by the engineer. And if the 
contractor did not execute the works in a sound and 
workmanlike manner, or neglected to amend in- 
accurate work to the satisfaction of the engineer, 
the corporation might give the contractor notice to 
proceed with the due and proper execution of the 
works, and if he failed to do so, then the corpora- 
sion might terminate the contract and take posses- 
sion of the plant of the contractor, who was tohave 
no certificate for payment until he had finished 
work to the satisfaction of the engineer to the 
amount of £2,000, the total amount at the prices 
fixed being £55,000, and in case any dispute arose 
the engineer’s decision was to be final. The con- 
tractor, on the contract being entered into in March, 
1891, commenced the work, but it was found the 
soil was of so muddy a nature as to require a great 
deal of propping by timber to prevent it from fall- 
ing, and so the work was executed under great 
difficulties and at a far greater expense than con- 
templated ; indeed, the contractor stated (and, as 
the learned Judge said, correctly) it would cost 
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three times the amount of the estimated expense. 
Under these difficulties, however, in June he had 
completed 136ft. of the sewers, and, as was 
admitted, this part was well executed by him. But, 
as he alleged, the pressure of the muddy soil on 
each side altering the size of the sewer, the engi- 
meer, or one of the inspectors under him, again and 
again required the work to be cut out and 
done in another way, which was done, 
the contractor said, more than once with- 
out orders in writing. On June 9 the engineer 
again required him to cut out and reconstruct 
a part of the sewer completed, which he refused to 
do unless ordered in writing and paid for extras. 
This was not agreed to, and on that day he stopped 
the work and withdrew his men, on which the 
corporation, having given him notice under the 
_ contract, put an end to the contract and took pos- 
session of the contractor’s plant. He then brought 
this action, which was tried before Mr. Justice 
Mathew without a jury, and he came to the con- 
clusion, though very reluctantly, that the corpora- 
tion were entitled to judgment. It was, he said, a 
hard case; the contractor had made a very foolish 
bargain, but he was bound by it. According to 
the law lately laid down in the case of ‘‘ De Mor- 
gan, Saell, and Co. v. Rio de Janeiro Flour Com- 
pany’”’ (8 the Times Law Reports, 292), the engineer 
in such cases was the arbitrator, and his decision 
was final. It was quite clear the effect of the con- 
tract was to deprive the contractor of any right to 
claim in respect of extra work upon the footing 
that the work had been varied unless he had the 
written order of the engineer, and it was entirely in 
the discretion of the engineer whether he would or 
would not give written orders. The learned Judge, 
therefore, gave judgement for the corporation, 
and the plaintiff, the contractor, appealed. The 
Attorney-General (with Mr. Raikes) appeared 
on his behalf, and argued in support of his 
appeal. He was heard at some length on 
Friday, and on Saturday continued his argument. 
Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., who appeared for the cor- 
poration, was not called upon. Their Lordships, 
without hearing him, came to the conclusion that 
judgment must stand for the corporation. Lord 
Esher in giving judgment said, however they 
might regret it, they were bound to give judgment 
against the contractor. He had entered into a 
contract which he found he could not carry out— 
that is, without being ruined—and he threw it up 
without being entitled to throw it up. The real 
reason why he had come to grief was that he had 
not ascertained the nature of the soil before he 
entered into the contract. In consequence of the 
nature of the soil the engineer gave orders which 
he was entitled to do, without any extra payment 
to the contractor. The contractor demanded written 
orders on which he would be entitled to be paid. 
That was refused, and then he threw up the con- 
tract. He was not entitled to do so, as he was not 
entitled to demand written orders. He had failed 
to show any legal ground for throwing up the con- 
tract, and he threw it up wrongfully, on which 
the corporation exercised their right to put an end 
to it and to take the contractor’s plant. The con- 
tractor must take the consequences of the imprudent 
contract he had entered into. The judgment of 
the learned Judge, therefore, in favour of the 
corporation was right and must be upheld. Lord 
Justice Bowen concurred. The real reason, he 
said, why the contractor threw up the contract was 
that he found that if he carried it out he would be 
ruined. He saw that ruin stared him in the face 
if he carried it out, and so he threwit up, but that 
he had no right to do. There was no ground 
tenable in law on which he could throw it up, and 
he had thrown it up for a reason on which the law 
did not allow him to do so—that is, on a demand 
that it should be modified. Lord Justice Kay also 
‘was of the same opinion. Though, he said, he had 
the greatest possible sympathy with the contractor, 
he saw no ground on which it was possible to relieve 
him, as it was clear that he had made up his mind 
to throw it up unless it was modified. Judgment 
for the corporation affirmed and appeal dismissed. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Dustn.—Two works by Mr. Albert Bruce Joy 
were unveiled at Dublin last week. The first was 
-a bust of the late Provost Lloyd in Trinity College, 
and the second a bust of the late Dr. 
McDonnell in the board room of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

TT OEE — 2 —__— 

The National Provident Bank of England, New- 
port, Mon., is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

At the Poplar Cottage ‘‘ Hydro,’’ Matlock Bank, 
@ new wing has been added to the premises, com- 
prising thirty bedrooms, a large drawing-room, and 
a billiard-room. About fifty workmen and invited 
guests sat down to a splendid spread at the finish, 
the chair being occupied by Mr. Jesse Davis, and 
the vice-chair by Mr. C. Newbold, of Belper, the 
architect of the works, 


as well as he is able. 
of different kinds—one is of triangular-shaped 
section, made of a bituminous composition, bored 
by three apertures ; 
tubes of different diameters, 
packed close together and laid in a trench 
below the foot pavement. 
notice are the twists and bends that are required 
to clear the gas and water-pipes and other 
connections to the houses, and the necessity of 
having to bend the channels and tubes out of a 
straight course—a labour that absorbs time and 
greatly inconveniences pedestrians. 
lay down brick or concrete channels, and cover 
them in a manner that they can be opened and 
closed expeditiously ? 


Robert 


Ou Office Cable. 


Tur retubing of the streets for the electric 


lighting by the City of London Electric Lighting 
Co. is a slow and most inconvenient process, 


which the patient London citizen has to endure 
The tubes or channels are 


the others are iron 


and these are 


But the points to 


Why not 


Trosrt who knew Arundel-street, Strand, but 


a few years ago will be surprised to see the 
transformation that has taken place. 
lined by a row of stately blocks of offices and 
chambers of red brick and terracotta, and archi- 
tects who come up from the country and wish to 
see the progress made in terracotta-architecture, 
will find a variety of design in Arundel-street ; 
bays recessed and projecting, mullioned and 
traceried ; arcaded treatments of facades, pilasters, 
corbels, and gables, and chimneys and every kind 
of relief ornament. 
jointing of the arches and mullions are in some 
instances very superior. 
streets will no doubt soon follow the example, 
when the new thoroughfare contemplated from 
the Strand to Holborn has been decided upon. 


It is now 


The workmanship and 


Surrey and Norfolk- 


Srr BE. W. Watkin writes to the Times in sup- 


port of his scheme for a tunnel to connect Ireland 
and Scotland. He says:—One great thing they 


(the Government) could settle—a question more 


important to Ireland, as it seems to me, than a 


dozen Home Rule Bills—a question which can be 
discussed quite apart from Home Rule con- 


troversies—I mean the restoration of prosperity 
and progress by great, but simple, public works 
—the leading works being (1) a ship canal of 


capacious dimensions between the west and east 
of Ireland, and (2) a tunnel from the north of 
Ireland to the south of Scotland. The former 
would place Ireland on the shortest sea-road to 
all the great West, and to the Hast via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the latter would 
make Ireland and Scotland one country. Surveys 
and discussions to which I and others have for 
years been parties have demonstrated the 
feasibility of both projects, and the most liberal 
estimate for both does not exceed £20,000,000, 
which at 3 per cent. 99 years’ terminable security 
would amount to a burden of £600,000 a year for 
99 years, or about a fifth of the cost of keeping a 
hostile force in Ireland. I shall be happy to 
show to any one the plans and sections of a canal 
across Ireland prepared for me under the charge 
of the late Mr. T. A. Walker, who constructed 
the Severn Tunnel, and most of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 


In a paper read before the Washburn Hagi- 
neering Society of Worcester, Mass., Mr. E. F. 
Miner gives results of some important experi- 
ments on the holding power of anchor bolts in 
stones. For the purpose of the experiments tap 
bolts were prepared 1]in. in. diameter and Qin. 
long, with a thread 63in. long, and were set into 
the stone 6in. The holes in the stone were as 
nearly as possible 2in. in diameter and 6 in. 
deep, but in three of the experiments they were 
tapered to a diameter of 25in. at the bottom. 
Using an inferior grade of Babbit metal, the bolt 
came out y3sin. under a load of 10,000lb., due to 
the stone and metal coming to a fair bearing. At 
15,0001b., however, it drew gin. out of its setting, 
and at 16,000lb. the stone split. With lead 
setting, the lead being melted and poured round 
the bolt resting in a tapered hole, an extension of 
yin, was noted under a load of 2,500lb., which 
did not increase till the load was raised to 
5,0001lb. Above 6,0001b., and up to 13,0001b. an 
extension of ;4,in. for each 1,0001b. was observed. 
Putting on power, the load was then rapidly 
raised to 33,000lb., when the lead gave way. 
With lead pipe setting in a straight hole, an 
extension of ;;in. was noted at 4,0001b., which did 
not increase till a load of 5,000lb. was reached, 


but beyond this each successive increment of load 
produced an extension. On applying power the 
load was raised to 5,000lb., when failure 
occurred. The best results were, however, 
obtained with sulphur setting. Thus in a straight 
hole with this material no yielding whatever was 
noted up to a load of 10,0001b., above which, 
however, it was perceptible, though up to 
29,0001b. it was only ¢in.; beyond this no 
measurements were taken, but at 31,125lb. the 
stone split, The fragments of sulphur from the 
broken stone showed no signs of crushing. With 
the same material in a tapered hole no movement 
of either bolt or setting was observed up to a load 
of 20,0001b., but on leaving this load on for five 
minutes, an extension of ;3,in. was noted, which, 
however, did not increase during the rest of the 
experiment. At 29,000lb. one of the iron clamps 
cracked off a corner of the stone, and at 31,5151b. 
one of the iron straps holding the stone broke 
and ended the experiment. With the metal 
settings there was a very perceptible movement 
of the setting under a low load, which was 
probably due to the contraction of the metal on 
cooling. 


In his annual report to the town council of 
West Hartlepool, Mr. J. W. Brown, the borough 
surveyor, says the officials have been in con- 
siderable tension in endeavouring to keep abreast 
of the works rendered necessary by the extra- 
ordinary road development. Since Mr. Brown’s 
appointment in 1884, nearly one hundred streets, 
or portions of streets, have been constructed, the 
population has increased from 30,000 to about 
44,000, and the rateable value by over £30,000. 
Much activity has been displayed, he says, during 
the year in the building trade; 211 dwelling 
houses have been certified for occupation, as 
against 129 in the previous year. The total 
number of new houses, alterations, and additions, 
erected and made during the year, is 396, as 
against 179 the previous year. He has asked the 
town council to appoint a building inspector, 
remarking that he knows of no other town where 
the increase of the population is so rapid where 
they have not such an official. : 


Tur Mayor of Plymouth (Mr. F. W. Harris), 
in his presidential address to the second annual 
meeting of the Devon and Cornwall District 
Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, held last week at the Plymouth Tech- 
nical Schools, said he was glad to know that they 
were determined to discourage all tinkering in 
the plumbing trade. Let them endeavour to do 
their work in an expeditious and thorough man- 
ner, and their employers and those who em- 
ployed them, through their masters, would 
desire that they should be sent where important 
work was needed. They were now recognised as 
one of the most important trades, and the public 
generally were beginning to see and to feel that 
good plumbing was necessary, and he did hope 
that each one of them would take pride in his 
work. He was going to say, and he thought he 
did say, when he was there a few months ago, 
that it was being looked upon as a profession, 
and if they would just feel that each one of them 
was engaged in a trade that was fast becoming a 
profession, it would lift their thoughts and 
actions, and they would feel that they were very 
important persons. In the Council’s annual 
report read at the meeting it was stated: The 
Council believe their present register is, on the 
whole, very fair to the qualified members of the 
trade, and a guarantee to the public that those 
plumbers in Devon and Cornwall who are entitled 
to assume the letters R.P.C. are trustworthy and 
competent tradesmen. There is every reason to 
believe that as the public becomes better ac- 
quainted with the movement the benefits of the 
registration system will be so apparent that 
those persons holding certificates will be selected 
in preference to others not so qualified. 


In response to an appeal from the North of 
England District Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers, the County Councils of 
Northumberland and Durham have decided to 
afford facilities for a few operative plumbers, 
selected from different centres in the two counties 
to attend the special course of instruction in the 
‘‘Principles and Practice of Plumbing,” 
which will be held at the Durham College of 
Science, “from Monday, August 22nd, to 
Saturday, September 10th. The object of the 
course is to train duly qualified plumbers in the 
methods of teaching, in order that they may 
eventually conduct classes in their own localities 
for the benefit of apprentices who are working 


for the examinations for registration under the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. From the 
two counties twelve men will be selected, and 
will probably receive an exhibition not exceed- 
ing £5, to cover their expenses during the three 
weeks and free admission to the course of 
instruction. 


Tue total amount realised by the sales at the 
London Mart during the half-year ending the 
30th ult., according to the Estates Gazette, was 
£2,384,172—a sum greatly in excess of the 
amount realised during the same period of the 
previous year, when the figures were £2,022,951. 
In the year 1890 the amount reached was 
£2,047,518. While the number of freehold 
houses in London have decreased, the sale of 
leaseholds has increased by over 600. Building 
plots in the suburbs, and especially those near 
railway stations, have been more in demand, and 
amongst the miscellaneous sales some very high 
figures have been paid for public-houses, although 
the purchasers will have to wait several years 
before they obtain possession of them. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tron Industry Gazette 
says :—Tools, like men, grow ‘‘tired.’”” I have 
seen a first-class chisel get “tired,” and act as 
though it was possessed of the King of Sheol. 
It would not keep its edge, and the more I 
sharpened it the sooner it would lose its edge. 
I called the attention of a shopmate, a grizzled 
old veteran, to the peculiar behaviour of the 
chisel. He looked it over and handed it back to 
me, saying, ‘‘The tool is all right, only a little 
tired. Lay it away, and let it rest. It will 
come out all right again, just like a man who is 
tired. I did not believe the old fellow, and I 
really thought he was crazy to talk of a tool 
getting tired, but as there was no help for it the 
tool was laidaway. Idonotrememberhow long it 
was left to “rest,” but when it was again sharpened 
and used it appeared to hold its keenest edge as 
well as it did before it got tired. Barbers tell 
me their razors in constant use get tired in the 
same way, and wood-choppers say their axes 
sometimes seem to get ‘soft’? all at once. 
Possibly constant and hard usage may cause 
changes in crystallisation that would ‘account 
satisfactorily for the peculiarity alluded to. 
Locomotive engineers often observe peculiar mis- 
behaviour in their machines, which may possibly 
be the result of continued heating, friction, and 
pounding. When a tool gets “‘tired,” or a 
machine ‘‘ bulky,” give each a rest. 


Tuer Chairman of the Committee of Improve- 
ment of Highways of New York is offering three 
prizes for the best three essays by European 
engineers on ‘‘The Practical Construction and 
Maintenance of Country Roads.” The prizes 
are respectively £21, £14 14s., and £6 6s, The 
articles may be written in English, German, and 
French, and may contain not more than 20,000 
nor less than 8,000 words. Good illustrations, 
either drawings, engravings, or photographs, will 
be especially important. The essays should be 
sent to the chairman before the 31st December 
next, and the prizes will be awarded on or before 
March Ist, 1893. 


Tue new harbour works at Dover are to be 
commenced next week, the conditions under 
which the contract for £400,000 was accepted 
last week being that the work should commence 
within 14 days. The construction of the eastern 
arm is expected to take six years, during which 
it is estimated that £20,000 a year will be spent 
on labour alone, as all the concrete blocks willbe 
made at Dover. After the construction of the 
eastern arm, a breakwater will be built, and the 
poet will then accommodate the largest liners 
afloat. 


Mr. H. Dawson Barxas, Head Master of the 
Reading School of Art, has issued a pocket manual 
for students, giving suggestions of an elementary 
kind, and furnishing hints for the use of those 
learning shading from the cast. The letterpress 
is arranged in the form of questions and answers, 
and marginal illustrations accompany the text as 
practical demonstrations of the rules laid down. 
The author claims for his method that it is calcu- 
lated to lead the student to think and exercise 
those powers of observation in matters of detail 
which will conduce to a truthful representation 
of the objects he studies, both in realism and 
appearance. Materials and apparatus, ever dear 
to the beginner, are illustrated and described, as 
well as the methods of applying ‘them. Light 
and shade, contrast, technique, cast shadows, and 
local tones are descanted upon, and then follow a 
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Holloway’s Pills.—A course of this admirable 
medicine clears the blood from all impurities, and improves : 
quality. The whole system is thus benefited through the oa 
channels without reduction of strength, shock to the nerves, or any 
other inconvenience ; in fact, health is renewed by natural means, 


series of sketches and more finished studies com- 
pared. This technical pocketbook seems well 
adapted for school of art pupils and all students 


learning to draw on South Kensington methods. eee 

pMacieicnicn tat LASCELLES and 0, 

WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY W. H al] i 
MATTERS, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. ~ 
BANK, OFFICH, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the * Weather Beds,” and is of a 
yery crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalli 


BursteM.—Last week Mr. R. Walton, C.E., held 
an inquiry at Burslem into the application to borrow 
£9,000 for the erection of public baths, £5,000 for 
the purchase of land for the purposes of public walks 
and pleasure grounds, £3,750 for purposes of street 
improvement, and £1,600 for purposes of sewerage 
works. Mr, F. Bettany, the borough surveyor, 
stated that the site of the baths was in Moorland- 
road. The plans included two swimmin g-baths, one 
having a water area of 60ft. by 30ft., and a capaci 
of 50,000 gallons, and the other 73ft. by 33ft., hold- 
ing 69,600 gallons. Sixteen private baths would be 
provided, 12 for males and 4 for females. Extra 
care had been taken to insure superior Turkish 
baths, which it was generally admitted had become 
a necessity to the working potters. The various 
fittings and appliances of the baths would be of the 
most improved patterns. The council had been long 
desirous of providing a recreation ground for the 
town, and in consequence of inquiries after a suit- 
able site, Messrs. Wood, who gave the site for the 
baths, offered them a decided bargain. It wasa 
piece of land in Moorland-road, 52 acres in extent. 
They put a value of £6,000 upon the land, but 
offered it at £5,500, and intimated that £500 of this 
sum might be considered as a contribution towards 
the cost of laying out the ground. With respect to 
the street improvement loan, the town clerk ex- 
plained that the council had purchased certain pro- 
perty which had come into the market, and it would 
enable them to effect a most desirable improvement. 
A portion of the land had been since re-sold by the 
council to Mr. Dobson for £2,600, leaving £1,050 to 
be paid on the original purchase, and £100 further 
was required for laying out the road and footpaths. 
The £2,600 would not be paid until Dec. 26. The 
last question inquired into by the inspector was a 
proposal to lay an intercepting sewer, at a cost of 
£1,600, to divert the sewage of the Pinnox Estate, 
Brownhills, from the Foulhay Brook. The town 
clerk said the County Council had pressed this work 
upon them in order to keep the Foulhay Brook— 
which was a tributary of the Trent—free from 


line nature ag the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES. 
TRASK and SONS, aber 8 a8 Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, raven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is x ie ad invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Contour of this material, 
Quarries Well penta Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 


* “ys reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand, 
pollution. There was no opposition to any of the | Bracers fan the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
proposed loans. Terms on application. ‘Also Plans of Building Estates and General 

° Plan Work at very reduced prices—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years 
Crake Nets, WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
—-+-4+—__ 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 

OE _—_—_——— 


TENDERS. 
*,.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 

Bouron.—The lock-out in the Bolton building 
trade is at an end, and the men resumed work on 
Tuesday. The plumbers struck ten weeks ago on 
the question of winter hours of work and allowances 
for country work. The Masters’ Federation have 
conceded that in winter the men should commence 
at eight in the morning, as against seven in other 
months. The other matters in dispute are referred 
to arbitration, 


THe CARPENTERS’ STRIKE AT BELFAST.—The 
London carpenters and joiners have unanimously 


decided to make a levy that will realise at least Brruincuam.—For erecting eleven cottages at Strichley- 
£350 per week, in support of the carpenters and | street, near Birmingham, for : Gibbs. . 
joiners on strike in Belfast, such levy to be con- | Francis B. Andrews, A.R.I.B.A , architect :— 

tinued until the termination of the strike. Grant, H., Selly Oak ene £2,269 0 0 


Brruincuam.—For erecting twenty-seven cottages in 
the Elm Tree-road, Strichley, near Birmingham, for Mr. 
Grant. Mr. P. A. Blenkam, architect :— 

Grant, H., Selly Oak as «» £3,750 0 0 


Bromiry, Kent.—For works of kerbing, channelling, 
paving, &c., in Oaklands-road, for the Bromley Local 
Board. Mr. Hugh 8. Cregeen, suryeyor 

Hudson ae we sat 


STATE OF THE SKILLED Lapourn MArKet.—The 
memorandum prepared for the Board of Trade 
Journal by the labour correspondent to the Board 
of Trade states that during June industrial con- 
ditions have been less disturbed than in the month 
preceding. Neither in point of number nor of im- 
portance have disputes been so serious, and there 


£1,316 18 11 


has been a falling off in the number recorded from Lansbury, 'T. i, 9 3,0 ose ee 1,294 19 6 
93 in May to but 59 in June, while the number of Mowlem andCo.,J..... .. +» 1,175 0 0 
persons involved is only about one-third of the Peill Bros. (accepted) 141 5 0 


i taal 
Suryeyor's estimate, £1,289 13s, 4d. 


Bususy, Leicrstersuire.—For the erection of a resi- 
dence, for Mr. J. E. Kirby. Messrs. Miles and Beasley, 
Leicester, architects. Quantities by architects :— 


previous total. The trades at present furnishing 
the larger proportion of these stoppages of work 
are the textile and building trades. In the textile 
industries 15 strikes have taken place during the 


month, but these are not of much importance. entlgy tt cakes ih raat ou 
The building trades of all branches have been un- Tyers and Yates 3,254 10 0 
usually active, and are responsible for 12 strikes, Hutchinson and Son 3,244 18 0 
while many movements for increased wages or Clark and Garrett... oe 
lessened hours of labour have been arranged Basan me ey et ee ee nate ; : 
without cessation of work. Dock labour and ship- ee ae ieee 4 3165 0 0 
building trades are, on the other hand, accountable Chambers, H. T. and W. ... 3,155 0 0 
for six and five strikes respectively, most of which Kellet, J. C., and Sons 3,090 0 0 
are defensive rather than aggressive in character. Brown, Geo am wes ss 3,059 16 0 
There have also been nine among coalminers, Jewsbury, J. O. (accepted) +» 2,998 0 0 


All of Leicester. 


and the balance are spread over miscellaneous in- 


dustries. 


TaUNTON.—The carpenters and joiners of Taunton 
have resumed work after having been on strike for 


CrossMoLinA Bripar.—For three-span (37ft, each) steel 
plate girder bridge, with masonry, piers, abutments, &c., 
for the Grand Jury of the County Mayo, not to exceed 
£3,500. Mr. Wm. Patterson Orchard, BE., county 


ten weeks. They demanded 6d. an hour, being a | surveyor, North Mayo, engineer ;— 

tise of Id. The masters offered 53d., with 6d. next Somerville and Co... ... £4,885 0 0 

year; but this the men declined. The men have Then J. B., Ballina hi a . 

at Aas he 59d., with a promise of the additional Findlay, A., and Co., Motherwell* 3,373 90 
ing next month. * Accepted. 
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THE CLIENT AND THE ARCHITECT. 


HE business transactions between owners, 
builders, and tradesmen which the 
ordinary practitioner has to conduct are so 
varied and numerous that it would be 
beyond the scope of an article like this to 
discuss them. We say the “ordinary 
practitioner,” because architects who stand 
at the top of the profession haye of necessity 
very little to do with business details, these 
in the main being left to their chief as- 
sistants, to the clerk of works, or solicitor 
of the client. In the natural order of things 
the professional man is first consulted ; to 
him the client confides his proposals, the 
limits of expenditure, and it is for him 
to suggest the ways and means and 
method of proceeding. He has, there- 
fore, the ‘‘key” to the position, and the 
question may be raised here whether he 
uses it with discretion. Too often the 
position is compromised or quite lost beyond 
recoyery. All that is thought about is the 
instruction and the commission ; the mode of 
carrying out the design does not trouble, itis 
a matter of routine ; the whole transaction is 
arranged in a perfunctory sort of manner. 
‘The client fancies his architect knows what 
he wants; the latter thinks whatever he does 
will be acceptable. Here the first mistake 
is committed. Very different ideas possess 
the minds of each probably; the building 
owner has no yery clear conception of what 
ho wants, and probably the most crude and 
elementary ideal of a building isin his mind’s 
eye. Of course the misunderstanding is un- 
fortunate, and must in the course of the 
work render negotiations difficult. A little 
more tact may be exercised by the archi- 
tect at this stage. He may draw out 
his client’s views on paper, or if this is im- 
possible, owing to his client’s incapacity to 
express his want, an actual example may be 
pointed out. Example may be better than 
precept, for opinion may change and can be 
denied, but an actual building isin evidence. 
Hyen with a working example before one’s 
eyes, it may be desirable to make particular 
note of any deviation that the employer 
desires. The size of rooms and their finish 
ought to be pointed out, and the differences 
defined, or the impetuous client, especially if 
a lady, may declare that the model has not 
been carefully followed, or that the new 
building is inferior. Definite instructions 
upon questionable points put into writing 
would saye an immense deal of trouble. 
Upon these data the architect might proceed 
to make hisplans with confidence. How often 
do we hear the remark about a suggestion 
that has come from the employer, but is 
disappointing in execution: ‘‘ Oh, yes; but 
I left you to advise me—I did not know the 
effect,” and after the architect had strongly 
advised another plan. If any definite 
instruction is given after the evil has been 
pointed out, it ought at once to be reduced 
to writing. 

From the question of estimates the archi- 
tect naturally shrinks. However rough or 
approximate an estimate may be, it. pledges 
him to an outlay which may not be borne 
out, and yet it is a question which cannot 
be hoodwinked. It is a custom nowadays to 
know the cost: it means so much capital 
extracted from the business or the reyenue 
of the employer. No doubt, from a purely 
professional point of view, it appears un- 
necessary to require the cost of building, 
when the absolute requirements are fixed 
and a properly-prepared bill of quantities 
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is made out. No responsible agent would 
allow his employer to pay one shilling 
more than is necessary for the due execu- 
tion of the work. No lawyer or medical 
practitioner is asked beforehand how much 
his fees will be or the costs of an action. 
Why should an architect alone, of all pro- 
fessional men, give any guarantee of cost ? 
On the other hand, the expenditure in build- 
ing is generally much heavier, and there 
are often quite as many leakages and con- 
tingencies as there are in law proceedings 
and taxation, and these are expenses which 
the employer expects to be prepared to meet. 
How to prepare approximate estimates of 
cost that may be relied upon is not a duty 
that forms any part of the young architect’s 
curriculum. All he can do is to ‘‘ cube,” or 
lump together, thetrades. Possibly someone 
who has made estimates and quantities a 
special study may some day propose a 
more exact scheme of estimating on calcu- 
lated results of existing buildings than 
that of taking the floor area, or the foot 
cube, or some other unit. Only the prac- 
tical man is able to form an_ estimate 
by taking the quantity of brickwork in 
the lump, and the flooring with approxi- 
mate accuracy, and roofing by the square, 
for such a wholesale mode of taking 
the materials and labour is rather risky. 
The price per unit can only be obtained 
by a careful analysis and experience 
of local labour. Whateyer may be the 
trouble in acquiring the art of estimating, 
we cannot underrate its importance, both in 
giving confidence to the employer, and in 
being a useful guide to the architect. The 
practice of under-estimating is one to be 
reprehended in a professional man who has 
no gain to make out of the building, except 
it be in the shape of his commission, and as 
this has to be added to the cost, it is safer 
and more honest to state’a sum that will 
cover it. The tender comes in afterwards, and 
if the lowest exceeds the architect’s estimate 
by a large amount, the owner at once thinks 
that his architect has been misleading him. 
Far better that the estimate should be in 
excess of the lowest tender, or even of the 
highest, as then it enables the architect to 
recommend the acceptance of a builder who 
will do justice to the work. Nothing is 
gained by appearing to accommodate oneself 
to the situation, of satisfying the owner’s 
parsimony at the real expense of effective- 
ness, of, in short, ‘‘ holding with the hare 
while running with the hounds.” The shilly- 
shally policy is dangerous, and has never 
been found to answer in transactions of this 
kind. 

It is at an early stage of the architect’s 
engagement that he should endeavour to 
make some agreement between himself and 
his client. The general idea is that the 
building contract is enough, that it binds all 
three parties, that the clauses framed by the 
architect or legal representative can be made 
sufficient to bind the employer to the acts of 
his architect, and although this is true up to 
a certain point, we have constant evidence of 
disputes between architects and their clients 
as to deviations, extra work, and especially 
as to the granting of certificates, questions 
which the Courts sometimes construe very 
differently to the intention of the framers of 
those documents. The law sometimes regards 
a clause as unreasonable, and the client may 
decline to be bound by any decision given by 
the architect in favour of the contractoras 
provided for by the arbitration clause. For 
these reasons an agreement between the 
architect and his client is necessary. The 
document should state distinctly what the 
architectagrees to do, in short, what his duties 
are, the amount of his commission, how addi- 
tional expenditure or extras are to be paid for, 
the mode of payment, whether the plans are 
to be retained by the architect or not, his 
power as arbitrator in case. of disputes with 
builder, and any other special matter. Orif 
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an agreement is not made, the architect 
should write a letter to his employer in 
which these questions are set forth. In the 
absence of any objections on the part of the 
client, the letter would possess the binding 
effect of an agreement. We do not think 
this mode of settling conditions is often 
adopted, perhaps through an idea of offend- 
ing the owner; but any letters written at 
this initial stage might be made useful in the 
way we have indicated. Simple statements 
of what the architect intends, if left un- 
answered, remain as terms of an implied 
contract. Thus an architect can incident- 
ally mention how the clerk of works is 
to be paid, the terms of payment to 
the quantity surveyor, the fees payable 
in respect of professional services if the work 
is not commenced within a specified date. 
These terms may merely recite what the 
client and architect haye verbally agreed 
to at interviews with one another without 
taking any formal shape liable to give 
offence. Too much is left in ordinary trans- 
actions to the mutual good faith of the 
parties, and to verbal understandings. 
Alterations to plans and specifications are 
made without the signature or assent of the 
client in writing, and upon this very fluc- 
tuating and worthless sort of evidence the 
work proceeds, till some unhappy difference 
makes it only too obvious that client and 
architect haye not understood one another 
upon questions of vital importance to the 
carrying out of the contract. 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


de designs and drawings which have 
received medals and book prizes are now 
on view in the galleries at South Kensington. 
Eight gold medals, 49 silver medals, 140 
bronze medals, besides 340 book prizes, are 
awarded in addition to the honorary awards 
to students of the training class, while the 
number of works sent for examination com- 
prises 50,311 from 251 schools of art and 
branch schools, 41,306 from 309 science 
schools, and 16,785 from 333 art classes 
Of these, 3,217 works have been selected for 
competition. Tho recipients of the gold 
medals represent Birmingham, Canterbury, 
Clapham, Glasgow, Leicester, and South 
Kensington, and only one student, Charles 
R. McIntosh, of Glasgow, gains it for an 
architectural design, namely, for a chap- 
ter-house. This design was submitted, 
under the motto ‘‘ Griffin,” among others, 
for the late Soane Medallion prize, a notice 
of which competition we gaye im our issue of 
Jan. 22 last, page 122, Vol. LXIUl. Mr. 
McIntosh’s design is octagonal in plan, and 
is of the Italian Renaissance character. The 
drawings treated exhibit considerable skiil 
and taste, and the details are commendable. 

Amongst the special architectural designs 
we must mention those for a church. 
James H. Tonge, of York, whose work 
we have before referred to, is awarded a 
silver medal for a design of considerable 
artistic ability in a Late French style, and 
showing some quaintness of treatment in the 
two porches at the south transept and western 
end. The windows have circular heads filled 
with Late tracery ; the plan of five bays, with 
tower, transepts, chancel and ambulatory, 
morning chapel, &c., is carefully disposed 
and proportioned, and there 1s a porch and 
tower vestibule at west end, and cloisters 
along the south side. The tower 1s shown 
finished with a low parapet, and the east 
end and transepts are treated with artistic 
feeling. The ink drawings and study of a 
side of chancel show a master’s hand, and 
the cross-section exhibits a double wall with 
clerestory arcading instead of the usual 
lean-to arrangement. : 

W. Carter and Ernest H. Bird, also of 
York, receiye bronze medals for a town 
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church design: the former has an octagonal- 
ended apse, and with details of Late Gothic. 
The drawings are well executed, and a low 
unfinished tower at west end is shown. The 
second is also of similar character. With the 
exception of faults of detail and construction 
and a want of proportion in the lights, 
these drawings indicate a more rational 
instruction in church design than formerly, 
and a marked advance upon the elaborate 
and grandiose cathedral craze which we have 
been accustomed to see in these annual 
competitions, and haye from time to time 
reprobated as a subject for students. 

Henry Mitchell (Glasgow) receives a bronzs 
medal for a Classic steeple, which we did not 
see. The examiners say that the dft. walls 
of the upper part are needlessly heayy— 
they bear on arches which would be unsafe. 
The large circular-headed windows of the 
lower part are also said to be too large, the 
reversed console termination of buttresses is 
inartistic, and a too high point of view (S0ft. 
above ground) is chosen. A design for a 
public day-schoo!l, by John H. James, 
Cardiff, wins a silver medal. A Late Gothic 
brick and stone treatment, with tower and 
entrance, and a plan disposed round three 
sides of a playground, characterise this 
design, which would be certainly better with 
a less conspicuous tower, if one were wanted. 
The same prize is awarded to W. Jones, 
Leeds, for a design for a pair of cottages 
for a mountainous district, stone and timber 
being the materials used. They are semi- 
detached, and the plan good. The porch at 
the corner with single column is very 
effective. A design for an artist’s house, by 
Heber Rimmer, Chester, whose work is 
always pleasing, receives a bronze medal for 
acleyer Late Gothic treatment, well grouped 
with wide window-bays, and having some 
good points in the plan; but the hall is large, 
and the office block rambling. The gallery is 
badly lighted. A museum and art gallery, 
by Hric A. Sutherland, Glasgow, takes a 
bronze. It is rather heayy Classic; but 
the plan is suitable; the same medal also 
Nes to a Sydney Technical School student, 

. EH. Nancarrow, for an Australian residence 
in a Palladian style, with verandahs or 
arcades and a low roof. These attempts show 
an appreciation of Italian architecture, and 
it is evident that the New South Wales 
architects are partial to Classic. Other 
designs not exhibited receive book prizes. 
In a country subject to great heat the 
verandah has been found a valuable addition. 
It is a pity a more picturesque and pliable 
style has not been introduced; but the 
materials available have not been as yet 
passed through the crucible of an inyentiye 
artist’s mind, and are still in the hands of 
those restricted to the schools. 

The measured drawings are rather poor; 
the subjects chosen in many cases are not of 
sufficient merit to copy, and there is a want 
of practical knowledge in the details, such as 
jointing of masonry and mouldings. A silver 
medal is won by Ernest W. Light, Win- 
chester, for measured and coloured drawings 
of the Norman font in Winchester Cathedral 
—a very fine example of Norman circa 
1129, with elevations of the four sides and 
the sculptures in relief; also by Archibald 
Knox, Douglas, for set of drawings illus- 
trating chapels and other historic remains, 
of Celtic crosses and their ornament, com- 
mended by the examiners. Another is 
awarded to John L. Smith, Birmingham, for 
drawings of Aston Hall, the side entrance 
and details of staircase; and a third medal 
to Benj. J. Fletcher, Leicester, for drawings 
in India ink and pencil of church door of St. 
Maclou, Rouen, showing the carved panels 
and bronzes executed by Jean Cougon. 
Bronze medals are given to Ernest R. Davis, 
Leicester, for some rather poor measured 
drawings in pencil of buildings; to W. F. 
Edwards, Birmingham, for wall arcading 
and crocketed pinnacle to Lady-chapel, 
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Lichfield Cathedral; to Harry P. Clifford, 
Rochester, for carved oak fireplace from 
Eastgate House; to O. J. Hair, Poter- 
borough, for window in Claypole Chapel, 
Northborough Church, N. Hants; to Chas. 
Holloway, Nottingham, for drawings of 
Brant Broughton Church, Lincolnshire. 
Book prizes are awarded to Herbert Barkas, 
Reading, for a carved old oak screen in 
Hurst Church of the 16th century; to 
W.H.J. Allen, of same town, for screen 
in Warfield Church, Berks. 

In the designs (stage 23c), Gertrude Roots, 
Canterbury, a well-known lady designer, 
takes the only gold medal for a mosaic 
pavement, a design marked by an artistic 
arrangement of Byzantine motive and har- 
monious blending of colour of a low key. 
Amongst other bronze-medal designs we 
must name that of Ella B. Ginn (Hertford), 
for wall-tiles and a Persian arrangement 
by Charlotte Trower, of same school ; another 
tile panel by Edith Aird, Canterbury, nice 
in colour (blue and yellow); a clever 
pattern (349) by a Hertford student. The 
wall papers are not satisfactory. The 
silver medal is given to Robert Dow, 
Glasgow, for a printed hanging of a much 
too naturalistic kind. There is no attempt 
made to conventionalise the animals, birds, 
and foliage on the green ground, and a want 
of ornamental arrangement is evident. Mary 
M. Hastings, Chelsea, has a design for sur- 
face decoration, fir-trees, cones, and bats, 
cleverly treated for colour; a bronze is 
awarded. G. Anderson, Coventry, takes the 
same prize for a wall-paper design, boldly 
treated, with birds introduced. The designs 
for these purposes show that their authors 
have not yet mastered the essential principles 
of ornament when applied to flat sur- 
faces, and the natural forms introduced 
in many of the wall papers show a loss 
of sight of their ornamental character- 
istics, or those peculiarities which ought 
to have been turned to account by the 
artist. Birds and other animal forms should 
be more cautiously introduced. We must 
notice a clever wall fountain and glass 
mosaic panel in marble by C. Oppenheimer, 
of Manchester, which only takes a book 
prize. Designs for decoration of rooms are 
very inferior. A. Norris, Sheffield, sends an 
over-panelled treatment, and the billiard- 
room decoration by a Manchester student is 
commonplace. 

Carpets and cretonnes is another group 
which shows a falling off inquality. A bold 
peony pattern with leafage is shown by 
W. E. Sands, Nottingham, for a cretonne, 
and wins a bronze medal. Agnes Farman, 
Leicester, has a design for a stair carpet in 
which the running centre pattern of foliage 
is clever, which takes a bronze medal; and 
a Macclesfield student, F. H. Smith, shows 
a harmony of colour and a clever centro 
pattern or filling. In cotton and silk 
hangings, a silyer medal is taken for a silk 
damask by H. Preston, and there are a few 
conventionalised and cleyer designs, such 
as that of Mary Mohun, Canterbury, which 
displays an artistic discernment in the en- 
twined lines. A bronze medal is given. 
Canterbury is to be congratulated on the 
number of students that have taken gold and 
bronze medals for designs—all lady students. 
A Blackheath student also sends a clever 
treatment (76). 

The designs for pottery include a design 
for a plate, by Flor. Morris, of Hertford 
School, especially the border, the centre 
squirrel is too naturalistic. It receives a silver 
medal. The border is skilfully designed. 
Edith Thorp also wins this prize for a painted 
plaque Olassically treated. The designs by 
J. B. F. Hiles, of the Training Class, South 
Kensington, are well worthy of the silver 
medal. His ewer and dish are graceful and 
Classical in taste, and it may be worth 
mention that this student. has lost his arms 
and legs, and has to design and draw every- 
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thing by a pencil placed between his teeth, 
Another ewer and dish, by OC. Ripper, may 
be noticed for its gracefulness in outline. 

The designs for ironwork are not numerous, 
A silver medal goes to a set of cleverly- 
drawn designs for signs in wrought iron and 
copper, and a series of gates and grilles of 
different styles by H. Pepper, and a bronze te 
B. Fletcher, Leicester, for a newel and 
baluster in wrought iron. 

The design for a panel of cabinet by 
W. M. R. Kean, Leek, illustrative of the 
“‘Lady of Shalott,” in water-colours, is an 
artistic work, and displays a poetical feeling 
in the drawing and colour worthy of the 
great poem of Tennyson. The designs for 
book illustrations, Christmas and invitation 
cards are worth attention. Gertrude Bradley 
and Winifred Smith, Birmingham, take the 
gold medals for illustrative designs for 
children’s nursery books and verses, and 
silver medals are awarded to Agnes Manley 
and Mary Jane Newill, of the same school, 
for some clever book and card illustrations. 
Other students of the school take bronze 
medals, amongst them F. Mason and 
Florence Rudland; and we must also men- 
tion the clever designs for stained-glass 
windows, figure subjects, and skilful border 
by Mary J. Newill. Other designs and 
drawings we must reserve. The examiners 
of the architectural designs are Professor G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., 
Mr. J. Stevenson; and W. Morris, Lewis 
Day, Alan S. Cole, and F. Shields are the 
examiners in the other designs. 
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JAPANESQUE.* 


if HAVE been very severely and very properly 

called to order by the learned Secretary of 
this Institution for coining a new word, ‘‘ Japan- 
esque,’’ to meet the exigencies of the occasion of 
my appearing before you. But the word 
“‘ Japanese ’’ has already three uses. It is both 
singular and plural, applying to one and to all 
the inhabitants of Japan; and as an adjective it 
is applied to the products of the islands, connoting 
probably some slight idea of artistic excellence. 
I could not very well append to these a fourth 
use, applying it to things in the Japanese style, 
to things ‘ Japanesy ’ in fact, because, as I shall 
endeavour to show you this evening, it could not 
in such use connote any idea of art at all; it 
would, on the contrary, connote a great deal that 
is terribly inartistic. Therefore, again craving 
your pardon for having coined it, I will use the 
word Japanesque to signify, not the HKuropean 
facsimiles of Japanese work, which are indeed 
fairly well executed, but a certain bastard form 
of ornament which has seized on our art wares, 
and which has derived some sort of inspiration 
from Japan. The history of the rise and pro- 
gress of Japanesque is well-known in the potters” 
trade: I believe that the precise date of its first 
appearance has been chronicled on the sherds 
which form the archives of that trade. or this 
reason my examples of Japanesque will be drawn 
from plates, the decoration of which indeed, 
holding as they do no unimportant place among 
our household gods, is a matter of considerable 
interest. But it will probably not be necessary 
for me to point out that the potters having once 
set the example, as indeed they have done in 
decorative art through many centuries, Japan- 
esque has been adopted by the carvers, the 
weavers, the broiderers, and the candlestick- 
makers, I shall endeavour to point out to you 
the chief points in which Japanesque misses the 
mark, commits unpardonable sins against the 
art of Japan. If I should conclude with a 
panegyric on that art itself, I trust you will find 
me sufficient excuse. Here are some Japanesque 
plates, the designs upon them are as far removed 
from Japanese as this Island of Fogs which has 
produced them is from the Islands of the Sun. 
And yet, no one who is familiar, as who amongst 
us is not, with the crude formalities of true Vic- 
torian decoration, with the parodies of the 
Renaissance grotesques with which so much of 
our street architecture is plastered, no one but 
can fail to discern in these extraordinary designs. 


* A paper read before the Royal Institution of Great, 
Britain by Mr. F. T. Piagorr. 
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a striving after something new, an effort to be 
original, a desire to shake off the fetters of for- 
malism and pseudo-classicism. You will not 
need, I think, to be reminded that these plates 
are fair samples of a species of art-work with 
which we are now familiar; nor will you fail to 
recognise the cause which called these artistic 
strivings and desires into being. A light had 
dawned suddenly on British artists in design, at 
atime when they were beginning to weary of 
the stencil plates and tracing-papers which are 
the handmaids of formalism. That light dawned 
from the far Eastern islands of Japan, which, 
though their existence had been long known, 
were for us practically discovered not more than 
forty years ago. And in the pathway of this 
light there came these revelations, which to the 
designers of those days must have been simply 
startling: that it was not then essential to good 
ornament to divide a circle into eight, sixteen, 
or thirty-two parts, in each of which the same 
amount of pattern was to be stencilly repeated ; 
that it was not then essential to find the true 
centre of an object, and fixing a flower there to 
let all the stems radiate from it in ordered 
arrangement ; that it was not then essential to 
make everything balance truly from that centre, 
of equal size, and at equal distances. In the 
work which came from Japan these and many 
other traditional rules which we deemed to be of 
the essence of art were cast to the winds, 
ignored in most insolent fashion: and yet the 
work was strangely delightful: had a grace of 
infinitely more charm than anything our 
traditions had ever produced for us: revealed a 
feeling of proportion and balance whose laws, it 
indeed there were any, were wrapped in deepest 
mystery. The effect of this on the Western 
workman was strange. Broad and pleasant 
paths of artistic wickedness seemed to open 
straight before him: to walk in them, he for- 
sook the narrow path which his education bade 
him follow; he, too, would cast his traditions 
and his stencil-plates to the winds. And when 
he had so done his work became sprawly, his 
designs began to lack unity, he cultivated 
irregularity, and in proportion as he developed 
these peculiarities his execution deteriorated: a 
dabby, spotty eccentricity pervaded everything 
he did. The great art-spirit of the Japanese 
had been true to the first of artistic principles : 
she had concealed herself. ‘Without any very 
great attempt to track her to her hiding-place 
--we contented ourselves with a poor parody of her, 
and formulated a style which has no laws to 
guide it, and which for want of a better name 
I have christened Japanesque. I think I am 
not exaggerating when I describe the result as 
execrable; nor in saying that the revelation 
which came with the dawning light was 
startling am I using a mere rhetorical one of 
speech. The Times of 1854 contains an account 
of one of if not the earliest exhibitions of 
Japanese things in London. A certain Dutch 
merchant, ‘‘ wishing to ascertain whether the 
taste of the English nation was in accordance 
with the works of Japan,’’ held an exhibition in 
Pall Mall in January of that year. The Times 
wondered ‘‘ whether the same thing would 
happen to the Japanese as had already happened 
to the Hindoos, whose art work had been 
depreciated by the stupid conceit of the European, 
who must needs tie down their exuberant fancy 
to his own meagre or vulgar designs. . . . Such 
delicate and beautiful ornamentation had never 
been seen in the same perfection in this 
country... . Ourpapier maché manufacturers 
ought to feel themselves under special obliga- 
tions to this Dutch merchant for enabling them 
to see how immeasurably the artisans of that 
barbarous island [as we thought it then] excel 
them.” Thus Zhe Times: and I have heard too 
how in this theatre, very nearly thirty years ago, 
the audience was so enraptured with a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Leighton on Japanese art, and 
with the objects he exhibited, that it was past 
midnight before this staid Institution could close 
its doors. I may at once attack one of the chief 
vices of Japanesque, which is an abortive 
attempt to grasp one of the leading char- 
acteristics of Japanese work; it is the frag- 
mentary spray work with which our pots, and 
pans, and plates are nowadays ornamented, the 
angulate sprig of flower or fruit which comes 
from nowhere in particular and sprawls every- 
where in general. Without putting you in 
darkness again let me picture to your mind's eye 
a very familiar dessert-service, the shape of 
dishes and plates unexceptional, the price a sum 


unmentionable, the colour a greenish-grey, 
which is itself but a weak vibration of the pure 
celadon of the East. Thereon struggle various 
boughs and sprays of flowers coming, ‘‘d la 
Japonaise,” from beyond the edge, with birds 
hovering about them. But the drawing of these 
birds is horridly impossible, and as to the pro- 
portion between them and the flowers, why, 
either they must have been snared in Lilliput, or 
the flowers culled in Brobdingnagian gardens. 
But even this isa small matter compared with 
the execution of them. The whole subject is 
first drawn in black outline, and the petals, 
stalks, and leaves simply dabbed or splashed with 
colour. This is not an unfair description of 
average Japanesque work. Now the points 
which the draughtsman fights for, on the 
supposed authority of Japanese art, are: visible 
irregularity of design coupled with haphazard 
composition ; a suggestion of an invisible shrub 
growing somewhere, which has allowed one of 
its branches to trail across the plate; and a sort 
of conventional naturalism which serves as an 
excuse for hasty and poor workmanship. In this 
respect, indeed, his work does not approach even 
that of those palmy old days of British art when 
the potters painted just in the centre of a platea 
posy of flowers as like to nature as they could 
make them. The Japanese work which this feeble 
stuff attempts to copy belongs essentially to the 
domain of pictorial art, and is governed by the 
same laws as the pictorial art of Japan. The 
greatest purist among decorators would never 
deny that pictorial art may very properly be 
applied to the purposes of decoration; but he 
would insist, and rightly, that when it is so 
applied it should conform to the principles of 
pictorial art, and must be judged by its standards. 
A base form of pictorial work, work without 
artistic vitality, is not to be tolerated merely 
because technical difficulties stand in the way of 
getting good execution on clay. If I paint a 
landscape on a potter’s vessel I shall not be for- 
given its crudity, its lack of depth and light ; 
nor if it be a human face, its vacuity, simply 
because of the difficulties which my materials set 
in my way. Admittedly the work is much more 
difficult than if I painted my subject on paper or 
canvas; but art is power, and ifit succeed, [may 
look for greater praise for my picture, because of 
the great technical difficulties which I have over- 
come; but the attempt to overcome them was of 
my own seeking, and if I fail, I cannot insist 
that, by reason of these technical difficulties, my 
art finds legitimate expression in a lower range 
of feeling. Nor, again, for art is long, can the 
length of time which work would occupy were it 
well done be an excuse for doing it badly. Is 
it essential to my happiness to cover my walls 
with red roses and ribbons, and my ceilings with 
chubby cupids and all the winged hierarchy of 
artistic space? I may do so, and infringe no 
real or imaginary law. But the cost, if it be the 
work of men’s hands, or the difficulty of getting 
good results, if it be processed, will not be an 
answer to kind friends who tell me that my 
variegated patches of colour are hideous and 
mere nothingness, or that my cherubs are up 
aloft in positions of anatomic impossibility. 
Decorative art in its lowest form supplies the 
means of obviating those terrible productions in 
which our fathers of an age not so long past 
seem to have delighted. Let me turn your 
attention now for a moment to the pictorial art 
of Japan. Much of it depends for its charm on 
the simplicity of the means by which it produces 
its effects. Itrevels in suggestion. The works of 
one of the greatest of its schools is in great part 
in monochrome. The treatment of leaves and 
flowers often approaches very closely to the con- 
ventional treatment necessary to ornament. In 
these simply black and white pictures much of 
the detail, even of the foreground, is left to the 
imagination ; the middle distance is veiled in a 
misty cloud; the distance is suggested by a few 
delicate, almost disappearing, touches. . Now the 
technical difficulties in the way of executing 
pictures such as these in materials less easy to 
manipulate than ordinary pigments are obviously 
much diminished. The canons of the art can be 
observed as faithfully by an artist working with 
lacquer and gold dust as by one who uses wate 
and Chinese ink. The wood-carver and the 
metal worker, the embroiderer and the dyer, 
know that the masses of colour which thei 
materials produce may be made to correspond 
entirely with the masses of full tone in a pic 
ture. Again, that wonderful dexterity of work- 
manship, which surpasses all we have eve) 


dreamed of in the West, looks upon the hammer, 
the chisel, the needle, the knife, as no less facile 
instruments for producing sweeping swelling 
lines than the brush. And, yet again, whether 
they work with liquid pigment or stiff enamel, 
with threads of silk or with metal inlay, all 
craftsmen alike possess a complete mastery over 
the gradation of their tones, even to the vanish- 
ing point. And thus the art of all of these crafts- 
men is identical both in spirit and in execution 
with the art of the painter; the result, monochrome 
pictures in shades of gold or steel, in platina of 
varied lustres, in dyes or in silk embroidery, which 
are as effective, and which are endowed with the 
same charms as the painted picture in black and 


white.: Thus it comes about that the lacquer 


boxes, the porcelain, the silk or cotton raiment, 
and all the thousand things which add to the 
charm of life to the Japanese, are embellished 


with pictures, executed in precisely the same 
way, with the same firm lines and evenly- 
covered surfaces, with the same gradations of 


tone, the same dark shadows and fleecy clouds, 
as those which came from the studios of the 
Kano masters. 
Japanesque plates once more. 
very kindly turned them upside down; he 
evidently thought it made the boughs of the 
trees a little truer to nature, though the birds 
now fare rather badly. They are full of extra- 
ordinary angles, which, considered as a mere 
arrangement of lines, are bad enough, but 
looked at as an interpretation of nature are im- 


I will ask you to look at my 
Mr. Lennox has 


possible. There is little of either Eastern or 
Western pictorial art about any of them; the 
one in which the spray comes on at three places 
might perhaps be taken as giving the idea of a 
plate hidden in a bush. The Japanesque 
designer delights to dwell on the fragmentari- 
ness of his design, insists on the existence of the 
remainder of the boughs; his designs are 
clumsily composed, and still more clumsily set 
upon the surface. These are among the chief 
characteristics of Japanesque which I will ask 
you to bear in mind. Now let me endeavour to 
explain to you how essentially this Japanesque 
work differs from the Japanese work upon which 
it is based. In point of mere execution it lacks 
two of its essential qualities, the smooth swelling 
surfaces which are produced by gradual pressure 
on the long pliant brush, and the strength and 
sweep of the lines. I will not dwell upon thie 
point; but I think you will follow me at once 
when I say that the free lines which are drawn 
by a man kneeling, as the Japanese do, over his 
paper laid upon the floor, must be essentially 
different from the free lines drawn by a man 
facing his canvas, and working with a mahl- 
stick, or sitting on a chair with his material on 
a table in front of him. The part of the body 
which forms the axis of the free lines is in each 
case different. The line drawn, for example, 
with the axis at the wrist must have a different 
character from that drawn with the axis at the 
shoulder. The methods of drawing in the Hast 
and the West have each produced characteristic 
results. I do not wish to compare them, only 
the quality of Japanese work is so intimately 
connected with the method of its execution, that 
it is impossible quite to catch the spirit of it 
unless we adopt the method, pro hac vice of course 
But the drawing of most Japanesque work is 
execrable from a Western point of view. 
Western art does not sanction smudges as sub- 
stitutes for rose-leaves; Western art requires 
some observance of proportion between the 
different objects of a picture; therefore in the 
most elementary essentials, Japanesque sins 
against both the East and West. That it cannot 
catch the trick of the Eastern line is, as I have 
said, not exactly the fault of the draughtsmen. 
They do not profess to copy Japanese models, 
but rather to adapt Japanese principles to their 
own work. And the first point, on which I 
would not have dwelt so long did it not pervade 
the whole subject, is that they have missed the 
pictorial quality of this form of Japanese 
decoration, and have parodied it with crude out- 
lines and haphazard smudging. It is the failure 
to recognise the pictorial quality of this Japanese 
work that has led to the Japanesque arrangement 
of branches which makes them appear as if they 
came from somewhere else, and the insistence on 
the existence of the rest of the branch, both of 
which are entirely foreign to the Japanese idea, 
Now, in the first place, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the Japanese do both profess and 
practise a rigid adherence to the structural 
principle of ornament. Their art never allows 
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them so to ornament a surface as to make it 
appear part of something which is non-existent. 
Perhaps the corresponding principle in pictorial 
art may be stated concisely, thus: a picture 
should not look as if it were a slice cut out of a 
panorama, with more to follow at either end. 
Japanese pictorial art, in its very nature, 
delighting to paint one incident, not many, 
enables the principles of focus to be more care- 
fully observed than they are in the West. Now 
the bough of plum or cherry tree, with its buds 
and blossoms, is one of the most familiar subjects 
in Japanese paintings, for a very sufficient 
reason ; it is one of the most familiar objects in 
a Japanese house. In the floral pictures with 
which, week by week, they beautify their homes, 
the Japanese use everything that nature gives 
them, not the bud and flower alone, nor the twig 
and leaf alone, but the whole bough. Whole 
branches of flowering shrubs are set in their 
vases, and these branches reappear in their pic- 
tures. And I think the simple secret of their 
being set close to the edge of the paper or the 
plate, is that that is precisely how the branch is 
seen in the house, cut in a sharp line by the edge 
of the vase or hanging basket in which it is 
placed. Then, too, a sort of artificial focus is 
obtained by the pruning of twigs and flowers at 
the base of the branch. But of suggestion of the 
rest of the tree, the suggestion of which 
Japanesque is so full, there is not the slightest 
trace. Such anidea as that a spray should come 
on to the plate in three different places would be 
quite impossible for a Japanese artist even to 
imagine. Far more important even than the 
points I have already touched upon is the com- 
position of the design for picture or ornament. 
And it is in this, as I think you will have seen, 
that Japanesque, with its astonishing angles, 
true neither to nature nor to art, so terribly 
misses the mark. It is in this that the Japanese 
so entirely excel. I cannot but digress to dwell 
for a short space upon the Japanese art of beau- 
tiful arrangement, out of which composition in 
design springs. You are all probably familiar 
with one of the commonest forms of Japanese 
ornament—that in which the surface is sprinkled 
with heraldic devices, or with fragments or 
patches of ornament; often, in the case of a 
continuous design, it is broken in upon here and 
there by imaginary, or slightly indicated, cloud- 
masses. The principle is the same in both cases. 
The devices or patches may be few, or many, but 
they are set upon the surface irregularly, with 
apparent haphazard, or, as the Japanese say, 
‘*jiggi-jigel.’’ The effect is invariably charm- 
ing; in spite of the very small material used to 
produce it, there is a sense of completeness which 
is the more surprising as it seems to conflict 
with every principle known to our own sym- 
metrical art. And yet there is nothing hap- 
hazard about it: itis the result of a most finished 
study, guided by a most refined taste—the taste 
which enters into the minuticze of everyday life 
in Japan; whether it be the coolie setting out 
minute maple trees on the slopes of a miniature 
Fujiyama, the maiden settling gewgaws in her 
raven tresses, your ‘‘ boy ’’ arranging flowers for 
your table, the journeyman painter daubing colour 
on the commonest fan, allalike knowthe mysterious 
secret, and act upon it. You cannot live a week 
in Japan without noticing that it is deeply rooted 
in the people’s instincts. I verily believe that, 
with some inclinings of the head, and not a few 
soft interjaculatory reflections, a Japanese could 
put a postage-stamp on an envelope artistically. 
I pray you to forgive the banality of this word 
‘‘artistically,’’ but I use it deliberately. When 
the Japanese are said to be ‘‘so artistic,” the 
speaker usually refers to this skill of theirs in 
beautiful arrangement. And those esthetic souls 
who pose as the high priests of something they 
call ‘‘ high art,’’ they, too, have their little fan- 
tasies of arrangement; they love to set things 
ill askew, thinking thereby to redeem themselves 
from the curse of commonplace, which indeed 
they do; they are certainly dimly conscious of 
one fact—that it is possible not to be common- 
place. Beyond this they do not go, deeming 
‘fall anyhow’’ to be the perfect rule of art. 
‘* Culture,’’ with its inept niaiseries, its tawdry 
ind fade conceits, struggles still in the primers 
of a science of which the Japanese have long ago 
formulated every rule, and daily practise the 
examples. If they put one little flower-vase on 
a table, or paste on a screen a dozen differently- 
shaped poetry papers, the result is always 
effective, always charming; in their subtle 
arrangements there is a most admired disorder, 


they seem indeed ‘‘to snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” Though I travel some- 
what ‘beyond the reach of art,’’ let me 
indicate, in the lightest and most Japanese 
method of suggestion, how wrapped up are 
the subtleties of this charm with intellectual 
pleasure. The delight which we derive from 
following a graceful curve, or from contem- 
plating a perfectly balanced arrangement, seems 
to grow as the proportion between the ‘‘7” and 
““y” of the curve’s equation, or between the 
““%” and ‘¢1— 2’? of the rectilinear arrange- 
ment increases in subtlety. ‘There appear to be 
three distinct degrees of this pleasure. ‘I'he 
pleasure of knowledge first, as of the proportions 
of a circle, or of a vase in the centre of a table; 
but this is of a very low order, often, indeed, 
approaching contempt. The mind knows at once 
how thatis done. Then there is the repose and 
satisfaction of not knowing and not wanting to 
know. But when this satisfaction gives place to 
curiosity and the desire to know, the trouble of 
finding out produces cerebral fidgets; there is 
the excitement of discovery, probably the annoy- 
ance that the discovery was not worth the 
trouble after all, and the general subversion of 
that repose which beauty engenders. Some such 
intellectual processes seem to be the origin of the 
effects we call commonplace, beautiful, eccentric. 
And so, coming back to my vase and my table, 
the Japanese know not the one, but the hundred 
and one, places where to set the vase, so that the 
conditions are satisfied of subtle proportion and 
avoidance of curious or eccentric effect. And here, 
let me add, is an example of the abundant latitude 
which is left to individual expression in spite of 
the cloud of rules in which tradition and con- 
vention have wrapped this and every other 
Japanese subject. Precisely the same principle 
pervades the composition of all Japanese pictures, 
though one form of it very often leads to large 
spaces of blank, or, as it is often called, wasted 
paper. Ifthe paper were cut down it would be 
so much nicer, so much more suited to form one 
of the crowd of pictures which jostle one another 
on our walls. Well, but the Japanese consider, 
in setting out the scheme of the picture, its rela- 
tion to the area it has to cover; the balance of 
lines or of masses may, for instance, possibly 
require one shaft of bamboo to be carried up 
isolated into an otherwise blank space. The 
blank or slightly tinted paper seems to me as 
sufficient for all the requirements of art, as the 
wilderness of black, red, or blue paint with 
which we cover similar spaces on our canvases, 
calling them ‘‘backgrounds’’ of wall, curtain, 
or sky. The ugly necessities of primed canvas 
compel us to cover it all over with pigment; the 
necessities of the rapidly absorbent paper, or 
prepared silk, which the Japanese use, precludes 
their doing so; thus each necessity has produced 
its own law. But it is not in the somewhat 
lavish use of blank spaces alone, but in every 
line of the drawing, that this art of balanced 
arrangement is discernible, making for whole- 
ness and completeness and repose. It is the 
absence of this that makes Japanesque work 
so sprawly, distorted, and abortionate. And 
verily if is not to be wondered at; it is 
not on our bizarre porcelain alone that this 
same quality of composition is lacking, but (I 
speak this with very bated breath) all our art 
seems to lack it altogether. Time permits me 
to dwell only on one other feature of Japanesque 
work which greatly grieves the souls of the elect. 
Of recent years panels of doors have been de- 
corated with boughs of trees which begin in 
space, sprawl across one panel, are continued in 
imagination behind the joint, to reappear and 
wander on across the second panel. It violates 
our own canons of art, but it is supposed to 
derive authority from the Japanese; yet, like 
every other Japanesque notion, it is entirely 
contrary to their idea. Ifa Japanese artist has 
to ornament two panels of a screen with a con- 
tinuous picture, he lays them close together on 
the floor, and, treating them as one, proceeds to 
paint his picture. Afterwards the panels are 
separated and put into the frame of the screen. 
There is thus no notion of the design being con- 
tinued behind the frame. You will find the 
same principle in any Japanese picture-book. 
The double-page illustrations are deliberately 
cut down the middle and printed on opposite 


pages. Double-page illustrations are a vexation 
of the spirit. We have four ways of dealing 
with them, stitching-in, folding-down, 


printing sideways, and mounting on a guard. 
I do not say that in this case the Japanese 


7 
way is the best, but at least it is not more 
ruthless than stitching-in or folding-down, and 
is certainly more convenient than printing side- 
ways. I have, with your kind indulgence, 
abused Japanesque sufficiently for one evening. 
I will endeavour to sum up its misdemeanours in 
a single sentence. It conceived the Japanese arf 
of ornament to be merely the embodiment of 
eccentricity, and therefore to be judged by other 
standards than those with which we had long 
been familiar: it cultivated eccentricity in its 
turn, and substituted for simplicity of style and 
vigour of execution crude designs and coarse 
workmanship. I have talked more of Japanesq 
than of Japanese; but I must now carry out 
threat of saying a few words of Japanese 
and of showing you a few more specimens of 
chiefly drawn from the Shiba and Nikko temples, 
With the form of Japanese decorative art "Neal 
I have chiefly discussed this’ evening, the floral 
spray-work, most people are, I think, familiar, 
But I do not think it is so generally known that 
the art of the country, eclectic as is very thing 
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in Japan, embraces as many different forms o 
expression as there are styles in current use in 
the West. It is an eclectic art, but nothing ever 
passed into the service of the Japanese but it 
received the impress of the national spirit. 
graceful symbolism and an ultimate reference to 
nature pervade it in all its forms, whether in the 
more fanciful side which makes it the most 
delightful of home arts, or in the severely 
classical side which puts it in the front rank of 
arts suited to devotion. For the panels and 
doorways for the shrine to a departed hero the 
Buddhist emblems furnish a hundred different 
diapers, so that the walls and doors glitter and 
scatter the light in a thousand fanciful ways. 
For the friezes and the ceilings not a flower that 
blows, nor the leaf that withers, but is pressed 
into the service; the peony and the chrysan- 
themum bend their stalks into a classic scroll, or 
the plum blossoms floating down the stream sug- 
gest new lines of exquisitetracery. Here a few 
lines of conventional work, notwithstanding their 
recurrence at regular intervals, and their almost 
geometrical treatment, compose a design as rest- 
less in its beauty as the sea-waves which have 
suggested it; and there the oft-repeated scroll- 
work tells of the summer cloud from which it has 
borrowed its shape. Dull monotony is packed 
away along with moulds and stencil-plates, and 
in its place, imaginativeness, suggestion, devo- 
tional reminders, worship of nature, infinite 
variety everywhere. That the art-instinct in 
the Hast, and among EHastern nations in Japan 
the highest, is higher than in the West, none 
will deny. It is not indeed to be wondered 
at. In that beautiful country life passes 
under easier and more graceful conditions than 
with us; there the days are not marred by 
the ever-presence and worship of the machine 
which civilisation the king has set up; there the 
sway of fashion is unknown, only that changeless 
law, the joy perpetual in the things of beauty ; 
there one learns how great a part in life art may 
play, rendering every incident of the day more 
interesting by beautifying its surroundings, 
making them, when they minister to the wants 
of the body, minister also to the lust of the eye. 
It isin great part the lack of this, when one 
comes back to be ground by the great machine, 
that causes that Japanostalgia, which all suffer 
who have once set foot in that land of flowers. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—II. 


Massive Buildings alongside of Light Buildings. 


VV ] HEN a massive building is erected close 

up to an existing light building, if a 
straight slip joint is not madein the case of using 
a party-wall, the heavy building is sure to drag 
down and wreck the contiguous parts of the light 
building. Very ruinous cases of this kind have 
occurred. It is very needful that the unit load- 
ing of the contiguous foundation should be as 
little as possible, consistent with the nature of 
the foundation soil, to insure the least settlement 
of the new heavy building. 

But the case is greatly aggravated when there 
is no party wall used by both buildings together. 
Each building has its own independent footings 
on one side only of the adjoining walls, as in 
Fig. 5. This is one of the most difficult 
structural problems that the architect has to deal 
with when he cannot get abutting support on the 
adjoining property, because he has the weight of 
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the heavy division boundary wall to support upon 
the leg of an L, constituting a static couple, as 
shown by the relative position of the opposite 
arrows to the left side of Fig. 5, whereby tilting 
of the footings, and, to more or less extent, of the 
wall, is difficult to prevent. The difference of 
the subsidences of the light and heavy buildings 
is indicated by the scaled arrows, and evidence of 
the wreckage of the light building on the left, 
from the dragging down by the heavy building, is 
apparent from the nature of the case. 
hen additions are made on top of an old 
party-wall to serve for new higher buildings, the 
foundations, if not originally designed for the 
addition, should be widened by underpinning at 
‘suitable intervals, or otherwise, so as to produce 
‘auniform rate of loading of the foundations for 
all parts of the new building, which rate should 
‘not exceed that of the old foundations. 
Towers, Tali Chimneys, §c.—When towers, tall 
‘chimneys, &c., are built close to light walls or 
buildings, or when light interior walls are con- 
nected with heavy exterior walls, if the footing 
bases of each are not nicely adjusted to produce 
the same unit-area pressure upon the soil, un- 
equal settlements must take place in compressible 
soils. It is therefore always safer to build them 
independently in the first instance, and to connect 
them afterwards when all settlement has ceased. 
f Extreme Cases of Undue and Unequal Overload- 
ing of Soil.—Only two such cases will be 
mentioned :—1. St. Martin’s church, Trafalgar- 
square, the tower and spire of which overloaded 
the foundations, and subsided so disastrously as 
to drag down the facade, the centre of which it 
surmounts. The facade is all fissured and 
wrecked, and the tower also in a less degree. 
The lintels of the doors are more than lin. per 
foot out of level. Whether hoop-iron bond was 
inserted in the walls is not known to the writer, 
but such a provision would hardly have prevented 
the disaster that has happened. It is now con- 
templated to repair the wreckage, according to 
the specification and under the supervision of 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 2. The next 
prominent case is that of the Great Yarmouth 
Town-hall (illustrated in the Burrpivc News, 
Sep. 27, 1878), the designs for which were 
chosen in public competition. The foundations 
were designed on the continuous principle of 
having footings underneath voids and solids 
alike. Very strong hoop-iron bond was lavishly 
employed throughout the external and internal 
walls; several tiers of hoop iron passing con- 
tinuously through the masonry transoms 
between the horizontal tiers of voids. But not- 
withstanding such extra precautions, the entire 
building was wrecked externaliy and internally. 
The walls were fissured and out of plumb, and 
out of level from Sin. to over lft. at different 
points; the roof and gutters were also much 
wrecked and distorted. The wreckage was so 
wholesale that at first if was thought it would 
be necessary to pull it down and rebuild it. But 
in the meantime a plan of underpinning and 
restoration was submitted, and was successfully 
carried out, which was described in the Burnprine 
News of Feb. 3, 1888, p. 174. 
_ Lessons of Method of Restoration.— The study 
of the nature of the causes of such failures, and 
of the nature of the details of the method of 
restoration which have proved successful, afford 
the best form of practical lesson to the student 
of building construction. These details in 
regard to Great Yarmouth Town-hall, have been 
described at p. 174, Burrvina News, Feb. 3, 
1888. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to the fact in this, as in many other cases of 
failure of foundations, of the absence of due 
‘consideration of the practical bearing capacity 
of the underlying soil, and of the ‘‘ law of sub- 
“sidence,’’ defined further on, and especially of 
the want of appreciation of the stratigraphical 
conditions of the site. In the present case there 


was no solid ground above the original sand and. 


pe beach of the pre-glacial estuary which 
y submerged at a considerable depth (nearly 
36ft. at some points). The overlying soil being 
mainly accumulations of silt or ooze which had 
no solidity, being merely fine, soft, calcareous 
mud, derived from chalk formations, &c. 

Rubble Footing Courses—Preeautions.—In or- 
dinary rubble-footing courses there is not suffi- 
Cient attention given to the effectual bonding 
and overlapping of the preceding courses by 
those which follow as they are laid, nor to the 
disproportionate resistance of the truncations and 
the apex portions of triangular pieces, as they 
may be divided by the face of the footing course, 
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or of the wall, laid immediately upon it. Many 
defects arising under this heading may be attri- 
butable to the unshapeliness of the stones used 
for the purpose, many of which are left by the 
mason more or less triangular as quarried, for, 
besides being somewhat triangular, more or less 
elongated, or truncated, and irregular in form, 
they have their ‘‘beds’’ more or less ‘‘ tailed 


danger to be apprehended in such cases 
arises from the abutting outward thrust produced 
by the outside arch tending to become flattened, 
and (as in Fig. 9) to push outward and tilt the 
abutment or corner of wall at the springing of 
the arch, and thereby disturb the outer end or 
corner, ‘as the case may be, of the foundation as 
shown dotted, which, however, indicates only 


off’? as in Fig. 6, at cd in the section of a| the tilting tendencies, but not that of the pushing- 


footing. This ‘‘ tailing off” may be either in the 


out thrust, which is omitted to avoid confusion. ~ 


upper or lower ‘‘bed,’’ or more or less on both} But when the case is examined statically, 
these ‘‘ beds.’’ The vacuities in the walling thus | according to the disposition of the points of the 


occasioned are filled up with spawls, and chips, 
and with mortar. 
of these footing courses, Fig. 7, a aare triangular 
blocks, such as the writer has seen laid, for 
masons are more particular to have the faces 
close-jointed than the backs of the course; a! is 
a back-filling or packing. The vacuities between 
are more or less solidly filled up with spawls, 
mortar, and débris of the work, The second or 
covering course is represented in dotted or fretted 
outline, )46. The dotted line‘e¢c indicates the 
edge of the face of the next covering course C, 
Fig. 6, and similarly the dotted line ww, Fig. 7, 
indicates the position of the face of the wall, W, 
Fig. 6. 


It will be observed that the area of the surface} a proper extension of the footings. 


Ok 
gee 


of the bed-joint which projects outside of the | the least permissible settlement taking place. 


resultants of maximum pressure and reaction, 


Now, referring to the plan} there is an absence in the usual arrangement of 


such inverted-arch systems of a needful counter- 
balance of abutting stability between the points 
of maximum pressure and that arising at the 
central resultant of the reaction of the soil under- 
neath the outer arch and the abutment founda- 
tion, tending to create a static couple at that 
point, and hence the tilting tendency. The 
flattening or spreading tendency of the outer arch 
could be avoided by introducing a tie-rod or 
band anchored to the inner piers, along the 
spring-line. The tilting out of the abutment, 
and also the canting of the footings could be 
made amenable to compensative static balance by 
It is usually 
recommended that inverted arches should not be 
flatter than the one-eighth part of a circle—i.e., 
equal to arise of about one at the centre of the 
arch to five measured along its span-line or 
chord. 

Soils are more or less Compressible.—All usual 
soils in building sites (except hard, solid rock), 
and including even compacted gravel and coarse, 
sharp, dry sand in natural deposits, and which are 
prevented from lateral flow by sheet piling revet- 
ments, &c., are in some degree compressible, and 
accordingly admit of corresponding subsidences 
with equivalent displacements of the imposed 
masonry. When structures are partly founded 
upon rock and partly upon gravel or other soils 
of dissimilar bearing power, more or less unequal 
subsidence occurs. ‘Therefore, in the process of 
designing the foundation plan on the level of the 
footing base, an essential aim must be to keep the 
subsidence uniform’ throughout the extent of 
the building, and avoid unequal displacement of 
contiguous parts. When a soil is unequaily 
loaded per unit area of its bearing surface on the 
foundation soil, there is an inequality of sub- 
sidence corresponding to the difference in the 
rate of unequal loading per unit area, according 
to the law of subsidence enunciated further on. 
The manner of unequal loading may be perpe- 
trated in various forms and ways which are 
frequently lost sight of. ‘These will appear as 
we proceed. ‘The more compressible the soil the 
greater is the inequality of settlement. It is, 
therefore, advisable in dealing with the more 
compressible soils, such as clays, shales, loams, 
marls, silts, &c., to keep the rate of loading as 
low as possible consistent with economy and the 
objects and character of the building to cane 

t 


edge of the covering course 44 is much greater] is an error to characterise, as is frequently done, 


than the portion which is covered, The result 
is, that as the centre of gravity of a triangle 


gravel and sand as being equally incompressible 
with solid rock. Buildings and masonry struc- 


which is its centre of reaction, is at one-third of | tures which have been partly founded upon rock 


its length as indicated at 7 in Fig. 8, and the 
centre of pressure of the covering course is at P, 
that a static couple is created, as indicated by 
the dotted opposite arrows, which tends to tilt 
the stone into the dotted position, whereby settle- 
ment and disturbance of the building is occa- 
sioned, from this source alone, independently of 
the disturbance which may result from yielding 
of the filling of mortar and spawlings, under- 
neath the tailings of the course stones of the 
footing. In all masonry the overlap of the 
covering course should exceed the half of the area 
of the lower course, to avoid any tendency to 
tilting up of its free end. When such tilting of 
the lower course of footings takes place its 
transverse section becomes curved, and upturned 
at the free edges so built. 

Dangers of Inverted Arches in Foundations,— 
When building pilastered fenestrated buildings, 
or pier-panelled walls, upon compressible soils, 
it is often sought to give them more extended 
and equalised support by means of inverted 
arches laid immediately upon the footing, so as 
to prevent the piers from imposing undue unit 
pressure upon the underlying soil, by thus ex- 
tending their bearing surface underneath the 
voids, which would otherwise have little direct 
pressure, in consequence of the yielding of the 


transom of masonry under the void. The 


and partly on gravel have become fissured from 
the subsidence of the gravel. 

The characteristics and conditions of stability 
or of mobility of foundation soils are so diversified 
and uncertain in the majority of their local 
forms that it is advisable the student of building 
construction should be aware that absolutely 
reliable practical application of much of the data 
which is available on the subject is only to be 
attained by intelligent appreciation of the subtle 
differences of composition to be met with even in 
different parts of the same building site. For 
instance, in the case of ‘‘clay,” or the varieties 
of soil which ordinarily go by that name, their 
safe bearing power varies from } ton up to 4 tons, 
and sometimes even to 6 tons, per square foot 
on a level plane, with a factor of safety ranging 
from 2 to 4. But when the tiro attempts to 
apply this data to any particular soil in question 
he finds himself at a loss if he cannot recognise 
the subtle qualities that it possesses, and which 
influence its bearing power as well as its per- 
manent stability. ‘True, he may drive, or have 
driven for him, a pick or crowbar, &c., into the 
‘‘ clay,” which may perhaps resist such effort 
apparently as much as hard rock, and even give 
signs of not only hardness but likewise of tough- 
ness. 

Dangers of Soil Transitions.—This same rock, 
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PapLocks— 
Py eads entirely of brass, excepting 


Me GILEO.,....000-..000s0cce00s Meapasseeoid cep cwscer 
Ditto ditto if with brass hasp ............06 
Ditto ditto with brass hasp.... ine 
SMSO natenissecessesvs, 0) voce © 
Ditto ditto ditto 
a AUB stNst coe 5. Eveste 

itto ditto ditto 


4in. ditto extra strong ........... pesecuatsnnee 


New Parent Panio door lock and appa- 
ratus for an ordinary door not exceed- 
ing 6ft. Gin. by 2ft. 9in., or less than 
Us CHICK, WNC oo... scses nse ssecesens 

For a pair of similar folding doors, each 
not exceeding 6ft. 6in. to 2ft. 9in., and 
not less than 1fin, thick ........... Poe 

(For wider doors an extra charge is made 
of 2s. The apparatus is supplied pro- 
portionately larger for these.) 


Door Furniture, fixed— 


No, 11 23in. brass, plain pattern .....,......per set 
7 Gitto, Adalait of 


25 i delaide sthteeetsarss( GlU0O 
523 ditto Victoria seseeee Gitto 
GOs s ditt Empire $7.5).:..cicc.c0s000s ditto 
676 = ditto §=—»-- Princess .....100...006 » ditto 
W290) Gitto” “Sydney4...:...0000 arcsne . ditto 
721 ~— ditto elbourne ...., ssavcsosts ditto 
207 ditto Royal Courts ............ ditto 
347 ~=—s ditto +~=9© Queen Anne ............. ditto 
682 ditto Granleighi......c.c..ss00 « ditto 
703 ditto Beaulieu ... ditto 

17~ ditto stamped 1fi s.. Gitto 

24 ~= ditto i 


¢ ditto Queen Anne... 
Circular escutcheons ..... ria se 


£8 

each 0 12 
i Li ia 8 
itto 0 12 
0 12 

ditto 0 14 
ditto 0 15 
ditto 0 16 
ditto 017 
ditto 0 17 
ditto 019 
ditto 1 1 
ditto 1 38 
ditto 110 
ditto 3° 5 
itto 415 
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Ditto ditto large 

Ditto ditto drop 

No. 11 22in. brass ..... aaee 
G3 = ditto... i 
351 MENULOMME CIRCEe coe telocescassesesiedecusss i 
707 MRCLOMME at esicccseiccscsvtacterindacends i 
MMM EAGLON ancy csasecsesisnnssacsssse a, 000 i 
211 CLIENOW sat eptsecatvesiseessycscececsess i 
563 ditto Wisemeetetecee es Raehiahteuceis ditto 

2h. Oak, fixed— 

No. 61 plain pattern...... 0. ..sscecceseeree eee i Om 3 
538 Victoria ditto........600e i 0 6 

639 Empire ditto ............sc0c08 i 0 6 
689 Princess ditt0...........ccccsseceoes i 0 6 
227 Royal Courts ditto ........... i O25 
367 Queen Anne ditto ........ i One: 
_ 585 ditto ditto .. i Oy: 

Circular escutcheons ............-.ssescrseeeeees perpair0O 0 

PRAT RE GIO Foss cs.ctsceccesonsentees ae ditiee, ou eueixes ditto 0 1 

IPOD: GittO.i. 00s sscveiorssees ae hous aileneeaaev sarong ditto 0 1 

21x. OAK— 

No. 65 plain pattern........c..cseeccees pian aves per set 0 4 
539 Victoria ditto........ Wess spores G1btOr 0; ~7 
BET EM pire) GibGO |... 0ccnscvssdossaseressavses ditto 0 7 

BES EVIMCCSS CLGUO. cccsccseele.nesessosvevercss CIbGO) OF 
231 Royal Courts ditto ..... ca ditto 0 7 
371 Queen Anne ditto wriiecsseenee ditto 0 8 
586 Cranleigh ditto ........ Sisteswore ay ditto 0 8 
231x. EBony— 

No. 111 plain pattern ..........ccs00006 aheevete ditto 0 4 
B57 Victoria Gitto .........0rscesceseees ww. Gitto O 6 
615 Empire ditto ..... <i «.. ditto 0 6 
OTS EPHICEHS GIO <2. .2dicesssccarcees pcos es ditto 0 7 
267 Royal Court ditto ............ccsese ditto 0 6 
407 Queen Anne ditto .........66 ditto 0 8 

_ 597 Cranleigh ditto .... 4 ditto 0 7 

Cireular escutcheons........... apairO 0 

DATES AUbO v0. scecsesesncnsesesesen int coesseseedoeees ditto 0 1 

DE ICIBUO ser eesaiigersraccecsi cece. ccsevesceseesss+oe GIttO 0; 1 

241n. Esony— 

No. 115 plain pattern ............0. seorees,..per Set O 5 
BSD VICEOUIA GIOCO .2.i.. 000 sssccere,seveveres Gitto O 7 
GST EAMPITe GittO ....22..010. 008 000d0e00.8, Gitto O 7 
656 PYINCess ditto . ....0....c000000.., Gitto 0 8 
271 Royal Courts ditto. Rccrsneenee ts CLO 0-6 
411 Queen Anne ditto. ditto 0 9 
575 Cranleigh ditto.. ditto 0 9 

Fineczr Prarss, fixed— 

No. 1023 in brass, with square or round 

ends ..... shes Sete hcsenecive trike vsrestieooseens perpairO 6 
me 8s, di: é 8. 

No, 1051......... per pair 3 0 ... No. 1041 per pair 10 
MOSS scene Gito 9 6... 1044 ditto 10 
Se Se eet ditto 9 6... 1073 «ditto 9 
1011.... ditto 9 0.., 1004 ditto 12 
1035;....2... ditto. 12 38 .. 1053 Ss ditto 18 
BODO verses . ditto 5 0.. 

1020 oak ditto 4 3.. 1040 ditto 7 
OSiata, ditto 611 .. 1043 ditto 7 
WO12 Jvc ditto 7 9.. 1002 ditto 10 
Wieser. (Gitte, 9:11... 

1026ebony ditto 4 2.. 1029. ditto 7 
BGAteatv Gitte 7 9°.. 1045 ditto 8 
MMOs “Atte 7 9% 1001 ditto 10 
DOS6s0..06) ditto 10 0... 

Patent Paptock Bars— £ 

Sin. or 12in. long, fixed to wood ..........4 each 0 8 

Ditto ditto ditto AT OU ME \ssdveterces ditto 0 10 

HOBBS’ LOCKS, fixed— 

1 AnD 2-soLtT Horizontat Rim Locxs— 

No. 9Ca 6in. 1-bolt 2-lever1{ knobs ... each 0 5 
%3Ca6é 2 4 2 «. ditto 0 8 
Caz 2 4 2h ditto 0 10 
17Ca8 2 4 24 ditto 013 

Dovustz Extra Strong, for massive 

doors, and 2 keys each, fixed— 

No.18Ca Sin. 2-bolt 5-lever 2} knobs... ditto 1 5 

19CalO0 2 5 22 «. ditto 110 


Fine-finished locks are 1s. extra. 
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2-poLT Rim, best quality, 2 keys, fixed— 
No.1C Gin. 2-bolt 23 KNODS ........sceeeereee 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


each 


No. 10 D 3in. 3-lever, for doorsitin. thick each 0 7 
11D34 38 ditto 13 itto 0 7 
w2D4 4 ditto 13 ditto 0 9 
13D6 4 ditto 1Z ditto 0 9 
u4D7 4 ditto 24 ditto 0 10 
D8 4 ditto 24 ditto 0 14 
16D9 4 ditto 22 ditto 0 17 

Dirto, best quality, 2 keys, fixed— 

No. 1D 4in. extra strong .....0....0000.. ditto 1 2 
2D 5 ditto Geresmertereioieasene, CLULOmE Lato 
3D) 6 ditto rondeseteses /GLbLOn Le ob 
4D 7 ditto cA re CiLtOm LenS 
56D 8 ditto idessiasadsewdeaes ditto 111 
6D 9 ditto cease spe seeevas’ ditto 115 
7D10 ditto Muscosesnsassoosiscs GIULO™ 2. 'D) 

Ditto, lever rim, 1-sided, 2 keys, fixed— 

No.10E 4in. 5-lever, extra strong..,....., ditto 0 12 
dB om 1) ditto Fr i 0 13 
12H 6) 5 ditto 014 
138 B75 ditto 4 0 16 
14H 8 5 ditto ec 019 
15 High 5 ditto ie 2) 
16H10 5 ditto . 1 6 

Fine-finished 1s. each extra. 

Ditto, pirto, best quality— 

No. 1E 4in, extra strong....,.sccccsees seat) GINO) 
2E 5 ditto ditto 1 3 
8E 6 ditto i fe3 
4E 7 ditto i is; 
5E 8 ditto ip bee) 
6H 9 ditto i el, 
7H10 ditto Fa steetae tevecdada sss OUbOe (2B 2, 

Draw-Back Locking Latcuss, 2-sided, 

fixed, to open and double-lock inside 
and outside with the key, and bolt to 
draw back on the inside — 

No. 31 F 4 lever latches for doors 2in. thick ditto 0 10 
32 F 6 ditto Qh ditto 0 13 

33 F7 ditto yt ditto 018 
34 F'8 (light) ditto 24 ditto 1 1 


Extra keys 1s. each, or if made to order 


2s. each. 


Fine-finished 1s. extra, 2 keys. 


DeawBack Locking LaAtcHEs, 


extra 


strong, for heavy doors, 2 keys, and 


fixed — 


No. 40 F 8 by 13 for doors 2% thick......... 


42F 9by1¢ 
44 F 10 by 12 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 1 3 
24 ditto .......+ ditto 1 5 
23 ditto ......... ditto 1 9 


With brass Gothic mountings extra 4s. to 


10s. each. 


Morrisz Looks, lever, 1-bolt, 1 key, fixed — 


No. 346 by din. 1-bolt 2-lever strong ... ditto 0 6 
4a ditto ditto 3 _— ditto . ditto 0 7 
5a ditto ditto 2 narrow... ditto 0 7 
15a ditto ditto 3 _— ditto .. ditto 0 8 
6a6 by 3 ditto 4 ditto ... ditto 0 10 
Extra charge with American rotary bolt, 
1s. 6d. each. 
Ditto, 2-bolt, fixed— 
No. 6ag6 by iin. 3 levers, 1 key......... ditto 0 9 
Sag6 by& 4 ditto sormeees Gitto O 9 
10ag? byZ 4 GittO tases . ditto 0 11 
WagTiby2 4 ditto seorsseee Gitto 0 15 
14ag6 by#= 5 ditto esceacnas ditto 0 14 
léag7 by? 5 ditto seettnern (lLOm O16 
18ag8 by? 5 ditto aerate SLCLGGOmeden 2 
20ag9 byg 5 ditto Secevere mCLLULO, La -G 

Fine finis&ed 1s. extra. 

Ditto, 2-boK, best quality, fixed— 

No 19a6 by jin. 2 bol ities te GLO ne 2 2 
QDaG by F AittO wore wugestaces .. ditto 2 3 
QlaG by $  dittO, rererricccorerserereeee Citto 2 5 
22 a7 by (ébhnte) aolenscangcoowbecrecatod ditto 2 5 
23.a7 by ditto .... . ditto 2 8 
24a8by# ditto . ... ditto 2 15 
Badby! ditto .... .. ditto 3 0 

If with 3 bolts add 2s. to 5s. each extra. 

Upriaut Morrtise Looks, 2-sided, fixed— 

No. 32 a 13 by din. 1 bolt, 3-lever, ex.stng. ditto 0 17 
83a2 bys ditto ditto ditto 015 
34 a 2% by = ditto ditto ditto 013 
35a3 bys ditto ditto ditto 0 9 
386a3 by 3% ditto ditto ditto 011 
87a4 bys ditto ditto ditto 0 9 
388a4 by? ditto ditto ditto 011 

Fine-finished 1s. 6d. extra, 1 key each. 

Dirro, best quality, 2 keys each fixed— 

No. 40 a 3 by } 2-bolt, upright ............... ditto 110 
41a8 by 3 CiCtOMMIE censes-cheesrs: ditto 114 
42a4by% GitCO gm trarsedsntnceces ditto 1 10 

143a4by2 ditto . ditto 116 
144a 4 by ? ditto 7% 
46 a5 by 3 ditto 2b 
48 a5 by % ditto Novacsnesenere 28 

Mortisz Dreap Looks, 2-sided, fixed— 

No. 21 B 3-lever, strong, 2 keys.........+..-.. ditto 0 14 
22B ditto ditto Srcceneeteveres GUbbOT OS 
23B ditto GiitOe Wiiceccsdhssccees ditto 0 12 
24B ditto ditto saavasen ditto 0 8 
25B ditto ditto mc ditlo 0 9 
26 B 4-lever Gittoem | ho wteuses nares ditto 010 
27B ditto GiIttO! Sea risenaenasaasew ditto 0 11 

127 B 5-lever, extra strong ....66 es ceeee ditto 012 
128 B ditto GIttOM Me sess estuaries. . ditto 015 
130B_ ditto ditto . ditto 1 0 

Dirrto, best quality— 

No. 32 B 23 by - DOUROYS Givenceeechecers ces ditto 1 1 
33B3 by : ditto ditto 1 2 
34B 3h by 34 ditto i BON: 
35B4 by 3 ditto 1 4 
36B6 by 3 ditto aay f 
388B6 by ~ ditto oh! 
40B7 by & ditto 111 
41B7 by 7 ditto . 1 16 
42B4 byl GitbO” “seetarsrcsscoces Gitta, 2) 1 
43B7 byl ItCON Nas Sis sserenpee Gibco! Jeeis 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL TOOR IN 1634. 
It 


(Concluded from page 68.) 
\ E left our three travellers at Chester. 

was near the end of August when they 
arrived there, having passed in little more than 
a fortnight through Lincoln, York, Durham, 
Newcastle, and Carlisle, on their way from 
Norwich. Though two centuries and a half 
have rolled on since their diary was written, the 
notable buildings they saw are those which the 
tourist still chiefly wishes to see. They saw 
them to more advantage than we can. The 
Late Gothic work of the cathedrals was com- 
paratively new. The last of it had been built 
within two or three generations, and was no 
more of an antiquity to them than Somerset 
House, for instance, is to us. Time could have 
marked it but little. Religious destructiveness 
had only done part of its work, for the Puritan 
surveys of Cromwell’s time were yet to come. 
Churchwardenism, with its whitewashings and 
beautifyings, was in the distant future, and 
radical restoration was still undreamt of. It is 
interesting, therefore, to note the impression 
which our great national monuments made on 
men who saw them under such favourable con- 
ditions, But it is somewhat humiliating to think 
how few fine buildings of the first rank England 
has gained since the time of Charles I. And it 
is remarkable that those which have been added 
are rarely in the old towns and cities. Most 
frequently they are in modern places like Man- 
chester and Birmingham—towns- whose first 
small beginnings may have been ancient, but 
whose development was slow, and whose im- 
portance is a thing of recent times. 

Chester Cathedral, even in 1634, proved to be 
disappointing. It is dismissed as being an old 
building of white stone, with no ancient tombs 
of any interest or value. The interest of Chester, 
then as now, lay elsewhere. The ‘ rows,” 
where ‘you may walk dry in any wet weather 
on a gallery by all the shops,’’ were, as they 
still are, the most characteristic feature of the 
place. The houses struck our tourists as indif- 
ferent. Half-timbered work, no doubt, was 
familiar to them, and familiarity had produced 
contempt. Moreover, the half-timbered build- 
ings at Chester are not, taking them altogether, 
of the very best type. They are far less satis- 
factory than those at Shrewsbury, and, if the 
truth may be told, one does grow rather weary 
of their multiplicity. A wooden house here and 
there is very well; but whole streets of wooden 
houses are too much for most of us. St. Mary’s, 
Chester, proved more satisfactory than the 
cathedral. There, in ‘‘ Troplie’s Chappell,’’ was 
a curious monument of alabaster, to Lord 
Troplie and his lady, a princess; and another to 
his son, whose wife was daughter to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. On Christmas Eve, the mayor, 
sheriffs, aldermen, and common councillors had 
a custom of going about the city in triumph, with 
torches and fireworks. The recorder then made 
a speech on the antiquity of the place, and told 
how it was founded by giants. On Midsummer 
Eve the giants and some wild beasts kept for the 
purpose were taken round in another procession. 
The days of Queen Elizabeth and her two next 
successors must have been the golden age of 
giants. We read of them everywhere, and no 
pageant seems to have been thought complete 
without them. 

At Stafford, mention is made of a fair Shire 
Hall, all built with freestone, very high and 
stately. On each side of it were six open arches, 
with great pillars. It was all paved with stone, 
and was the chief fabric and pride of the town— 
‘if it were but handsomely and cleanly kept.”’ 
The large church was not at alladorned. After 
crossing the Trent at Ouseley, the travellers 
came in view of a most stately, gorgeous house, 
built castle-like (Lord Paget's). Its gardens and 
walks, made to grace that sumptuous building, 
cost a great sum of money. Next appeared 
‘those stately high spires of Lichfield Cathedral, 
standing as the city doth in a sweet and pleasant 
site, where the rich meads and_ fertile fields 
environ her on every side.’’ The Medieval love 
of plains, and horror at mountains and rocks, had 
not quite died out yet. Many fair and ancient 
monuments remained in the cathedral, including 
Bishop Langton’s, Bishop Hayes’, and Bishop 
Butler’s; also Lord Basset’s, of Drayton Basset, 
in his coat of mail and armour of proof, with the 
wild boar at his head and feet; Lord Paget’s, 
with his son and his lady, ‘‘ with the tiger at the 
top, and eight fair marble pillars.’’ In the Lady 
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chapel there were eight stately painted windows ; 
and on the west front, above 100 fair statues of 
Kings, Patriarchs, Prophets, Fathers, and 
Apostles. In time past, it was reported, these 
had all been gilt. The interior of the choir had 
still six gilt statues, three on each side. These 
probably, like Marmion’s supposed tomb there, 


‘€ Were levelled when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral stormed and took”; 


and though much has since been done in the way 
of repair and re-adornment, we can never look 
upon many of the works which our captain, 
lieutenant, and ensign viewed with such enthu- 
siastic admiration. They lived near the end of 
the art-producing ages, and we, it is to be hoped, 
near the end of the art-destroying ones. 

In the Close at Lichfield there was a spacious 
hall, raised some dozen steps above the ground. 
Its roof was of ‘‘Irish timber,’’ richly and 
curiously carved. A great part of the carving 
was gilded, and the roof was covered with lead. 
At Burton, the travellers found a great cathedral- 
like church, but naked, bare, and plain. Their 
tastes were evidently not for that baldness 
which in later times people used to call sim- 
plicity. All Hallows, Derby, pleased them better. 
Its beautiful tower, 70 yards high, was built, they 
tell us, in King Henry the VIII.’s days at the 
cost and charges of some young men and 
maidens. An inscription to that effect was 
engraved on the outside of the steeple. Inside 
the church were the tombs of Parson Johnson, 
Mr. Crashaw (a London merchant), and Lady 
Shrewsbury. This last tomb was of marble, 
alabaster, and touchstone from her ladyship’s 
own grounds in that district. At Nottingham 
was found a town which was nothing but rock 
whichever way they walked. Most of the cellars, 
as many of them still are, had been hewn out of 
the sandstone, and many dwellings also. Of 
these last few now remain, for the material wastes 
away rapidly when exposed to weather and hard 
usage. At Leicester the ruins of the Temple of 
Janus were exhibited near St. Nicholas Church. 
Coventry interested our tourists much. Here 
they rested very quietly and contentedly, and in 
the morning addressed themselves to a stately, 
fair church, which for largeness, lightsomeness, 
and neatness might compare with many 
cathedrals. This, of course, was St. Michael’s. 
Its tower was built, they state, by two maids 
at a small charge. Bray, who saw it in 1777, 
says that St. Michael’s steeple was begun in 
1378, and finished in 1395, by William and 
Adam Botoner, who expended £100 a year on it. 
At this rate the tower and its lantern cost 
£2,200. The spire was added by two sisters, 
Anne and Mary Botoner, in 1434. The total 
heightis given as 300ft., which agrees very closely 
with that shown on Mr. J. O. Scott’s beautiful 
drawing, which we published some years ago. 
The two sisters’ ‘‘ fair gravestone in brass” was 
still fo be seen in 1634, though somewhat de- 
faced. Coventry then had a strong wall, three 
miles in circuit, twelve gates, and many towers 
on the wall; but its three spires, as now, made 
up, a8 far as steeples were concerned, the whole 
city. Kenilworth Castle was not yet in ruins. 
Its great hall had a handsome roof of “Irish 
wood.’’ There were rich chimneypieces of ala- 
baster, black marble, and curiously-carved joiner’s 
work; luxurious rooms in the spacious tower 
repaired at great cost by that ‘favourite of late 
days, Robert Dudley, Harl of Leicester,” and, 
above all, there was the plain, private chamber 
which ‘‘our renowned Queen of ever-famous 
memory’’ always selected for her own. 

Warwick was the next attraction. Near it, 
and by the high road, was a leaning cross. The 
castle is described as ‘‘ most sweetly, and very 
pleasantly, seated on a rock, very high, upon 
that river, the Avon, which divides the shire in 
twain.’’ The grounds were adorned with all 
kinds of delightful shady walks and arbours, 
groves, and wildernesses; with fruitful trees, 
delicious bowers, odoriferous herbs, and fragrant 
flowers. There were many curious fishponds, 
hewn out of the solid rock, like cisterns, and 
well-stocked with fish. The Beauchamp Chapel 
was found to transcend report. Its glass windows 
were richly and curiously painted, and its monu- 
ments to Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; 

tobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Ambrose 
Dadley, and Thomas Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
are “commemorated in a long description. In 
Stratford-on-Avon church was a monument to 
the Earl of Totnes, one to Sir Hugh Clopton, 
“a neat monument of that famous English poet, 
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Mr. Wm. Shakespeare, who was born here”’ ; 
and ‘‘one of an old gentleman, a bachelor, Mr. 
Coombe, upon whose name the said poet did 
merrily farn up some witty and facetious verses.’’ 
These verses, it appears, could not be copied for 
want of time. What golden opportunities of 
acquiring information about Shakespeare, so soon 
after his death, the writers of this diary must 
have missed! How grateful the literary world 
would have been for the least addition to its 
knowledge about him ; and how near these three 
officers of the Military Company at Norwich 
came to securing a sort of adventitious im- 
mortality ! 

From Stratford they went on to Worcester, and 
thence to Hereford. There they stayed at an 
alderman’s house—‘‘a host of both quality and 
reckoning. For the former his breeding showed 
it, and for the latter our purses have cause to 
remember it.’? The city had a strong wall, nearly 
two miles round, with six gates and many watch- 
towers. ‘There were six churches, ‘‘ with their 
old mother church,’’ which, in her outward 
habit, appeared very like her sister of Carlisle. 
Still, the cathedral had some brave monuments, 
including those of eight Norman bishops and 
many later ones. The chapter-house was little 
inferior to any, and contained some good antique 
windows in fair colours. On its walls there were 
46 old pictures, curiously drawn and set out. 
These included Christ and the Twelve Apostles, 
Edward the Confessor, St. Chad, St. Winefride, 
and other holy women, as also certain benefactors 
to the church, In the midst of the chapter-house 
was a pulpit, from which every canon, at his first 
entrance, had to preach four Lutin sermons. The 
Hall of the Vicars-choral, where they dined to- 
gether, was adorned with richly - painted windows. 
They had a library of their own, and a good 
supply of cordial liquor. Our travellers were 
loth to leave them ; but after breakfast they took 
horse and posted to Gloucester. They entered it 
over a very fine arched bridge, and found in the 
middle of the city a handsome cross, at which the 
four principal streets met. There were twelve 
churches, of which the cathedral, then called 
the College Church, was one. In _ this 
they were greatly entertained with a ‘strange 
and unparalleled whispering-place of 24 yards 
circular passage, about the high altar, next to the 
Lady chapel.’’ On the north side of the high 
altar was the tomb of a Saxon king, bearing the 
old church upon his breast. Elsewhere there 
remained the monument of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy and eldest son of William the 
Conqueror. His portraiture was ‘‘ of Irish wood, 
painted, which neither rots nor worm-eats.’’ 
What kind of wood was this? Not Irish bog- 
oak, because roofs are described in this diary as 
having been made of it. Was there the same 
sort of popular belief in the 17th century about 
Irish wood which there still is about chestnut ? 
To this very day the constable in charge at West- 
minster Hall informs strangers that its roof is 
made of horse-chestnut wood, so that ‘no spiders 
or other insects can live there ! 


Saturday, Sept. 12, found the travellers at the 
great city of Bristol, then second only to London. 
Here, again, there was a fair cross between the 
two bridges. It had been lately and richly 
beautified, and was hardly inferior to the cele- 
brated one at Coventry. At this cross four 
streets met, namely, High-street, Broad-street, 
Wine-street, and Corn-street. Bristol had 18 
churches, and it is particularly noted that their 
pulpits, on which the citizens have spared no cost, 
are most curious. Nor was the outlay wasted, if 
we may believe the assertion in the diary, that 
‘‘they daily strive, in every parish, who shall 
exceed the other in their generous and religious 
bounty.’”’ The buildings of Bristol, and espe- 
cially the churches, were most strong and sump- 
tuous, except the cathedral, of which there was 
little in existence besides the choir. ‘‘ Ratcliffe 
Chapel,”’ as it is here called, with its “‘ artificial 
imbowed arched roof, all built of freestone,’’ far 
surpassed it in beauty. The rich citizen who 
built it, and who had been five times mayor, 
finally took holy orders ‘‘ to avoid marrying one 
of the King’s concubines.” He died Dean of 
Westbury, and built there a college for canons. 
The next place visited after St. Mary Redcliffe 
was St. Vincent’s hot well. Then these officers 
‘laid aside their commanding postures, and 
turned pioneers, to dig and delve for glittering 
bastard diamond stones, which that hill plenti- 
fully afforded.’’ Passing the neighbouring lead 
mines, they came to Wells, ‘another cockpit 
city.” Much admiration was bestowed on the 
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The fine windows of the chapter-house, 
painted with the history of the Bible,” # 
bishop’s palace, the vicar’s college, and the cathe- 
dral cloister are all described in glowing te 
They saw Glastonbury Abbey—then in 
except its tower—at a little distance, and w 
have gone nearer if they had felt sure of se 
the grave either of King Arthur or of Joseph 
Arimathea. They were even sceptical about t 
winter flowering of the Glastonbury thorn, thou; 
this is no miracle, but a botanical fact. Twoc 
trees of this variety were still growing neaj 
abbey early in the present contul 
flowered in May, and again, less’ ly, 
December, and were considered to be of the 
species as the common hawthorn. 
The tourists had reached their western li 
They turned and made for home, one pz 
through Bath, Malmsbury, Cirencester, Sh 
borne (Gloucestershire), and Burford to Oxfor 
and the others reaching the same town by way 
Salisbury. There is a long and interesti 
description of the figure-subjects of the south 
porch at Malmsbury. ‘There were about 25 o} 
these on each of three arches, beginning wii 
Light from Chaos, going on with the Creatio 
the Fall, the Death of Abel, the Building of 
Ark, the Offering of Isaac, and the greater p 
of the Old and New Testament history. There 
is also a good account of Woodstock. From 
Oxford a pretty direct road was taken to Cam< 
bridge, and thence to Norwich. Our three com. 
panions got safely home on the 26th of September, — 
‘‘haying marched 800 and odd miles, passed 
through 26 famous shires and counties, billeted 
handsomely in 15 fair and strong cities, done 
and offered up devotions in 13 ancient, rich, anc ; 
magnificent cathedrals, and closed in the rear 
with the two universities,” They pass out of 
sight, and we meet them no more. In a few 
years the Civil War began. Did they fight fond 
King or Parliament? Did they survive or fall? 
There is no knowing. ‘‘ Their swords are rust, 
their bones are dust, their souls are with the 
saints, we trust.’’ 


towers, and on the sculptures of the west ae 
neue 
the 
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By Ernust A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A.~ 


es necessity of good sound construction in 
building theatres was commented upon by 
Saunders in his ‘‘ Treatise upon Theatres,’’ pub= 
lished over a century ago. Inthis work he says: 
—‘‘The whole of the theatre should besurrounded 
by a thick wall, -as well next the stage as on 
every other part. Over the opening of the stage 
an arch may be turned, on which the wall may 
be continued up through the roof, so as to pre- 
vent all communication of the timbers.’’ Here 
a hundred years ago the proscenium wall, which 
has only been universally adopted in recent 
years, was advocated. To continue quoting 
Saunders :—‘‘ The passages communicating with 
the boxes should all be arched, and have an easy 
access to spacious stone staircases that would, in 
case of fire, enable the audience to depart 
without the least hazard; and though it be 
necessary to confine the entrances to a few 
in number, yet there ought to be many 
large doors, hung on the outside, ready to be 
thrown open at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, and upon any sudden alarm.”’ Ina foot- 
note the writer says: ‘‘The dreadful con- 
sequence of doors hung on the inside cannot be 
too much attended to, thousands have fallen a 
prey to the flames, through that single circum- 
stance, when an alarm takes place all are eager 
to gain the outside, and the crowd carry the door 
with them till it shuts; others pressing forward 
prevent it being opened, and thus they are con- 
fined to destruction.’’ : 

I may be accused of referring to what is known 
by every architect when I draw attention to the 
above words of Saunders; but I ask why, if 
every architect knows the necessity of this 
simple means of increasing the safety of the 
public, do we find thousands of churches, chapels, 
lecture halls, and other places where the public 
assemble in large numbers with the doors opening 
inwards 2 Architects cannot plead ignorance. 

Toreturn to Saunders’s description of structural 
detail. ‘‘ Partition walls,’’ he says, ‘‘ should te 
carried quite through the roof in as many places 
of the building as opportunities afford ; and no 
one would neglect to render it insulated where it 

' is possible,’’ 
| This last sentence brings me to the all-im- 
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rtant and much-discussed question of what is 
ag suitable site for a theatre? What is a safe 
site? Saunders practically says an isolated site 
when you can get it, and that, in fact, puts the 
whole question in a nutshell. It has been argued 
again and again that on the Continent, isolated 
sites are obtained, because state aid is available, 
and that managers can thereby afford to procure 
better sites. There are, however, other difficulties 
in addition to that of the prohibitive cost which 
have prevented English managers obtaining per- 
fectly isolated sites; theatres to be made to pay 
must be situated in the densely populated or 
fashionable quarters of the town, and within a 
very limited centre. Here land is not only dear, 
but very difficult to obtain at any price, and it 
is only when such rare opportunities arise as 
local street improvements, that the enterprising 
manager has the remotest chance of finding a 
suitable and isolated site for his theatre ; when 
he has that, fortunate is the architect who has 
the theatre to design, for his work should then 
be all plain sailing. One point must not be lost 
sight of: that it is on the Continent that the worst 
disastrous panics and losses of life have occurred. 
The cause of this, however, is not so much from 
‘structural defects, as from the fact that our Con- 
tinental neighbours are of a more excitable tem- 
perament, and rush into a stampede sooner than 
the cooler-headed Britisher. Much, too, is due 
to the foresight of the British manager. 

To meet the demands of the circumstances 
under which we are thus placed, we do not find 
the rules as to site enforced in England so 
stringent as those of the continent. The rule of 
the London County Council reads as follows, and 
I have endeavoured, by the aid of a diagram, to 
illustate this regulation : 


One half, at least, of the total length of the 
boundaries of the site of any such premises which 
consist of an entire building, and in case ofa 

room or other such premises not consisting of an 
entire building, one half, at least, of the total 
length of the boundaries of the site of the build- 
ing of which such. room or other such premises 
form part, shall abut upon public thoroughfares, 
of which one thoroughfare at least shall be not 
less than 40ft. wide, and of the remainder, none 
shall be less than 30ft. wide if a carriageway, or 
20ft. wide if a footway. 

“Tf, in compliance with Regulation No. 10, 
an additional passage or way should be necessary, 
it may be provided by means of a private passage 
or way. 

‘‘Such passage or way shall not be less than 
10ft. in width, and under the complete control of 
the owner of such premises, and no doors, win- 
dows, or other openings of the adjoining pre- 
mises communicate therewith, or overlook 
any portion of such passage or way.”’ 


Regulation No. 10 reads as follows :— 


‘Two separate exits, not leading into the same 
thoroughfare or way, shall be provided to every 
tier or floor of such premises. 

“« Tf any tier or floor shall be divided into two 
parts, two separate exits, not leading into the 
same thoroughfare or way, shall be provided to 
each of such parts. 

“Such exits shall be arranged so as to afford a 
ready means of egress from both sides of each 
tier or floor, and shall lead directly into a 
thoroughfare or way.’’ 


As the circumstances and difficulties are some- 
what similar in the City of New York as in 
London, it is interesting to compare the regula- 
tions there enforced with that already quoted. 


‘‘Hvery theatre, opera-house, or building 
hereafter erected for theatrical, operatic, or for 
‘any public amusement, or the remodelling of 
any building for the aforesaid purpose, shall 
have at least one front in the public highway or 
street, and in front there shall be suitable means 
of entrance and exit for the audience. In addi- 
tion to the aforesaid entrances and exits on the 
public highway, there shall be reserved for 
service in case of emergency, in every such 
building, an open space equal to one-sixth of the 
width of the building, outside to outside measure- 
ment, and in no case less than 8ft. in width in 
the clear in its narrowest part, on the one side 
not bordering the street, where the building is 
located on a corner plot, and on both sides of 
said building, where there is but one frontage 
on the street.’’ ‘ 
Since the preparation of this diagram, the 
Laws relating to the Construction of Buildings 
in the City of New York have been this year! 
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amended, and some interesting variation is 
made in the required width of the open space 
at the side of the theatre, the dimension being 
rightly governed by the seating capacity of 
the house. , 

The amendment allows that the width of the 
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open court or courts shall be not less than /7it., 
when the seating capacity is not over 1,000 
people ; above 1,000, and not more than 1,800 
people, 8ft. in width; and above 1,800 people, 
10ft. in width, 

The open court or courts shall begin on a line 
with or near the proscenium wall, and shall 
extend the length of the auditorium proper, to 
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or near the wall separating the same from the 
entrance lobby or vestibule. 

‘“‘A separate and distinct corridor must be 
provided in a New ‘York theatre to ‘continue 
from the open spaces to the street through such 
superstructure as may be built on the street side 
of the auditorium. ‘These corridors must in no 
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case be reduced in width more than required for 
the thickness of the outer wall forming one side 
of the corridor, nor are they to be more than 3ft. 
narrower than the open spaces. The openings 
to these corridors must have doors or gates open- 
ing outwards towards the street; the outer or 
street gates may not project beyond the street 
line when open. Recesses not exceeding din. in 
depth are to be left in the walls at the sides to 
receive the gates when open, so as not to diminish 
the width of exit. During the performance the 
doors or gates must be kept open by strong 
locks.”’ 

With regard to the compulsory open spaces at 
the sides of a New York theatre, they must at 
no time be used for storage purposes, or for any 
other purpose but the legitimate use of exits. 
This is purely a question of management. ‘‘ The 
level of the corridors from the open spaces must 
not be more thax one step above the side walk.”’ 

With regard to Continental regulations, we 
find in St. Petersburg, Brussels, and Italy per- 
fect isolation is insisted upon, and in Brussels, 
where the surrounding open space is less than 
10ft. Gin. wide, there must be no windows over- 
looking the theatre belonging to adjoining 
premises. This, of course, is to prevent fire or 
smoke from neighbouring houses entering the 
theatre and causing false alarm. The London 
County Council insist that no theatre shall be 
erected upon a site within 20ft. of any windows 
or other openings belonging to any other premises 
overlooking the site. 

In Austria only the large theatre need be per- 
fectly isolated ; the smaller play-houses, holding 
less than six hundred spectators, may have the 
back wall of the stage abutting on other premises. 
In Paris, theatres may be built either attached 
or detached. In case of their being detached, 
there must be left on all sides, with the exception 
of those adjoining the public way, a clear space 
or passage way not less than 9ft. 10in. wide, 
providing the neighbouring houses have no 
openings npon the said passage. If such is not 
the case, the width must be increased in propor- 
tion to the size and general arrangement of the 
building. No doorway may be formed between 
the passageway and any portion of the adjoining 
premises in the case of a Paris theatre which is 
detached, nor any communication formed between 
any portion whatever of thetheatre and the adjoin- 
ing premises, in case the theatre is attached. 

The vast importance of the judicious choice 
of site can be more clearly seen from the 
references I have made from various codes of 
regulations, than from any arguments of mine. 
Not only must the site be considered with 
regard to obtaining ready and ample means of 
exit, but also as to the nature and character of 
the surrounding premises, the risk that will be 
incurred, if any, from the contents of such 
premises, and from the nature of the trade 
carried on therein. One would not choose a 
site next to a timber yard, or abutting on a fire- 
work factory; it must always be remembered 
that it only requires the smell of a puff of smoke 
to cause one of the audience to cry fire, and the 
whole house to get up ina mad rush. The site 
question is, therefore, an all-important one, and 
I do not hesitate to say that one cannot build a 
good or safe theatre on a bad site. It is obvious, 
that many exits leading directly into the streets, 
must assist towards securing the safety of the 
public. The number of exits and their fitness 
depend entirely upon the appropriateness of the 
site: a site must be found to suit the plan, not 
a plan to suit the site. , 

The rules and regulations that are enforced in 
various towns and cities at home and abroad, 
have forbidden the building of a place of public 
entertainment upon a plot of land behind a row 
of houses facing the street. These backyard 
theatres, which, fortunately for public safety 
are things of the past, were entered by long 
narrow passages passing through other premises 
in other occupation in no way separated from 
them by fire-resisting walls and floors, In some 
cases these entrances were part of the ground 
floor of dwelling-houses, and if at any time fire 
had occurred in theliving-rooms over, the entrance 
to the theatre would have been completely cut 
off as a means of escape. f 

When such condition of affairs as these existed F 
people satisfied themselves that ‘‘extra exits,’” 
“alarm exits,’’ or ‘emergency exits’’ (falsely 
so-called) would be available when wanted. Now, 
from years of observation and study of this class 
of building, I may assert without hesitation that 
people always will go out the way they come in 
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and the only exception to this rule is among the 
habitués of a theatre, who know their way about 
the theatre as well as they do about their own 
houses. I know of one theatre where from the 
stalls seats the street can be seen througb the 
exit door, and yet the public prefer going up- 
stairs to the dress-circle level and down again 
to the street, because they came in that way. 
T illustrate this instance to show how the public 
are most difficult to deal with, and will not take 
advantage even in calm moments of the extra 
exits provided. 

Entrances and exits should be so planned as to 
correspond and balance the one with the other, 
and this calls for a symmetzical plan, a simple 
plan—a plan that can be taken in at a glance, the 
one side corresponding with the other—a pit 
exit on the north, and a pit exit on the south; 
a gallery staircase.on the right, a gallery stair- 
case on the left. To obtain this all depends on 
the site: either the site must be isolated or 
passageways must be given up by the owner, to 
leave open spaces on both sides of the auditorium, 
as required by the New York regulations. I shall 
have to dwell more fully upon the symmetrical 
arrangement of entrances and exits when dealing 
with the chapter upon this detail of theatre 
planning. 

Before leaving the all-important question of 
site, 1 may, perhaps, be permitted to quote Sir 
Eyre M. Shaw upon this point. Hesays: ‘If 
a theatre be surrounded on several sides by other 
buildings, it should have no windows or other 
openings in the direction of those buildings, and 
care should be taken that it should be so con- 
structed that it would be impossible for it to be 
affected by anything happening in them. The 
practice, for instance, of allowing the roof ofa 
building to lean against a theatre wall with 
openings in it above the point of contact is one 
wholly inconsistent with the safety of the visitors 
of the theatre. No rule can be laid down as to 
the distance to be allowed in towns, as so much 
depends on the nature and contents of the 
adjoining buildings, and the purposes for which 
they are used; but in any special case it re- 
quires but a very small exercise of intelligence 
to ascertain instantly by personal observation 
whether fire could be communicated or not.’’ 


ee 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN CHICAGO, 


Ties Common Council of Chicago have issued 

a rule affecting the height of buildings, 
which is, briefly, that no building shall be here- 
after erected in the city of a height exceeding 
150ft ; that if the street is not more than 80ft. 
wide, no building upon any street or plot abutting 
thereon is to exceed 125ft. ; and that no building 
exceeding 100ft. in height shall be erected upon 
any street, or lot abutting any street, the width 
of which is not more than 40ft. Where, how- 
ever, any building is erected with frontage upon 
two or more streets of different widths, the 
height of such building shall not exceed the 
average of the maximum heights which are per- 
mitted. For‘example, where a_ building is 
erected fronting two streets of 40ft. and 80ft. 
respectively, the height shall not exceed 1123ft. 
But if any building is set back in whole or in 
part from the street line in such manner as to 
increase the width of the street in front of the 
same, or in front of any part, not less than one- 
third of such building, then an increase in the 
height will be permitted directly in proportion 
to the aggregate increase in the width of the 
street so made; but no building exceeding 150ft. 
shall be so increased in height, nor shall the 
height of any building be so increased as to 
exceed 150ft. It is provided, moreover, that 
parts of buildings may be carried to greater 
heights back of and within a line drawn from 
a point in the opposite side of street at the esta- 
blished grade, through the highest point of wall 
of said building next to street; but no building 
exceeding 150ft. in height shall be so increased 
in height. Spires, towers, domes, or cupolas 
limited to an area of 15 per cent. of the ground 
area of building may exceed the above heights. 
These limitations certainly exceed those which 
sanitary and wxsthetic conditions would suggest. 
For example, a structure 100ft. in height ina 
street of only 40ft. wide is excessive, as that 
height exceeds twice the width of street, and 
would seriously interfere with the light of lower 
rooms, at least in this country, but the difference 
of latitude has to be taken into consideration. 
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Tiled Roof 142 sqr. metre. 
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Tarred Board Roof 112 sqr. metre. 
=---- Wood Cement Roof 102 sqr. metre, 


SAND, EARTH, AND GRASS ROOFING. 


T is very interesting to learn that there are 
roofs which need no gutters, and which are 
so flat that upon them gardens, terraces, bleach- 
ing and drying grounds, &c., can be placed. 
We herewith draw the attention of our readers 
to these roofs, which have already gained for 
themselves the highest approval of magistrates 
and other competent persons in Germany and 
adjacent countries for buildings of all kinds, butare 
not known yet, or very little, in England, where, 
however, they were patented a short time ago. 
There certainly seems room for them in this 
country, if only that they render possible a 
small garden, or at least a piece of lawn, on the 
tops of our houses, where now and then we can 
enjoy an undisturbed hour in something like 
fresh air. These roofs have been in use in 
Germany about fifty years, and have proved to 
be not only absolutely watertight, but also 
thoroughly fireproof, and give the highest pro- 
tection against storms, heat, cold, dust, snow, 
hail, &c, They can be adapted to every building 
and to every climate. They are very cheap, and 
in manufactories about 40 per cent. of surface is 
gained, and very considerable expenses in wood 
and wages are saved, as the windows are very 
easy to be placed and light is gained. These 
roofs can be constructed with slopes towards 
the middle, so that the rainwater will be con- 
ducted through hollow pillars or tubes into basins 
placed in the middle of the building, where it can 
be employed for several purposes. These roof- 
ings are being introduced into our country by 
Mr. C. F. Beer, architect, of Cologne (Rhine), 
and Mr. Alan B. Crombie, of Dumfries (now 
his representative), was the first architect who 
made a trial of them in England, which has been 
proved most satisfactory. The above illus- 
tration shows the various roofing methods and 
their superficial contents in comparison with the 
wood-cement roof, and show that the latter 
possesses the least roof surface. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
SEVERN TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION. 


N constructing the Severn Tunnel the chief 
precautions had to be taken to resist the 
water pressure, which, of course, is equal all 
round, and according to the head of water at each 
point, and these converging pressures have to be 
resisted by the brickwork. Thus the vertical 
load is converted into a thrust, or bed pressure, 
all round, and these bed pressures are much 
greater than the water pressures outside, and 
vary in proportion to the radius of curvature of 
the arch. In a paper read by Mr. Charles 
Richardson, M.Inst.C.E., of Bristol, on ‘‘ The 
Severn Tunnel,’’ the author alludes to this 
question of pressure in a river tunnel, and ob- 
serves: ‘‘ The result, therefore, is that, while the 
water pressure on the crown of the arch is 52]b., 
the bed pressure in the arch is 3-ldcwt. on the 
square inch; but the invert being of a flatter 
radius, while the water pressure is 643lb., the 
bed pressure is 6°09cwt., or just about double 
what it is on the arch; so to make them of 
equal strength against water pressure the bed 
should be twice as thick as the arch.’’ 

Our readers will readily follow this reasoning, 
and will understand the necessity of making 
invert arches of segmented form much thicker 
than the crown arches of structures of this kind, 
subject, as they are, to converging pressures 
from without, and which are intensified in the 
beds between the voussoirs, especially those 
beds in which the ‘‘line of pressure’’ does not 


coincide with, as in those of the invert, the flat 
curve of which may be regarded as a fiat arch 
under a great load. Unless it is made thick, 
the line of. pressure would be close to the 
intrados at springing, and would pass close to 
the extrados at crown. In the Severn Tunnel the 
27in. invert would have been strong enough to 
bear the thrust if the load had been distributed, 
but it actually ‘‘gave way in some places 
in the wet part of tunnel, where it 
passed through a bed of hard conglomerate 
rock; for nearly twenty chains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the big spring was so full of 
water under great pressure, which made it 
spurt out in all directions, that the miners had 
considerable difficulty in keeping any light 
burning by which they could see to work.’”’ The 
bricklayers also experienced difficulty from the 
game cause, and considerable labour was entailed 
in putting in the invert in the wet places, for 
after the bottom had been made for the brick- 
work, the clear water welled up in large springs 
from the joints, and from every fissure in the 
rock all over the excavated floor. If the brick 
invert. had been laid on such a bottom, the 
pressure of water upwards (60lb. to the inch) 
would have raised the brickwork up in a body, or 
forced its way through the joints, washing out 
the cement. a 
pressure was taken off by 3in. iron pipes against 
all the springs in the side and upper walls, and 
by a12in. stoneware pipe cut through the rock 
under centre of invert, so as to drain off the leak- 
age during the construction, and to allow the 
cement to set. The brickwork consisted of six 
4iin. rings in the arch and invert, bonded 
work in the side walls. After corking 
up the pipes and stopping the invert 
drain six months after the brickwork had 
been finished, to give time for the cement to 
set, the pressure gradually came against the 
brickwork till the pressure of 601b. per inch was 
reached. As soon as this pressure was felt, 
streams of water spurted through many joints of 
the work with much force, and sometimes a flake 
2in. thick would fly off with a pistol sound. On 
the invert the water pressure was most remark- 
able. A patch of 20 or 30 square yards of the 
top ring of brickwork could be seen to rise slowly 
till it fell to pieces a heap of loose bricks. These 
were cleared away, and soon the second ring 
began to rise slowly and fall to pieces, and the 
third ring followed in the same manner. To 
prevent further destruction to the invert, the 
contractor uncorked the pipes and took the 
pressure off. 


At a meeting of the Royal Hibernian Academy of 
Arts, held on the 18th inst., Mr. J. L. Robinson 
and Mr, Johnston Inglis, Associates, were elected 
constituent members of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, which elections have since received the 
approval of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
We congratulate Mr. Robinson, who is well known 
to members of the London Architectural Association 
as the honorary photographer of the excursions and 
as a racy lecturer, on his well-deserved honour. 


The Halifax borough engineer, Mr. Escott, has 
issued a report to that body on a proposed scheme 
for dealing with the borough sewage at Salterhebble. 
The scheme suggested is one by gravitation, 
although eventually it may be found necessary to 
pump the sludge upon higher ground—the water 
in the Hebble brook to be utilised to drive a turbine 
for working the pump. After two years of experi- 
ments, the conclusion arrived at is to construct 
settling tanks, precipitation tanks, and sludge filter 
beds, and to treat the sewage with chemicals. The 
estimated cost, exclusive of land, is £14,000, and 
the annual expenditure, again exclusive of land, 
£2,000. The cost of the land is £5,683. 


To avoid this evil the water 
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Their plans, 
among our plates on the 8th and 15th inst. 
present drawings show the two leading sections 
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TURRET STAIRCASE, STANMORE HALL. 


Sranmore Haut isa fine mansion situate in the 
north of Middlesex, and commanding splendid 
views in the neighbourhood. It has recently 
been largely added to for Mr. W. R. D’ Arcy, the 
present owner, The turret staircase leading to 
the rooms occupied by the family we illustrate to- 
day. On plan it is octangular, with a square 
well-hole, the four newel-posts running right up 
from the ground to the second floor. Steps only 
occur upon four sides of the octagon, the other 
four forming triangular buildings. All the 
soffits of the stairs are panelled, and the whole 
is executed in wainscot, the walls being built of 
Beer stone. The windows are filled with quarry 
glazing of Venetian rippled glass and opalescent 
glass, which, when seen against the sky, shows a 
soft golden tint, but against the buildings a 
milky white. The glass was supplied by Messrs. 
Simpson and Son, of St. Martin’s-lane. The 
whole of the rest of the work was executed by 
Messrs. George Grimwood and Sons, of Sud- 
bury, except the carving, which was executed by 
Messrs. S. W. Elmes and Son, of South Ken- 
sington. The drawing is by the architect, Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon, A.R.I.B.A., of Ipswich. 


OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


We have now so fully illustrated all the five 


designs submitted in the final competition, that 


very litile indeed remains to be said in respect 
to this sheet, which further represents the de- 


sign sent in by Messrs. Perkin and Cheston. 
elevation, and details figured 
The 


giving particulars of the Town-hall and its 


approaches under the tower, which formed the 
main feature in the chief front of their buildings. 


Our Illustrations. 
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SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 


Yuesz water-colour sketches of Andalusian 
architecture were made by Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith during his tour in Spain last winter. It 
is no use to attempt out-of-door sketching else- 
where at that time of the year; but_in Spain, 
unless the season is exceptional, lovely weather 
may be counted upon up to the end of December. 


TWO HOUSES AT SUTTON. 


Tress houses have been lately erected from the 
designs of Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 
‘©The Nook,” shown by the upper sketch, was 
built for the architect’s own occupation. Inside 
there is an interesting old oak staircase, which 
was taken out of a house in Burlington-street, 
W., and the mantelpieces came from some old 
houses which were pulled down in Liverpool- 
street when the Great Eastern Railway Com- 


The Court of Oranges, in front of the Mosque of 
Cordova, seen in the brilliant sunlight at that 
season, when the trees are laden with ripe 
oranges—with its grand bell tower, fountains, 
its great orange and olive trees and palms all 
inclosed in arcades and walis of crumbling grey 
and yellow stone, and rich brown tile roofs to 
the cloisters, and green sward—is a dream of 
beauty never to be forgotten. Cordova is cer- 
tainly one of the most picturesque, as well as one 
of the most interesting, of southern Spanish cities 
both to the artist and to the architect. The 
Giralda Tower, in Seville, is drawn by every- 
body, and well repays the draughtsman for his 
trouble. There is no more successful example of 
adaptation of Renaissance architecture to an 
existing pagan building, and the details of the 
Moorish work in this tower are most refined, and 
worthy of close study. A Courtyard in Seville 
forms an entirely self-composed subject, and is 
to be found immediately to the north of the 
church of St. Salvador. 


SELSDON PARK. 


SELspuNE in Sanderstede, in the 10th century 
was the property of Duke Elfred, a Saxon noble- 
man, and formed part of the manor of Sander- 
stead long before the Doomsday Survey. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
Sanderstead, with Selsdon, passed into the hands 
of John Ownsted, Serjeant of Carriages to Queen 
Elizabeth. At a subsequent period the property 
belonged to the Bowyers, and afterwards became 
the property of Wm. Coles, who in 1809 sold it 
to Geo. Smith, M.P. The house was more lately 
tenanted by the Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Thorold), 
and is now the property of William Stevens. 
By this time the building had degenerated into 
a stucco baronial hall, but has now been entirely 
refaced with red brick and stone dressings, and 
the interior elaborately decorated and refitted, 
from the designs of Mr. W. F. Unsworth. The 
builders were Messrs. W. H. Lascelles and Co., 
London. The plumbing and drainage was done 
by Messrs, Norris and Sons, Sunningdale. 
stone-built conservatory, from the designs of 
Wyatt and Brandon, remains untouched. The 
upper view herewith illustrated is now being 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


wany enlarged the terminus. 
erected in local red bricks, and tiles for the 
hanging tiling. Broseley tiles are used for the 
roofs. 
situated on the Brighton-road, and belongs to 
Mr. Herbert Carty. Mr. G. Burrage, of Sutton, 


The 


Both houses are 


The house shown by the lower view is 


was the builder of ‘‘ The Nook,” and Mr. J. B. 


Potter, of the same place, erected the other 


house. 
OLD OAK FURNITURE. 


Tux buffet, a beautiful piece of 16th-century 
furniture, is of Italian workmanship entirely, 
carved out of dark oak; and it is surmised from 
the character of the figures, angels, cherubim, 
&c., some of which have chaplets round their 


necks, that it was executed in a monastery by an 


order of monks who distinguished themselves in 
the art of wood-carving. The buffet was pur- 
chased at a sale of the furniture of the late Mr. 
F. C. Scott, in Swansea, and was bought by 
him some thirty years ago at the sale of the 
furniture of the late Mr. Powell at Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, now the residence of Madame Patti. It 
can be traced to have been in Mr. Powell’s 
family over 100 years. It is in a most excellent 
state of preservation, The dimensions are 5ft. 3in. 
high, 3ft. 10in. wide, and lft. 3in. deep. The 
doors are 2in. thick, solid, elaborately carved 
inside, below these doors are two drawers, together 
with a sliding shelf, shown partly open in the 
sketch. The buffet proper is supported at the 
two front angles by caryatides. The back of 
the lower portion is richly panelled, and the 
whole stands on a substantial pot-board. This 
piece of furniture is the property of Mr. Charles 
T. Ruthen, of Swansea, and we are indebted to 
him for sending us the photograph (taken by Mr. 
H. A. Chapman, of Swansea), from which our 
sketch was made. The two Italian chairs are 
fine specimens of design in scrollwork, showing 
great fertility of invention and ingenuity in 
producing a dignified result, the scale of the 
parts being maintained with considerable skill. 
They are located in the Bargello at Florence. 


CHRIST CHURCH, HAM HILL, KENT. 


Tu1s church was begun on the Ist March, and is 
to take nine months to complete. The estimated 
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cost is £2,000, without taking into account the 
tower and other work, the cost of the former 
being put at £600. The building is to seat about 
270 persons. The church was started by the 
late Vicar of Birling, in consequence of the 
houses of Lower Birling being built almost 
adjoining those of Snodland. The ground has 
been given by the Rev. Canon Coulson, of 
Bramley Vicarage, Guildford. Mr. H. P. 
Monckton, F.R.I.B.A., of 32, Walbrook, 
London, E.C., is the architect. Mr. Robert 
Langridge, of Birling, is the builder. The 
church is designed in the Harly English style. 


6—— ¢—__——_— 


NEW FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT 
STOKE NEWINGTON. 


O* Saturday last Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, 

whose help has materially assisted its 
establishment, at the invitation of the Com- 
missioners, and the leading inhabitants of the 
parish, opened the new Free Public Library in 
Church-street, Stoke Newington. We hope to 
illustrate the building shortly, which is certainly 
one of the most complete and suitable we have 
ever seen erected for the money. 

The Commissioners procured ten designs for 
the new builing, and selected one submitted 
under the motto ‘‘ Spes,’’ which was found to be 
that of Messrs. Bridgman and Goss. 

This design was in due course sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board, and tenders were 
invited for the erection of a building in accord- 
ance therewith. Twelve tenders were obtained, 
the highest being for the’sum of £3,262, and the 
lowest (that of Mr. W. M. Dabbs, of Stamford 
Hill) for the sum of £2,648, which was accepted, 
and the building is now completed. 


<a —$___-- 


ADMISSIONS TO ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL, ROYAL ACADEMY, JULY, 1892. 


Urpmr Scnoor.—H. P. Adams, C. W. Baker, J. 
Borrowman, jun., A. W. Cleaver, P. G, Newbon, R. A, 
Reid, A. Dunbar Smith, A. B. Yeates. 

Lowzz Sconoon.—H. B. Cresswell, W..H. Hazell, T. G. 
Lucas, A. A. Reeve, H. A. Saul. 


$$$? <> o —_____ 


CHIPS. 


The Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have decided on the design of the sarcophagus in 
which the remains of the late Duke of Clarence are 
to be placed in the Memorial Chapel at Windsor 
Castle. The marble for the tomb has. been sent to 
England by the Empress of Austria. The work has 
been intrusted to Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 


The new baths and washhouses in Roman-road, 
Bow, were formally opened on Wednesday evening. 
They have been erected from designs by Messrs. 
Hamor and Pinches, of John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
The whole of the skylights are glazed upon the 
patent system of W. EH. Rendle and Co. of West- 
minster. 


Messrs. Ross, the contractors for the new Black 
Isle Railway from Muir of Ord to Fortrose, a 
distance of 13} miles, were able to convey stock on 
Monday from the station at Munlochy to the High- 
land Society’s show at Inverness. The distance 
from Muir of Ord to Munlochy is about eight miles, 
and although not yet passed by the Board of Trade 
inspector, the line is all but ready for opening for 
traffic. On to Fortrose the construction is, not- 
withstanding the difficult nature of the works 
between Munlochy and Arroch, in a very advanced 
state. 


Ata meeting of the City Commission of Sewers 
on Tuesday, it was reported that the buildings on 
the south side of Ludgate-hill had been pulled 
down, and that the widening of this thoroughfare, 
which has been 20 yearsin progress, is now virtually 
completed. 


The General Works Committee of the Coventry 
city council brought to a conclusion on Tuesday a 
protracted consideration of the question of the dis- 
posal and treatment of the sewage. Mr. Mansergh 
was recently consulted as an expert, and he sub- 
mitted three alternative schemes, the largest of 
which was recommended as the most advisable. 
The scheme is one of broad irrigation in the Avon 
Valley between Brandon and Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 
The report will be presented to the council at its 
meeting three weeks hence. 


The North Bierley Joint Hospital, Low Moor, is 
nearing completion. It is being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent double fronted Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues, and patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and inlet tubes, the same being supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. Mr. W. 
Longley, of Bradford, is the architect. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


se may surprise many persons to hear that the 
Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
(Limited) continues in existence, and on Tuesday 
last held its eighth ordinary general meeting. 
Such business-like procedure and persistence is 
worthy of a better cause. No one can say that 
the construction of a bridge across the Straits of 
Dover is an impossibility ; but we can all point 
out the improbability of the thing. The success 
of the Forth Bridge has apparently given a 
certain number of people the idea that one has 
only to draw outa plan of a deep-sea bridge, and 
the lapse of a few years will see the work an 
accomplished fact, wind and weather not enter- 
ing into the calculation. It does notrequire great 
intelligence to see the difference between pro- 
posals dealing with firm foundations, ready made, 
and those relating to none, or, at the least, mere 
shifting sands beneath a treacherous sea. In 
works like the Forth Bridge and the Eddystone 
Lighthouse there have been firm foundations to 
commence operations upon. The Eddystone 
Rock in the Channel and the Island of Inch- 
garvie in the Firth of Forth are substantial facts. 
So may be the chalk bed of the Straits of Dover, 
but it is not ready to hand like the other 
foundations. 


However, the company are sanguine enough, 
and since the names of the big Continental engi- 
neers and Sir Benjamin Baker were mentioned 
by the chairman as being associated with the 
proposed undertaking, it is not for a mere critic 
to take a disparaging view of things. Accord- 
ing to the chairman’s statements, a new route 
—the result of careful inquiry by eminent engi- 
neers—has been chosen, with the advantage of 
a shorter communication and superior soil, and 
as a result the number of piers has been reduced 
from 121 to only 72, the spans being increased 
in size, andnow measuring 400 and 500 métres 
alternately from end to end. Only seven years, 
it is said, will be required for the construction 
of the bridge, four years being for work in the 
sea itself. The cost is estimated at 800 millions 
of francs, or 32 millions sterling. The company, 
like the County Council, have great hopes of a 
Liberal Government; but if any Government 
sanctions a bridge across the Channel —pre- 
suming that its construction was possible—then 
Parliament will be a something that has gone 
from bad to worse. The Straits of Dover are 
quite full enough of shipping without an assembly 
of bridge-piers blocking the way. 


With the memory of the building at Clay bury 
still green, it is a little startling to hear that the 
County Council have advertised for a site for a 
new lunatic asylum to accommodate not less than 
1,000 patients. On Jan. 1 last there were no 
less than 10,508 lunatics for whom the London 
County Council is primarily responsible to pro- 
vide accommodation. These figures are as im- 
pressive as any in Mr. John Hutton’s statement 
of the annual work of the council. 


Statistics of this kind are always surprising in 
the totals. Thus, one would not imagine that in 
a single year there would be proceedings taken in 
2,658 cases of dangerous structures. All these 
returns only go to show how vast London is 
becoming—an overgown ‘‘ wen,” as Cobbett 
styled it even in his day. An appalling 
number of persons of unsound mind, a ridicu- 
lously large total of dangerous structures dealt 
with, &e., &c., are only indications of a constant 
and rapid growth, the borders of the Metropolis 
ever extending further and further from Charing 
Cross as representing the centre of London. On 
occasions when I chancé to goto any district on 
the immediate outskirts of London that I have 
not visited for a number of years, I am as- 
tonished at the miscellaneous developments, and 
the greatly increased area covered by bricks and 
mortar. Not only does London’ grow from 
within—in the matter of population—but steadily 
swells from without, the surplus inhabitants of 
villagesand towns in counties surrounding the 
Metropolis being added to the native population. 
Hence we may appreciate the value of the work 
of the parks and open spaces committee, and all 
who endeavour to provide more “lungs” toa 
body that grows so vastin size. Also we can ap- 
preciate the value of the river Thames, forming 
as it does a regular ventilating conduit right 
through the city. 
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The statement of amounts expended by the 
Council during the year is also a matter of big 
figures. A gross disbursement of £612,000 is 
made up as follows: Main drainage precipitation 
works and sludge ships, £170,000; asylums, 


£153,000; street improvements, £116,000; 
bridges, tunnel, and ferry, £75,000; parks, 
£46,000; housing of the working classes, 


£24,000; fire brigade, £22,000 ; electric testing, 
and weights and measures, £6,000. Receipts 
from Charity Commissioners, local authorities 
and others towards parks and open spaces, to the 
extent of £155,000, left a net capital disburse- 
ment for the year of £457,000. Here we find 
drainage, as usual, heading the liat of items, and 
forming a fine handle for those who argue that 
the London system of sewage disposal is on the 
wrong system; while the amount laid out on 
street improvements is comparatively modest. 


Dr. C. A. Burghardt’s paper on ‘‘ Sewage and 
its Purification,’’ duly read on Friday last at 
the annual meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers, at 
Bury, can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. 
Sewage farming and the precipitation processes 
were condemned alike, but the lecturer ventured 
no suggestions. To make some practical pro- 
posal as to the method of overcoming the diffi- 
culties named would have been the least that one 
would have expected. : 


Londoners should look to the state of their 
cisterns and be wary of milk. Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, the Medical Officer of Health to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, reports that, 
though the mortality in the present outbreak of 
scarlet fever is low, the epidemic—if epidemic it 
may be called—increases. At the beginning of 
the month, 2,460 cases were under treatment or 
isolation. Diphtheria and diarrhoeal ailments are 
said to be on the increase. Dr. Saunders thinks 
the figures more significant in that this is only 
the commencement of the season at which 
zymotic diseases become more active, and states 
that the origin of the visitation in France has 
been drinking of impure water from the Seine. 
The warning as to water should not go unheeded. 
If there is to be any cholera this year, house- 
holders will do well to commence at once a system 
of regular and periodically cleansing and 
examination of cisterns and tanks, and keep it 
up. If they never give up the practice they will 
find, or may have faith to believe, that they and 
ae families will be untold gainers in point of 

ealth. 


One dreads to think of the cistern in the 
average small London house. If it does not 
contain the decaying corpses of rats or mice, it 
will be found to possess a deposit of a most 
doubtful nature, and probably also a scum on the 
surface of the water scarcely less inviting. The 
worst of it is that, even if these householders 
hear of the necessity for cleansing cisterns and 
all receptacles for drinking-water, they will 
generally ignore the warning. The milk question, 
too, is apt to be misconceived. It is imagined 
that the milk itself is at fault, whereas it is the 
passing of milk through infected atmospheres 
that causes the danger. Milk, it has been satis- 
factorily ascertained, absorbs fever and other 
germs as a sponge absorbs water’ Thus a glass 
of milk standing in a room where fever rages will 
absorb germs or microbes, and becomes a danger- 
ous potion to any person liable to take fevers, &c. 
While water should be clean, then, milk should 
be boiled. These facts with regard to milk 
ought to be made more widely known by local 
sanitary authorities, especially at a time when so 
much scarlet fever is about. The danger of dirty 
water and foul cisterns is more generally appre- 
ciated, although unfortunately too often dis- 
regarded. Gorn. 

Or ? ——_—__—_— 


Under the will of the late Mr. Edwin Smallwood, 
needle-maker, of Redditch, £15,000 is left for the 
erection of a cottage hospital in that town, and 
£3,000 for the building of almshouses. 


The eleciric light is being introduced into the 
colleges as well as in the city of Oxford, under the 
direction of Mr. J, H, M. Leany, engineer to the 
Oxford Electric Company. On Tuesday week the 
inauguration of the new light took place in the 
dining-hall of Magdalen College. The hall is fitted 
up with 76 incandescent lamps of 16 candle-power, 
arranged in groups of four and six lights. The 
installations at Brasenose and Hertford Colleges 
will be completed within the next month. 
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THE RECENT ELECTION OF THE AA 
COMMITTEE. 
A STORM IN A TEACUR. 

17 will be fresh in the recollection 

readers interested in the welfare and y 
gress of the Architectural Association that at the 
closing meeting of that body, held on the 27th 
May, a long and animated discussion took 
as to the propriety or otherwise of the ac } 
the committee in striking the name of Mr 
Gerald Horsley off the list of candidates on the 
voting-papers after they had been issued to mem- 
bers, on the ground that Mr. Horsley hac 
resigned his membership in November last, and 
was, therefore, ineligible. Mr. Leonard Stokes 
contended at that meeting that the resignatic 
was immediately withdrawn, but as no record’ 
the withdrawal and reinstatement of Mr. Horsley 
name appeared in the minutes, the meeting sup 
ported the action of the committee. A fresh 
surprise was revealed on the presentation of th 
scrutineers’ report, for it proved that if the 
for Mr. Horsley had been counted, he would no 
haye been among the successful candidates 
Those who were dissatisfied with the turn ta 
by the proceedings, decided to take steps to t 
the opinion of the members as to whether f 
whole election should not be declared null 
void, anda fresh vote taken. They held that 
the name been omitted from the original votin; 
list, the votes given to that member, and now 
declared to have been lost, would have been dis- 
tributed among the other candidates, thereby 
affecting the composition of the committee. J 
requisition signed by fifteen members was there 
fore forwarded to the secretaries, and in accord 
ance therewith a special meeting was convened 
in the long gallery at 9, Conduit-street, W., on 
Friday evening last. Most of the ‘‘ front-bench ” 
members—those who take the leading part in all 
discussions—were present, and the proceeding: 
were very lively. The new President, Mr. H. 0; 
Cresswell, was unanimously voted to the chair, 
Mr. Gale, secretary, read the requisition con 
vening the meeting, and also By-laws 43 and 44. 
He added that counsel’s opinion had been taken 
as to whether the committee were within their 
rights in striking out the name of a candidate 
who had withdrawn from membership, and as to 
whether the election was thereby invalidated. 
He read the statement of the case, drawn up and 
submitted, and counsel's reply, which supported 
the action of the committee. Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
who was frequently interrupted, moved as 
of resolutions, stating that ‘‘the declared 
of the voting was most unsatisfactory and m 
leading, if not actually invalid,’’ and directing the 
secretaries to issue fresh voting papersand conduct 
the election anew. A long discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. Cole A. Adams, E. Woodthorpe, 
Sydney R. Beale, Greenaway, and others took 
part. The full report of the scrutineers at the 
recent election was called for and read. Mr. 
Greenaway asked that the papers should be ana- 
lysed, so as to show how many gaye less than 
the full number of votes; but it was pointed 
out that it would be impossible to tell from this 
how the votes would have been cast had Mr. 
Horsley not been a candidate, and the aest 
was eventually withdrawn. The following 
amendment was proposed: ‘‘That the com- 
mittee having declared that one of the names 
placed on the voting lists recently issued was imp ro- 
perly so placed, this meeting is of opinion that it 
was properly so placed, he being a member at 
the time.” This amendment was freely dis- 
cussed, Messrs. H, D. Searles-Wood, E. Wood 
thorpe, W. J. Borroughes, Leonard Stokes, Cole 
A. Adams, F. T. W. Goldsmith, E. 8. Gale, 
S. B. Beale, Greenaway, and C. H. Brodie b cing 
among those who assisted in the proceedings. 
On a vote being taken, the amendment was 
carried by a large majority, and Mr. Beale’s 
resolution lost. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
President closed the animated proceedings, the 
result of which, it will be seen, was to reinstate 
Mr. Horsley’s name in the list of members, and 
to declare that the ‘election of May 27th was a 
perfectly valid one, the officers and committee 
having been duly and properly elected. : 


Fre lee 


At the Dublin police-court on Friday, John Ryan, 
Broombridge House, Cabra, was fined £5 for 
having permitted his new house, 105, Phibsborough- 
road, to be occupied without obtaining the written 
certificate of its fitness to be occupied from the city 
surveyor. Mr. Walter Butler, assistant-surveyor, 
proved the case. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XLYV. 
WAINSCOTING. 


ie ccs is the framing or boarding 
which occurs above the line of skirt- 
ing, reaching to the height of from 3ft. Gin. to 
4ft. Gin. usually, sometimes extending even 
higher than this. Wainscoting is to be found 
in the halls and kitchens of ordinary dwell- 
ings, in the form of sheeting, and in this form it 
may also be met with in schools and other public 
buildings. In better class dwellings, instead of 
being simply sheeting (tongued and grooved), 
it takes the form of framing, more or less 
elaborate. 

In the shape of framing, it is also found in 
banking rooms, and the public rooms of insurance 
offices. As has been stated, its simplest form is 
sheeting. Take the case of an ordinary dwelling : 
it would be well if the stairs were in their place 
prior to strapping for the wainscoting. 

With a height of 3ft. 9in. or 4ft., which would 
be the ordinary height, three straps would be 
required in the height; one say about Gin. 
to its top edge, the upper one having its top 
edge just at the height of the wainscoting, so 
as to serve for nailing the capping to, and of 
course the third one would be in the middle of 
these two. These straps would be fastened in 
some of the ordinary ways, such as by plugging 
the walls; or sometimes, in the case of brick- 
work, double hoop-iron is put in the joints where 
it is required, between the two folds of which 
the nails are driven, and these being driven 
through the straps previously hold them firmly. 
However, in many districts of the country the 
plugging is the universal custom. The straps 
should be put up toa line or straight-edge, and 
should be plumb to each other, unless special 


Fig. 297. 


circumstances render it necessary to be other- 
wise. 

The three straps being plumb to each other, 
will thus filla straight-edge if it is placed 
against them. It would be just as well to have 
the architraves in their position before the straps 
are put up, as it will be necessary to preserve 
the margins down along the architraves. In 
the event of wainscoting extending to the stairs, 
the straps will require to reach forward also, and 
it will be necessary to have one running parallel 
to the string or notchboard, so as to receive the 
bottom ends of sheeting, and in order to nail it 
to. It will be understood that the sheeting will 
thus run up along the string-board and form a 
triangle. : 

Fig. 297 gives a skeleton outline to snow this 
triangular point of sheeting, where it runs up 
and terminates on the string. 

The bottom horizontal line is that of the 
floor, and the top line is that of the height 
of the sheeting. The difficulty which would 
be most likely to occur in this case would be 
that of the wainscoting being too full for the 
string-board, but if it could be understood before 
then this should be provided for. If there is to 
be no skirting, then the sheeting should be 
scribed to the floor, each piece as it is put up. 
The usual way is to cut the first or starting-piece 
to the height after it has been scribed to the 
floor, and then scribe the others and nail them ; 
the first piece should also be put up plumb edge- 
wise. The cutting along the top is done after 
it is all up, or if the distance is too great after a 
considerable quantity has been put up a line is 
drawn along, and the cutting is done by means 
of a panel saw, or sometimes even with a tenon 
saw. This cutting is a little awkward, seeing 
that the blade of the saw has to be held hori- 
zontal, but one soon gets used toit. As has been 
_ Said, the top strap is put up, so that the top of 
the wainscoting will just come level with it, 
which makes the cutting much easier. At the 
termination of a side it is usual to cut the piece, 
or it may be necessary to cut two or three pieces 
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to the length before putting them in their place. 
It may also be necessary to refrain from nailing 
several pieces at the end, so as to spring them in. 
Internal anglesare readily got over, as the piece 
which begins to form the angle (right, acute, or 


Fig. 298. 


obtuse) is simply planed to fit the angle and 
butted against if. External angles must be 
either mitred, or arranged with a return head, 
according to the need of the case. 

Fig. 298 gives two examples of finishing at the 
angles, one being, as is seen, that of a V or 
channel-jointed sheeting, and the other being 
that of a beaded sheeting ; both drawings should 
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Fig, 299, 
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be self-explanatory, as they are simple, and such 
as to suit the case under consideration. 
Sometimes two beads instead of one may be 
wrought upon the sheeting, as nowadays we have 
a profusion of beads introduced into many classes 
of work. To finish this wainscoting the only 
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additional feature required is a capping, which 
may be of a very simple kind. 

Fig. 299 gives three of the more usual kinds of 
capping. The middle one is to found in 
churches, or its place may be supplied by some 
other Gothic moulding or other moulding to suit 
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the peculiar style of architecture adopted. The 
capping is nailed through from the outside, being 
nailed into the sheeting and strap either simul- 
taneously or alternately. 
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When a skirting occurs, then no scribing to 
the floor is done; the wainscoting may even be 
several inches short of the floor, reaching down 
so far as that the skirting will well cover it. 
What has been stated up to now may be spoken 
of as the basis of all further kinds of wainscoting. 
It will be readily understood when mentioned 
that in order to use sheeting for wainscoting 
in any other way than simply placing it per- 
pendicularly or diagonally, it will be necessary 
to prepare by a great amount of grounding, or 
extra strapping—or, simpler still, by rough 
boarding in a similar way to counter flooring, 
which is, of course, used as a groundwork for 
a more elaborate flooring, so this rough sheeting 
of walls may serve as a groundwork for fancy 
sheeting of a vast variety of patterns, such as 
herring - boning and many kinds of diaper 
patterns. 

This hint of counter sheeting opens up a way 
for an almost infinite variety of designs in a 
wainscoting composed of sheeting of the tongued 
and grooved class. We may pass on to other 
kinds of wainscoting, and these will be made up 
of framing. The first thing to settle will be 
its height, which will usually be determined 
by its situation. Halls have a moderately high 
wainscoting. State apartments of recent years 
have rather a low wainscoting. In one notable 
case coming under the writer’s notice, the wains- 
coting in these rooms was only the height that 
a surbase would have been if such had been used. 
The decorator’s treatment of the walls in regard 
to colour may sometimes fix the height of the 
wainscoting. However, the height is usually a 
matter strictly within the province of the archi- 
tect, and the workman is only allowed a voice 
in some of the minor details. If the wainscoting 
is alow one, then there will probably be only 
one panel in the height; and as skirtings have 


Fig. 302. 


been pretty fully detailed, it only needs to be 
said that a suitable skirting will be adopted, and 
that the bottom rail of framing is usually a little 
wider than the top one. The panels are seldom, 
if ever, more than 10in. wide. The next point 
is the capping, which, in cases of this kind, is 
usually a little elaborate. 

Fig. 300 gives two examples of capping suit- 
able for wainscoting of the class being dealt with. 
They are given half-size. The drawings, it is 
hoped, are self-explanatory, and the thickness of 
wainscoting will be seen, and also how the joint 
between the capping andthe wainscoting is covered 
by the bead extending over the front of the wains- 
coting. The capping is spiked against the strap, 
which is carried along at the proper height to 
receive the capping and top-rail of the wains- 
coting. It will be obvious from this that the 
strapping must be put up before the plastering is 
finished, or, for that matter, begun, Another 
strap may be carried along to fasten the bottom 
rail to, and also to serve for fixing any grounding 
to which is required for the skirting. The 
wainscoting may be either moulded on the solid, 
or the moulding may be planted in. When of 
oak the moulding is usually solid, but with any 
soft wood the planting is resorted to. The out- 
line of a room is usually taken after the room is 
plastered, and all dimensions figured on the 
sketch-plan prepared for the purpose, and very 
often each piece of framing is set out separately 
on a lath or rod. 

The method of joining at the angles requires a 
little attention. Internal anglesare put together 
as shown in Fig. 301. 7 

This is a very simple arrangement. As will be 
seen, one stile requires to be sufficiently broad to 
allow for the thickness of a return piece of 
framing going against it, and the stile on the 
other piece of framing requires to be the tongue 
wider. 

Fig. 302 gives a sketch of how the external 
angles may be treated; the bead may be of any 
size, according to taste or design; or an ovolo 
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may be substituted instead, both of these being | together with the form of the same, and the 
stopped if required, which will be necessary if | opening-up of the two groined arches of the aisle 
particularly neat work is required at the capping | immediately adjoining, tend greatly to develop 
and skirting. The capping and skirting will be 


mitred at the external angles, and, of course, 
scribed at the internal ones. A.C. SxILiine. 
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ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 


"FNHE church of St. Sepulchre, Holborn Via- 

duct, has been undergoing general repairs 
since November last, being confined principally 
to the exterior. 

The walls to the north, south, and east of the 
church have had their lower portions covered 
with earth upon the outside to the height of 
4 or 5 feet above the level of the floor inside. 
Owing to the continual raising of the ground by 
burials, extending over many long years since, 
this had rendered the walls in many places very 
damp. Open areas have now been formed be- 
tween each of the buttresses, 3ft. wide and lft. 
below the level of inside floor, having retaining 
walls built up with brickwork in cement, the 
whole coped with stone. They are covered in 
with open iron ornamental castings laid flat, so 
that garden-seats may be placed upon them safely 
where thought desirable, thus utilising the whole 
of the churchyard, it having been again well laid 
out by the churchwardens with shrubs and 
flowers, in the interest of the parishioners and 
others who may like to take advantage of it. 

During the progress of the works, and upon 
removing the ground, laying exposed the face of 
the south wall near the east corner, was brought 
to light an interesting portion of what may be 
considered the remains of an ancient crypt or 
underground chapel, having a small doorway and 
two-light window adjoining, the door forming 
an entrance to the crypt beneath the floor of 
south aisle, with window lighting the same at 
its side ; they were both of them bricked up from 
the inside, no remains of the door being found 
but the hooks let into the jambs. The window 
had small slightly pointed openings, all the glass 
was gone; but the iron stanchion and saddle 
bars were in situ, and in good condition. There 
had also been a small window at the east wall of 
this crypt. The whole of the beforementioned 
being below the general level of the churchyard, 
was entirely hidden from view. 

In an engraving’ of this church published in 
1737, there is shown, situate at the east end of the 
south aisle, a retaining wall inclosing a portion 
of the church and churchyard at this corner, 
with an ornamental wrought-iron entrance-gate- 
way at theeast end, leading down by steps inside 
from Giltspur-street to this underground crypt or 
chapel ; a portion of steps to it were found during 
the excavations. Portions of a stone-coped altar 
tomb were also met with, having carved mould- 
ings at edges of same, the top being formed with 
raised foliated cross, having three small steppings 
at base of same, and small leaves at sides 
of stem ; the whole had been terribly muti- 
lated. ‘This portion has been inserted in the 
upper part of the doorway for inspection, 
together with the small windows, showing the 
ironwork as originally executed. These are not 
now easily seen owing to a large stone landing 
being laid above and in front of them, forming 
the entrance to church at the east end of the 
south aisle. When digging for new drain at the 
east side of porch the remains of several stone 
steps, some 5ft, beneath the surface of the 
churchyard, were also discovered, and a small 
doorway leading to a crypt, beneath the floor of 
porch, so that a portion of the vaulting was to be 
seen, showing that there exists a vaulted chamber 
beneath entrance porch; but it is now inacces- 
sible, being again filled up by the general raised 
level of the churchyard. 

New stoneware-pipe drains have been laid to 
take the water from the roofs and inside of 
areas, with inspection chambers, siphon traps, 
and ventilation pipes, &c., throughout. The 
buttresses to the south side, between the 
windows, have been somewhat enlarged, 
and old stonework reinstated, as also the para- 
pets and other portions of the exterior, having 
been executed in Portland stone. There has 
been a new roof, covered with lead, formed over 
St. Stephen's Chapel, situate on the north side of 
north aisle, constructed of oak, with moulded 
ribs and boarded ceiling (the whole being raised 
some l0ft. in height, has allowed the organ also 
to be raised several feet from the floor), which, 


| viewed and questioned, after which Mr. Willis was 
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COMPETITIONS, id 


Tiltman’s design for the above new baths has 

been, on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners’ arbitrator, Mr. Henry Currey, awarded 
the first premium. This is the fourth compe- 
tition in two years in which Mr. Tiltman hag 
met and beaten all comers, and on one of these 
occasions, a$ our readers may remember, he 
obtained the second as well as the first premium. 


Mancuester Royat Iyrrrmary.—At a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Royal Infirmary, 
at. Manchester on Wednesday, the report of a 
sub-committee as to the limited competition for 
the extension of the building was adopted, and 
Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of Carlton- 
chambers, Regent-street, S.W., the author of 
the selected plans, was appointed architect. The 
sub-committee stated that the three sets of plans 
submitted for competition had received careful 
scrutiny, with the view to determine their several 
merits, their relative adaptability for furthering 
the best interests of the institution, their general 
features in respect of harmonising with existing 
surroundings, and in their entirety as tending to 
form an additional ornament to the city. ‘The 
prescribed requirements had been complied with 
by each competing architect. Different methods, 
however, having been followed in working out 
details, the committee had had to give careful 
consideration to each plan with regard to its 
suitability to the uses intended. Two of the 
three competing architects had selected the 
Piccadilly frontage as the one best adapted for 
carrying out an extension. In this conclusion — 
the sub-committee fully concurred. The sub- 
committee had further determined that, if the — 
requisite extension could be effected by a three- 
storied elevation, such would be preferable to 
the addition of a fourth story. They were of 
opinion that each new ward should be built on 
the pavilion principle, and that any scheme cal- 
culated to provide four rows of beds in a 
divided by an intervening screen, would be open 
to sanitary and other objections which do not 
apply to wards constructed on the recognised 
method of placing two rows of beds opposite one 
another against the outer walls. The sub-com- 
mittee had carefully weighed the respective 
advantages of adopting circular walls as against 
longitudinal walls, and, without attempting to 
dogmatise on the question, they had concluded 
that the construction of circular towers would be 


the sound and tone of the organ, and with its 
many new stops and enlarged pipes, has made it 
one of the finest and most effective instruments 
among the City churches. The whole of the 
walls and ceilings of the interior have been 
painted in silicate in several colours throughout. 

The tower also has been restored by having 
the decayed portions of the stonework made good 
in Kentish rag, and where old lines of string- 
courses before existed an endeavour has been 
made to show the several original divisions or 
stages of the tower. 

The whole of these repairs have been ably 
carried out by Messrs. Lidstone and Son, builders, 
under the direction of Messrs. Arthur and A. E. 
Billing, FF.R.1.B.A., for the vicar and church- 
wardens, 
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OBITUARY. 


\ EK regret to announce the death of Mr. 

Henry George Austin, F.R.I.B.A., which 
occurred on Sunday at his residence in the cathe- 
dral precincts, Canterbury, in the 69th year of 
hisage. Thecare of the fabric of the cathedral 
was in the hands of the late Mr. H. G. Austin 
and his father, Mr. G. Austin, for about 80 
years. In 1848 Mr. Austin succeeded his father 
as architect and surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter, and he held the position until his 
retirement some three years since. Under his 
supervision many extensive alterations were 
carried out. Sixteen or seventeen years ago he 
restored the roof of the nave and refaced the 
clock tower, in the niches of which new figures 
were placed. The present library was also built 
by him upon the site of the old dormitories. Mr. 
Austin also took a prominent part in the public 
affairs of Canterbury, both social and political. 
About three years since Mr. Austin resigned his 
appointment under the Dean and Chapter, and 
retired into private life. In May, 1891, he was 
prostrated with an attack of influenza, from 
which he never entirely recovered. He was one 
of the senior Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, having joined as a life 
member in 1851, and some years since served as 
a member of Council. 

Mr. Robert Bruce, one of the most energetic 
labour representatives at the Dundee Town 
Council, died, after a severe illness, in the 
Epidemic Hospital, Dundee, on Friday morn- 
ing. Deceased, who is survived by a widow and 
family, was a joiner by trade, and represented 
that body at the Trades Council, of which he 
had been president for several years. Prior to 
the last sitting of the Trades Union Congress in 
Dundee he was nominated for the office of secre- 
tary—a position to which he was eventually 
elected. In 1890 he and Mr, R. D. B. Ritchie, 
his successor as secretary to the Trades Council, 
were returned to the Town Council as labour 
representatives, the Trades Council guaranteeing 
them funds for their support. In the following 
year he secured seats at the school and parochial 
boards and the gas commission. In the spring 
of last year he contracted typhoid fever while 
making a tour of the slums, and inflammation of 
the lungs supervening, caused death, after many 
months’ suffering in the hospital. 


ing as to make their adoption an incongruity. 
The sub-committee recommended the plans — 
subject to minor changes in detail—of Mr. 
Alexander Graham, which, in their judgment, 
offered the largest advantages architecturally, 
with the fewest countervailing drawbacks. In 
the matter of cost, Mr. Graham submitted the 
following estimates: (1) Two new wings, new 
operating theatre, and alterations of the main 
buildings, £34,000; (2) extension of the nurses’ 
home, including sanitary fittings, £5,020; (8) 
extension of out-patients’ department and altera- 
tions thereto, £1,700—total, £40,720. If the _ 
suggestions of the committee were carried out, 
the increased area built upon would represent less ~ 
than one-third of an acre, and the whole space 
then covered will be less than 1} acres, leaving — 
about 33 acres still uncovered. 


Srarrorp.—The County Council of Stafford- 
shire, at their meeting on Tuesday, adopted the 
recommendation of Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, — 
P.R.I.B.A., the assessor in the competition for — 
the proposed county council buildings, as already — 
announced—viz.: Ist, £150 premium, H, ™ 2 
Hare, 15, Queen-street, Cheapside, H.C. ; 2nd, — 
£100, Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, 2, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, S.W.; and 8rd, £50, Messrs. 
Cooksey and Cox, 17, Buckingham - street, — 
Charing Cross, W.C. Mr. Hare was appointed 
as architect, and it was decided to exhibit all the — 
designs sent in, sixty-three in number, at the 
Shire Hall at Stafford, 
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The Great Eastern Railway Company are about 
to spend £30,000 upon a new station on the main 
line at Colchester. The work will be begun in the 
autumn. 


On. Friday last a new national school was opened 
at Barnard Castle, The new buildings are near the 
church, and are built in two wings, at right-angles. 
The main school is 150ft. by 20ft., and is divided by 
three patent glass sliding partitions. There are four 
class-rooms, each 27ft. by 22ft. The school gives 
accommodation for 250 boys and 250 girls. The 
total cost was £4,500. 


The Southampton Free Library committee 
reported last week that they had received twelve 
applications for the office of clerk of the works for 
the new library buildings, and of these they recom- 
mended the committee to select from Messrs. W. 
Bennett, W. N. Masters, and H. W. Willis. 
Bennett was residing at Liverpool, and had acted as 
clerk of the works during the erection of the Liver- 
pool Exhibition ; Masters wasa Southampton man, 
residing at present at Fulham ; while Willis was also 
a Southampton: man. - The!two latter® were inter- 


A new clock and St. Mary’s of Cambridge chimes — 
has been added to the parish church, Giggleswick, 
by the masters and scholars, past and present, of the 
famous Giggleswick schools. Messrs. Potts and 
Sons, clock manufacturers of Guildford-street and 
Cookridge-street, Leeds, were intrusted with the 
order, and the new clock shows the time on one 
external copper dial, which is painted and gilt, 6ft."~ 
diameter, facing eastwards, the hours and St. 
Mary’s of Cambridge chimes being struck upon the 


elected, peal of six bells in the tower. 


so much out of harmony with the present build- __ 


7 
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Building srtelligence, 


Braprorp. — The foundation-stone of the 
Central Hall for the Primitive Methodists was 
laid on Saturday. Its erection will entail an ex- 
penditure of £4,700, The architects are Messrs. 
H,and E. Marten. On the ground floor are to 
be two large shops, one on either side of the 
vestibule and entrance-hall, which will give access 
to the hall and existing schools, built in 1880. 
On the first floor will be the central hall, a room 
56ft. square. Galleries are to occupy three sides, 
and altogether there will be accommodation for 
about a thousand people. The galleries will be 
supported on cantilevers, bolted into the outside 
walls, The basement is also to be let for busi- 
ness purposes. The contractors are—mason’s 
work, Messrs. Humphrey and Moulson; joinery, 
&c., Mr. James Deacon; plumbing, Mr. G. 
Jackson; slating, Mr. A. Hill; plastering, 
Messrs. B. Dixon and Co.; ironwork, Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers. 


Istixeron, N.—The Lady Mayoress formally 
opened on Tuesday the second of the public 
baths erected for Islington. The baths stand 
upon a site of 24 acres in the Hornsey-road, and 
include separate swimming-baths for men and 
women, private baths for men and women, wash- 
ing and drying compartments, an establishment 
laundry, and the necessary steam machinery, the 
premises being lighted by electricity. The cost 
of the site was £6,000, and of buildings and 
machinery and electric lighting £32,000. The 
architect was Mr. A. H. Tiltman, whose designs 
were selected in competition, and the builders 
were Macfarlane and Co. We iilustrated Mr. 
ae selected designs in our issue of Dec. 25, 

g1. 


LiuanMEREWIG.—The parish church of this 
village was reopened on July 17th. ‘The restora- 
tion plans were prepared by Mr. Aston Webb ; 
but as Mr. Aston Webb was unable, by press 
of business, to continue to carry out the original 
design, it was intrusted to Mr. W. H. Spaull, of 
Oswestry, who, with the contractor, Mr. Aaron 
Watkin, of Welshpool, has successfully carried 
it to completion. An east window has been in- 
troduced, the tracery being a close reproduction 
of that of the old one. 


Marxerr Draytron.—On the 21st inst. a new 
cottage hospital was opened at Market Drayton. 
The building, which is chiefly on the ground 
floor, consists of a main corridor with male and 
female wards for four beds each with isolated 
lavatories, nurses’ and committee rooms and 
garden entrance on one side, kitchen and usual 
offices, surgery, dispensary, and waiting-rooms, 
and two nurses’ bedrooms on first floor. The 
elevations have been designed in a cottage style, 
and are carried out in Gnosall red bricks with 
Northwich red brick dressings, and with large 
half-timbered gables and dormers. Special 
yentilation has been provided by Shorland’s inlet 
and exhaust ventilators, and Shorland’s Man- 
chester stoves have been usedin the wards. The 
total cost has been about £2,000. The work has 
been carried out by Mr, John Gullimore from the 
designs, and under the superintendance of, Mr. 
John Lewis, architect, of Newcastle, Staff. 


Maryacissey.—The Wesleyan chapel erected 
here about fifty years ago has undergone com- 
plete renovation. The plain exterior has been 
embellished by stringcourses with pilasters in 
cement. Inside an orchestra has been built 
behind the rostrum to receive organ and choir. 
The whole of the chapel has been re-plastered, 
reseated in pitch-pine, and an enlarged lobby 
erected, The plans were by Mr. James Hicks, 
architect, of Redruth, and the whole of the work 
has been carried out by Mr. Arthur Carkeek, of 
Redruth. The contracts are for £830, which, 
with the expenses of lighting, warming, and 
other matters, will bring the total amount to 
about £1,000. 
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The ruins of the castle at Znaim, in Moravia, a 
hundred feet high, fell down on Monday morning, 
and in their collapse two houses and a brewery were 
poured nudes the débris. Four persons were fatally 
crushed. 


St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, New- 
eastle-on-yne, which has been closed for the last 
few weeks, was reopened on Sunday. The hand- 
some interior of the fine edifice has been redecorated 
throughout, and the electric light is now installed 


- in place of gas. 


Crginecring Motes, 


Derpy.—The rearrangement of the facade of 
the Midland Station at Derby will ere long be 
practically complete. Progress is also being 
made with the new Midland Institute opposite 
the station. The large new annexe to the 
engineers’ offices is almost ready for occupation, 
and the duplication of the bridge at the north end 
of the station is being pushed forward with all 
despatch, The old bridge was designed by George 
Stephenson, and was built by the grandfather of 
Mr. J. D. Nowell, the contractor for the present 
widening. 

Tue Municrpan Enernzers’ ASsocIATION AT 
Bury, Lancs.—The Conference of Municipal and 
County Surveyors at Bury was continued on 
Saturday. A paper on ‘' The Utilisation of 
Water Power,’’ by Mr. Herbert J. Koates, of 


Market Harborough, was considered. The author 


dealt principally with the use of water for driving 
electro-motors. He cited the case of Carlow, 


where the Municipal authorities quarrelled with 
the gas company, and determined to discontinue 


gas-lighting, and start electric-lighting. Carlow 


being situated at the junction of the Rivers 


Barron and Burren, plenty of water was avail- 
able. A disused corn mill, five miles from the 


town, was converted intoa dynamo room, the old 


water-wheel of the mill doing the necessary 
work. The wires conveying the current are 
carried overhead on poles to the town. The 
members afterwards visited the stone quarries of 
Sir Thomas Brooks in the Rossendale Valley. 
Mr. H. Bolton, of Owens College, Manchester, 
delivered an address on the geological features of 
the district. He pointed out that the millstone 
grit series reached their maximum development 
in Lancashire. Afterwards the company drove 
to Clough Bottom, in the water valley, where the 
Bury Corporation are constructing a new reser- 
voir. The members of the Association lunched 
with the Corporation, the Mayor presiding. At 
the close Mr. James Lemon, F.R.I.B.A., the 
Mayor of Southampton, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Corporation of Bury for the hospitality 
shown to the Association. Mr. Dyack, of Aber- 
deen, seconded the motion, which was heartily 
carried, This concluded the meeting. 


To 


Mrs. Burne Jones makes an appeal on behalf of 
the South London Art Gallery, in Peckham-road, 
for a loan of pictures during the months of August 
and September, and adds: ‘‘ A most generous gift 
has lately been made to the institution for the pur- 
pose of building a lecture-hall and library in con- 
nection with the picture gallery, and many books 
have been already promised for it, but others will 
be wanted.” 


The Parisians have decided to clear the ruins of 
St. Cloud, associated with the memories of Henri 
Quatre and Bonaparte, and to convert the site, as 
has already been done with the remains of the 
Tuileries, into a garden. The ruins were sold by 
auction on Monday, and were secured by M. Kesel, 
a Parisian builder, for £133 sterling—a miserably 
low figure when it is remembered how many 
‘‘ relics’? can be manufactured from the fragments. 


Messrs. John Morris and Son, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Bolton, have been appointed by the 
assessment committee of the Stockport Union to 
make a valuation of the following works in the 
union : Cotton: factories, hat works, bleach and 
print works, foundries, machine and engineering 
shops, sawmills, timber, slate, and flag yards, 
linoleum works, wool factories, paper works, corn- 
mills, warehouses, small workshops, bobbin works, 
&c. The union comprises 17 townships, and the 
rateable value is £571,011. 


At the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week 
a warrant was granted to the trustees of the Mer- 
chiston United Presbyterian Church to erect a new 
church at Polwarth Gardens. The building will 
be in the Late Gothic style, and the plans show a 
handsome frontage and a well-proportioned spire, 
rising to a height of 120ft. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 600 in the area, and for 265 in the gallery. 
Mr. David Robertson, Maitland-street, Kdinburgh, 
is the architect. 


On Saturday afternoon the Duchess of Teck per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
the new church of the Good Shepherd, Mansfield- 
road, Gospel Oak, N.W. The new church is to take 
the place of a temporary building close by. Only 
the nave is to be built at present, ata cost of £8,000, 
of which about £4,000 has been given or promised, 
Messrs. James Brooks and Son are the architects, 
and the church ‘was illustrated in our issue of the 
17th ult, 


responded. 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATION Excursion, 1892. 
—Taunton will this year make the headquarters 
of the excursion party of the Architectural 
Association, from August 15th to 20th, and the 
places finally settled to visit are as follows :— 
Bridgewater ; Cannington Manor; Guerney-street 
Farm ; Blackmore Farm ; Spaxton Manor house 
and farm; Hast Quantock Head Hall; Nettle- 
combe ; Combe Sydenham ; Minehead church ; 
Dunster castle; Cleeve Abbey ; St. Decumen’s 
church ; Trull, Poundisford Park; Ruishton 
church ; Creech St. Michael and Kingston: St. 
Mary ; Cothelstone Manor house and gateway ; 
Bishop’s Lydeard church and Bishop’s Hull. 
The secretary of the excursion who has the 
details of the programme in hand is Mr. H. D. 
Searles- Wood, F.R.1I.B.A., who for many years 


has arranged these enjoyable outings. 


Leicester Master Burtprrs’ AssoclaATIon.— 
The annual dinner in connection with this 


Association took place on Thursday night, July 


21st, at the Bull’s Head Hotel. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. D. Garrett, the president, and 
the vice-chair by Mr. E. B. Pipes. Mr. Harding- 
ton proposed ‘‘'The Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects,’’ coupled with the name of 
Mr. A. H. Paget, the president of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects, who 
Mr. S. P. Pick, secretary of the 
Society, proposed the toast of ‘‘The Leicester 
Master Builders’ Association.”” . He referred to a 
circular-letter which had been sent to the archi- 
tects with regard to builders tendering from 
specification and drawing only. It was not 
possible for builders to give a legitimate price 
from these alone, and unless something more 
definite was placed before them they could not do 
justice to themselves, the architects, or their 
clients. Mr. Garrett, in responding as president 
of the Association, said that they had had some ~ 
correspondence with respect to the conditions of 
contract. Seeing that the matter was now being 
considered by the National Association of Master 
Builders and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects they could well afford to wait and see 
what they proposed before the local association 
attempted to adopt anything for themselves. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Town and Trade of Leicester”’ 
was also drunk, proposed by Mr. E. B. Pipes. 
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CHIPS. 


The vestry of St. Mary, Islington, held a special 
meeting on the 22nd July to consider a report from 
Professor Henry Robinson with reference to the 
electric lighting of their district, and it was 
unanimously resolved to apply for a provisional 
order under the Electric Lighting Acts. 


New national schools were opened at Marston 
last week. The architect was Mr. M. K. Hllerton, 
of High-street, Northwich. Mr. T. Leicester, 
builder, of Northwich, was awarded the contract, 
the amount of which was £1,310. The total expen- 
diture will, however, reach about £1,660, 


The King’s Bridge at Hye, Suffolk, built in 1706, 
is now being reconstructed for the town council and 
West Suffolk County Council. Messrs. W. and F. 
Rampling are the contractors. 


Arrangements have at length been made for lay- 
ing the foundations for the monument to the memory 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury on the site granted 
by the London County Council at Piccadilly-cireus, 
immediately facing Shaftesbury-avenue. The monu- 
ment, as is well known, will take the form of a 
fountain, the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A, 
It will be octagonal in form, and in bronze, and 
will be about 36ft. in height from the ground line. 


The Master of the Mercers’ Company visited 
Horsham on Monday and laid the foundation-stone 
ofa new grammar school, which is to be erected in 
that town. The school was founded in 1540 by 
Richard Collier, a wealthy London mercer. It is 
now intended to enlarge the scope of its work. 


On Saturday afternoon four corner-stones of a 
new chapel and schools for the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists of Berry Brow, near Huddersfield, were laid. 
The chapel is to accommodate 450 persons, and the 
school 400 scholars, and the estimated cost is £3,500. 
The style adopted is the English Renaissance, and 
the buildings are being erected from designs of Mr. 
Lockwood, Huddersfield. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society was held at Dover on Tues- 
day and Wednesday week, under the presidency of 
Earl Stanhope. Visits were paid to St. Mary's 
Church, St. Martin’s Priory, the Castle, the 
Museum, and Temple Ewell and Alkhan Churches. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions oi 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripixe 
News, 3832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 

by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused, All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ticns, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders fo be made payable to 
J. PassmonzE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Oae Pound per annum (post free) to any part of fhe 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. i 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The can A for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wor Special terms for series of more than six 
ekg can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragrap! 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onze Sariuine for Twentyr- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI, 
XLIX., L., LI., LI, LIV., LVIM., LIX., and LX. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
volume just endedshould order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


J.H. Tuomas. (Write the Secretary of the Institution 
of Suryeyors, 12, Great George-street. It is by far the 
most alive of the professional societies, and in every way 
a credit to belong toit, and its secretary is always 
courteous and painstaking in giving information to all.) 


REOEIvVED.—B. R. G.—J. M. and Y. R. Co.—T. M. L.— 
Goy. Inspector.—F. G. W. Co.—Oxonian, 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10819.]|—Gas Regulator.—Can any of your readers 
tell me which is considered to be the best regulator for 
fixing on gas meters (for a large number of lights sup- 
plied through a 2in. main) ?—F. J. Barnes. 


[1(820.]—Adjoining Premises.—Will any of your 

umerous readers kindly inform me what is best to do in 
the following case? I am building an addition to a house. 
The side wall is the boundary wall, and the owner 
of the adjoining premises has recently built an 
addition to his house, and the side wall is built within 
Sin. to the boundary wall, and he has not fixed landers 
along the eaves, and the rain comes down on the new wall, 
and if he refuses to put up landers the side wall of my 
building will always be damp. The other building is 
much larger and loftier than mine. I haye no objection 
for him to bring his ladders on my grounds for him to do 
the work. I wish to know, can I compel him to put up 
a &c., or what is best to be done in this case ?— 


{10821.]-Cemetery.—Is there any work published on 
the laying out of a cemetery, and the general duties of 
the surveyor to a burial board ?—Nxcro. 


{10822.]--Copying by Reflection.—Sometime ago 
the idea occurred to me of copying architectural or other 
large drawings (or even prints or printed matter) by means 
of simple reflection—yiz.: If a highly-polished narrow 
speculum (or even a piece of polished glass) be placed 
in close contact with a drawing in the sunlight, the lines 
of that portion of the drawing coming closest in contact 
with the speculum will be thrown off again with more or less 
definition, according to the circumstances. Now my idea 
is to utilise this fact, and to employ sensitized paper to 
obtain positive copies of any drawing in good clear lines, 
and without injury to the same. The method I propose 
to employ is to fix up two narrow rollers, somewhat after 
the fashion of a miniature mangle, with spring and 
toothed-wheel arrangement for revyolying the said rollers 
uniformly, and at varying speed, according to the desired 
period of exposure to the light. One roller would contain 
the drawing, and the other the sensitised paper, both of 
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which would be so arranged that the speculum (a mere bar 
extending the length of the drawing, &c.) could receive 
the lines of the drawing as they passed under or above its 
edge, and reflect them again on to the sensitised paper, 
while it, too, was momentarily exposed to the influence of 
the speculum. The difficulty is the arrangement. Can 
any of ‘‘ours’’ suggest a good arrangement ?—CoLouR 
Brusu. 


REPLIES. 
[10807.]— Measuring Stone Cornice.—I send 


sketch and the proper method of measuring. Length of 
cornice, &e., 10ft. :— 
10 0 Plain face to cornice. 


1030, s weathering. 


15 0 Mouléed face. 


8 4 Plain face blocking. 


7 6 Plain weathering. 


Dowels, cramps, sunk and cement grouted joints, each, 
joint (between two stones) extra. If wall below cornice 
1s of stone, add extra for grooving for flashing 10ft, run. 
—Txos OLLERENSHAW. 
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“INTERESTED ARBITRATORS. 


[* one sense, it very often happens that an arbi- 
trator upon a building contract, and who is 
also the architect or engineer, is really an in- 
terested party. But this form of arbitration, by 
which all litigation is rendered practically im- 
possible, has become so usual in the building 
trades—while the arbitrators thus appointed are 
relied upon with all confidence to act honourably 
to all parties—that their peculiar position is 
rarely regarded. But although this is so, and 
the fact is matter for congratulation, and 
although the Courts have determined. to enforce 
their arbitration clauses in all their stringency, 
and so keep out lawsuits, still there are 
instances in which such an arbitrator does 
really get himself too much mixed up in the 
matters upon which he will have to arbitrate to 
be regarded by the law as a proper judge, at all 
events technically, although personally he might 
do everyone justice. When this does occur the 
Court will interfere to put an end to the arbi- 
tration agreed upon, but they do so rather 
reluctantly, and only upon a strong case. 

A recent striking example of this was the 
matter of some contracts between Baring Bros. 
and Doulton and Co., in which an application 
was lately made to revoke the submission -to 
arbitration (Times, 16 July). The contract was 
for the supply of materials for the erection of 
large waterworks at Buenos Ayres, and it con- 
tained the usual stringent clause, under which 
the engineers were sole judges of every question 
arising out of, or in connection with, the work 
and the contract, and their decision should be 
final and binding on both parties. The 
engineers were a firm which practically 
consisted of one member who had attended 
to the works and issued the certificates 
for the last three years. There was now a dis- 
pute as to some thousands of pounds for balance 
of account due to Doultons, met by Barings with 
a counter-action for damages for delay in deli- 
very, and Barings now objected to the engineer 
being sole arbitrator, as he was made under the 
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contract, on the ground that he had himself 
brought actions against Barings and the con- 


tractor for commission he claimed. Under these 


‘ 


circumstances, it was stated that the engineer — 


must be biased, though unintentionally, and a 


correspondence was read which showed the 
there had been some warmth of feeling shown by 
him in the matter. The Court, although adm 
ting that the engineer probably knew more abo’ 
the facts and the contract than any other mai 
and although unwilling to interfere in such an 
arbitration, yet thought things had gone too far, 


| 


and held that, as there must in all probability be 


some bias in the mind of the engineer as single 
arbitrator, they, without imputation of wrong- 


doing, revoked the submission to arbitration — 


contained in the contract. 
Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 


must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOF, 


A BrrmMincHam Bvi~pER’s MisroRTUNE. — 


William Henry Chaffer, builder, of 8, Warstone- 


parade, Birmingham, attended the offices of the 


official receiver, Colmore-row, last week, to meet 


his creditors, none of whom, however, made an 
appearance. The debts amounted to £918 16s. 33d., 
and assets, consisting chiefly of surplus from 
securities in the hands of creditors fully secured, 
£494 14s, 


his creditors a composition of 10s. in the pound. In 
1874 he erected the premises at 8, Warstone-parade, 
but in 1886 he was much crippled by a loss of 


£300 by fire, a shop and contents being on q 
0} 


for which he was insured only to the extent o 

about £30. In 1889 he erected 40 houses in 
Foundry-road ; but he lost money on them. He 
had been ill since last year, and certain work was 
taken out of his hands because his illness prevented 
him from completing it. A portion of the furni- 
ture is claimed by the debtor’s wife. Being a 
summary case, the affairs are left in the hands of 
the Official Receiver. 


DiIsPUTE AS TO QUITTING A QuUARRY.—Judgment 
was given by Lord Stornouth-Darling on the 20th 
July in an action by G. and R. Cousin, builders, 
Alloa, against John Proctor Kyd, solicitor, Dundee, 
trustee of the deceased James Gentle, builder, 
Dundee, in which decree was asked for £1,000, as 
loss and damage said to have been sustained by the 
alleged failure of the defender to leave Fallows 
Quarry, on the estate of Strathmartine, of which 
pursuers are now tenants, in a proper state and 
condition for working, in terms of the lease. 
Defender said that the quarry was worked in a 
proper manner, and that it was left in a proper 
state and condition, all the obligations of the 
tenants having been duly fulfilled. The case 
turned upon the removal of two heaps of rubbish, 
and his Lordship gave decree for £170 as a sum to 
cover the cost of their removal, and granted ex- 
penses to the pursuers, subject to modification. 


Is A Uninan NEcESSARILY A NUISANCE 2— 
GRAHAM V. THE CORPORATION OF NEWCASTLE- ON- 
TynE.—In the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday, 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich, the owners of certain 
houses in Charlotte-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
applied for an interim injunction to restrain the 
corporation from proceeding with the erection of a 
public urinal in the square. It appeared that, b: 
the conveyances under which the plaintiffs claimed, 
one being dated in 1876, all mines and minerals, 
and all powers and privileges for working the sa 
were reserved to the corporation, the grantors, an 
each conveyance contained an agreement (admitted 
to be equivalent to a covenant) by the corporation 
that ‘‘the garden or open space’’ in the square 
‘*should for ever thereafter be kept open and 
unbuilt upon.’?’ The corporation had commenced 
erecting a urinal in the square, the whole bet 
intended to be covered with a cemented and gla 
roof, projecting very slightly above the adjoinin 
surface of the garden. The plaintifis now move 
for an injunction to restrain the corporation from 
proceeding with the works on the ground that they 
constituted a breach of covenant, and that the 
urinal itself would create a ‘‘nuisance.’’ Mr. 
Justice Kekewich observed that the plot of 
ground in question had admittedly been kept, not 
as a flower or kitchen garden, but merely as an 
open space, It was, under the covenant, to ‘‘ for 
ever thereafter be kept open and unbuilt upon.’’ 
That meant no more than this—that, being a garden 
and an open space, it was to be remain ‘‘ open” in 
the sense of being unbuilt upon. The words ‘‘and 
unbuilt upon’’ were merely an enhancement of the 
word ‘‘open.’’? The ground might be built on to 
some extent and yet remain ‘‘open.” For instance, 
a greenhouse might be erected upon it. The words 


The debtor began business in Branston- — 
street in 1862, with £40 capital, and in 1872 paid — 
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*¢and unbuilt upon” were meant only to emphasize 
the word “‘open.” The building proposed by the 
defendants was not such a building as would inter- 
fere with the surface being kept open. On that 
int, therefore, the plaintiffs failed. With regard to 
is other point—the question of nuisance—it wasim- 
possible to say that a public urinal was necessarily a 
‘nuisance.’? That was negatived by the decision 
in ‘Vernon y. Vestry of St. James, Westminster,”’ 
where it was decided by the Court of Appeal that it 
was possible to have a public urinal without its 
being a nuisance, even in a large crowded town. 
His Lordship was not satisfied that a nuisance would 
be occasioned, but if the plaintiffs established a case 
of nuisance hereafter they would be entitled to 
their full remedy. The present motion must, there- 
fore, be refused, but the costs of it would be costs 
in the action. 


AcTION FOR SLANDER BROUGHT BY A BUILDER 
AGAINST AN ArcHITEcT.—At the Assizes at York, 
on July 22nd, Mr. Justice Day heard an action for 
slander brought by Mr. Richard Martin, builder and 
contractor, York, against Mr. Charles Anderson, 
architect and hotel keeper, York, a member of the 
York County Council. The damages were laid at 
£100. At the end of last year the plaintiff con- 
tracted to make considerable alterations and im- 
provements in the hotel occupied by the defendant. 
During the progress of the work disputes arose 
between the parties. About the end of February 
it appeared that defendant lost a book on which he 
seemed to set some value, and he commenced an 
investigation, during the course of which he 
distinctly charged one of his servants, named 
Marion Carr, with having stolen the book and given 
it to the plaintiff. Counsel submitted that this 
amounted to a charge that plaintiff had either 
received the book knowing it to have been stolen, 
or had induced the girl Carr to steal it for him. 
At the conclusion of the plaintiff’s case, the learned 
judge, without calling on the defence, held that the 
words used under the circumstances in which they 
were used did not convey any imputation of 
felony. In his judgment, no rational being would 
ever have thought of bringing such an action. It 
was really monstrous that the public time should 
be occupied with such ridiculous cases. He gave 
judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


In nx C. H. Witri1amson.—Under a receiving 
order granted against Charles Herbert Wilkinson, 
contractor, of 3, Salters’ Hall-court, City, a state- 
ment of affairs has been submitted showing lia- 
bilities £87,578, of which £70,483 are unsecured. 
The available assets, which are returned as of 
nominal value, appear to be wholly absorbed by 
preferential claims, book debts amounting to £29,867 
being considered bad. The debtor, having been 
for some time manager to a building and tramway 
contractor, entered in December, 1885, into part- 
nership with another person, and they commenced 
business at 22, St. Mary-axe, E.C., without capital, 
as contractors (chiefly in rails and tramways) under 
the style of ‘‘ Wilkinson and Co.’’ In 1886 they 
removed their offices to Salters’ Hall-court, H.C. 
Since the dissolution of partnership in 1890 the 
debtor has traded alone. The Official Receiver 
states that the greater part of his indebtedness is in 
respect of money borrowed and liabilities incurred 
jn connection with contracts for the construction of 
rail and tramways, which were unfinished at the 
date of the receiving order. The debtor’s insolvency 
is attributable to the failure of the directors of a 
railway company to carry out their part of a con- 
tract for the construction of a railway to Ireland ; 
also to a depreciation in value of shares taken by 
him in part payment of contracts, and to law costs 
and expenses. An adjudication of bankruptcy has 
been made, and a trustee appointed with a committee 
of inspection. 


Tur ARCHITECT AND HIS DustTBIN.—ELLIS V. 
Tus Stranp District BoarD ofr Worxks.—(Court 
of Appeal, July 26, before Lords Justices Lindley, 
Lopes, and Smith.)—This was an appeal of the 
defendants from a judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, which was in favour of the plaintiff. The 
action was brought by an architect and surveyor 
carrying on business in Hssex-street, Strand, to 
recover damages from the defendants for alleged 
refusal and neglect to collect and remove his house- 
refuse, in consequence of which neglect the plaintiff 
said he had suffered in health. The defence was 
that all that was usual and necessary had been done 

‘in the matter, and that all complaints by the 
plaintiff had been properly and promptly attended 
to. It was also submitted on behalf of the defend- 
antsthat,as they had contracted witha sub-contractor 
+o remove all the refuse in the Strand district, 
they had fulfilled their duties, and although the 
gub-contractor had not done the work, having 
become bankrupt, the defendants were relieved 
from liability. The action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a common Jury, and was 
fully reported in our issue of May 20 last (p. 719, 
Vol. LXII.) His Lordship then held that the 
defendants’ contention could not be maintained, 
and the Jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for £75 
damages, hence the present appeal. Lord Justice 


Lindley said the statutory duty of the vestry was 


either to employ a sufficient number of persons to 
remove the dust and rubbish or to contract with 
others to get the work done. Here they had per- 
formed their duty by contracting with others, and 
Mr. Justice Grantham made a mistake when he told 
the Jury that it was the duty of the vestry to have 
removed the refuse. 
of their duty, 
succeed, and judgment must be entered for the 
defendants. Lords Justices Lopes and Smith con- 
curred. Judgment accordingly. An attempt made 
by plaintiff on Wednesday to reopen the case by 
way of further appeal failed. 


The vestry took a right view 
and the appeal must, therefore, 


Tre ARBITRATION AS TO THE LONDON TRAMWAYS: 


—The inquiry to assess the amount to be paid by 
the London County Council for the acquisition by 
them of the whole of the system of the London 
Street Tramways Company, which was authorised 
by Parliament in 1870, commenced on Wednesday 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, before 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, C.E., sitting as arbitrator. 
The system which is the subject of this inquiry runs 
from Euston-road to Parkhurst-road, Holloway, 
and from King’s-cross to Kentish Town. Sir 
Frederick Bramwell will, after hearing the case, 
make two awards—the first award to be on the 
basis of the company’s contention that the system 
should be purchased as a going concern, regard 
being had to future profits ; and the second award 
upon the basis of the County Council’s contention 
that all that Parliament intended them to pay is the 
actual cost, apart from all profits, of the metals, 
stables, tramsheds, and other property of the com- 
pany. By adopting this method of assessing the 
sum to be paid by the County Council the question 
of the correct interpretation of the section under 


which the tramways of this and all other London 


companies may be purchased will be argued and 
decided in the Courts. 


Emproyers’ Liraprniry Act.—In the Edinburgh 


Sheriff Court on Monday, an action was raised by 


John Gibson, joiner, Corstorphine, against John 


Muirhead, builder, North St. Andrew-street, Edin- 
burgh, for £400 damages for personal injuries. 


On the 22nd December last, while the pursuer was 


working for the defender at the Princess Theatre, 
Edinburgh, the defender’s superintendent, Robert- 


son, fell from the front of the gallery on to a 
scaffolding on which the pursuer was working, 
causing it to give way. Both men were precipitated 
to the ground, a distance of about 13ft., and the 


pursuer sustained severe internal injuries. Sheriff- 


Substitute Hamilton dismissed the action, finding 
the defender entitled to expenses. In a note the 
Sheriff says that he was unable to sustain the 
relevancy of the action. The case disclosed on 
record as it appeared to him was one of pure mis- 
adventure, for which no one could be held legally 


responsible. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


EccnEsFIELD, SHEFFIELD.— Mr. D. Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
been engaged by the Wortley Unionrural sanitary 


authority to report on a scheme of sewage disposal | P 


for the town of Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 


Mrpsomer Norron.—The board having applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £3,200 for purposes of sewerage, and £500 
for the purchase of land for the purposes of water 
supply, a public inquiry was held at the Market 
Hall last week by Major-General Henry Darley 
Crozier, R.E., Government Inspector. The scheme 
promoted by Mr. Lailey is that known as the inter- 
national process of precipitation and filtration. 
Mr. W. B. Beauchamp strongly criticised the 
scheme, with the view of eliciting the question of 
treatment in the sewers, the exclusion of the sub- 
soil water, which largely percolates detrimentally 
into the existing sewer, and to the proposed cost of 
the treatment, which, he considered, would be ex- 
cessive. The Commissioner and Mr. Lailey con- 
sidered that the entry of the water into the sewer 
would not be detrimental to the satisfactory work- 
ing of the scheme. Dr. Angell was of opinion that 
the subsoil water would be beneficial, inasmuch as 
it would assist in the oxidisation of the ‘filter beds. 
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CHIPS. 


The death occurred last week of Mr. Henry 
Stevens, builder, of Eastbourne, who had erected 
more than a hundred houses and shops in that 
town, besides extensive additions to the New 
College and other public buildings. He is succeeded 
by his son, Mr. George Stevens. 


A new hotel, the Atlantic, has just been built 
at Newquay, Cornwall, from designs by Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, of Truro. Messrs. Lang and Son, of 
Liskeard, were the contractors. 


The new parish church of Earlston, near Edin- 
burgh, was opened on the 6th inst. The church has 
been built from plans by Messrs. Hardie and Wright, 
architects, Edinburgh, at a cost of about £3,000, 


On Office Gable. 


A sprctat meeting of the County Council was 
held last Friday to further consider the Strand 
improvement scheme. After a long discussion, 
and the rejection of several amendments, it was 
resolved to apply to Parliament next Session for 
power to construct a new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, that provision be made in the Bill 
that the holders of property benefited by the 
improvement should contribute towards the cost ; 
and that unless Parliament sanctions an equit- 
able division of the cost between the owners of 
ground values and the occupiers, the scheme 
shall not be further proceeded with. This prac- 
tically settles the business, we expect. 


Tur annual report of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, issued on Saturday, gives some interesting 
particulars as to the yearly growth of the Metro- 
polis in respect to houses and streets. It must 
be premised that the police district is literally 
Greatest London, having the largest area in- 
cluded under that title. The district extends 
over a radius of 15 miles from Charing-cross, 
exclusive of the City of London and its liberties, 
and embraces an area of about 688 square miles. 
The rateable value of this area for 1891 was a 
good deal over £36,000,000. Last year more 
than 12,000 houses were added to the total in this 
area, constituting nearly 23 miles of streets. 
Since 1848 more than 500,000 houses have been 
built, and the new houses and squares have a 
length of nearly 2,000 miles. It is noteworthy 
that the houses are not springing up now at the 
game rate as in some past periods. In 1881 the 
addition exceeded 26,000, with 86 miles of 
streets. 


Dr. P. L. Suutater, the energetic secretary of 
the Zoological Society, writes to the daily Press, 
suggesting that the site of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
now being cleared, probably to be covered with 
a large hotel and shops, could be better utilised 
for housing the Royal Academy, leaving the 
whole of Burlington House for the accommo- 
dation of the scientific societies. He points out 
that Burlington House affords insufficient space 
to the picture galleries, and also for the accom- 
modation of the Academy students, and urges 
that no more appropriate site for a new Palais 
des Beaux Arts could be imagined than that now 
vacant in the Haymarket. Possibly not; but 
we should suggest that the bodies to move and 
seek new quarters should be the Royal, Geo- 
graphical, the Autiquaries, Chemical, Astrono- 
mical, Geological, and Linnean Societies. And 
surely these bodies are sufficiently wealthy to rent 
or build their owr meeting rooms. 


WE are threatened with yet another watering- 
lace on the Lancashire coast, probably to be 
dubbed either Cliftonville or Fairhaven. A large 
slice of the sand hills between Lytham and St. 
Anne’s, which are at present an immense rabbit 
warren, has been purchased by Mr. T. Riley, a 
Fleetwood contractor, from Mr. Clifton, of 
Lytham Hall. The land purchased is about a 
mile broad in its widest part, and one feature of 
it is a natural promontory, extending a con- 
siderable distance into the sea, and behind it is a 
lake covering several acres. Mr. Riley will 
block up the entrance to this lake, and make 
provision for filling it at high tides. It is to be 
stocked with sea-fish, and bordered with a pro- 
menade and carriage-drive, to be extended along 
the shore. Operations have already been com- 
menced. 

Tur annual meeting of the British Institute 
of Public Health will be held next month in 
Dublin, the dates fixed on being August 17th, 
18th, and 19th. The congress, both from a 
scientific and social point of view, promises to 
be very successful. The meeting will be presided 
over by Sir Charles Cameron. Papers of public 
interest will be contributed by the medical 
officers of health of some of the most important 
cities and towns in England and Scotland, and 
the inaugural address will be delivered by the 
President at the Royal College of Surgeons on 
Wednesday, August 17th, at 11 o’clock, and on 
the evening of that day the members will be 
entertained to dinner at the Lucan Hydropathic 
by the board of directors. On Thursday, the 
18th, the annual dinner will take place at the 
Royal Marine Hotel, Kingstown, and Sir Henry 
Cochrane, D.L., chairman of the Dublin Water- 
works Committee, will entertain the Institute at 
the Vartry works at Roundwood on the third day 
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of the meeting. Other excursions are also in 
contemplation. The honorary secretary to the 
meeting is Mr. D. Edgar Flinn, D.P.H., F.R.C.S., 
of Kingstown. 

Tue sand-blast is now being used in New York 
for cleaning the marble exterior of the United 
States Assay Office, in Wall-street. The appa- 
ratus consists of a ‘‘gun,’’ in the shape of a 
sheet-tin tube, 3ft. long and 3in. in diameter, 
which is bent into a goose-neck at one end, and 
terminates in a 2in. nozzle. A second tube lin. 
in diameter enters the first at the upper bend of 
the goose-neck, and terminates about 3in. inside, 
being central with the nozzle. The sand is fed 
through this tube from a hopper, and is projected 
against the work by an air-blast through the 
outer tube. It is said that, with an air-pressure 
of 2lb. per square inch at the nozzle, 1sq.ft. of 
marble will be abraded to a depth of 1-32in. to 
1-64in. in one minute, leaving a fresh, clean 
surface. 

Txe United States Consul at Catania, in his 
last report, says that visitors at Catania invari- 
ably notice the peculiar soft pink colour of all 
the unpainted buildings. This colouring is the 
result of using cement or mortar of proved value, 
found in the vicinity, and which is nothing more 
or less than burnt clay. In the frequent erup- 
tions of Mount Etna in times past great beds 
of clay were covered and buried from 20ft. 
to 200ft. by the lava streams, with the result, 
when the eruption happened in the dry 
season, of burning and converting these clay beds 
into a fine red gravel or powder. These deposits 
are mined, and are considered very valuable. 
The material, mixed with a little lime and the 
usual amount of water, forms a mortar or cement 
considered superior to any other cement for build- 
ing purposes, and has been used in Catania to 
the exclusion of all other materials for centuries. 
Every building in Catania is constructed of lava 
liberally cemented with this mortar. In build- 
ing, small irregular stones are used just as they 
happen to come, and a smooth surface is after- 
wards given by a thin coating of mortar, inside 
and out, which can then be divided by a trowel 
to imitate blocks of stone, if desired. This burnt 
clay, with lime, makes a very strong and adhesive 
mortar; no other material would hold together 
the large four and six-story apartment-houses, 
which are built entirely of small irregular stones. 
It also has unequalled wearing and resisting 
power, as the extensive harbour breakwater 
proves. 

Tue Queensland Institute of Architects and 
the Builders’ and Contractors’ Association have 
adopted a form of conditions of contract which 
in the main conforms to those generally used in 
this country, and it is rather remarkable that so 
many of the professional representative bodies 
in America and the Australian colonies should 
have turned their attention to the subject of late. 
There is, no doubt, room for improvement in some 
of the forms of contract that have been proposed ; 
but generally they have all been framed on the 
conditions which have been adopted in the old 
country, and which have been found by experi- 
ence to be necessary. In every case a repre- 
sentative committee of experienced and competent 
architects and responsible contractors is the 
proper authority to undertake the publication of 
80 important a document. 


Tue Legislature of Massachusetts has just 
pres without material change, the building- 
aw for Boston which was drawn up two years 
ago by a commission of three members: Mr. 
Minot, representing the real-estate owners ; Mr. 
Stearns, of the firm of Peabody and Stearns, 
representing the architects; and Mr. Sayward, 
the Secretary of the National Association of 
Master Builders, and of the similar local society, 
and himself a builder of great experience, as the 
representative of the builders. According to 
the American Architect, the law proposed by these 
commissioners is in many ways far superior to 
anything of the kind yet devised. In lieu of 
being an incoherent mass of rules, founded on 
the model of the Metropolitan Building Acts of 
London, as are those of most American and 
European cities, it is arranged on an independent 
plan, by which all city buildings are divided into 
three classes, and the detailed regulations for 
each class are clear, condensed, and scientific, 
embodying the conclusions long ago reached by 
architects, builders, underwriters, and fire-en- 
gimeers in a practical form. The new broom 
appears likely to sweep clean, and pending the 


“» discovery of loop-holes and impracticable clauses, 


the architects and builders of Boston are pluming 
themselves on possessing the best building code in 
the world. 


Tue Worshipful Company of Carpenters, in 
conjunction with the Council of King’s College, 
inform us that the following students have gained 
prizes or certificates in Professor Banister 
Fleicher’s classes :—1st year: A. W. Makovisky, 
R. O. Fieldon, F. Clark, Wearing H. J. Mather, 
W.H. Gurney, 8. F. Trill. 2nd year: Trim- 
nell, Allberry, E. C. P. Monson, H. J. Adlard, 
A. G. Dixon, T. A. Watson, F. W. Bateman, 
A. A. Dixon. Evening classes: S. Jeffree, E. 
C. P. Monson, J. R. Johnston, C. J. Aston, F. 
C. Higgins, T. C. Yates, H. M. Lawson, A. C. 
Long, F. Mayell, Woodward, E. Searchfield, 
H. C. Cregeen, H. Allberry, P. Ross. 


——— ee 


Trade Peivs, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Bouton.—The strike of plumbers and glaziers at 
Bolton, which has extended over twelve weeks and 
brought about a general lock-out in the building 
trade there, was settled last week by arbitration, 
and work was resumed on Monday. The trouble 
arose over rules relating to time of starting in 
winter, and out of town allowance. The umpire’s 
award places the men on the same footing as those 
in Manchester and other large towns. 


NortH WALES Snate TrapE.—At the North 
Wales slate quarries matters are very unsettled, 
owing to the refusal of the employers to grant an 
advance in wages. By a small majority the mem- 
bers of the North Wales Quarrymen’s Union have 
decided thatit is inexpedient to turn out at the pre- 
sent juncture ; but at some of the quarries, such as 
tbat belonging to Lord Penrhyn at Bethesda, there 
is a strong feeling in favour of a strike. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Arthur Turley, of Carlisle, has been appointed 
urveyor to the local board of Hccles. 


Among the works of decoration now being carried 
out by Messrs. Campbell Smith and Co., of New- 
man-street, W., may be mentioned the Alhambra 
Palace and Cavour Restaurant in Leicester-square, 
the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, the Hotel Metro- 
pole at Brighton, and the Theatre Royal at Bath. 


The proprietors of the Royal Institution at Liver- 
pool have under consideration a proposal to remove 
the valuable William Roscoe collection of old 
masters’ pictures and casts from the Gallery of 
Art, Colquitt-street, where they are seldom seen, 
and house them in the Walker Art Gallery, where 
they will be easily accessible. 


The Canadian Dominion Parliament has appro- 
priated 10,000dols. to the purpose of erecting a 
statue to the late Sir John A. Macdonald. It is 
intended to invite competitive designs from Canadian 
and European artists. } 


The Marchioness of Lorne on Saturday opened 
the new building situate on Kingston Hill, which 
has been secured for the Princess Louise Home. 


The Grosvenor Club has made arrangements to 
receive paintings from artists and others, to be hung 
in the galleries now used as reading and drawing 
rooms. The first exhibition will take place in 
October. 


Minnis’s drapery premises in Lavender Hill, the 
fatal fire whereat was the subject of a protracted 
coroner’s inquest this spring, have just been recon- 
structed. r. Henry Branch, of Cheapside, was 
the architect, and Mr. W. Hammond, of York-road, 
Battersea, the builder. 


St. Nicholas Church, Rochester, which was badly 
damaged by fire last winter, has been restored by 
Messrs. Collard and Son, builders, and the Bishop 
of the Diocese will reopen it on Sunday next. 


Atvthe last May exams. in building construction 
the students of the City of London College, under 
Prof. Henry Adams, obtained 29 places in the 
Elementary stage, 14 in the Advanced stage, and 
2 in the Honours stage: representing a success of 
932 per cent., and over 40 per cent. obtained first- 
class certificates. An increased prize list is an- 
nounced for the next session, commencing Oct. 1. 


Major-General Crozier, R.E., and Mr. Burd, 
Local Government Board inspectors, held an inquiry 
at Wigan on Tuesday into an application by the 
Wigan corporation for sanction to borrow £70,000 
for the purposes of their gas undertaking. 


———— 


Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, soothe and 
strengthen the nervous system, give tone to the stomach, elevate 
the spirits, and, in fact, make the patient sensible of a total and 
most delightful revolution in his whole system. They may be 
rere most unreservedly as the very best family medicine in 
existence, 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNC& STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 


the “Weather Beds,” andisofa 


very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
ture and more, Saleen 


moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 


Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is Raper invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Fres. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-CUNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
ondon Agent .— 
Kr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with th 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand, 
Urdors from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


———__¢= 9 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Asurorp, Krent.—For the erection of a bacon factory 
(exclusive of machinery). Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.8.A., 


architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Baker, W., Ashford... ane +e £3,600 
Denne, W. and T., Walmer 3.48) 


Steddy and Co., Ashford .., ae 
Jarvis, J., Tunbridge Wells 3 
Howland, C., Ashford «a8 eos 
Wood, J., Ashford ... as $0 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone 
Denne, G. H., and Son, Deal 

Joy, B., Ashford ... ae er 
Knock, H., Ashford... mar ave 4 BONO 


Bistey.—For two pair of semi-detached villas at 


~ 

wo 

Ss 

o 
ecolcococooco 
eocoocec]|cso 


Bisley. Mr. R. P. Hammond, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
architect :— 
Credit, old 

A. B. ‘Material, Total. 
Harris, Woking «£821 5. £904 ... £80 4... £1,695 
Dinell, London ... we 803 in 3 ies 10 we 1,676 
Winslade, Chobham ... 797 888 40° 20 1a, 17660 
Norris, Sunningdale ... 760 ... 899 ... 15 .. 1,635 
Peters, Horsham 780 ens, BO Asse ADO) ae 
Spooner, Bagshot Se 853... BG "aya ime 
Nesmyth, Chertsey* ... 760 840 1. Lf ec aoe 


4 Accepted. 


Buiaina, Mon.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapek 
and schools at Blaina. Mr. F. R. Bates, Newport, Mon., 


architect :— 
Welsh, H., Hereford ve ww. £2,420 0 0 
Lock, C,, Newport ... eas ~ 2,335 0 0 
Diamond, T. G., Newport... . 2,310 0 0 
Jones, W.,and Son, Newport ... 2,230 0 0 
Parfitt, H., Pontnewydd, Mon.*,,, 2,159 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Braiytree.—For building a new police station at 
Braintree, for the Essex county council ;— 


Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone £4,497 0 0 
Hunt, J. A., Hoddesdon .., 4,496 0 0 
Phillips, C. N., Cheapside ... 4,469 0 0 
Sharp, J., and Son, Ampthill 4,400 0 0 
Johnson, F,, Chelmsford .., vee 248 0 0 
Everett, H., and Son, Colchester .. 4,247 0 0 
Kimberley, J. 8., Banbury... oa ,246 0 0 
Gozzett, J., Maldon .. oT ina 198 0 0 
Glasscock, J. L., Bishop Stortford 4,100 0 0 
West, E., Chelmsford ae oe 087 0 0 
Parmenter, J., Bocking =us 4.085 0 0 
Brown, A., Braintree (accepted)... 3,975 0 0 


(County suryeyor’s estimate, £3,7.0.) 


Brockiry.—For construction of a portion of a large 
sewer at Brockley. Mr. Henry 8. Legg, enzmeer :— 
Perry and Co. ... oe Fee ee 
Killingback ... a 
Patman and Co. eee rer aes 
Nowell and Robson .., one om 
Mowlemand Burt... nas * 
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PITFALLS OF PRACTICE. 


| Nes intrusiye spirit of modern utility often 
mars the dream of the artist. The 
commonplace requirement is always in- 
truding into the sanctum of the architect ; 
the exigent public are constantly asking for 
something which he has not taken into his 
confidence. One client regards the com- 
pleteness of his conservatory or billiard- 
room above all else in his mansion; another 
throws blame on his architect if his chimney 
smokes, or his bath-room apparatus is not in 
perfect order; and there are others who, 
oblivious of all merits of design, reproach 
their professional guide if anything goes 
wrong with the sanitary requirements. In 
whatever direction our profession takes us, 
the commonplace is extensively present 
in demands of a more or less trivial 
kind, and the architect, after a few years’ 
practice, is often reluctantly forced to 
admit that he has spent more time in the 
higher work of his profession than is con- 
venient or profitable. In spite of all our 
art schools and teaching, the ordinary public 
appear to bring everything to the test of 
usefulness when their actual requirements 
are at stake, though they strangely affect 
to admire art crazes, and adopt the most 
ludicrous forms of furniture and articles of use 
in their houses. They will complacently sub- 
mit to be led by the furniture dealer, but deny 
to the architect any interference with their 
particular hobby. We have seen chairs, and 
tables, and so-called ‘‘ art furniture,” which 
would shock any first-grade student of an 
art class by their eccentricities, purchased by 
people who would never dream of submit- 
ting to the architect in their fireplaces 
or bath-rooms. The perversity of some 
people in their opinions on these matters is 
extraordinary. They will “ strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel,”—buy any piece of 
ready-made furniture, however ridiculous, 
but decline to allow their architect to design 
a dining-room mantelpiece. 

_ But where art and utility strangely come 
into conflict is in the building, of which 
every retired tradesman thinks he knows a 
good deal. A few illustrations will suffice, 
and some of them are actual recitals. The 
bugbear of a compact house is one of the 
commonest the architect meets with. Mr. 
Brown wants to build a house ‘‘ without a 
lot of corner twists and turns.’ The rule he 
lays down is that it must be square, like 
his friend Mr. Malaprop’s, without any 
gables, that his windows must face in a 
given direction. Of course the problem 
1s enough to dishearten the most courageous 
disciple of the theory that architecture is the 
simple expression of utility, or that any- 
thing, no matter how prosaic, can be made 
artistic. Unluckily, few haye the courage 
of this conviction, and when they set to 
work on the design find that, after all, it isa 
very hard thing to make a square building 
agreeable. Mr. Brown’s architect is probably 
too shrewd to endeayour to thwart his client’s 
weakness. He may probably argue with 
him about the desirability of disposing the 
fronts of the house in so rigid and primitive 
a manner, but all the talk in the world 
about the value of making this part promi- 
nent, and of retiring that, of making projec- 
tion here and recess there accentuate the 
requirements of the plan, or of grouping and 
light and shade would haye little effect on a 
man who had grown up with the opinion 
that a square house is the most economical 
and compact form in which to build. The 


‘“box” type has a strong claim on the com- 
monplace mind, because 1t expresses the most 
simple view of the fitness of a building, and 
is one that.is most readily apprehended by 
the uneducated mind. It is true there are 
many noble buildings of this type. We 
cannot find fault with the Farnese or the 
Pesaro Palace because it represents a cubical 
form. Why? Because their dimensions 
and their fenestral divisions, or superimposed 
orders, divide the mass into parts. Most of 
the club houses in Pall Mall, like the Reform 
and the Travellers’, are of this shape—their 
scale takes them out of the ridiculous; but 
when we see a spick and span box-like new 
house somewhere in the suburbs, orin a 
country road, with centre entrance and side 
windows, we at once regard it with mingled 
feelings of disrespect and amusement, and 
can only compare the great example with the 
small as we look upon the two dogs in that 
famous picture by Landseer of ‘‘ Dignity 
and Impudence.” 

Almost equally repugnant to the archi- 
tectural sense is the flat roof. Mr. Handy- 
man makes one condition to his architect, and 
that is that the roof must be flat. Itis so 


convenient to be able to walk on the flats, ' 


or to take up a few friends occasionally to 


indulge in a chat, or smoke, especially in the | 


summer evening, when the rays of the sun 
are not too strong. With an even more 
sordid mind Mr. Gradgrind thinks a roof 
should be turned to useful account, and may 
be made a convenient airing ground for 
drying linen. Again, economy is urged in 
construction. The very excellent iron joists 
and concrete construction, covered with a 
layer of asphalte such as that of the 


Claridge Asphalte Company, makes a 
strong and impervious floor for walk- 
ing upon. The only objection is that 


there 1s no visible roof. The Mansard, 
the pavilion and the gable are forms which 
give grace and picturesqueness to buildings, 
they aid in breaking up the roof or skyline ; 
but the straight level top is always hard and 
unsightly, as we see it in many lately built 
blocks of ‘flats.’ A deep, projecting 
cornicione, as in the Italian palaces, or a 
balustrade with terminals is the only way of 
finishing the walls of a large flat-roofed 
building, but even then, without some 
irregularity in the plan, this sort of crown- 
ing is wearisome and monotonous. Much 
less endurable is a small building so treated. 
We can sympathise with the architect under 
the trying ordeal of haying to consult the 
Gradgrinds in his design for a ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” villa, That style has certainly been 
found flexible enough to allow of a flat 
surrounded by a balustrade or railing, 
as well as a tile roof of steep pitch. 
So far it is accommodating to the 
most ordinary taste, if that taste is not 
carried too far as a ‘“‘fad.” A man witha 
hobby is also exacting and very aggravating 
to the compliant designer, as the said hobby 
must be pronounced at the expense of the 
building. Thus, Mr. Hortus is an amateur 
floriculturist, and is intent on making the 
conservatory a decided feature in his new 
house, and, to make things more awkward, 
has a notion of his own which cannot by 
any coaxing be made to adapt itself to the 
architecture. It is to be a lean-to against 
the front of the residence. No one knows 
the mental anguish to the architect in ar- 
ranging such a structure of glass and iron 
so that it should be at any rate unobjection- 
able artistically, and also to comply with the 
owner’s ideas as to slope, method of ventila- 
tion, and the construction of the sashes and 
lights. 

The exactions of materfamilias are equally 
repressive to the artistic mind. What with 
baths and hot water, nurseries and domestic 
fittings, the internal arrangements maintain 
a constant hors 


| tinually enforcing themselyes upon the 
, designer. The shop front, with its irre- 
deemable ugliness and plate glass, requires 
all the art and invention of the most 
| resourceful mind. The large, unobstructed 
shop, with iron columns supporting upper 
walls, girders, and staircases, take away 
every means of architectural effect, leaving 
'the decorator and art metal-worker full 
masters of the situation. The fittings are 
bizarre, the brass chandeliers and stained 
glass vulgar and obtrusive. Again, the huge 
party-wall overtopping the adjoining houses, 
or the ugly ramping of the back premises to 
allow light to ancient windows, and lofty 
chimney stacks are most intractable features 
which are to be specially dealt with. How 
best to mitigate and soften these incongruous 
features, and make them at least less 
‘repulsive to the eye, is a task which, we 
| believe, ought to rank higher than that of 
designing an elevation or a piece of orna- 
ment. Just asa general who by successful 
tactics can divide the mass of the enemy’s 
forces or cut off a position from the base of 
his operations is greater than he who throws 
his whole force into the breach with great 
slaughter, so an architect who can manipu- 
late the ponderable mass of material by 
skilful adaptation or inventive methods dis- 
plays his artistic power far more than one 
who can cover sheets of drawing-paper with 
designs at a cost of so much per foot of 
surface. Inventive architecture, or how to 
l overcome difficulties and conquer ugliness, 
lit cannot be too forcibly impressed, is a 
far greater achievement than any elaborate 
designing of plain, uneventful building. 
Can we make architects think so? The very 
obstacles which their clients place in their way 
can be surmounted if they tackle boldly the 
problems of utilitarian every-day building, 
if they heartily enter into the require- 
ments of practical people instead of com- 
pleting the design to suit their own tastes, 
and according to existing standards and pre- 
cedents. Design to please, instead of design 
to overcome, has been the formula toe 
generally adopted by the architect. When 
he can make a flat roof or a factory chimney 
presentable, and convert a huge square 
galleried structure from obtrusive hideous- 
ness into one that is at least tolerable to the 
sight, he can say.that he has done something 
to deserve the title he has chosen. 
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BY-LAWS AND “JERRY” BUILDERS. 


4 general effect of building by-laws in 

our large towns has been to lessen con- 
siderably the growth of that mushroom, 
‘‘jerry building.” We have all along fore- 
seen the consequences of locai authorities 
making by-laws to protect the ignorant 
tenant. Once put into operation a code of 
building regulations to compel builders te 
put in good and dry foundations, to use con- 
crete over the areas, to build proper walls, 
and to provide areas in front and in rear 
of every dwelling house, and it could easily 
haye been predicted that jerry building 
would die a natural death. This has, in 
fact, taken place in many towns we know; 
the ‘‘jerry builder” is far less a personage 
than he used to be, for he has found out that 
if the poor ignorant tenant does not know 
a good and sanitary building from a bad and 
unhealthy one, there are authorities under 
whom he lives that will protect him from the 
clutches of those who put up fever traps 
under the guise of genteel houses bedizened 
with the allurements of tesselated paying, 
stained-glass panels, and pretty fireplaces. 
Though these superficial attractions are still 
potent in the minds of many people, their 
value has been much discounted of late. The 
builder of “rows” of suburban houses has 


de combat with the architect’s | found out that he can ill afford to concrete 


intentions. In town buildings and public|the foundations and build substantial walls 
edifices, the demands of utility are con-{at the same time as to supply tesselated 
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tiling for the lobby and hall and leaded glass 
te the door panels, and that these little em- 
bellishments must either be omitted alto- 
gether or be of a very inferior quality, 
if he has to pay the ground - rent 
and mortgagee. We fancy somehow 
that rather than forego these decorations, 
something elsa will be devised in the 
shape of a set-off, for we believe there are 
still many people who would rather suffer 
a bad drain or inferior closet apparatus 
than be deprived of the coloured tiles and 
gilded lead lights on their house front. For 
all that, the jerry builder will find it much 
harder than he has done to satisfy the tenant, 
as well as the town authorities; for if the 
tenant looks after his ornament, the local 
authority will take good care that the build- 
ing is at least sound and safe. 

In a recent discussion at the Manchester 
City Council the question turned on the 
operation of certain building by-laws, 
and a letter in the Manchester City News 
shows at least that the by-laws of that 
city haye had considerable influence in 
checking the jerry builder. Im the case 
of Manchester, as in many other largo 
cities, it is not quality of building so much 
as the question of open space in the rear of 
dwelling houses, that has scotched the build- 
ing octopus. There is a valuable clause, by- 
law 49, which declares that every person 
who shall erect a new dwelling house shall 
provide in the rear thereof ‘‘an open space 
exclusively belonging to such house, and of 
an aggregate extent of not less than one 
hundred and fifty square feet, and free from 
any erection thereon above the level of the 
ground.” ‘This space is to extend laterally 
throughout the entire width of house, and the 
distance across such open space is not to be 
less anywhere than 10ft., which means that 
ifthere should be a projecting building or 
offices, the end of such offices should not be 
less than 10ft.from the fence or wall of the 
premises in the rear. The by-law goes on to 
enlarge this distance with the height of the 
house, so that if the dwelling house be 
15ft. in height, the distance shall be 15ft., 
if the height be 25ft. the distance to be at 
least 20ft.; if the height be 35ft., or exceed 
that height, the distance to be 25ft. The 
effect of which rule is that the lowest tene- 
ment of two stories would have to allow a 
distance across the back area of 15ft. at 
least, whereas for ordinary two-story houses 
of 25ft. high the distance must be 20ft. This 
distance is small enough, as it only allows 
40ft. between the back walls of houses of a 
superior class. The by-law also requires 
that no addition or alteration made to the 
houso is to diminish the extent of open 
space, and that the height is to be measured 
from the ‘‘level of ground over which such 
open space shall extend to the leyel of half 
the vertical height of the roof, or to the top 
of peeres whicheyer may be the higher.” 
“These by - laws,” says the writer of 
the letter, ‘have killed jerry build- 
ing in Manchester, and the abovye-quoted 
has, more than any other, been the 
cause of its death. Birdcage builders on the 
city council admit that had they foreseen its 
sweeping effects they would never have con- 
sented to its being passed.” He goes on to 
say that one effect of such drastic by-laws 
will be to call attention to the price of land, 
that makes the building of good houses at a 
fair rent an impossibility, and the building 
of barrack-like Aen @ necessity. 

We have here one of the chief causes which 
haye served to restrain jerrybuilding in large 
towns. The effect of the by-law as to open 
space will be, it is argued, to limit the num- 
ber of small houses of the class we have 
described, and to encourage the building of 
blocks of dwellings or flats. We doubt 
very much this inference. Results haye 


shown that the well-to-do working- 
man. or city clerk with small means 
prefers to take a two-storied dwelling 
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with a sufficient area of ground in the rear, 
than to rent a flat. In London we have 
ample proof of this preference. The many- 
storied blocks of dwellings are tenanted by 
single men or those with small families; the 
six or seyen-roomed dwellings in our suburbs, 
such as those at Plaistow, Leytonstone, 
Loughborough Junction, are occupied by 
thousands who can just manage to pay out 
of their incomes the cost of a moderate rail- 
way journey. Asa matter of fact, it will be 
found that the latter class of dwellings pay 
the best. The idea of an immediate return for 
capital invested has been the mistaken policy 
of those who look at the problem of pro- 
viding house accommodation for the masses 
on a purely price-of-land basis. To argue 
that the building of good houses at a 
fair rent is an impossibility in some towns 
is one of the plausible excuses made by land- 
owners and speculative builders, who create 
themselves fictitious ground rents. Thus a 
capitalist middleman lays out an estate; he 
forms the roads and sewers, and recoups 
himself for his expenditure by making out 
agreements with builders for the erection of 
rows of houses. The leases are granted from 
the middleman at a much higher rent than 
he himself has paid to the landowner. The 
result is that the builders actually pay 
double the rent to the middleman that he 
pays to the landowner. We know, for in- 
stance, of several cases where a landowner 
grants a lease to a capitalist at a small rent. 
Roads are laid out, and the estate is let offin 
small plots at a rent which is more than 
double, often treble, that for which he has 
taken it. When the houses are built, he can 
take up leases at, say, £5 per house and grant 
leases on the same houses to the builders at 
£12 per house. Who can wonder that the 
price of land under such circumstances is too 
great to allow of a well-built house to be let 
atafair rental? Again, as pointed out by 
the writer of the letter we have named, land 
is purposely kept out of the market to secure 
a rise in price, and this rise is occasioned by 
nothing the owner has done, but by improye- 
ments made by the municipal authorities, a 
strong reason for rating vacant land on the 
increased yalue created by the improye- 
ments made in the borough. Corporations 
themselyes ought to be able to secure vacant 
plots for building dwellings in the vicinity of 
any important works, and a fair standard 
value could then be secured. The horror of 
the proposed barracks in Manchester is the 
result of private speculation in building, 
by which double the fair rent is charged for 
a certain area of land ; but these monopolists 
of land, aided by the jerry builder, find it 
conyenient to lay the blame not on covetous- 
ness, but on the by-laws, which only insist 
on sanitary dwellings being erected, and a 
curtilage of land granted that will secure 
health and convenience. 


OO OO 
THEATRES.—IIL, 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


| | AVING now fully considered the question 

of a site for a theatre so far as the 
surroundings are concerned, it is desirable to 
see what advantages, if any, can be obtained 
from a sloping as opposed to a_ level plot 
of ground. The benefits to be gained in 
facilitating the means of exit by building ona 
sloping site are fully illustrated by the manner 
in which the Savoy Theatre, London, is planned. 
Here every peculiarity and irregularity of the 
formation of the ground is called into account to 
assist the speedy egress of the public. As most 
of my readers are aware, the ground slopes from 
the Strand towardsthe Embankment. The dress 
circle is placed on the entrance level from the 
Embankment ; the upper circle exit is level with 
the side street to the east, known as Beaufort- 
buildings, and the gallery staircase is very short, 
and delivers into the street to the west of the 
building. The dressing-rooms, which are on 
the level of the street and in the rear of the 
stage, have their separate exit to the north; the 


advantages thus obtained by the natural forma. 
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stage is sunk below the ground level. 


tion of the ground diminish the length of the 
exits from all parts of the house which canno§ 
be gained unless under such exceptional circum- 
stances as these. Where a level piece of groung 
is the only available plot in a town for a theatre, 
it must not be despised, because the difficulties 
can be, and have been, overcome by sinking 
part of the theatre below the ground. The 
object of such arrangement is, of course, to 
equalise the length of the exits from all party 
of the theatre, whether from the auditorium 
or the stage, and—even at the risk of 
repetition—let me again impress upon the 
architect who would build a theatre, 
the safety, comfort, and welfare of the actors 
are as much to be desired as the safety, comfort, 
and welfare of the public. If it were not for 
actors, and the art of acting, there would be no 
theatres. Why, then, has their safety been so 
neglected? We shall, later on, dwell fully upon 
the necessary requirements of that part of the 
theatre appertaining to the performers; but for 
the moment, in choosing the site, do not forget 
that the ‘‘back’’ of the theatre has to be con- 
sidered as well as the ‘‘front’’ of the house. 

Modern requirements demand smaller theatres 
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*|than in years gone by. Every actor, or actress, — 


who has made his or her mark, is seized with a 
desire to build a theatre and become “sole 
lessee and manager.” Hence there has arisen 
a demand for a smaller playhouse accompanied 
by less financial risk than the large opera 
houses and patent theatres of the past. As in 
these smaller theatres it is easier to obtain ready 
means of egress for the lesser number of people 
accommodated, so also it is easier to construct 
them in a manner to permit every division of 
the audience to be placed as near the street 
level as possible. In order to accomplish this we 
find the modern theatres of the west end of 
London with the pit sunk below the level of the 
street, and deep excavations made for the forma- 
tion of the stage and its appurtenances. 

There is another great advantage in diminish« 
ing the height of the building: it lessens the 
risk from the consequences of fire, and affords 
greater facilities to the firemen in executing their 
work of rescue. A theatre, to be a safe building, 
must be a theatre pure and simple, and not 
part of any other building. I may even go so far 
as to say, considering isolation a necessity, not 
part of any block of buildings. The great fire 
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authority of this country, speaking on this sub- 
ject, says that ‘‘shops round theatres and form- 
ing part of the same block of buildings are always 
more or lessobjectionable, and even under the most 
favourable circumstances should on no account 
be permitted, unless the contents are safe from 
explosion, and the walls, ceilings, and roofs able 
to resist any fire which could happen in them. 
This can be done without the smallest difficulty, 
and consequently there can be no excuse for 
omitting to do it A theatre would 
be most safe if standing alone : every house in its 
‘yicinity adds to its danger; its risk is greatest 
' when it is entirely surrounded with houses.” 

I have pointed out elsewhere the folly of 
spoiling a good theatre site by erecting shops, 
cafés, or restaurants as part of the scheme. The 
very spaces required for exits are swallowed up 
in shops in order that a_rental of a few pounds a 
year may be paid into the manager’s pocket. For 
the sake of this sum the public are endangered 
to a certain degree, for if the exits are not 
curtailed in number, the passages are made 
longer and more tortuous, and deliver, perhaps, 
into some narrow side street. If shops are in- 
cluded as part of a theatre scheme, they are sure 
to be given the very best position on the site for 
the sake of the rent, and the entrance to the 
theatre is cramped in consequence. Now, as we 
have seen, the majority of the people frequenting 
a theatre will use the entrance as the means of 
egress; therefore the public are endangered by 
the presence of shops, cafés, &c., &c., quite apart 
from the actual fire risks. 

Theatres should not be constructed either over 
or under other premises, for reasons which are 
clearly obvious—i.e., the addition of fire risk, 
and the diminution of exit space. In London 
this is forbidden by the sixth rule of the London 
County Council :— 

‘* (6) No theatre shall be constructed under- 
neath, or on the topof, any part of any other 
building.”’ 

The problem before the architect is to limit 
the height of the building, so as to bring 
the topmost gallery seat as near the pavement 
level as possible, and at the same time not to 
bury the stalls in the bowels of the earth. An 
important part of this problem is, while limiting 
the height, not to limit the number of seats, so 
that the house cannot hold sufficient ‘‘ money ”’ 
to pay as acommercial undertaking. 

The best way, as far as I know, to overcome 
these difficulties is to adopt the system above 
referred to of partly sinking the theatre below 
the ground. Mr. Buckle, in the book he has 
written upon theatre construction, illustrates 
and describes his ideas of a theatre erected 
within what he terms an excavation or moat. 
The problem Mr. Buckle set himself was that the 
gallery, and not the pit, should be entered on the 
street level. The writer says that the theatre 
nearest approaching this desirable consummation 
is the much-abuied Criterion Theatre, London ; 
but he qualifies his praise of this structure by 
stating that the arrangement of the superstruc- 

ture over the theatre deprives the auditorium of 
light and air, which is altogether unsatisfactory. 
It is well-known that there is not the danger 
of falling going upstairs, that there is going 
down, and for that reason a partly-sunk theatre 
has an advantage over one built high above 
the ground-line; but Mr. Buckle’s scheme is for 
a theatre on an isolated site without a single 
public staircase, inclines only being used; there 
is an open area or space of 265ft. wide 
from the external walls of the building to 
the boundary-wall of the site. By this arrange- 
ment it is claimed that every part of the theatre 
may be lighted by windows, perfect ventilation 
be secured, and absolute control in the event of 
fire. The gallery, being on the street level, is 
entered by bridges spanning the moat ; other parts 
of the house are approached by inclined road- 
ways down the moat to the various levels; all 
these roadways are 10ft. wide. With the internal 
arrangements of this plan we have at present 
nothing to do; but it appears at a glance that 
the site required to hold Mr, Buckle’s theatre 
would be a most expensive one, as, in addition to 
the area actually covered by the theatre proper, 
a ‘‘moat’’ of 25ft. wide all round the building 
is required to be added to the area of the site. 
The building itself would be 190ft. long by 70ft. 
wide, the saloons 25ft. wide, and the corridors 
10ft. wide, the auditorium 75ft. by 70ft., the 
stage 70ft. by 40ft., the workshop and dressing- 
r3om blocks each 70ft. by 25ft. 

Before concluding my remarks upon the height 


of the building I must make some reference to 
the legislation on this point. We find the 
London County Council has thought some re- 
striction necessary, for in their new rules, No. 7 
reads that—‘‘ No such premises shall have more 
than three tiers or horizontal divisions, includ- 
ing the gallery, above the level of the pit. 
Where the front seats of the gallery are separated 
from the gallery by a partition, such seats shall 
not count as a separate tier.”’ 

In St. Petersburg theatres must not contain 
more than four tiers of boxes and galleries 
besides the pit; and in Italy tiers of boxes shall 
not exceed three in number, exclusive of the 
gallery. The pit also shall be on a level with 
the street, or not more than 6ff. 6in. above if. 

In New York there is a special provision pro- 
hibiting the introduction within the structure of 
any hotel, boarding house, lodging house, 
factory, workshop, manufactory or store, with 
the exception of such as are strictly required for 
the theatre use. 

No. 8 and No. 9 of the London County 
Council’s regulations also appertain to this sub- 
ject, and I give them in extenso. No. 8 has 
principally to do with the comfort of the audience 
in giving sufficient head-room and air-space over 
the pit and gallery, and No. 9 restricts theatres 
being erected above other premises, or being 
buried in the bowels of the earth. This rule 
would prohibit Mr. Buckle’s scheme being carried 
out in London. 

‘¢(8). Where the first tier or balcony extends 
over the pit, stalls, or area, the height between 
the floor of the pit and the first tier shall not be 
at any part less than 10ft., and the height be- 
tween the floor of the highest part of the gallery 
and the lowest part of the ceiling over the same 
shall not be less than 12ft. 

‘¢(9) In all such premises the floor of the highest 
part of the pit, or of the stalls where there is no 
pit, shall not be more than 6in. above the level 
of the street adjoining the principal entrance to 
the pit, and the lowest part of the floor of the pit 
or stalls shall not be more than 1d5ft. below such 
level.”’ 

The difficulties of drainage must not be lost 
sight of when placing part of a theatre below the 
the street. In many instances where this has 
been done, pumps have had to be called into re- 
quisition to keep the cellar of the stage dry, as 
once below the main-drainage level, the water 
accumulates in the lowest part of the building. 
This pumping is a conetanf expense to the 
management, with which it should not be bur- 
dened. The cellars must be kept dry whether 
the house is open to the public and earning 
money, or closed, and money going out without 
any return. Frequently the engines have to be 
run daily for this purpose alone. It may, how- 
ever, be presumed that a cellar below the drain 
could be so constructed as to insure the exclusion 
and prevent the percolation of the surface water. 

In the present days of advance and demands 
for modern improvement and luxury, the manager 
may be certain that if he builds with the times, 
he is sure to obtain compensation for his ad- 
ditional outlay, by judicious advertisement of the 
many virtues his house possesses. Crowds 
flocked nightly to the Savoy when first opened, 
not only to see ‘‘ Patience,”’ but to visit the first 
theatre in London entirely lighted by the electric 
light. Inthe same way, managers introducing 
latest improvements into the construction of the 
theatre are sure to meet with an equal reward of 
public patronage. 

There appears to be one other consideration 
which I should notice with regard to the site 
question. We have seen the advantages to be 
gained by isolation in reducing the fire risk and 
increasing the exit accommodation ; but we have 
not yet considered the great assistance that must 
be afforded to light and ventilation in having a 
site upon all sides of which windows can be 
obtained; but ventilation which is only obtained 
from some inclosed area or small court or alley is 
no ventilation at all, for the air is frequently 
most impure, especially when drawn from a slum 
or back court. Windows are most valuable ina 
theatre, and for many reasons over and above 
the important one of ventilation ; where a theatre 
is well flooded by daylight there is not the risk 
of the accumulation of dirt and rubbish in the 
house that there is in a dark and unlit building. 
There is the saving, too, of the use in the daytime 
of artificial light, the saving of expense, and of the 
risk which accompanies the cleaner’s oil lamp. 
How is it possible for the cleaners to thoroughly 
cleanse such a building as a theatre by the 


dim flicker of a smoking oil lamp? The 
sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing must be 
superficial indeed, and the rubbish that is swept 
up and hidden away in corners becomes the 
source of great danger from fire. In a paper 
which I wrote upon the prevention and extinc- 
tion of fire in theatres, and which was by the 
request of the Council of the Society of Arts 
printed in the Journal of that society, I drew 
attention to this point as follows: —‘ Daylight 
and cleanliness are essential for the prevention 
of fire. Where ample daylight is admitted, 
there is every chance of the theatre being swept 
and kept clean in every corner; collections of 
rubbish, dirt, and dust, in out of the way nooks 
and corners, are always a source of danger. Dry 
dust, paper, shavings, oil-rags, and such like 
inflammable refuse, ready to ignite by spark or 
spontaneous combustion, are often found swept 
away out of sight by the cleaners. Such care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness are too often the 
cause of fire. The use of matches, the burning 
ends of cigars or cigarettes, recklessly thrown 
among those dangerous little heaps of rubbish, is 
sufficient to start a fire which may end in dread- 
ful results and loss of life.’’ 

In the Austrian regulations there is a clause 
which impresses upon the manager that ‘‘ clean- 
liness generally in all parts of the house is to be 
a special duty.’’ 

In Austria such importance is placed upon the 
desirability of having plenty of window space 
that a special rule is framed, that ‘‘all parts of 
the house must be well and sufficiently lighted 
by windows.’’ 

Where light is obtained by skylights, there is 
always a danger during a fire of falling materials 
breaking the glass and conveying the fire to 
other portions of the premises; or where a fire 
occurs in premises overlooking the theatre, there 
is the risk of the fire spreading to the theatre 
through the skylight. To provide against this, 
Rule No. 23 of the London County Council 
appears to have been called into existence. It 
reads thus :— 

‘¢ All skylights, and the sloping sides of lantern 
lights, shall be protected by galvanised-iron wire 
guards, securely fixed on the outside of such 
skylights or lantern lights.’’ 

‘Windows have yet another valuable office to 
perform in theatres, as they provide ready means 
of escape in cases of fire, especially where out- 
side balconies are provided. Where there are 
windows at every level the fireman can make use 
of the fire escape as a means of rescue for those 
within the building. Every window should have 
an outside balcony—in fact, one may go so far 
as to say that every tier or floor, whether of 
dressing-rooms or of the auditorium or offices, 
should have continuous balconies with stairs 
leading down to the balcony below. In New 
York this is compulsory: ‘‘There shall be open 
balconies not less than 4ft. in width at each level 
or tier above the parquet, on each side of the 
auditorium, of sufficient length to embrace two 
exits, and from said balconies there shall be stair- 
cases extending to the ground level, with a rise 
of not over 8din. to a step, and not less than 
Jin. tread exclusive of the nosing ; the staircase 
from the upper balcony to the next below shall 
not be less than 30in. in the clear, and from the 
first balcony to the ground 3ft. in width in the 
clear, where the seating capacity of the audi- 
torium is for one thousand people or less; 3ft. 
and 6in. in the clear where above one thousand, 
and not more than eighteen hundred people ; 
and 4ft. in the clear where above eighteen hun- 
dred people and not more than twenty-five 
hundred people; and not over 4ft. 6in. in the 
clear where above twenty-five hundred people. 
All these balconies and staircases shall be con- 
structed of iron throughout, including the floors, 
and of ample strength to sustain the load to be 
carried by them, and they shall be covered with: 
a metal hood or awning to be constructed as shall 
be directed by the superintendent of buildings.”’ 

It would be well if similar provision were com- 
pulsory in England, as in New York and some 
Continental cities. Mr. James Springer’s new 
Municipal Theatre for Amsterdam is provided 
in every tier with such balconies. Mr. Phipps 
has also adopted them at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, which, I believe, is the only example 
we have in London of this provision for public 
safety. 

In Paris, if the theatre is separated from 
adjacent premises, or if it has internal areas 
suitable for escape in case of fire, the side fronts 
and those abutting on these areas must be 
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furnished with fixed iron ladders in a straight 
line with the windows, or with special openings 
made for the purpose. 

Iron bars or grilles before windows are most 
objectionable, as they prevent them being used 
as means of escape. French windows opening 
outwards and fastened only by automatic bolts 
would be a good form of window from the parts 
occupied by the audience. 

Another feature must be noted before leaving 
che outside of the theatre to consider the internal 
arrangements. The differences of levels of the 
various roofs should be approached by iron 
ladders for the use of the firemen, and permanent 
cat-ladders should be placed so that the whole of 
the roofs can be traversed with ease. 


———— oe 


SHADOWS IN PERSPECTIVE.—IV. 
By Artuur VyEe ParMrnTeEr. 


\ E have studied the system of shadows 
thrown by rays of light parallel to the 
picture plane—firstly, front planes and right 
angles; secondly, oblique planes and vertical 
lines ; and thirdly, what we are going to treat of 
in this article: oblique planes and oblique lines. 
Before considering the Fig. 7, we will take the 
examples of the constant rule for shadows in 
Figs. 8and 9. These two figures will enable the 
student to thoroughly understand the construc- 
tion of all the shadows in the general view, 
Fig. 7. We have to find the shadow thrown by 
the projecting portion of the wall B A D—that is 
to say, the traces of the shadow of lines B A, 
AD. Now we know that to find the shadow of 
a point, we must pass through this point, and 
the-projection of this point on the ground plane 
—a plane parallel to, and therefore containing, 
the rays of light, and also contained in this plane 
and through the point a line in the direction of 
the rays. For instance, through the point A and 
its projection D on the ground, or the line A D, 
we pass the plane AaD containing the rays of 
light RLI, RL, The shadows of the point A 
will therefore be at a, the point of meeting of 
the line R LI, and the horizontal line RL. But 
we notice that this plane intersects the wall at 
¢a@l, or the vertical raised from ¢ when the hori- 
zontal meets the wall. The shadow, therefore, is 
stopped at ¢a1, and a1 is the shadow of point A 
on the wall. The line forming a1 and B will 
also be the shadow of the line AB. The shadow 


i 


He 


is thus contained by the lines AB, Bal, acl, 
ev. 
Again, in Fig. 9 the pole A D, leaning against 
the wall at the point A, throws.a shadow against 
the wall. To find the shadow of the line A D, it 
will suffice to find the shadow of point A, by 
means of the plane containing the rays of light 
passing through this point and its projection C 
on the ground. We find the shadow of A will 
be at a on the ground plane; the line forming a 
and D would be the shadow of AD. But the 
shadow plane is intersected by the wall at A and 
©, and we find that the line aD, the shadow of 
AD on the ground, is stopped by the wallata 1; 
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Fig 8 


a1 D will therefore be the portion of the shadow on 
the ground, the remaining portion falling on the 
wall from a1 to A, the substitute to a1a@on the 
ground. The shadow of A Dis thus, Aa1D. 

In Fig. 7, which we have made as simple as 
possible, we have the oblique planes of the build- 
ing and wall, and the oblique lines of objects 
which cast their shadows on the oblique planes. 
These objects are composed of lines at different 
angles and positions, as regards the wall and 
ground planes. For each of the objects we 
must proceed as in Figs. 8and 9. The rays of 
light still arrive parallel to the picture plane, 
and at any given angle to the picture plane. 

Let us first find the shadow thrown by the 
projecting wall B A, which will be partly on the 
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ground and partly against the wall. From the 
ground point 2 of the angle A d we draw a 
horizontal line meeting the wall of the building 
at 6 (this line is the line RL of Figs. 8 and 9 in 


the plane of the rays of light), ana from point A, — 
the line A a in the direction of the rays of light, _ 


and corresponding to R L I in Figs. 8 and 9). 
From point 0, where the horizontal ground line 


meets the wall, we raise a vertical, meeting Aa 


at a; if, now, we join a and B, we complete the 
lines of the shadow of BA, A 4, 


Let us now take the ladder leaning against the ~ 


wall. We will find the shadow thrown by the 


Fig 9 


line OO. We must produce OO to K against 


the wall, and from K drop the vertical K%; his — 


therefore the projection of K on the ground 
plane. From point * we draw a horizontal line 
kk3 (RL, Figs. 8 and 9), and from K a line in 
the direction of the rays of light (R LI, Figs. 8 
and 9) meeting 4/43 atk. From point 43 we 


draw a line to ground point O, and meeting the © 


wallat S; if, now, we join S K we shall have the 
shadow line of OO atOS, SK. The shadow of 
point O will be found by drawing a line in the 
direction of the rays, and meeting the line SK 
at O the shadow of O. The shadows of the re- 
maining lines are found in a similar manner, and 
are sensibly parallel toOS,SO. The shadow of 
the rungs of the ladder are similarly obtained by 
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— of lines from each rung to the shadow 
nes. 

The shadow of the window-sill MN may be 
left for the student to work out himself. 


The swing support is somewhat similar. From 
D the trace of the line CD, we draw the hori- 
zontal line D d, meeting the wall at d on the line 
Cd from the vanishing point, and from d we 
drop the vertical line dd, meeting the line Dd 
Gn the direction R LI) at d, Point d will, 
therefore, be the shadow of D, and dc joined the 
shadow of DC. The horizontal Dd (represent- 
ing RL, Figs. 8 and 9)is, in this case, more 
conveniently drawn in the air from point D than 
from the projection of D on the ground, and is 
evidently similar to that which would be drawn 
on the ground plane. 

For the upright support F V V, we draw from 
YV V the horizontal lines V V, V V, meeting the 
wall at VV, and from these points we raise 
verticals. ‘The shadow line from F meeting the 
vertical linefrom V at f, determines the shadow 
FV V of theline F V. The shadow e of point 
Eis found by means of similar lines from the 
projection of E on the ground. We may again 
notice that in this case, also, the shadow on the 
pome is interrupted by the wall, and, there- 
ore, continues vertically on the wall plane. 

The shadow of the trapeze may be constructed 
by the student by means of the same rules, and 
the trace W of the bar on the wall. 

That of the inclined clothes-pole is similar to 
the shadow thrown by the ladder; but in this 
case the shadow continues uninterruptedly along 
the ground. We find the projection of zon the 
ground at y by means of the vertical from Z and 
the line X y to the vanishing point. By means 
of the plane passed through Z y—that is, the 
horizontal line zz and the line Zz in the 
direction of light—we find the point x the shadow 
of Z. The line forming 2 X is thus the shadow 
of ZX. 

The shadow of the inclined end of the box is 

obtained by means of horizontal lines from the 
points CC, and the lines of light 55 and 66; 
also the line from 5 to the vanishing point. 
The cover of the box leaning against the corner 
O is similarly constructed. A horizontal line 
from 4 meets the side of the box at 4; from this 
point we raise a vertical line, meeting the light 
line from 3 at 2, the shadow of point 3. Through 
“point O, where the cover touches the angle ofthe 
box, we draw a line parallel to 34, and from point 
O a horizontal 02 meeting the line of light from 
2 at 2. Through the point 2 obtained we draw 
a line to the vanishing point of the cover (a 
point different to that of the general perspective), 
12a, and join a3. The shadow is thus contained 
by the lines 12a, a34, 44. 

The shadow of the dove-cot should now repre- 
sent no difficulties to the student. The eaves of 
the roof throw its shadows as far asgg. The 
shadows of the soffit and side of the window 
cover the window entirely, as may be seen by 
tracing the constructional lines. In all of these 
cases we now understand that the system of con- 
struction does not vary ; in every case it consists 
in passing a plane containing the rays of light 
vertically and horizontally through the line or 
point throwing the shadow, and taking into 
account the intersection of this plane with other 
planes it may meet. 
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PRICES.*—XLITI. 


(All Prices Include Profit, and have had all 
Trade Discounts taken off.) 


IRONMONGER (continued). 


Hosss’ Locks 


For rebated locks add to the prices already given 1s. 6d. 
for jin. to 3in., for din. rebated and for Sin. to fin. 
2s. each, and for jin to lin. 2s. 6d. each, and 1s. for in. 
in extra thickness of lock beyond jin. 

For full rebated locks add to the prices given 5s. for fin. 
and 5s, 6d. for gin., and 6s. 6d. for Zin. to jin. 


Mortise Locks, with double clutch bolt fixed— £ g. d. 

No. 580 3 by jn With 2 keys ........0-c.000. each 019 0 
582 4 by ditto isessé-couetesstss CILLO ©) 22) 0 
586 6 by & ditto .. ditto 023 0 
588 6 by § ditto ditto 027 0 

Ditto, single clutch, fixed — 

No. 604 3 by fin., with 2 keys... ditto 014 0 
606 4 by § ditto age . ditto 913 6 
607 6 b ditto aa ditto 013 0 


Nos. 582 and 607 if made with moulded or 
beaded Ha plates to order, 6s. to 12s. extra 
each. 


* All rights reserved by the Author, 


ies Niaut Larouss, 1-sided, extra strong, 
xed— 
No. 20g 4in. 4 lever, 2 keys . 


20¢4 ditto 3keys. ditto 

120g4 6lever, 2 keys .... ditto 

18gS 4 lever, 2 keys .......ccscceee ditto 

1S'e Sipe Gittoie SKCYANs .ccsscdcicenes ditto 

20 wand 4 CYS! csuussccecssssrsssccorsessseee CIELO 

20 © aid. 6 KEYS ....ccccesssccreseccserceve » ditto 
Poxisuep Brass PuATes, flush latch, fixed— 

No. 16 g 4in. 5 lever, 3 keyS.........000 e-ceeee . ditto 


Extra keys 1s. 6d. each, and if made to order 
2s. each, 


Parent Fiusn Nigut Laron, fixed — 
No. 2 g 4in., 3 keys, to open with the key 

only from the outside, knob on 

the inside to draw back bolt ’... each 
No. 4 g 4in. ditto ditto, but with the 

knob to turn on the inside and 

not to draw back.......sseeeee Aitto 


Rim Nicut Latouses, 1-sided, extra strong, 
8 keys; 2 keys 1s. less, fixed— 

No. 10 F 4in. 4 lever, 2 keys ...cc..sseccoseeee 
10F 4 Gitto “3 Keys'.....0...0secceres 
1F4 6 lever, 2 keys ...... .cseereses 

The above to open with the key only from 
the outside, bolt to draw back. 


each 
ditto 
ditto 


No, 10 F, with 4 keys .......0008 s.cssssereseseeee Gitto 
10F 6 keyS.....0..006 Mies titectuaescesser GIULO 

9 F Sin. 4 lever, 2 KeyS.ee-ssccsseceeseveeee Aitto 
9F3 ditto 3 keys ... ditto 


Extra keys 1s. 6d. each, made to order 2s. 
No. 1 F 4in., 3 keys, best quality ............ 
4 F ditto, with the knob to turn on th 

ANSI Olets crossecasscbvoadsecscctassdesceasexesss cossse 

Keys 2s. each, ditto to order 2s. 6d. each. 

Fruss Locxine Latcues 2-sided, to open inside 
by a knob, and to open and double lock with 
the key inside or outside, fixed— 

No. 21g 4 by jin., for doors 2in. thick, 


ditto 


strong ..... pivecdeccenoerseds . each 
24¢8 by { ditto, 2hin. thick ditto ditto 
27¢g9 byl _ ditto, 2 


ditto ditto ditto 
80 g 4in., and 2 KeYS ...eccssceccsseresserere Gitto 


32g 6 ditto cose csoscosessee GittO 
3427 GiGCO Wai rcececeaee secvereseee Gitto 
36 £9 ditto sssssceeee GittO 


With brass cases, extra 4. to 83. 


Mortisze Draw-Backx Srreet-Door Lockine 

Latousgs, follower action, and 2-sided, fixed— 

No. 1H6 by din., 3 lever, for 14in. doors each 
4 


2H6 by 3 ditto 1% ditto ... ditto 
4H7by% 4 ditto 2b ditto ... ditto 
6H8 by : 5 ditto 2% ditto ... ditto 
7H9 by 5 ditto 33 ditto ... ditto 
These locks are complete with knobs and 
2 keys 
Parent Morttisz Ditto, best quality, fixed— 
O1H6by &in., with 2 keys ..... anacereeteses ditto 
O2HT7by 3 ditto Merracecersesior ve CLL 
O3H8 by? ditto ditto 


The above have ebony or brass ‘knobs. 


Upright Draw-sack Mortise Locking 
ae with follower action and 2 sided, 
e — 


No. 8H2 by din., 3 lever and 2 keys ... each 
9 H 23 by itto ... ditto 
10H3 by 3 ditto «.. ditto 
11H4 bys 38 ditto ditto 
18H3 byg 4 ditto «. ditto 
19H4 by 4 ditto ditto 
20H4 by? 5 ditto ditto 

Dirro Patent, best quality, fixed— 

No.0 4H2 by #in., with 2 keys ... ........ ditto 
O 5H 2% by 3 ditto ditto 
O6H8 by’ ditto Ssacecveaeas ditto 
O7H4 by® ditto * Careusstec ditto 
O8H4 by # Gbknvoy | eeoeenc wee. Gitto 


Complete with ebony or brass knob. 
Rebated locks 1s. 6d. to 6s. extra each. 
Bronze metal bolts 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. extra. 


Maysion Door Locks 2-sided, fixed — 

No. 30 H 83 by in., 4 lever, extra strong, 
DOYS irks ate eteocetscnees sts Migbecsesasweceassser’ ditto 

Dirto, with latch and drawback bolt, fixed — 

No. 32 H 83 by 3in., 5 lever, and bronze 
metal DO] se. .cueccrerevess ciaeanereneass Seeice ditto 

All knobs extra. 

Best ebony, the set of 3, fixed, 4s. 9d. 

Plain brass, ditto, 6s. 9d. 

Bronzed octagon, complete, for each lock, 9s, 9d. 

Fine finished locks, extra, each 1s. 

22c. Sin. rim, with latch and drawback 
bolt, with knobs complete, and strong ditto 

24c. Llin. ditto ditto extra ditto ditto 

These rim locks are complete with 3 round brass 
knobs, 

Octagon knobs extra, 6s. to 15s. 

Locks mounted with brass ribbon border 
CRGLBG catieasodeiasisicnssece Ptesasvudacesvecenscetein « each 


Mortisx dead locking latches (2 sided), to open 
and lock on both sides, with the key only 


fixed— 
No. 21 H 13 by 3 3 lever spring bolt only each 
2 by 4 ditto 2 keys..........secee ditto 
23 by % ditto ditto ... ditto 


2H 
3H 
4H 
5H 
rest 


8 by 4 ditto ditto ..... ditto 
3% by + ditto ditto ...... .. ditto 
6 by § 4 lever ditto ...... .. ditto 


9H 4 by @ ditto ditto ..... ditto 


Fine finished extra, 1s. each. 
Parent ditto, best quality, fixed— 


No. 028 H 2% by 4 and 2 keys a ditto 
030H 3 by 8 ditto i 
033 H 33 by 2 ~~ ditto 
034H 4 by & ~~ ditto 
036 H 4 by : ditto 
039:H 7 by ditto 


Bronze metal bolts, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. extra. 

These latches, used for asylums and reforma- 
tories, &c., should haye a steel shield plate 
outside the keyhole, extra 2s, 
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Spring Bouit Looxina Larcass, fixed, adapted 
for shop doors, closets, to be opened by the 
handles on each side of the door, and haying 


spring bolt— 
8 by din. No. 24 Y¥ light bolt ..........5 + each 
83 by 4 25 Y ditto ditto.........+ + ditto 
6 by } 26 Y broad ditto........... .». ditto 
6 by 8 Q7 Vo extra, Gitto.<.....sccrrees ditto 
7 by & 28 Y ditto ditto.......0...... ditto 


Lrvrer Looxs for park, field, and area iron 
gates, not fixed — 
44 by 4 by $lightiron gate, dead lock 
with bronze metal bolts, 


No. 35, 2 keys...... ......... each 


5 by 4% by ; 36 ditto strong, ditto ditto 
6 by 5 by § 37 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
43 by 4 by 2 draw back, with bronze 


metal bolt, No. 235, light, 
With 2 K6yS) ..cs:e meciccses 
5 by 43 by 4 ditto strong No. 236, strong ditto 
6 by 5. by { ditto ditto 237, ditto ditto 
Field gate-locks, with chains and bronze metal 
bolts, 15s. to 19s. each, unfixed. 
For hunter’s gate-padlock, 18s. __ 
Clutch bolt locks for securing sliding gates and 
doors, 388. to 55s., with 2 keys, fixed. 
4 by 3in. 2-bolt mortise in galvanised case, 
strong, for area gates, 2 keys, fixed. 
Galvanised cases to locks, 1s. each. 
Projecting bolts, 1s. 6d. to 3s. each. 


Water-Cioset Laroues, fixed— 


6in. 2 bolts brass flanged rim, with 2 bolts, 

NOs LOD XG cccsse Riccetieecnpeeroinedtensvs ectee sean CACHL 
6in. japanned flange rim, 2 bolts ............ ditto 
33in. flush brass latches, 2 bolts, with sunk 


slide bolt, No. 55 K ..seecssee csssseeserree Litto 
6in. ditto, with brass knobs, No. 56 X...... ditto 
3}in. rim, japanned, No. 57 X, with slide- 

BOLE AIHA evens ciccsoteescsccenccecssreecacecees! oo, G00 
4in. mortise, No. 58 X ditto ditto ........ ditto 


33in. flush brass, 2 bolts, with sunk slide- 

bolt with knob inside, and to open out- 

side with a ward key and 1 key ............ ditto 
Extra keys, 9s. per dozen. 


Various Larcuss, to be opened on the outside 
with a key and inside with a knob, 1 bolt, 
fange rim, with key and knob inside only, 


Gin. 1 bolt brass case, 1 ward key ...:..-.+00 each 
Ditto japanned ditto rates ee Use ditto 
3% by din. mortise and 1 ward key ......... ditto 
6 by 4 ditto ditto ditto ......... ditto 


Extra keys, 12s. per dozen. 


Specray Brass Looxs for ships, state rooms, 
pleasure yachts, and marine residences, 
fix 


ed— 
8 by din. rim dead Jock .........eesseseees aoe each 
4 by & Aitto ittO rcrrsescocceserecceeeere CittO 
8 by 4 mortise ditto ..... sidseasesatateds soamGi0LO 
A= Dy Sue CivtO mn GlULO! Messssccpecase Preece ditto 
8 by 3 single clutch mortise, 1 key ...... ditto 
6 by 2 ditto ditto 2 ditto ...... ditto 
6 by & 2-bolt mortise ......... 2 ditto ...... ditto 
7 by 3 ditto ditto 1 ditto ..... . ditto 
4in, 2-bolt moulded rim......... 1 ditto ...... ditto 
3: ditto flanged rim ........, 1 ditto...... ditto 
Giusy ditto) ye idittos 9 07;;..:9.. 1 ditto ...... ditto 
6 ditto moulded rim......... 1 ditto...... ditto 
7 ditto ditto seossseee 1 Gitto ...... ditto 


Lirt-up Mortiss Larcn for front doors, horse- 
boxes, &c., fixed— 


For lift-up handlesand for thumb-latches each 
Ditto with double bevel bolt .........es0.cc08. ditto 
No. 430 a complete, with lock half-raised, 

egg-shaped handle .........-.sssecsscserssereeee 


Patent Protector Sars Locks for securing 
the bolts of common safes, unfixed— 


33 by 32 by 9-16 6 lever, No. 470...... 


ditto 


33 by 3% by @ 8 ditto 472... 

5 by 5 by § 8 ditto 475 . 

8 by 8 by 1$ 8 ditto ASD recndeeree 
Compination Bouts and Locks and Royal 


Albert door bolts, unfixed— 
Fig. 709. Mortise combination bolt, 2in. 

to centre of follower, for locks 3 B to 

QT Bipatacocrac sac snscecronenterssisencvetaewearteces » each 
Ditto for locks with 2 bolts...........0.+ ve. ditto 
Patent: protectors, scavesssecevicsccsxsssessiveess+> LOGO 
Fig. 706. Albert bolts for mortising with 

edge of door prepared for swing doors ditto 
Ditto for folding doors half rebated ditto 


CoacHHousE and Railway Station door locks 
and bolts, unfixed. Where the fixing has to 
be added, the kind of wood must be borne in 
mind, as there is a good deal of labour in the 
fixing; the value in deal is 5s, to 7s. each, 

varying with the kind of bolt— 


ween 


top, as No. 792, and made to 
lock ....:.. F 


arsuteeectcaselcdmeneete ss ete OLUUO) 
Extra for solid plugs for stone 


or brass sockets ..,...c.sseereeeeee Gitto 
Extra strong for gates above Sit. 
9s. 6d. to 19s. extra. 
7i7. Strong combination rim lock, 
patent protectors, three-way 
action, with very broad strong 
boltsand sockets complete, with __ 
OlbS LOU ies. seccconcreccessee Rroeras ditto 
Ditto light Sin. .........ssesscccceeres ditto 


712. Extra strong patent protectors 
mortise dead three way action 
combination lock.........s00-+++ + ditto 

722. 4hin. three-way action combina=- _ 
tion lock for fixing in door stiles ditto 

Half rebated extra os... sesoese Gitto 
Beall ditto ecsicerccsrarss senses a sbibest QLUCO 
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Victoria Casement Bours, fixed in deal— 
No. 58, For 1fin. stiles.......4.... soevatiedebad site each 
67. Gothic pattern for 13 stile ......... ditto 
Ditto nickel plated .........-.-+sese0e . ditto 


If with cross handle, 2s. extra. 
Tiluminated, black or red, extra ditto 
70. Superior make for 13........-. ditto 


Ditto with plain cross handle...... ditto 
74. For Dhin> Stiles iccressscsnceacrcensscabos ditto 
52. For 13 stiles, with flush handles... ditto 
Ditto with cross handle......,...... .. ditto 


56. £uperior for 13 stiles hr 
Ditto nickel plated extra........... ditto 
If three-way action top, bottom, 
and Centre, EXtIA ...eccrccrrsereseeee Gitto 
80. Es ahem gg bolts, extra strong, _ 
F DOM GE, long .....0..srereenssreveces GiItto 
No. 82 medium, § bolt, 5ft. long 
If to lock extra with lever lock..... 


Spxcrax suites of extra-strong office furniture, 
locks for railways and bankers, merchants, 
clerks, fixed— 

Bank of England pattern locking latch 
421) Locks, 5:..50 von cvs vainaa,Gretevantetecetineesteves 3 

Key chains with swivels .. ditto 

No. 30 K 23in,, 6-lever till locks with 2 


y' 

32K 3 ditto ditto 
84K 3} ditto ditto 
30 L 3in. 6-lever cut cupboard locks, 

With 2 Keys .....sc0receeceeeees Gitto 
823 ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 
34L4 ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 
39 M3 ditto straight cupboard 

AN 2 KeyB......ssecerereercoors, Gitto 
82M3: = ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 
34M4 ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 
82P3 ditto ditto chest locks ditto 
34P3} ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 
36 P 4 ditto ditto ditto...... ditto 


Oxprnary lever drawer or till locks, fixed— 
No.10 K 2 by § mortise or cut, with 1 


OY eo ces seeeetoucations bois ditto 
11K2 by ? ditto ditto.....,... ditto 
12K 2 by 142 lever and 2 keys ....., ditto 
13K2 by 4 ditto 2 ditto ...... ditto 
14K2 by122 ditto 2 ditto ...... ditto 
15 K a by 18 4  ditte ~ 2 ditto ..... ditto 
16K 2% by 214 ditto 2 ditto ...... ditto 
17K8 by184 ditto 2 ditto ...... ditto 
18K3 by2t4 ditto 2 ditto*...... ditto 


5-leyers fine-finished and steeled keys 2s. extra, 
Best quality ditto fixed— 


No.8 K2_ by 1§ deep and 2 keys ..........., ditto 
4K 2} by 2 iit Gee ats .. ditto 
5 K 22 by 23 Gist 9 nayeresce ditto 
6K3 by A ditto see ditto 
7 K 33 by 2 ditte® S92 2988 ditto 
8K 384 by 2 for drawers in safes ...... ditto 
9K4 by 23 ditto teveesses GIO 


Link-rPLatz cupboard locks for sideboards, to 
lock in front, fixed— 


No.10 0 2 by 32 lever,2 keys ..... »»- Gitto 
11 0 23 by 14.4 ditto ditto . ditto 
1208 by 1% ditto ditto .... .. ditto 
180 38$by1{ ditto ditto ...... ... ditto 

Five-leyer, fine-tinished, and steeled keys, 2s. 

extra. These locks can be had in pairs, 2 
with keys to pass, less is, the pair. 


Brsv Quauity ditto — 
ask 0. Ddin with BKC ysiccscssesworertersee. 7 
2 o 3in. ditto whee ' i 
30 dzin. ditto Sausendousess ae’ senesera LUGO) 
Locks in pairs, 2 with keys to pass, less 1s. the 
pair. 
Peprstat Locxs.—The prices of these to lock 
at side are the same as those aboye which 
lock in front. 


Small flat keys, after the Yale pattern, are 
made to order for several of the locks, nickel 
plated, at about 3s. extra. 


Storina desk locks, fixed — 


No.15 q 2}in., with 2 keys ... srcsses GIECO 

16q 8 ditto a6 ... ditto 

17 q 3h ditto seoree Aitto 

1q4_ ditto ditto 

2 q 2hin., extra quality, 2 keys......... ditto 

3q3 ditto ditto eesvaavee Gitto 

4 q 3} ditto ditto stivseoss CLbLO 

5q4 ditto ditto seseve.ee Gitto 

ORDINARY CUT CUPBOARD locks, fixed— 

No. 942 by § wide, mortise or cut, and 

© ey S5G Ri. edertBeevtee Gitte 

10L2 by ditto ditto ......... ditto 

11L2 by 1$2 levers, and 2keys...... ditto 

12L2 by1$4 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

13 L 2} by 14.4 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

144L8 by 1&4 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

165L3}by1Z4 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

W6L3gby2 5 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

i714 by 284 ditto 2 ditto ... ditto 

1L 2in., with 2 keys, best quality ... ditto 

2L 23 ditto ditto sore Gitto 

3L 3 ditto ditto . ditto 

47,84 < ditto’ “diffo. |... ditto 


5L4 ditto ditto 


with double claw bolt, extra 5s. each. 
No. 11 M 23 by 1} 4 levers, straight cup- 


board lock, and 2 keys,.. ditto 
12M8 by1& ditto ditto ...... ditto 
13 M 3} by 1 ditto ditto ...... ditto 
14M 8 by 1% with 3in. long bolt ...... ditto 
16M 4 by 2# 4 lever, 2 keys ............ ditto 


The above locks are double handed. 


1M 2in, 2 keys, best quality............ ditto 
9 OM Oe UE oo SOUEEO wean cacccs ditto 
8M3 ditto ditto psnatupentne, XLAbGO 


M 
M4 ditto ditto 
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ditto 
Cupboard locks with spring self-locking bolt or 
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d. | JArannep iron locks, lin. double handed, fixed 
9 18 M4 by 28 2 lever, 1 key........ zt s, each 
: 20M 4 by 234 ditto ditto... ditto 
Box or chest locks, fixed— 
6 | No.30 p 13by §deep, mortise or cut 
0 si i With 1 key ...cccsesssssseoce ditto 
0 31p2 by %_ ditto ditto ..... . ditto 
0 14 p 2} by 1h ditto 2 lever and 2 keys ditto 
0 15 p 2b by l2ditto4 ditto 2 ditto ditto 
0 16p3 by lgditto4 ditto 2 ditto ditto 
0 17 p 3} by 1g ditto 4 ditto 2 ditto ditto 
0 18 p4 by 28ditto4 ditto 2 ditto ditto 
38 p 4} by 3 ditto5 ditto 2 ditto ditto 
0 23 p 3h by 4 ditto5S ditto 2 ditto ditto 
0 | Drrro, best quality— 
0 | No.1 P 2in., with 2 OVS in}. .adacssarvasecsedere sOibeQ 
8 2 P 23 Ditton O6% ae .. ditto 
3 dit vi .. ditto 
4 i we ditto 
5 i aanarvdanauverpscaganae eos 
6 i ... ditto 
8 i saainands qua sestppKaces CLIUUG: 
9 i niteposdiaes cgughee {= ayes UC: 
10 P 6 by4 ditto .. ditto 
Lonpon Patent Protector ditto, unfixed— 
2hin. for cash and deed DoKES......5.-.0000. Citto 
3 ditto ditto oasceade@ivat-nsadneinecne) GbE) 


33 ditto ditto : 
4 ditto ditto ; 

2hin. lever machine mad 
8 ditto ditto 
35 ditto ditto 


WOWOARDBO COD COO RO 


extra of 4s. per dozen. 


Looks for office and cabinet furniture, 45H 
lever suites— 


These locks are made to order, with a master 
key to pass; price up to 30 locks 1s. each 


ADOCOAAAH 


each ; beyond 90 locks, 2s. each ; silyer master 
keys, 18s, ; 16-carat gold ditto, 42s, ; 13 long. 

Locks for cabinet and office furniture to pass 
with 2 keys 6d. less than the prices given for 
each lock, 

If half a dozen locks, then 8d. a lock each less. 

re ordered with one key instead of 2, 4d. 
e838. 

Door locks and latches, mortise or rim to pass, 
are charged 1 key 9d., 2 keys 1s. 6d. less 
per lock. 


Wanrprose (cut cupboard), combining a lock 
and a latch, fixed— 


No. 309 small size, Zin. to pin, 2 keys .,. each 
8094 ditto lin. ditto ...... ditto 
810 4 by 2 wide 4lever, 2 keys, key- 
hole { from selvage 
812 4 by 23 4 lever, 2 keys ..,.. 
Ei 


w2 Od O26 


DH 


314 4 by 2 ditto ditto .., ditto 
815 4 by 2s ditto ditto ..... , ditto 
230 43 by 13 best quality 2keys ...... ditto 
232 44 by 2 ditto ditto ...... ditto 
Five levers fine finished and steeled keys, 
2s. extra. 
2 Sirpine Door, back-action, locks fixed— 
3 | No. 280 4 by fin. (key hole #in.) clutch 
4 DOLES  vsssuvyeetere Pa pancesvna gpavnceseren teas sesavee CBCH 
0 | Linx Puate, wardrobe, fixed— 
. No. 390 4 by 23 4 lever (J from keyhole to 
centre of link) 2 keys ... each 
302 4 by 23 4 lever (13) 2keys..... . ditto 
804 4 by 24 ditto (1#) ditto ...... ditto 
0 | Five lever, fine finished and steeled keys, 
0 2s. extra, 
0 =| No. 2.6 23 by 13 best quality (keyhole 13 
6 and j to centre of link)... ditto 
9 208 43 by 23 (keyhole 18 and 12 to 
: centre of link) ......... +» ditto 
6 | Iron Paptooxs, extra strong— 
: No. 451 2in. &3 lever (japanned brass 
6 _, interiors, 2 keys ....... each 
6 50123 ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 
0 6018 ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 
6 6614 ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 
6712 ditto galvanised with brass 
interiors and two keys ditto 
70123 ditto ditto ditto ...... di 
713 ditto ditto ditto 
: 8il4 Gitto ditto ditto 
9 | Brass Papiocss, extra strong— 
: No. 26 I lin. 4 lever, 2 keys ....sss0s.0000. each 
971i} ditto ls i 
2811} © ditto 
6 3012 ditto 
6 82123 ditto 
6 3418 ditto 
0 89 T 35 ditto 
6 4314 ditto 
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ra 
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AMwwnmwowwwe 
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4 ditto ditto oRip dBep eensnq san epharseey ditto 3 15 


4 PorTaBLeE writing desk, or camp desk locks, unfixed— 
0 | No.10 T 23 by 5-16 (depth to key, 3) 3lever ditto 
3 12 T 24 by 5-16( ditto 9-16) 3 ditto ditto 
0 14 T 23 by 5-16 f ditto ) 3 ditto ditto 
8 146T3 by §&8( ditto )4 ditto ditto 
3 18T3 by & ditto 4 ditto ditto 
9 20T 3h by #( ditto 1) 4 ditto ditto 
9 22 T 3¢ by 8(. ditto 1}) 4 ditto ditto 
1 DQhin,, 2 KCB. 6,0. opscbiersrcvabooses 148 GLUDO 
pd Ms) GitiOiseseba. oc cetdediravsseduasceven CDEC 
8 T 33 ditto ...., A ssccedenvasved GItbO 
4T33 ditto ........ Pray eg: Bacestue ditto 


oooooooococoso 
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extra; above 3) and not exceeding 8), 1s. 6d. - 
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If with bronze metal or bright shackles, & 
na . a. £ is 
0.1 6 
21 010 6 
3 I . 9 6 
4 I1 ; 
abi pat O12 
6 I1 0 } 
7 12 O14 8 
8 12% 015 { 
9 18 016 8 
10 133 019 0 
11 I4 1 3 0 
CHANGEABLE railway letter padlocks, 23in. “~ > 
by 2in., very strong ..... devveddvssdecensttesce™ COC EI 6 
Priaster gate bolt locks, made to designfrom 
50s. to 80s. each, fixed. Ornamental shell " 
extra 10s. 


Dovsze claw till cupboard locks, fixed. Add 
3s. 6d. each to prices of locks given. 


Looxs made to owners’ keys for cabinetfurni- 
ture, under 12 locks 3d. each, extra to price ~~ 
of locks without keys. 


Keys cut to pattern are charged 3s. per dozen, 
extra to prices of keys. N.B.—Patent locks , 
6d. each extra. e 7 bh 


Locks made to owners’ keys for office andstreet 
door latches, lever, and patent locks 1s. each 
extra; { thick. ks and latches } and § 
thick 6d. each extra, The keys cut to pattern 
are charged 6d. each. Extra prices for ex- 
tended suites of locks to differ 6d. to 1s. each 
up to 6,000, and at list prices up to (}in. thick) | 
175; § thick up to 500; 11/16 up to 1,200. 
Cabinets and padlocks to differ supplied at 
list prices. 4 lever up to 140, 5lever up to 
360, 6 lever up to 1,720. Extra prices for ex- 
tended suites, 4d. to 1s. extra up f0 8,000. — 


Lock Krys— & s. d. 


thin. ...... perdoz.0 6 0 Qin. ...., per doz. 01 
lain, ditto 0 7 0 inv... ditto 0. 
1jin. vo  Gitto’ 0? SD - "Sink vce Crbbee eee 


Banxers’ changeable key, bank-note, and bill 
case locks £5 10s. each, unfixed. ee 


EnGineEns’ folding keys ... a 
Steel key rings engraved ........... ana . di 
Steel chains and registration label ......... ditto 


Locks for master keys to pass cost from 1s. to 
4s. Extra per locks for master key fitting, . 
and so much per key beside. A complete 
suite, consisting of 58 varieties, § thick, 2s. 
each up to 80 locks; above 80 and under 500, 
2s. 6d. each extra ; above 500 and under 4,096, 
3s. each extra Master keys, plain, are 2s, 
each beyond the fitting to locks. Various 
locks, 3in, thick, are charged 1s. 6d. each 
extra. Patent protector locks add 6d. extra. 


+ ee 
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NOTES ON THE FACTORY AND WORK- 
SHOP ACT, 1891, 54 & 55 Vic. Car..76.* 


HIS Act, which came into force on the Ist of 
January of this year, constitutes an 
portant addition to the duties of municij 
engineers and surveyors and of inspectors of 
nuisances throughout the country. The Act is 
chiefly an amendment of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1878, which is operative throughout 
the United Kingdom, and is much larger in its 
scope for the purpose with which it deals than 
the Public Health Act, 1875, which does not 
extend to Scotland or Ireland, nor generally 
to the Metropolis. The new Act is to be 
administered partly by the inspectors of fae 
tories, and partly by the sanitary authorities, the 
latter expression including both urban and rw 
sanitary authorities, and also district boards or 
vestries in the metropolis having like powers, 
the only exception to this being section 4 of ¢ 
Act, which deals with the ‘‘ cleanliness and whi 
washing of workshops,’’ where by sub section 
it is stated that it does not apply to any ‘‘ work- 
shop” or ‘‘ workplace’? to which the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, applies. Under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1878, local authorities are now 
charged with the duty of seeing that workshops 
generally (including workshops distinct from 
factories by the Factory Act, 1878, section 99) 
are kept in a healthy condition as regards cleanlt 
ness, ventilation, and overcrowding. u 
authorities are also required to insure that e 
workshop under the Factory Act, 1878, and e 
‘‘ workplace’? within the meaning of the Publi 
Health Act, 1875, is kept free from effluy 
arising from drains, closets, urinals, or othe 
similar nuisances. Further powers are conferred 
upon the local authority by the new Act with 
reference to the necessary lime - whitenin 
of workshops, as well as the right © 
entry and inspection, and taking least 
ceedings. These powers of entry, &c., . 
additional to those which the local author 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Incorpor= 
ated Association of Municipal and County Fn, at 
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ties possess under the Public Health Act, 1875. 
Briefly, it may be said that as regards conditions 
of health, the control of workshops is now handed 
over from the inspectors of factories to the 
sanitary authorities. With regard, however, to 
both factories and workshops, an inspector of 
factories may prompt the sanitary authority to 
enforce the ordinary provisions of the law as to 
ee health, and in default of their doing so, 
e@ may take proceedings himself, or he may 
enforce the sanitary provisions without notice to 
the sanitary authority in cases where he is 
specially authorised for the time by a Secretary 
of State. In any of the cases where the pro- 
ceedings are successful he may recover all ex- 
penses from the sanitary authority. These 
summary powers as to factories and workshops 
apply also to laundries, which are now brought 
under the Factory Acts for the first time. The 
most important feature, however, of the new 
Act, so far as this Association is concerned, is 
the requirement as to ‘‘means of escape from 
factories in case of fire,” contained in Section 7 
of the Act. That section provides in effect 
that every new factory in which more than 
forty persons are employed shall have a 
certificate from the sanitary authority that 
it is provided with a “reasonable means 
of escape in case of fire,’? and that it shall 
be the duty of the authority to examine every 
such factory, and to give a certificate when 
Satisfied that the required means of escape have 
been provided. With regard to the factories 
existing at the time of the commencement of 
this Act where more than forty persons are em- 
loyed, the same section provides that it shall 
the duty of the sanitary authority to ascertain 
whether all such factories are furnished with 
means of escape, and in the case of any factory 
not so provided, to serve on the owner a notice 
specifying what is necessary for that purpose and 
requiring him to carry out the work in a certain 
time. The principal points to be considered with 
reference to this section are:—(1) Who is 
the ‘‘owner’”?? (2) What is a ‘factory’? ? 
(8) Does the number of forty persons employed 
relate to the ‘‘entire factory,” or only to that 
portion of it which requires ‘‘ means of 
escape’’? (4) Are the ‘‘ means of escape’’ to be 
Special in addition to the ordinary exits? 
The first point, as to who is the ‘‘owner’’? is 
fairly well settled in the section itself. In sub- 
section (2) he is described as the person within 
the meaning of the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
owner of thefactory. The well-known definiton 
in section 4 of the Public Health Act is suf- 
ficiently clear, as it states in effect that the 
owner is the person who receives, or who would 
receive, the rack-rent. (2) What is a factory ? 
This can only be answered by reference to the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, that being the 
principal Act to which the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1891, is supplementary. Section 93 of the 
former Act contains a definition of ‘‘factory,”’ 
which is long and intricate, and refers to schedule 
4 of the Act, whichis equally long and intricate. 
It is hardly possible to abbreviate that definition 
and to obtain precision in the explanation; 
but, in general terms, and subject to some ex- 
tensions and limitations of meaning, a factory is a 
place where—(a) Mechanical power is used to 
work machinery in manufactures, or where (0) 
hand labour is employed in manufactures with 
mechanical power in aid. (3) Does the number 
of forty persons employed relate to the entire 
factory, or only to that portion of it which re- 
quires means of escape? On reference to the 
section it will be seen that the following words 
are used : ‘‘ Hyery factory. . . . in which more 
than forty persons are employed shall be pro- 
vided on the stories above the ground-floor with 
+ +. + Means of escape in case of fire for the 
persons employed therein,”’ &c. It would seem, 
therefore, to follow, that in the case of a factory 
where, say, forty-five persons are employed, of 
which number only five are employed on the 
Stories above the ground-floor, means of escape 
must be provided for the use of the five, It does 
not seem that it would be sufficient for the 
owner to contend that there are not more than 
forty persons employed above the ground-floor, 
er that to require provision perhaps of a costly 
nature for their safety is unreasonable. If more 
than forty persons are employed in the entire 
factory, means of escape must be provided for 
those persons (if any) however few, who are 
employed above the ground story. On the other 
hand, it seems clear that there is no power to 
require means of escape from the ground story, | 


or from stories below the ground story, 
although there are cases where such stories are 
specially liable to fire, and where the means of 
escape are inadequate, however many persons 
may be engaged at work in these stories. This 
appears to be a defect in the framing of the Act, 
but one which may not have been thought to be 
of sufficient importance to be dealt with. There 
is, however, a further defect of some importance 
which apparently might well have been met by 
special provision. It is as follows:—I have 
already pointed out that five or even a less 
number of persons working in an upper story 
must be provided with sufficient means of escape 
in case of fire when more than forty persons are 
employed in the entire factory, but in cases 
where twenty, thirty, or even forty (not more 
than forty) workpeople are altogether employed 
in upper stories, the factory being situated 
entirely above the ground-floor, the enact- 
ment does not apply. Such cases are not at 
all rare, especially in towns where the ground 
stories are occupied for shop purposes, often at 
high rentals, and the upper stories are used as 
factories. In every such instance the unfor- 
tunate persons in the factory at the top of the 
building (provided they do not exceed forty per- 
sons) receive no protection from the new Act, 
although in another factory a much lesser num- 
ber of persons in the upper stories may receive 
adequate protection. (4) Are the means of 
escape to be special in addition to the ordinary 
exits? ‘The section prescribes that the means of 
escape in case of fire shall be furnished on the 
stories above the ground-floor. The means of 
escape also are to be such as can reasonably be 
required under the circumstances of each case. 
It may, therefore, be fairly argued that in some 
cases the ordinary exits already provided from 
the upper stories would not be quite reason- 
ably sufficient and yet may be capable of 
improvement so as to be better adapted for 
the purpose than any additional exit or 
exits could be made. Thus, a building of 
several stories in height above the ground having 
one long front to an open workyard, and prac- 
tically no other front, may have a fireproof 
staircase external to the workrooms, placed in the 
middle of the front. Such astaircase may be the 
best kind of arrangement possible under the circum- 
stances, and yet if may not be adequate for the 
egress of a large number of persons in a state of 
panic. In such a case it might be possible to 
improve the staircase sufficiently by widening the 
several doorways in it, or by altering the arrange- 
ment of the steps or landings, or by enlarging or 
inserting windows in it, so as to give the work- 
people a better view of the open yard, and better 
means of escaping by the staircase. In such an 
instance the means of escape which could be 
‘reasonably required’’ might not involve the 
provision of additional exits. Another instance 
may be that a staircase (even a fireproof staircase) 
is placed within the building, with its foot in the 
ground story at some distance from the outer 
walls. The various stories (including the ground 
story) may be liable to fire, and the workpeople 
in the upper stories may run the risk of being 
suffocated in this staircase, or being burnt 
in the ground story before they could reach 
the outer air. In an arrangement of that 
kind the means of escape which could be 
‘reasonably required’? would involve the pro- 
vision of additional exits. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that the question, whether the means 
of escape are to be in addition to the ordinary 
exits, can only be answered with reference to 
the ‘‘circumstances of each case” taken by 
itself. Here we arrive at the main point in the 
administration of the Act as to ‘‘ What is the 
best method of providing the required means of 
escape in the generality of cases?’’ I do not 
think we can take this to mean the ‘‘ideally” 
best method, or the best possible method of pro- 
viding means of escape. The sanitary authority 
must be satisfied with such means of escape as 
oan ‘freasonably be required.’? Now, I do not 
think it would be unreasonable in most cases to 
require that the persons employed in the build- 
ing shall be able to readily escape from the room 
where fire has broken out into the open air at 
some level or other._ This at least would pre- 
vent suffocation, and would allay panic. The 
best and easiest way of effecting this object 
would usually be to provide a strong balcony 
or flat roof (perhaps of concrete) at or 
near the level of the floor of the par- 
ticular story in question; the balcony to be 
continuous throughout the length of the outer 


wall on which it is fixed, not a mere balconette 
in front of each window. If possible, it would 
be a good arrangement to connect one or both 
ends of the balcony with a flat roof of a lower 
building. Egress from the workroom, or 
balcony, or flat, as the case may be, should be 
direct, and as easy as possible. It would be 
better that there should be no necessity to climb 
up on to a window-sill at a height of 3ft. or 4ft. 
above the level of the floor of the workroom, but 
a sufficient doorway should be provided in the 
usual way. The balcony should have a strong 
railing, about 4ft. in height. The persons in 
danger having escaped for the moment from the 
immediate presence of fire, some means of 
descent to the ground isnecessary. To meet this 
need several patent arrangements of folding 
ladders or other apparatus, would be suggested 
for adoption, but it may be presumed that most 
responsible officials of sanitary authorities would 
not be content to allow that such precarious 


means of escape are reasonably sufficient. 
In some cases the balcony or flat may 
be connected with another building im 


the same occupation where there is no risk of 
fire, and where sufficient and easy means of 
egress may be had. But if descent from the 
balcony or flat can only be had by providing a 
fixed stair or step-ladder communicating with 
another balcony or flat at a lower level, it will, 
in my opinion, be ‘‘ quite reasonable’’ to require 
such a provision, even if the stair has to be fixed 
on the outer face of a wall abutting on a public 
street. In that case it would be sufficient to 
make the stair or step- way wide enough for only 
one person to pass down at a time, and it may 
not be necessary to continue it to the level of the 
ground. The character of the balcony isa matter 
of some importance. A projection of 2ft. Gin. 
from the wall would be sufficient, and the width 
of any stair or step-ladder may be as little as 
18in. in the clear. This will allow a space of 
1ft. between the railing of the balcony and the 
rail at the head of the stair when the latter is 
placed close to the wall as it should be. If pos- 
sible, the whole of the balconies and ladders 
should be of wrought iron, not of cast iron, which 
is treacherous even when first erected, and 
rapidly deteriorates by rust. As the persons who 
are affected by the new Act may be inclined to 
regard it as a somewhat unnecessary interference 
with their rights, it is as well to approach them 
in the first place in as considerate a manner.as 
possible. Thus, it is well to issuea preliminary 
notice informing the owners and occupiers of the 
fact that a new enactment has come into force, 
which the local authority is bound to carry out. 
In connection with the issuing of such a notice I 
have found no difficulty, and have had many 
courteous replies thereto. Another good effect 
of the preliminary notice is that sometimes the 
occupier will write to say that the number of 
persons employed is less than forty, and the re- 
sponsibility thus rests with him, if he has given 
wrong information. After making a sufficient 
inspection (which in many instances will require 
more than one visit), if the surveyor is con- 
vinced that sufficient means of escape have 
not been provided, he will find that the next 
proper step is to report the facts briefly to the 
local authority in order that they may instruct 
either their surveyor or clerk to issue a legal 
notice to the owners. This will necessarily be a 
strictly legal notice in which there will be no 
place for expressions of mere courtesy. It 
must specify the requirements of the authority 
for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
of the section, and will require careful con- 
sideration on the part of the surveyor in 
making his report to the authority, and the literal 
wording of his report should be followed as far 
as possible in the wording of the legal notice. 
The information given must be sufficient to 
enable the owner to hand it on to an architect or 
builder, who would thus be able to plan and 
execute the work. In this notice a. date must be 
specified before which the measures necessary for 
providing the required means of escape must be 
carried out. The time should be sufficiently 
long to allow of the alterations being schemed 
and effected without undue haste, and during the 
course of the time specified it will naturally be 
prudent to inquire whether steps are being taken 
to comply with the notice, and in case of neglect 
to warn the owner that proceedings will follow 
after the term has expired if the neglect is con- 
tinued. One of the most important practical 
points in the administration of this part of the 
Act is the granting of a certificate as to the suffi- 
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ciency of the means of escape from ‘‘ factories”’ 
erected after the commencement of the Act. It 
will perhaps be best tomake this document as brief 
and general in its terms as possible. It may be con- 
fined toasimple statement that the meansof escape 
are sufficient and reasonable under the circnm- 
stances of the case, following closely the words 
of the Act. There is a somewhat remarkable 
omission from the section of any requirement of 
inspecting factories from time to time after the 
first inspection has been made, to ascertain 
whether they are provided with the means of 
escape mentioned in the Act for factories which 
are commenced to be erected after 1891. For 
those factories existing at the commencement of 
the Act provision is made for re-inspection. It 
is somewhat curious also to note that no certificate 
is required to be granted in the case of factories 
existing or begun to be erected before the com- 
mencement of the Act. The foregoing remarks 
as to notices and reports and the methods of im- 
proving the means of escape obviously relate to 
these existing factories. These are buildings 
that will piye most tronble to the surveyor. But 
although the powers of the Act with regard to 
them are both comprehensive and strong, there is 
no obligation to grant a certificate. It is only 
with respect to new factories (ie. those begun 
to be erected after the commencement of the 
Act) that a certificate is to be granted. 
The reason for this difference of treatment is not 
quite apparent, although there may have been 
good reasons in the minds of the framers of the 
Act. It would seem to follow that the granting 
of a certificate for an old factory would be wltra 
vires, and might be productive of more harm 
than good. Another puzzling anomaly of rather 
greater importance appears in the strange cir- 
cumstance that whilst the authority must grant 
a certificate for every new theatre provided with 
sufficient means of escape, there does not seem to 
be any provision for making a renewed in- 
spection of the building, or granting a renewed or 
amended certificate, or cancelling the original 
certificate, in the case of additions or alterations 
to the building. It is quite possible that the 
condition of things in the buildings may be so 
changed in course of time that the certificate 
may become untrue and worthless. But the 
powers of the local authority will have been 
exhausted, and so the object of the section will 
be defeated, at least with regard to new factories. 
This defect will probably be found to be a 
serious one requiring amendment, and it might 
be well for this Association to draw the attention 
of the Board of Trade to this serious omission. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
(FURNITURE.* 


N R. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD haz, for 
a moderate price, produced a copiously 
and well-illustrated volume descriptive of furni- 
ture from the earliest to the present time, 
handling his subject with no small degree of 
knowlege, and conspicuously so in a popular 
manner. In such a guide necessarily much of 
the familiar ground to the specialist has been 
gone over, and many examples previously 
depicted by other authorities are illustrated, some 
old friends from other books occasionally finding 
a place among the specimens herein grouped 
together in chronological order. The author 
acknowledges in the preface that his illustrations 
have been made from examples of established 
authenticity, and his endeavour has been made to 
produce a panorama which may prove acceptable 
to many, who, without wishing to study the sub- 
ject deeply, may desire to gain some information 
with reference to it generally. The volume, 
which is well got up, and does good credit to the 
publishers, Messrs. Truslove and Shirley, will 
‘ therefore interest a considerable class of readers, 
for most people nowadays take an intelligent 
pride in the fittings and furnishings of their 
homes, even when making but little claim to the 
merit, if so it may be called, of purity of style, 
or the harmonious character of all their furniture. 
The archeology of the subject carries the 
student back to the gopher or cypress wood of 
the ark, and the Biblical account of the erection 
of the Tabernacle some 1500 years before Christ 
gives some idea of the skill acquired even at so 
early a date in the use of the several woods 
available, and the tools adapted for their employ- 


* An Illustrated History of Furniture from the Earliest 
to the Present Time. By Frepenicx Litcurieyp. London: 
Trusloye and Shirley, 143, Oxford-street, W. 1892, 


ment. The existing remains of Assyrian and 
Egyptian furniture in the British Museum, to 
say nothing of the Greek and Roman designs 
on antique bronzes and paintings, furnish a con- 
siderable series of valuable instances of unques- 
tioned authenticity, and thus on through the 
Middle Ages, when, as in all periods, the history 
furniture really becomes so entirely a part of the 
of development of the manners and customs of the 
people, that to acquire a knowledge of the one 
necessitates, uf any rate, some acquaintance 
of the other. Local influences, too, come in 
according to the materials available and the 
special tastes of the times, and combine in leaving 
indelible marks upon contemporary furniture, 
as upon other things, which is unmistakable. The 
historic chair of St. Peter, the Dagobert chair in 
the Musée de Souverains at Paris, and our own 
Coronation Chair at Westminster Abbey are all 
fairly early examples of very — differing types. 
Mr. Litchfield furnishes drawings of these, with 
reproductions from Viollet le Duc’s clever 
restorations, indicative of what he conceived the 
interiors and furniture of the Middle Ages to 
have been like. The miniatures also, which are 
here represented, serve the reader with some more 
reliable particulars. Of the furniture of the 
Renaissance, of course,-a by far larger number of 
examples actually exists, more or less, all over 
Europe in churches, museums, and private collec- 
tions. From this period and style, which includes 
a wonderfully-diversified variety of design and 
workmanship, we illustrate some of Mr. Litch- 
field’s instances, and in this way afford our sub- 
scribers with the best possible evidence of the 
worth of the book to which our references apply. 
The first of these specimens is a French Renais- 
sance bedstead, once belonging to Jeanne 
d’ Albert, mother of Henri Quatre, who was born 
at Paris in 1553. It belongs now to the National 
Collection, made by the French Government 
from various old palaces and chateaux. The 
rich, warm tint acquired by time has naturally 
added to the beauty of the work, and its 
carvings remain sharp and fairly perfect. The 
lines of the piece are somewhat severe, remind- 
ing us of the Harlier Gothic work in this respect 
as well as in some other particulars, such as the 
vertical panelling on all sides of the inclosure. 
The same feeling is observable in the Elizabethan 
wainscoting, which comes from a house in Exeter, 
though the detail is perhaps more refined in some 
of the ornamentation. The date assigned to this is 
1550-75, and the specimen is now at South 
Kensington Museum, which collection includes 
a beautiful room from Sizergh Castle, Westmore- 
land, one of the most remarkable examples in 
existence. It should have been illustrated in this 
volume. We gave a drawing of iton April 24th, 
1891. The Jacobean oak sideboard of William 
and Mary’s time is very Dutch in its details, 
with its variety of panels to the drawer fronts 
in the main body, It is now at South Kensing- 
ton. The ‘‘ drawinge’’ table is somewhat earlier 
in style, probably of Charles II. reign, with 
stained pearwood lines let into the oak, and 
acorn-shaped legs peculiar to the period. The 
contrivance of the ‘‘Drawinge’’ table was in- 
vented in the days of Charles I. It con- 
sisted of an arrangement by which two flaps 
drew out, the one from either end, and by 
means of a wedged-shaped piece between, the 
centre or main table top was lowered, and the 
whole table, thus increased, became flush at one 
level. Mr. Litchfield follows up his chapter on 
Jacobean work with one on the Furniture of 
Eastern Countries, chiefly illustrating Japanese 
and Indian varieties. The French style naturally 
occupies considerable attention, with notices of 
Colbert, Lebrun, and Boule. Marqueterie and 
Lacquer work are subjects upon which Mr. Litch- 
field has a special knowledge, and the Jones collec- 
tion at Kensington furnishes him with not a few of 
his best specimens, Chippendale and his contem- 
poraries bring us down to our last illustration, 
which shows an uncommonly pretty satin- wood 
dressing-table with painted decorations, and 
dating probably from the end of the 18th century. 
At this time satinwood was introduced into Eng- 
land from the East Indies, and became very 
fashionable with medallions of figure subjects 
painted on. In this work such artists as 
Pergolesi, Cipriani, and Angelica Kaufman pos- 
sibly found lucrative employment occasionally, 
when not engaged upon larger works, such as 
ceilings and frieze ornaments. Pugin’s Gothic 
and the Early Victorian styles are represented, 
and the 1851 Exhibition is called under review 
with some strange productions by Hollands, 


Jackson and Graham, and Crace. Some yery 
good modern French pieces are also shown, 
but we cannot say that an adequate representa- 
tion is made of English designers’ work during 
the past twenty years. The Arts and Orafts 
exhibitions are named, and the Home Arts and 
Industries Association is mentioned with one 
example of that society’s productions, viz., the 
‘«Ellesmere Cabinet’’ ; but the work of such men 
as Norman Shaw and E. W. Godwin, W. Burges 
and Webb are passed by with only a tabulation of 
their names. Eden Nesfield, and some others 
who have done worthy workin this connnection, 
are not even spoken of—Talbert, for example. 
We have thus glanced through the volume with 
our readers, and can conclude by saying that they 
will find it quite worthy of the estimate indicated 
by the opening paragraph with which we com- 
menced this review. 
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OBITUARY. 


PES profession of architecture in Montreal 

has suffered a serious loss in the death of 
Mr. W. T. Thomas. Mr. Thomas was one of 
the best known architects in Canada, and still in 
the prime of his usefulness, being only 64 years 
old at the time of his death. His death will be 
much felt in Montreal. 


The death of Mr. Thomas William Helliwell, 
patent glazing manufacturer, Brighouse, took 
place on Tuesday very suddenly. When quitea 
young man, Mr. Helliwell commenced business 
as an architect in Brighouse and Huddersfield, 
and soon acquired an extensive connection. Sub- 
sequently he brought out a patent for an improved 
system of glazing, which he largely developed, 
and in connection with which he established a 
wide and extensive home and foreign connection. 
He formerly lived at Thorpe Green Hall, near 
York, but some time ago again took up his 
residence at Rastrick. 


Mr. William Cheiake, for many years the 
county surveyor of Herefordshire, a post from 
which he retired a few’ months since on account 
of ill-health and advancing years, died on 
Monday at his residence, Pen-y-Bryn, Hafod- 
road, Hereford. He was 63 years of age. 


Edwin H. Wootton, asphalte manufacturer, of 
Broadway and Lexington-avenue, New York, 
died at Saratoga recently from a complication of 
diseases. Mr. Wootton was born in England in 
1835, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, and 
when 17 years old went to New York, with the 
interests of which city he has been identified for 
forty years. He started in the house of A. T. 
Stewart and Co., and afterwards was a wer: 
of a flour-mill business. The firm having decided 
to close up their business, Mr. Wootton pur- 
chased in 1874, from the assignees of a defunct 
asphalte company, their plants and properties, 
and shortly after he was appointed sole agent in 
the United States and Canada of the Compagnie 
Générale des Asphaltes de France. Mr. Wootton 
was a member of the Engineers’ Club, and 
popular amongst engineers and architects, being 
regarded by many as the highest authority in the 


‘United States on the uses of rock asphalte. He 


leaves a widow, two sons (the younger being 
engaged in his father’s business), and an un- 
married daughter. 


CHIPS. 


eee a Pp: oe has big Mae ge Me 
oroughly overhaul and reorganise the drainage o 
the Clergy Daughters’ School, Bristol. 


At a vestry meeting held at Oundle last week, it 
was decided to proceed with the first portion of the 
restoration of the church, in accordance with the 
report prepared by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A. The present work is the recovering of the 
roof, and will cost £450. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., and Mr. 
Thomas W. Thompson, of the medical d ent 
of the Local Government Board, attended at St. 
George’s Hall on Friday, and held an inquiry with 
regard to the application of the Toxteth Local 
Board to borrow £5,700 for the construction of a 
refuse destructor, £6,400 for works of sewage and 
street improvements, £4,900 for additions to the 
hospital, and £400 for a public mortuary. 


The local board of Gorton, near Manchester 
have adopted a scheme of sewage purification an 
drainage prepared 8 Messrs. Lomax and Lomax, 
Hs bee pgs and Bolton. The estimated cost is 
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entrance to each block, and admitted at the upper 
part of the rooms. The vitiated air will be 
taken out at the floor level into trunks commu- 
nicating with shafts carried up in the well of 
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cost of the buildings, forming roads, and airing- 
courts is between £70,000 and £80,000. This 
does not include the cost of alterations to the 
existing buildings. Operations will be com- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. spicuous in work of the present day, for their 


builders seem to have depended entirely on the 
practical requirements of the buildings which they 
had to design for the architectural character which 
they so admirably obtained. It is, of course, 
true that no small degree of the artistic quality 
belonging to these old houses comes of the mellow- 
ness given by time, which alone can impart the 
exquisite tones and tints so dear to all who have 
any appreciation for colour and harmony of shade. 
But, on the other hand, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that at any period of their history these 
buildings could have looked really hard and 
mechanical in the way which characterises 
most of the more ambitious productions 
of more recent years. Nowadays economy 
of space and material necessarily press more un- 
compromisingly upon the architect, who no doubt 
often is limited by conditions unknown to the 
designers of such historic examples as these 
sketches represent. Restricted frontages, the 
requirements for lofty rooms with unbroken 
ceilings, and the utmost amount of light for every 
part of the interior of the dwelling, wherein 
every inch of room is required to be made avail- 
able for use. These are difficulties of which every 
planner knows full well the reality, though very 
few possess the ability to overcome, or perhaps 
take the trouble to meet, such problems thus pre- 
sented in the same way in which the old builders 
evidently would have done. How to successfully 
solve such demands upon the architect’s skill, 
both artistically and practically, can only be 
really acquired by a study and intimate. acquaint- 
ance of works by the best masters of the past, 
so that by realising the relative values of solid 
and void, the sense of good proportion, the need 
of good detail, and, above all, a well-conceived 
skyline, the spirit of true architectural merit 
may be imparted to our buildings without any 
real sacrifice of their utility and reasonable 
inexpensiveness. Viewed in this sense, the 
studies which our accompanying sheet pre- 
sents really do afford suggestive examples 
at once entirely natural in style and un- 
ambitious in aim. Take, for instance, the 
little manor house at Water Eaton, near Oxford, 
and mark the dignified character of its plan with 
the two smaller buildings on either side of the 
quadrangle, which is further enhanced by the 
gmall church or chapel adjoining. This latter, 
for the purposes now in mind, may be taken as 
merely an accessory not always possible. The 
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Tuuse buidings are now in course of erection on 
a prominent site at the junction of North-parade 
and Manor-row, and are being erected of local 
stone. The architect is Mr. Jas. Ledingham, 
F.R.1I.B.A., Bradford. Our illustration is repro- 
duced from a drawing exhibited in the recent 
Royal Academy. 


8T. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH, TONGE MOOR. 


Tus church, which has been recently erected, is 
situated in a thickly-populated township on the 
outskirts of Bolton-le-Moors, and will accom- 
modate about 600 people. It has been built 
from the designs, and under the supervision, of 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton 
and Manchester, the materials employed being 
Yorkshire stone parpoints, with red Rainhill 
stone dressings, the internal dressings also being 
in red Rainhill stone. The chancel is lofty, of 
good proportion, and well elevated, the vestries, 
&c., being placed underneath, while the prin- 
cipal entrance has been placed at the north-west 
end. An organ-loft is provided over the north 
chancel aisle; the nave is wide, and the aisles, 
separated from it by arcades, are used as pas- 
sages only. The style is Late Decorated, and 
the general contractors for the works were Messrs. 
Woods and Son, of Bootle, near Liverpool. 


SOXLODGE ASYLUM EXTENSION, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE.—SELECTED DF;iGN. 


Tue ground plan and views we give are of the 
design placed first by Mr. George T. Hine, 
#.R.I.B.A., the assessor in the recent competi- 
tion for the extension of the asylum for the city 
and county of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The present 
buildings, which accommodate over 400, will be 
adapted for female patients, and the extension 
will be devoted entirely for male patients. The 
accommodation is as follows :—Recent, 29; sick 
and infirm, 50; epileptics, 57; acute, 32; con- 
valescents, 29; chronic and working, 152; total, 
349. ‘The chapel and recreation hall are placed 
between the existing and proposed buildings, to 
be used for both. An isolation hospital for 10 
patients will be erected to the north of the 
asylum, and havea separate administrative depart- 
ment. A new residence for the medical super- 
intendent will be placed to the south, quite clear 
of the asylum buildings. There will also be 
a new eutrance lodge, and 10 semi-detached 
cottages for attendants. ‘The whole of the build- 
ings will be erected of stone, and covered with 
best Bangor slates. The floors and the ceiling 
of the upper story will be of fireproof construc- 
tion. The woodwork will be of pitchpine and 
yellow pine. The lavatories, bathrooms, and 
closet annexes will be faced internally with 


has practically unlimited surroundings of meadow 
land and fields, unmarked by special features. 
Without some sort of rigid inclosure, the house 
would be devoid of that cosiness and sense of 
retreat so essential to the character of home. 
The builder, therefore, not attempting to vie with 
nature, adopted a simple contrast to its charms 
by building a small quad, and in front erected 
piers between which open-work timber gates are 
hung, and a paling fence by which the view is en- 
hanced rather than obscured. Here the good taste 
of the time prescribed a little formal garden with 
its straight walks and Old English flower-beds 
set out in a pattern, like the fagade of the house 
to which such a garden more immediately 
belongs. Turning into the building, the common 
living-room, still known as the hall, occupies the 


dwelling, placed in the midst of a farm holding, ’ 


leading position, placed so as to emphasise the 
elevation as well as the plan. The withdrawing 
room is more out of the way on the other side of 
the entry, and bears a proportionate recognition 
in the treatment of the facade. The house is 
fairly-well kept as a farmhouse, but the fore- 
court is now entirely covered with grass, and so 
the main idea of the original builder has been 
quite lost sight of. South Wraxall Manor isa 
much larger and more important place, of course, 
quite famous among the Domestic architecture of 
England. Whole pages might be written about 
it. For the limit of these notes, however, to- 
day, the possibility which the building displays 
for the introduction of big windows may be 
mentioned ; in fact, the end of the drawing-room 
is practically all glass, almost enough for a 
Strand shopkeeper’s window, and yet the effect 
is reposeful and admirable. The quadrangle 
which this window commands was no doubt once 
set out as a garden, such as that already re- 
ferred to as at Water Eaton. The doorway to 
the right of the sketch leads to the big hall of 
the house, which runs the whole height, and has 
an open-timbered roof and a great screen with a 
minstrels’ gallery over it. Haddon Hall needs 
no description, as everyone knows the celebrated 
Derbyshire home of the Vernons. This side of 
the lower quadrangle here sketched has not been 
so often illustrated as other parts of the building. 
The value of breadth in plain walling is here the 
suggestive note, and the small, simple bay win- 
dows leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
correct proportion. Of the almshouses at Marsh- 
field, an out-of-the-way picturesque village with 
one long, quaint thoroughfare overlooking the 
Bath country from the verge of the Gloucester- 
shire hills, are exactly what they were intended 
to be—a row of dwellings for aged villagers by 
the roadside in continuation of their old street. 
The inclosing wall protects the inmates from in- 
trusion, and the gateway adds dignity without 
undue ambition. The porch and gable over it, 
enriched with an heraldic panel, lead up to the 
clock-turret, which is of great value in the com- 
position without competing with the parish 
church tower, for that is at the other end of the 
village. Each dwelling has a dormer of its own 
breaking the eaves pleasantly, and all seems well 
in scale, which observation affords a suggestive 
note worth something, while our designs fail, 
perhaps, in this respect more than in any other. 
Further drawings of South Wraxall Manor, 
with plans of the house, will be found in the 
Burtpinc News for Aug. 12 and 19, 1887, and 
others of Haddon Hall in our issues for April 2 
and 16, 1875; April 2, 1878; July 6 and Oct. 5, 
1883; July 11, 1884; Aug. 17 and 24, 1888; 
with descriptions in all cases. The other 
examples have not before been illustrated in the 
Burupine News. M. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF FURNITURE. 


Sze description on p. 174, with our review of 
Mr. Fredk. Litchfield’s new book on this subject. 
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CHIPS. 


The death of John Taylor, R.C.A., landscape 
painter, occurred on Thursday, the 29th ult., near 
Lianbedr, in the Conway Valley. The deceased 
was a native of Manchester, and besides being a 
member and regular exhibitor of the Cambrian 
Academy at Plas Mawr he was also an associate of 
the Manchester Academy, to which institution he 
was a frequent contributor. 


Major-General Crozier, R.E., an inspector of the 
Local Guvernment Board, held an inquiry at Rugby 
on Friday with regard to the local board’s proposal 
to borrow £5,000 for the extension of the cattle 
market at Rugby, and £1,100 for the purchase of a 
site in the parish of Bilton for the erection of a 
hospital for infectious diseases. 


The design sent out by Mr. George Wade, 
London, in competition with many others, has been 
chosen for a bronze statue to be erected in Hamilton, 
Canada, of the late Sir John Macdonald. The 
marble memorial which he has now completed of 
thesame distinguished statesman has been unveiled 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, this week. 


Nearly two years ago the experiment of painting 
and gilding the interior of the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was commenced under the direction of a 
large committee appointed by the Dean and 
Chapter. It is now announced that, by the advice 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., the experiment will be abandoned 
and the walls restored to their original appearance. 
The architects, Messrs. Bodley and Garner, have 
concurred in the discontinuance of the work. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


OMe tea has been saying things derogatory 

to the artistic reputation of the students at 
South Kensington, and Messrs. Buckmaster, 
Preston, and Alexander Wood have made replies 
in their behalf. It having been reported that 
the South Kensington students were not so suc- 
cessful in the examination this year as hereto- 
fore, the statement has been refuted, and a 

sition in the national competition claimed as 

istinctly the highest. It would certainly be a 
great disgrace if students at headquarters did 
not maintain a premier place in the yearly trial 
of skill. The large towns may prove powerful com- 
petitors, but they should scarcely be able to render 
a better account of themselves. The Standard 
correspondents say that the South Kensington 
students have gained five gold medals out of 
twelve, twenty silver medals out of sixty-seven, 
fifty-four bronze medals out of one hundred and 
eighty-nine, and a large proportion of the whole 
number of book prizes. In a word, the six 
hundred and forty S.K. students have secured 
more than one-fourth of the total awards com- 
peted for in the United Kingdom. This looks 
well enough, certainly; and if the real artistic 
work is in true proportion to the prizes, there 
should be nothing about which critics can com- 
plain. The students may be said to have cleared 
themselves of the charges made, and that without 
the help of the Departmental authorities and 
administrators. It only remains for us to recom- 
mend that they strive arduously in future years 
to further establish their pre-eminence. 


Another R.A. exhibition has been brought to 
a conclusion. I wasat the galleries on Saturday, 
and spent some time in the architectural 
room before the end of the shew. It occurred 
tome that if the ordinary frequenter of the Royal 
Academy Galleries took any interest whatever 
in the architectural room, then assuredly would 
the question be frequently put, ‘‘Do architects 
ever make their own drawings?” The number 
of ‘‘perspectives’? in this year’s exhibition 
bearing a name other than that of the architect 
of the work is more noticeable than ever. One 
of the discoveries of this generation of architects 
has been that the same design drawn by different 
hands may look good, bad, or indifferent, accord- 
ing to the skill of the draughtsman ; and further 
enlightenment in the same direction has proved 
that, in the hands of an artist, a positively 
repulsive design may be made to appear not 
merely inoffensive, but actually pleasing. Touch, 
light and shade, and a wary omission of un- 
desirable and awkward features work wonders. 


To architects the exhibition loses much of its 
interest from this cause. The great pleasure of 
seeing a design drawn by the architect’s own 
hand is gone. Surely, if Mr. Waterhouse can 
find time and opportunity to prepare a perspec- 
tive drawing for the exhibition, other less 
employed architects can do the same. Lvidently 
it is not a matter of time or opportunity at all, 
but simply a knowledge of the value of the 
services of a fashionable architectural perspective- 
maker. It is probable that if the selection of the 
drawings to be hung in the architectural room 
were in the hands of a committee of architects 
of whom the profession would approve, much of 
this evil would disappear. What we all like to 
see is the handiwork of the man, and not some- 
body else’s idea of the completed building. A 
thumbnail sketch by an able architect is in such 
cases of far higher interest than an elaborated 
representation by another hand. If things were 
as they should be, a rough sketch on a scrap of 
paper would have more chance of acceptance at 
Burlington House than the most elaborate and 
highly-finished ‘‘ perspective ’’—vile word. 


Attempts to upset awards, elections, and the 
Tike, do not afford any attraction to me, andI 
am therefore glad to see thatthe A.A. committee 
remain as heretofore. If Mr. Gerald Horsley 
has been badly treated, let justice be done ; but 
to say that because of this the whole committee 
shall be re-elected, is an argument not to be 
supported by logical reasoning. Ends in view 
other than the mere righting of an injustice are 
discernible. Let the present committee as duly 
elected by a majority of members continue in 
peace to enjoy their tenure of office. Those in- 
clined to revolutionary ideas had best take a 
holiday and endeavour to come to a different 
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frame of mind. Try sketching and measuring 
Early English mouldings. 


On Monday a poll-tax upon passengers passing 
between Dover and Calais was instituted for the 
purposes of raising money for the construction of 
the new harbour at Dover. At a tax of ls. per 
head, it is estimated that a revenue of about 
£14,000 a year will be gained. The tax may be 
good or not, but the proposed harbour is de- 
cidedly good. Dover—so I have heard—is a 
nasty place to get into in dirty weather, except- 
ing to those navigators accustomed to daily pass- 
ing in and out of the harbour. The captain of 
an Atlantic liner may not be competent to take a 
penny steamboat from London-bridge pier to the 
Surrey side with a strong tide setting down the 
river. So I should imagine it is also something 
of the nature of a trick gained only by constant 
practice to ‘‘make’?. certain harbours on our 
coasts; and if Dover isto be improved in this 
respect, many skippers will be glad. 


I hear of a ‘moving roadway” as a proposed 
feature for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 a.p. 
By that date we might have such things as practi- 
cal and ordinary adjuncts to City life, and one 
would step on at the Bank and in due course 
arrive at the Strand. Why, if I am rightly in- 
formed, a travelling sidewalk has been arranged 
for the Chicago ‘‘ Exposition”?! At the charm- 
ingly situated Inversnaid Hotel at Loch Lomond, 
I met a clergyman from ’Frisco, who explained 
the whole thing. There are to be three divisions 
of this travelling side-walk. ‘The first is to move 
very slowly, and the two others at increased 
speeds. Thus, apparently, one may stand quite 
still and yet see all the fun of the fair. 


The proposed ‘‘ moving road’’ for Paris would 
commence at the Arc de Triomphe and carry the 
visitor past the Neuilly Bridge to the Exhibition. 
The ‘‘roadway” would be divided into three 
longitudinal sections, one for direct transport, 
one for a return journey, and the third for 
enabling the ‘‘passenger” to visit the restaur- 
ants, &c., on the route, The entire breadth of 
the Avenue de Neuilly would, it is said, be 
occupied. The idea is evidently taken from the 
travelling footway that is to be a feature at 
Chicago next year, as above described. 


There is something pitiable about the fearful 
ignorance of the Russian peasantry with respect 
to the uses of disinfectants for the cholera 
epidemic. It passes our comprehension to under- 
stand a state of things where a people will break 
out in revolt against sanitary measures of a 
necessary kind. Yet only a few days ago at 
Tashkend, the capital of Russian Turkestan, a 
riot occurred in which some 65 persons were 
killed and over 100 wounded. To spread about 
a disinfectant evidently gives persons of such low 
intelligence the idea that the authorities are poison- 
ing them. Tashkend is not, properly speaking, 
Russian, and the Tarts are evidently a rough, 
uncivilised community ; but much the same 
antipathy to sanitary measures appears to be rife 
in other and more purely Russian districts. 


It may be that the solution of the difficulty 
with regard to the high cost of electric lighting 
as compared with gas is to be found in municipal 
or parochial installations. The parish of Isling- 
ton, encouraged by the successful example of 
St. Pancras, is about to make an experiment in 
this direction. St. Pancras hasmanaged to make 
a small profit with its electric lighting, which is 
a great thing, and likely to influence many of 
the Metropolitan vestries in the question of 
lighting. The charge contemplated by the 
Islington vestry is 6d. per unit—rather a vague 
quantity to such of us as have not been ‘ con- 
sumers’’ of electricity for lighting purposes, but 
one which we shall hope will compare favourably 
with gas. The high price of the electric light 
has lately been the great obstacle to progress ; 
but it may be that where companies do not 
answer, municipal authorities may succeed. 

Gorn. 
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The memorial stones of a mission hall were laid 
in Rochester-street, at the rear of Brighton College, 
by the Mayor of Brighton, on Friday, The building 
is of red brick, will measure 56ft. by 23ft., and will 
accommodate nearly 300 people. Mr. W. H. Nash 
is the architect and Mr. G. R, Lockyer the builder. 
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CONVALESCENT HOME FOR 
CORNWALL, 


HE Convalescent Home which Mr. P 
Edwards, of London, the proprietor of the 
Echo, the Weekly Times and Echo, and th 
Burtpine News, has given to the county ¢ 
Cornwall, was formally opened on Monday 
Perranporth, near the village of Blackwa 
where Mr. Passmore Edwards was born, 
where lived the mother to whose memory he 
erected this Home. The Home is a subs 
and very sak area erection, standing in ac 
siderable plot of land capable of being laid ou! 
considerable advantage as pleasure gro 
Built of a bluish local stone with granite 
brick facings, the Home was designed b 
John Symons, of Blackwater, and built } 
Messrs. John Symons and Son. Some amount 
of excavation was necessary at the back of th 
building, which occupies ground about 60f 
square, consists of ground floor, first floor, 
attics, with a splendid balcony 28ft. by 16 
fronted by an iron palisading, and with the nam 
“‘ Convalescent Home” cut upon a granite course 
below it, in the centre of the fagade. On the 
ground floor are the library and reading-room, 
day-room, and dining-room, all in front, will 
the kitchen communicating the dining-ro 
matron’s room, and other most convenient 
and offices upon the other side of the main 
ridor. The twenty beds for patients are mo 
upon the first floor, fine, lofty, well-lighte 
rooms, approached by a wide staircase with 
pretty pitch-pine balustrade. There are 0 
conveniences, such as linen closets heated by 
air, and altogether the establishment is in ey 
detail complete. Mr. Passmore Edwards 
bought the ground, erected the building, : 
nished it, hung the walls with pictures, 
provided a library. Some of the larger furni 
dressers, and cupboards and tables, have b 
made by the builders, Messrs. John Symons and 
Sons. The rest of the furniture was supple 
by Messrs. Criddle and Smith, of Truro. 


——— 


CHIPS. 


The new Roman Catholic church, dedicated to 
St. Martin, at Tranent, N.B., was ope for 
worship last week. The church has been built 
from designs prepared by the late Mr. J, B 4 
architect. It is a simple Gothic structure, consi 
of nave and chancel, and seated for 420 persons. 
The altar is constructed of white Seaton stone, 
elaborately carved, with shafts of alabaster sup- 
porting the altar-table, a crocketed canopy over 
the tabernacle, and statuettes of St. Martin, 
St. Margaret, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. ee 
and St. Columba set in canopied niches. Toge 
with the chapel-house which adjoins it, the church 
has cost £2,000. 


The freehold of Barnard’s Inn has been sold to 
the Mercers’ Company for the purpose of transfer- 
ring their school from College-hill to a more exten- 
sive building to be erected on the site, the area of 
which is 28,000ft. 


The annual congress of the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Society will open at Llandeilo on Monday 
next, ; 


St. John’s Church, Gannow, near Burnley, has 
been reopened after being completed at a cost of 
£4,500, Which has been met by Sir John H. 
Thursby. The church, as now completed, has cost 
over £13,000. re 

be 


A series of pictures, 24 in number, are to 
placed in the ambulatory of the London Royal 
Exchange, the subjects to represent scenes in the 
history of the City. A list of well-known artists 
to be drawn up, and a subject allotted to each. 
Frederick Leighton has offered to execute one 
the designs on a panel, and present it as a gif 
and Mr. Deputy Snowdon has undertaken W 
present another picture, the subject chosen by him 
being the opening of the present Royal Exchange 
by the Queen in 1842, i 


The new chapel at the union workhouse @ 
Oundle, erected at a cost of over £1,000, wai 
recently dedicated by the Bishop of Peterboroug 
A large quantity of Weldon stone was given | 
Earl Winchilsea, while the expense of building b 
been met by voluntary effort. Messrs. W. Bucknel 
and J. N. Cooper, of Westminster, were the archi 
tects, and Mr. J. W. Ireson, of Oundle, the builder 

A stained-glass window has been placed in8 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, in memory of th 
late Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, O.E., the ventilatin 
engineer of the Houses of Parliament, and the 
ventor of the Bude light and of flashing signal 
The window was designed by Mr. ir 
Frampton, and was unveiled on the 28th ult. B 
the Duke of Wellington. 


_— 
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A VILLAGE INSTITUTE. 


jhe isa design for a Workman’s Institute 
for a village in the Midland Counties. The 
design being carried out is a modification of the 
drawing. Messrs. Grayson and Ould, of 31, 
James-street, Liverpool, are the architects. 
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THEATRE REGULATIONS 
YORK. 


4 Rae New York Building Act lately passed 

prescribes various rules for the construction 
of theatres in that city. One of these is that 
every building shall have at least one front to 
the street with means of entrance and exit. 
There is to be also reserved for service in case of 
emergency an open court or space on the side not 
bordering on the street where said building is 


IN NEW 
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located on a corner lot, and on both sides where 
there is but one frontage to the street. The 
width of such open court or courts is not to be 
less than 7ft. where the seating capacity is not 
over 1,000 ; above 1,000 and not more than 1,800 
people, 8ft. in width; and above 1,800, 10ft. in 
width. These courts are to begin at or near the 
proscenium wall, and extend the length of audi- 
torium, and to have separate corridors to the 
street through any superstructure that may be 
built on the street side of auditorium. The 
corridor walls and ceiling to be fireproof. Exits 
are to be at least 5ft. in width, and have doors of 
iron or wood of certain construction. These 
doors are to open outwards, and be fastened 
with movable bolts, drawn during performances. 
Balconies not lessthan 4ft. wide are to be pro- 
vided in the courts at each level or tier above the 
parquet on each side of auditorium of sufficient 
length to embrace the two exits, and from the 
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balconies staircases shall extend to the ground 
level, with a rise of not over 83in. to a step, and 
not less than Qin. tread. That from the upper 
balcony to the next below is not to be less than 
30in. in width in clear, and from the first 
balcony to ground 3ft. in clear when the 
seating capacity of auditorium is for 1,000 
or less; 3ft. 6in. in clear when 1,000 and 
not more than 1,800 people; and 4ft. in clear 
when above 1,800 people and not more 
than 2,500 people; and not over 4ft. 6in. wide 
when above 2,500. These balconies and stair- 
cases are to be constructed of iron throughout, 
and they shall be covered with a metal hood. 
Where one side of building borders on a street, 
there are to be balconies and staircases of like 
capacity and kind carried to the ground. Itis 
permitted to construct a roof-garden, art gallery, 
or other rooms above a theatre, provided the floor 
between be constructed of iron or steel and fire- 
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proof materials. The other provisions relate to 
the proscenium opening—fireproof curtain of 
metal or asbestos, &c, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
EDINBURGH. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


HE sixty-second meeting of the British 
Association was opened on Wednesday by 
an address from the president, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, who took as his 
text the progress made in geological science 
during the 100 years that have elapsed since 
James Hutton published in that city his ‘‘ Theory 
of the Earth.” Hutton’s theory, that the changes 
and decay now in progress on the earth’s surface 
afford an explanation of those which must have 
occurred in earlier times, was elucidated and 
expounded by his friend, Playfair, and by slow 
degrees the public learned to extend the time to 
be granted for the development of Nature’s 
operations on the surface of the globe. In the 
course of an interesting address, couched in lucid 
and popular terms, Sir Archibald sketched the 
quarrels between the followers of Hutton and 
Werner, the Plutonists and Neptunists, as they 
were dubbed, from the relative stress they laid 
on the agents of subterranean heat and of rain- 
fall, the effects of the observations and 
generalisations as to stratified rocks by Wil- 
liam Smith, and then the manner in which 
William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) aroused men 
from the intellectual torpor into which a belief 
in the extreme theory of uniformitarianism 
had lulled them by demonstrating that the whole 
evolution of the earth had been comprised within 
certain definite limits. Modern investigation had 
still further reduced the limit of time given by 
Lord Kelvin for the earth’s age, from a hundred 
million years to twenty, or possibly, as Tait 
urged, even ten million years. Sir Archibald 
next described in picturesque language the trans- 
formation which overspread the earth during the 
Ice Age, when the glaciers of the Arctic regions 
crept southward over Europe, extirpating the 
lions, hyenas, and hippopotami, replacing them 
by thereindeer, woolly rhinoceros, and mammoth, 
and showed how the evidence of successive 
races of plants and animals, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the imperceptible development of type 
in flower, bird, mammal, or human race during 
the four or five thousand years that have elapsed 
since the earliest men lived in Egypt, conclusively 
proved the long period that must on any 
hypothesis be given to the duration of life on 
this globe. Sir Archibald closed with the fol- 
lowing geological retrospect :— 


If, standing on the Castle Rock, the central and 
oldest site in Edinburgh, we allow the bodily eye to 
wander over the fair landscape, and the mental 
vision to range through the long vista of earlier 
landscapes which science here reveals to us, what a 
strange series of pictures passes before our gaze! 
The busy streets of to-day seem to fade away into 
the mingled copsewood and forest of prehistoric 
time. Lakes that have long since vanished gleam 
through the woodlands, and a rude canoe pushing 
from the shore startles the red deer that has come 

i While we look, the picture changes to a 
Polar scene, with bushes of stunted Arctic willow 
and birch, among which herds of reindeer browse 
and the huge mammoth makes his home. Thick 
sheets of snow are draped all over the hills around, 
and far to the north-west the distant gleam of 

laciers and snow-fields marks the line of the 

ighland mountains. we muse on this strange 
contrast of the living world of to-day the scene 
appears to be more Arctic in aspect, until every hill 
is buried under one vast sheet of ice, 2,000ft. or 
more in thickness, which fills up the whole midland 
valley of Scotland and creeps slowly eastward into 
the basin of the North Sea. Here the curtain drops 
upon our moving pageant, for in the geological 
record of this part of the country an enormous 
ap occurs before the coming of the Ice Age. 

hen once more the spectacle resumes its move- 
ment the scene is found to have utterly changed, 
The familiar hills and valleys of the Lothians have 
disappeared. Dense jungles of a strange vegeta- 
tion — tall reeds, club-mosses, and tree-ferns — 
spread over the steaming swamp that stretch for 
leagues in all directions. Broad lagoons and open 
seas are dotted with little volcanic cones which 


glimpse of that still earlier expanse of sea which in 
Silurian times overspread most of Britain. But 
beyond this scene our vision fails. We have reached 
the limit across which no geological evidence exists 
to lead the imagination into the primeval darkness 
beyond, 


The full text of the address will be found in 
to-day’s issue of the English Mechanic and World 
of Science. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WatsaLt.—The preliminary competition of 
plans for the town hall at Walsall is decided. 
The committee, after careful consideration of 39 
designs sent in, have awarded the two premiums 
as follows :—I1st, Mr. John R. Withers, Shrews- 
bury; 2nd, Mr. Daniel Arkell, Birmingham. 
The official report says :—‘‘ As from the designs 
sent in it is clear that a hall sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the town can be erected on the 
suggested site, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to recommend the council to offer in 
competition three premiums of 100, 75, and £0 
guineas respectively for complete designs, in- 
cluding specification and estimate of cost. If this 
recommendation is adopted, notice of the com- 
petition will be given in due course. In coming 
to a decision on any new designs which may be 
submitted, the committee will not be fettered in 
any way by those which have been awarded the 
premiums in the preliminary competition, which 
was for the purpose of ascertaining the maximum 
accommodation which could be obtained on the 
site.” No professional referee other than the 
town surveyor was employed to assist in the 
above award and no one was allowed to see the 
plans, so that it is by no means certain that the 
best designs were premiated. If the competition 
as above foreshadowed is adopted by the council, 
it isto be hoped that an architect of eminence 
will be employed as arbitrator. 
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CHIPS. 


The funeral of Mr. Robert Thompson, who had 
been surveyor to the Waterloo-with-Seaford Local 
Board for over 17 years, took place on Saturday in 
St, Luke’s Churchyard, Great Crosby. 


On Saturday the district church of St. Hilda’s, 
Hedgefield, in the parish of Ryton, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Durham. Plans were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the contract for the 
building was let to Mr. Pringle, of Newcastle. 
The building consists of a nave, with one aisle. It 
seats 350 people, and the cost has been £3,500. 


The Dursley Rural Sanitary Authority have called 
in Mr. A. P. J. Cotterell, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., to pre- 
pare a scheme of water supply for the town of 
Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, 


The Steyning Board of Guardians have instructed 
their architect, Mr. Arthur Loader, of Brighton, to 
proceed with the preparation of the contract draw- 
ings and plans for infirmary buildings at New 
Shoreham, his sketch plans having been already 
practically approved by the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Loader was further instructed to 
prepare plans and specification for extensions to the 
old laundry buildings upon which to obtain 
contracts, 


The Tate Laboratory and new classrooms which 
have been added to the Birkenhead Institute were 
formally opened on Monday. The laboratory has 
been provided by Mr. Henry Tate at a cost of about 
£1,000. It provides additional accommodation for 
300 students, and has been erected from designs by 
Mr. T, Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, the architect 


of the Institute, to which the extension forms a new 
wing. 


The sanitary committee of the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne city council have resolved to invite competitive 
plans for the building of a lodging-house, to pro- 
vide accommodation for 300 men, upon a site in the 
Milk Market; also for a building to contain 50 
single-room tenements on the Milner’s Hill site ; 
and also for a lodging-house to accommodate 100 
women on a site in the City-road. 


The finance committee of the Parish Church of 
Walsall have decided to substitute for the present 
choir stalls others more suited to the dignity of the 
fine chancel. Designs procured from Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R A., have been approved, and the exe- 
cution of the work has been intrusted to Mr. 
ti aoa amen of Lichfield. The cost will be about 

780. 


throw out their streams of lava and showers of | £78 


ashes. Beyond these, in dimmer outline, and older 
in date, we descry a wide lake or inland sea, cover- 
ing the whole midland valley, and marked with 
long lines of active volcanoes, some of them several 
thousand feet in height. And still further and 
fainter over the same region, we may catch a 


At Lurgan, on Tuesday, a one-legged man was 
committed for trial on a charge of causing the death 
of a builder and publican named Archer. "Tho 
prisoner undertook to cure Archer of erysipelas in 
his leg by means of a charm, but mortification set 
in and death ensued. 


Building intelligence, — 


AtNABREAC, N.B.—A shooting-lodge is at i 
present being erected by Sir Tollemache Sinclair, 
Bart., near the Alnabreac Railway Station. The 
building is to contain 16 bedrooms, dining-room, 
drawing-room, smoking - room, billiard - room, 
gun-room, servants’ hall, two bath-rooms, five 
lavatories, besides kitchen, ghillies’ apartments, — 
&c., and the whole is estimated to cost nearly 
£4,000. The lodges are all connected by tele- 
phonié communication, and an abundant supply | 
of water is supplied by gravitation. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Donald Leed, of Thurso, and the con- 
tractors are :—Mason work, Peter Bain, Thurso; 
joiner, William Innes, Halkirk; slater, James — 
Reid, Thurso; plumber, James Mercer, Thurso; — 
plasterer, William Coghill, Lybster ; and painter 
James Tytler, Cramond, Thurso. With re 
to Sir Tollemache’s building operations, it may 
be of interest to state that during the last three 
years he has expended some £12,000, including — 
cottages for farm servants, on his estate, and more — 
of such are in contemplation. 


Cuattocx.—The reopening of the 13th-cen- 
tury parish church of Challock, which has 
undergone repair and renovation, took place on 
July 25th, the Archbishop of Canterb 
attending. The chancel was partially rebuilt 
in 1873, and this portion remains in excellent 
condition. The present outlay in the nave has 
been about £1,350. The whole of the fabric, 
except the tower, has been restored, all the old 
portions and evidences being carefully preserved. 
The church has been reseated and refloored, 
the ancient chancel screens have been cleaned, 
and the arcading restored. The font, which 
occupies an almost unique position behind the 
second column of the south arcade, has also been 
restored, together with the old roof and the 
windows. In the latter some ange a 
which has been used before, has been included, 
the original position being adhered to as far as 
possible. The old stoup discovered behind the 
south doorway has been renovated and preserved. 
The screens, which formerly belonged to the 
rood loft, are some of the finest in the country. 


Durrrown.—The Free Church at Dufftown, 
N.B., was reopened on the 27th ult. after altera- 
tions and additions. ‘The church is almost of the 
form of a Roman Cross, and is built of the finest 
Spynic freestone. The most prominent feature 
in the exterior is a square tower, which is 
situated at one of the corners of the main front, 
and stands about 60ft. high. The main front is 
in gable form, and the principal feature is a five- 
light window, filled with cusped and foliated 
tracery, and, like all the other windows of the 
church, is of stained glass. The whole of the 
interior finishings are of pitch-pine varnished. 
The church is heated by the high-pressure 
system. Mr. James Souttar, architect, Aber 
deen, designed and superintended the work. 


Oswestry.—The Mayor of Oswestry laid, on 
Friday, the foundation-stone of the new muni- 
cipal buildings. The new buildings are bei 
erected on the site of the old Guildhall on the 
Bailey Head. The style is that of the 17th-cen- 
tury Renaissance treated freely. The exterior 
will be faced with Grinshill stone. A bas-relief 
of St. Oswald, the patron saint of the town, 
which was on the pediment of the old Guildhall, 
will. be introduced into the new edifice. The 
municipal buildings are to include a central hall, 
council-chamber, magistrates’ and county court 
room, town clerk’s, borough surveyor’s, magis- 
trates’ clerk’s, and assistant -overseer’s and 
county-court offices ; rooms for the reference and 
lending libraries, and school of science and art, 
&c. The original architect was Mr. H. A. 
Cheers, of Twickenham; but his plan, at the 
request of the town council, underwent consider- 
able alteration at the hands of Mr. T. M. Lock- 
wood, of Chester, the consulting architect in the 
competition in which Mr. Cheers’ designs were 
selected, and the work will be carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Lockwood. Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, builder, of Oswestry, is the 
contractor, the amount of the contract being 
£8,597. 
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The West Riding County Council have decided, 
in consequence of the increase of lunacy in the ~ 
Riding, to enlarge Menstone Asylum by the addition. 
of blocks for 600 chronic patients, at an estimated | 
cost of £86,000. 
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Tue Insrirurion or Mecuanican ENGINEERS 
AND THE DisposaL or SzwacEe.—At the summer 
“meeting of the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held in the Town Hall, Portsmouth, on 
Friday, Dr. William Anderson, the president, 
occupied the chair. A description of the Ports- 
mouth sewage outfall works was given by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, who pointed out that the 
system was one which depended entirely upon 
e employment of steam-engines and pumps, 
and was therefore essentially one of mechanical 
engineering. In the case of seaside towns, such 
as Portsmouth, the simplest and most ready way 
of dealing with sewage when collected was to 
deliver it into the sea, choosing, if possible, some 
point where its delivery would not be a nuisance, 
and some point also where it could be caused to 
flow into a tidal or other current. In this par- 
ticular respect Portsmouth was well placed. Mr. 
Cochrane, one of the council of the Institute, 
stated that Sir Frederick Bramwell had solved 
the problem of avoiding the reflex action of the 
sewage upon the town, and of so discharging it 
as to cause no nuisance elsewhere. It might be 
a question whether it was wise to send sewage 
out to sea at all, But if there were no means of 
discharging it on land there was cause for con- 
gratulation at Portsmouth that they were able to 
carry it right away to sea, never to return. In 
replying, Sir F. Bramwell said that there was no 
engineering problem so difficult as that of getting 
rid of the sewage of large towns. The question 
of the disposal of sewage again came up in a 
paper prepared by Mr. William B. G. Bennett, 
burgh engineer and surveyor of Southampton, 
who gave a description of the sewage precipita- 
tion works and refuse destructor at Southampton. 
The corporation in 1885 found it desirable to 
clarify by precipitation the sewage of a par- 
ticular district, and also to introduce a more 
efficient system for the collection and disposal of 
house refuse. They therefore adopted a refuse 
destructor for destroying the ash-bin contents and 
garbage of the town, whilst it was arranged that 
all sewage sludge should be transmitted to the 
destructor from the two existing reservoirs, in 
which it was deposited in the process of clari- 
fication. The sludge, after mixture with road 
’ sweeping, turned out good manure, whilst the 
refuse was utilised for fuel. The initial cost of 
the complete destructor was £3,723, and the 
sewage disposal works on the town quay cost 
about £3,000—this sum, however, being exclusive 
of the cost of two other, works. 
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The members of the Manchester city council paid 
a visit of inspection last week to the sewage works, 
including the outfall works at Davyhulme, about 
four and a half miles from the city. For the con- 
struction of the works the corporation have power 
to borrow £500,000. Half of that sum has been 
already spent, and the works are rapidly approach - 
ing completion. It is expected that they will bein 
operation by the end of next year. 


The Duchess of Teck laid, on the 28th ult., the 
foundation stone of the church of St. Barnabas, 
which is about to be erected on a site between the 
Woodward and Townley roads, Dulwich. The 
building will cost about £9,000. 


Several villa residences are being erected in the 
neighbourhood of Burton-on-Trent, of which Mr. 
R. E. Carpenter, M.S.A., of Burton, is the archi- 
tect. One at Tutbury, for Mr. W. Barker; one on 
Branstone-road, Burton, for Mr. C. O. Hall; and 
two semi-detached in Derby-street, Burton, for Mr. 
Collyer. The builder for the Tutbury residence is 
Mr. Dickinson, and for the Burton residences Mr. 
Hodges. 


The committee of the Blind Asylum, Bristol, have 
instructed Mr. A. P. J. Cotterell, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
of that city, to prepare and carry out a new system 
of drainage for their buildings. 


Mr. Dyack has been appointed borough surveyor 
at Aberdeen ata salary of £400 a year, rising by 
£50-per annum till it reaches £600. 


The County Council of Staffordshire have decided 
to purchase the Bank Farm, Cheddleton, for 
£12,750, as the site for the proposed new lunatic 

lum. The farm covers 178 acres, and will cost 
£71 12s. 6d. per acre. 


The death occurred on Wednesday, at Ixelles, 
Brussels, of the Belgian painter, Joseph Stevens, 
in his seventy-fourth year. He produced many 
pictures which were highly valued both in France 
and Belgium. 


communications Roeper illustrations or literary matter 
should be addresse' 

News, 382, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be lable for, unsought contribu- 


Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. 
any of the Australian Colonies or New & 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(‘We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


to the EDITOR of the Buiupine 


Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 


tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmongn EDWABDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any 
United Kingdom; for C. 
States, £1 6s. 


art of the 
a, Nova Scotia, and the United 
od. fe 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 

or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
ealand, to the 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 


is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 


two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s: 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
neoeores can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragrapb 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ** Situations Vacant”? 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onn Saitiine for TwEnty- 
Foun Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. KL., XLI., XLVL, 

., Le, UL., LI., LIV., LVIU., LIX., and LX. 
may still be had, price Twelve Shillings; all the other 
bound volumes are out of print. Most of the back num- 
bers of former yolumes are, however, to be had singly. 
Subscribers requiring any back numbers to complete 
yolume just endedshould order at once, as many of 
them soon run out of print. 


Reorrvep.—J. R. A. (Shrewsbury).—G. R. 8. and Co.— 
F, R. G. §8.—Scotia.—T. and M. B. Co.—B. N. T. 
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Correspondence, 


LAND SURVEYING. 
% the Editor of the Burnpine Nzws. 


Srr,—In his letter of July 15th, ‘‘ Northman”’ 
has made a serious mistake in his calculations ; 
AFand A Y are nearly equal, yet he assumes 
that AF is 1,570 links, and A Y 592 links, 
This of course throws his figures out. 

The remark that ‘‘even on a scale of three 
chains the length D EF will not alter more than 
two or three links,” shows confused geometrical 
ideas, or at least language, for surely he knows 
that the scale upon which a field is plotted can- 
not alter the length of the lines relative to one 
another. 

In Fig. 4, D B is perfectly checked by A F. 

So far as I can make out, ‘‘ Northman”’ claims 
that in the case of the triangle ACB, A Y isan 
effective check on the length of AT’, while HF 
isnot. Leta be the position shown for A by 
incorrect chaining of AF; let / be then the 
position of F; let MF be parallel to Y A; the 
difference between Ya and Y Ais the amount 
the check-line will appear too long, and the ease 
with which an error is seen is directly pro- 
portionate to this. If AF is half A B, the 
difference MF — M f=4(Y A- Ya), owing 
however to EF being inclined to YA, EF 
— Ef = about 3(YA— Ya), so that an error is 
two-thirds as easy to detect by EF as by AY. 
This leaves us plenty of room to see at once if 
a material error has been made, In the cage in 
point (Fig. 5), it was therefore deemed advisable 
to make this trivial sacrifice in order to pick up 
detail without a confusing and unnecessary 
number of lines. When it is impossible to 
measure A Y, or where another check, such as 
FE, is useful to pick up detail, most triangles 


1$7 


can be sufficiently checked by a cross-line, which 
cuts off at least one-third of one side. 

It is important to impress on students that a 
hard and fast rule, such as ‘‘ always plot the 


diagonal first,’? should not be allowed to over- 

ride the needs of particular cases, every one of 

which demands a little extra study,—I am, &c., 
Gravesend, July 26. G. W. Copa. 
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The Corporation of Oldham, after careful con- 
sideration, have selected the improved patent 
mechanical system of Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and 
Co., ventilating engineers, as being the most effi- 
cient for their new scheme of ventilation for the 
town-hall and county buildings, and accordingly 
have placed the buildings and contract in their 
hands. 


The new schools, Crathie, near Ballater, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The parish church of Hanging Heaton is about 
to be restored at an estimated cost of £1,600. Mr. 
W. Swinfen Barber, of Halifax, is the architect. 


A meeting of property owners was held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Morecambe, on Saturday, for the 
purpose of considering proposals for the erection of 
a new pleasure pier for the west end of the town. 
Mr. Harker, C.E., of Manchester, attended the 
meeting, and submitted plans for a new pier and 
pavilion for entertainments, the total cost of which 
was roughly estimated at about £30,000. It was 
unanimously resolved that it was advisable such an 
undertaking as the one suggested be carried out at 
the west end of the town. A committee of eleven 
gentlemen was appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the details and the erection of the structure. 


A gift was presented last week to Hereford 
Cathedral by the Rev. Canon Phillott, the gift 
taking the form of a brass lectern fashioned from 
the design of Mr. H. Prothero, of the firm of 
Messrs. Middleton, Prothero, and Phillott, of 
Cheltenham. It has been made by Messrs. Barkentin 
and Krall, of Regent-street, London. 


A serious landslip occurred on Saturday evening 
at Mr. Robinson’s slate quarry at Nantlle Vale, 
whereby the future working of the quarry will be 
for a time affected. The fall involved the disloca- 
tion of several thousand tons of the rock, com- 
pletely covering the lower portion of the works. A 
slip had been expected for some days. The men 
employed in the pit had only cleared their imple- 
ments out on Saturday afternoon. 


The Meath Home of Comfort, at Godalming, for 
epileptic women and children, was opened yester- 
day (Thursday) by the Duchess of Albany. The 
mansion known as Westbrook House has been pur- 
chased by a lady, and adapted to the purposes of 
the home. Accommodation will be provided for 
50 or 60 women and children. 


In consequence of the increasing population of 
the Rhondda Valley, it is proposed to erect five new 
churches in the Vale. The suggested sites are at 
Treorky, Ynysfeio, Ystrad Rhondda, and Gelli- 
road, the fifth being a reconstruction of the existing 
parish church. The churches will seat from 350 to 
500 persons each, and about £2,000 has been pro- 
vided as the nucleus of a building fund. 


By the collapse of a scaffold at Burns Mill, now 
in course of erection in Manchester-street, Hey- 
wood, on Saturday afternoon, two men named 
Martin Macnamara and Ashton were killed, and 
another named Thomas Scanlan was so severely 
injured that he died soon afterwards. ‘wo other 
workmen had narrow escapes. At the inquest held 
on two of the victims on Tuesday, William Houlds- 
worth, foreman mason to the building contractors, 
Messrs. E. Taylor and Co., of Littleborough, said 
the accident resulted from Ashton leaving the crane 
to put a roller straight; that was witness’s work, 
and Ashton bad no business with it. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death, adding a 
recommendation that any work of a like nature 
should be better manned in future, and that more 
regard should be paid to the strength of the scaf- 
folding. 
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REAL PROPERTY LIMITATION ACT. 


ike has often been too readily assumed that the 
possession of land or houses for over twenty 
years, or since 1878 for over twelve years, gave 
the party having such long possession a legal 
title to the property, besides preventing anyone 
else who claimed it from succeeding in an action 
for its recovery. This is not so, however, 
although there are cases and judicial dicta which 
seem to support that idea. Of course, in many 
cases it comes to much the same thing, for if a 
person has by such a period of possession obtained 
such a hold upon the property as that he cannot 
be ejected, he has become, for all practical pur- 
poses, its legal owner, although he could only 
sell with a possessory title which many would 
not care to buy. But when the point comes to 
be applied to a leasehold interest, the difference 
in the legal effect is soon seen to be very 
material. This occurred in the recent case of 
‘‘Tichborne v. Weir’’ (Zimes, July 22), before 
the Court of Appeal, and where the cases were 
gone into and an important decision given. 
There the action was for breach of covenant to 
repair property in Raye Inn-road, on the 
Doughty Estate, the plaintiff being ground 
owner, and the defendant being sued as assignee 
of a lease which had just terminated. The facts 
showed that the lease of this house had been 
nted in 1802 for 89 years, to one Baxter, who 
about 1836 deposited the lease with one Giraud, 
by way of equitable mortgage. In 1836 this 
equitable mortgagee took possession, and so held 
the property by mere possession until 1876, when 
he purported to assign the legal estate to the 
present defendant, who entered, and had since 
paid his rent to the plaintiff as freeholder. 
Upon the termination of the lease he was 
now sued for the cost of repairs under the 
covenants in the lease. His answer was that he 
could not be liable, as he was not assignee, and, 
in fact, had no legal estate in the property, be- 
cause Giraud, who had purported to assign to 
him, was only an equitable mortgagee in 
possession. In short, Baxter, the original lessee, 
had never assigned the lease to anyone, and so 
there was no assignee. The plaintiff sought to 
argue that as Giraud, by his possession over 
twenty years, had got a good title against all 
comers, under the Statute of Limitations, the 
effect of that statute was to make him assignee 
of the lease by operation of the law, so 
that he could, and did, legally assign to 
the defendant. The judge held, and now the 
Court of Appeal all agreed in holding that 
the effect of the statute is simply to bar the party 
out of possession from recovering the land, and 
not to transfer any title or estate to the party in 
possession, as has been often supposed. The 
result was, of course, judgment for the de- 
fendant, who, not being assignee of the lease, 
was not legally liable upon its covenants. 
Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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The National Gallery has recently been enriched 
by four pictures of high value, bequeathed by the 
Right Hon. Sir Wm. H. Gregory, a late trustee of 
the Gallery. The subjects of these pictures are 
‘*The Adoration of the Shepherds,” a large paint- 
ing by Giam Gerolamo Savoldo, of the Brescian 
School ; an_interior, with figures in black and 
white, by Jan Van Steer, of the Dutch School; 
‘‘ Christ in the House of Martha,’’ by Velasquez ; 
and a sketch of a duel in the Prado by the same 
painter. 


At a Consistory Court held at York Minster on 
Friday morning faculties were decreed for altera- 
tions at St. Stephen’s, Eastwood, Rotherham ; to 
the vicar and ‘churchwardens of Bolton-upon- 
Dearne to remove the seating, and re-seat and refit 
the church ; to the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
John’s, Newland, Hull, to remove gallery, sittings, 
and internal fittings, and to build new chancel, 
organ chamber, and vestries; to the vicar and 
churchwardens of Thorpe Salvin, near Rotherham, 
to remove western gallery, build new organ cham- 
ber, re-hang the bells, remove the floor and refit 
the church; to the vicar and churchwardens of 
Greasbrough, to re-seat; and to the vicar and 
churchwardens of Carnaby, Fraisthorpe, to re-seat, 
re-floor, and refit the chapel. 
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AcTIONS BY AN ARCHITECT AGAINST BUILDERS. 
—Judgment has been issued by Lord Low in two 
actions. In the first, James Robert Pearson, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, sued William Gray, builder, 55, 
Grove-street, Edinburgh, for payment of the sum 
of £288 16s. 7d., alleged to be due by the defender 
for drawing plans and services rendered in con- 
nection with the erection of a double villa in 
Suffolk-road, and two villas in Mortonhall-road, 
Edinburgh. In the second action the pursuer sued 
the firm of William Gray and Sons, builders, 55, 
Grove-street, for payment of £87 7s. 3d., alleged to 
be due for services rendered to the defenders in 
connection with certain alterations they were 
making upon buildings in Morrison-street and 
Blacket-place, Edinburgh, which included a sum 
of £37 15s. alleged to have been overpaid to the 
defenders in connection with the erection of a 
double villa at the corner of Fountainhall-road and 
Lauder-road, Edinburgh, belonging to the pursuer. 
The work at this latter villa was measured up by 
Mr. Roberts, surveyor, Frederick-street, who re- 
ported that the value of the work executed by the 
defenders amounted to £1,122 5s., and a3 the de- 
fenders had previously received £1,160 on account 
of that work, the pursuer claimed repayment of 
£37 15s. Indefence to both actions the defenders 
denied that they were due the sums sued for. The 
Lord Ordinary has now pronounced a final judgment 
finding the pursuer entitled to the sum of £60 ls., 
being the amount decerned for by his lordship in his 

revious interlocutor, less the sum found due to the 

efenders under Mr. Belfrage’s report; but found 
the pursuer liable to the defenders in expenses, 
subject to modification. 


In nz H. Toren, Sons, AnD Youna.—A petition 
was recently presented by the debtors, who are 
described as builders of QGloucester-road, South 
Kensington, and Maude-grove, Fulham-road. The 
liabilities are stated to amount to about £4,000, 
with assets £2,000. Mr. Registrar Linklater has 
made the usual receiving order, and an adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy has also been made. 


Law PRocEEDINGS IN THE Is~E or Man.—An 
incident of an extraordinary and amusing descrip- 
tion has occurred at Ramsey, in the Isle of Man, as 
the result of an action brought against the Town 
Commissioners by Messrs. Holme and King, con- 
tractors, of Liverpool. Messrs. Holme and King’s 
action was to recover a large sum of money upon a 
contract for the sewering of the Mooragh estate, 
which had been laid out for ornamental grounds 
and promenade residences. As the result of the 
first hearing of the action, the court gave the 
plaintiffs judgment for £1,020. An appeal took 
place in regard to a still larger amount which had 
been claimed ; but this resulted in favour of the 
commissioners. The leading advocate for the 
plaintifis (Mr. J. C. Lamothe) is the high sheriff or 
chief magistrate for the town, and subsequent to 
the hearing of the appeal he demanded from the 
town authorities payment of the £1,020, which had 
stood over since October last. Some delay taking 
place in regard to the payment, Mr. Lamothe wrote 
a peremptory note requiring an immediate settle- 
ment, and threatening, as an alternative, to issue 
execution. A summons of this character, of course, 
had to receive attention, especially in the midst of 
the fair promise of the tourist season, and the com- 
missioners accordingly paid up the money ; but the 
summary procedure has aroused much angry 
feeling. 
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Alterations have been made to the Royal Mint, 
E., embracing the ventilation, which is now carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted 
for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


Mr. Hugh S. Cregeen, who has held the office 
of surveyor to the Bromley local board for upwards 
of twenty years, having been compelled through 
continued ill health to resign that appointment, has 
since been appointed consulting engineer and sur- 
veyor to the board at a salary of £150 per annum. 


The Duchess of Teck on Wednesday laid the 
foundation-stone of the north transept and vestry 
at East Twickenham church. The first section of 
the church was built some years ago, and the works 
now inaugurated will bring the erection of the 
edifice almost to completion. The building has cost 
£15,250, the present work involving an additional 
outlay of £2,200, besides which a further sum will 
be required for a spire. 


The foundation stone of a new Catholic Apostolic 
church, in course of erection in Bath-road, near the 
Park, at Wolverhampton, was laid on Tuesday. 
The building will consist of nave 57ft. long and 22ft, 
wide, and a chancel 40ft. long and 22ft. wide, with 
organ chamber. A special design of mosaic paye- 
ment will be laid in the floor of the altar platform. 
The church will seat 300 persons. The style is 
Early Gothic, and the external walls will be erected 
in red brick, with Hollington stone dressings. Mr. 
H. W. Rising, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, the builder. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY | 
MATTERS, : 


Minsomer Norton. — Major-General H. D 
Crozier, R.E., held a Government inquiry onthe 
12th ult., with regard to the application of the 
board for a loan for sewerage purposes and water 
supply. The chairman of the board, Mr. F. Bi 
C.C., explained that the scheme was promoted w 
a view to prevent an injunction being oppbed ior 
by the Radstock Board against them, to obviate the 
nuisance caused by the overflow of the existi 
sewage tanks into a brook, The system 
mended and explained by the engineer, Mr. C, 
Nicholson Lailey, of Westminster, is that known as 
the international process of precipitation t 
ferozone and filtration through polarite beds. Dr, 
Angell, F.I.C., county analyst, Southampton, was 
in attendance to describe the chemical action of the 
process, and in the course of examination stated that 
the admission of surface water to a reasonable ex~ 
tent, facilitated any process of purification (whether 
by irrigation or chemical treatment combined with — 
polarite filtration) by reason of the oxygen con= 
tained in the water. a 


ToxteTH ParkK.—Major-General Crozier, R.E., 
and T. W. Thompson, inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, on the lst inst. completed an” 
inquiry, at St. George’s Hall, ea regarding 
an application of the Toxteth Park local board fo 
sanction to borrow £17,400 for destructor works, 
hospital extensions, sewerage, and other work 
from the plans and designs of Mr, John Pri ‘ 
A.M. Inst.C.E., F.S.1., engineer and mere to, 
that board. Besides Mr. Price, the following 
gentlemen gave evidence in favour of the destructor 
works:—Mr. T. Wainwright, F.S.I., chairman; — 
Mr. H. Hartley, F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. T. de Courey — 
Meade, M.Inst.C.E., engineer to the Hornsey lo 
board; and Mr. J. A. Brodie, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Liverpool. Mr. Isaac Dixon, M.S.A., surveyor to 
the Wavertree local board, gave evidence against — 
the proposed site; also Mr. Pain, F.S.1, an 
Wylie, for certain adjoining landowners and resi- 
dents. The inspectors, after visiting the sites of 
the various works, will report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in due course. “te 
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restore, and also to decorate, the parish church of 
Redditch, at an estimated cost of £900. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Glasgow town 
council the recommendation of a committee that 
the ground in Garscube-road, where stand the dis- 
mantled works of the Phceaix foundry, should be 
purchased and laid out as an open space, was 
agreed to. The ground extends to 14,000 aquare 
yards, and the price to be offered is 30s. per Phin 
The scheme implies a capital charge of £22,754 for ~ 
purchase money. oi 


The bust of William Murdoch, the inventor of — 
gas-lighting, contributed to the Wallace monument ~ 
at Sterling by the North British Association of Gas ~ 
Managers, was unveiled on Friday, the 29th ult., — 
by Lord Kelvin, The bust is of marble, and has — 
been executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., of 
Edinburgh. 


A fire, doing damage estimated at from £10,000 — 
to £12,000, occurred on Thursday in last week, at — 
the large sawmills of Messrs. W. Nicholson and — 
Son, Hunslet, Leeds. The building in which the — 
fire originated was completely gutted, and fora 
time 600 men will be thrown idle. 


A few days ago a German painter, Julius Huth, — 
passed away who has done much to familiarise the ~ 
German public with English landscape. Within 
the past 15 years his pictures were hung in nearly _ 
every Continental exhibition, at many of which he 
carried off medals. Among his best picturesmay be — 
named ‘* Cape Wrath, on the north-east coast of 
Scotland,’’ ‘* Northern Fishermen,” ‘‘Scarborough, 
on the English north-east coast’? (1884), ‘* Nore ~~ 
wegian Coast,’’ and ‘‘ Fishermen in Storm ”’ P< = YL 
Many unfinished studies of value are left in ‘¥ 
studio. ™® 


Captain H. B. McCalmont, owner of the Bishop’5 ~ 
Wood estate, Ross, Herefordshire, intends building — 
new training stables in the Wye Meadows, near to 
Bishop’s Wood. The work will be under the 
superintendence of Captain W. Partridge, from 
plans prepared by Mr. A. H. Pearson, architect, 
Ross. 


The laying of a foundation-stone for a Shae 
enlarged and more suitable building for the Guild- 
ford High School for Girls took place on Thursday, — 
the 28th ult. Asite has been acquired at the corner 
of the London-road and Nightingale-road, close to 
the London-road Station. The building will be in 
brick and terracotta. It will comprise an meni 
hall 60ft. by 30ft., five classrooms 18ft. by 22ft. 
Accommodation will be provided for 150 pupils, — 
Mr. S. Welman, of the firm of Welman and Street, — 
is the architect, and Mr. P. C. May is the con- 
tractor. 


Thess Sn itn scl . 
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Mr. Wit1tAm Saunpens’s alternative scheme 
for a new thoroughfare between Holborn and 
the Strand is a mucl better and more useful 
project than the Council Broadway. Instead of 
ending the road southwards abruptly against the 
flank of St. Mary-le-Strand, and at an imprac- 
ticably high level, he proposes to strike a direct 
line further to the east, at the City instead of the 
Wellington-street end of the doomed Holywell- 
street ‘‘island.’’ This street would thus end at 
the open space west of the Law Courts, opposite 
St. Clement Dane’s Church, which would be 
cleared away. Southwards, the thoroughfare 
would be extended by way of the much-needed 
bridge over the Thames, between Waterloo and 
Blackfriars, to Webber-street, Blackfriars-road ; 
and a northern extension to Euston would com- 
plete a street incomparably better and little 
more costly than the isolated fragment of an 
improvement advocated by the County Council. 


Tue architects of Philadelphia have published 
a protest relative to the conduct of the competi- 
tion for the Bourse about to be built in that city. 
The building committee proposed to erect a 
building costing £300,000. sterling, ten stories 
high, and covering a site 364ft. by 130ft. It 
issued an invitation to all practising architects of 
Philadelphia to compete, under excellent terms 
as to premiums, anonymous signatures, specific 
drawings, &c., but proposed to pay the success- 
ful architect but 2 per cent. on the cost, and to 
place the superintendence in the hands of an 
engineer, the architect to be still retained as sub- 
ordinate to- this engineer. To these last two 
provisions the architects objected, and, meeting 
together, appointed a committee to conduct the 
opposition. All attempts failing to have the 
objectionable clauses removed, a paper was 
issued, refusing to enter the compstition under 
these terms, which was either signed or verbally 
approved of by every architect in the city except 
about six, and including every one of any promin- 
ence, and a protest was sent to every member of 
the profession in most of the large cities in the 
United States, with a view to informing them as 
fo the merits of the case. The matter then 
rested, and no decision has been made yet. 

Mr. R. R. Tartock, the city analyst of Glas- 
gow, has conducted a series of experiments for 
the purpose of ascertaining the best materials, as 
regards efficiency and economy, for use in the 
precipitation and treatment of the sewage of the 
Bridgeton district. In making the experiments, 
the analyst was also guided by the question 
whether the consumption for sewage purposes 
would be likely to affect the common market in 
which they are sold. As the result of twenty- 
nine experiments, Mr. Tatlock is forced to the 
conclusion that, if the necessary efliciency is to 
be attained, one of the processes based upon the 
use of sulphate of alumina in conjunction with 
lime ought to be employed; it would cost about 
18s. per million gallons. He also remarks that 
it is very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
to filter the whole of the effluent. The best 
materials other than those of gravel and sand 
would be those employed at Sheffield, such as 
coke and breeze, which have the advantage of 
serving as fuel when they are exhausted in the 
filters. 

Tue Perth builders had their eighteenth 
annual excursion on Thursday in last week. At 
7.30 about fifty gentlemen started in four brakes 
from Prince’s-street, and drove by Bridge of 
Harn, Forgandenny, and Invermay to Dunning, 
where there was a halt for half an hour. On 
reaching Auchterarder, luncheon was served in 
the Star Hotel. The party visited Drummond 
Gardens, where some time was pleasantly spent. 
Crieff was reached about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and dinner was served in Stewart’s 
Hotel. Mr. Beveridge presided, and the 
croupiers were Councillors Smart and David- 
son. After dinner, Mr. T. Craig, of the firm 
of A. and T. Craig, builders, of Dundee, pro- 
posed ‘‘ Success to the Perth Building Trades,” 
and Mr. J. Ballantine, joiner, acknowledged. 
Mr. D. Beveridge, in giving ‘‘ The Architects,” 
said that within the last twenty years there had 
been a marked improvement in the buildings in 
Perth. Other toasts followed. 


EE 


Steps are being taken to raise Castleford, Yorks, 
from a town under the jurisdiction of the local 
board to the dignity of an incorporated borough, 


Crave Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


ConcHESTER.—The recent dispute in the building 
trade has been amicably settled. The masters have 
met and decided to grant a rise of a halfpenny per 
hour on November 1, and also to sign a code of 
working rules. These terms have been accepted 
by ae men, and the strike, therefore, ended last 
week, 


ComnE AND Netson.—On Saturday the plasterers 
at Colne and Nelson, Lancashire, struck work, 
demanding an advance from 7d. to 8d. The 
masters offered 4d. advance. 


EauinG.—The central committee have sent out 
notices to the master builders of Ealing district 
stating that on and after August Sth they should 
be requested to pay 94d. per hour (in place of 9d. 
per hour) to their men, and agree to the code of 
working rules adopted by the local branch of the 
society. The masters haye been paying 9d. per 
hour. 

LamBetu.—The strike of bricklayersand labourers 
against free labour at the Nelson Wharf, Com- 
mercial-street, Lambeth, has been settled. A meet- 
ing of the strikers was held on Thursday in last 
week at the Wharf, at which Messrs. Thorne 
(secretary Gasworkers’ Union) and W. Stevenson 
(Builders’ Labourers) were present, and both 
advised the men to return to work and leave the 
free labour question to be discussed between the 
union officials and the employers. After two hours’ 
discussion the majority of the men decided to return 
to work. 


Pontypripp.—The builders’ strike at Pontypridd, 
which has lasted three months, has ended by the 
masters consenting to pay the men 9d. per hour, 
and to strike out the clause which the Cardiff 
masons declare they want struck out in the rules 
published by the Master Builders’ Association. 
The Cardiff strike has also been ended on similar 
terms. 
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CHIPS. 


The organ in Fowey parish church was opened on 
the 28th ult., after reconstruction by Messrs. Hele 
and Co., of Plymouth. 


A memorial window was unveiled in Thornbury 
parish church on Friday. It represents ‘‘ Our Lord 
Blessing Little Children,’’ and the artist is Mr. A. 
O. Hemming, of Cavendish-square, London. 


The 22nd autumn exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery, under the auspices of the Liverpool cor- 
poration, will open on Monday, September oth, and 
will close on December 17th. 


An additional window in the parish church of 
Kettins, N.B., has been filled in with stained glass 
by the Hallyburton family. The subject is the 
‘* Last Supper,’’ and the work has been executed by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner. The window 
was formally handed over to the church authorities 
on Saturday last. 


Mr. Morris Maleley, builder, of Salford, has been 
fined forty shillings and costs, inflicted under the 
Salford Improvement Act of 1870, for allowing six 
new houses, of which heis the owner, to be occupied 
without first having them certified as fit for haman 
habitation. 


An extensive block has just been added to the 
Colchester workhouse. Mr. J. W. Start, of that 
town, was the architect, and Mr. Chambers the 
builder. 

The directors of the St. Julian’s Brickworks 
Company held a meeting at Newport, Mon., last 
week, at which the tender of Mr. J. T. Morris, of 
Newport, was accepted for the erection of new 
engine-house and other works in connection with 
the development of the company’s property. The 
tender is for £6,000. In addition to this, there will 
be erected kilns on a new principle, at a cost of 
about £1,500; and other improvements will bring 
the total outlay up to nearly £9,500. 


At the last meeting of the Hampshire County 
Council a committee recommended that plans which 
had been prepared by Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Robinson (the county surveyor), for the 
new county offices facing Upper High-street and 
adjoining Westgate, should be adopted. On the 
motion of Sir Nelson Rycroft these plans were 
adopted. The estimate for the new offices is about 
£8,000. 

Mr. A. P. J. Cotterell, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of 
Bristol, has been called in by the Wincanton Rural 
Sanitary Authority to advise them as to supplying 
the town of Bruton with water. 


On Sunday a baptismal font which has been pre- 
sented to the Roman Catholic church, Old Goole, 
was unveiled and blessed. The font is of Caen 
stone, and is placed on two large steps. The car- 
vings on the panels surrounding the font represent 
the Seven Sacraments. The work has been executed 
by Mr, A. H. Wall, of Cheltenham. 


Holloway’s Pills never cause pain or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. They are the 
best known purifiers of the blood, the most active promoters of 
absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous and obnoxious par- 
ticles are removed from both solids and fluids. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘* Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


TEE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, pening, Ss epton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-CUNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and 00, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFIOCH, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENGHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph BilJs of Quantities with the 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Ordets from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 

Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 

$e 
TENDERS. 
*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 


the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


BrrmonpseEy, 8.E.—For dividing the long room in each 
of two departments in the Alexis-street school into three 
classrooms, for the London School Board :— 


Goad, W.V. .. an ts £425 0 0 
Leeks and Hooker .. ae re 396 0 0 
Nightingale, B.E. ... aod fee 295 0 0 
Charteris, D. ... wee are men 280 0 0 
Downs, W., Walworth (accepted)... 271 0 0 


Brrunat-GReen, E.—For the enlargement of the Maid- 
stone-street schools, Bethnal-green, by 796 places, and 
also for carrying out various improvements in the school, 


for the London School Board :— A. 
Killby and Gayford Pro 3 ea he) £269 
Clarke and Bracey eo» 16,576 260 
Atherton and Latta 16,560 269 
Longley, J., and © “tr 16,451 268 
Charteris, D. | eee ae . 16,397 270 
Grover and Son ... 16,310 269 
Pattinson, 8. and W. 2 15,217 239 
Williams, G. L. 8. ae fen eo TF 249 
Cox, C., Hackney (accepted) ... 14,542 238 


418 brickwork be built in cement, add. 


(a2) Cost of class-room accommodating 796 places, 
£4,521; (b) class-rooms accommodating 400 places in lieu 
of two class-rooms converted into a hall on each floor, 
£2,110; (c) corridors, cloaks, and lavatories, £2,111 ; (ad) 
w.c’s, £440; (e) drainage, £690; (/) boundaries, £212 ; 
(g) teachers’ rooms, £300; (h) schoolkeeper’s house, 
£1,046; (i) works for existing buildings, £1,960; ( J) extra 
depth of foundation, £1,152; (%) brickwork to be built in 
cement, £238; total, £14,780. Cost per head of (a) only, 
£5 13s. ; total cost per head of entire school when com= 
pleted, £6 15s. 5d. J 


Brocxiry, 8.E.—For removing three temporary iron 


buildings from Ivydale-road, Nunhead, and for re-erect= 

ing cheat in Brockley-road, for the London School 

Board :— ‘ z 
Croggon and Co, £570 0 0 
Harbrow, W. ... ep ae at 491 0 0 
Cruwys, T., Camden Town (accepted) 450 0 0 i 
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Bramincuam —For the erection of two villa residences in 
the Thornhill-road, Handsworth, for Mr. A. Jones. Mr. 
Oliver Floyd, architect :— 

Grant, H., Selly Oak (accepted) £697 0 0 

Barxtoy, S.W.—For converting the two large rooms in 
the girls’ department of Stockwell-road school into three 
atic classrooms by glazed sliding partitions, for the 
London School Board :— 


oe 


Goad, W.V. $a3 eve £187 0 0 
Holloway Bros. .. aa Sirs 140 0 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. ... We 140 0 0 
Garrett, J., and Sons .. hae oom 136 0 0 
Downs, W., Walworth (accepted) .. 118 10 0 


Bromiry-By-Bow.—For dividing the two large class- 
rooms of the boys’ and girls’ departments at the Knapp- 
road school into three smaller rooms, for the London 


School Board :— 
Kilby and Gayford see oe «66475, 0.0 
Robey, J.T. ... ote ee 472 0 0 
Lawrance, E., and Sons nae 435 0 0 
Vigor and Co. ... ove a Res 425 0 0 
Calnan, M., and Co., Commercial- 
road (accepted) ane = sed 352 0 0 


Caxnoox.—For the supply and fixing of heating appa- 
ratus at the West Hill board school :— 
Jellyman, 8., Cannock (accepted) £69 15 0 
Cannoox.—For painting the various schools belonging 
to the school board :— 
Benton, J., Hednesford (accepted) £104 2s: 64. 


CuarHamu, 8.W.—For dividing two large classrooms in 
the Larkhall-lane school, Clapham, into three smaller 
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Datstoy, E.—For dividing a room in the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Wilton-road school, Dalston, by providing a 


glazed sliding partition, for the London School Board :— 


Grover, J., and Son ae we £06. 0:0 
Britton, F. ei cate CRT te Oh 
McCormick, T., and Sons, Canonbury- 

road (accepted) “* ie ay 4910 0 


Deptrorp, 8.E,—For erecting a laundry centre and a 
technical room at the Stanley-street school, Deptford, and 
also for carrying out various additions and improvements 
bs Ge school, for the London School Board. Second list of 

nders :— 


A. 
Garrett, J., and Son aes oe. £2,960 ... £50 
Dearing, C., and Son Sent 2,051 2.33! (89. 
Whitehead, L., and Co. Patt OO tee Ol 
McCormick, T., and Sons .., Be Be Ls 
Willmott, J.,and Sons _.., see (4sG00” «ae (00 
Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone* 2,608 ... 64 

A.—If brickwork be built in cement, add. 
* Accepted. 
[(a) Cost of technical room and laundry centre, 


£1,503 17s. 6d.; (b) tar-paving and covered playgrounds, 
£419 11s. 2d.; (c) boundary walls and gates, £315 12s. 2d. ; 
(d) w.c.’s for boys’ department, £134 17s. 1d.; (¢) works 
to existing buildings, £133 2s. 1d.; (/) extra depth of 
eT £96; (g) brickwork in cement, £54; total, 
£2,657. 


East Dutwicu.—For piercing windows in the south 
wall on the ground and first floors of the Adys-road school, 
East Dulwich, for the London School Board :— 


Ave. 5, 1892. 


Hampsteap, N.W.—For enlarging the infants’ _ 
ment of the Fleet-road School, Hampstead, by 116 pl: 


and also for carrying out various improvements to the 

building, for the London School Boat i— Fe ; 
Clarke and Brace ee... <3 sss 43,289 see £60 
Lawrance, E:, and Sons ... «. 8,085 .. 5S 4 
Nightingale, B.E. .. 0+ + 2,003 .o 0e0 
Willmott and Sons... ... 2,592 .. 59 


Williams, G. 8S. 8., and Sons, 
Barnsbury (accepted)... 
built in 


A.—If brickwork be 

L (a) Cost of school and closets, £1,595; (b) tar_paying 
and playgrounds, £223; (c) cookery centre, £638; (d) 
extra depth of foundations, £39 ; (¢) brickwork in cement, 
£53 7s.; total, £2,648. Cost per head of (a) £14 12s 2d.;_ 
teal eae pe head of entire school when completed, — 

Hoxzorn, W.C.—For the enlargement of the ect= 
terrace School, Grays Inn-road, by 196 f peers and also fo: 
providing a playground for the girls’ department on the — 
roof of the building, for the London School Board :— ; 


«. 2,595 
cement, add. 


A. 
Lawrance,E.,andSon .. eos G1, TTD | ees eee 
Smith, J., and Sons .., aoa ceo 71,642 » ees ee 
Nightingale, B. E. ... oH oe 1,624 46 
Patrick, J. and M. ... ron co 1,588" or ee 
Willmott and Sons .., ove ves 4,488 —0 0. ee 
Coxhead, F. J. aut ots és. (1,470 ~ aaa 


Gaze, H.W., Kingston-on-Thames 1,341 ... 
A.—If brickwork be built in cement, add. 

[ (a) Cost of school buildings only, £1,247; (5) works 
existing bnildings, £40; (c) extra depth of foundations, 


A Goad, W.V. ... An ane SAL LTO AO PO £54; (d) brickwork in cement, £33; total, £1,374. Cost 
Zoom, for Oe Leaton School Board :— dice Wak Holloway Bros... 4. 1... 66:0: head Ct (a) only, £6 7s. 2d. total cost of entire schook 
AMMO, Wesee vee ps os Downs, W., Walworth (accepted)... 49 0 0 when completed, £10 19s, 10d.] 
lh. a la ras H F Church of St. John th 
Garrett, J.,and Son ... eas ccs pa . - ORRABRIDGE.—For new urch oO . John fhe 
Triggs, E., Clapham (accepted) 125 0 0 Dan Bade. fon the ty soul he surnames rato racket Horhtes ee ek Gane H, Fellow 
CruapHam, 8.W.—For the enlargement of the Hasel- Brebner, R. C., Edinburgh (accepted) 1,063 1s. 4d. SRR, fe eee f use ae 
rigge road School, Clapham, by 372 places, and also for y ‘ : plied by Mr. R. Henry Hale,  buee ranean — = 
providing a new girls’ staircase, cloak-rooms, and five Hantry.—For the erection of the Wellington schools Travena..W, £4 373 £4 050 mee 
other rooms, for the London School Board :— to accommodate 660 children, for the Hanley School Read aa Bichi nee 3722 ... 3.468 ra £827 
Bad hy BOAR Berry, J. ne, S407. BORR TTR 
Hart Bros. see. sen mse oes £5,490... £81 Cornes, C., Hanley (accepted) _... £6,400 0 0 Shellabesr,@.... 12, 3250 1. — 867 
Nightingale, B. E. ... am 05102 Bae D5 [Lowest of nine tenders, the highest being £8,020. Tani ss aiGoaae 3102 on 
Lawrance, E., and Sons EA TIO. oo 20 Cost per head, £9 13s. 11d.] hate aka Mee sere, 600 - 480 
allawhe Bros. oS Tent Ge rl ~ thee ao 2 
Downs, W. ... =A sh «» 4,506 .. 60 Hitcury.—For new buildings for the Hitchin Local Blowey_ P ae mee 2'589 Pa boon eg 298 
Holliday and Greenwood ... _... 4,124 .., 66 | Board. Mr. J. Shileock, architect :— Fuce i. B. 22) ase ee erg 2 
CS ed awistin te nto He 3,936 J £502 ee Ne B. C. ri Original tenders. | B.—R vised cndecae q 
ton-road, Brixton (accepte sae «. 53 ames... sos £O «£149 0 0 .. £645 0 0 a “ ar A a 2 
A.—If brickwork be built in cement, add. Barker |... 465 0 0 ... 148 0 0 .. 587 0 0 C.—Boundary walla.» * Accapted. 
[ (a) Cost of classrooms accommodating 372 places, | Seymour&Son 465 6 2 ... 15316 3 .. 599 9 3 | InveRxKeITHING, N.B,—For carrying out improvements — 
£1,871; (2) staircases, cloak-rooms, and corridors for the| Jeeves, W. ... 469 0 0 ... 187 7 6*.., 533 0 0*| at the waterworks for Inverkeithing and Aberdour :— . 
whole school, £868; (c) teachers’ room, £100 ; (d) technical | Foster, M. ... 43710 O* ... 143 0 0 .. 552 0 0 Rolland, A., Dunfermline (accepted) £59118 7 z 
room, £445; (e) playgrounds and drainage, £130; () | Willmott and Sons— For the supply of valyes for same :— 
works to existing buildings, £399; (g) extra depth of 465 0 0 ... 150 0.0 .. 575 0 0 Glenfield Iron Co. (accepted) -» 26:14 0 
foundations, £23; (hk) brickwork in cement, £53; total, | A.—Engineer’s House. B.—Boundary Walls. C.—Store-| Liverroon.—For alterations in the basement of St 
£3,889. Cost per head of (a) only, £5 0s. 7d.; total cost houses. George’s Hall, for the city council :— a 
per head of entire school when completed, £10 15s. 2d.] * Accepted. All of Hitchin. Hughes and Stirling, Liverpool (accepted) £950. § 
: rd 
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Proprietor & WESTW 
) 
oprietor Manufacturer: J. ESTWOOD, Jun. 
NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. — 
. Tt yy ; 

_ Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 

: Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 
less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, — 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, ey 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 
&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 7a 
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ifton Grantham incoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
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ROOFS AND ROOF COVERINGS. 


N actual execution the roof, of course, 
precedes the roof covering; but in work- 
ing out a design it is frequently the covering 
which decides the shape of the roof. When 
ones settled, it fixes at least the lower limit 
for the pitch, and it may even have an in- 
fluence on the question of hips or gables. In 
olden times this influence was marked. In 
many districts hip-tiles were scarcely to be 
had; lead hips were too costly for common 
use, and hips made up with slates and 
mortar were both unsightly and insecure. 
This difficulty has long since vanished. 
Facilities for transit are, from one point of 
view, even too great. Materials can be so 
readily taken from place to place, that local 
peculiarities in building are tending todie out. 
The country, and one might almost say the 
world, is getting too much alike all over it, 
and, amongst other things, we now find tile- 
hips and ridges everywhere. They have, 
however, usefulness at least to recommend 
them. They supply a practical want; but 
this is more than can be said of all the mate- 
rials which are nowadays becoming fashion- 
able in localities to which they do not 
belong. Travelling has become easy; but 
when all places become pretty much alike, 
what will there be to travel for? It is time 
that all architects set themselyes, as some 
haye long done, to fight against this impend- 
ing uniformity, and it is worth noting how 
many roofing materials, and how many ways 
of using those materials, may still be found 
within the boundaries of England alone. 

One roof covering which is dear to painters, 
though hardly dignified enough for their 
architectural brethren, isthatch. The recent 
destruction by fire of a thatched village in the 
South of England will not help to commend 
it, even for cottage roofs, to the practical 
man. Yet, apart from its pleasant associa- 
tions and its home-like look, it has merits of 
ats own. Sir Epicure Mammon, in the 
‘* Alchemist,” when he is scheming to strip 
the lead from the churches and tura it into 
gold, proposes to put thatch instead, and 
remarks, truly enough, that thatch will lie 
light upon the rafters. And it is not only 
remarkable for lightness, but for warmth. 
In the hands of a clever workman all kinds 
of forms can be produced in it—gables, hips, 
valleys, and almost everything but gutters. 
In the Eastern Counties it was brought to 
great perfection, because reeds were abun- 
dant, and were used instead of straw. We 
need, not, indeed, expect to see a general 
revival of thatching, even in the remotest 
districts; but it would be a great pity to let 
the art die out, and the only serious objec- 
tion, the inflammability of the straw, could 
in all probability be much lessened by simple 
means. 

The use of oak shingles is almost confined 
to spires and jléches, and there they may be 
made extremely effective. If well seasoned 
and selected, they are durable; where there 
is a proper lightning-conductor they run 
little risk of taking fire; and in a certain 
class of work, usually unpretending, though 
refined, their colour and texture are in- 
valuable. A shingled spire in a freestone 
county looks, perhaps, a little out of place, 
though one old example, at least, and by no 
means a bad one, may be found in Lincoln- 
shire. On a wooden turret, however, shingles 
form an ideal covering. They enable the 
feature to be completed in the same material 
in which it is begun, and there is a charm in 
unity, although fortunate accidents may 
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make even patchiness attractive. Shingles, 
too, from their smallness, are invaluable in 
giving ‘‘scale.” The chief objection to them 
1s their cost. This, when the modern con- 
tractor is asked to give an estimate for them, 
turns out to be surprising. Perhaps the 
reason is that they are so seldom called for. 
If a country carpenter here and there, in dis- 
tricts where oak is cheap, would make a 
specialty of these roofs, he might advance 
his own interests, and they might be less ox- 
pensive and less exceptional than they now 
are. 

The nearest approach in effect to oak 
shingles is produced by excessively small 
and rather thick grey slates, such as still 
remain on a few old houses at Penzance. 
The architect who has not seen these houses, 
or something like them, can hardly imagine 
how much beauty is to be got out of slating. 
Here it is used close to the sea, for wall 
coverings as well as for roof coverings; and 
so it is also in South Deyonshire—as, for 
instance, at Totnes. Tho Totnes people were 
more ambitious in their slating than their 
Cornish neighbours. They built their walls 
of a slaty stone, which was liable to let the 
driving rain through its laminated beds; to 
prevent this evil, they then covered the walls 
with slate hanging, and they experimented 
on this in all sorts of ways. There are slated 
quoins and slated pilasters, and many other 
Classic or semi-Classic details, slated over. 
They look as if a scaly eruption had broken 
out on the naturally smooth surface of an 
Italian building, and by degrees had covered 
it. The result is not always agreeable; but 
the simpler cottages at Penzance, with their 
slate hanging, are in this respect quite 
models for imitation. The artistic objections 
to slating are its even, mechanical surface, 
and its want of tone and texture. In West- 
moreland green slating these objections are 
more or less removed. The slates are thick, 
to begin with. Then they vary in size, 
diminishing in courses as they rise from the 
eaves to the ridge. The colour is a pleasant 
one, and the surface is broken up by the 
well-marked and somewhat rough edges of 
the slates. Tho misfortune is that West- 
moreland slates are too expensive for ordi- 
nary use. But the old cottages of Devon 
and Cornwall show us how we may get all 
the artistic qualities of Westmoreland slating, 
except its colour, out of some of the com- 
monest and cheapest slates that are any- 
where to be had. They are worth looking at 
a little more closely. 

First of all, the size of the slates in general 
was very small indeed. Next, it often 
varied in different courses, somewhat as it 
does in Westmoreland slating. The olden 
slater took his slates as they came, and they 
did not come to him all sorted to one size, as 
they come to his successor of to-day. 
Neither did he try to reduce them all to the 
same gauge. He was a man, with such 
rudiments of artistic talent in him as most 
men haye, or used to haye, by nature. He 
was not a machine, like the typical modern 
workman, trying to do, by the imperfect aid 
of hands and arms, things which could be 
done much better and more regularly by the 
unerring assistance of wheels and pinions. 
Hence he put his mind into his slating; he 
fitted here, and contrived there, and con- 
sidered how this part would look, and how 
that part would keep out the weather. Along 
with his small slates, a few larger ones 
reached him—as big as ‘‘ Countess”’ or even 
** Duchess” sizes. He did not cut them up 
to match the others, because he had a use 
for them elsewhere. If his roof had hips, he 
worked them in there, one big slate ranging, 
sometimes with two, sometimes with three, 
or four, or eyen five of the smaller courses. 
If his roof had gables, he worked them into 
the yerges just in the same way, and so he 
was able to make the verges overhang more, 
and protect the walls trom thse weather. 
Again, where his roof abutted against a wall 
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ora chimney, he first tilted it up well, to 
throw the water off, away from the rubble 
or the masonry. Then he covered the 
junction with a carefully executed filleting 
of lime and hair, or mastic, in lieu of lead, 
and over this he found a place for some of 
his strongest and most durable slates of 
medium size. The use of these was 
to preyent the water, which was sure to 
run down the masonry in stormy weather, 
from finding its way into the house through 
crevices at the back of the plaster filleting. 
To accomplish this he built them in like 
steps, each 10in. or 12in. long, and 3in. or 
4in. in projection, a little way above the 
raking line which the roof forms against the 
wall. As the water ran down tho face of the 
work, it reached these stepped slates, and 
could not pass them. Consequently it either 
ran over their edges and on to the roof ata 
safe distance beyond the filleting, or it just 
dropped from one projecting slate to the 
next, until it got down to the eaves. This 
was the old-fashioned substitute in cottages, 
and sometimes even in parts of churches, 
for lead flushings, step flushings, and 
soakers. It cost less and lasted longer. 
Compared with the modern slated roofs, 
which, with other things of their kind, so 
sicken the townsman of to-day that he has to 
run away as long and as often as he can, to 
forget them, these old West-country roofs 
were full of interest, of art, and of beauty. 
But we could not get them, or anything like 
them, by writing a clause in a specification. 
It takes a man to make them, and aman 
whose heart is in his work. 

The intense ugliness, flatness, and monotony 
of most modern slating have driven our 
architects to the use of tiles. Now tiles do 
have some texture, some solidity, some play 
of light and shade over them, however 
mechanically they may be laid. With plain 
tiles the courses cannot be much more than 
4in. wide, and so the ‘‘scale” of a building 
does not suffer by them as. it does by slates 
of the sizes now customary. Plain tiles, too, 
are not absolutely flat, and their slight 
curvature gives variety of tone and softness 
of effect. In Hampshire one sometimes sees 
tiled roofs, perhaps to mere sheds and out- 
houses, which seem to have the softness and 
richness of velvet, even when now. Broseley 
tiles and others of that class look hard when 
first laid, and turn black, rather than green- 
ish or brownish, by time. Tiles of a different 
make or of a different tint mixed at random 
amongst them help to prevent the deadness 
which comes over such surfaces. But the 
difficulty is to get thom mixed at random. 
The modern slater would rather make them 
into patterns, or into bands, or into some- 
thing else that is loud and staring. He can- 
not appreciate the beauty of a quietly and 
delicately diversified surface, and if he is not 
allowed to do worse, he is likely at the least 
to put into one mass all the tiles which you 
are introducing to get a little play of colour, 
so that he can go on with his even, mechanical 
task, and rejoice at haying got rid of them. 
There are places, of course, where patterns 
may be welcomed. Here, in England, we 
seldom find them in such places; though we 
see them often where they would be far better 
away. But some of the French churches 
show what can be done, when that sort of 
doing is desirable, with both unglazed and 
glazed tiles of the richest colours. 

Ornamental ridge-tiles aro dear to the 
speculative builder. Like tile patterns, 
there is a right place for them; but that 
place is not where he puts them. Tortu- 
nately, they make admirable marks for 
stone-throwing, and it is a merit in the 
street-boy, which ought to hide a multitude 
of his sins, that he does his best to relieve us 
of these excrescences. Somo five-and-twenty 
years ago quite a crop of patent tiles sprang 
up. They were on the pantile system, or on 
various modifications of it, and some of them 
were cleyer; but the weak point in all of 
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these was that the roof covering was only 
one tile thick, so that if there was a crack or 
a flaw in any tile the water came through 
at once. Jor the same reason, roofs covered 
with them were very liable to injury by 
workmen, and the result is not only that 
they are little used in new buildings, but 
that they have even been removed from 
older ones. Roman tiles, which have a sepa- 
rate covering piece over the vertical joints, 
are stronger, and less liable to injury; but 
English architects have found it difficult to 
get them properly made. And all these 
specimens of the pantile type have such a 
marked and distinctive character of their 
own, that they either jar with or overpower 
most architectural details. 

We haye no room to speak of lead as a 
roof covering. It has a beauty of its own, 
though in London the smoke and soot seldom 
let us see it. But the grey roofs of Lincoln 
are something to remember, and so is a 
quaint, old, lead-covered spire like that at 
Braunton, near Ilfracombe. Bleached in 
places almost silyer-white, covered with 
rolls and fragments of rolls, patched up with 

atterns and ends of patterns, old and new, 
1t looks like a history of North Devonshire 
plumbers for many generations. But their 
patching was surely not without expense ; 
and in the quantity of it which has been 
needed we may see the reason why lead- 
covered spires are as infrequent as they are. 


THE BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 


ee competitive designs for the institute 
to be erected in Bishopsgate-street, on a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for St. 
_Botolph Without, have been exhibited in 
Spital-square. The site selected is bounded 
on the north by Brushfield-street, on the 
east by Duke-street, and on the west by 
Bishopsgate-street, and presents a particularly 
irregular plot, its main length being east 
and west surrounded by frontage properties. 
Three entrances are available from the streets 
named, those from Bishopsgate and Brushfield 
streets being very narrow, and the former 
not at right angles to the main block, which 
has necessitated a rather awkward bend at 
the junction of the chief entrance with the 
main building. The design selected by 
Mr. MacVicar Anderson, the assessor, under 
the motto ‘‘ Arts and Letters,” is by Mr. 
Charles Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A., who 
arranges the main hall, reference and lending 
library blocks within the irregular bound- 
aries, and as nearly as practicable on an 
axis parallel to Brushfield-street. A wide 
entrance corridor from Bishopsgate-street 
gives access to the large hall about S80ft. by 
47{t., with a platform recess opposite the 
entrance, and cloak and ante rooms on the 
right-hand side ; to the left a wide corridor, 
14ft. wide in part, returns and runs length- 
wise with the hall on the Brushfield-street 
side, with two doorways into the hall at the 
side. Access to this side corridor from the 
entrance in Brushfield-street will also give 
an additional entrance to the hall. The same 
corridor is continued to Duke street, where 
there is a third entrance and staircase. Close 
to this entrance is the lobby for borrowers. 
This department is disconnected from the 
hall by a cross passage. The lending and 
reference libraries, separated by a librarian’s 
room, are lighted by windows towards Duke- 
street, and from the back or south area, and 
the main side corridor is top-lighted by sky- 
lights and circular lanterns in the ceiling. The 
first-floor plan gives a newsroom, with girls’ 
room at the Duke-street end, a reading and 
magazine room and room for boys attached, 
well lighted mainly by windows, and at 
the Bishopsgate-street end a board-room 
over the main entrance, with convenient 
cloakrooms and clerks’ office attached. The 
caretaker’s rooms are oyer the Brushfield- 


street entrance. The large hall is lighted 
by a series of upper windows on both sides 
of roof; a hammer-beam type of construc- 
tion is shown, with arched ceiling between 
the queen-posts. The elevation to Bishops- 
gate-street is of Renaissance design, with a 
circular archway to entrance, aboye which 
is a mullioned window between octagonal 
projections carried up and crowned with 
steep spirelets. There is a balcony formed 
between these octagons over the arched 
entrance, and the elevation has a steep, 
hipped roof, the features agreeing well with 
the characteristic architecture of this old 
thoroughfare. The Duke-street front is of 
plain brick character, while that towards 
Brushfield-street is gabled, with arch- 
ways forming the side entrance to hall. 
These elevations are artistically treated, and 
the detail is fairly good. The basement plan 
illustrates the course of heating trunks and 
drains. The stairs are well arranged for 
convenience to the board-room and hall, and 
the library and hall departments are separ- 
ated. ‘‘St. Botolph” shows some clever 
planning ; the blocks are aligned in parallel 
lines, but the public hall is placed at the 
Duke-street end, with platform recesses 
towards the street, and is divided by a 
row of pillars which carry side galleries, 
also the main arched ceiling and hall, thus 
forming aboye the galleries lean-to roofs 
with lunette clerestory lights. The hall is 
approached direct from Duke-street and 
Brushfield-street ; the latter entrance gives 
access to a vestibule between the hall and 
lending library. The reading-rocm for 300 
persons, and reference-room for 52 persons, 
are aligned end to end on the south side, a 
corridor from Bishopsgate-street running 
between the lending-room andreading-room, 
and giving access to the latter, and also 
to the borrowers’ lobby at the left- 
hand corner. The reference- room and 
reading-room are top lighted. On the 
first floor we have the gallery round hall, 
mainly top-lighted; rooms on each side 
of platform recess for refreshments, a book- 
case gallery over reference library and one 
round the lending library, also top lighted, 
a board-room in front over entrance, with 
office. Skylights are shown on each side of 
lending library, over corridor, and side area. 
The elevation in Bishopsgate-street is in the 
Renaissance style, two arched entrances and a 
gabled termination. The other elevations are 
plain. In this design the author claims direct 
light to all roofs which have double skylights, 
while extract ventilators are shown to all 
of them. The librarian has a room cor- 
belled out at corner of reading-room, which 
enables him to superyise the leading depart- 
ments on the first-floor level. 

‘‘ Justitia” is clever in its blocking of 
departments, which are arranged in parallel 
lines. An entrance corridor from Bishops- 
gate-street leads toa lending library, 50ft. by 
28ft., on left of corridor, with lobby, a refer- 
ence library, and librarian’s room on right 
of corridor. A cross hall from entrance in 
Brushfield-street separates the library from 
the hall, which latter is placed flanking that 
side with corridor between it and the news- 
room on south side. The hall has a circular 

latform recess at the east end, and is 67ft. 
y 37ft., exclusive of platform. The news- 
room is 66ft. by 30ft., isirregular, and shows 
iron columns supporting the outer walls 
above, cutting off the irregularity of site. 
The defect of the plan is the want of separa- 
tion between the hall and library department, 
or newsroom. The corridors are top-lighted, 
and the hall is lighted by three domical 
lanterns and circular windows along the 
springing of elliptical vault. It has an iron 
roof. The roof plan shows the skylights, 
which are numerous. The elevations have 
scarcely any distinctive character. ‘‘ Pro- 
gress’ is distinguished by neatly-drawn ink 
elevations of some refinement. The hall, 
83ft. Gin. by 49ft., is at the Bishopsgate- 


street end, with central vestibule and a 
corridor approach on each side of hall. 

The reading-room is at the Duke-street 

end, and is entered from side corri- 

dor and lobby entrance in latter street ; 
but we do not like the shape of this room 
nor the columns which carry the upper walls. 

Tho hall is lighted by glazed panels in the - 
ceiling, and by an upper tier of windows. 

The library is lighted at top and side, and on 

the whole the lighting is good. ‘‘ Postage 

Stamp” has the hall approached from 

Bishopsgate-street, a large crush-room inter- 

vening. A long side corridor extends along 

the Brushtield-street side, skirting hall, with 

side entrance. Next follows the lending 
library, with borrowers’ lobby and a reference 

library at Duke-street end, all entered from 

side corridor and side-lighted. The entrances 

are cleverly planned; there is clerestory 

lighting round the hall. The newsroom is: 
over the library, and has skylights. The 
corridors are top-lighted, with side windows 

at areas. A want of character marks the 
elevations, which have Italian features. 

Large details of hall and ceilings aro 

sent in with this well-drawn set. ‘* Plan” 

has three distinct blocks separated by cor- 

ridors ; the library is placed at the Duke- 

street end of site, and isirregular, The public 

hall is central, 48ft. by 65ft., with platform 

on the south side; next is the reading-room, 

also square, 59ft. by 5dft. The hall ts 

lighted by a circular lanternin centre. The 

elevations show gabled fronts of an elaborate 

design towards the main entrances. The ~ 
scheme has at least the merit of separation 
between the buildings and of good lghting, 
a point which the competitors had to keep in 
view, owing to the contiguous premises 
requiring the rights of light to be preserved. 
In this respect the author of tho selected 
design appears to have succeeded in satisfy- 
ing the conditions. The contracted frontages 
towards two of the principal streets are un- 
fortunate, and prevent the attainment of an 
architectural exterior worthy of the object 
and the locality—a consideration that can 
only be realised by the purchase of the main 
frontages towards Bishopsgate-street and 
Brushfield-street. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT” 
EDINBURGH. 


4 hie exciting proceedings in progress at West- 

minster have tended to rob the sixty- 
second congress of the British Association, held 
during the past ten days at Edinburgh, of much 
of its popular interest, while the papers them- 
selves have not, as a whole, been up to the old 
Association standard. We published last week 
(p. 196) a summary of the lucid and picturesque 
address by the President, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
and propose to follow this up, as in previous 
years, with abstracts of a few of the papers 
specially attractive to our readers. Those 
desirous of more full reports may be referred 
to the last and current issues of the English 
Mechanie and World of Science. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COAST LINES. 


Professor James Geikie devoted his opening 
address, as President of the Geographical Sec- 
tion, to a consideration of the geographical 
development of coast lines. He dealt, in turn, 
with the coast-lines of the Atlantic and of the 
Pacific, and with the Arctic and Antarctic coast- 
lines of North America, and, summing up, he 
said they arrived at the general conclusion that 
the coast-lines of the globe were of very unequal 
age. 

- THE WINDINGS OF RIVERS. 

Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, Edinburgh, in a paper 
on ‘The Winding of Rivers,’’ pointed out that 
there was a family likeness between all rivers in 
regard to their windiags, and apart altogether 
from their size. In the case of such a river as 
the Rhine, which for the greater part of its 
course ran through a broad valley, there was no 
external obstacle to the bends taking a larger 
form, and the reason why the bends did not take 
that larger form, but remained as they were, was 
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found in the mechanical laws of the motion of 
water. The windings of rivers he explained on 
the basis of the harmonic curve. 


CIRCULATION OF UNDERGROUND WATERS. 


Mr. E. De Rince gave in the report of the 
committee on the circulation of underground 
waters, and exhibited a map which is being pre- 
pared by the secretary of the committee for Mr. 
Brunner, M.P., showing how the rivers inter- 
weave with the county boundaries. The map is 
for presentation to the county councils and 
county boroughs of England and Wales, to aid 
in the formation of joint boards for the control 
and prevention of pollution of the rivers of the 
country. 


THE TRIUMPHS AND PROSPECTS OF ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE. 


Professor W. Cawthorne Unwin, the Presi- 
dent of the Mechanical Science Section, recounted 
in his opening address some of the recent 
triumphs of the science and speculated as to its 
prospects in the immediate future. The year 
just passed was not, he thought, one un- 
memorable in the annals of engineering. By 
an effort remarkable for its rapidity, and as an 
example of organisation of labour, the broad- 
gauge system had been extinguished. It had 
disappeared like some prehistoric mammoth, a 
large-limbed organism, perfect for its purpose, 
and created in a generous mood, but conquered in 
the struggie for existence by smaller but more 
active rivals. The past year had also seen the 
completion of the magnificent scheme of water 
supply for Liverpool from the Vyrnwy, carried 
out from 1879 to 1885 by Mr. T. Hawksley and 
Mr. G. F. Deacon, and since then completed 
under the direction of the latter engineer. He 
next discussed some of the causes which had 
made the steam-engine inefficient, and the ex- 
tent to which they were getting to a scientific 
knowledge of the methods of evading them. 
The'history of steam-engine improvement for a 
quarter of a century has been an attempt to 
secure the advantages of high pressures and high 
ratios of expansion. It became clear from 
Hirn’s experiments that for each engine there 
was a particular ratio of expansion for which 
the steam expenditure per horse-power was least. 
Professor Dery had since deduced from them 
that the practical condition of securing the 
greatest efficiency was that the steam at release 
should be nearly dry. The whole tendency of 
the conditions created by the use of steam-power 
had been to concentrate the industrial population 
in large communities, and to restrict manu- 
facturing operations to large factories. The 
whole social conditions of manufacturing centres 
had been profoundly influenced by these two 
conditions—that coal for raising steam could be 
easily brought to any place where it was wanted, 
and that steam-power was more cheaply pro- 
duced ona large scale than on a small scale. It 
looked just now as if facilities for distributing 
power would to some extent reverse that ten- 
dency. Just as in great towns it had 
become necessary to supersede private means 
of water supply by a municipal supply ; 
just as it had proved convenient to dis- 
tribute coal gas for lighting and heating, and to 
provide a common system of sewerage, so it 
would probably be found convenient to have in 
all towns some means of obtaining mechanical 
power in any desired quantity at a price pro- 
portionate to the quantity used, andin a form 
in which it could be rendered available either 
directly or by simple motors requiring but little 
skilled superintendence. He then addressed a 
few words as to modes of distributing power. 
Electrical power distribution had not yet made 
so much progress as might have been expected. 
Few persons could have seen Niagara Falls 
without reflecting on the enormous energy which 
was there continually expended, and for any 
useful purpose wasted. The exceptional con- 
stancy of the volume of flow, the invariability of 
the levels, the depth of the plunge over the 
escarpment, the solid character of the rocks, all 
marked out Niagara as an ideally perfect water- 
power station, while, on the other hand, the re- 
markable facilities of transport, both by steam 
navigation on the lakes and by four systems of 
railways, afforded commercial advantages of the 
highest importance. The whole steam utilised 
would supply 7,000,000H.P. That was more 
than double the total steam and water power at 
present employed in manufacturing industry in 
the United States. The idea of a method of 
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utilising the Falls, capable of greater develop- 


ment, and free from the objections to the 
hydraulic canal, with mills discharging tail water 
on the face of the cliff, was due to the late 
Thomas Evershed, division engineer of the New 
York State Canals. He proposed to construct 
head race canals on unoccupied land some two 
miles above the Falls. From these the water 
was to fall through vertical turbine pits into tail- 
race tunnels, converging into a great main tunnel, 
discharging into the lower river. Apart from an 
inappreciable diminution of the volume of flow 
over the Falls, this plan avoided any disfigure- 
ment of the scenery near the Falls, and permitted 
a head of nearly 200ft. to be made available. It 
was, however, essential to such a plan that work 
should be undertaken on a very large scale. The 
present plans contemplated the utilisation of 
100,000 effective horse-power, and Niagara was 
likely to become not only- the seat of large 
manufacturing operations of familiar types, but 
also the home of important new industries. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND REFUSE DESTRUCTORS. 


Professor Forbes made a communication on the 
‘¢ Application of Destructors, especially to the 
electric lighting of Edinburgh.” He said his 
object was to enable the citizens of Edinburgh 
to see the enormous natural advantages which 
existed in the city and their relation to electric 
lighting. These advantages would enable them 
to obtain electric light at a price cheaper than 
gas, a thing that had not been possible in any 
town. His subject was divided into two heads. 
First he had to speak about the use of destructors 
for burning the city ash-bin refuse, and the 
means of using these destructors for generating 
steam so as to apply it directly to the generation 
of electricity for lighting. The natural advan- 
tages of Edinburgh enabled it to overccme one 
of the most serious causes of the high price of 
electricity in other central stations. The reason 
why Edinburgh was peculiarly well situated was 
that it had very high land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. At the summit of 
Arthur Seat there was a gully looking down in 
the direction of Portobello, which, by means of 
a very short dam, enabled them to make a 
reservoir, which would not be the least unsightly 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which would 
be invisible in all directions from which Arthur 
Seat was such a magnificent object, and which 
could only be seen from the direction of Porto- 
bello. After that a pipe line could be taken 
down to Lochend—nearly a mile distant. The 
height of the reservoir would be 725ft.; that of 
Lochend was 83ft. By building a dam near the 
summit of Arthur Seat they could get a reservoir 
to a height above Lochend of 605ft., and the 
content of the reservoir was approximately two 
million cubic feet, which meant 28,000 horse- 
power hours on the assumption of 75 per cent. 
efficiency in the turbines and pipes. The cost of 
the pipes gave about £1 per horse-power. They 
could obtain a maximum output from the 28,000 
horse-power in the central station of 12,500 
horse-power. The use of destructors for getting 
rid of refuse and getting up steam for electric 
lighting purposes would play an important part 
in the future. In Edinburgh they would be able 
to use destructors with the utmost advantage, as 
the difficulty regarding hydraulic storage was 
done away with. 


FILTRATION OF SEWAGE. 


Mr. Richard F. Grantham, in a paper entitled 
the ‘‘ Absorption and Filtration of Sewage on 
Sandy and other Soils,” described the example of 
sewage irrigation in Edinburgh, Dantsic, and 
Berlin, and the effect on the sandy soil in each 
case. 

FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING. 


Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave described flexible 
metallic tubing, invented by M. Levavasseur. In 
the tubes made it became possible to omit the 
rubber, and to obtain a perfectly tight joint 
between the metal surfaces. Figures were sub- 
mitted showing the strength of various tubes, 
and an account given of the industrial applica- 
tions of flexible tubing. 


THE MERSEY AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 


Mr. G. F. Deacon, in a paper entitled ‘‘Shield 
Tunnelling in Loose Ground under Water- 
Pressure,’ gave an account of the tunnel 
recently completed under the river Mersey for 
connecting the Lancashire and Cheshire portions 
of the Vyrnwy aqueduct. The operations occu- 
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pied 47 months. He sketched the history of the 
movement, and narrated the difficulties en- 
countered in carrying out the work. A shield 
might be constructed in any particular case t& 
meet all the contingencies that could arise ; but 
it was from works like the Vyrnwy aqueduct 
tunnel under the Mersey, in which the means of 
meeting difficulties were not sufficiently pro~ 
vided, and where success was nevertheless 
attained, that the most valuable lessons were 
to be learnt. 


DESIDERATA IN PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. 


Professor Schoute, of Groningen, gave a de- 
scription of the physical laboratory there, whick 
had been built with a view to carrying out 
researches in the most accurate manner possible. 
The chief points aimed at were: (1) The elimi- 
nation of disturbances from traffic, (2) that the 
free access of sunlight on all sides should net be 
obstructed; (3) that the foundation should be 
firm, but without transmitting vibration; and 
(4) that the presence of any iron in the building 
should be avoided. 


SOIL-PIPES AS LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Mr. W. H. Preece called attention to a new 
danger in the destruction of lightning protectors 
by recent municipal legislation. He said that 
the immunity of private houses from being struck 
by lightning is very marked, and this is can- 
sidered to be due to the fact that the lead on our 
roofs and the iron stack-pipes that drain these 
roofs, connected as they are together, form 
admirable lightning protectors. Any charge of 
atmospheric electricity which may fall upon 4 
house so protected is conveyed harmlessiy away 
to the earth. Householders are now required to 
remove these pipes from direct connection with 
the drains, and to leave an air space between the 
end of the pipe and the grating of the drain. 
The result is that the electric conduction of 
the pipe is broken, the stack-pipe ceases to bea 
lightning protector, and houses are left exposed 
to the danger of atmospheric electricity. The 
remedy is very simple. The pipe need not be 
entirely cut away. Three-fourths of its circular 
section may be removed for the distance required, 
and one-fourth may be left to maintain the old 
electrical connection; or, if the separation has 
been effected, then the stack-pipe should be 
connected with the drain by a wire or rod, 86 as 
to restore a path for the charge to'the earth. 
Householders are also now compelled te put up 
stack-pipes to ventilate their soil-pipes, erectizg 
above their roofs a metal tube forming a pre- 
minent object exposed to the atmospheric charge, 
and terminating frequently in an earthenware 
pipe on the first floor. They are thus liable Ca 
be struck by lightning without offering any 
means of escape. The tubes should be connected 
electrically with the earth, either directly a: 
indirectly through the stack-pipes, which woulc 
then make them sources of safety rather than of 
danger. 


THE IMPURITIES OF TOWN Atk 


was the subject of a paper by Dr. G. H. Bailey, 
read in the Chemical Science section, During the 
past twelve months the Air Analysis Committee 
of Manchester, in conjunction with the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has been engaged on the 
analysis of the air of large towns. A large 
amount of information having been already 
collected by previous observers as to the carbonic 
acid in the air, it was thought desirable to devote 
more special attention to such impurities « svi- 
phurous acid and organic matter. Furthermore. 
since the object in view was not merely te 
collect data, but to lay the foundations of what 
may be termed chemical meteorology, the atmo- 
spheric conditions prevailing at the time of the 
observation have been noted. From the 
results of several hundreds of analyses 
carefully conducted in London, Manckester, 
and Liverpool, the following conclusions are 
drawn:—1l. That in clear, breezy weather, the 
amount of sulphurous acid is less than one mille 
gramme per 100c.ft. of air. 2. That in ant 
cyclonic periods it rises very considerably, aut 
in times of fog maxima of 34 and 50 milligrammes 
have been recorded for the worst districts of 
Manchester and London respectively. 3. That 
wherever an open space or a less densely-pepulated 
area occurs there is a very marked diminuticn ix 
the amount of impurities in the air. 4. Thatar 
increase in the amount of sulphurous acid t 
accompanied by at least as large an increase iz 
the amount of organic impurities in the air. 
5. That smoke, promoting as it does the formatiox 
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cf fog, and preventing free diffusion into the upper 
stratum of the air, must be regarded as the 
principal cause of the impure state of the 
atmosphere in large towns. 


described them in his “Itinerary.” The crown 
of the westernmost heights of the Brendons as- 
sumes an almost dead level-belt of unbroken 
heather-land, which becomes monotonous when 
seen for miles over the wooded slopes and grace- 
ful combes on either side, at’ once lacking the 
wild magnificence so peculiar to Exmoor. ‘These 
hills are Devonian in formation, and the new red 
sandstone of the lowlands is remarkable as a 
fertiliser, where farms are famous for prosperity. 
This stone, known as Keuper, was largely used 
for building, asatSt. Mary’s, Taunton. Between 
the Quantocks on the east and the borders of 
Devonshire on the west, there must be at least, 
according to the best anthorities, no less than 
thirty old manor houses erected during the days 
of the Tudors now used as farmhouses, Many of 
these old manorial homes have chapels or oratories 
in situ still, Lower Marsh, near Dunster, is a 
specimen, with its little prayer-closet over the 
porch, a veritable Medieval dwelling. Between 
Minehead and Stower, running some fourteen 
miles alongside of the Bristol Charnel, there are 
twenty-two more such houses still remaining. A 
great feature in the larger number of them is the 
elaborate plasterwork both to fireplaces and ceil- 
ings, and even in cottages, which never at any 
time seem to have been other than very small 
dwellings, some of the most exquisite specimens 
of this kind of work are to be found. Thusat 
Stampford Brett there is a beautiful ceiling in a 
cottage well worthy of a more ambitious building. 
Timber was freely employed for arched doorheads 
and the tracery of windows, and, like the screen 
work and bench ends throughout Somerset, is 
detailed often in the most elaborate and admirable 
manner. The Tannery at Minehead, Bratton 
Court Farm, and a cottage at Lynch, near Por- 
lock, are capital examples of this use of timber. 
West Somerset boasted of three religious houses 
—namely, the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of 
Cleeve, and the Priories of Barlynch, near 
Dulverton, and Dunster. The greater part of 
the first named exists, consisting of a refectory 
of exquisite design, a dormitory, common room, 
chapter-house, cloisters, and offices. These will 
be seen on Tuesday, and illustrated by us next 
week. Barlynch was a small Augustinian founda- 
tion, instituted by William de Say in the 12th 
century, but only two crumbling walls are now 
standing. Dunster possesses nothing more than 
the priory barn and dovecote. The churches are 
famous throughout the county for their Late, and 
sometimes ‘‘Flat,’? detail characteristic of the 
Perpendicular period, which in this immediate 
district is scarcely so rich in the detail of stone- 
work as in other parts of Somerset. Bishop’s 
Lydeard has, however, one of the grandest 
towers in the county, and, of course, St. Mary’s 
at Taunton is among the most celebrated in 
England, rising as it does 143ft. to the parapet, 
and elaborated to a degree. Wrington tower 
ranks perhaps the finest in Somerset, then that of 
St. Cuthbert at Wells, after which comes St. 
John’s, Glastonbury. ivercreech, Cheddar, 
and Huish Episcopi have all remarkable towers, 
and so has Middlezoy, which is of another type. 
That of St. Mary’s at Taunton is wanting in 
the graceful proportions and harmony of scale 
which mark the designs of its compeers. The 
overbearing dimensions of the pinnacles on the 
cresting, needlessly elongating the almost de- 
tached lantern, give a top-heavy appearance, 
which is more conspicuous when seen on the 
angle than in direct elevation. The base hardly 
spreads sufficiently to indicate a spire - like 
growth, so essential to good effect, while lateral 
breadth is lost by the introduction of double win- 
dows to the three upper stages. Inside the church 
is very handsome, the double row of columns 
to the nave arcade being unusual and effective. 
The screens, pulpit, and organ-loft deserve men- 
tion, 

Turning now to Dunster, the excursionists 
will see, adjoining the very scanty remains 
which still exist of the once famous Bene- 
dictine Priory of ‘‘Dunestora,” the spacious 
and beautiful parish church of St. George, 
which, until 1499, was used in common both 
by the people as well as by the monks. 
The Abbot of Glastonbury was at that time 
called over to arbitrate between the two 
factions, who had for a long while contested 
the right of equal use of the building. The 
decision thus arrived at here, as elsewhere, was 
that the parish altar in future should stand west 
of the rood screen, under the western arch of the 
central tower, leaving the choir and transepts for 
the clergy. The monks soon had to give way, how- 


ever, for the Dissolution, conducted on what we 
nowadays should call the Progressivist policy, 


and ‘‘the hole chirch of the late Priory servith 
now for the paroche chirche—afore tymes the 
monkes had the est parte closed up to their use.’’ 
Subsequently to Leland’s time, when he thus 


THE TAXATION OF BUILDING LAND. 


A paper by Mr. Mark Davidson, ‘‘ On the 
Taxation of Building Land,” dealt with three 
proposals—(1) the taxation of ground rents ; (2) 
assessment of unoccupied land capable of yielding 
ground rent; (3) acquisition by the community 
of the unearned increment of land. He said that 
as to the first the question is one of assess- 
ment, and -especially the method of assessment 
adopted. The rent of ground already pays rates 
equally with the rent of houses. To tax it addi- 
tionally would be to alter the principle on which 
rating proceeds, and would tax lands of identical 
values at different rates. On the other hand, the 
second proposal is in keeping with the system of 
local rating adopted for vacant land, which, 
being exempted from rating, is treated differently 
from other real property. ‘The third proposal is 
the most complex, because it is not a matter of 
taxation, but of the acquisition of property; and 
the difficulty of the problem consists in the fact 
that it is desired to appropriate real property 
without assuming the right to administer it. 


neglected, and in fact was closed entirely for a 
long time. A few years ago the building was, 
however, renovated and restored by the late Mr. 
G. E. Street, R.A. The chancel, long used as @ 
private chapel of the Luttrells, is of Early 
English character, with simple lancets, but the 
rest of the church is mainly of the Perpendicular 
period, with embattled walls to the nave and 
south porch. The tower, which rises to a height 
of 90ft., contains some good bells, and on the 
wall the .‘‘ Articles of Ringing” are intended 
as a corrected list of punishments reserved 
for contumacious bellringers, whose fines for 
the most part were stipulated to be ex- 
pended ‘‘in cyder or in beer.” Inside the 
church there are some tombs, the principal 
one being the canopied altar monument to Sir 
Hugh Luttrell and his lady, who died respectively 
in 1428 and 1433, This tomb in general cha- 
racter bears some resemblance to the Harrington 
Monument in Porlock Church. The curious 
archway between the south transept and the 
choir, herewith illustrated to-day, exhibits 
one of those curious alterations, if not original 
bungles in buildings, sometimes found in speci- 
mens of old work. The general explanation 
is that the archway was increased in width 
during the 15th century, and the corbels 
were inserted at the springing of the earlier 
arch as we now see. The dark oak screen is 
interesting, as is also the chantry with its altar 
stones, and the Decorated canopy, too, over the 
effigy of the Everard lady, whose remains rest 
against the south wall of the presbytery. The 
font, sculptured with the emblems of the Passion 
and the five sacred wounds, deserves mention, 
and in the churchyard stands the stump of a 
13th-century cross. In Church-street, on the 
way to the castle, is an old plastered and 
timbered dwelling, once the home of the priest, 
but now occupied by the verger. ‘‘ The 
Nunnery,’’ further down the road, bears a more 
decidedly ecclesiastical and picturesque appear- 
ance, with the tiled pentices which divide the 


REPORT ON GRAPHIC METHODS. 


Prof. H. S. Hele-Shaw, University College, 
Liverpool, submitted an abstract of a second 
report on the ‘‘ Development of Graphic Methods 
in Mechanical Science.” He pointed out that 
there was scarcely a treatise or publication deal- 
ing with mechanical science that did not employ 
some kind of graphical expression as a means of 
exposition or calculation. Graphic methods 
really included every way of representing nu- 
merical quantities by means of drawing, except 
the representation of actual bodies and purely 
geometrical construction. A study of the list of 
references to graphic applications in scientific 
literature of this country appended to the report 
showed that gradually, but with an ever- 
increasing rate, it had become the custom to 
employ representations of numerical results 
graphically, and to suggest and use the solutions 
of various problems by graphic methods. These 
two purposes: (1) Representation of results by 
means of plotted curves and autographic dia- 
grams ; and (2) solution of problems by graphical 
methods, seemed to suggest a satisfactory way of 
dealing with the subject. The difficulty of 
ascertaining what subjects in mechanical engi- 
neering had been treated graphically in currént 
literature was very great. Nothing less than an 
examination of every page of engineering jour- 
nals and scientific papers sufficed for the pur- 
pose, since no intimation was usually given in the 
index. The scheme of the report was described 
under four headings: First, geometrical con- 
siderations involved in the representation of 
results graphically, and in graphical calcula- 
tions; second, the representation of results ; 
third, graphical solution of problems; and 
fourth, classified list of reference to graphical 
methods. 

Next year’s meeting of the British Association 
will be held at Nottingham, and Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson will deliver his presidential address 
on Wednesday, September 13. Oxford has been 
selected as the meeting place for 1894. 


effect, surmounted as it is with lofty gables and 
steep roofs. The name given to the house is 
seemingly quite recent, and even within the 
present century the ‘‘High House” was the 
common appellation. Now it is divided into 
cottages, but formerly was known as ‘‘The 
Tenement of St. Laurence,” from the fact 
that the revenue of the chantry of St. 
Laurence was derived from the property. 
Although the fancy kerseymeres once known as 
‘‘Dunsters,’”? long enough ago ceased to be 
fabricated here, the old, quaint Yarn Market- 
house, still standing in the midst of the main 
street, serves to remind the passer-by of the 
days of James I., for the building dates from 
1609, and at that time an Act of Parliament refers 
to the cloths just alluded to, which were then 
as famous as the worsteds in Norfolk. One of 
the massive angle posts of this old building, too, 
bears the unmistakable mark of one of Blake’s 
cannon balls in connection with the historic 
incidents of 1646. The Abbots of Cleeve once 
resided hard by in the old tavern, which possesses 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.—I. 


[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


N Monday next this annual excursion will 
commence proceedings from ‘Taunton, 
where the London Hotel is to make the head- 
quarters of the party. We printed an outline of 
the programme on the last Friday in July, and by 
way of a prospective description, we intend to- 
day to give some few particulars of the district, 
concluding with a description of Dunster, with 
its church, castle, and old houses. Both the 
Quantocks and the range of the Brendon Hills 
are, of course, beyond the limits of Exmoor, with its 
wild uncultivated grandeurand lonely charms; but 
the irregular line of the Quantocks, rising away 
towards the sea north-west of Taunton, with their 
breezy slopes bare or partly covered with trees, 
comprise scenery of a kind second to none on 
Exmoor itself, and far superior to the tamer de- 
lights of the Brendons—‘‘ Hilles that renne in 
crestes from Quantok-hedde towards Tauntown,”’ 
and are almost now as wild as when Leland thus 


belonging long ago to the beforementioned priory, 
founded by the Mohuns soon after the Conquest. 
The ‘Luttrell Arms” anyway, is a very old 
house, with indications of the original chapel 
still discoverable, while at the rear of the pre- 
mises the earthworks of the Roundheads remain 
to tell the tale of their siege of the castle under 


some features of more than ordinary interest, 
and in another apartment the typical plaster 
chimneypiece has figures in Elizabethan dress, 
as well as a coarsely-modelled nude form repre- 
sented attacked by hounds, and commonly 
thought to impersonate Actwon. Some have 
considered that the composition had its origin in 
the character of Lazarus undergoing the atten- 
tion of the dogs, who had more mercy than their 
master. The castle, now known as the princely 
home of Mr. Luttrell, incorporates all that re- 
mains of the masterful stronghold originally 
erected by William De Moion, great baron of 
the Cotentin, who received the manor with sixty- 
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soon set the cowled worthies to the rightabout, 


wrote of the place, the church became greatly” 


stories of the building, and enhance its antique — 


Blake. Upstairs the oaken gabled room has — 
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a porch of 15th-century date, andhasthecreditof 
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seven others in the West of England, from 
William the Norman. Oae of this same family of 
Mohuns, as they came to be called, held the castle 
against Stephen. The present owners bought 
the estate in 1376, on the death of John de Mohun, 
the eighth baron. The lady who thus acquired 
the property was Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Courtenay, Hurl of Devon, and widow first of 
Sir John de Vere, and afterwards of Sir Ardrew 
Luttrell, of Chilton, a cadet of the Barons 
Luttrell, of Irnham. She was, too, of Royal 
descent, and related to Edward ITI., and, more- 
over, had great wealth. Her son built, most 
likely, the great gate-house. The Luttrells 
shared their influence with the Lancastrians ; but 
during the wars between Charles and the Par- 
liament the family sided really with neither 
party, and were out of favour consequently with 
both. In 1643 the Royalists took possession, and 
Charles had a chamber for his own use in the 
house. Three years later Blake's attack, which 
we have already spoken of, took place, and a 
few iron cannon balls, memorials of this siege, 
have been preserved. Sir Francis Wyndham, who 
was in command of the Royalists; surrendered 
the castle on the 19th of April, 1846, after 
holding out for six months. Alterations of the 
buildings from time to time have been made, 
but generally so with a view of material im- 
provement to the place, such, for example, as the 
raising the surface in the lower ward to probably 
14ft., with earth obtained by scarping the 
adjacent slope of the tor. This involved the 
closing up of the old gateway, and no doubt was 
combined with the construction of the new 
approach, which passed below and outside the 
gate-house, wound round the castle and the tor, 
and entered the lower ward at the new level. 
The keep was probably either circular or poly- 
gonal, and, like Lincoln, was approached by a 
_ direct flight of steps from the lower ward. The 
gateway, which belongs to the days of Henry 
IIL, has recently been restored as far as may be, 
and gives access by steps to the lower ward. The 
great gate-house still remains perfect, and makes 
an appropriate entrance to the mansion. It was 
erected, perhaps, by Henry Stone, in Henry V.’s 
reign. ‘The principal, or second floor, has lately 
been converted into a handsome hall with 
an open roof. The summit is embattled, and at 
the four angles are turrets. The Luttrell arms 
rule everywhere. When Mr. George Luttrell 
came into possession of the property in 1864, he 
enlarged the Elizabethan mansion and addeda 
new tower to the west front from the designs of 
Salvin. The fine hall and staircase of the 
house are rich in -carving, and grand 
plaster ceiJings exist in both, dated 1681. 
The plaster chimneypieces in some of the roomsare 
of the curious kind found at East Quantock Head 
House, and in very many old residences, both 
large and small, throughout the district. The 
Italian painted leather hangings in one of the 
rooms, representing the diversions of Antony and 
Cleopatra, are unusual, and generally are known 
erroneously as ‘‘ tapestries ’’ in local descriptions. 
The paintings in the house include Vandyck’s 
_ famous portrait of Cromwell, some Opies, pic- 
tures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. ‘The 
present south front was built about 100 years 
ago. The view towards the sea includes the 
park, which extends from Minehead to below 
Carhampton. Inland the prospect is one of ex- 
ceeding richness, limited and sheltered on the 
south and west by the graceful table-tops of the 
Brendon Hills, and the high ground rising 
beyond Dunkery Beacon towards Exmoor. The 
vales of Cleeve and Williton nestle to the east, 
bounded by the Quantocks. Seaward, again, to 
the north, the eye ranges over Bridgwater Bay to 
the headland of Brean Down and Worle, and 
commands the west or oppcsite coast from 
Penarth Point to Aberavon and Swansea. ‘The 
scenery is neither colossal nor overwhelming.’’ 
“* Tt is infinitely beautiful and picturesque ’?— 


** Bold, rising on an insulated height, 
With deep encircling woods, all verdant erowned, 
Thy Castle Dunster! proudly meets our sight.?? 


Dunkery Beacon, the highest point of Exmoor, is 
the weather-glass of the district— 


** When Dunkery’s top cannot be seen, 
Horner will have a flooded stream.?’ 


Dankery was never, it seems, a British fortress, 
and no remains upon its summit exist beyond 
the beacon and the ruined fire-hearths’ scattered 
stones. ‘There are no ruined castles in this part 
of the country, with the exception of Castle 
Mount at Stowey. Those who visit this district 


and go on towards the Doone Valley, the Forest 
of Exmoor, and away southwards to Dulverton, 
should not fail to read Mr. John Lloyd Warden 
Page’s ‘‘ Explorations of Exmoor and the Hill 
Country -of West Somerset.’? It is a most 
delishtful book, full of information, by one who 
knows the country and loves its beauties, 
describing them with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
cultured by taste, 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A SEASIDE BATH HOUSE. 


T would be difficult to name a more season- 
able subject, just as everybody is turning 
their attention to holiday -making, and many are 
enjoying their leisure by the sad sea waves, than 
a bath house for a watering-place. Ail must 
have seen the shockingly ugly, and for the most 
part exceedingly inconvenient, buildings which 
hitherto have done duty in various parts of the 
country in not a few small towns along the 
coast. At Brighton, Scarborough, Bournemouth, 
and other fashionable resorts, large bath houses, 
of course, have been erected years ago; but in 
the majority of the less important seaside places 
the accommodation which exists of this kind is 
extremely inadequate and out of date. We 
therefore thought it might serve a useful purpose 
if our Designing Club contributors would show 
what might be done in the direction of artistic 
treatment and convenient planning for such 
buildings. We publish the result herewith 
to-day, awarding the first place to ‘‘ Vulcan,’’ 
the second to ‘‘Smilash the Goth,’’ and the 
third to ‘‘ Unitate Fortior.’? The following are 
the conditions of the problem which we set with 
the above view. Whether others would have 
solved it more satisfactorily cr not must be an 
open question ; but we fancy that ‘‘ Vulcan’’ has 
produced a capital design, which, with a few 
modifications, would make an excellent build- 
ng. 
te A Seaside Bath House for a small Watering- 
place.—The site is situated with a frontage 
towards the parade running at the top of the 
beach. It is 100ft. long by 45ft. deep, part of 
the depth to be reserved as a garden or grass 
forecourt. The accommodation to comprise two 
sets of six slipper baths supplied with hot and 
cold sea-water—one set for ladies and one for 
gentlemen ; a drying-room for airing towels, and 
a small room or office for the attendants (two 
females and one male). ‘The entrance hall to be 
commodious enough for waiting-room purposes. 
A verandah may be put partly along the seaside 
front. Hach department is to have two w.c.’s 
and a lavatory basin. Provision to be made for 
a storage cistern at roof level. Hlevations in 
stones and slate roofs. Building to be on one 
floor. Style bold and simple, suitable for an 
exposed situation. No skylights. Scale 8ft. to 
the inch. Plan may be +4thif desired. Tleva- 
tions, section, and view.’’ 
In criticising the plan, it isnecessary to follow 
the provisions thus set forth. The entrance 
hall, for example, was intended to be available 
for waiting purposes by both ladies and gentle- 
men. Some may think that separate entrances 
are desirable, and with plunge-baths or insti- 
tutions of large size it may be so; but economy 
of working is essential in small undertakings of 
this kind, and by the sea, where men and women 
frequently take their morning dip in machines 
immediately adjoining each other, with a 
numerous assembly of spectators on the beach, 
it must be a piece of Mrs. Grundyism of the 
worst kind to fancy that decent folk cannot 
meet in a common waiting hall attached to 
a bath-house like the vestibule in ‘‘ Vulcan’s”’ 
plan. We name the subject because many cor- 
respondents wrote to us asking if we really 
intended such an arrangement. The ticket-office 
in ‘* Vulcan’s’’ design faces the entrance, and 
right and left run the different baths. The 
drying-room for towels is conveniently located, 
and the cistern comes in a squat kind of tower 
over the hall very prettily. The verandah, with 
its kiosk-like alcoves at the ends, would be very 
comfortable both in fine as well as shower. The 
simple and sturdy appearance of the whole com- 
position seems well adapted to seaside exposure, 
and the building looks like a bath-house. 
‘‘Smilash the Goth,’’ too, deserves praise, but 
is a trifle too ambitious with his stone arches to 
the verandah, buttresses above, and apsidal 
transept-like bays, of which no use is made in 


the upper part, The boiler-house and drying- 


room are practically considered, far more so in 
fact than by ‘‘ Vulcan,’’ who omits the flue from 
his heating-chamber, which we understand to be 
under the central part, though it is not de- 
lineated. The passage in this plan is between, 
dwarf divisions separating the baths, thus 
allowing a better circulation of air, but we 
lose privacy, which is a necessity, -espe- 
cially for baths used occasionally by invalids. 
‘‘Unitate Fortior’’ in some respects is better 
than ‘‘Smilash the Goth,’ and makes a point 
with his scheme for ventilation by means of a 
through trunk from end to end. We presume 
it is intended to be so over the cistern in the 
middle part. This, on examination, is hardly so 
clear as might be wished. The arcaded, cloister- 
like verandah is badly proportioned, the arch- 
stoned running up into the frieze, and the design 
architecturally wants overhauling: the student 
needs the master at his elbow. Two ticket-offices 
in the building are needless. If men and women 
can meetin the hall with impunity, the tickets for 
males and females won’t surely go astray in one 
office. The hit-and-miss arrangement to the 
baths, by which a recess for clothes is managed, 
shows thought. The perspective, however, ex- 
hibits no skill, and presents the building in any- 
thing but a pleasing manner. ‘‘ Firefly” is 
clever, but, like most clever people, cuts capers 
with endless breaks and dodges. His perspective 
cramps the front, unfortunately. I+ would be 
twice as long as here appears, and would be quite 
50 per cent. better. ‘‘ Firefly’’ should try more 
simple methods. He has ability: if requires 
cultivating and moderating. ‘‘Newfardi’’ at 
least is simple, but he is not too fond of light. 
The passages between the baths would be dark, 
and so would the two little waiting-rooms. 
There is no verandah to this design, which we 
place here mainly for its breadth of treatment. 
Its detail is crude and careless. ‘‘ Nil Nisi 
Bonum’’ cramps his baths too much, and over- 
whelms the design with the huge central block, 
where the planning is inconvenient and wasteful, 
without any notion as to how the working of 
such an institution is to be carried on. ‘The 
verandah is of wood, and very slight in con- 
struction. ‘ Umbopa’’ puts a central octagon, 
which lights the assembly-hall; but it isolates 
the administrative department into two parts so 
entirely, that the male attendant has to go into the 
female corridor every time he wants some dry 
towels. There is no ticket-office, and the verandah 
takes the form of a portico. ‘‘ Umbopa” lets his 
octagon run away with him, and then finds it so 
tall within, that he has to erect a sort of conser- 
vatory inside, with opaque glass, to hide the 
roofing over. Externally the effect is not so bad. 
‘Black Prince’’ endeavours to be original, but 
he plans shockingly and draws but poorly. The 
masher drawn in the doorway exhibits at once 
the hideous proportions of the opening. The 
plan illustrates how the doors would clash in the 
ugly lobby inside the angle. ‘‘ Black and 
White”? gives his quiet design a school-like 
appearance, The lavatory and w.c.’s adjoining 
the entrance vestibule would be hardly available 
with comfort for either sex, as they are so very 
public, and the hall would be quite dark. 
‘¢Graham,’’ no doubt, is original, with an 
attempt after the eminently severe. Sturdiness 
we like; but then there must be no trumpery 
detail. The wasteful treatment of the hall, with 
its alcove for hiding old pot flowers in, to fade 
and look unpleasant ; the attendant’s office, with 
the circular bay like a lady’s thimble in propor- 
tions, cut off from the working department ; and 
the crowded-in verandahs, go far to spoil his 
design. ‘‘Sweet Auburn’’ is very neat. He 
gives his pay-office, with the cistern over it, a 
big three-light window, large enough for the end 
of a Baptist chapel. The central hall is com- 
modious, but no real convenience is provided for 
the proper working of the baths. The attendants’ 
rooms are mere closets, as if these people were 
put away out of sight till rung for, whereas they 
have to do the work of the establishment. 
‘‘ Cyclist’’ gives us a gimcrack harlequinade of a 
building, and copper balls poised on iron pins - 
along the sky-line make capital cock-shies from 
the beach. The plan is very crude, and great 
sacrifices are made to the big octagon hall, with 
its high conical roof, in which tanke are to be 
stored, but no one knows how they are to be 
reached. The other designs are by ‘‘ Box,”’ 
“Symbol,” ‘‘ Sphinx,”’ “¢ Perseverando,” ‘‘ La 
Cigale,’’ ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” ‘‘Sector,’’ ‘‘Old Stamp,” “« Peterborough,” 
and ‘“ Zingarella.”’ 
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FHE CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 
HE fourth and fifth volumes of Messrs. 
David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross's 
wstructive history of the castellated and domestic 
structures of Scotland continue the descriptions 
ef the remaining edifices of the ‘‘ Fourth,’’ or 
last, period, and bring the narrative down from 
the 12th to the 18th century. Through the kind- 
ness of the authors we are enabled to present our 
readers with two double pages of illustrations from 
this work. In our last notice of Vol. III. we 
sketched the classification adopted by the authors 
of this valuable historical and graphic record, and 
mentioned a few of those castles and mansions 
which mainly took the form of the L in plan. 
Those edifices were simple keeps, and are very 
numerous, outnumbering those of the types now 
described, and distinguished asthe Z, T, E, and 


* The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
Jand, from the 12th to the 18th Century. By Davip 
MacGissoy and Toomas Ross, architects. Edinburgh: 
Bayid Douglas. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


courtyard plans. The three former types 
are found mainly in the smaller buildings ; 
the Z-plan, having round or square towers 
at the extreme angles, was adopted during 
turbulent times, and was intended to afford pro- 
tection ; next, the T-plan is described as a con- 
venient form for giving separate access to two 
rooms on each floor of an oblong house by means 
of a single wheel stair contained in a square or 
round tower projecting from the centre, while 
the E-plan was a main block of oblong propor- 
tion, having a central tower and stair approach 
flanked by a projecting wing at each end, and as 
a more symmetrical arrangement was followed 
during the ‘‘ Fourth period.’’ But the buildings 
designed on the L and courtyard plans were 
most popular at this period, as will be seen in 
going over the list of structures given. Of those 
of the Z type, described and illustrated by plans 
and sketches, may be mentioned Craigcrook 
Castle, Midlothian, near Edinburgh, which has 
been much altered by additions, to adapt it for 
domestic purposes. The oblong portion or main 
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block is about 30ft. by 23ft., one round tower at 


the south-west angle is 20ft. in diameter, and the 


square tower at the north-east angle 17ft. square. — 


The exterior presents many of the interesting 


features of this class of castle, such as the circular 


stair turrets or bartizans corbelled out from 


towers, and has evidently been converted from the 
_-shaped block. The staircase turret is intro 
duced, as usual, in the re-entering angle of 
the east wing. Dargavel, Renfrewshire, is also 
a remodelled mansion, with circular stair turrets 
at the opposite angles, and a fine piece of cor- 
belling to angle turret. Of the same type 18° 
Dairsie Castle, Fifeshire. Square angle towers 
occur at Arnage Mansion, Aberdeenshire; Keith 
Hall, and at Castle Menzies, Perthshire—the last 
a structure of considerable size and of seve’ 


angles and conically roofed, the crow-stepped 
gables, one of which crowns the square tower. _ 


Riccarton House, in the same district, has square _ 


stories ; this latter is noteworthy as showing the | 


development from the keep to the domestic resi- 
dence in the 16th century. 


_ 
meenud, 12, 1892. ~ 
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One of our illustrations (p. 206), taken from 
Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross’s work is an in- 
teresting fountain from the garden of Ravelston 
House, Midlothian, one of the structures of this 
form, which was destroyed by fire early in the 
present century, except a staircase tower with 
stepped gables. The fountain is a unique 

“specimen, and has the date 1630. From the top 
of upper step to the under side of basin it is 
2it. Sin. ; to top of same, 3ft. Yin. ; and to top 
of unicorn on summit, 9ft. 10ft. The diameter 
of basin is 3ft. 10in., and the shaft 15lin. 
diameter. ‘‘Above the basin the fountain is 
ornamented with dolphins, through whose mouths 
the water flows from a hollow cistern inside the 
stone at the thick part beneath the dolphins. 
The fountain contains the same initials as the 
doorway and fireplace, twined together in three 
love-knots.’’ The fireplace, now turned into a 
summer-house, is another of the relics illustrated 
in this work belonging to the old hall, and isa 
fine example of moulded and enriched jambs and 
mantel; the outer ornament is a Greek fret, and 
the inner hollow is filled with square rosettes and 
a small intervening member of dog-tooth orna- 
ment. The cornice is enriched by carving, with 
a monogram of the owners, George Foulis and 
his wife Janet Bannatyne. 

The E type of plans illustrated comprise a 
few important structures more or less mutilated. 
Wallyford, Midlothian, is a fine example, with 
a good doorway pediment and several details, 
which are of the Renaissance period. We give 
one example from Stirling, Cowahe’s Hospital, a 
representative of a simple 17th-Century build- 
ing. As the authors say, ‘‘with some infusion 
of Renaissance, it still preserves a good deal of 
Scottish character.’ The central tower forms 
the entrance, and it once contained a staircase. 
The middle niche above entrance contains a 
statue of the founder of the hospital. A tablet 
over the door contains the inscription: ‘This 
hospital was erected and largely provyded by 


John Cowane, Dean of Gild, for the Intertain- 
ment of Decayed Gild Breither. John Cowane, 
1639. Iwas hungrie, and ye gave me meate ; I 
was thirstie, and ye gave me drinke, &c.” The 
hospital is now converted into a guildhall for the 
meetings of the guildry. On the T-plan several 
interesting examples are given: Grangepans, Lin- 
lithgowshire ; Old Leckie House, Luffness Castle, 
Haddingtonshire ; Lauriston Castle, Midlothian ; 
Queen Mary’s House, Jedburgh. Those are dis- 
tinguished by less of the keep or fortress, and 
more of the residence character, the staircase 
turret, or tower forming the projection from an 
oblong block. Many important plans illustrate 
the courtyard type. Holyrood Palace is a well- 
known quadrangular arrangement, several views 
of which are given. George Heriot's Hospital is 
another splendid example of the courtyard plan, 
also well illustrated by some brightly-drawn 
sketches by one of the authors. Glasgow College, 
lately demolished, was also a very interesting 
instance, and both of them are fine examples of 
the Renaissance style as developed in Scotland 
during the 17th century. Four periods of this type 
are distinguished by Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross. 
During the castellated times a central courtyard 
was the form round which the buildings were 
extended, either before or after the introduction 
of the keep. The third period commenced in 
1400, when castles were designed on this plan, 
and this continued during the fourth period. We 
have given in one of our double pages a sketch 
of Hatton Hall fireplace as a remarkably cha- 
racteristic example of Renaissance. It is con- 
structed of wood, and is in the centre room of 
first floor of this very interesting old mansion. 
Pollok Castle, Renfrewshire, is remarkable for 
some fine specimens of Renaissance gateways and 
courtyard details. The entrance gateway, shown 
by a sketch (p. 221), is dated 1694, and we give, 
as one of our double-page illustrations, a per- 
spective view of the gateway in south wall, 
interesting for its elegant outline, inverted and 
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ramped parapet. It gives entrance to the fiower- 
garden, and is the centre feature of the wail, 
which is terminated by pavilions at the S.E. and 
S.W. corners. These erections are of later 
date than the building, which was damaged 
by fire in 1882. As one of the last 
of the courtyard class, we may mention 
Dunrobin Castle, plans and sketches of its present 
state being given. Some exceptional types af 
buildings of later date are given. We are 
enabled to give one or two details. Gne is a 
fireplace in a private room, Carnassery Castle, 
Argyllshire, which exhibits a very elegant fora 
of ornamentation, consisting of fine baluster-like 
shafts moulded with horizontal members. The 
drawing we give is a restoration from existing 
remains. 

The ‘‘altered and fragmentary ’’ exampies of 
houses form another large class of structures. 

We give a sketch in the text of some inter- 
esting details of oak door and panels found ine 
partition of an attic in an old house in Montrose, 
taken down in 1878. They were brought from 
Abbot Panter’s Hospital, a demolished building 
(cirea 1516). The door measures dft. 9in. high 
by 3ft. 34in. wide and lin. thick, and tke size 
of panels is about 224in. by 63in. Itis said te be 
one of the best pieces of wood carving in Scotland, 
though whether native or not is unknows. The 
five panels we give are from 18 found framed in 
two rows. Thecentre panel at the tep represents 
fanciful birds resembling those in the foliage of 
capitals in the Chapter-house of Arbroath, be- 
lieved to have been built by Abbot Panter. The 
grotesques, it was supposed by the late Mr. 
John J. Reid, F.S.A., represent swine dressed 
as monks, and indicate a pre-Reformation date. 
The upright stiles are carved. In the door the 
stiles are decorated with small niches and traceried 
windows. 

Not the least interesting volume of the series 
is the last, which completes the houses im 
towns and other omitted structures, and cosn- 
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prises descriptions of tolbooths and town-hails, 
churches and monuments, and Scottish sundials. 
They illustrate the transition of Renaissance. 
The accounts given of early Scottish masters of 
works, master masons, and architects of the 
Fourth period are valuable contributions to archi- 
tectural history, and will be read with interest 
by all who wish to understand the early 
superintendence of buildings. Very few of 
the old town houses survive, and many 
of the illustrations given of them are repro- 
duced from old drawings and prints. We 
have little space to enter into this part of the 
author’s work. The series of townhalls or tol- 
booths have many picturesque features, as those 
of Forres, Tain, Dingwall, Canongate (the 
latter erected in 1591), especially the towers, 
which are massive and crowned by octagon 
lanterns, angle turrets corbelled out, and other 
forms of roof. The churches are especially of 
interest, and some good illustrations and details 
are given of Torpichen, Stirling, Pittenweem 
churches. We confine our remaining remarks to 
a few of the fittings of these churches. One of 
our illustrations represents the pulpit of Fenwick 
Church, Ayrshire, with its huge projecting 
sounding board, one of the few remainiog 
examples. The building was erected in 1643. 
The front of pulpit is circular, and the panels 
are filled with minute flat ornament. The large 
sounding-board and carved wings and hour- 
glass on iron stand, are features of interest, and 
were common atone period of Scottish church 
architecture. 

A very remarkable example of the internal fit- 
ting up of these churches is shown in our adjoin- 
ing illustration. It represents the grandiose 
family gallery situated in the north aisle of Kul- 
birnie Church, and is constructed of oak, for 
John, first Viscount Garnock, between the years 
1703 and 1708, the year of his death. This 
gallery and its canopy occupies the full width of 
the aisle projecting into the church, abutting 
against the east gable. The central portion is 
convex in plan, and projects about 2ft. beyond 
the sides. The front portion is occupied by the 
proprietor and his family, and the portion behind 
is separated by am open screen (see sketch). 
Four columns, with capitals and convoluted fret- 
work, distinguish this pew. A higher screen 
behind separates the gallery from the entrance 
passage. The projecting canopy is canted and 
follows the curved front, the panels of which 
are filled with armorial bearings, while the 
canopy has in the centre the family arms or 
achievement. These are described in detail. 
But the chief interest is in the elaborate and 
gorgeous structure itself, so significant of the 
18th-century love of family display in churches 
whose higher functions were then subordinated to 
family distinctions and personal comfort. The 
whole design has the appearance of a royal box 
in a, theatre. 

Qa the upper left-hand corner of the same 
page we reproduce the fiae Montgomery monu- 
ment, erected by Sir Robert Montgomery in 1636 
in. the old church of Largs, the aisle of which 
js etill preserved. The monument stands in the 
aisle or north transept of the old church, and isa 
good example of Renaissance. It was joined to 
the structure by an open arch, and the aisle has 


where there are two dials exactly alike, which 
stand in the gardens on the east of abbey. 
The dial is octagonal. 
are filled with coronetted initials of William, 
Earl of Lothian; those of the countess, the arms 
of the earl, and a figure of the sun, the family 
crest; the other spaces have dials. 
height is 16ft. from top of upper step. The 
design is, as suggested, rather too much after a 
goldsmith’s model. 
and quaint design from North Barr, and the sun- 
dial stands in the centre of the old-fashioned 
gardens of North Barr. The figure is picturesque 
in its 17th-century prim costume and head-gear, 
the grotesque-looking hair curls are intended to 
give strength to the neck, which supports the over- 
hanging sundial, the latter of which is octagonal, 
with 17 faces. 
alternate with cup hollows. The height of figure 
is 3ft. likin., of figure and dial 5ft. 35in, steps 
8in. each, and the whole is wrought out of grey 
freestone. 
the possession of the Stewarts of Darnley. These 
sundials form a very interesting section of the 
work; the variety in the design is remark- 
able, and it was a happy idea to conclude so 
important a work on Scottish edifices with an 
illustration and description of these very artistic 
accessories of castles, mansions, and churches. 
The authors have, in fact, classified their mate- 
rials and treated the subject with the com- 
pleteness 
are numerous—over 200 examples are noticed; 
they are well selected for the peculiarity of their 
design, and include those attached to walls of 
buildings and those disengaged, both of these 
main groups being treated. The former appear 
on walls, on gables, 
archways, &c., and these are often designed to 
form part of the building and to become very 
architectural accessories, as at Heriot’s Hospital, 
Alloa; some are corbelled out, others built in as 
a quoin-stone, but set crosswise. 
class are quite as varied, and are divided into 
obelisk-shaped, lectern-shaped, facet-headed, and 
horizontal dials. 
remarkable for their shape, as at Woodhouselea 
and Ruchlaw. The facet-shaped are also ingenious 
and ornamental treatments, as at Haddington, 
Glamis Castle, and those we have illustrated. 
We congratulate the authors, Mr. David Mac- 
gibbon and Mr. John Ross, on having completed 
their arduous undertaking. 
record of Scottish architecture planned on a 
scientific basis, these volumes form a valuable 
contribution. 


A THEATRE should be divided, considering 


business carried on ia the building, into three 
principal parts, which should again be divided 
and subdivided into many other parts, in order 
to effectually meet the requirements of theatrical 
management. 
theatre are the approaches, the auditorium, and 
the stage. 
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carrying on the business of the house, and the 
provision of egress therefrom. t 
In the new regulations of the London County 
Council, there is a full description of the manner 
in which that body requires the architect who 
builds within their jurisdiction to design and 
carry out this portion of the theatre. It is 
enacted that in all such premises where a stage 
with a proscenium is erected, such stage must be 
separated from the auditorium by a brick pro- 
scenium wall not less than 13in. in thickness, and — 
such wall must be carried up the full thickness — 
to a height of at least 3ft. above the roof, 
such height being measured at right angles — 
to the slope of the roof, and must be carried 
down below the stage to a solid founda. 
tion. Not more than three openings are allowed 
to be formed in the proscenium wall, exclusive J 
of the proscenium opening. No openings must — 
exceed 3ft. in width and 6ft. Gin. in height, and 
each of the openings must be closed by a wrought- 
iron door not less than }in. in thickness in the 
panel, hung in a wrought-iron frame so as to 
close of itself without a spring. No openings 
formed in the proscenium wall must at the lowest — 
part be ona higher level than the floor of the — 
stage. 
ta New York the proscenium wall has to be 
carried up higher than in London~—+e., 4ft. in- 
stead of 3ft.—and Captain Sir Eyre M. Shaw 
advocates from 4ft. to 6ft. as necessary. New 
York has another provision not included in the | 
London regulations; there thé proscenium open- — 
ing must be arched over by fireproof materials, 
or an iron girder covered in fireproof materials, 
to protect it from heat; and if a girder is used a 
relieving arch is required to carry the super- 
structure. ‘The custom in England varies; some 
architects prefer a wood girder of large balk — 
surmounted by a relieving «arch, while others — 
employ an iron girder with of without the arch 
over ; but there is no doubt, whatever material is 
used for the girder, there should always be a — 
relieving arch over to distribute the weight of — 
the high wall above, the wing walls of the — 
proscenium forming the abutment. — 
The height of the proscenium wall in London — 
must be governed by -the fourteenth regulation 
of the London County Council, which provides — 
that the height of the wall plate carrying the — 
rafters of the roof over the stage must not be 
less than twice the height of the proscenium 
opening, such height being measured from the 
level of the stage at the curtain line. The © 
object of this is, of course, to allow the scene 
to be lifted up out of sight without rolling — 
or folding, thus avoiding the great danger ofthe — 
cloths coming in close proximity to theghanging 
gas battens. The necessity of this was seen by — 
Saunders a hundred years ago, for fhe says} 
‘‘both above the scenery and - bélow, 
heights should be increased. Instead of 6ft, 
or 7ft., the height usually given ry Se the — 
stage, I would propose 20ft. or 30ft, This ould — 
give opportunity of much assistance to the 
machinery, and on either side the carpenters’ and 
painters’ shops might be placed communicating with 
the stage by trap-doors.” One is, however, rather 
surprised, after reading these words, to find:the 
latter part of the above sentence. I suppose, ast 


Four of the spaces 


The total 


The last is a very remarkable 


On the upright faces the dials 


North Barr was for generations in 


it deserves. The sketches given 


corners of houses, over 


The detached 


Some of the lectern-shaped are 


As an illustrated 


_THEATRES.—IV. 
By Ernest A. EK. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


the nature of its contents and the class of 


The three larger divisions of a 


As, in this chapter, we -have only to 


deal with the means of separating these par- 
ticular parts of the building, it is needless to 
dwell at present upon the subdivisions contained 
therein. 

To bea safe building a theatre should be so 
substantially built that any portion of it would 
withstand a sudden shock or a great additional 
strain upon any of its parts; it has been said that 
structural weakness in any part of a theatre 
which has to contain a large number of 
the audience, whether moving or stationary, 
is dangerous in the extreme, and should be 
guarded against by all possible means. The 
external walls should be strong and solid, 
and the cross-walls should be well bonded 
into them. The chief cross-walls, which in 
a theatre are quite as important as the ex- 
ternal walls, are those which contain the three 
principal divisions, and separate the approaches 
from the auditorium, and the auditorium from 
the stage, the latter being commonly called the 
proscenium wall. The work these walls have 
to perform is to create separate fire divisions or 
risks, like the water-tight compartments of 
a ship, and in order to do that they 
should be carried up through the roof of the 
theatre as well as down to the level of the 
footings of the main walls; there should be as 


@ barrel vault of timber, boardéd and divided by 
ribs into compartments painted representing 
the old Castle of Skelmorlie, Largs Church, and 
emblematic and heraldic devices. A plan of the 
monument and details are given in Messrs. 
Macgibbon and JRoss’s work, from which it is 
seen that the monument consists of a gallery 
raised by a few steps above a partially-sunk 
basement, which forms a tomb-house, the 
door to which is seen in the view. Many 
similar monumental structures are illustrated, 
but of less architectural interest, such as the 
Lauderdale, Haddington, and the Bruce in 
Garlross Abbey church. The Aberdeen Mercat 
Gross, designed and built by John Montgomery, 
muson in Old Rayne, Aberdeenshire, in 1686, 
standsin the centre of Market-place, Aberdeen, 
but if has been removed from its original site. 
It measures 21ft. across, and is 18ft. high to the 
top of the parapet, and about 12ft. Gin. more to 
tho Corinthian capital. The twelve panels of 
the parapet contain medallions of the Stuarts, 
beginning with James I., and the Royal arms 
and those of Aberdeen. Montgomery was both 
designer and builder, and the work was erected 
from a model of timber and pasteboard. 

The other sketches we give illustrate sundials: 
@fitsiis feon Niovoatilo A> bey, Midlothian, 


few openings in them as possible compatible with 


hope to be able to point out hereafter, a worse p 
tion in the whole building could not be found for 
the carpenters’ and painters’ shops, than under 
the stage floor. ‘With regard to the additional — 
height proposed by Saunders, modern requires 
ments for stage display have demanded and — 
introduced this, and where the stage is not far 
below the level of the street, such depth can with 
ease be given to the ‘‘mezzanine’’ and ‘‘cellar’? 
below the stage. This, of course, adds to the 
depth of the proscenium wall which divides the 
mezzanine of the stage from the orchestta. © | 

The decorations or enrichment of:the pro- 
scenium opening must be constructed of fire= 
proof materials. The New York laws require 
that if the moulded frame round the proscenium 
opening be of metal, it shall be filled in solid 
with non-combustible material, and securely 
anchored to the wall with iron, Whatever mate+ 
rial is used, the solidity of the construction is, of — 
course, of immediate importance. Carton pierre 
isa favourite material, but of late marble has 
been much used in decorating the opening. i 
treating the proscenium opening from an artistic — 
point of view, it must never be forgottén 
it is but the frame for the living pictu 
represented on the stage, and it must, neither ~ 
by form nor colour, detract from the stage, b 
be a setting to the picture. 


? 


. Swing doors are bad enough as it is. The fire- 
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The width and height of the proscenium open- | tate iron ladders on the stage side of the wall to theatres, as well as in two London playhouses. 
ing are the key to the whole interior of a] overcome any difference of level that existed |The asbestos cloth of which it is made is fixed 
theatre. From tables of dimensions of various| between the floors in the auditorium and the|to!an iron frame in panels by hoop-iron and 
moderate-sized theatres, it is found that 30ft. is | floors and flies of the stage. With increase of | bolts every Gin. This curtain is also designed 
about the average width of the opening. Tor| openings there must be increase of fire risk, | to adapt itself to theatres where there is not 
the safe and convenient working of the stage, |and although it might be desirable for the | sufficient room above the opening to allow it to 
the outer side stage walls must be, at the| fireman, should there be only one employed | be taken up whole, and is constructed with 
very least, 60ft., or twice the width of|in the theatre to have access from stage | the lower part hinged to fold up. In the fire 
the proscenium opening—in fact, a somewhat|to auditorium at various levels, yet that}at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, in 1890, 
greater width of stage is required for the con- | difficulty would be overcome by firemen being | the roof of the auditorium fell in and the 
venient ‘manipulation of the scenery ‘‘sliders’’ | stationed in the auditorium in addition to those | centre part of the theatre was completely 
and ‘‘ bridges.’’ With a stage opening of 30ft., | on the stage. destroyed before the fire was extinguished ; the 
the slides are 30ft. wide, and it requires rather] It would appear useless to protect the smaller stage portion was, however, it is stated, saved 
more than 15ft. more to take off the ‘‘sliders’’ | openings in the proscenium wall while the stage | by the lowering of an asbestos curtain. ‘This is 
on either side. Now, as the width of the pro- | opening was left with only the act drop or green | a practical proof of the use of a fire-protecting 
scenium opening determines the width of the | baize todivide it fromthe front of the house ; a fire- proscenium screen. 
stage, and the position of the main side-walls of | proof or rather fire-resisting curtain of some de-| There is yet another fire-resisting curtain before 
the stage, so it will be found that the width and | scription is absolutely necessary, and in all new | the public—one manufactured by Messrs. John 
height of the opening govern the location of | London theatres this protection is now enforced Stones, Limited ; the framework of which 
every seat in the auditorium. This will be| by the rules of the London County Council. For | is made of light L iron or T iron, with suitable 
further explained in a forthcoming chapter on| some years past this provision has been made on|stays from the corners to the centres to 
the sighting of the auditorium. No house isa|the Continent, and doubtless the authorities at procure rigidity and to keep it in the square. 
good one unless a good view of the stage can be| home would have compelled a like provision of | One side of the frame is covered with thin corru- 
obtained from every seat. People pay to see, | safety had the powers been vested in them to do gated steel sheets, lined on one side with silicate 
and it is vexatious not to get what one pays for. | so to all theatres, cotton, which is pressed or padded in the corru- 
As the square or frame through which the picture} Of the patterns of fireproof curtains which | gations and covered over with iron or steel net- 
is to be seen is limited in size, so the radiating | have of late years been introduced, nearly all are | work, which is secured to the steel sheets. The 
sight lines must be governed, and these lines | fixed on frames, which by various powers are | manufacturers claim that their invention has an 
determine the pitch of the seating of the various | raised bodily above the opening. This, of | advantage over the asbestos-cloth curtains, inas- 
tiers, both at the sides and in the centre of the | course, necessitates the height of the proscenium | much as it will not show any signs of fire through 
house. wall being twice the height of the proscenium | the outer sheet being kept cool by means of the 

But I am -drifting away from the subject | opening, with a space from the top of the opening | silicate cotton packing, which is said to repel the 
immediately under consideration—namely, the|to the underside of the roof equal to the space | heat ; the ‘asbestos curtain, they state, although 
division walls of the three main parts of a|from the stage floor to the underside of the | fireproof, will be liable to cause panic by the 
theatre. The wall dividing the auditorium from | proscenium arch or girder, in order that the | glaring appearance it gives when attacked by fire. 
the corridors at the back and sides must of | curtains may be raised without rolling, folding, | Another quality claimed for this particular 
necessity be pierced by such openings as will] or sliding in sections. In old theatres this height | screen is that it is said to be, sound-proof, and 
give access and egress from the corridors to the | is not often found; and this may be accepted as a | should any excitement prevail on the stage, the 
seats, and the number and position of these must | reason why these curtains are diflicult to provide | noise would not be heard by the audience. 
be governed by the number of people seated on | in old buildings. Doubtless there are several other forms of 
each tier or division of the audience. Toeffectu-| The thirteenth regulation of the Council which | curtains in the market of various merit; but the 
ally create a fire-resisting division between the | deals with this point is anew one as far as Lon- | foregoing descriptions are sufficient to illustrate 
auditorium and the corridors, one would naturally | don is concerned: but long before its enforce-|the various forms and materials employed. 
require a heavy fireproof door made to close of| ment several fire-resisting curtains had been | Whatever form is adopted, it should be in con- 
itself. This, however, in the auditorium would | erected in the newer theatres of the Metropolis, | stant use, for by this means there is an assurance 
become a matter of impossibility and extreme notably in the buildings designed by Mr. Phipps | that the apparatus is in working order, and the 
danger to the public, as self-closing iron|and Mr. Emden, fear of alarming the audience by its unexpected 
doors which are in frequent use are a| The rule reads that the proscenium opening | descent is avoided. Such a curtain, if the audience 
source of danger and annoyance, inasmuch as| shall be provided with a fire-resisting screen to | are unfamiliar with its appearance, coming down 
they often jam the fingers of those passing | be used as a drop-curtain, of such pattern, con-|in the middle of a performance would be but 
through them. The constant jarring and bang- | struction, and gearing, and with such arrange- | the signal of alarm. The fire screen should be so 
ing of heavy doors in an auditorium would] ments for pouring water upon the surface of the | fitted as not to permit the flames or smoke to 
effectually put a stop to any serious artistic| screen which is towards the stage, as may be | pass between it and the proscenium wall, and in 
performance on the stage; the ordinary wooden | approved by the Council. New York, the law compels it to be fitted in iron 

There have been many forms of curtains advo- | grooves built into the brickwork, and extending 
cated, but none that can claim to be jireproof, nor | 6in. into the grooves. 
does there seem any likelihood of such a curtain] In Brussels, the curtain required is a metallic 
being devised, without increasing the weight so|one or other apparatus ‘‘suflicient to intercept 
as to render its use in a theatre impossible. It| the passage of smoke, and to prevent fire being 
has been said by the best authority that the | communicated between the stage and auditorium.” 
opening should be protected by means of a metal| In St. Petersburg, the curtain must be stout, 
curtain which could be dropped at a moment’s| durable, and non-inflammable, so that in the 
notice, and that this curtain should be sup- | event of fire it will not easily bend by the weight 
ported and worked by steel or iron chains. | or pressure of gaseous vapours, nor break by the 
‘Sach curtains, it is true, have before now been | falling of the scenery upon it, nor allow the 
tried, and have not found favour with managers;smoke to pass in such quantities as to be 
of theatres; but that does not at all affect the dangerous to human life, or be destroyed by 
subject under consideration. They may have|the great heat at the outbreak of a fire; it 
been badly made, badly fitted, or badly worked ; | must be so constructed as to be easily let down 
but even go, it must be obvious that, in the event | without danger to the man in charge of its 
of a fire happening, they would have done some | working. 
good.”’ In Hamburg, the permanent decoration of the 

Since these remarks were made, there have | proscenium must be fixed close to the iron 
been other views expressed on the subject, | curtain, and in Paris the wire gauze curtain 
notably those of Mr. Max Clarke, A.R.I.B.A., | demanded must be hung with combustible cords 
who has introduced into several theatres a cur-| and counter-weights on metal ropes to check the 
tain designed by himself. This curtain claims | too rapid descent. The Mons Board of Works 
to be an improvement on the wrought-iron plate | advocate a water curtain, and in Antwerp metal 
curtain, which has been found defective, as it | curtains are required. From this it will be seen 
twists and buckles under great heat, and allows | authorities differ widely as to the material that 
the passage of smoke and flames into the audi-| should be employed. 
torium, Its inventor describes its superiority over 
those made of the wire-gauze, which are fragile 
and apt to break with the weight or contact of 
falling bodies; the asbestos curtains, which are 
easily torn; the canvas and water-spray curtains, 
which depend upon mechanic means for their 
efficiency, or the water-curtains, through which 
smoke can penetrate. The protected iron cur- 
tain designed by Mr. Max Clarke is an open iron 
and wire frame, covered by silicate cotton or 
slag-wool on each side. The silicate cotton is 
covered with wire netting, and is said to form an 
absolute non-conducting material, which can be 
covered on the auditorium side with the green 
baize, or be treated as an act-drop. 

There is a form of asbestos curtain manufac- 
tured by the United Asbestos Company which 
appears to have been used in several provincial ! 


resisting doors described in the revised laws 
relating to the construction of buildings in 
the city of New York are allowed in that city to 
be constructed of pine or other soft wood, of two 
thicknesses of matched boards at right angles 
with each other, securely covered with tin on 
both sides and edges, with folded lapped joints, 
the nails for fastening the tin being driven inside 
the lap; the hinges and bolt, or latches, being 
securely fastened to the door after it has been 
covered with the tin. Where such doors are 
used they should be hung upon an iron frame, 
independent of the woodwork of the doors, or 
on two iron hinges securely fastened into the 
masonry. A door built up in this manner would, 
it appears to me, be light and suitable for use 
between the auditorium and the corridors, for it 
would retard the spread of smoke or fire from the 
auditorium to the corridors for some little time. 
A door of hard wood or asbestos in an iron frame 
would also be effectual up to a certain point; in 
fact, a door of any material would be better than 
no door at all, with perhaps the exception of 
doors with glass panels. 

Another phase of the question naturally arises 
when one has to provide sufficient means of re- 
tarding the spread of fire through the prescribed 
and necessary openings in the proscenium wall, 
Here the doors are not constantly on the swing, 
and during the whole time of the performance 
Should, with the exception of the orchestra 
door, be always kept locked. Heavy doors of fire- 
proof materials are therefore admissible and 
desirable in the proscenium wall, and when they 
are provided on both sides of the wall to each 
opening, a double protection is insured. 

The number and size of the openings in the 
procenium wall, in addition to the large or stage 
opening, are restricted in London by the regula- 
tion of the County Council already quoted in full. 

Speaking from a fireman's point of view, the 
late chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
advocated openings in the proscenium wall at the 
level of each tier. These openings would necesgi- 
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SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 


ESSRS. THOMAS CRAPPER AND CO., 
sanitary engineers, of the Marlborough 
Works, Chelsea, S.W., have just issued a new 
catalogue and price list of their special manu- 
factures, fully illustrated and brought up to date. 
The index to the well-bound volume indicates 
the large variety of the sanitary fittings and 
appliances made by this well- known firm. 
Amongst these we notice first the very excellent 
‘“‘Tmproved Kenon Trap,” suggested-by Pro- 
fessor Corfield, M.A., M.D., to which we have 
before drawn attention, and which in face of 
other inventions still holds its own as a trap 
which allows the rapid discharge of sewage with 


¢ 
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the least friction, on account of its egg-shaped 
section with ready access for cleansing. Archi- 
tects and sanitary experts cannot do better than 
specify the ‘‘Improved Kenon”’ disconnecting 
trap for house drainage. The trap is made to 4in., 
§in., and 9in. sizes, and the prices quoted 
are exceedingly moderate, for a 4in. glazed 
stoneware trap the price being only 8s. 6d. 
The channel pipes and junctions for manholes, 
white glazed, are all figured, and their radii and 
prices given on p. 13, thus saving time and | 
expense in ordering. We lately spoke of the 
admirable sanitary air-tight frames and covers | 
for manholes made by this firm, which seem to! 
give all that is required ; the covers of these can be 
ornamented by tiles to match paving. Several 
sizes are made, and they can be painted or gal- 
vanised. The air-tight joint is simple and 
effective, no hinges being required. Next we 
eome to several improved forms of glazed stone- 
ware grease-traps, designed for use with the | 
automatic flushing tank. The section of invert | 
is egg-shaped, and they are made circular or 
square, with galvanised iron air-tight cover. 
Messrs. Thos. Crapper and Co.’s improved auto- 
matic ftush-tank for flushing drains, made to 
hold from 30gals. to 100gals., has the great merit 
of giving a rapid and powerful flush, and every 
system of house drains should have one. Improved 
gully traps, and improved closets of various types, 
are illustrated. One of the most effectual and 
eleanly is the “improved elastic valve closet,” 
with white china top and dish in one piece. It 
has a flushing rim basin, and the overflow is 
kept clear and siphonage prevented. Several 
patterns are made, some of very moderate price. 
Orapper’s improved siphon water-waste preventer 
is quite an artistic improvement upon the ugly 
box type, which architects ought to note, and 
on p. 49 it is shown fitted to an ornamental 
Rush-down closet. We must also mention 
Crapper’s automatic seat-action closet, well 
adapted for hotels; their ‘‘ wash-down’’ closet, 
with patent lead connection ; the ‘‘ flush-down’”’ 
combination closet. The ‘silent siphon water- 
waste preventer’’ is a clever adaptation. We 
also note the improved wood seat for pedestal 
closet ; the self-rising seat, adapted also for a 
slop-receiving closet, and various improvements 
in basins and traps, sinks, and lavatories. Ball- 
yalyes and taps, cocks, tanks, cisterns, boilers, 
and y.w. goods are included in this compre- 
hensive price-list of sanitary fittings, which 
ought to be in every engineer’s, architect’s, and 
builder's office. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Beientific and Technical Papers of Werner von 
Biemens, Vol. I. Cuondon: John Murray, Albe- 
marie street).—This volume of scientific papers 
and addresses, translated from the second German 
edition, is of much interest to the scientific 
reader. ‘Fhe collection of papers now published 
for the first time in this country comprise a 
variety of subjects of special value to electricians 
and engineers, but far too numerous and ab- 
strnsely scientific for us to deal with in these 
polumns. The first paper, written in 1845, on 
the ‘Employment of Heated Air as a Motive 
Power,”’ describes an engine driven by heated 
air, whick consists of three cylinders, the two 
outer being alternately heated and cooled, 
vansing an expansive force to take place in the 
heated cylinder, and to cause a plunger or piston 
to move in a smaller centre cylinder. Dr. 
Werner von Siemen points out the advantages 
from an economical view in perfecting an engine 
of this kind. Any kind of gas may be employed; 
the cost of mechanical power is reduced 
by the reduction in the consumption of 
fuel. The author’s keen mechanical insight into 
the conditions of a successful machine is obvious 
when he discusses the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the construction of such an engine, as in 
ayoidiag the loss of heat. The Dundee engine 
described works up to 26H.P., makes 30 revolu- 
tions a minute, and a consumption of 41b. of fuel, 
whilst the steam-engine of the same power con- 
sumed 261b. The author describes how heat can 
be retained and fuel further reduced. Another 
paper follows on ‘‘ The Application of the Elec- 
tric Spark to the Measurement of Velocity.” 
Other interesting papers on ‘‘ Duplex Tele- 
graphy,” ‘‘ Electrostatic Induction,’’ ‘‘On the 
Law of Motion of Gases in Tubes,”’ ‘‘ On Pneu- 
soatic Despatches,’’ ‘On the Influence of Light,” 
“Om the Electric Resistance of Selenium,”’ 


| One of the chief papers is that on 
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‘Standards of Resistance,’’ ‘“‘Oa the Unit of 
Electrical Resistance,’ ‘‘On Currents of Air,” 
and on many questions of physical research are 
to be found in this volume, which will forma 
valuable addition to the library of every scientific 
student and electrician. The papers, although 
they date from various periods during the last 
forty years, show the learned author's anticipa- 
tion of many important discoveries that have 
taken place. The Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers for May are before us. 
the ‘‘ Main 
Relief Sewer of Brooklyn,’ by Willard Beahan, 
M.Am.C.E., illustrated by maps and diagrams. 
Mr. Beahan gives a descriptive account of this 
main relief sewer, which has been successfully 


leted by the Department of City Works, of 
Sh Mr, ses pA ie : and | written by J. Hauri, Pastor of Davos, and illus- 


which Mr. J. P. Adams is commissioner, an 
Robert Van Buren, M.Am.C.E. chief engineer, 
The city is divided into sewer districts, the 
boundary lines of which are the dividing ridges 
in the secondary or tertiary drainage. The 
sewers are of various dates, some of vitrified pipe, 
of cement pipe, and the main district sewers are 
of brick and stone. The rapid growth of the 


city has tended to overcharge these sewers, and 


hence the relief sewer, which intercepts them. 


The drainage area is 2,000 acres in extent, and 


the need of relief of storm water was much felt. 


A provision forthis from an area of 1,300 acres was 
The maximum rainfall in 
Brooklyn is 4in. per hour, and it was assumed 


considered sufficient. 


that lin. per hour would reach the relief sewer. 


The sewer described is circular, chiefly 15ft. in 


diameter in the larger part, and 10ft. and 12ft. 


at the upper end. Itis of brick. The depth of 


sewer for a great part of the way exceeds 50ft., 


and this portion was tunnelled. Headway was 
difficult to obtain in places, and resort to flat 


tops composed of I-beams, with flat brick arches 
between to carry the street 
made, sections and details of which are given. 
On the Older Forms of Terracotta Roofing Tiles, 
by Epwarp S. Morsg, Director Peabody Aca- 
demy of Science, is a paper communicated to the 


Essex Institute, Salem, which appeared in the 
The 


American Architect and Building News. 
author describes, and illustrates by sketches, 


the forms of terracotta roofing tiles used in 


China, Corea, India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Mexico, Belgium and Holland, Java, 
Germany, Russia, France, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, &c. Mr. Morse’s contribution traces 
back the present roof covering to a remote past, 
and the typical Roman tile may be found in all 
these countries. Dérpfeld, in his ‘‘ Origin of 
the Doric Style,’’ says it was the invention of 
the terracotta roofing tile that first made the 
construction of a sloping roof possible. The 
Greeks derived the roofing tile from the East; 
but we must look to China for the early develop- 
ment of the tiled roof, as it was there fictile 
art began. Graeber describes tiles on the ruins 
of the Temple of Hera at Olympia, dating nearly 
a thousand years B.C. The ancient tile consists 
of two elements, a wide underpiece (tegula) 
slightly concave upwards, and a narrow semi- 
cylindrical piece (imbrex) placed in an inverted 
position to cover the junction of two adjacent 
tegule. The open end of the imbrex has often 
a circular rosette or disc. In Japan and Korea 
the same type of tile is seen, The tiles are thick 
and roughly made, the eaves being decorated 
with scroll patterns, with circular discs of rosette 
pattern. It is supposed that this type of tile 
was derived from sections of bark, which was 
very early used as a roof covering. It is interest- 
ing to find the same type in use in Greece ; the 
broad, curved tegula with narrow imbrex is seen, 
and, in fact, the normal Asiatic type is found in 
the Orient, Greece, Italy, China, and India. The 
two latter countries have treated the roofing tile 
artistically. Massive ridges formed by the im- 
brex are seen at Shanghai. Mr. Morse’s interest- 
ing paper is well worth study.——Holidays in 
North Germany and Scandinavia, edited by 
Percy Linney (London: 30, Fleet-street) isa 
capital tourist’s guide to these favourite parts of 
Germany and Scandinavia, by the author of 
‘¢ Walks in the Ardennes,” ‘‘ Walksin Holland,’’ 
‘Walks in Epping Forest,’? &c. Notes and 
brief.descriptions of the route, the cost, and the 
various cities are given, interspersed with very 
telling illustrations of Hamburg, Heligoland, 
Liibeck and its Rathhaus, Stralsund, Rigen, Han- 
over, Hildesheim, the Harz Mountains, and places 
in Denmark and Norway. The route has the 
advantage of freshness to the ordinary traveller, 
and is out of the old track of holiday seekers. 


surface, was 
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The large German port of Hamburg and its easy 


reach of Heligolani make alone an attractive 
trip, and its cost is less than from London to 
Edinburgh, to say nothing of the smaller cost of 
North German hotels. Those of our readers who 
are contemplating a visit to the coasts of the 
North Sea and Baltic will find this little book of 
much value and full of just the information 
they require, the price of which is only 6d.—— 
Two more issues of the handy paper-covered Con- 
tinental guides, published by Orell and Fassli, of 
Zurich, at a franc each, under the title of 
Illustrated Europe, have just reached us. No. 133 
is devoted to a description of Davos and the rail- 
way from Landquart, which has made this 
healthy resort in the Rhetian Alps more 
accessible to English tourists. The work is 


trated by 29 views, by J. Weber, a native of the 
same village, anda map. No. 143 of the series 
describes the Kwursaal Maloja, an immense 
mountain hotel of the hardest Austrian Renais- 
sance type just completed on Lake Maloja in the 
Upper Engadine; it is well illustrated, and has 
large scale and key maps. 


a 


STONEWARE v. IRON PIPES. 


eects useful data are given in a paper by Mr. 

George Maxwell Lawford on the ‘‘ Drainage 
of Town Houses,’’ concerning the advantages of 
iron pipes for drains passing under premises. 
Comparing cost between iron and stoneware, 
taking excavation as common to both, the stone- 
ware is said to work out to 1s. 8d, per foot run, 
and is made up as follows: 4in. stoneware pipes, 
per ft. run, 44d. ; laying and jointing, per ft. 
run, 2d.; bed of concrete, 1ft. by 1ft. Gin. by 
lft. 6in , equal to 2 cubic feet, per ft. run 
at 15s. per cubic yard, works out at 1s. 1}d. per 
ft. run. A 4in. coated iron socket pipe, weigh- 


ing 18Ib. per ft. run, costs 1s. 6d. per ft. ; lay- 
ing, 2d. per ft.; jointing, 7d. per ft. run. 


(Detailed as follows : oop ee takes 13lb. of lead 
at 2d., say, 2s. 2d., and allowing 2d. for oakum, 
2s. 4d.; labour, fuel, and clay, 2s. 6d. per 


joint—total per joint, 4s. 10d.; and with one 


joint to every 9 feet, the cost is as nearly 
as possible 7d. per ft.) Totalling these items, 
the prime cost amounts to 2s. 3d. per ft. run, 
or nearly 30 per cent. more than the cost of 
stoneware. This percentage is sometimes ex- 


ceeded. here is an objection raised by 


ordinary layers of drains to use anything but — 
stoneware for pipes that pass under the house. — 


In America iron drains are generally used, and 
in New York, as Mr. Lawford says, they are 
made compulsory for house drains. The advan- 
tages of using them are many. Settlement of 
the ground does not break them as it does stone- 
ware; the joints of lead and oakum are more 
secure, and the length of each pipe adds to the 
security of iron as a material. We should like 
to see a more general use of iron in the drains 
passing underneath the house, as we believe the 
mode of laying stoneware pipes is often faulty 
and careless in the extreme. 


—_—_—_—_ > i + —_____—— 


CHIPS. 


At the recent Canterbury Diocesan Conference 
held at Lambeth Palace, Earl Stanhope presented 
to the Archbishop a replica of Professor Herkomer’s 
painting of the late Bishop of Dover, to be added 
to the interesting gallery of episcopal portraits in 
Lambeth Palace. 


The position of city engineer of Toronto, which 
has been allowed to remain vacant for a year, has 


of Halifax, and occupies at present a similar position 


year, but Mr. Keating demanded, and was promised, 
5,000dol. 


having undergone restoration, was reopened an 
the new reredos and pulpit were dedicated by the 
Bishop of Newcastle. 


Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., has been 
appointed as the architect of the memorial to the 


finally been filled by the appointment of Mr. EH. H. — 
Keating. Mr. Keating was formerly city engineer 


at Duluth, Minn. The salary offered was 4,000dol. a 


On Sunday the parish church of Hartburn, after 


e 


late Bishop Claughton proposed to be erected inthe — 


parish church of Kidderminster. 


Mr. Robert Glassby, the sculptor, who assisted Sir 
Edgar Boehm for many years, died on Wednesday ~ 


week at Chelsea. Previous to his illness he was 


engaged upon a marble bust of thelateGrand Duke 


of Hesse, which the Queen had commissioned him 
to execute, and which was to have been placed 
in the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES. — 
DGRHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— 
CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC AECHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 
—DESIGNS FOR A SEASIDE BATH HOUSE. 


Our Illustrations, 
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THE A.A. EXCURSION TO SOMERSETSHIRE, 
(Szx descriptive article on p. 204.) 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 


Tus large institution has not been illustrated 
before, though for some years its erection has 
been proceeding. The north front and part of 
the east side were built and opened by the Prin- 
ess Louise in 1888. The remainder of the east 
facade and that on the south side are now being 
erected. The main front, with the great tower 
over the principal entrance leading to the quad- 
rangle, has not yet been commenced. The first 
portion cost £23,000, and the present contracts 
‘are for a similar amount, so that the entire cost 
will be between £60,000 and £70,000. The walls 
are of red brick, with stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with Ruabon tiles. We gave a 
lengthy description of the building scheme when 
it was first determined upon, in our issue for 
Oct. 8, 1886. The museum and school of art are 
to be located one on either side of the mnin 
entrance. The public lecture theatre is to the 
rear of the tower. The physical laboratory, the 
decture room for physics, class-rooms, and 
chemical laboratories range on the north side, 
and along the east wing come the chemical lec- 
ture hall, the technical chemistry department, 
and the boiler-house. The south block contains 
the mechanical engineering, naval architecture, 
and literary departments. ‘The design, which is 
a very imposing rendering of a rich phase of 
English Jacobean, was the work of the late Mr. 
Robest J. Johnson, F.S.A., of Newcastle, and 
may be described as his chief work. Itis being 
continued, and has been carried out since his 
death, a few months ago, by Mr. A. Crawford 
Hick, the diocesan surveyor of Durham, who was 
Mr. Johnson’s partner. We hope soon to be 
enabied to illustrate the work more in detail. 


THE CASTELLATED ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. 


A review of this important work by Messrs. 
Macgibbon and Ross, illustrated with further 
sketches, will be found on p. 206 ante. 


A SEASIDE BATH ILOUSE. 


Tux bath-house designs received in the Burtpine 
News Designing Club competition are critically 
dealt with in an article on p. 205. 
Gert § 


Herr Theodor Hoech, an architect of the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Works, has been attacked to the 
German Legation at Washington. 


The Countess Grosvenor on Saturday Jaid the 
foundation stone of a new church for Saltney, an 
indastrial suburb of Chester. The church is to cost 
£3,090, and is te seat 325 persons. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Gorton, Mancue:tEr.—For the proposed free 
library for Gorton district, the city council of 
Manchester have adopted the designs submitted 
by Messrs. J. W. and I. Beaumont. The esti- 
mated cost of execution is £3,850. 


Kuincston-on-THamus.—In reply to the adver- 
tisements issued by the town council for de- 
signs for a new swimming-bath and extending 
the Queen’s Promenade, half-a-dozen architects 
sent in designs. At the last meeting of the town 
council a committee recommended that a premium 
of £20 be granted to the author of the design 
under motto ‘‘ Kingfisher,’’ and £10 to the author 
of that entitled ‘‘Sunlight.” The names of the 
authors were ascertained in open council, and the 
first was Mr. EH. Carter, of 55, Clarence-street, 
Kingston, and the second Mr. W. H. Hope, sur- 
veyor to the Kingston rural sanitary authority. 
Mr. Carter was appointed architect on condition 
that his design can be carried out for the sum of 
£4,435, the estimated amount. Major Macaulay, 
C.E., acted as assessor. 


Satispury.—Atthe quarterly meeting of the 
Salisbury city council on Friday, the design of 
Mr. Edward Webb, architect and surveyor, of 
Queen-street, Cardiff, was accepted for the 
erection of the tower near the Infirmary, for the 
new town clock, given to the borough by Dr. 
Roberts. 


Watsatt.—The town council adopted on 
Monday the recommendation of a committee that 
the first premium in the preliminary competition 
for a town hall should be awarded to Mr. J. R. 
Withers, of Shrewsbury, and the second pre- 
mium to Mr. Daniel Arkell, of Birmingham. It 
was further decided, on the committee’s advice, 
to offer three premiums of 100 guineas, 75 
guineas, and 50 guineas respectively, for com- 
plete designs, with specifications and estimates, 
the cost of the building not to exceed £20,000, 
and the main hall to contain seating accommo- 
dation for 1,800 persons, calculated on a basis of 
18in. for each person, with gangways 12in. wide. 
A proposition that a sub-committee should be 
empowered to lay down the conditions upon 
which competing designs should be invited led to 
along discussion, but was adopted by a majority 
of two to one, an amendment seeking to restrict 
the outlay to £15,000 being rejected. With 
regard to a second-competition, that for the pro- 
posed public baths, a committee reported that 
twenty-five sets of plans had been received, and 
that the Baths Sub-Committee had been asked to 
select the three sets which, in their opinion, were 
entitled to the premiums offered. 


The subscriptions to the fund with which a 
memorial is to be raised to the late Mr. Oliver 
Heywood, a prominent philanthropist in Man- 
chester, now amount to £2,663. A meeting was 
held on Monday, at which a division was taken as 
to whether the statue to be erected should be out of 
doors or within the Town Hall. By 14 votes to 
12, it was decided that the statue should be placed 
out of doors. It was suggested that a suitable site 
could be found in St. Ann’s-square. 


Considerable additions and alterations have just 
been made to the Northern Counties Railway Hotel 
at Portrush. Mr. Lanyon, of Belfast, is the 
architect, and Messrs. McLaughlin and Harvey 
are the contractors. 


The restoration of the church tower at Little 
Wenlock has just been completed at a cost of £400, 
and two new bells have been added to the three, 
which have been quartered by Messrs. Taylor and 
Co., of Loughborough. A new eight-day clock, 
which strikes on the tenor bell, having two dials, 
has been also placed in the church, the total cost of 
improvements amounting to £600. Mr. Roper, of 
Wellington, was the contractor, and the reopening 
services took place last week. 


The trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace,obtained 
possession, on Monday, of Anne Hathaway’s cot- 
tage, Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon, and this interest- 
ing Shakesperian relic will now bo preserved and 
maintained as national property under a legally 
constituted trust. Fifty years ago the cottage was 
sold by the father of the present tenant, who claims 
to be a lineal descendant of the Hathaway family 
for £345. Three months ago, Shakespeare’s trustees 
gave £3,000 for the property. Between fifty and 
sixty years ago the end portion of the cottage was 
divided off, and let as a separate tenement. It is 
now to be opened up as part of the cottage proper, 
the partitions are to be removed, and the Eliza- 
bethan bedstead is to be put back into its original 
position—an apartment on the ground floor, known 
as the sleeping chamber. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


NationaL AssocraATIoN or Master Buriprrs 
or Great Brirarn.—This association held its 
twenty-ninth half-yearly meeting at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne on the 26th ult. The president, 
Mr. J. 0. White, of Liverpool, occupied the 
chair, and representatives from the local asso- 
ciations at London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Shrewsbury, Preston, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Newcastle and Potteries, Leicester, South 
Shields, Gateshead, Huddersfield, and Derby 
were present. The report and accounts for the 
past half-year were adopted. The report stated 
that during the past six months the Bath, 
Ipswich, and Isle of Portland Associations had 
joined. Reference was also made to the im- 
portant compromise effected in the London 
district in June last, at which a new series 
of working rules were agreed to on both 
sides, and it was also decided to advance wages, 
both to skilled workmen and labourers in 
all trades, 3d. per hour, The report added: 
“Tt is hoped that the action taken by the London 
masters will have the effect of preserving peace 
and quietness in the trade for some years. It is 
well to mention that the trades were working 
four different sets of hours, There were no 
definite rules as to overtime and country money. 
All these points are now settled on a permanent 
basis, and it is felt that the concession of wages 
is met by the settlement of these different points,” 
The Association confirmed the proceedings of 
their Council in regard to the form of contract 
now under negotiation, as amended by the 
Council, and resubmitted to the Institute of 
Builders, through whom it is to be presented to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. A 
discussion took place as to the question of worked 
stone being sent from the quarries to the yards 
or works, and also other matters connected with 
the building trade. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Derby. 


| Royat ArcHmoLocicaL Instirute.—The an- 
nual meeting of this institute was opened at 
Cambridge on Tuesday, when a welcome was 
offered by the Mayor and Corporation and the 
Vice-Chancellor at the Guildhall. It is thirty- 
eight years since the institute visited Cambridge. 
Earl Percy, the president, replied. ‘The archi- 
tectural section was opened by an address from 
Professor J, Willis Clark, the chairman of the 
section, and President of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, and visits were paid to various 
places of interest. On Wednesday there was 
an excursion to the Cambridgeshire dykes and 
to Bury St. Edmund’s. 


CHIPS. 


Mr. EH. Bernard Tyzack, Shirley, Sharrow, Shef- 
field, has placed a new clock, with two large orna- 
mental dials and two bells, to the parish church, 
Sharrow, Sheffield. The clock and bells were 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Son, 
of Guildford-atreet and Cookridge-street, Leeds. © 


The county council of Cornwall have just issued 
a bluebook folio of health and other statistics for 
the county for 1891. It has been compiled by Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A., of Truro, the chairman 
of the committee, and gives much useful informa- 
tion as to the progress and welfare of Cornwall. 


The vicar and churchwardens of Winnington, 
near Northwich, with a building committee, re- 
cently invited competitive designs for a new church 
of St. Luke, to seat 500 persons, and to cost, say, 
£5,000, on a site reserved. 


The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts is about to 
make a new departure by instituting a series of 
autumn lectures, which will be given in Glasgow 
and other parts of Scotland. The lectures will be 
given for the benefit of the building fund of the 
Institute. 


The parish church of Churt, Surrey, was recon- 
secrated last week after the rebuildivg and enlarge- 
ment of the chancel at a cost of £500, borne by the 
Right Hon. George Cubitt. The work bas been 
carried out by Messrs. Tompsett and Kingham, 
Farnham, from designs by Mr. H. B, TP’ Anson. 
The old chancel has been lengthened about 3it., the 
east end made square, the roof carried to the 
height of the rest of the nave, two additional 
windows opened out, a new chancel arch provided, 
the altar has been raised two steps, and a piscina 
inserted in the south wall of the chancel. A new 
organ-chamber has also been provided. The whole 
of the new work is in the Transitional style. The 
additions are faced with Bargate stone, and_ the 
coigns and tracery have been carried out in Bath 


stone. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 
HE British Association meeting has afforded 


no features of very special interest to archi- 


tects. Compared with former years, the subjects 
of discussion have been rather lean and thread- 
bare. Old friends, such as ‘‘the atmosphere of 
towns,” &c., have reappeared with the methodical 
precision of the seasons. 


to date and apropos of current events. 


have been said about them. 


came under discussion. 


a record of a three-week-old is 2min. 35sec. 
This shows how we may live and learn. It will 
strike many as being immensely funny that at 
the end of this paper, an indignant lady scientist 
“repudiated the idea that because babies had this 


prehensile power they must go back to the ape 


for its origin.”’ 


As I have said, the impurity of the atmosphere 
of cities came up as an evergreen topic. Dr. J. 
Bailey, of Manchester, read a paper before the 
Chemical Science Section on Tuesday, and gave 
some facts with regard to the state, conditions, 
and causes affecting the air of large towns, the 
conclusions wherefrom may be well pointed out 
as striking examples of platitudes. ‘‘More 
smoke, more fog,’’ is the paper in a highly con- 
densed form, and some people knew this before. 
Sir Douglas Galton, in the discussion, dealt 
several blows at the open fireplace—a device much 
abused and ill-treated down in the dust years 
ago, yet always coming up to time, and holding 
its own against parsons’ grates and other so- 
called slow-combustion stoves. One would like 
to ask so eminent an authority as Sir Douglas 
whether, in view of the ‘large quantity of de- 
composing matter from stables and ashpits 
and street pavements,’’ not to mention the 
emanations of sewer-gas from street venti- 
lators and other points—the carbon in the air of 
a large city does not comprise a very effective 
disinfectant, and whether a little carbon in the 
nostrils is not preferable to much fever in the 
blood? We hear a good deal of ‘‘ London fog.” 
It is generally supposed to be swi generis, and 
head-and-shoulders above other varieties in point 
of density and blackness; but on the June morn- 
ing after my arrival at Glasgow—whilst recently 
in Scotland—there was a thick gloominess about 
the city that we are not accustomed to in the 
summer months even in London. 


Professor Preece, on Monday, read a paper 
before the Mechanical Sciencesection, dealing with 
the destruction of lightning protectors by recent 
municipal legislation. The point raised is curious 
and interesting. It appears that it is considered 
that the marked immunity of private houses in 
this country from being struck by lightning is 
due to’the fact that the lead on the roofs, and 
the iron pipes draining the roofs, being con- 
nected, form admirable lightning protectors. 
As householders are now required to remove 
these pipes from direct connection with the 
drains, and to leave an air space, the electrical 
conduction of the pipes is broken, and the pipes 
ceasing to be a lightning protector, the houses 
are exposed to the dangers of atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Poor householder! Another danger! 
It is satisfactory to know that Professor Preece, 
while discovering these fearful risks, has found 
4 way out of the difficulty. The remedy that 
the professor proposes is that while three-fourths 
of the circular section of the pipe are removed, 
one-fourth may be retained to maintain electrical 
connection. 


During the recent carpenters’ strike much 
work that would have been done in wood was 
carried out in iron, and something of the same 
kind has happened in connection with the ship- 
building trade. Mr. J. Price, general manager 
of Messrs. Palmer’s shipbuilding yard at Jar- 
row, gave evidence before Group A of 
the Labour Commision on Tuesday, when 
a sitting of the Commission took place 
at the Westminster Town-hall. Mr. Price 


It seems a pity that 
the programme is not rendered a little ee 
or 
example, the planet Mars, being in a favourable 
position for observation, would have been an 
interesting subject for able papers, and volcanic 
eruptions being of the present hour, more might 
Instead of a few 
great subjects, many puerile and senseless ones 
‘* The Prehensile Power 
of Infants’? was the subject of a paper on 
Monday, and we learned the interesting fact 
that a newly-born child will support its own 
weight for a minute on a doctor’s finger, while 
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Euginecring Potes, 


Briacxroon.—At the meeting of the directors 
of the Blackpool Tower Co., held at Manchester 
on Friday, Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, the 
architects, reported that the fourth and last 
foundation for the tower legs was completed, and 
everything was now ready for the erection of 
the steel superstructure. The directors visited 
the works of Messrs. Heenan and Froude at 
Newton Heath, and inspected the first of the 
four legs, which is built and put together in the 
yard. This leg, which has been sent to Black- 
pool this week, is 50ft. in height and 18ft. 
square. The directors also inspected a large 
amount of steel work lying at the works ready 
for delivery. It was pointed out that an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary work had been done 
in the working of drawings and in setting out 
and templating the work; but most of this is 
now completed, and the delivery will now pro- 
ceed with considerable speed and regularity. 
At the subsequent meeting of the directors the 
estimate of Messrs. Heenan and Froude for the 
lifts was accepted. These are arranged with two 
cages, each capable of lifting 50 persons at a 
time. When working at full speed, the return 
journey will be performed in less than three 
minutes, including the time occupied in loading 
and unloading the passengers. The lifts will be 
actuated by three sets of accumulators, which 
will be fed by three hydraulic-pressure peere 
and these in turn will be driven by three inde- 
pendent gas-engines of the ‘Otto’ type, with 
an aggregate of 240 indicated horse-power. The 
engines, pumps, and accumulators are so arranged 
that they can be worked either separately or 
together, and the power provided has a margin 
of one-third over that required for ordinary use. 


Guascow.—A new gas-tank at Temple has 
just been completed for the corporation of Glas- 
gow. The tank is the largest in Scotland, and 
one of the largest in the kingdom, having a 
diameter of 240ft. and. a depth inside of 46ft. It 
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instanced a case where the joiners in their 
engine-shops refused to allow the carpenters to 
do certain woodwork which was wanted to finish 
two large ships. The carpenters would not allow 
the joiners to do it, and neither side would con- 
sept to submit the point to an arbitrator. Asa 
result, the manager had to get the work done in 
iron instead of wood, in order to get the ships 
away. We shall hope that the carpenters and 
joiners saw the folly of their ways. Jealousy 
between the trades, says Mr. Price, is very 
marked. Jealousy between plumbers and fitters 
led to work being passed from one branch to the 
other and back again, in order that each might 
do some little portion claimed by them respect- 
ively. Such is particularly the case with the 
fitting of pipes and their flanges, which, it is 
said, could be done almost completely by either. 
This action of the workmen is extremely foolish, 
and in the case of Messrs. Palmer’s shipbuilding 
yard has led to loss of time, increased cost, 
and the driving of trade into foreign hands. 
We know what this sort of thing is in the 
building trade. The necessity of calling in 
men otf another trade to do ten minutes’ work 
has often struck me as ridiculous, particularly on 
small jobbing works where the farcical nature of 
the proceedings is very plain. Unfortunately, 
masters and employers encourage the principle, 
especially where there is a bill to make out, and 
plumbers’, carpenters’, and plasterers’ time can 
all be put down, together with the hods of lime, 
and bricks, timber, &c., that seem, on paper, to 
make up a vast deal of work. Doubtless the 
employers would say that it was the men who 
were responsible for the system; but a system 
that answers so well when an account or bill of 
extras has to be made out, is not likely to receive 
much discouragement. 


Dean Argles’ gift tothe Peterborough Cathe- 
dral—a magnificent marble pavement—has now 
been completed, and the Italian workmen who 
have for many months been engaged on the work, 
have proceeded to Truro Cathedral to carry outa 
similar scheme. There is thusan added attraction 
to Peterborough Cathedral, and those going into 
the neighbourhood should endeavour to see this 
new work, which is said to be so good. 


steel, and have a capacity of six million cubic 
feet. The tank, and also a new retort-house at 
Dawsholm, have been built from plans by Mr. 
Foulis, gas engineer to the Glasgow Corporation, 
Mr. Robert M‘Alpine being the contractor for 
both undertakings. The special feature in con- 
nection with the tank contract is the extra- 
ordinarily short time in which it has been 
completed. It was begun on October 27 last, 


I notice that the completion of the widening of 
Ludgate Hill gives a more extensive view of Sb. 
Paul's Cathedral. As far down as the railway 
bridge one can see the whole of the south tower 
and the major part of the great portico. 


-The Royal Archeological Institute this year 
holds congress at Cambridge. At the commence- 
ment of proceedings on Tuesday, when the mayor 
and corporation welcomed the members in the 
Guildhall, Earl Percy, president, addressed the 
meeting and advocated greater unity among the 
different archeological societies in the country, 
recommending that there should be a great 
central body, with afliliated societies in the 
provinces. The need or use of such a combination 
does not occurto one. As means of pleasurably 
passing winter evenings and going upon picnic 
excursions in the summer, archeological societies 
are very good institutions; but what definite 
obiect could be fulfilled by such a banding 
together as Lord Percy suggests is not very 
apparent. If, indeed, they could imbue the 
public with a more general appreciation of the 
beautiful in architecture, it would be a very good 
thing; but I do not think that our archeological 
societies have done much in this way, although 
they have had abundant opportunity. 


puddle, so that, with the re-excavations to form 
the embankment, upwards of 200,000 tons of 
materials have been handled. The work has 
been done in about 200 days, giving an average 
of 1,600 tons of material handled daily. 


Norrn Cornwatt Rariway.—The first part 
of the second section of the North Cornwall 
Railway has been opened from Launceston 
to Tresmeer. The London and South-Western 
Railway Company opened the first section, from 
Halwill Junction to Launceston, in 1886. The 
second section will extend fron Launceston to 
Delabole, 19 miles; but the distance from the 
former place to Tresmeer is eight miles. Splendid 
scenery is witnessed on the route, including the 
valley of the Kensey, and the Kensey river, until 


which is now in course of construction. The 
North Cornwall coach will now meet trains at 
Tresmeer instead of Launceston, the coach route 
to Newquay and Tintagel being consequently 
shortened by the alteration. 
line some 350,000c.ft. of earthworks have had to 
be taken up, and there are 25 bridges of various 
characters constructed. The gradients rise to 1 
in 74 between Tresmeer and Egloskerry, and 1 
in 132 is the highest on the four miles of rail 
uniting Egloskerry and Launceston. The line 
from 'resmeer to Delabole will be continued, 
and opened about the middle of next summer. 
The engineers of the line are Messrs. Galbraith 
and Church, of London. Mr. J. Salter is the 
resident engineer, and Mr. OC. EH. Barron repre- 
seen the contractors, Messrs. Curry, Reeve, 
and Co. 


Gorn. 
———-—- o—_ 


The death is announced from Brussels of M. 
Joseph Stevens, the well-known animal painter, 
and elder brother of the still more famous Belgian 
artist M. Alfred Stevens, who was with him when 
he died. Joseph Stevens was born in 1819. His 
paintings were highly esteemed throughout Europe, 
and gained him many distinctions. 


The Mercantile Dry Dock Company, Jarrow, 
which has been in operation for the last three years, 
formally opened their second dry dock, at Jarrow, 
on Thursday in last week. The contract for the 
making of the dock was let to Mr. J. Best, of 
Edinburgh, and the engineer of the works is Mr. 
James Watts Sandeman, of Newcastle. The 
principal dimensions are:—Clear length on floor, 
300ft.; width at top, 72ft.; width on floor level, 
49it. ; width of entrance, 50ft.; depth of entrance 
below cope level, 24{t, 9in.; depth of water on 
sill, 21 ft. 


—_— -— «ee 2 


The death is announced from the island of Sylt, 


| painter Emil Schindler. < 


will contain a three-lift gasometer constructed of - 


and since then 90,000 cubic yards of material. 
have been excavated, a large proportion of it © 
being rock, and there have been worked into the 
tank 20,000 cubic yards of building materialsand - 


the village of Egloskerry is reached, a station for 


To construct the - 


on the west coast of Schleswig, of the landscape 


- 


, 
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STONE ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN. 


dhe largest two stone arches in the world are 


the one over the Adda at Treyyo, and the 
other over the Dee, near Chester. Of these, the 
former is built of granite, and hasa span of 251ft. 
The latter is constructed of sandstone, with a 
clear opening between abutments of 200ft. 
Stone arches, if properly designed and erected, 
are in themselves—that is, so far as the absolute 
‘‘vault’’ is concerned—practically indestructible. 
A comparatively small settlement in their 
foundations, or in almost any part of the struc- 
ture, will, however, bring about their prema- 
ture decay and ultimate destruction. The im- 
moyability of their supports is essential to their 
self-preservation. 
In a recent number of Le Genie Civil there is 
a design and description of a stone arch of 330ft. 
span, which possesses features of both novelty and 
interest. The author of the design is M. C. Tour- 
tay, Ingenieur des Ponts et Chaussées, who, simi- 
larly to some other engineers, considers we have 
not yet reached the useful limit in the dimensions 
of arches of masonry. Curiously enough, there 
exists, as will be pointed out, a community of 
idea or analogy between the arch under notice 
and the principle of the continuous or cantilever 


girder. It will be seen from the skeleton eleva- 
tion in the annexed cut that the entire structure 
consists of three separate pieces—namely, the thin 
arch A and the two massive curved abutments B 
and C. The latter, although really independent, 
do to some extent form a portion of the arch, 
since the curves of pressure, shown by the dotted 
lines, are continued down and contained within 
their thickness. All dimensions on the cut are 
in feet and decimals, from which, putting S for 
the span and V for the versed line of the seg- 


ment, © = 0-125. 


The form of the arch A is that knownas “‘ sur- 
-based,’? of which the generatrix is always 
greater than the half circumference, and the par- 
ticular curve of it is the catenary. The author 
insists strongly upon this curve, as it has long 
been proved to be the one the best adapted for 
surbased arches of large span. It is the curve of 
equal resistance, and as such permits of the line 
of pressure being drawn in sucha manner as to 
pass nearly through the centre of the joints of 
the arch-stones, and exert upon each a pressure 
nearly constant. From the fact that the intrados 
or soffit is parallel to the extrados the arch is also 
termed ‘‘extradosed.” An existing example of 
this somewhat peculiar form of arch is to be 
found in the roof surmounting the lantern at the 
Pantheon, in Paris. 

In order to allow of the proper settlement of 
the arch when the ‘‘ centres are struck,’” as well 
as for the expansion dueto variations of tempera- 
ture, ‘‘ articulations ’’ or hinges are to be pro- 
vided both at the springings and at the crown. 
In the braced iron arch, as well as in other types 
of iron bridges, this proviso is frequently in- 
sisted upon by some engineers. Theoretically, 
no doubt, the precaution is an excellent one, but, 
as a matter of fact, the ‘‘ hinges”’ of aniron 
arch bridge in France having a span of over 
300ft. have been removed, and the arch made 
continuous at the crown, without the stability of 
the structure having been the least impaired. It 
does not necessarily follow that the same course 
would be advisable with a catenarian stone 
arch, but, whether or no, the effect is to 
induce a settlement in the spandrels at 
DD in the figure, which assumes the form 
of an open joint, the extent and import- 
ance of which will depend upon the magni- 
tude of the structure. It is evident that the 
curve of the abutments is not a prolongation of 
that of the surbased arch, The object of this 
difference is to insure that at no point shall the 
line of pressure approach either the intrados or 
the extrados sufficiently closely to risk the open- 
ing of any of the joints. In ordinary circular 
arches the point of rupture is usually located at 


an angle of about 30°, and if the curved abut- 
ments in the ‘cut’? were traced with a radius 
approximately equal to that which would pro- 
long the curve of the arch, the point of rupture 
would be found at nearly the same spot. But 
by tracing the curve of the abutments with a 
much larger radius, the line of pressure is main- 
tained well within the proper limits of safety. [n 
the figure, one of the abutments is curved toa 
radius of 181ft. and the other to one of 198ft., 
the latter being purposely so drawn, in order to 
show the effect upon the dotted line of pressure, 
which is thus thrown more towards the extrados. 

In the cantilever and continuous girder bridge 
the object of the principle is to bring the mass 
and consequently the weight of the whole struc- 
ture nearer to the supports, while at the same time 
diminishing those two items of construction at 
the centre of the span. Each bridge consists of 
three parts—confining our attention for the 
moment to a single span—namely, the two canti- 
lever portions and the central length. If, ina 
cantilever bridge, the central girder be removed, 
the two others will remain unaffected by its 
absence. If, in a continuous bridge, the girder 
be severed at the points of inflection or of con- 
trary flexure, and the central length removed, 
the equilibrium of the remaining lengths is un- 
disturbed. This operation was carried out in the 
case of the Boyne viaduct, which is a continuous 
girder bridge of three spans, the middle having 
a length of 260ft. The points of inflection in 
a continuous girder correspond to the junction of 
the central and side spans in a cantilever bridge. 
The two systems are nearly identical both in 
theory and practice, although there is a marked 
difference in actual construction. 

Regarding the surbased arch and curved abut- 
ments, more in a horizontal than in a vertical 
plane, it is evident that the arch may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the central girder of the 
cantilever bridge, and the curved abutments to 
the cantilever portions over the supports. The 
object in both is the same—that is, to reduce the 
dimensions at the centre to a minimum while 
augmenting them nearer the points d’appui. As 
the curved supports in the figure are to act 
strictly as abutments, they would stand alone, 
and consequently the central length—that is, the 
surbased arch—might be removed without in any 
degree imperilling the stability of the remaining 
part of the building. 


ee el 
CHIPS. 


Foundation - stones of a Piimitive Methodist 
chapel were laid last week at Mainstone, near 
Bishop’s Castle. The building will be Gothic in 
style, and Messrs. T. Jones and Sons are the 
builders. 


The Priory Gatehouse at Worksop is about to be 
inclosed. Ithas been taken in hand by the Cowley 
Fathers, and a scheme is on foot for the diversion 
of the Prior’s Well-road which now runs under it 
in order to inclose the gatehouse in the Priory 
Church grounds. The Duke of Newcastle has 
unpertaken to defray the cost of the new road, the 
contract for which has this week been let to Messrs. 
Cope and Rayner, of Nottingham, at £765. 


On Saturday the memorial stone was laid of new 
flour-mills now being erected at Bonnington, Leith, 
by the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
The mills, when completed, will be capable of an 
output of about 4,000 sacks of flour per week, and 
the warehouse will hold about 40,000 sacks of flour. 
The machinery is to be provided by Mr. Simon, 
Manchester. 


The annual Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, which 
has of late years been an adjunct to the meetings of 
the Church Congress, will take place this year in 
part of the building used for the Folkestone 
Exhibition of 1887. The exhibition will, as usual, 
embrace every object used in the building and 
adornment of churches—goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ work, ancient and modern and ecclesi- 
astical metal work in general, tapestry, embroidery, 
wood and ivory carving, church furniture, paintings, 
drawings, and architectural designs. 


Brother M. H. Shaw Stewart, M.P., Provincial 
Grand Master of Stirlingshire, laid the foundation- 
stone on Friday in connection with the proposed 
restoration of the south, east, and west aisles of 
Falkirk parish church. It is intended to use the 
new aisles as halls for Sunday-school and other 
church purposes. The cost of the restoration and 
of placing an organ in the present building, which 
it is also proposed to do, is estimated at about 
£3,000. Mr. Watson, of Messrs. Wardrop and 
Anderson, Edinburgh, is architect for the work, 
while Messrs. Forster and Andrews, Hull, are the 
builders of the organ. 


Building Lnrtelligenee. 


BayswaTer.—A convent chapel was recently 
opened at the Convent of the Daughters of Sion, 
Bayswater. The building is Renaissance in style. 
The chapel is approached by an entrance-hall, 
with portress’s lodge and waiting-room adjoin- 
ing. The chapel, which will seat about 250 
people, consists of a nave and side-aisles, the 
principal feature being the altar, with a large 
reredos, and with niche containing a statue of 
Our Lady of Sion, The ground floor is devoted 
entirely to the use of the community, and class- 
rooms occupy the first floor. Over these are 
three other floors of dormitories, the music-rooms 
being relegated to the top floor of all. The 
building has been carried out by Mr. B. EH. 
Nightingale, of Albert Embankment, from the 
designs of Mr. Arthur Young. 


Dutwicn, §S.E.—Last week the foundation- 
stone of a new parish church for Dulwich was 
laid by the Duchess of Teck. The new church, 
which will be dedicated to St. Barnabas, will, 
when complete, accommodate 790. The portion 
proposed to be built at present will hold 600. 
The style adopted is Perpendicular, of the Nor- 
folk parish-church type, the complete church 
being designed to consist of nave and aisles, 
with north and south porches and a_large 
western tower forming a baptistery, a chancel 
with morning chapel on the south, and vestries 
on the north, the organ being placed in a gallery 
over the priests’ vestry. The materials used are 
brick and terracotta, with red stone for tracery 
and dressings, and slated roofs. The church will 
be heated with hot water. The architects are 
Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Hvutu.—The Grosvenor Hotel in Carr-lane, 
facing the Arcade, was opened on Saturday. It 
is Dutch Renaissance in style, cost £12,000, and 
consists on the ground floor of a restaurant and 
serving-room, together with a smoking-court, 
billiard-room, public lavatories, and stock-rooms 
for the accommodation of commercial travellers. 
On the first floor there are the commercial-room, 
30ft. by 20ft.; coffee-room, 30ft. by 20ft. ; 
drawing-room, smoking room, several sitting- 
rooms, anda dining-room, 60ft. by 20ft. There 
are in connection with the hotel about 70 bed- 
rooms. ‘Che kitchens and laundry are arranged 
on the fifth or top floor. The hotel is fitted up 
throughout with the electric light. Mechanical- 
power lifts have been fitted up by Messrs. 
Waygood, of London, and the boilers and steam 
arrangements are by Messrs. Barford and 
Perkins, of Edinburgh. The building is from the 
designs of Mr. W. Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the contract for the building has been 
executed by Mr. F. Blackburn. We illustrated 
the hotelin our issue of July 24th, 1891. 


Krvestown, Co. Dusrry.—A meeting was held 
at Kingstown on Sunday, under the presidency of 
the R.C. Archbishop of Dublin, in aid of the 
fund for raising some £1,100 for the completion 
of St. Michael’s Church, now in progress, from 
plans by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
John L. Robinson, R.H.A., of Great Brunswick- 
street, Dublin. The architect explained that he 
had prepared plans for the completion of the 
church on the general design of the portion built 
in the time of the late Cardinal M‘Cabe, but it 
has been decided to carry out the work in sections. 
The present contract includes the removal of the 
flat roof and plaster groining over the chancel, 
and the erection of a roof of the same pitch and 
character as that covering the new nave. Some 
heavy piers close by the transepts have been re- 
moved, and new arches, with polished granite 
columns supporting them, have been inserted in 
their place. The nave will now be divided from 
the transepts by lofty moulded arches supported 
on coupled granite columns with Portland stone 
capitals and bases. The chancel will now be 
divided from the nave by an arch, 37ft. in width, 
supported by six polished granite columns. The 
chancel arch will be richly moulded and carved. 
This section is being carried out in such a manner 
that any of the other sections may be undertaken 
either now or hereafter without undoing any of 
the present work. Mr. James Kiernan, of 
Talbot-street, Dublin, is the contractor. At the 
close of the meeting promises amounting to £1,138 
were made. 


Lynron.—The parish church of Lynton, North 
Devon, was recently reopened, after having been 
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restored and enlarged. ‘The old building seated 
420 persons, but in the new one accommodation 
will be found for 550. The work has been 
divided into two portions, the first of which, 
costing about £3,000, is now finished. The 
plans were prepared by the late Mr. J. D. Sed- 
ding, of London. The church may be said to 
be almost entirely rebuilt, for of the old structure 
only the tower and south aisle, with a 15th- 
century oak roof (recently cleansed from plaster) 
remain. The tower, which dates from the 15th 
century, has been re-pointed inside and out, and 
four windows have been added. The work now 
done also includes the restoration of the south 
aisle and the complete rebuilding of the nave 
and north aisle. The walls are built of lime- 
stone, the stone dressings and arcades being of 
Ham-hill stone. The roof is a waggon roof, 
with oak bosses and deal framing. The body of 
the church is laid with parquet flooring, and the 
aisles with Portland stone and slate. The new 
stained-glass windows have been designed to 
illustrate the Benedicite, beginning with the west 
window, and continuing round to the window 
next to the north porch. The masonry work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Bryant and Sons, of 
Barnstaple; the carpentry by Mr. Gardiner, of 
Landkey ; and the glazing by Mr. Allen, of 
Barnstaple. It is proposed to light the church 
with the electric light in September. 

Rocnzstrr CaruepraL.—According to the 


writer of ‘‘ Cathedral Notes’’ in the Rochester | lish 


Diocesan Magazine, the north nave turret was 
condemned solely on the ground that it was in 
so bad a condition that its face would have to be 
entirely renewed, and that such restoration could 
not be carried out so as to preserve its original 
character. It was merely rubble work—the odds 
and ends of the mason’s yard, put together 
without properly constructed groins, its face 
having been patched up at various times with 
mortar or cement and bits of flint. It was 
cracked right through from bottom to top in two 
of its angles. The mortar was quite rotten; in 
fact, when it was pulled down—for the turret is 
now gone—the workmen found it difficult to keep 
some parts of it from crumbling down under 
their hands. With regard to completion of the 
north nave turret and of the two side turrets, the 
committee first of all asked Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., their architect, to submit designs of his 
own conception in a style other than Norman; 
but, haviog had fresh evidence brought before 
them of the character and dimensions of the 
Norman turrets which were standing 150 years 
ago, they have decided to reproduce them. 

Tim Pui, Gramorcansuire.—On Sunday last 
the Bishop of Llandaff opened a new mission- 
room and Sunday-school which has been built at 
Tir Phil for the Rev. S. Bees, vicar of Pont- 
lollyn. The building will accommodate about 
200. It is Domestic Gothic, plain in style, but 
effective architecturally. The walls are of native 
stone, with Ebbw Vale red pressed brick and 
Bath-stone dressings, the roof being covered with 
green slates. Mr. Owen Lewis, of Cardiff, was 
the builder, and Messrs, Veall and Sant, of the 
same town, were the architects. 

West Barrersra.—On Wednesday week the 
foundation-stone of the new Church of the Sacred 
Heart was laid by the Bishop of Southwark, 
Dr. Butt, in Trott-street, Old Battersea. This, 
the first church built in England by the Silesian 
Order, is designed in the Romanesque style of the 
12th century, and will resemble, on a small scale, 
the church of St. John the Evangelist, at Turin, 
built in recent years by the same order. The 
galilee of the Cathedral of Durham has to a great 
extent been followed as a model in the design. 
The whole of the church is externally constructed 
of red brick, with stone dressings sparingly used. 
The plan consists of a wide nave, with a span of 
32ft. in the clear, with two broad aisles, a chancel 
terminating in a semicircular apse behind the 
highaltar, and two apsidal chapels projecting from 
small eastern transepts, which terminate the 
aisles. At the west end will be a lofty tower and 
spire. The tower is flanked by western tran- 
septs, in one of which is the baptistery. The 
total internal length of the church is 124ft., and 
its width, including aisles, 65ft. Gin. The nave 
is groined in wood, with stone vaulting, shafts, 
and springers, while the chancel is vaulted in 
brick. The floors, where not tiled, will be all of 
solid wood-block paving. The heating will be 
by warm air. Mr. Frederick Walters, F.S.A., 
of Great Queen-street, is the architect, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Longley and Co., of 
Crawley, Sussex. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
eoramunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buriprne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
1 pen to pay for, or be able for, unsought contribu- 

ons. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmozx Epwanrps, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Oae Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for C. a, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s, 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New “ealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is er line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant”? 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Saruuine for Twenty- 
FouR Worbs, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Sitwation Adveriisements must be prepaid, 


Adyertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., KLI., XLVI, 
ALIX... L., TA, LET, LIV; LVI, ls, luke, 
IXI., and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most ot the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring an 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


SasHeE. (We know nothing of the patent sash referred 
to. It cannot be much in yogue, or it would be advyer- 
tised in our pages. We cannot ask for gratuitous 
advertisements of appliances, &c., in “ Intercommuni- 
cation.”? Ifa maker or vendor does not advertise in our 
pages, it is a pretty sure sign that there is either no 
necessity for him to do so, or that there is yery little 
demand for his goods—most often the latter.) 


Reczivep.—W. R. and Co.—Elijah.—B. M. R. (Truro)’ 
—Reg. Plumb.—§. C. M. Co.—}F’. R.—Martindale. 


Correspondence, 


THEATRES. . 
To the Editor of the Burrp1ine News. 


Sir,—Mr. Woodrow, in his interesting series 
of articles, has referred to my work on theatre 
construction, and to my proposal for a ‘ safety 
theatre,’’ having up-sloping exits in lieu of stair- 
cases. He questions the practicability of my 
suggestion on the grounds of expense, and 
proceeds to give the dimensions of my proposed 
site, which 1 admit are somewhat extensive. In 
fairness, it should be stated that my theatre is a 
model theatre—a self-contained building in all 
that pertains to the business of a theatre and the 
multifarious trades connected therewith. Hence 
the seemingly large area required. 
The application of up-sloping exits to an 
ordinary-sized theatre does not necessitate a pro- 
hibitive increase in the area of the site. In fact, 
the requisite increase of area required is already 
demanded by the L.C.C. Regulation No. 3—if 
strictly enforeed—which provides that a theatre 
shall not be erected ‘ within 20ft. of any windows 
or other openings belonging to any other premises 
overlooking the site.” 
The superior safety of the ascending method 
of egress advocated by me for some years past, 
| 18 admitted by Mr. Woodrow and all who have 
| Studied the subject. The only question at issue 
_is the extent of its application, and in my model 

theatre I have not hesitated to carry out the 


y| profession, that papers be read and discussions 
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principle to its ultimate extent by placing the 
gallery:entrance at the street level. 
The L.0.C. Regulation No. 9, which would, 
as suggested by Mr. Woodrow, prevent my 
scheme from being carried out in London, does 
not appear to have been made in the interests of 
public safety, but rather as a concession to the 
‘stage cellar,’’ and in the supposed interests of 


as 
¢ 


drainage. Rn 

Mr. Woodrow admits the possibility of con- 
structing a cellar ‘‘so as to insure the exclusion - 
and prevent the percolation of surface water,’” 
and it is further within the knowledge of archi- 
tects that modern science has rendered it possible — 
to secure effective drainage in buildings that are 
at a considerably lower level than the main — 
sewer. In view of these facts, it is difficult to 
assign a legitimate reason for the existence of — 
such a restrictive clause as Regulation No. 9. 

Mr. Woodrow’s elucidation of the L.0.C. 
Theatre regulations will be particularly interest- 
ing and instructive. Some of these regulations — 
are arbitrarily restrictive without being pro- — 
tective. In one instance they are positively — 
contradictory, and in another I venture to think 
impracticable. : a 

The varying value of theatre regulations as a 
guide to architects is evidenced by the manner 
in which the vitally important question of ven- 
tilation is dismissed with four lines—a masterly 
display of no knowledge—whereas, nearly three 
pages are devoted to the subject of electric- 
lighting. } 

It is a matter for regret that all provisions ~ 
pertaining to the safety of the tens of thousands — 
who nightly visit theatres are the result of 
purely local effort. An affair of such national } 
importance calls for State intervention. Uni- 
formity of theatre regulations is a consummation — 
much to be desired, and Mr. Woodrow’s articles 
promise to be of considerable value in view of 
prospective legislation.—I am, &c., . 

Aug. 9. James GxEO, Buckie, 


A CLUB FOR JUNIORS. 


Srr,—I beg leave to suggest, through your 
columns, that a club should be formed for the 
youths and junior members of the architectural — 
profession under 18 years of age. The objects 
of such club should be that friendly intercourse 
be established between youths and juniors of the 


held for the instruction and amusement of the ~ 
members, that a library be formed and sports got 
up in connection with the club. ‘ 

I am of opinion that a club such as this would 
do an immense amount of good, and would be — 
much appreciated among the juniors. I should 
be glad to receive letters from all in favour of 
such a club.—I am, &c., G. Cotnas Rosin. 

357, Liverpool-road, London, N., Aug. 9. 


<= + ; 


The French Minister of Public Works has 
accepted a contract for the enlargement of the port 
of Havre, which will cost forty-four million francs, 
instead of eighty-eight millions, as at 
estimated. 


The Birmingham District and Counties Banking 
Company has recently erected new premises On & 
corner site at Hockley Hill, to which the business of 
their existing Hockley branch was transferred on 
Monday last. The bank is built of red Stourbrid 
brick with dressings of hard Derbyshire and Hol- 
lington stone, while a light-coloured terracotta is 
used in the cornices and parapets. The style is 
Italian. The banking-room is 33ft. by 27ft. Mr. 
C. Whitwell, of Cannon-street, is the architect, and 
Messrs. James Moffat and Sons are the builders. — 


The baths committee of the Liverpool Corpora= — 
tion to the Upton Asylum, Chester, have paida 
visit there for the purpose of examining and report- 4 
ing upon the Blackman system of clothes drying as 
installed in the laundry. After looking over the 
entire laundry, where they first noticed a Black- 
man fan 42in. diameter, exhausting steam from the 
wash-houss, the visitors were shown the arya 
room. Here a most interesting scene was enacted; 
the committee were so anxious to see everyting for 
themselves, that they took clothes from the hydro 
and hung them on the lines, where, to their agree- 
able surprise, they only hung eight minutes before 
being thoroughly dry. The clothes were sweet, and 
totally unlike those dried by any other arrangement 
indoors. Whilst in the old style of drying in closets 
there is little or no ventilation, and the clothes are — 
practically stewed or baked. With the Blackman 
system no closets are necessary, the clothes being 
hung in an open room, through which fresh air 18 
being continually drawn, and the drying is under 
perfect control. cit 


i 
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intercommenication, 


QUESTIONS. 


{10823.]—Wood-Block Flooring.—I should be 
glad if any of your correspondents can give me particulars 
for making a good composition for laying wood blocks in 
flooring.— 4H. E. G. 

[10824.]—Rhine.—Will anyone who has visited the 
banks of the Rhine between Coblentz and Bingen kindly 
say what are the chief objects of interest-in the villages, 
and if the various churches in Oberwesse! have any 
ancient painted glass, or are otherwise noteworthy? Also 
if any old houses contain original round glass, and 
where examples can be seen !—Rutne. 


———————o—e 9 


CHIPS. 


Owing to the rumours of sickness in Paris, the 
council of the Society of Architects have deemed it 
wise to abandon the excursion this year. 


On Thursday, the 4th inst., the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the Rev. Edward Irving, a statue of 
the great preacher was unveiled in Annan by the 
Rey. Professor Charteris, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland. 
The statue is placed on a pedestal of Peterhead 
granite, and is of white marble. It has been executed 
by Mr. Dods, sculptor, Dumfries. The cost has 
deen £500. 


The picture, ‘The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to 
King Solomon,’”’ by Mr. BE. J. Poynter, R.A., has 
been purchased by the National Gallery of New 
South Wales. It is on view at Mr. Thomas 
MLean’s gallery, 7, Haymarket, previous to being 
shipped. 


An organ, built by Mr. Joseph Brooke, of Glas- 
gow, at a cost of £335, has recently been placed in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Farnley, near Leeds, It was 
inaugurated on Monday. 


‘The latest addition to the National Gallery 
collection is a large canvas, painted in 1741 by 
Benjamin Wilson, with whole-length, life-sized 
portraits of two of the sons of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and their preceptor, Dr. Ayscough. It has 
been numbere] as No. 1364. The famous altar- 
piece by Francia, No. 179 in the same collection, 
which was painted on a panel that has of late years 
rapidly deteriorated, has been transferred to canvas, 
and rehung in the gallery. 


, On Wednesday week, a new Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel at Tanfield Lee was formally opened. The 
chapel buildings have been designed by Mr. J. W. 
Thompson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and have cost 
£1,100, Accommodation will ‘be provided for 360 


persons, 


The Lancaster Bank, St. Anne’s-on-tho-Sea, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
Patent Manchester Grates, the same being supplied 
by Mr, E. H, Shorland, of Manchester, 


As two men, named Woods and Mains, employed 
by Messrs. Bidder and Co., of Manchester, were 
repairing the top of a chimney at the copper works 
of Messrs. Newton, Keates, and Co., Sutton, Si. 
Hilen’s, on Monday, Woods overbalanced himself, 
aud fell from a height of 200ft. His body was 
shockingly mangled, 


Our note on p. 199 last week, with respect to 
the Hampshire County Council’s new offices, of 
Which Mr, James Robinson, C.E., of Winchester, 
isthe architect, was hardly accurate. Sir Nelson 
Rycroit, in presenting the report, stated that the 
plans were prepared by Mr. Robinson, and no 
alterations were made in them by the consulting 
architect (Sir Arthur Blomfield) except one of the 
most trifling description. The consulting archi- 
tect had reported that he considered the plans 
showed that the building would be an effectve one 
for the purpose for which it was required, that it 
was conveniently arranged having regard to the 
site, and that it would be an ornament to the city. 


A new church is being built at East Layton, two 
miles from Darlington, from plans by Messrs. J. P. 
and H. D. Pritchett, of Darlington. The style is 
Early Tudor, and the internal fittings will be of 
oak, the floors in the chancel and passages being of 
mosaic. Mr. Dodds is the clerk of works. 


The parish church of Huish Episcopi is now re- 
¢eiving an addition in the shape of an organ cham- 
ber, which is being built on the north side of the 
chancel by Messrs, Hawkins and Son, builders, of 
Glastonbury, from designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. Samson, architect, of Taunton. 


A new branch line of railway is being made from 
Guiseley to Yeadon and Green-lane, Rawdon, by a 
local company. The engineer is Mr. J. G. L. 
Stephenson, of London, the resident engineer being 
Mr. A. Powell, and the present contractors are 
Messrs. Whittaker Bros., of Horsforth. The cost 
will be about £50,000, and the line is eventually to 
be carried on from Rawdon, through Horsforth, to 
a egies with the North-Eastern system at Head- 
ingley. 


PUBLIC HEALTH FOR LONDON, 


iG was clearly quite time the General Public 

Health Act came to be applied to London, 
as it was by the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, which has now been in force since the 
beginning of the present year. Up to this date 
the health of London has been so far under the 
care of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1855, which, after being in force for 36 years, 
has just been found to be quite useless upon the 
great sanitary question of the removal of refuse 
from household dwellings. This discovery was 
made in the recent case of ‘“ Ellis v. Strand District 
Board of Works’? (Zimes, 27 July) when the 
Court of Appeal reversed a ruling of Mr. 
Justice Grantham, holding the defendants 
liable in damages for neglecting or refusing to 
empty the plaintiff's dustbin. The Court so 
decided on the ground that this Act of 1855 only 
required the defendants to provide proper men 
to remove refuse, or to contract with some person 
for getting itdone. It was shown that they had 
so contracted, and the Court held that in doing 
this they had fulfilled their obligation and com- 
plied with the law, leaving the contractor liable 
to the general public if he failed in carrying out 
his contract. 

This reasoning looks sound from a purely 
technical standpoint, although it may be re- 
marked that the Court of Appeal could just as 
easily have held both contractor and Board of 
Works responsible to the public for the breach 
of a public duty affecting the public health. 
However, fortunately the point is no longer of so 
much importance as it would otherwise have 
been, because the Public Health for London Act 
now cures the evil. Under that statute it is 
plainly provided that it shall be the duty of 
every sanitary authority to secure the due re- 
moval at proper periods of house refuse from 
premises, and the due cleansing and emptying of 
ashpits, &c., in their district, under penalty of a 
substantial fine. There isin this Act no loophole 
of escape as there was in the old one, by merely 
employing a contractor, who might, and who 
often did, fail to do his duty. The obligation is 
plainly thrown upon the local sanitary authority, 
and it cannot be shuftled off on to some one else. 
Besides this, it seems clear that the words ‘‘ house 
refuse’’ in the section quoted cover all kinds of 
domestic refuse, and include such vegetable and 
mineral matter as compose the ordinary waste of 
a household, beyond mere dust and ashes 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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A new bridge built over the river Frome at Long- 
worth, Herefordshire, was inaugurated by Lady 
Emily Foley last week. It is of stone, and of one 
span. Mr. Stone was the contractor. 


Some improvements in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Grand Hotel, Hastbourne, have been 
effected. The establishment had been fitted with 
two hydraulic lifts, worked by water purchased from 
the water company. There was also in existence a 
comprehensive steam service for heating, cooking, 
and laundry drying purposes, from which the whole 
of the water of condensation was allowed to run 
to waste. Thess two matters have been dealt with 
simultaneously, in the following manner. A steam 
pumping engine has been put down in combination 
with a large hydraulic accumulator, giving a pres- 
sure of 130]b. per square inch—i.¢., equal to the 
maximum obtainable from the street mains—and 
from this the lifts are now supplied, the waste water 
being collected and continuously repumped. The 
whole of the condensed water from the steam ser- 
vice above referred to, as well as from the exhaust 
pipes of the laundry and pumping engines, is 
trapped, collected, and returned to a tank, from 
which it is pumped hot to the boiler. The net 
result of the double alteration is that the saving of 
coal resulting from the use of the hitherto wasted 
hot water has proved more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the extra steam used by the pumping 
engine. There is, therefore, a positive reduction of 
coal consumption, while, on the other hand, all the 
water for the lifts and half the water for the boilers 
is obtained absolutely fres of cost. Tae work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Archibald Smith and 
Stevens, of Battersea, who at the same time over- 
hauled both the passenger-lifts, and to a large 
extent reconstructed one of them. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Emppovers’ Liapiniry.—Atthe Brompton County 
Court, before Daputy-Judge Cooper-Wyld and a 
jury, W. Cramp, a labourer, sued to recover £100 
damages under the Employers’ Liability Act against 
Messrs. Cromwell, builders. The plaintiff, who was 
employed by the defendants in January last on 
some new buildings at Kensington-court, High- 
street, Kensington, was ordered by the defendants’ 
foreman to hoist some rafters, and was supplied 
with a sling made of rope for that purpose. When 
half-way up some of the rafters slipped out 
of the sling, and the plaintiff, to escape the falling 
timber, jumped off the staging into an area below 
and broke his ankle. The plaintiff’s contention was 
that there was a defect in the defendants’ plant, in 
that the rope sling should have been made of iron 
chain, and that rope was not proper material for the 
purpose. Numerous witnesses were called on either 
side. The jury gave a verdict for the defendants, 
and found asa fact that a rope sling was not an im- 
proper material for the purpose. 


ARBITRATION AT SALFORD.—Mr. Henry Wood, the 
arbitrator to whom was referred the question of the 
compensation to be paid to Messrs. Dewhurst and Co, 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
in respect of property in Salford required by that 
company for the purpose of widening, has issued 
his award. The property almost adjoins the Ex- 
change Station, Salford,-and consists of two five- 
story mills, one three-story warehouse, and 3,515 
square yards of land, including cottages thereon. 
The witnesses on behalf of Messrs. Dewhurst and 
Co., Limited, valued the property at sums varying 
from £20,763 to £23,184, whilst the witnesses for the 
railway company valued the same property at from 
£7,000 to £7,480. The arbitrator has awarded 
£11,082. 


PROPERTY IN BUILDING MATERIALS.—THE QUEEN 
v. Wauters.—The Court for the Consideration of 
Crown Cases Reserved, consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Justice Smith, Mr. Baron Pollock, 
and Justices Cave and Bruce, had under review on 
Saturday, a sentence passed by the chairman of the 
West Kent Quarter Sessions on Albert Walters, a 
builder, for removing his own plant (poles, ladders, 
windows, and door-frames) from land which had 
been taken on a building lease, with power to the 
freeholder to re-enter, in the event of failure to 
carry out the covenants. The builder defaulted in 
some of the conditions, and before the freeholder 
had re-entered he removed his plant. For this he 
was convicted ; but their Lordships unanimously 
quashed the conviction, pointing out that it was 
equivalent to convicting a man of stealing his own 
property. ‘ 

A Worcester BUILDER CHARGED WITH ARSON. 
—At the Worcester City police-court on Friday, 
Ernest William Summer (25), builder, Sansome- 
place, and William Sampson, labourer, Friar- 
street, were charged with conspiring to set fire to 
a workshop in Bowling Green-terrace, the previous 
morning, with intent to defraud an insurance com- 
pany. Summer was further charged with inciting 
Sampson to commit the act. The Chief Constable 
said that he and Inspector Wallace went at mid- 
night to prisoner’s premises and watched. He 
heard the door leading into the place open, and saw 
Summer, who was wearing stockings, carrying sand 
slippers in his hand, go to some timber and glanca 
round. Witness jumped a wall, and, seizing 
Summer, asked him what he was doing. He said 
he was watching his yard, and he expected some of 
his men there at two o’clock. He learned it was 
Sampson he was waiting for, and as Sampson did not 
come, he took prisoner into custody. The shop 
smelt very strongly of paraffin, and a quantity of 
shavings were saturated. The woodwork in the 
shop was also saturated with paraffin. The charge 
against Sampson was withdrawn, in order that he 
might be called as a witness, and Summer wag 
remanded for a wesk. 


THe Purcuase or Tramways,—Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, C.H., sat again last week as arbitrator, 
with Mr. Phipson Beale, Q.C., as assessor, at the 
Surveyors’ Institute, on the question raised between 
the London County Council and the London Street 
Tramways Company, as to the terms on which the 
Council shall take over the tramways of the Com- 
pany, authorised by the Act of 1870, between 
Holloway and Huston-road and Camden Town to 
King’s-cross. The Attorney General, for the Tram- 
way Company, persisted in his contention that the 
arbitrator was bound, in assessing the value, to take 
into consideration the earnings of the tramway, but 
expressed his willingness to have a case stated for 
the decision of the Court, provided it raised the con- 
tention of both sides on the point of principle. 
After some discussion as to the manner in which the 
case should be framed, the arbitrator repeating that 
in his view earnings were entirely beside the 
question, the proceedings were adjourned sine die. 


Ancient Licuts.—NEWEN v. STEER.—(Chancery 
Division, Aug. 2, before Mr, Justice Romer.)—This 


was an action to restrain the obstruction of ancient 
lights by the erection of an enormous block of 
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buildings, intended to te used as flats. The 
plaintiffs are the owners of the lease of, and live at, 
42, Hyde Puark-gate, Kensington-road. On the 
east and south sides of this house, which is only 
about 35ft. high, are a number of ancient lights, 
which, especially those on the east side, have 
suffered, as light transmitters, by the defendant’s 
building operations. On the east side of Hyde 
Park-gate, and opposite the plaintiffs’ house, the 
defendant had run up his pile of flats to the height 
of 60ft. His original plan to go up altogether 
about 90ft. was apparently frustrated by the 
plaintifis obtaining an interim injunction. The 
principal question at the trial was whether the in- 
junction should be enlarged into a mandatory 
injunction to pull down a portion of the obstructing 
building, or the plaintiffs should be merely recom- 
pensed by damages. Mr. Justice Romer held that 
the plaintifis were entitled to £200 damages, and 
the costs of the action, and ordered part of the 
building to be taken down, the defendant under- 
taking not to further erect the buildings beyond a 
certain height. 


ARBITRATION AS TO A SEWAGE Farm.—At St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, Mr. Lewis Williams 
has recently presided over an inquiry with a 
view of ascertaining what compensation was due 
from the Walton Local Board to Mr. James Ser- 
geant, farmer, Gill Moss, West Derby, in respect of 
the lease of land held by him of which the freehold 
has been acquired by the board for the purposes of 
a sewage farm. The farm, which consists of 73 
acres, is held by Mr. Sergeant ona lease of 14 years 
from the West Derby Waste Land Commissioners, 
and of that period half is unexpired. The board 
purchased the freehold for £10,000, and offered to 
the tenant £2,100 as compensation for disturbance. 
Mr. Sergeant, however, claimed £7,500, of which 
£1,518 was set down as the difference between the 
rent of £73 11s. actually paid to the commissioners 
and the rack rent value, which was estimated at 
£300. It was shown, however, ‘that Mr. Sergeant 
some time back appealed against a poor-law assess- 
ment of £300, and succeeded in obtaining a reduc- 
tion to £224. Mr. Sergeant kept complete books 
‘showing that the annual profit for the past seven 
years was slightly more than £650. The jury, 
along with the assessor and the parties interested, 
first viewed the property at Gill Moss, and at the 
inquiry heard counsel and expert evidence on both 


sides. The jury awarded the claimant £3,090, to 
include all growing crops. 
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The deaths of two well-known French artists are 
announced: M. F. Loewe-Marchant, the portrait 
and historical painter, who studied under Pils and 
Luminais; and F. 8. Brissot de Warville, whose 
landscape and animal studies have been frequently 
hung at the Salon since 1841. M. Brissot de War- 
ville was 74 years of age, and was a pupil of Léon 
Cogniet. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Scarborough town 
council, Dre, G. H. Monk, Underhall-road, Shrews- 
bury, was appointed medical officer of health for 
the borough, at a salary of £325 per annum. There 
were 4] applicants for the appointment. 


The Pudsey local board adopted on ‘Monday a 
sewerage scheme prepared by Mr. Spinks, C.E., 
and decided to buy for £1,140 ten acres of land at 
Hough Side for the treatment thereon of the 
sewage. 


In the case of Frederick Rowbotham, lata of 
Swindon and Manchester, now of Pendleton, Sal- 
ford, late builder and contractor, now out of busi- 
ness, the discharge from bankruptcy has been 
suspended for two years, ending July 15, 1894, but 
leave has been given to apply again, 


A special meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission 
was held on Monday for the purpose of appointing 
an electrical engineer for the electric-lighting works 
in course of construction. There were 53 appli- 
cants for the appointment, and Mr. W. H. Brown- 
lee, of Glasgow, was appointed ata salary of £200 
a year. 


A new borough is about. to be created on 
Teeside, the district hitherto known as South 
Stockton, and governed by a local board, having 
obtained incorporation under the name of Tnornaby- 
on-Tees. It is situated on the Yorksbire bank of 
the Tees, is virtually a suburb of Stockton, and has 
a population of 17,000. 


On Tuesday week the chairman of the general 
purposes committee of the Lambeth vestry unveiled 
the fountain which, mainly through the liberality 
of Sir Henry Doulton, has been erected in the 
Vauxhall Park. The fountain is of rgraffito or 
Doulton ware, and is worth over £300. The cost of 
it has been defrayed by £70, the balance in the 
hands of the vestry for the materials of the old 
Carroun House, and the difference in price has been 
given by Sir Henry Doulton. A replica of the 
ag will be exhibited at the Chicago Exhi- 

ition. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Tue Brrmincuam Water Suppry.—After a 
long discussion last week, the Birmingham City 
Council approved the report of the Water Com- 
mittee, reciting the measures which had been 
taken for obtaining Parliamentary powers for the 
proposed water supply from Wales, and asking for 
authority to acquire the necessary land and to 
carry the scheme into effect. The Water Com- 
mittee state that the gravest difficulties they had 
to encounter arose—first, on the questions raised 
by the County Councils of London, Glamor- 
gan, and Monmouth; and, secondly, on the 
mode of dealing with the land question. As 
to the first point, the opponents, who en- 
tirely agreed as to the excellence of the source 
of supply, strongly urged that Birmingham 
should not be allowed to appropriate it until a 
general scheme should have been arranged for the 
division of the remaining watersheds amongst the 
communities most in need of them, or, at all events, 
until the Royal Commission now sitting on the 
subject of the metopolitan water supply should 
have presented their report. In reply to this con- 
tention, the counsel for the corporation were 
able to point out that this identical question 
had been raised 25 years ago, and had formed 
part of the matters submitted to the Com- 
mission appointed in 1866; that the Commission 
had found the matter too vast for them to deal 
with in reasonable time, and had, therefore, limited 
their report upon it to the laying down of a few 
general principles ; and, further, that the point had 
also been raised at the time when the corporation 
of Liverpool obtained powers for the Vyrnwy 
scheme. Strong as these arguments were, however, 
they would not have prevailed if the water com- 
mittee had not been able to establish an over- 
whelming case of urgency for an immediate supply 
for Birmingham. The committee asked the council to 
authorise them to proceed with all steps necessary for 
the completion of the purchases already made for 
acquiring the remaining land and easements which 
would be necessary for the works, for obtaining all 
professional assistance that would be required for 
the engineering and other work, and generally for 
carrying out the scheme, reporting, of course, to the 
council from time to time. The resolution was 
ultimately carried by a unanimous vote, and the 
council voted an honorariwm of 1,000 guineas to 
the town clerk, Mr. Orford Smith, in recognition of 
services in connection with the passing of the 

ill. 


BLAcKBURN.—The Blackburn borough engineer 
on Saturday reported that the expenditure of 
£170,000 was necessary to provide adequate water 
supply for the borough in future. He advocated 
the construction of a new reservoir in Brennand 
Valley at a cost of £85,000, and an additional 
storage and improved plant at the existing works, 
to cost as much more; the old waterworks at Daisy 
Green and Pickup Bank to be reserved solely for 
{ride purposes. 


BucKHAVEN, N.B.—The Police Commissioners of 
Backhaven, Methil, and Innerleven are about to 
carry outa drainage scheme which will bring the 
old-fashioned fishing village of Buckhaven into 
harmony with modern sanitary requirements. Tie 
cost of the scheme is estimated at between £3,000 
and £4,000. Its main feature, as laid before the 
commissioners on Monday by their engineer, Mr. 
Robert Henderson, C.E., Burntisland, is the con- 
struction of an intercepting sewer from the east 
end of Buckhaven to near the railway station, and 
the sewage of the whole of Buckhaven will then 
be discharged by an outlet at the east end of the 
village at low-water mark, as the tide falls. The 
east outlet is to be of cast iron and 22in. drain- 
pipes, and another outlet will be 18in. drain cast- 
iron pipes. The ventilation of the sewers is effected 
by means of manhole gratings and ventilating tubes, 
and a large number of the former have been pro- 
vided for inspection purposes. Means have been 
taken also for flushing the pipes by mine water 
from a colliery. 


CrrIerF WATER SUPPLY EXTENSton.—A large ex- 
tension of the water supply from Loch Turret to 
Crieff has just been completed. When water was 
first introduced from the loch to the town, in 1872, 
the pipes were almost wholly 4in. to din. tile ones. 
Since then, however, these have from time to time 
been lifted and cast-iron ones of a larger diameter 
substituted, the latest extension of this improve- 
ment just completed being the laying down of a 
Qin. iron pipe through Glenturret, a distance of 
3,900 yards, and which has cost about £1,900. Sir 
P. K. Murray, who is the superior of the loch, and 
who originally granted the use of the water free for 
all time, again has allowed the town council to 
raise the height of the dam-dyke at the outlet of 
the loch, in order to add to its storage capacity ; so 
that now an additional supply of water to the ex- 
tent of about 48 million gallons is available for the 
town. The whole track from the loch to Crieff (a 
distance of six miles) is now laid with iron pipes Yin. 
to 10in. in diameter. 


Grimspy.—A meeting of the Public Works and 
Drainage Committee was held last week to meet 
Mr. G. W. Lawes, M.I.C.E., city engineer, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Mr. F. W. Lacey, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer, of Bournemouth, who had 
reported to the corporation upon the proposed new 
drainage scheme for the town. ‘The chairman 
said the subject was divided into three divisions, 
viz., the drainage, the flushing, and the salt-water 
supply. There were two difficulties from which 
they suffered in Grimsby, the one being from the 
water lying in the drains when the tide was up. 
causing the drains to be full of water and the land 
saturated with sewage ; and the other arising from 


the fact that owing to the town being so flatthere 


was a great deposit of sediment in the drains. The 
report first dealt with the necessity for a pumping 
station, the second point was that they should have 
a suitable plant for the purpose of thorougly flush- 


ing the drains by means of salt water. The printed 
reports were then gone through, and the opinion 


of the reporting engineers was asked upon a 
which arose in them, when Mr. Lawes and Mr. 
Lacey explained the reasons which had weighed 
with them in arriving at the conclusions set forth in 
the reports. They recommended a scheme ons 
drainage which, if carried out, should not only 
relieve the sewers from being tide-locked for many 
hours but give a surface drainage to the district of 
between 2ft. and 3ft. throughout, and as a result 
ought to favour the district from two to three 
points in the death-rate of the town. The salt- 
water scheme for drawing water from the Humber 
for flushing sewers and for street watering, with its 
water tower, which had been specially reported 
upon by Mr. Lacey, was then dealt with. A dis- 
cussion took place upon the relative advantages of 
fresh and salt water for flushing purposes and for 
street watering, Mr. Lacey thinking the salt water 
much more preferable for street watering. It was 
estimated that the cost of the water provided 
according to the scheme would be 2d. per 1,000 
gallons as against 1s. per 1,000 gallons charged by 
the waterworks company. 


Ricumonp, Surrey.—The Richmond Main 
Sewerage Board are perplexed as to the means of 
ventilating their new system of sewers, recently 
completed at a cost of over £100,000. The destructor 
system is employed, whereby the sewage gas passes 
up an iron pillar, usually a gas lamp, and is sup- 
posed to be consumed by coal gas at the foot of 
the pillar. But the draught is frequently sufficient. 
to put out the lighted gas, which thus escapes into 
the air, and, fearing that explosions may occur, 
the Richmond Gas Company refuse any longer to” 
supply gas to the destructors. At this very junc 
owing to the complaints as to the offensive smel 
emitted from the manholes, the Main Sewerage 
Board are closing all these ventilators, so that the 
only means of ventilation will be by the sewer gas 
forcing its way up the drains into the houses. 


cx o—_—_——— 


It is announced that M. Monchicourt, the liqui- 
dator, has signed a convention with a financial and 
technical group for the resumption of the works of 
the Panama Canal. That group is composed chiefly 
of former contractors for the Panama Canal works, 
who are interested in the completion of the canal, 


We briefly announced last week the death of the 
late county surveyor for Hereford, Mr. William 
Cheiake, of Aylestone-hill, Hereford. Mr. Cheiake 
who was born in 1829, commenced his profession 
studiesin 1849 at Guildford, Surrey, and in London ; 
and was engaged in the office of the late Mr. H. 
Woodyer and Sir G. G. Scott. He was elected 
county surveyor of Hereford in 1861, and continued 
to hold the office until the beginning of the present 
year, when failing health compelled him to resign, 


On Tuesday week the formal dedication and 
handing over of a library and free school which has 
been built, furnished, and endowed at the sole ex- 
pense of Mr. Robinson Gill, stone merchant, of New 
York, took place at Askwith, near Otley, Yorks. 
The building, which has been erected from desi 
by Mr. A. Marshall, of Otley, is 43ft. by 31ft. Gin. 
The front rooms consist of entrance-hall, library, 
and committee-room. To the back is a lecture- 
hall, which can be divided by a movable partition 
into two rooms. 


Queen Wilhelmina and her mother, the Queen — 
Regent, visited Amsterdam on Thursday in last 


week to open the first and most important part of 


the new Merwede Canal, which affords direct com- 


munication for large vessels between Amsterdam q P 
The section thus opened is 28 


and the Rhine. 
miles long, and the whole canal when complete will 
have a length of 433 miles. The canal, after 
leaving Amsterdam, crosses the Leyden Rhine, 
passes Utrecht, and enters the Lack near Vreeswyk, 
where for the present it ends. 
which is still under construction, commences @ 
Vianen, opposite Vreeswyk, and finally enters the 
Merwede, one of the branches of the Maas and 
Waal Delta, from which the new waterway takes 
its name, a little below Gorinchem. The average 
breadth is over 100ft., and the depth 10}ft. 


The second portion, 


Ave. 12, 1892. 
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Tue National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain have issued two statements as to 
the condition of trade—the one in tabular form 
showing the present state of the labour market, 
the other a comparative list of the hours worked 
per week, and the rate of wages per hour, in the 
various branches of the building trade throughout 
the United Kingdom. Both reports are brought 
down to the lst July, and were prepared by the 
secretary, Mr. W. Kuox, of Liverpool, for pre- 
sentation at the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
National Association, held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and reported on p. 211. The reports as to 
the state of trade vary, but are, generally speak- 
ing, satisfactory, except on the south-east coast, 
in South Yorkshire, and parts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The hours worked and the rates of 
wages differ greatly in various districts, and 
also in individual trades. Masons, for example, 
range in working time from 47 hours at 
Altrincham to 61 at Croydon and Lewes, and 614 
at Brighton, and the hourly wages from 53d, in 
small towns to 94d. in London, the provincial 
average being 8d. For bricklayers and car- 
penters the hours and wages range in similar 
manner, the longest being at Brighton and 
Lewes in each case. 


Brixton parish church (St. Matthew’s) is 
undergoing the reconstruction of its roof, which 
we believe was found in a rather decayed con- 
dition. New iron principals or trusses are being 
erected in place of the old timber ones. These 
are on the lattice or braced system, and are being 
put together in sections by Messrs. Matth. T. 
Shaw and Sons, who are the contractors for the 
ironwork. The work of restoration is proceeding 
under a temporary tarpaulin roof, which has 
been placed a working distance over the old roof, 
and to the same inclination as the old rafters. 
It may be mentioned that St. Matthew’s stands 
at the junction of Brixton and Tulse Hill-roads, 
and is one of several Grecian Doric churches 
erected early in the present century from the 
designs of Mr. Porden, and consecrated in 1824. 
The portico is a Doric hexastyle, and at the east 
end, over the chancel recess, rises the tower with 
octagonal termination, said to be a copy of the 
temple of Cyrrhistes at Athens. ~ 


A GuLascow architect writes to point out the 
serious disadvantages under which Scottish 
architects’ pupils labour. Architecture is, he 
says, the only ‘‘ business’? in which the 
apprentices work for five years without re- 
muneration, and in some cases have, on the 
other hand, the privilege of paying a premium. 
In addition to that, of late years they have been 
expected to prepare for three successive ex- 
aminations, involving work enough to occupy all 
the youths’ time, while there are no classes 
corresponding to those existing in England at 
which instruction can be gained, and indeed at 
present there is no body in Scotland capable of 
organising fresh educational facilities. Headds:— 
‘‘What Scotland requires is a purely Scotch 
Institute, a Scotch architectural degree, and 
classes properly organised in its principal centres. 
‘What its apprentices require is (1) time to attend 
these classes, and the extension of their holidays, 
so as to enable them to cover the outdoor study 
required ; and (2) salaries from the third year of 
their apprenticeship, and overtime paid all 
through.” 


Tue United States House of Representatives 
has passed without demur a Bill for throwing 
open the designing of the public buildings to the 
architects of the country, under certain re- 
strictions, to be imposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The measure, which was reported 
unanimously from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, with a strong recom- 
mendation in its favour, has yet to be passed by 
the Senate and approved by the President before 
it can become a law; but although it is likely 
that no final action will be taken during the 
remainder of the present session, another year 
will probably see it, possibly with some modifica- 
tion, enacted into a statute. The opinions of the 
Members of Congrers, and of the newspapers, 
seem to be nearly, or quite, unanimous in favour 
of the new arrangement. The day when archi- 
tects and architectural designs were looked upon 
as useless luxuries, unworthy the attention of a 
‘* practical’? government, which could be better 


served by an astute mechanic, appears to have 
gone by in the United States. 


A LARGE scheme of improvements is at present 
being carried out at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
and Arboretum, Edinburgh, which will have the 
effect of increasing their efficiency as teaching 
institutions, and making them serve as the Kew 
of the northern capital. Dating from 1670, the 
Botanic Gardens were removed from Holyrood to 
Inverleith in 1822; the new gardens have been 
successively enlarged in 1858, in 1865, and in 
1877, and now extend to sixty acres. They are 
maintained by the Crown as a national institu- 
tion, and the works in progress at present, ata 
cost of £8,000, include the welding of the 
Arboretum and Gardens into unity by the re- 
moval of a high wall which still divides the pro- 
perties, and the making of cross-walks and 
paths, and in extensive alterations to the palm- 
houses and greenhouses, so as to bring up to 
modern requirements. A modern system of 
heating by hot water is to be introduced into 
these houses by Messrs. Mackenzie and Moncur, 
of Edinburgh. 


—————_— ©@__——_ 
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The parish church of Bourton-on-the- Water is 
about to be reseated in pitch-pine and restored. 
Mr. George Poole, of Bourton-on-the-Hil], is the 
contractor. 


The town council of Bournemouth have adopted 
plans by Mr. F. E. Robinson for extending the pier 
and erecting on the seaward end a pavilion. The 
estimated cost is £22,000. 


The town council of Walsall have received 28 
tenders for lighting the streets with electricity, 
these ranging from £6,712 to £22,733. A committee 
has been instructed to visit half a dozen towns 
where an electric-lighting installation has been 
adopted before accepting any tender. 


At the meeting on Monday of the Gainsborough 
local board the chairman announced his intention 
of presenting to the town the new clock which has 
been ordered for the new market buildings from 
Messrs. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, at a cost of £85. 
He regretted that the structure of the building did 
not permit of the chimes being added. The offer 
was accepted with thanks. 


An inquest was held on Friday at Liverpool on 
the body of John Donelly, a bricklayer, aged 23, 
who was killed on the previous day while working at 
the Atlas Warehouses in Love-lane, inthat city, which 
are being rebuilt after their destruction by fire. He 
was working on an internal scaffold about 44ft. 
from the ground, setting an arch over a window. 
He was seen to stand on the wooden centre-piece 
of the window, and was warned that it was not 
meant to bear his weight, but only to carry the 
centre of the arch. He took no notice of the 
warning, and it gave way, and he sustained a 
fracture of the base of the skull. Verdict, ‘‘ Acci- 
dental death.” 


-_ The death is announced of Mr. Thomas Fletcher 
Hill, builder, of Woolton, near Liverpool. Deceased, 
who was 46 years of age, took a prominent part in 
public affairs in Wootton, being chairman of the gas 
company, and a member of the local board. He 
leaves a widow and ten children. 


The vestry of St. Pancras has decided to build 
new municipal buildings on the vacant site at the 
south-east corner of Great College-street, Camden 
Town, and the Works Committee has been in- 
structed by the vestry to obtain plans. The existing 
vestry hall buildings in King’s-road, which are 
inadequate for the purpose to which they are at 
present devoted, are to be pulled down, and the site 
utilised for an extension of the workhouse. 


In the bankruptcy case of John How, of St. 
James’s-street, Walthamstow, builder, the discharge 
pas beer suspended for three years, ending June 23, 
1895. 


The memorial stone of the western extension and 
tower of the district church of All Saints, Norwich- 
road, Ipswich, was laid on Wednesday week. The 
works now in hand will complete the church, which 
bas been built since 1887, from plans by Mr. S. 
Wright, of Morecambe, selected in competition. 
The western extension will raise the accommoda- 
tion from 500 to 800 sittings, and will cost £3,000. 
Messrs. Gcimwood, of Ipswich and Sudbury, are 
the contractors. 


A full-lepgth subscription portrait of Sir John 
Harwcod was presented to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Manchester last week to be placed in the 
State apartments of the building. The portrait has 
been painted by Mr. H. T. Manns, of Birmingham. 
A local journal mentions in connection with the 
presentation that Sir John Harwood came to Man- 
chester in 1853, at the age of 21, and worked for 
several years in the city as a journeyman painter 
and plasterer. 


Crave Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Tue Recent CarPENTERS’ StRIKE.—The balance 
sheet of the eight hours’ committee on the building 
trade, dealing with the strike in the building trade 
last year for an eight hours’ working day, was 
issued on Wednesday by the strike committee. 
The agitation for shorter hours of labour and in- 
creased rates of pay culminated on May 2, 1891, in 
a strike of the men at three of the largest London 
firms. This was followed by a general lock-out on 
the part of the masters’ association and a strike of 
the men employed by 90 firms not connected with that 
association. Of these 50 conceded the men’s 
demands pending the final settlement of the 
dispute, and the men resumed work on the terms 
asked for—namely, 47 hours a week and 10d. per 
hour. Altogether the strike affected 218 firms and 
5,000 men. After a struggle lasting over several 
months, the dispute was, it will be remembered, 
referred to Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., 
who gave his award on November 19, reducing the 
hours of labour to 47 in winter and 514 in summer, 
without any increase of pay. The balance-sheet 
showed a total income of £26,959, and an expendi- 
tare of £26,771. The income was made up of 
levies on the trade in London, including trade sub- 
scriptions. The provincial levies amounted to 
£15,813, including Ireland and Scotland £4,768 2s. 
America and colonial subscription £130, and grant 
from other trades £3,937. The expenditure con- 
sisted of strike pay, £23,571; committee’s salaries 
and other expenses, £1,452; legal expenses, £283 ; 
and printing and stationery, £193. This excludes 
the amount expended by the various carpenters’ 
and joiners’ societies, amounting to upwards of 
£20,000. 

AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS.—The report for August states that four 
new branches of the society have been opened at 
Acton, Colne, Llanelly, and Wanstead. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the welfare of 
members in the south-western counties. In Fal- 
mouth and Penryn the members, co-operating with 
the other trades, have succeeded in establishing the 
hour system instead of the day, leaving work at 
5.30 p.m. instead of 6 p.m., and also the Saturday 
half-holiday. In Exeter a half-penny per hour 
advance has been secured, with shorter hours for 
the winter months and extra remuneration for over- 
time. Gainsborough, Huddersfield, Waterford, and 
Grays each report that increased wages have been 
obtained. 


THe AMALGAMATED UNION OF BUILDERS’ 
LABouURERS.—The third annual convention of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held last week at the Volunteer 
Inn, St. Peter’s-street, Leeds, Mr. John Judge 
(president of the Leeds branch) in the chair. The 
following towns were represented :—Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Shipley, Hull, Sheffield, Rotherham, Castle- 
ford, Nelson, York, Barnsley, Grimsby, Morley, 
Wakefield, and Doncaster. The delegates repre- 
sented 16,000 members. It was agreed that Leeds 
should be the central branch of the union. The 
following officers were appointed :—Mr. J. Judge, 
president ; Mr. J. Nolan, secretary to the confer- 
ence; Mr. H. Hart, corresponding secretary for the 
next twelve months ; Mr. P. Lowrey, corresponding 
secretary pro tem. 


RocHpALe.—The plasterers are on strike in this 
town for an advance of 4d. per hour—from 8d. to 
83d.—and a revision of the working rules. 


a — 


The Lords of the Admiralty have again awarded 
the United Asbestos Company (Limited) the con- 
tract for the supply of all asbestos goods required 
in the Royal Navy during the ensuing twelve 
months, the principal articles being ‘‘ Victor’’ 
block packing, ‘‘ Victor’’ metallic packing, and 
hard-spun yarn packing for glands; ‘‘ Victor” 
metallic sheeting, tape, rings, ovals, &c., for steam 
and bydraulic joints; asbestos millboard, asbestos 
tape, covering for steam pipes, &c. 

The new church of the Redemptorist Fathers at 
St. Joseph’s, Dundalk, was dedicated by the Most 
Rev. Dr. Logue, R.C. Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of all Ireland, on Sunday. 


A new Cambridge quarter-clock, showing the 
time upon three 7ft. copper dials, with all the latest 
improvements inserted, has just been set going at 
St. Paul’s Church, Alnwick, Northumberland. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. W. Potts and 
Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford-street and 
Cookridge-street, Leeds. 


Alterations have been made to the Guildhall 
School of Music, embracing the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, tbe latest 
improved form of the Self-acting Air-pump Venti- 
lator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air, and fresh air admitted by their improved air- 
inlets, 
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On Saturday efternoon, while sitting in a shop in 
Argyle-street, Swansea, Mr. James B. Duggan, an 
architect, formerly in the employ of the Swansea 
Corporation, suddenly fell down in a fit. A medical 
man was at once sent for; but life was extinct 
before his arrival, 


The brickworks erected by the Midland Brick 
and Terracotta Company at New Cross, Heath 
Town, were started on Monday morning. The pro- 
prietors are Messrs. Dugmore and Son, and the plant 
was put down by Mr. William Johnson, of Leeds. 


The contract for the Partick section of the Lanark- 
shire and Dambartonshire Railway has been let to 
Mr. A. H. Boyle, contractor. The contract com- 
prises the construction of the branch railways from 
Maryhiil to Partick, and a portion of the authorised 
main line through Partick, Whiteinch, and Scots- 
toun, and forms a most important link in the 
circular route in connection with the Glasgow 
Central Railway. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Maldon, on Wednesday, into an application by the 
town council for permission to borrow £2,500 for 
the purchase and laying out of a marine parade and 
recreation-ground. Since the opening of the now 
branch of the Great Eastern Railway the number 
of visitors to Maldon has increased. Several wit- 
nesses were called in support of and in opposition 
to the application, and a barrister was also in- 
structed to oppose. 


A bust of the late Rey. Dr. Charles Rogers, in 
the entrance hall of the National Wallace Monu- 
ment on the Abbey Craig, was unveiled by Sir Jobn 
Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., of Pollok, on Tuesday. 
The bust is the work of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
R.S.A., of Edinburgh. 


Queen’s Park, recently acquired and laid out by 
the Corporation of Brighton, was opened on Wed- 
nesday by the Mayor. The parkis practically a gift 
to the town by the Trustees of the Brighton Race- | 
stand, who handed over to the town £13,500 for the 
purchase of the land, and also £4,000 towards the} 
cost of improvements. The Corporation is, in 
addition, spending some £8,000. The park, which 
is 18 acres in extent, is hilly and wooded, and an 
artificial lake of nearly an acre has been formed. 
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Holloway’s Pills exercise the inestimable power 
of thoroughly cleansing each component part of the blood, and 
rendering this fluid fit to perform its important functions. They 
cope most successfully with chest diseases, stomach complaints, 
liver disorders, and many other maladies, which were once the 
besetting dangers of mankind at certain seasons in town and country. 


DOULTING FREESTORE. 


THE CHELYNC# STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known es 
the “ Weather Beds,"’ and is of a 
very eryereline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMELEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on geno to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects ts specially invited to the Durability 
. and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


BILLS GF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
epee expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera) 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho 
graphers, 28, Frith-strest, Soho, London, W. Established 5) years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, ary and fit for 
ediate use. 


rr 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


AuprnsHaw.—For the removal and rebuilding of a 
boundary wall at Denton-road, for the Audenshaw Local 
Board. Mr. J. H. Burton, Warrington-street, Ashton- 
under: Lyne, surveyor :— 


Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne £10918 1} 
Kinder, H , Hooley Hill ... ae 101 16 6 
Robinson, J., Ashton-under-Lyne 98 18 0 
Pike, Z , Hooley Hill ay aes 93 10 0 
Ridyard, J., Ashton-under-Lyne ., 99 10 0 
Storer, T , Denton (accepted) = 9) 0 0 
Clayton J., Denton (withdrawn) ... 8) 0 0 


Surveyor’s Estimate, £97 13s. 2d. 


PirmincHam.—For altering and repairing two shops 
in Aston-road, Birmingham, for Mr. F. Powell. Messrs. 
T. W. F. Newton and Cheatle, 121, Colmore-row, Bir- 
mingham, architects :— 

Williams (accepted) .., as ser, 7249) “0.70 


BirminaHam.—For building and erecting a country 
house, for Mr. A. J. Ball, in the Forest-road, Moseley, in 
accordance with plans, &c., prepared by Messrs. T. W. F. 
Newton and Cheatle, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham, 


architects :— 
Bishop and Charles... we «» £1,800 0.0 
Stone, J. Ree Bae toe eos 1,270 0 O 
Davis, F. a - oss ove 1,250 0 0 
Huins and Sons, Redditch... 1,210 0 0 


Rest of Birmingham. 
Note.—This is being carried out by the proprietor. 


Biruisauam.—For the levelling, sewering, and making 
of anew road from Summer-lane to Reservoir-road at 
Erdington, near Sutton Coldfield, for the Erdington Land 
Syndicate. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton and Cheatle, Bir- 
mingham and Tamworth, surveyors :— 


Lowe and Son, Burton £1,496 0 0 
Currall and Lewis ae as 1,415 0 0 
Law, G., Kidderminster ... 1,292 0 0 
Sidwell Bros. ... referee Spry 11990 40 
Biggs, J. aa mee tee F 31,128 0 0 
Jones and Fitzmaurice (accepted) 1,100 0 0 


Rest of Birmingham. 


Bonar, N.B.—For the re-erection of Bonar Bridge, for 
the joint committee of the County Councils of Ross and 
Sutherland :— 

Lowest offers. 
Arrol and Co. Bee ae ose 12,084 10 
Abernethy and Co..., Nas eae 10,763 13 4 


Buistou.—For laying p:g paving in Bridewell-street, 
for the city council :— 
Krauss, August, Bristol (accepted) £29319 7 
[A. Krauss’s alternative tender also provisionally 
accepted at £97 Os. 10d. for removing same and laying 
ordinary wood paying should the peg pavement prove 
unsatisfactory. ] 


Beristou.—For paving the Royal Promenade with wood, 
for the city council: — 
Krauss, August, Bristol (accepted) 
(Lowest tender received.) 
BristoLt. — For making approaches to the Great 
Western Railway Co.’s new footbridge over the Avon :— 
Wilkins, G., Bristol (accepted) £1,413 19° 6 


Bristou.—For the construction of condensers, pumps, 
steam, and other pipes at the central electric lighting 
station. for the city council :— 

Woodhouse and Rawson (accepted) £3,702 0 0 


BromscGrove.—For the erection of a new house and 
lodge at Barnt Green, for Dr. R. Wood, of Bromsgrove. 
Messrs. T. W. F. Newton and Cheatle, 121, Colmore-row, 


Birmingham, architects : — 


£1,700 


Harley ... ane Ee eee és TH1830. 0. 0 
Brazier .. wes aa mes 1,865 0 0 
Marshall ane co Bry, 1,873 0 0 
Edwards* awe “oe vee ane Lg87 00 0 
Huinsand Sons+ .. 1,659 0 0 


* Built lodge previously at £335. + “Accepted subject to 


reduction. 

Bromserove.—For the erection of a new Grill hall, 
fitted with gallery, stage, retiring rooms, aud rifle range, 
for the trustees of the Bromsgrove drill hall. Messrs. 
T. W. F. Newton and Cheatle, of Birmingham and Tam- 
worth, architects and surveyors :— 


Read and Sons, Bromsgrove £1,895 0 0 
Tilt and Weaver, Bromsgroye ... 1,858 0 0 
Davis, F., Birmingham .., Fs 1,740 0 0 
Huins and Sons, Redditch .. we 1,640 0 0 
Brazier, Bromsgrove (accepted) ... 1,637 10 0 


Bromscrove.—For the erection of a country cottage, 
situate near Barnt Green. for Mr. A. T. Pountney. Messrs. 
T. W. F. Newton and Cheatie, 12!, Colmore-row, Bir- 
mingham, architects and surveyors :— 

Edwards, Barot Green oe £650 0 0 
Huins and Sons, Redditch ... 599 0 0 


Bronpespury —For the completion of six houses in 
Brondesbury-villas, under the superintendence of Mr, 
William Eve, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 

-Dickeson, Balham (accepted) £3,313 0 0 


Borton-on-Trent.—For erecting a joint board school : 
Lowe and Sons (accepted)... £11,605 0 0 


Carpirr.—For mission school-room, Cowbridge-road, 
Canton, forthe Rev. J. Pugh. Messrs. Hsbershon and 
Fawckner, Bloomsbury-square, London, Newport, and 
Cardiff, architects :— 


aoe 


Davies, D. J.’... ie os ee wl. OND 
Griffiths, G. ... ove oa aes 1,350 0 0 
Griffiths, G. E. ae van oT 1,200 0 0 
Thomas and James (accepted) ... 1A78° 0. Oo 


All of Cardiff. 


Darents.— For painter’s work at the School for 
Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. and CO, Harston, 15, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., architects ;:— 


Proctor, E. " ae wi ieica O.0 
Akers and Co. ... “ee ise oe 629 0 0 
Mila, W. and E. ne oat aa 625 0 0 
Batchelor, M. ... oe we =, 576 0 0 
Hadlow, W. F., Dover (accepted) ... 5417 «0s «<0 


the guardians of the poor. 
15, Leadenhall-street, E C., architects a 


B, 
Batchelor, M. oan mM — oo any ee 
Hilder and Edge ... oe £1,049 ... 20° 2.5 1OG0 ee 
Wade, G. ... na eee ee aaa 
Stewart and Co. ... —- ee 899 2.¢ 
Jenner, B. . > 85 os 39> oes SSR 
Foxley, G., King st.,W.* 816 ... 52 .. 893 0 @ 
Architect’s Estimate 755° Siw. B00 


Brewery. Mr. Byrne, architect :— 


Green Hill Park Estate, Evesham, for Mrs 
Messrs. Gant and Slatter, architects. 
architects :— 


holes at the Western Hospital, Seagrave-road, Pulham, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Bosrd. Messrs. A. and C. 
Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.0., architects : — 


Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A. and C, Harston, 15, Leaden= 
hall-street, architects :— ’ 


installation of the electric light for the corpcration : — 


Cretsea.—For repairs and painting to the infirmary for 
Mesars. A. and O. Barston, 


ave io ¥E 
A.—Add for certain other works. B.—Total. 
* Accepted at £816. 


DaocHEDA.—For building a chimney stack to Casey’s — 


Martin, H. and A., Dublin (accepted). 
EvzsHamu.—For the erection of a residence on the 


Quantities by the — 
Taylor, H., Evesham £1,978 18.7 
Fournam.—For constructing new main drain and man=— 


one 


ore 


Neale, W. «st eae £361 0 0 
Killingback and Co. ... Me. ae a7, 0.6 
Leslie & Co., Kensington-square, W.* 279 0 0 

* Accepted. : 


Fotuamu.—For erecting four hospital hats and sundry 
external works, laying mains, &¢., at the Western 


Wall, C. see, ae Pas ons BLOND. ae 
Garlick and Horton, Ltd. .. 3,723 0 0 
Lascelles and Co. ... ote ee 3,659 0 0 
Johnson and Co. ... ‘an sie 8,470 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Kensington-square, W.* 3,042 0 6 


* Accepted. 


Guascow.—For the supply of 10,000 tons of cast-iron 
pipes for use in the Loch Katrine water supply extension 
scheme of the Glasgow Corporation : — 
Laidlaw and Son, Alliance Foundry, 


Glasgow (accepted) wel : 
For laying the said pipes 
Young, J. (accepted) ... oa 


£51,009 0 0 


£21,599 0 0 
Guascow.—For various works in connection with the 
For the supply of dynamos :— 


Brush Electric Lighting Plant Co. (accepted) £1,519 
For engines at the electric lighting atation’: — 


Easton and Anderson (accepted) £1,108 0 O- 
For the supply of are lamps :— 
Per lam». 
£713 8 


Brush Electric Lighting Plant Co.*.., 
* Accepted. pom 


Hewypoy.—For constructing Finchley road and ontfall 
sewer, for the Hendon Local Board. Mr. 8.8. Grimiey, 


engineer :— 
Bloomfield, J., Tottenham £3,163 14 10 ~ 


Lee, H., Southall ... hs = 2,983 2 4 
Neave, W., and Son, Paddington 2,955 0 0 
Dickson, J., St. Alban’s ... ws 2:055. 0 Olas 
Lloyd and Powell, Walthamstow 2,893 8 11 
Ballard, R., Child’s Hill ... oa 2777 6 9 
Kavanagh, S., Tolworth, Surbiton  2,72418 8 
Catley, A. T., 23, Lloyd-square ... 2650 0 9 
Cooke & Co., Battersea (accepted) 9,542 0 0 4 


Herzrorp.—For the the supply of a water main for 
the extension supply to Tupsley, for the city council ;— 
Spittle, T., Limited, Newport, £5 per ton. 
For 200 yards of pipe run :— 
Lloyd and Lloyd (accepted). 


Hotitoway, N.—For shop fittings to premises Nos. 7 
and 9, Seven Sisters-road, N., for Mr. J. Walker, tailor — 
and outfitter. Messrs. Pooley and Follett, 21, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., architects :— : 


Spreckley, C., President-street .. £359 0 0 
Clarke, W. H., Gray’snn-road ... 345 0 0 
Miller, J. W., 33, Willes-road, Kent- 

ish Town, N.W. (accepted) ius 324 0 0 


Kewstnetoy.—For alterations and additions at the 


Prince of Wales p.h., Church-street, Kensington, for Mr. 


Geo. Capon. 


Mr. Edward Clarke, 47, Strand, 
architect :— 


W.C.y. 


Graham and Graham sie oie RBIS) OMG 
Patman and Fotheringham is 2,878 0 0 
Anley, J. vee wee aes eos 2,770 0 9 
Rowe Bros. ... eae , oss 2,750 0 0 
Mills... ies sas P a 2,700 0 46 
Kearly, C. F. ... hes soe ne 2,653 0 0 
Dearing and Son re ane iiss 2,559 0 0 
Whitehead ... ore aa ‘a 2,495 0 0 


Kyotrinetey. — For the erection of board school, 
covered playground, caretakers house, outbuildings, an@ 


Accepted tenders. 
Excavator, bricklayer, and mason :— 


Cullingworth, R , and Sons, Leeds. £1,650 0 0 
Carpenter and joiner :— j 
Cullingworth, R., and Sons... » _ (8a) 0s 
Plumber and glazier :— 
Cullingworth, R., and Sons ... coe 180) Oe 
Slater :— i 
Colliagworth, R., and Sons ... ead 168 0 0 
Smith and founder :— 
Cullingworth, R.,andS8ons... .. 118 0 0 
Painter : — 
Culling worth, R., and Sons... ai 48 0 0 
Plasterer : — 
Marsden, F. H., Knottingley. x TL ODE 


Lanctuy.—For the erection of National schools to 
accommodate 314 children :— 3 
Light, J., Langley (accepted) £1,419 0 90 


Liverroot.—For the supply of ironwork complete for a 


12 cell refuse destructor, and for supplying and erecting 


the iron roofs and columns for adjacent buildings, for the © 


city council : — - 
Hill and Smith (accepted) a. «=£589 "OO 


¥ 


boundary walls, at Knottingley, for the School Board. — 
Mr. J. H. Greaves, Leeds and Pontefract, architect:—- 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOURISTS. 


A ie annual holidays have come round, 
and architects and students are either 
engaged in making pleasure tours, or are 
trying to combine the convivyialities of social 
intercourse with just as much sketching and 
photography as will serve to show something 
for the time and costs of the journey. In 
these days of easy transit by railway and 
steamboat, guide- books and publications, 
excursions are beginning to fall rather flat— 
or perhaps we ought to say, the greater 
facilities haye rather reduced the keen 
relish there once was for exploring archi- 
tectural antiquities. On the other hand, 
a larger number of persons ayail themselves 
of the yearly tour, and a greater variety 
of minds are employed in the work 
of exploration. How these excursions 
may be made practically useful as well 
as entertaining, is a matter for inquiry. 
After drawings, specifications, or quantities, 
the mind demands a period of repose once at 
least in the year. But recreation is not 
merely relaxation of body and mind, but a 
fresh storing up of the energy required in 
everyday work, the re-creation of new 
stimuli. Who has not felt the expenditure 
of mental energy due to prolonged labour on 
one large building? The artistic mind gets 
exhausted of its store of ideas in preparing 
detail after detail; the draughtsman coa- 
stantly wielding his pencil falls into a 
mannered style of drawing, and the designer 
is apt to revolve upon himself if he is not 
taken out of the groove of his own making. 
As a means of instruction, the holidays 
afford ceaseless opportunities, if they are 
properly directed. It is not the guide-book 
idea of a holiday tour that is of much value: 
it may be of use in directing where buildings 
and other objects are to be seen, and in 
economising time by instructing in the topo- 
graphy of the locality ; but there it ends—it 
does not supply brains. It is rather going 
fully prepared to discover the peculiarities of 
each building or object that 1s presented to 
our view, to note distinguishing features, 
whethsr of the geological formation of a 
district, its fauna or flora, or those of the 
archit:cture. Eyen in the forest we may 
a something from the soil and the 
character of the trees—the mode of cottage 
construction; the seaside resort may afford 
interest in rocks and beach, and the class of 
its buildings; an agricultural district, in the 
planning and construction of its homesteads. 
As the ornamentist may find some plant 
or leaf from which he may abstract beauty, 
so the architectural student will take care to 
notice and examine any peculiarity of 
structure or treatment of material that he 
can adapt to his use—not merely in the style 
of the architecture, but in the plan, the 
mode of construction and execution, and the 
detail. And the art of doing this efficiently 
is what is most needed in the architect’s 
travel. The sketchbook has its value if, in 
addition to perspective sketches, it contains 
sketches of details and measured plans that 
may lead to useful comparisons being made. 
But the facile artist is apt to be more intent 
to fill his pages with examples than to detect 
beauties of design or methods of workman- 
ship. With the aid of the camera the ex- 
amination and analysis of old buildings 
might certainly be more pursued. Notes 
might be made to supplement the photo- 
aph or sketch, and these ought to be 
ected to such points as plan, the materials 
used, whether brick, stone, or wood, the 


jointing and details of masonry and car- 
entry. 

What infinite diversity of design may be 
found in study, for example, of towers and 
spires! From careful observations and 
slight ‘sketches the architectural student 
may, for instance, compare the peculiarities 
of the construction and plan of the towers 
of Somersetshire and Hast Anglia. The 
angle design of the buttresses’ and pin- 
nacles, and the methods adopted in taper- 
ing are alone worth the special atten- 
tion of the tourist in Somersetshire, and 
he may attack this peculiarity as found in 
such examples of towers as those of 
Wrington, Evercreech, and Huish Episcopi, 
relying on photographs for general views. 
Especially to be obseryed is the way 
in which the builders of those fine 
Perpendicular towers managed to set 
in the angle of the tower, and to 
poise the upper tier of buttresses on 
those below. Sometimes they are set 
diagonally on the lower buttresses, and 
joined by webs of masonry to the tower, or 
form engaged pinnacles on the upper stage, 
as at St. Mary’s, Taunton. The corbelled 
pinnacle, so conspicuous also here and at 
Huish, and the manner of finishing the angle 
of tower so as to give a batter, are points 
of masonry which are worth study, as well 
as are the numerous kinds of parapet and 
angle turret. In spire construction, the 
methods of jointing and springing are little 
known, and would repay study. Attention 
hitherto has been chiefly bestowed on general 
characteristics, such as tracery. Roof con- 
struction, as we see it in old churches, has not 
by any means been exhausted. We have only 
had general yiews and drawings, but no 
reliable information as to the framing or the 
timber used. Stone vaulting is equally worthy 
of attention. Access to the parts we have 
mentioned is not easily obtained ; but when a 
party of students make a visit, it would not 
be difficult to obtain permission to examine. 
A ladder would be generally all that was 
required. But this probably is not the young 
gentleman’s idea of making a holiday: it 
would mean disarranging his attire or 
spoiling his hat. However, we repeat that 
a knowledge of methods and detail is much 
more valuable than an ordinary unmeasured 
sketch. 

There are many things that can be learned 
without the ladder or the measuring rod. A 
knowledge of the materials of the district— 
notably, the building stone and its state of 
preservation in the older edifices, is one of 
great practical importance to the architect. 
His general geological acquaintance could 
be greatly extended, and made more practical 
if in every visit he made he did not neglect to 
note the local use of any particular lime- 
stone or sandstone, its bed, colour, state of 
preservation, and other qualities. To the 
lithologists the buildings of a certain locality 
have a special value apart from its architec- 
ture, and if the young architect had a general 
knowledge of the particular sandstone or 
limestone of the county he visits, he would 
haye a much wider and more complete 
knowledge of the architectural development 
of that district, because he can appreciate 
and understand why the old masons used 
certain sections and details in preference to 
others—why, in fact, the architecture of 
Yorkshire and Northamptonshire differs 
from that of Somersetshire; why the style of 
the ecclesiastical structures of the West of 
England is richer in detail and sculpturing 
than that of the North or Hast. An ac- 
quaintance with such a formation as the 
Great or Bath Oolite, and its upper and 
lower zones, how its: character alters from 
a freestone into a flagstone, gives the 
tourist an instructive clue to many 
peculiarities of local building met with 
in Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Lincolnshire. The petrological peculiarities 
of the building stones is also a point of 


interest. Distinct bands are noticeable, as in 
the oolites, of which there are recognised four 
formations, and as these rocks cross the 
country from the Dorsetshire to the York- 
shire coast, some of the more important 
architectural districts are influenced thereby. 
Observations on the decay of building stones 
in the older edifices are of special value. 
These can easily be made, and ought to have 
reference to those portions of buildings which 
have most suffered the effect of smoke and 
other acids, and in what manner the 
decay proceeds—whether by disintegration 
or exfoliation. There are other ways in 
which local information may be of value 
to the architect, and which he can obtain in 
no other way than by travel. Reports and 
published results of the most durable stones 
are unreliable for many obvious reasons: they 
cannot be tested personally, the particular 
beds from which they have been quarried 
are no longer available. Many stones which 
have resisted the atmosphere are little known 
or haye escaped notice. Landscape scenery 
in its relation to architecture, roof coverings, 
and features of building that give each 
locality a special character of its own, and 
many other things which go to make up the 
local colouring of a place, are matters which 
escape the ordinary guide-book compilers, 
but are just those which make travel one of 
the most potent factors in the education of 
the architect. 


NE a 


THEATRES.—V. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


T is easily conceivd that for the require- 
ments of a theatre, it is not sufficient to 
overcome the difficulty of obtaining an uninter- 
rupted view of the stage for each spectator; but, 
it is also necessary for all that is said or sung to 
be heard with ease in every part of the audi- 
torium, in order that the slightest variation and 
modulation of the actor’s voice may not be lost 
to the nearest occupant of the stalls or the farthest 
spectator in the gallery. 

The science of acoustics, especially in relation 
to theatres, seems to be but_little understood, and 
success or failure in the properties of the auditorium. 
is never absolutely assured. M. Charles Garnier, 
architect of the Grand Opera House of Paris, in 
concluding a discourse on the science of acoustics 
in relation to theatres, remarks that the results 
are but chances. I must, however, differ from 
the views thus expressed, even by so great an 
authority, for I believe that there are certain 
fundamertal rules which it is most necessary to 
observe in order to obtain a building in which it 
is easy to hear in, speak in, and sing in, more 
especially such rules as relate to proportion and 
the employment of suitable materials. 

Saunders, writing on the subject of theatres, 


behind 


front 
Fig. 1. 


relates in full the results of certain experiments 
made by him with the human voice. Having 
traced a circle of 100ft. in diameter, he placed 
the speaker in the centre. The hearer moving 
on the circumference of this circle heard most 
distinctly when in front of the speaker, not much 
less so at the sides, but scarvely at all behind 
(Fig. 1). The speaker was then placed 25ft. 
from the centre or three-fourths of the diameter, 
or 75ft. to the front and 25ft. behind. He was 
heard best at the sides at C C (Fig. 1), and in- 
differently in front and behind. 

On repeating the experiments, and cha: ging 
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the situation of the speaker, it was found that 
the voice reached the circumference most equally 
when he was placed 17ft. from the centre (Fig. 
2). The voice was next traced the extreme dis- 
tance at which it could be distinctly heard every 
way, and the line formed was that described in 
Fig. 2. The situation of the speaker was at A, 
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from which point B, the centre of the circle, was 
at the distance of 17ft. in front. The distance 
from speaker to hearer was 92ft. in front, 75ft. 
on each side, and 31ft. behind. These experi- 
ments were tried on a calm day in the open air, 
where the sound-wayes would die away gradually 
from friction with the surrounding air. When 
sound is confined within the limits of a building, 
experience teaches that the dimensions given 
vbove would be too far for the human voice to 
reach, without considerable effort. The same 
writer advises that with regard to the size of a 
theatre, it would not be advisable to have a 
greater distance than 60ft. from the stage to the 
farthest spectator on a level with the speaker. 
Speaking of the height, he asserts that the pro- 
portioned height appears to be three-quarters of 
the diameter. Supposing the diameter to be 
60ft., it will follow that the height should be 
45ft. from the level of the stage, which height 
includes all the visual rays within the angle 
of 45°. 

The difference of the sound made by the voice 


Ava. 19, 1892. 
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S, stage; O, orchestra; V, vestibule; G, seats; L, boxes; E, entrances. 


and that made by a fixed sound is evidently 
occasioned by the voice being pushed forward 
from the mouth, and the difference is always in 
proportion to the exertion of the speaker. 

With regard to the ascension and descension of 
the human voice, allowing the difference of the 
density of the air at the top and bottom, it has 
been ascertained that it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that could the air be found of the same 
medium throughout, sound would expand equally 
every way, and form a perfect sphere. In the 
experiments which I am now quoting, it was 
found that the proper distance for distinct hear- 
ing was nearly the same ina long narrow room 
or passage as in a large square room. In making 
this assertion, the writer remarks that it must 
not be supposed that it is the same in long narrow 
tubes which have a small bore proportionated to 
the volley of air issuing from the lungs through 
the mouth, for it will be equally affected at the 
end by the displacement of so much air. 

The delicate nature of the sound-waves created 
by the human voice requires a direct and free 
passage, for a trifling circumstance will check it 
in its progress; the lightness of the air and 
gentle impulsion occasioned by the voice will 
account for its not travelling readily round any 
obstacle: the time necessary for its arrival gives 
opportunity for its being destroyed, As any 
solid obstacle will divert the progress of the 
sound-wave, so will currents of air affect its 
direction ; therefore in scheming the ventilation 
of the theatre, if must be remembered that the 
sound varies in proportion to the density 
of the air. The direction of the ventilation 
should be the same as that in which it is desired 
that the voice should travel. Some doubt has 
arisen in my mind as to the injurious effect upon 
the acoustic qualities of the theatre that must be 
brought about, by} the employment of large 
exhaust ventilators over the stage roof, for if they 
are made to act as a strong up-draught through 
the stage, the current of air must tend to divert 
the direction, and greatly weaken, the sound- 


waves issuing from the mouth of the actor facing 
the audience. The ventilation of the auditorium 
by the sun burner in the ceiling or ‘‘ dome’? has 
always assisted the sound to travel upwards 
towards the gallery. As sound does not travel 
against the current, a ventilation from the audi- 
torium through the stage must be fatal to sound. 

Sound, as is'well-known, travels in waves in 
all directions, like the wave created by dropping 
a stone in water, and when these waves are 
created in the open air they die away naturally 
as they become worn out by the friction with 
the atmosphere; but when they are confined 
within a limited space by walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings, they are reflected in various degrees in 
accordance with the substance of which such walls, 
&c., are made. 

Materials, therefore, quite as much as form, 
play an important part in the perfection of the 
acoustic properties of the auditorium—a part 
equal in magnitude to the size, shape, and sight- 
ing of a house. In a theatre the materials 
demanded by the absolute necessity for creating 
a fireproof building, contend with the materials 
which have generally been accepted as desirable 
for the acoustic qualities of such a building. The 
architect may experience some difficulty in pro- 
viding a fireprocf building which will possess 
qualities of acoustic excellence. 


Yiyy 


Fia. 4. 


It has rightly been observed that we must at 
all times distinguish between the house designed 


for the performance of music only and that for 
the representation of the dramatic art. In the — 
former case a certain amount of resonance is neces- — 
sary, while in the latter it is all important that 


the words of the actor should be clear and distinct. 


The experience gathered from the recently-built | 


so-called fireproof theatres teaches us that if the 
materials used are not so porous, as to absorb 
the sound to a large extent, certain forms of 
fireproof construction are acceptable in houses 
erected for the drama. Conerete formed of 
breeze or ground ballast appears to have a certain 
amount of elasticity, and does not possess the 
reflecting qualities of denser materials—an echo 
is not, therefore, produced. Concrete and plaster 
possess a power of absorption of sound, and 
fulfil conditions deemed necessary by a French 


writer on this subject—M. Lachéz—who claims | 


that sound should be killed on the ceilings, box 
fronts, and walls, and for this reason he considers 


solid construction more desirable than woodén © 


construction by which the sound would be rein- 
forced. In fireproof buildings there is little 
difficulty in securing a homogeneous character, 
and obtaining that amount of vibration, elasticity, 
resonance, and sympathy between the materi 

and the sound-waves which are requisite for a 
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theatre of the limited size required by managers 
of modern times. 

One cannot pass away from the consideration 
of materials in relation to sound without referring 
to opinions which have been expressed from 


 - time to time, as to the desirability of using wood 


for improving sound in theatres. One writer, 
who certainly had nof the opportunity of gaining 
the experience we have obtained of late years 
from the modern theatres, says that wood being 
of all materials the most favourable to sound, 
should be adopted in a theatre in preference to 
every other, not only in the divisions, but the 
walls, and even the ceiling should be lined with 
it, care being taken to leave sufficient room 
behind not to hurt the elastic property of the 
boards; they should be united in a most artful 
manner, and the bearers placed at the greatest 
possible distance. Wood, it has been stated, is 
tbe proper material to choose in order to augment 
the energy of sound in a room adapted for music. 
M. Lachéz, however, has expressed a very 
different opinion, and I believe his theory as 
regards theatres constructed of fireproof mateirals 
~ has proved to be the right one. 
Woollen materials are prejudicial to sound, as 
they absorb it to a great extent, as all materials do 


~ which will absorb water, For this reason,a number 


of persons seated in any part of a theatre prevent 
the voice reaching those behind, and hence it is 
we hear better in the front row of the galleries 
than in other situations which may be nearer the 
stage, but behind other persons. If the seats of 
the modern theatre rose clear above each other, 
as in the ancient theatres, or as in Mr. Wagner's 
theatre in Bayreuth, this difficulty would be 
overcome. 

In buildings devoted exclusively to music and 
opera, it is most desirable not to allow the 
circles to advance too far into the auditorium, 
to prevent the sound-waves being broken up 
against the projecting box-fronts. The abolition 
of columns, which the recent improvement in the 
construction of theatres has-permitted, has done 
much to improve the acoustic qualities of the 
theatre. Columns acted as obstructions to the 

sound-waves, breaking them up, and scattering 
them in different directions. High partitions 
dividing the various sections of the audience are 
bad, as they form a hindrance to the free passage 
of sound. To inclose the orchestra within, as it 
were, a ditch, partly buried under the stage, is a 
self-evident error. The orchestra should only be 
divided from the audience by an open railing or 
posts with cord. In America, in Madison-square 
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Theatre, I believe, the orchestra was placed over 
the proscenium arch; this proved a failure, for 
the sound was heard but indistinctly by those 
below it. 

Richard Wagner, the great composer, has de- 
signed his own theatre at Bayreuth, a diagram of 
which I extract from M. Gosset’s treatise on the 
Construction of Theatres. (Fig. 3.) In this house 
the auditorium is narrowed towards the stage, 
columns are avoided, and there are no over- 
hanging balconies, the ‘‘parterre’’ sloping 
rapidly towards the boxes in the rear. There 
are no stage boxes in this theatre, and there is 
no doubt that they are always prejudicial to 
sound. 

In the accompanying diagram, which appears 
in M. Gosset’s work on Theatres, was pre- 
pared by MM. Davioud and Bourdais in 1875 asa 
project for a popular opera-house for 9,000 
people, with a view to explain their principles 
of acoustics, it will be observed that there is a 
large cove over the proscenium, and the stage 
advances a considerable distance into the audi- 
torium to allow the singers to sing among the 
audience. The orchestra is spread over a large 
area. The cove and curved wall at the back of 
the stage do not appear to me to be of much use, 
as the scenery and flats which must be placed 
before them, would naturally destroy all possi- 
bility of sound being reflected or enforced by 
these surfaces. 

As shown in MM. Davioud and Bourdais’s 
scheme, the ceiling forms an important function 
in perfecting the sound qualities of the house. 
Frequently an auditorium is made too high, and 
still more frequently the gallery is carried far 
away above the auditorium ceiling. A ceiling 
sloping upward from the proscenium arch 
towards the gallery was adopted by Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte in the New English Opera House, and 
there is no doubt this form of ceiling is 
admirable, as it does not hinder the sound- waves 
travelling upwards to the gallery. 

Closely associated with the question of sound is 
the equally important question of sighting to be 
dealt with in the next chapter ; but before leaving 
this point, I must remark that of the two forms 
which I have borrowed for illustrations, that of 
MM, Davioud and Bourdais show a serious defect, 
as several of the audience would obtain from the 
sides little or no view of the stage. ‘These two 
illustrations show the two extreme examples of 
the form of auditorium adaptable to modern re- 
quirement; but as is well known, horseshoes and 
prolonged circles of various forms and curves are 
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more common nowadays, and prove oxcellent 
from an acoustic point of view. 

Whatever shape the architect may adopt, one 
thing is certain: he must clothe his theatre in a 
form agreeable to the eye as well as to the ear; 
it is also certain that the hard, smooth surfaces 
of a fireproof building do not prevent the archi- 
tect from providing a house that is good to hear 
in. No doubt the upholsterer materially assists 
with his box hanging and stuffed chairs to pre- 
vent the sound being too harsh, and the audience 
themselves play an important part in the per- 
fection of the acoustic qualities of a fireproof 
building. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
BRXCURSION.—IL. 


[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HE weather was all that could be desired at 
-f the start of these proceedings on Monday, 
when the excursionists began the programme 
with Bishop’s Hull, which is quite close to 
Taunton. The manor-house is an [-shaped 
building hard by the roadside, plain enough in 
general style, which is of a Jacobean kind, with 
mullioned windows and a good entrance porch, 
flanked by fluted columns. Upstairs there is a 
panelled room having a shield-carved frieze 
round the apartment, which really is suggestive. 
The church close by has an octagonal tower 
after the type of Somerton in the same county, 
and of smaller dimensions. The hideous nave 
in Churchwarden Gothic was erected in 1824, 
an early instance of compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society for the contrivance of so many sittings 
pro raté of grant. 

Trull parish Church has a square tower, 
and externally the architect will not find 
much of interest; but within the sacred edifice 
the nearly perfect and highly elaborated rood 
screen, with the florid pulpit and famous oak 
seating throughout the naves and aisles, will 
well repay a visit. The style of this work is 
very late, a mixture of Gothic and Jacobean 
ornament curiously devised and boldly cut. 
Some linen panelling at the west end is dated 
1560. The pulpit has very boldly carved 
statues of four Doctors of the Church under 
ogee canopies, which blend into angel figures 
above. Inthe chancel there is some old glass 
in situ, that in the east window representing the 
Crucifix and SS. Mary and John. 

Poundisford Park, once the seat of the 
Bourdillon family, is a rambling, low-propor- 
tioned, and many gabled Tudor-like house with 
plastered walls externally, and inside some 
refined and delicately-detailed ceilings con- 
temporary with the building with others of later 
character. The mullioned windows are very 
similar in design throughout, and the Georgian 
addition, comprising a dining-room set at right 
angles to the entrance front, destroys the 
symmetry of the composition, which illustrates a 
somewhat uncommon arrangement. On the ex- 
tremities of the facade are two big gables, and 
slightly recessed from these are two smaller ones, 
that on the left surmounting the porch towards 
the garden, and the other a bay. In between 
these is another gable, treated dormer- ways over 
the main wall, in which is the great window of 
the hall. The richly-treated lead water cistern, 
with the water spoutings and stack-pipe heads 
of elaborate design, is indicated in the small 
sketch printed with these notes. This is on the 
entrance side, and formed by the short pro- 
jecting wings is a small sort of quad. The lead 
cistern, dated 1671, is enriched with frieze of 
figures indicative of the chase, wood-cutting, &c., 
and in the panels are centres of flowers in vases, 
mermaids, and the like. The hall, which is 
nearly square, has a sort of fan-vaulted or rather 
pendent-drop ceiling, with panels relieved by 
foliated centre-pieces. Over the Jacobean screen 
is an oriel window projecting into the hall, and 
between the screen doors is a lantern cupboard 
glazed on both sides, breaking forwards on both 
faces, and enriched with baluster uprights, 
making a little quaint feature. The Carolvian 
ceiling in the drawing-room is flat and heavy in 
treatment, with a dove bearing the olive branch 
as a middle piece of the composition. There isa 
picturesque brick-built Georgian garden house 
in the grounds, in harmony with the surround- 
ings. Next week we shall give a general view of 
the house. 

Ruishton Church has a handsome and sturdy 
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tower, denuded of its parapet or battlements, so 
that the eye is the more readily concentrated 
upon the exceptionally rich belfry stages, The 
lower of these has a central window over a deep 
string of quatrefoils, and it is filled with pierced 
stone tracery of corresponding design. On either 
side of the central window on each face are 
niches with pinnacled canopies and carved 
corbels ; but the statues there have been removed. 
The upper stage has two windows of exactly the 
same design on each front, repeating the detail 
of the windows below. These are of the Perpen- 
dicular period, and are divided by angle-set wall 
piers, terminating above the springing of the 
hood moulds as spirelets. The buttresses to the 
four corners of the tower finish at the string 
level at the base of these windows, and grow 
from that point upwards into boldly designed 
disengaged diagonally placed piers which have 
gabled faces and crocketed pinnacles finishing 
below the cornice of the tower itself. The same 
idea less happily worked out is seen in the great 
belfry of St. Mary’s, Taunton, and in the beauti- 
ful tower of Bishop Lydeard Church, which also 
resembles Ruishton in the arangement of the 
belfry windows, which are likewise filled with 
pierced quatrefoils. 

An exceedingly common feature in these parts, 
as at Kingston St. Mary, and St. James’s, 
Taunton, as well as at Staple Fitzpaine St. Peter, 
an extremely nice tower; but in all of these 
towers the belfry looks in perspective as if 
it set inwards from the main face of the 
tower behind the buttress pinnacles. Huish 
Episcopi is the same, but St. Cuthbert’s Wells 
and at Wrington the buttresses run up into 
spires above the parapets. The west door and 
big window over it enhance the richness of the 
Ruishton tower, which is picuresquely located, as 
seen in the accompanying reproduction of a 
photograph by Messrs. J. Chaffin and Sons, of 
Taunton. 

The last visit on Monday was made to the 
church of Creech St. Michael, which, although 
by no means a remarkable building in any way, 
is worth seeing, failing more notable material. 
The old stocks in the churchyard remind the 
faithful on their way to and from the sanctuary 
how evil-doers at one time were punished in this 
world. The church has a west front which gains 
interest from the three niches round about the 
big windows, one on either side, and one over, 
containing the mutilated statue of The Majesty. 
From the N.E. the group is interesting, on 
account of the tower being half-way down the 
N. aisle. It is earlier than the church, and 
originally was groined in the early 14th century. 
An old prayer-desk of Jacobean Gothic stands in 
the choir, and there area few niches devoid of 
“aK statuary. The south porch is a glory- 

ole. 


Tuesday’s weather at the outset was extremely 
wet; but after leaving Dunster Castle, about 
twelve, it cleared, and the afternoon was truly 
tropical. The first halt was made at Minehead, 
which was reached by rail from Taunton. 
Minehead comprises, as most visitors know, three 
divisions, Upper or Church Town, Lower or 
Quay Town, and Middle Town, though this 
central distinction is hardly ever now used. The 
churchyard affords a view of exceptional beauty 
over the swelling uplands beyond the level plain; 
or, standing under the weather-heaten Srotch 
firs, we glance down the slope of the steep hill, 
neath which lies the roof-tops in the town. The 
rocky islets of the Holmes break the crested 
waters of the Channel, and yonder skirt the coasts 
of Wales and Somerset. Fashion has done 
much to spoil Minehead, and so-called improve- 
ments follow in the train of contemporary events 
and desirable building sites for the horrors pecu- 
liar to the speculating builder. Much, in spite 
of all, remains, and although the church has 
been restored, it has been done carefully, and 
serves its sacred purposes without the hindrances 
of dirt and neglect, once the peculiar character- 
istics of too many ancient churches. We pub- 
lish a view drawn from one of Frith’s capital 
photographs, and a plan of the church supplied 
by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, who repaired and re- 
seated the fabric a few years ago. The screen, 
too, is represented among our illustrations from a 
drawing lent us by the architect; but the 
modern panelling at top has been removed. Few 
churches in the West of England are placed, 
says Mr. Page, in a situation so commanding as 
that at Minehead on the hill-side, with the quaint 
old thatched cottages with their yellow walls to 
Sive it scale against the sky, giving an almost 


Continental effect. The church itself is mostly of 
14th-century date, the tower having been erected 
somewhat later by perhaps a hundred years. 
There are some sculptures of interest on this 
building, as the majestic group on the towers, 
representative of the Trinity and St. Michael 
weighing souls. The screen forming the chancel 
dates from 1499, but it is not so fine as that of 
Dunster. The school children used to be located 
in the rood loft. The Bacton table monument 
is one over which many a discussion has been 
held, and the skeleton within it was found, they 
say, to have had two rows of upper teeth in the 
skull, sharklike—for Bacton wasa lawyer. The 
chest in the vestry is particularly beautiful, with 
delicate and rich tracery panels, almost German 
in feeling, and the font, as well as the 
Jacobean altar-table, deserves special mention. 
Dunster, which we described last week, was next 
seen, and Mr. Luttrell received the party at the 
castle with great kindness, showing the plans 
and points of interest in the mansion. The 
church was greatly admired, for it is a grand 
building, and the screen is truly a fine piece of 
lace-like woodwork, set off greatly by the 
masonry of the central tower. 

Next followed the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary in the Vale of Flowers. Clive, better 
known as Old Cleeve, lies within easy walking 
distance from Washford Station, on the way 
from Taunton to Minehead, and is fairly familiar 
to all who know anything about the religious 
houses of England. It was one of the Dunster 
Mohuns, a liberal benefactor in the early days of 
this abbey’s history, who named the place the 
“Vallis Florida,’ calling to mind ‘‘ Strata 
Florida,’’ the Westminster Abbey of Wales. 
The rapid stream, which runs with a brawling 
gurgle at the west side of the abbey precincts, 
was known as the Rood Water from the Holy 
Cross Chapel at Watchet, once called Watchet 
Ford, where the stream flows into the sea. 
Damp and low-lying sites were thus mostly 
chosen by the stern Cistercians, so that ‘‘the 
monks being often”—as St. Bernard says—‘‘in 
ill health, and having death before their eyes, 
should not lead a careless life.” The grounds 
are approached by way of an old bridge spanning 
the Washford Brook, and the whole place, thanks 
to the conservative care of Mr. G. F. Luttrell, 
of Dunster Castle, is now scrupulously preserved 
from further destruction. The beautiful ruin no 
longer serves as sheds for cattle or storehouses 
for farm produce, so that the architect and 
lover of old buildings need not, as heretofore, 
clamber up over sheaves of straw before 
being able to examine the grand chestnut roof 
of the refectory or the exquisite tracery of its 
windows. 

The first Abbot Ralph, with his twelve 
brethren, came from Revesby, among the fens in 
Lincolnshire, and the site for their new home 
was staked out with crosses of wood to 
mark the ground as intended for sacred pur- 
poses by Hugh the Abbot of Revesby, the 
very foundations of which have themselves 
been entirely eradicated. The founder of 
St. Mary’s at Cleeve—William of Romare, 
Lord of Bolingbroke, grandson of the Earl of 
Lincoln—died in 1182, and the permanent build- 
ings which he provided for were probably com- 
menced some ten years later. ‘‘ Cleeve,’’ said 
the late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, ‘‘ was the 
grand-daughter of Rievaulx, to which Clairvaux, 
in France,' sent the first colony.” Kvery Cister- 
cian minster had the statutable dedication of St. 
Mary. The church was excavated in 1875 at 
considerable expense, masons being employed 
under the zealous direction of Mr. C. H. Sam- 
son, F.RI.B.A., to open up the doorways and 
windows still existing, and build in the openings 
which had been cut at various times in the 
coriventual buildings. Carpenters renewed the 
floors, and the supervision of so eminent an 
authority as the late Mr. Walcott insured the 
discovery of anything likely to throw light upon 
a proper restoration of the long-lost plan of the 
entire foundation. A copy of this we print to- 
day with our two sketches of the refectory as it 
now stands. 

The ruined minster measures. 161ft. long, 
and, like Buildwas, which the A.A. excursionists 
saw last summer on the Shropshire excursion, 
was very severe in type, though somewhat later 
in style, being of the earliest form of 13th-cen- 
tury work generally known as the ‘‘ Transi- 
tional.” The floor of the church was covered 
with heraldic tiles, with the arms of many 
county nanes, some of which are still found at 


St. Decuman’s and Leighland. Similar tiles with 
floriated patterns are at Muchelney, which was 
seen on the Yeovil excursion. The piers in the 
nave were circular, and those in the transept 
were polygonal. The choir, as usual, was built 
first, with walls 6ft. 4in. thick. In the nave 
they do not exceed 4ft. in thickness. It measured 
140ft. by 60ft., and was of five bays in length. 
Oaly the south walis towards the cloister now 
exist. The ritual choir, 40ft. by 20ft., accom- 
modated the monks. Westward of this stood 
the rood screen, and the unusual arrangement of 
a longitudinal choir-screen also occurred here. 
The presbytery was square-ended and aisleless, 
measuring 17ft. deep by 29ft. in breadth. The 
usual eastern side chapels occur in both tran- 
septs. The conyentual buildings, dismantled 
when 


‘ Bluff Harry broke into the spence 
And turned the cowls adrift,” 


soon became decayed, and at length a quarry. 
Cows calved in the sacristy, and pigs littered in 
the cloister ; filth fouled the garth, while straw 
choked the calefactory. The central garden, 
with its pillared arcades and fountain, was, to 
the monk’s eye, representative of the heavenly 
paradise, and the surrounding chambers, the 
Chapter house, the refectory, the cellarage, the 
dormitory, and the chapel, taught severally 
spiritual lessons to those who knew the mystic 
language of the age. ‘The sacristy contains two 
aumbries, a recess for towels, and a laver where 
the celebrant washed his hands both before and 
after saying mass. The regular parlour was in~ 
the next chamber, and, like the last apartment, 
has a barrel vault, and is lighted by one lancet 
window. The Chapter House is an oblong, but 
is not divided on the common Cistercian plan 
into three aisles. This room measured 47ft. b 
24ft., though the eastern bay under the muni- 
ment room has, unfortunately, been destroyed, 
two baysalone standing. They have quadripartite 
vaulting springing from the low shafts. The 
portal, as usual, to permit an unimpeded view of 
the interior from the cloister, consists of a large 
central arch flanked by unglazed windows. ‘The 
sketch which we give shows the ruin as seen from 
the east, looking from the Chapter house into 
the cloister garth. A similar triple arcade exists 
at Buildwas and at Haughmond, visited during 
the Salopian excursion last August, and numerous 
other like examples could be mentioned. The 
daystairs leading to the dormitory come in front 
of the library or cloister aumbry, then follows the 
slype, with cupboards for the monks to leave books 
and other things as they passed out totheir work in 
the fields. The calefactory measures 60ft. by 22ft., 
and formed the ‘‘ cella communis,’’ with a fire- 
place which gave it its mame. Doorways led 
from this to the convent garden on one side and 
into the Lower Gong on the other. The dormi- 
tory extends over the entire length of the 
eastern range of buildings, some 137ft. long by 
24ft. din. wide, and is lighted by thirteen 
lancets on the west side and eight on the east. 
The dormitory for novices lost its floor at the 
extreme southern end, and in the 8. W. angle is 
the door of the Upper Gong, or latrine, with a 
skew window. The arch is so ingeniously con- 
structed, that the door, travelling on a spindle, 
always left half of the aperture open. ‘The south 
side of the cloister was altered during the Per- 
pendicular period. On the east side is the 
tresaunt, 30ft. long, leading to the garden. 
This shows as the first opening to the left of our 
upper sketch. At the end of it is the usher’s 
door. The undercroft contains three chambers, 
originally intended for cellars. They are snug 
little rooms overlooking the garden, and excesses 
are thought sometimes to have been carried on here 
by weak brothers of the order, such as eating meat 
by stealth, and other minor wicked things. The 
large moulded arch in the wall marks the lava- 
tory, which was thus in a recess. Shaving and 
hair-cutting took place here under the pent roof, 
now gone. The refectory on the first floor 
measures 51ft. 6in, by 22ft. 4in., and is Late Per- 
pendicular in style, with a bell-cot high up in the 
wall, resembling one at Netley. The large 
traceried windows occur on both sides, the richer 
ones being on the south front, shown in the 
larger drawing on our ‘double-page plate here- 
with. On this side is the fireplace, and flanking 
it is the reader’s pulpit. The handsome, coved, 
hammer-beamed ceiling of chestnut springs from 
angel corbels, and over the dais are the remains 
of a painting of the rood, St. Mary and St. John, 
within a trefoiled arch. The buttery, called the 
;ainted chamber, and the abbot’s solar are apart- 
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ments of interest, and the gatehouse, with its 
moulded arches, deserves mention. The holy 
rood is sculptured on the face of the abbey great 
gatehouse wall, but the building has suffered 
much from wanton mischief and impious folly. 
The upper part was recast in the 16th century. 

The last place visited on Tuesday was St. 
Decuman’s, where the beautiful ceilings over 
nave, chancel, and aisles are the great feature 
for study. They are perfect, and en suite. The 
barrel vault is divided in each case into panels 
by moulded and enriched oak ribs, and angel 
corbels occur along the exquisite frieze cornices. 
The slate-on-edge paving in the porch is a sug- 
gestion worth remembering. The commanding 
eminence occupied by the church makes it a very 
prominent object both from land and sea, set as 
it is on a hill overlooking Bridgwater Bay. St. 
Decuman, the legend says, was a Welshman, 
and his means of locomotion seems to have been 
peculiar, though exact details of his singular 
passage over the Bristol Channel from Wales are 
uncertain. Authorities differ—some saying the 
saint’s method of transit was on a faggot or 
hurdle, and his lactiferous companion, the cow 
who afforded him sustenance, came of her own 
accord, and accompanied him in all his wander- 
ings. He made his home on this hill where the 
church now stands, and here it was that the 
martyrdom of the hermit saint took place. He 
was decapitated; but rising above the difficulty 
of the situation, he picked up his head and bore 
it to the spring of the Holy Rood at Watchet to 
wash away the gore. Then jumping into the 
sea, he swam back to Wales with his head under 
his arm. History fails to state what became of 
the cow. 

We publish herewith a plan of the church, 
which hag been restored by Mr. J. Piers 
St. Aubyn. It is also remarkable for the loyal 
Wyndbam tombs and ancient brasses on the east 
wall of the north chapel. The brazen bas-reliefs 
and heraldic bearings of these personal memorials 
are particularly well cut with interesting in- 
scriptions. Sir John and Lady Florence Wind- 
ham, who died in 1572 and 1596 respectively, 
hold converse thus with Fate on theirs :— 


When changeless Fate to death did change 
my life 

I pray’d it to be gentle to my wife 

But shee who hart and hand to thee did 
wedd 

Desired nothing more than this thie bedd 

I brought ye soules that linckt were each in 
either 

To rest above ye Bodies here together.’”’ 


John and Joan Wyndham have embossed and 
gilded portraits of about 40 years later, and note 
also the Caroline pew. Edmund Windham, 
whose figure lies in front of the altar rails, died 
in 1616. Hard by to this is the loyal Sir Hugh 
Wyndham, who served that selfish profligate, 
Charles II., and died unrewarded— 


Here lies beneath this ragged stone 

One more his Princes then his owne 

And in his martered Father’s warres 

Lost Fortune Blood gained nought but scarres 
And for his sufferings as rewarde 

Had neither countinance or regard 

And earth affording no release 

Is gone to Heaven to ease his greese.”” 


The table monument with the rich slab of blue 
marble is to the Earl of Egremont, in the north 
chapel of the choir. The font stands on a carved 
shaft upheld by angels. The chancel contains 
some Early English work; but the church is 
chiefly Perpendicular in style. It has a plain 
tower, and there are the remains of a screen more 
simple in design than others hereabouts, and some 
of the pillars have niches; but the iconoclasts 
removed the figures long ago; but one still has 
an ecclesiastical worthy in each of the four 
recesses, while to the rear of the Jacobean pulpit, 
with its sounding-board, are efligies of St. George 
and the Dragon, together with a Bishop. An 
hour's railway journey brought the excursionists 
back to Taunton, after an enjoyable and some- 
what tiring day. The illuminations in the town 
concluded the proceedings so far; but we shall 
finish our notes of the rest of the week’s doings 
next Friday. 


*‘ Manirtovs, 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—III. 
Frictional Stability of Soils. 

HE lateral frictional reinforcement of the 

support of piers afforded by the contact of 

the soil with the peripheries of their foundations 

is not so generally recognised as it ought to be, 

a8 frequently its power of reinforcing the sup- 


port due to the actual pier-base is of so sensible 
an amount, that its effects are unmistakably 
evident, and cannot be ignored. _ eo 

The support of bearing piles in soft soils is 
frequently due solely to this source of friction of 
the soil against their submerged periphery, and 
in this manner each pile frequently sustains a 
load of 20 tons.and upwards, Mr. Bidder, C.E., 
considered 12 tons per pile of 12in. sides square 
section a safe load for piles driven in clay (Proc. 
Inst.C.E., June 23, 1846). ‘ 

It may be useful to note the following con- 
firmatory practical data in connection with the 
subject of lateral frictional support, Mr. A C. 
Hurtzig, C.E., in 1880* made tests of the power 
required to draw each of 420 123in. square piles 
of rough-hewn Memel balk timber, which had 


Fig. 10. 


been driven five years in the Hull Docks, in 
about 13ft. of stiff blue clay, with 3ft. to dft. 
each of peat and silt and sand above it. The 
piles had an average superficial submergence of 
76sq.ft. The net resistance to drawing was 
1,8751b. per square foot in contact with the soil. 
Mr. Hurtzig made a comparison of the frictional 
resistance of these piles to driving, as taken from 
existing records of driving them, and found a 
very close correspondence between it and the 
amount of frictional resistance in drawing the 


Fie. 11. 


same piles, and also with their supporting power. 

The following ultimate loads were applied to 
test piles, chiefly in connection with the con- 
struction of American works :— 


6001b. per square foot of surface immersed in 9ft. 
sandy mud, dft. sand, 5ft. sandy clay, 
and 10ft. of fine clay = 29ft. 
3201b, do. 15ft. in soft river-mud. 
1,900lb, do, 16ft, in clean white sand. 
1,8501b. do. 20ft. = 2ft. blue clay, 3ft. gravel, 5ft. 
stiff red clay, 2ft. quicksand, 3ft. red 
clay, 2ft. gravel and sand, and 3ft. stiff 
blue clay, 
6001b. do. 32ft. in river-sand. 
8001b. do. 16ft. in ‘* alluvial mud.”’ 
1,4001b. do. 35ft. in sand and gravel. 


The lateral frictional support of piles, and 
likewise of masonry piers, is, as may be observed 
from the foregoing, in proportion to the nature 
and extent of their immersed perimeter, as well 
as the frictional character of the soil with which 
they are in contact. Isolated piers of square or 
rectangular section present the largest perimeter 
per area-unit of its section to the action of lateral 
friction. The nearer their form is to the exact 
square section, the greater is the lateral support 
derived. The smaller the area of this or other 
form of section, the larger is the proportion of 
the perimeter. Thus, for a square area, the area 
equals the square of the side, whereas the peri- 


* Proc. Inst.9.E. Vol. lxiy. p. 311, 


meter equals the sum of the sides, or four times 
the square root of the area of a square. Wor 
rectangles, the area = product of two adjacent 
sides, the perimeter = the sum of the four sides. 
The smaller the measuring unit employed, the 
more apparent does the advancing excess of area 
over perimeter become. ‘Thus, if inches instead 
of feet be used in measuring a 2ft. square sec- 


tion :— 3 
Side. Area. Perimeter. 
2ft. eeoeeee 4ft. eooete Sit. 
24in eerese 576in. eerree 96in. 


An oblong made up of two equal squares 
placed side by side will have double the area of 
the single square pier-base, but will only have 
three-fourths of the single perimeters of both the 
single squares. Hence, in designing pier founda- 
tions, it is obvious that the loads should be dis- 
tributed into a series of equal weights, so that 
the supporting piers may be of uniform size and 
geometrical shape, and also be constructed of like 


materials and prepared in similar class of work- 


manship. Thus only cana uniform co-efficient 
of lateral frictional support be assured in the same 
soil so as to insure uniform settlement of the 
building throughout its extent in all its Regs 
The following experimental data are added to 
form an idea of comparison between timber and 
masonry frictions in soils. ‘These co-efficients of 
friction are the proportion of the pressure which 
produced them at the beginning of motion :— 


. Dry. Wet. 

Granite, roughly worked, on gravel 

and sand ...+s.4<1s0ssesees apn ene 
Granite, roughly worked, onsand.. *65 .. °47 
Granite, point dressed, onsand.... ‘40 .. — 
Granite, point dressed ongravel..,. “60 .. — 
Dita or ey ae ovo 09 -e0renine be en 
American marble, sawed, on clay.. °*40 .. °55 
Pine, sawed, on gravelandsand ., ‘41 .. ‘4 
Ditto on sand ....... coe vesdtbteny wn see 


Note.—American marble with sawed surface 


may be taken as about equivalent to sawed lime- 


stone or sandstone. Q 

A square pier, represented in elevation and 
plan by Figs. 10 and 11, may be assumed to 
produce lateral frictional area equivalent to the 
base of a truncated pyramid spreading round it 
in more or less extent of inclination of its sides 
according to the nature of the soils in contact 
with its periphery, the natural slope of the soil 
upon itself. and also upon the material of 
the pier surface. A circular pier likewise 
produces the equivalent of the base of a truncated 
cone. The extent of the base of such assumed 
equivalent pyramid or cone is, roughly speaking, 
represented at a line of intersection of the plane 
of rupture of the soil upon itself, say 13 to 1, 
and the plane of the slope of repose of the soil 
upon the material of the pier, say, 1to1. The 
extent of such assumed reinforcing frictional 
base is here indicated by the space in the plan, 
Fig. 11, included between the dotted square 
around the square foundation and its outline, 

In this assumed method of illustrating the 
equivalent of the lateral frictional action of the 
soil, when there has been a slight subsidence of 
the portion of the soil immediately underneath 
the pier base, a plane of rupture is brought to a 
bearing against the base of a pyramid of soil, and 
thus the lateral friction induces a reaction of 
the supporting soil which reinforces that imme- 
diately underneath the pier base. 

It is not insisted that such an arrangement of 
masses of the soil is exactly reproduced in prac- 
tice with such methodical disposition of planes, 
counterplanes, pyramids, and cones, as the con- 
ditions of the soil, active or passive, attending 
the initial settlement of the pier may create a 
multiplicity of annular planes and concentric 
sections of pyramids up around the sides of the 
pier, or of cones for round piers, as the case may be, 

Ground Slips and Subsidences.—Another im- 
portant condition which may vitally affect the 
stability of foundations is whether the surface of 
contact of underlying beds of the soils be level or 
inclined. If this surface of inter-contact be 
inclined, the upper bed will in time slide down 
upon the lower bed and the building with 
it. This is more liable to occur when permeable 
beds cover impermeable strata, and moisture has 
access to the impermeable surface. Such cases 
occur in connection with the London clay. The 
red or reddish-drab variety of clay is the 
weathered crust of the blue clay which it over- 
lies; its reddish colour is due to the oxidation of 
the iron components. The surface which 
separates thered from the blue may be more or less 
well defined, and when occurring in rising ground 
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may cause slips and subsidences, even where the 
geological deposit is quite level. Incidental 
drainage in the locality arising from wells, deep 
pits, cuttings or tunnels, drainage works, or dry 
weather may cause contraction of the mass and 
produce deep fissures, with the attendant 
facilities for access of moisture. 

Landslips on Sidelong Ground.—Foundations on 
sidelong or hillside sites are frequently attended 
with landslips of a more or less serious character. 
The disposition of the stratification is sometimes 
favourable to such slips, especially when pervious 
and impervious soils are contiguous, and a dis- 
turbance of the surface soil as sod, &c., af upper 
levels permits of the percolation of surface water. 
On other occasions drainage of the upper levels 
of the ground by natural or incidental causes, 
and a succession of dry weather, may cause deep 
fissures that receive surface water, which may 
thereby have access to clay beds, shale, &c., 
which thus become softened. 

Slips caused by ‘‘made’’ ground, infillings of 
stone and lime quarries, or ballast, gravel, sand, 
and clay pits and deep cuttings which have been 
done several years, may not be suspected. 
Any set of conditions which admit of the 
percolation of water at upper levels of the ground, 
and its subsequent access to masses of clay, loose 
earth, sand, &c,, may cause dispersion of the one 
or softening of the other, or the damming up of 
water between imperious beds may cause the 
bursting out of springs or water-courses which 
permeate the intersurfaces of contiguous super- 
imposed beds which are disposed to separate along 
their surfaces of contact. 

Any alteration in the surface or other change 
which tends to localise the permeation or flow 
of ground or surface waters, or that aids in 
creating water seams, through fissures, veins, or 
the junction surfaces of superimposed beds, will 
cause subdivisions of the masses. Conditions of 
this nature are specially liable in chalks, which 
have a strong affinity for water, when affected 
by rain, frost, or thaw, or by the vibration caused 
by moving masses, as heavy machinery, rail- 
way trains, blasting operations, firing of heavy 
artillery, &c. 

“ Firm Earth,”—The term ‘firm earth”? fre- 
quently occurs in describing soils of foundations ; 
but probably no two persons would give the 
proportional constituents of what they call ‘firm 
. earth” precisely alike. What it really means to 
one person and in one locality will differ more 
or less widely from those of other persons and 
other localities, not only as regards actual present 
bearing power, but also as regards permanence 
of stability, as well as degree of tendency to 
processes of transitional forms, in which the 
bearing power may be greatly decreased. The 
term ‘‘earth” in this respect is of very vague 
significance, as ij may means any of the various 
materials as they occur, in natural mixture 
in the composition of the crust of the earth, 
as distinguished from solid rock, unmixed 
Sand, or gravel. arth may therefore mean 
clay, loam (or sandy clay), marls (in which clay 
and lime are considerable ingredients), or any 
mixtures of these with vegetable matters, or 
their derivatives, in all variety of composition ; 
or it may mean clean, dry gravel—clean, sharp 
sand. Sucha term is too vague to be used in 
describing foundation soils, and it is surprising 
that it is so used in textbooks. It is much better 
to use terms which will indicate the main ingre- 
dients of the soil. 

Law of Subsidence in Alluvial Soft Soils,— 
1. When the pressure upon the soil increases in 
an arithmetical ratio, the subsidence increases in 
a geometrical ratio, 

2. When the d2pth of the foundation from the 
surface of the soil increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the subsidence decreases according to a 
geometrical series. 

The above law is of great importance, and 
should be carefully considered. No. 1 shows how 
aggravated is the subsidence as compared with 
increase of pressure, and explains the reason of 
the serious displacement which occurs when a 
soilis unequally loaded by contiguous parts of 
the same building, or when the unit area pressure 
of adjacent buildings is unequal, 2. Is equally 
important, as it explains how much more liable 
buildings are to settle when the foundations are 
put too near the surface, which is a frequent vice 
in jerry building; but likewise occurs, through 
want of appreciation of the law, principally in 
country districts, when small houses of one or 
__ two stories will develop cracks and fissures in the 

fenestrated walls. 


.25 tons; ordinary, 


“* Made Ground” in Building Sites.—‘* Made”? 
or artificially filled-up ground is to be met with 
in many building districts. Where it occurs, it 
frequently occasions more or less disaster to the 
building, even where provision has been made, 
which proved inadequate. Many disastrous cases 
have occurred where made ground had not been 
suspected, and hence sufficiently intelligent 
examination of the soil had not been made. 
Greater danger occurs when made ground only 
covers a part of the site, and hence when the 
bearing power of the made ground may be but a 
small fraction of that of the adjacent natural 
ground. Most of the ‘fills’? consist of city or 
town refuse, mixed with animal and vegetable 
matter, ashpit and furnace ashes, &c., which has 
been dumped into old quarries or pits from which 
sand, gravel, ballast, or clay has’ been taken, old 
privy vaults, &c. It is seldom that made ground 
can safely be trusted with more than a quarter to 
one-third of a ton per foot square of footing base, 
and much of it would be unsafe with one-eighth 
to one-tenth of a ton per square foot. 

Bearing Power of Foundation Strata.—The use 
of the term ‘‘rock’’ for foundation stratum is of 
vague significance, as it includes chalks, lime- 
stones, sandstones, granites, ragstones, &c., all 
of which kinds have widely different cohesive 
powers and densities, as well as different quali- 
ties in each kind, and there is likewise great 
difference in permanence of each kind and 
quality. The term ‘‘hard’’ prefixed to rock is 
likewise indefinite, and likely to be interpreted 
differently by different minds, the surface of 
rock foundation being more or less oxidised, and 
its cohesion thereby lessened. 

The following safe bearing powers are taken 
at about one-tenth of crushing resistance in tons 
per square foot :—Chalk, 13 ton per square foot, 
when solid. Limestone—crystalline, 25 tons to 
70 tons ; dolomite, 28; oolites, 7 to 10 tons; 
soft limestone, 53 tons. Sandstones—strong, 
19 tons; weak, 10 tons. 
Granites, 76 to 140 tons; when in Jarge tracts 
in thick, solid masses, 180 to 200 tons. Factor of 
safety in the following is 3 to 5:—Gravel and 
coarse sand, well compacted in situ, and protected 
from water and lateral ‘‘flow,’’? 4 to 6 tons; 
sand well compacted, and not liable to lateral 
disturbance, 6 to 8 tons ; sand not well compacted, 
1 to 14 ton; clay, inthick, compact beds, and 
always dry, 4 tons; clay, moderately dry and 
compact, 2 tons; clay, moist, moderately soft, 
1 to 1j ton; London blué clay, 14 to 2 tons; 


red ditto, hard, when not too near surface or 


containing gravel, 4 tons; blue clay, + to x4 fine 
sand and } water, weighing 80lb. to 100lb. per 
cube foot, 2 tons; yellow clay, mixed with sand, 
23tons; ditto, near surface, and subject to 
moisture, 3 ton; compact sand, with slight 
mixture of clay, 24 to 3 tons; compact clay, 
stony, 5 tons ; alluvial soil or quicksand, accord- 
ing to moisture present, 4 to 2 ton. The 
stability of clay and alluvial soils is in- 
creased by admixture of sand and gravel. 
A 3ft. or 4ft. layer of hard clay resting on soft 
mud, which overlies a stratum of quicksand, 14 
to 2 tons produced subsidence of lin. per ton in 
one year. Loose gravel is compacted by grout- 
ing. Foundation soil of Hotel Métropole, 
Brighton, consists of 90 per cent. of geological 
débris of flint and gravel, of pieces of 3in. and 
smaller, and 10 per cent. of chalky clay, almost 
dry—2{ tons. In a recorded case a blue clay 
that contained one-third of its bulk of fine sand, 
and one-fourth to two-fifths of water in its 
composition, showed an ultimate bearing 
power of 6 tons per square foot. This was 
considered safe with a permanent load of 
one - third, or 2 tons per square foot. 
The permanent unit-pressure on the foundation 
substratum of tall chimney-shafts, high towers, 
steeples, &c., should include due allowance for 
the vertical component of wind-pressure accord- 
ing to the range of its intensity. Light struc- 
tures which have heavy running machinery that 
causes a maximum of vibratory disturbance, 
should have a minimum unit of static pressure 
on the foundations. Heavy structures with 
quiescent loads should have maximum unit of 
static pressure. 

Unequal Settlements of Adjacent Parts of Building. 
—These can only be avoided by the exercise of 
due skilfulness in all the processes of the design. 
(a) In systematically concentrating the loads 
and pressures at convenient points, and as far as 
possible in equality of amounts, to obtain a large 
duplication of parts; (4) in placing the support- 
ing bases concentrically under the axis of these 


points of load concentration; (c) in neutralising 
allabutting thrusts by a proper disposition and 
form of the masonry or other structural materials 
to insure vertical resultants of forces and eco- 
nomical execution; (d) the correct statical 
analysis of loads of all fenestrated walls; (¢) 
correct estimation of all loads and pressures, and 
their due adaptation to the bearing capability of 
the soils dealt with. 

Note.—'The more compressible the soil the 
more exact should be the estimation of the loads. 
The ‘‘law of subsidence in alluvial soils’? should 
be kept in view. 

(To be continued.) 
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[* a previous article, under the heading ‘‘ Brick- 

work,’’ was stated the surprising strength of 
waterbound brickwork, as illustrated by the 
difficulty experienced of separating its con- 
stituent parts by means of steel-pointed wedges 
driven by sledge-hammers, or, as they are more 
frequently named by those who use them, 
“* flogging-hammers.’’ 

The cohesive and adhesive strength of mortar 
in waterbound brickwork is due not to its 
peculiar hardness, for that is a quality which it 
cannot be said to largely possess, but is due 
rather to its elasticity ; for it is frequently found 
when cutting away or removing portions of this 
kind of work that a stout chisel may, without ex- 
periencing much resistive force, be driven into 
the mortar joints without any apparent effect 
beyond that of displacing so much of the mortar 
as previously occupied the space taken up by the 
chisel ; the larger portion of the displaced mortar 
being driven into a closer molecular proximity 
than previously existed. The ancient Romans, 
who seem to have done all things well, are 
accredited with the practice, in the preparation 
of their mortars, of forming pits and burying 
the newly-made mortars for a considerable time 
before using them; a statement sometimes 
adduced (and not unreasonably so) to account for 
the strength and durability of their work. In 
criticising the remains of old work, it is well to 
remember that in that, as in all things, we have 
the survival of the fittest; that the bad work 
of the ancients (if they did any) is gone, like 
Prospero’s ‘insubstantial pageant faded,” leaving 
‘‘not a rack behind,’’? and we are left only 
with the good from which to draw our inference 
of the whole. 

Such a process of mortar-making, howevei 
desirable, cannot in these go-a-head days»! 
heavy city ground rents and suburban building 
of mushroom growth be now indulgedin. But 
the really practical man is often astonished to 
find in specifications emanating from high places 
the following words :—‘‘ No more mortar to be 
made up at one time than is necessary for the 
day’s consumption.’’ This is a necessary pro- 
vision when building in the winter season, and it 
is necessary to provide at other seasons that the 
mortar shall not lie about in thin isolated beds or 
layers until all moisture is extracted from it. 
But it is desirable under all other circumstances 
that it be allowed to lie sufficiently long to admit 
of the unequally burnt parts of lime taking in 
sufficient moisture to make them soluble, as lime 
that is not well burnt imbibes water very tardily. 

Where this is not done these parts -will slake in 
the brickwork, forcing out portions of joints in 
their immediate vicinity, and raising consider- 
able portions of the overlying brickwork off its 
beds. Such under-burnt parts of lime are, when 
slaked, distinguishable by a dark bluish-grey 
colour, and if exposed sufficiently long to the 
air, will resolve themselves into a fine powder. 

The limes in general use in and about London 
are the Dorking, the Merstham, and Halling, and 
are known as grey or stone lime. These limes 
are used for the first and second coats of the 
plasterer—viz., the rendering and floating coats 
—as they acquire in setting a hardness which the 
chalk or pure limes never attain, the chalk lime 
being suitable only for the third or finishing 
coat, known technically as ‘‘setting,’’ and which 
acquires its hardness by the process of trowelling 
to which it is subjected by the plasterer when 
mixed with about one-third of fine washed sand, 
or are otherwise gauged with plaster of Paris, 

Well-burnt greystone limes imbibe water 
greedily, slake freely and quickly if supplied 
with sufficient water, while the eminently 


hydraulic limes imbibe water less freely, and 


slake very tardily, and for this reason blue lias 
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lime, when in the lump, should be covered over 
with sand for two or three days, and copiously 
supplied with water, before putting it in the 
mortar-pan, the wet sand retaining some of the 
water applied, and to some extent preventing 
the escape of the heat generated in the incipient 
stage of the slaking process, which two factors 
combined are generally considered to accelerate 
the slaking. 

The advantage claimed for mortar that has 
been made up sufficiently long to allow it to 
properly cool is that the outer skin of the mortar- 
heap becomes sufficiently hard by the process of 
surface evaporation and the attraction of atmo- 
spheric carbon to imprison within the bulk suffi- 
cient moisture to slake the badly-burnt portions 
of lime, in the shape of ‘‘core,’’ that may be in 
the mortar, to set up in its incipient stage the 
chemical action which we are told takes place 
between si/ex or sand-grains and dissolved lime, 
coating the individual grains or mwuelei, and filling 
up the microscopic spaces which must exist be- 
tween all angular grains, however small they 
may be. 

By a proper process of retempering the mortar, 
the particles are driven closer together, the excess 
water is eliminated, and the mortar acquires 
a characteristic known to workmen practised in 
the use of mortar by the name of toughness, in 
which state it can be used with infinitely less 
liability to shrinkage than a newly-made mortar. 

Walls built with retempered mortar and bricks 
sufficiently wetted—that is, wetted to a degree 
short of absolute saturation—a degree which can 
be better determined by the practical workman 
than prescribed here—produces the best results. 
By.all means avoid the use of super-saturated 
bricks. 

It not infrequently happens that a bad mortar 
is produced from good material, and the one chief 
thing productive of this is the modern mortar- 
pan, coupled with the impractical idea of many 
of our so-called builders of to-day (largely— 
very largely — recruited from the ranks of 
builders’ clerks, with a knowledge of building 
commensurate to the making out a list of items 
under the head £ s. d., and circumscribed by the 
four edges of a sheet of foolscap) that any un- 
skilled workman (i.¢., unskilled in that particular 
branch) can turn out a bed of bricklayers’ 
mortar. This work more often than not is 
assigned to the engine-driver, who does the 
double duty of engine-driver and mortar-pan 
attendant. If he be a competent driver, the 
chances are that he knows little, and cares less, 
about mortar ; and years of practical experience 
in the supervision of work has taught the writer 
that the mortar is turned out of the pan either 
imperfectly incorporated, or, what is more fre- 
quently the case, is overground to such a degree 
as to be little better than mere dust when dry, 
<r grit and body of the sand being. ground out 
of it. 

The objection to loam in sand is that it dete- 
riorates the setting and indurating properties of 
the lime, coating the sand grains and forming a 
separating medium between them and the lime, 
to the injury of the tensile and cohesive strength 
of the resulting mortar. Mortars made of un- 
clean or loamy sand are very liable to shrink- 
age and cracks. The use of water impregnated 
with loam or clay should be avoided, both in 
slaking the lime and in retempering the mortar. 

F. Waker. 


PRIVATE ROAD AND STREET-MAKING. 


4 Pers necessity of controlling the formation 
of private roads and streets in the Metro- 
polis is yearly increasing in importance. The 
estate building mania continues to an alarming 
degree ; roads and streets are multiplied without 
hindrance, and the ratepayers are called upon to 
pay their proportion towards the formation and 
maintenance of new streets, which are not only 
uncalled for as public routes, but destructive of 
all privacy and residential quiet. We have 
called attention to the necessity of imposing 
some restraint on owners of estates and specu- 
lative builders in this respect, for we see quite 
plainly that the principle of the estate owner 
who lets his land to middlemen and builders, 
is to allow as many roads as can be 
cut through the land for the sake of im- 
proved ground-rents. Cover the land with 
houses is the idea of the speculator, who wishes 
to recoup himself for the outlay, not heeding the 
sensible advice that it is better to wait than to 
build upon the land all at once, as every estate 


agent knows nothing depreciates a building 
estate more than to see a large number of new 
and unlet houses and carcases. In every part of 
the Metropolis we find an unseemly haste to 
utilise every foot of frontage that can be got out 
of the land. Roads are run through an estate in 
parallel lines every 70ft. to 80ft. apart, which 
allow only houses and back yards, about 35ft. or 
40ft. deep inclusive, to be placed back to back. 
This hurry on the part of the land-jobbers is 
intentional; the roads restrict the requirements 
of would-be purchasers and tenants; that is, 
they prevent them from obtaining a longer back 
area as a garden, and when once the houses are 
plotted out or commenced, alterations cannot be 
made, and tenants are obliged to be satisfied with 
what they can get. Proposed legislation has 
also hastened the formation of estates, and we 
believe many of the new roads and streets have 
been made before any regulation comes into 
operation to enforce a sufficient area of open 
space to be given to every dwelling- 
house. It is for the London County Council 
to be equally alert, and to pass as quickly as 
possible a law to compel every builder to give 
a curtilage of sufficient depth to every new 
house that is built in or near the Metropolis. 
This open space or curtilage should increase as 
the distance from the centre of London increased ; 
instead of which, we find the open areas allowed 
in new suburbs three or even five miles from the 
City much smaller than they are in houses of a 
mile or two distant—an anomaly that legisla- 
tion only can remove. The Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have 
suggested, as our readers know, a rule by which 
the open space in the rear of buildings can be 
regulated with something like efficiency ; but we 
think this rule, or angle of 45°, should be the 
minimum, and that the angle bounding the 
premises should be reduced in the suburbs. 
In fact, the Metropolis could be divided 
into zones for this purpose. But the ques- 
tion of open area resolves itself intc the dis- 
tance apart of new streets in the first in- 
stance, and if these were ruled by a schedule, 
the evil of overcrowding would be abated as a con- 
sequence. The architectural profession has a 
stake in this question. Many of the surveyors 
having control of building estates have an in- 
terest in maintaining the architectural character 
of the estate —that is to say, in having buildings 
erected of good design, which can only be pos- 
sible when the roads are planned at such a dist- 
ance from each other as will enable artistic 
elevations to be erected. The more numerous 
the streets, the closer are houses placed, and the 
more remote is the opportunity of the architect’s 
employment. ‘The Private Streets Works Act, 
which is to apply to any urban sanitary district, 
might be usefully extended to restrict the number 
of private streets. 
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OBITUARY. 


Vi R. WALTER KIRKWOOD, senior partner 

in the firm of W. and J. Kirkwood, con- 
tractors, Edinburgh, died on Thursday in last 
week at the age of 61. Mr. Kirkwood was 
widely known in the building trade, having been 
concerned in the erection of several of the most 
important buildings in Edinburgh and neigh- 
bourhood—amongst others, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
the new University buildings, and the M‘Ewan 
Hall, the National Portrait Gallery, the new 
Calton Gaol, Gosford House, and many other 
noblemen’s mansions throughout the country. He 
was also engaged at the time of his death in 
arranging for the erection of the Scottish National 
Observatory on Blackford Hill, recently illus- 
trated in these pages. Mr. Kirkwood always 
took a sympathetic and enlightened view on all 
matters relating to the wages and well-being of 
his firm’s workmen, and, as the originator and 
president of the Boards of Conciliation between 
employer and employed, he was very largely 
instrumental in promoting harmony between 
capital and labour. He was also at the time of 
his death president of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Master Builders’ Association. According to the 
Sestsman, ‘ the point of Mr. Kirkwood’s character 
which was most striking was his unflinching up. 
rightness and honesty of purpose, which gained 
him the deep respect of everyone with whom he 
came in contact. This outstanding quality was 
combined in a rare degree with great business 
capacity.’’ He had been in his usualjhealth till 
Wednesday, when he was seized with a shock of 
paralysis, and-death ensued the following day. 


Mr. Kirkwood is survived by a widow, four sons, 
and three daughters. 

Mr. Robert Wilkins, the founder and for many 
years the principal of the firm of R. Wilkins and 
Sons, builders and contractors, of Surrey-street, 
Bristol, died at Ilfracombe on Tuesday week, 
aged 82 years. The funeral took place on Satur- 
day at St. Paul’s Church, Portland-square, 
Bristol, and was largely attended. For the 
past few years, owing to age, Mr. Wilkins had 
been unable to take an active part in the business 
of the firm. He commenced business in 1851, 
and retired from the firm in 1882. During the 
last few years of his business career he was en- 
gaged in the erection of many large public build- 
ings, churches, and chapels in the city and its 
suburbs, among the more prominent being the 
Congregational Church, Clifton Down; rebuild- 
ing St. Paul’s Church, Clifton; enlargement of 
Merchants’ Hall, Grammar School, Assize 
Courts, taking down St. Werburgh’s Church and 
rebuilding the same, and Messrs. Dunlop's 
premises. 

<a o—_—_—_—— 


CHIPS. 


At Salonica, in the ruins of the mosque of St. 
Sophia, destroyed in the fire of 1890, important dis- 
coveries have been made bearing on the Byzantine 
period. On the top of the minaret, which, before 
the fire, could be ascended only by Moslems, Pro- 
fessor P. N. Papageorgion has discovered and 
deciphered the sepulchral stone of an archbishop of 
Thessalonica hitherto unrecorded. It bears the 
name of Gregorius, and the date of his death is 
1335. Some mural paintings of Greek saints bear- 
ing inscriptions have also been found. 


In executing some works at the port of Carystus 
in Eubce:, many blocks of stone, formerly uni 
together by iron staples fixed by molten lead, have 
been found, together with fragments of sculpture 
and inscriptions. Near them were found marble 
columns, with fragments of sculpture. The in- 
scriptions brought up by the dredge are, for the 
most part, dedicatory and sepulchral, and belong 
to the period of the Roman occupation. 


The parish church of Rothwell, North Northamp- 
tonshire, is undergoing restoration at a cost of about 
£800, from plans prepared by the late Mr. J. D. 
Sedding. In the chancel the floor has been repaved 
with Devonshire marble, new stalls of oak pro- 
vided, and also new hangings for the sanctuary. 
These works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Trask and Son, of Norton, Somerset. The bells 
are being re-hung by Messrs. Warner and Son, of 
London. 


The ceremony of laying the memorial stone of a 
new bridge over the Clyde at Cambuslang was 
performed last week. The engineer of the 
bridge is Mr. Crouch, C.E., Glasgow, while the 
contract is let to Messrs. Paton and Thomson, 
Glasgow ; the ironwork being done by Messrs. _ 
Alexander, ‘Findlay, and Co., Motherwell. The 
structure will cost about £10,000. 


A new Mission Room in Brick House-lane, West 
Bromwich, was opened by the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field on Wednesday week. Messrs. H. Smith and 
Son, of West Bromwich, were the contractors. 
Messrs. H. Smith and Son’s tender has also been 
accepted, and the contract signed, for a new 
vicarage for the Vicar of St. Paul’s, Gold’s Hill 
West Bromwich, and the work will be proceeded 
with at once. The designs in both instances have 
been prepared by Mr. Jno. W. Allen, of West 
Bromwich, 


On Tuesday last the Mayor and Corporation of 
Stafford visited the new baths to start the la 
clock which has been given to the town by the 
Right Hon. Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. The 
construction generally is from the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. Messrs. John Smith and Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby, carried out the whole of 
the work, 


The Llanelly School Board have instructed their 
architect, Mr. J. B. Morgan, M.S A., to prepare 
plans of a school for the Dock district, to accommo- 
date 300 children; also one for Machynis for 200, 
and to enlarge Powlyeats School. 


Messrs. C. C. Dankerley and Co., the old- 
established iron and steel merchants, of Manchester, 
have, we understand, decided to stock steel girders 
in large assortment, and their arrangements are so 
far advanced, that several consiguments, embracing 
all the leading sections, are now in course of transit 
to their Manchester warehouses. This firm has 
maintained for many years past a large and varied 
stock of iron girders, channels, flitches, &c., and is 
favourably known throughout the building, engi- 
neering, and allied trades of the country. To this 
stock, steel girders will now form a very useful 
supplement, and we have no doubt whatever that 
Messrs. Dunkerley and Co. are acting wisely in thus 
keeping pace with the times. 


Ave. 19, 1892. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SKETCHES. 


‘TE account of the proceedings, which we print 
on p. 239, contains descriptions of or references to 
these drawings of Old Cleeve Abbey, Minehead 
Church, and the Yarn Market at Dunster. The 
illustrations printed with the text show the 
Rood Screen, Minehead Church; Poundisford 
Park; Ruishton Church; a plan of Bishop 
LLydeard Church, and two further views of the 
monastic buildings at Old Cleeve. 


EXCURSION 


MOSLEY HOTEL, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 


Tunis hotel, which is now in course of re-erection, 
partly on its old site and partly on land adjoin- 
ing, and belonging to the same proprietors, is one 
of the oldest commercial hotels, and occupies one 
of the most commanding sites in this city, being 
immediately opposite the very large open space 
in front of the Royal Infirmary. For many years 
the Lord of the Manor, Sir Oswald Moseley, held 
his court in the old buildings, which was followed 
by the usual dinner to the tenantry, ard until 
recent times the rent audit has also been held 
here. The premises are intended as a high-class 
commercial and family hotel, and will be fitted 
especially with a view to these purposes. Onthe 
ground floor will be commodious smoke and stock 
rooms, under which will be the billiard-room, 
and on the first floor will be the coffee, com- 
mercial, drawing, and writing rooms, together 
with arbitration rooms and a large room for 
restaurant and auction sale purposes. On the 
five floors above this will be about eighty good 
bed and sitting rooms, and the kitchens and 
sculleries are placed on the top floor, The 
premises will be fitted with passenger elevator 
and luggage lift, and lighted with electric light. 
Great care will be taken to make the heating 
and ventilation successiul, and the lavatories and 
bathrooms throughout will be fitted with all the 
latest and most efficient sanitary appliances. The 
new buildings are being erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. 
Andrews, architect and surveyor, of 20, Cross- 
street, Manchester, and the contractors for the 
whole of the works are Messrs. W. A. Petersand 
Sons, of Rochdale, 


ALTAR*PIECE BY CARLO CRIVELLI, ST. PETER AND 
ST. CATHERINE, 


Tur Madonna and Child which form the centre 
of this altar-piece were illustrated in our pages 
on May 6th last, and we publish Mr. W. 5S. 
Weatherley’s drawings of the remaining two 
figures, SS. Peter and Catherine, to-day, thus 
completing the central panels of this great work 
by Carlo Crivelli, which comprises thirteen com- 
partments in all. The altar-piece is dated 1476, 
and is in the National Gallery. We refer our 
readers to the Butrtpinc News of the above date 
for further particulars concerning it, 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE'S REPORT ON 
THEATRES AND MUSIC HALLS. 


HE Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into matters 
relating to the licensing and regulation of 
theatres and places of entertainment have just 
issued their report as a bulky blue-book of nearly 
600 pages. The committee, of whose members, 
it may be mentioned, only one, Mr. Lewis H. 


5| Isaacs, was an architect, do not suggest any 


alteration in the management of theatres or 
music halls by public authorities in the provinces, 
or in Scotland or Ireland. With regard to the 
Metropolis, they recommend that a standing 
arbitrator be permanently attached to Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, to whom any dispute 
on structural matters be referred. They also 
strongly recommend that in the exercise by the 
London County Council of its functions as re- 
gards structural matters generally, the pro- 
fessional adviser of the Council should be given 
as far as practicable a position of independence, 
a free hand, and an undivided responsibility, in 
order to secure a uniform policy and procedure, 
and to avert causes of controversy. They do 
not concur with the desire of the Lon- 
don County Council to act as the licensing 
authority of London theatres, the evidence 
showing that the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain, as at present existing, gives entire 
satisfaction. They suggest that the licensing 
authority for London music-halls should be a 
small standing joint committee of the County 
Council and of the Quarter Sessions. The 
framers of the report state that the vast improve- 
ment in the structure of London theatres during 
recent years has been mainly due to the zealous 
efforts, first, of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and afterwards of the County Council working 
through its Theatres Committee. The committee 
agree with the County Council that when owners 
or lessees have fairly fulfilled obligations imposed 
upon them by the Council, they should have safe- 
guards against unnecessary interference during a 
certain term of years, during which no further 
requisition for structural alterations shall be made. 
The witnesses examined by the Committee, and 
whose evidence is given in full, included Mr. T. 
Blashill, superintending architect L.C.C., Mr. C. 
J. Phipps, and Mr. Walter Emden. 
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CHIPS. 


An unpleasant duty fell upon Col, C. O. Hilison, 
the first president of the Society of Architects, on 
Wednesday, as one of the magistrates for Liver- 
pool. Col. Hilison received a peremptory message 
on the previous afternoon from the Governor of 
Walton Gaol that his presence would be required at 
the execution of one Patrick Gibbons, who was to 
be hanged for the murder of his mother. Col, Hlli- 
son duly attended, when the governor explained it 
was absolutely necessary that a borough magistrate 
should sign certain documents in connection with 
the execution. Ata meeting of the city justices, 
Col. Hilison indignantly protested against the cus- 
tom, and the magistrates’ clerk was instructed to 
look into the legal aspects of the question. 


The chairman of the Colwyn Bay Local Board 
formally opened on Wednesday a new marine drive 
at that watering- place, which has been constructed 
at a cost of £8,000. 


During the absence of the Queen and Court ex- 
tensive renovations are being carried out at Windsor 
Castle. The interior of the grand reception-room 
in the Cornwall Tower, which is adorned with the 
‘‘ Golden Fleece ’’ tapestries, is being regilded, and 
new heating apparatus is being arranged for the 
warming of the royal apartments on the south side 
of the palace. The roof of the library on the north 
terrace is being repaired. 


Professor Reginald Stuart Poole will retire from 
his post as keeper of the department of Coins and 
Medals in the British Museum in the ensuing 
autumn, after a period of service of over forty 
years, twenty-two of which he has been the head 
of the department. During his tenure of office 
Mr. Poole has edited the official catalogues of Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental coins, of which thirty-one 
volumes have been published by the trustees of the 
British Museum. He is also an honorary secretary 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is understood 
that Mr. Poole will continue tu hold the professor- 
ship of archeology at University College. 


Tne Acton School Board discussed at great length 
at their last meeting aclaim for £39 10s. made by 
Mr. E. Monson, their architect for the Beaumont 
Park schools, being commission at the rate of three 
per cent. upon work to the amount of £1,316 
originally included in the contract, but omitted in 
execution. The account was ev.ntually passed. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Mancurstrer.—The proposal of the committee 
of the Manchester Infirmary for the extension of 
the building—a proposal which, in one form or 
another, has been under discussion for some 
months—has now been definitely rejected. Some 
of the leading medical men wish to have a branch 
hospital at Stanley-grove, where it would be con- 
venient for the professors and students at Owens 
College. The objections to this have been that it 
would entail too much administrative expense, 
and that there is plenty of land surrounding the 
present building, upon which wings could be 
erected. The trustees have been called upon to 
vote in the matter, and they have decided, by 
414 to 284, against any extension on the present 
site, although, as we announced three weeks 
since, a sub-committee recommended the adoption 
of the scheme prepared in competition by Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of Regent-street, 
S.W., which showed two new wings, an operat- 
ing theatre, and the enlargement of the nurses’ 
house, and were estimated to cost £40,720. 


Sovrnrort,—In a limited competition among 
thirteen firms of architects for a new infirmary to 
commemorate the centenary of the town, the 
committee, acting on the advice of a professional 
assessor, have adopted the plans sent in by Mr. 
©. Sydney Ingham, of Manchester and South- 
port. The work is to commence at once, and it 
is to be hoped that the foundation stone may be 
laid towards the end of October. The style is 
Free Flemish, the materials are stock bricks and © 
stone dressings, and the cost will be £13,000, 
exclusive of site. 

0» — 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ROLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


York Master Buripers’ Assocration.—The 
annual excursion of this association took place on 
Wednesday week, when Grantham and Belvoir 
Castle were visited. To the number of 35 the 
party left York by rail in special saloon, arriving 
at Grantham shortly after nine. Breakfast was 
partaken of at an hotel, and subsequently the 
members proceeded in conveyances to Belvoir 
Castle. Here they were shown through the 
interior of the castle, the plate, jewelry, &c., 
while the grounds, the stables, and the kennels 
were also viewed. Journeying back to Grantham, 
dinner was served at the hotel, after which the 
places of interest in the town were visited. 


3 ee 


The 44th annual meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society was opened at Wellington on 
Tuesday. An address, chiefly dealing with pre- 
historic remains, was given by the new president, 
Mr. W. A. Sanford, and visits were afterwards paid 
to the parish churches of Wellington, Bradford, 
and West Buckland, and to Werbestone House. 


A discussion in the town council of Hull as to the 
necessity of framing a more stringent code of 
building regulations has been followed up by some 
correspondence on the subject in the local news- 
Well-defined frontage lines and some 


apers. 3 a‘ 
powers over the height of buildings are the chief 
requirements, together with a proviso that ap- 


provalof a plan shall be invalid if the proposed 
pbuilding is not carried out within some definite 
period—say, two years. 

The foundation stone of a bridge across the 
river Skell, between Ripon and Bondgate, was laid 
on Friday. The bridge replaces a narrow stone 
one ofhigh gradients, and will be of iron girders 
with stone piers. The bridgeisto be built to the 
plan of Mr. Henry Dearden, late city surveyor, who 
has since been appointed borough surveyor of Batley, 
the work now being superintended by the present 
city engineer, Mr. T, Kidd. The contractors are, 
Messrs. De Bergue and Co., for iron work, £920, 
Mr. W. F. M. Biackburn, for stone work, £599; 
new walks, kerbing, channelling, and asphalte road- 
way to be carried out by the corporation, £171, 
total, £1,686. 


A new Wesleyan chapel at Whitewell Bottom, 
Rawtenstall, was opened on Tuesday week. The 
cost of the new building and internal altera- 
tions in the old building, which is to be used as a 
school, is £1,600. The nave is 50ft. by 30ft. ‘There 
is a small chancel to accommodate the choir, the 
minister's vestry and organ-chamber being arranged 
to the right and left respectively. The style is 
Barly Gothic. At the prominent angle there is an 
octagonal spirelet to the height of 56ft., terminating 
in an open fiéche in Stettin oak. The chapel is 
erected in stone, and the internal woodwork is of 
pitchpine. The architects were Messrs. William 
Waddington and Son, Manchester and Burnley, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Moore Brothers, 
of Rawtexstall. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


O"% English watering-places should do well 
this year. The cholera scare will keep 
thousands of persons at home who would be off 
to foreign parts. Scotland, they say, too, is 
wonderfully patronised this season, and North 
Wales doubtless follows suit. It may be thatthe 
canards respecting the sanitary condition of our 
seaside resorts come from abroad ; anyhow, it is 
astonishing how numerous they have been this 
year. Here there has been fever, there small- 
pox, and the drainage of this and that watering- 
place is defective. More or less of this sort of 
thing is to be noticed every season; but I seem 
to have observed more complaints than usual. It 
may be that certain individuals have a habit of 
looking with hypercritical eye upon the sanitary 
arrangements of each new town with which they 
make acquaintance. I refrain from suggesting 
that inspectors of nuisances, when holiday- 
making, are wont to spend their leisure hours in 
discovering defects of drainage, &c., or a higher 
rate of mortality. from certain infectious com- 
plaints than they deem compatible with a healthy 
town. 


Yet there may be something in this; for we 
may observe that every seaside place has its turn, 
just as though some individual or individuals 
resorted to a new field for enterprise year by 
year, and duly addressed a communication to his 
or their particular ‘‘ morning.’’ Brighton long 
ago had its day, and was reported in such a state 
as would lead one to expect direful results to 
man and beast, yet the town remains with its 
enviably low death-rate. Worthing is now 
having a turn, and correspondent ‘‘ Sanitas’’ has 
discovered some dreadful things. Among them 
may be a mare’s nest. Margate was once very 
favourite game with these discoverers of insanita- 
tion. Someone manufactured an epidemic of 
smallpox at Yarmouth this year, and I was glad 
to see that the mayor of the town denied the 
existence of any cases of the disease. Smallpox 
is rather a cheap line with mongers of this kind 
of news: a little rumour makes a great scare. 
During the strawberry season it was reported 
that smallpox was raging among the gipsy fruit- 
pickers in the Cray valley, and that tons of 
strawberries had been condemned. The latter 
may be true ; but most probably the ‘‘ epidemic ”’ 
consisted of one or two cases promptly hurried 
off to the floating hospital at Purfleet. Yet I 
know that many near residents shunned the Cray 
district for months, as though it were a plague- 
spot. 


The Times has recently concluded a series of 
articles dealing with the question of the water- 
supply of London. The writer makes out no 
more cheerful a case than others have done. So 
great has been the increase in consumption 
during the past few years that we are stated to 
be within reasonable distance of a water famine. 
Add to this the fact that about one-half of the 
present supply is drawn from the Thames and the 
Lea, and the outlook is not encouraging. The 
only hopeful feature about the water supply 
question is the great and continual increase in 
consumption. ‘‘More water, more health,’’ would 
be a very true aphorism. The water, however, 
should be pure, and not highly-diluted sewage, 
as we are frequently informed by statistical 
statements to be the case with regard to much 
London water. The conclusion of the writer 
with regard to the question of new sources of 
supply is that London must go far afield. New 
supplies are only to be gained near at hand 
by seriously injuring the population of the dis- 
tricts whence the water is procured. To drain 
away all the water of a certain area of country 
in order to supply a distant city is manifestly 
unfair. More water, it is said, may be procured 
from the chalk hills. In Kent there is, however, 
at the present time, a considerable drain upon 
the supplies. As an example of the difference 
the institution of a pumping-station may make, 
there is at the south end of the village of 
Orpington a deep hollow, which in former days 
was periodically full of spring-water. Since, 
however, the erection of the pumping-engines, 
that may be noticed below the steep embankment 
of the South-Eastern Railway, the hollow has 
been as dry as a bone, although fully half a mile 
from the pumps. 


Grand old Carshalton Park is to be parcelled 
out at last. On Monday a first portion of the 
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estate was sold by auction, 10 acres realising 
£3,869. Theentertaining auctioneer, I am told, 
made many humorous references to the effect 
that the deer in the park constituted an attrac- 
tion worth an additional £5 a year of anyone's 
money, while other benefits and advantages were 
worth a like sum; but the real gain would be 
residence near so charming a village, if indeed 
Carshalton with its Park turned into a building 
estate, and its old church restored out of all 
knowledge, will be anything like Carshalton of 
old. 


We have so little Saxon work left that itis 


‘always of greatinterest to hear of any reputed 


discovery of pre-Norman architecture. At St. 
Augustine’s Church, East Langdon, Dover, 
which was reopened on Friday last after complete 
restoration, it is said that two Saxon windows 
have been discovered, and a date of 700 z.c.— 
the supposed date of the older part of the church 
—has been assigned to the work. The windows 
had been blocked up, and were discovered in the 
course of taking down the old gallery. Itfthese 
features are of genuine Saxon workmanship, the 
building should become noteworthy. Of what 
Saxon architecture remains in this country, Kent 
posesses—or has hitherto been supposed to 
possess—little or none. Bloxham mentions 
the substructure of the south wall of Lyminge 
Church as containing vestiges of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, and as having been personally 
visited and examined. Among other buildings 
reputed to contain vestiges of this style of 
architecture this authority puts Swanscombe 
Church. I know the latter, but the traces of 
the Saxon method of building are very meagre. 
If St. Augustine’s, East Langdon, does not 
possess anything more plainly Saxon than this, 
there will be little to go out of the way to see. 
If, on the other hand, there be something like 
Sompting, Sussex, the discovery is remarkable. 
On, or near, the coast of Kent, one would be 
surprised to find even a trace of Saxon archi- 
tecture, it being presumed that the rebuilding in 
Norman times would be very general and 
thorough. 


The best club—so far as instruction is con- 
cerned—for juniors is where there are plenty. of 
seniors. Shall the blind lead theblind? I have 
some sympathy, though, with your corre- 
spondent’s aspirations. The Architectural Asso- 
ciation is growing more and more academical 
and less social; young men may feel the want of 
anew mutual aid society. But under eighteen ! 
Why, there would have to be a matron and 
nurses ! 


Your Glasgow architect seems to have solved 
the problem—‘‘ Architecture—a profession or 
an art ’’—by designating architecture a ‘‘ busi- 
ness.’? His championing the cause of Scotch 
pupils is a praiseworthy act, seeing that 
the pupil as an individual is little cham- 
pioned, whilst we all write vaguely of ‘stu- 
dents’? in the bu’k. Architects’ pupils in 
Scotland have certainly not the advantages of 
London students ; but then neither have the pro- 
vincial pupils in England these advantages. 
Still, the architectural student in Scotland is 
thrown more on hisown resources. Other things 
being equal, this should produce a self-reliant 
youth—one who digs out for himself—quite the 
young man for me. The desirability of careful 
training, however, has been fully demonstrated by 
this time, and the Scotch pupils, if they them- 
selves feel the drawbacks referred to by your 
correspondent at Glasgow—should endeavour to 
have the want of educational facilities supplied. 
Glasgow being the second city of the British 
Isles, and a city of which the British nation may 
well be proud, ought not to lack educational 
facilities of any kind. This is surely a matter 
for Scotch architects who are something more 
than business hunters and practitioners. 


Goru. 
———————? =e 9 


Preparations are being made for the erection at 
Eccles of new day and Sunday schools for St. 
Andrew’s Church. The cost will be about £6,000. 
Mr. H. Lord, of Manchester, is the architect, and 
Messrs. William Brown and Sons the builders, 


A stained-glass window, representing the com- 
missions given to St. Peter, has been placed in one 
of the side lights of the chancel of Tysoe Church, 
Warwickshire. It has been executed by Messrs. 
Layers, Barraud, and Westlake, of London, the 
artists of all the other stained-glass windows in the 
same church, 


Ave. 19, 1892. 


COLLAPSE OF FLOORING AT A 
BAKERY. 

N accident of an alarming nature is reported 
A in the Scotch papers as having occurred on 
Saturday in M’Neill-street, Glasgow. A bakery 
was being built as an addition to the United Co- 
operative Baking Society’s premises, which par- 
tially collapsed, fortunately without incurring loss 
of life, though involving serious destruction to 
property and injury to a workman. To insure 
fireproof construction, the floors were formed of 
arches of white enamelled bricks, and sprung 
from iron beams fixed to the walls, tied together 
by iron tie-rods, which are continued through 
the length of each floor. One of these in the third 
story snapped, when the gable yielding to the 
pressure of the arches bulged out, causing the 
arches to fall crashing through the floors beneath. 
Men were engaged laying cement on the floor, 
and hearing the loud report caused by the 
snapping of the tie-rod rushed to the staircase 
just in time to avoid being precipitated. A man 
named Brown jumped from a window and broke 
his left-leg. The bakery is an ornate brick 
structure of four stories and attics, with a front- 
age to M‘Neill-street, a portion of this building 
has been in use some years, and the addition was 
made at the north end as a continuation about 
60ft. long. The contractors are Messrs. Bell, 
Hornsby, and Co. 
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Works in connection with the erection of the 
Central Electric Lighting Station at Temple Back, 
Bristol, which were stopped for a month owing to 


i a Nii cr tit i ee 


the recent builders’ strike in that city, have been - 


recommenced this week. Mr. H, J. Williams, of 
Bristol, is the architect. j 
Board inquiry was held at the Council House, 
Bristol, on Friday, before Mr. Rienzi Walton, in- 
spector, into an application from the city council 
for sanction to borrow £66,000 to carry out the 
lighting scheme. 


A small Wesleyan chapel is being built at Gaws- 
worth, near Macclesfield, by Mr. John Clayton. 
Services have been held in the surrounding farm- 
houses for upwards of 100 years. 


The town council of Stafford last week voted a 
gratuity of £50 to Mr. Blackshaw, the borough 
surveyor, for his services in connection with the 
public baths. 


A large block of buildings is in course of erection 
for a corner site at St. Anne’s-on-Sea from plans 
by Mr. Herbert Wade, of that town, at a cost of 
over £5,000. The premises will consist of shops on 
the ground floor, and on the floors above, suites of 
offices and a public hall, seated for 200 people, and 
having two exits. At the angle of the two thorough- 
fares will be a clock tower. The frontages of the 
building will be of Accrington brick with stone 
dressings, and the block throughout will be lighted 
by electricity. 

The London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, which on November 1 next takes possession 
of the Southampton Docks, recently purchased by 
it for the sum of £1,350,000, last week applied to 
the Southampton Corporation for a grant of 20 
acres of mudlands south of the new Empress Dock 
for a proposed new dock and quay-wall, which will 
be 1,800ft. long. This will involve a further outlay 
of £250,000. It is understood that the Inman 
Steamship Company are prepared to take advantage 
of this new accommodation as soon as it can be pro- 
vided, The corporation have granted the land 
applied for on the condition that 4 steamship com- 
pany make it their headquarters for a period of not 
less than ten years. 


The foundation stone of a R.C. church was laid 
at Bideford last week. The church will be cruci- 
form on plan, and built of local stone with a slated 
roof.“ It will be 58ft. in length by 22ft. across 
the nave. Mr. Lethbridge, of Plymouth, is the 


architect, 


On“Tuesday week the new infan} school in Talbot- 
street; Rugeley, was formally opened by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. The new building, which is built of 
brick with stone dressings, consists of a large room 
50ft. by 20ft., a classroom 20ft. by 20ft., and a 
cloak-room. The schcol will accommodate 175 
infants, and has cost over £1,100, the architect 
being Mr. John Greensill, of Great Wyrley, and the 
itpe vad Mr. Thomas Mason, of Rugeley and Hed- 
nesford. 


The Bristol town council have agg of plans 
prepared by the city surveyor for an infectious 
diseases hospital to be built on a site of 13 acres at the 
Novers, Bedminster, Tho buildings will eventually 
consist of 14 wards containing 220 beds, and are 
expected to costin all £32,500; but at present only 
half the scheme, consisting of seven ward blocks, 
and two administrative blocks are to be carried out. 


A Local Government _ 
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PRICES.*—XLITII. 


{All Prices Include Profit, and have had all 


Trade Discounts taken off.) 
IRONMONGER (continued). 


Hosss’ Locks. 


Door Furyiturs, fixed— £8: 
No. 216 H per set ......... paseatecae Riseesatecrnes CACHE O12 
809 H ditto . ditto 0 7 
109 H ditto . . ditto 0 15 
80H ditto . ditto 0 4 
65H ditto . ditto 0 3 
60H ditto . . ditto 0 3 
BUR CIGUO oa sccaiscseeceseecs ws Gitto 0 7 
115H ditto porcelain ...... ... ditto 0 15 
PEP RIEL IGCO! Holo, cescccscosccesse vs. Gitte, 0 "7 
MPORELMRAIULO TY fo ose ck iacvstannsesccccdestes -. ditto 0 15 
80 H 2} cushion pattern ebony or 
eng POP Neb cesccess ceteewees secvees, Gitto O 4 
ditto ditto ditto 0 6 
60 H i round knobs, ebon a oak... ditto 0 3 
ditto .. ditto 0 4 
: ditto atte ditto 0 4 
ee ry oroak ditto 0 7 
ditto ditto ditto 0 8 
90H Fst stag pattern ditto ditto 0 7 
25 ditto ditto ditto 0 8 


Lignum vite, 1s. extra per set. Cocus 
wood, 6d. ditto. 


No. 180 H 23 fine caryed Burlington 


PAGUCETU Merce ceasasacrcvescscestestcct ditto 0 9 
All the adhere 1s. per set extraif with metal 
roses bronzed or bright lacquered. 

No. 322 H it real buffalo horn, plain ..... . each O 6 
ditto ditto ...... ditto 0 7 
a ditto ditto ...... ditto 0 8 
525 H 22 inlaid with pearl, very choice ditto 0 8 
22 86ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 9 
23_~—s ditto ditto ditto ditto 010 
65 H pointed crystal ...... ditto ditto 016 
WAMED ELI cc csecessr ooo sss ditto ditto 018 
67 Hflat top .........0... ditto ditto 011 
Flat top amber...... ditto ditto 0 14 

62 H strong round brass knobs with 

solid necks, cast roses and 
ESCULCHEONS ........,e0e.sreereeeeee Gitto O 3 

4 ditto ditto - ditto 

2 ditto ditto ditto 0 3 
23 ditto ditto .. ... ditto 0 4 
24 ditto ditto ..... ditto 0 5 

229 Hit solid milled edges, “Yound 
brass knobs ........... Raetateese ca: ditto 0 4 
2% iditto” =< ditto® .....,...%... .. ditto 0 6 


Gothic rozes 6d. less. 
225 H 23 octagon flat top, iar or 


bronze knobs Raster inc sss (CLbeO EEO 6 
23 ditto ditto os 4 ditto 0 7 
23 ditto ditto .. we ditto 0 8 
3 ditto GittO iitescyescaseces ditto 0 9 
Furniture with slotted steel spindles 6d. per set 
less than those with double spindles. 
Fincer PLatss, fixed— 
No. 52H with’ chemi aa) or ae 
10 by ane ~ each O 1 
Ditto fan 50) by 23° ast ditto 0 2 
Ditto specia! long, 18 by 93 |. -... ditto O 2 
Ditto ditto 24 Be 2. . ditto 0 3 
70 H ditto, with rosettes, as 70 H 
palisbany pattern knobs, 14 
DOVES Gags deci scnsedessusep snconcbsares ditto 0 4 
152 H 10 i 3, Cairn’s pattern, ebony ditto 0 2 
8) H 14 by 3, Burlington’s carved 
BONY eceitss Pidieds sot Sedetaceo sete . ditto O11 
525 H Buffalo horn, Beatl, poreiee, 
BRLOEG, AIZC |ieessccc.sessces . ditto 0 5 
Ditto long ... -.. Gitto 0 5 
Ditto with plain rosettes, 524 H 
MGR Me cease eheeveccectecscseclssooes tess . ditto 0 1 

Porcetary, best Aho uality’ riper 

No. 110 H Guilloche pattern . ditto 0 4 
111 H Zigzag ditto ditto 0 3 
112 H Laurel ditto Bo . ditto 0 3 
113 H Rich black ditto aeee 2. Gitto 0 7 
101 H white and two lines ............... ditto 0 2 
103 H_ Black and ditto ........ roerene ALLO: 10. 2 
104 H [vory and ditto ........... seeserscee GIbLO 0 2 

Common pottery china finger plates, fxed— 

No, 40 H plain te a Feeaadssccusecnenctsees soaces €RCH 0 0 
42 H gold lines... a pects Sesesese GiLbORPO, 1 
ATCPT SINAC, hrscstccacestaccsaee Sioa desesctcnve . ditto 0 0 
43 H ditto two gold lines euvaner cece ditto 0 1 

Two-bolt mortise sets, white .. PS Ow t 

Ditto ditto black .... Jevevel Ai Owt 

Ditto ditto extra for two gold ‘lines... dpeece ditto 0 1 

TUCKER AND REEVES’ LOCKS, fixed— 

Premier 2-bolt Rim Locks— 

Sin. and 2 keyed, eaene ats Dos cvesdoseos CAC NOEL 

6 ditto Gitto .....0.. . ditto 015 

7 ditto ditto .. . ditto 018 

8 ditto ditto ..... ditto 1 5 

5 ditto hand-made ditto 1 6 

6 ditto ditto .. ditto 1 8 

q ditto ditto .. . ditto 1 10 

8 ditto GIGLO™ ecocccoactencetoneses ditto 114 
If not Premier, 1s. 6d. per lock less. 

Riv Sprine and three-bolt ces 63 pe Ropes: fixed— 

6in. 2-keyed, 5 and 6 lever .. wsce CRCheNL Lt 

7 ditto ditto a eecen Gace .. ditto 115 

8 ditto ditto sicapeaceseuen Resets ditto 2 0 

9 ditto ditto Bass vatvelassuincasest GLULOum on 1. 

10 ditto ditto Rpedanabevaeces stares ditto 212 

Premier mortise Feat locks, fixed— 

PIES SHR CVEGT  ibsctscscccctobssscasssrecestees 0 18 

if GOON WA eiecsaesedyouseee Seca ceases 10 

6 ditto hand-made . eernew 1 8 

7 ditto ditto Cateacacee taco seausdesexa LtbO mw La LE 


Full rebated locks 6s. each aes — Seabee 
Half rebated locks extra, 2s. and upwards. 
If with only one key per lock, less 2s. 


* All rights reserved by the Author. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS 


Mortise locks made to differ from each other, 
and with a master key to pass, the whole 
charged at 2s, 3d. each extra. Master keys 
2s. 6d. each. 

bie a the Premier latch 2s. 6d. per lock 
ess. 


Mortisz Niaut Larcues for front doors, 
fixed— 


3 and 4in., with 2 small keys, hand made each 
5in. ditto ditto. ...... ditto 
Rm Larcuss for front doors, fixed — 

4in. 2 keyed 3-slide, machine made ....... .. ditto 
4 ditto 5 ditto .. .. ditto 
5 ditto 5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto 6 ditto ditto 
6 ditto 6 hand made . ditto 
6 dit 6 GibtO™ Myo. cee scene ditto 


Tf to lock, extra 


Morrisz Serine Looks for front doors, fixed— 
8 to 4in., with 2 small keys, 5 and 6 lever ditto 


Sin, ditto ditto .., ditto 
6 ditto ditto ... ditto 
7 ditto ditto ... ditto 
FiusH Larcuss for street doors, fixed— 

4in. 2-keyed 3-slide........0...000« resscunacnseene . ditto 
4 ditto 5 re vee Gitto 
5 dittoy 5) 4...%. ditto 
5 ditto 6 home made . ditto 
6 ditto 6 ditto .. ditto 


TiLOAOCK CKGLAitssotssesesersccceseesusssepers 
Premier Latouss, fixed— 


4in. MOrtise ........000 «0 eee ditto 
6 ditto meaeaaee .. ditto 
3 run . ditto 
4 ditto . ae eivecestesess CLGLO) 
5 GittO mercer ticescaretescaterecese oncnecccers see ditto 
4 pulpit latch, including furniture ...... ditto 


With the mortise and rim latches a small knob 
is included in the price, for the purpose of 
locking the bolt out. 


Morrtisz DeAp Locks, fixed— 


3in, hand made, with 2 reethe: Er eaeeteesess seve each 
4 ditto ditto ..... Reese . ditto 
5 ditto GifOW ccsecvesensetecesssses CAULO 
6 ditto CICLO Tecaccarercsseeh cess s GQlbUO: 
7 ditto GiGLOT sri scssveteersescceee) CELLO) 
8 ditto ditto ..... gibi cosseccecece ditto 
9 ditto ditto Sgesecssssoegseses CLLULO 
Riu Deap Looks, fixed— 

4in. hand made, with 2 fails an seenevanstae ditto 
5 ditto dit Piseaeesetnatiecesm CLLCLO 
6 ditto aitte Deissccsvace veesesCILLO) 
7 ditto CIGUOM peararss ceresciances ditto 
8 ditto GittO —asiesoececesevenes Gitto 
9 ditto ditto cc. Melssvecsss. GItCO, 
10 ditto GittOmer ers )ececcattacss ae 


12 ditto ditto eoncaeods 
Two-sided, ditto, to 6in., extra .. ath ne 
Above 6in., and to 10in., extra ..., on 


New Sarzauarp Cabinet Locks, fixed— 
2 BY lin., 2 keys, till or draw locks 


by 23 ditto ditto ditto 
2 By 23 ditto ditto ditto 
2 by 3 ditto ditto ditto 
If extra strong, per lock Spee O5: ditto 
2by1 2 keyed hand made: aon ditto 
2% ditto ditto Ascot sete ase ditto 
223 ditto ditto  ..... A OrCC Recon eanem ditto 
2 cdittanm Gibbo: Meletiactscstatssents ditto 
2by1 2 keyed straight cupboard locks ... ditto 
2 ditto ditto SExcepaphBochenasotn ww. ditto 
2% ditto ditto socmusdec ... ditto 
8 ditto ditto Maddocecicacesssencuees ditto 
34 ditto ditto napersaeetoel wee Gitto 
4 ditto CLO mmetasiactdseces we» Aitto 
If extra strong padlocks, OXETA ssesscsecessere ditto 
2by1 2-keyed hand made epmnoere locks ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto esssereee, itto 


23 ditto ditto ditto soreceoee GittO 
3 ditto ditto ditto ereteseso CLULO) 


834 ditto ditto ditto aeerensve CIUEO: 
4 ditto ditto ditto sererseee Gitto 
2by1 2 keyed cut cupboard locks ...... on 


3 ditto ditto edsssreihecchecctaserve ditto 
33 ditto ditto 
4 ditto ditto , 
2by1 ditto ditto hand made ......... ditto 
83 ditto ditto ditto Feaconess) GIULO 


33 ditto ditto ditto Metscces, C1600 


4 ditto ditto ditto eeseevssr) GLLCO 
If extra strong padlocks, extra..........+. . ditto 
Two-BoLT WARDROBE Locks, fixed— 
Blin. 2 keyed hand made ...sseeserewererereee Aitho 


ooeeneee 


4 ditto ditto éroangecn ditto 


Cuxst, desk, pedestal, ee livkplate cupboard 
locks— 


Qby l 2 keyed «......cc-cssseccees +. ditto 

23 ditto ditto 

3 ditto ditto 

33 ditto sve. Aitto 

APTAIGEON FP iececsssrecscatessscevs vosasersancent® GIOLO 

Qby1 Akeyed hand Made ..everseeeerere Aitto 

2% ditto ditto sapelessocensastipssvere gL 000 

8 ditto ditto amencnonss ditto 

8k ditto ditto —....s0s. Setecnonerves ditto 

A ditto Gift —ssisescserereveceansecs . ditto 

43 ditto CUELOM IME vee scssaemretseenvesease ditto 

Tf extra strong padlock, extra ..,..-.ssse0 ditto 

Escutcheon lock ..........csseesessecseessrsersenes ditto 
8hin. 6 lever sliding door cupboard lock, __ 

MACHINE MAE .......cseeceeecersevenecceveroneos ditto 


Locks made to differ, but with a master key to 
pass, are charged at 1s. 9d. per lock extra. 
Cabinet locks with only one key are 6d. per 

lock less than 2 keyed. 
All Cabinet locks made en suite are charged at 
3d, per lock more than 1 keyed. 
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Parent Hotprast Locks, fixed—till or drawer 
to spring — 


2Fin. 2 keyed machine Made «e,..s00000+ sores CCH 
3 ditto ditto ..... Ns sees Gitto 
Straicut Cupsoarp Locks bg spring, fixed — 

2kin. 2 keyed machine made . nleaeecean: CAULD 


3 ditto ditto eateaners seeseee Aitto 
8: = ditto ditto Reb seeee hobsed casverean IDLO: 


Cur Cupsoarp locks to spring— 
3in. 2 keyed, machine made .......... sevseeee Gitto 
SEM Git me GittOy ger cccxcecpene Ry ore. ditto 


Gee ae Hold-Fast Self-Acting Spring Locks, 
Pillar and | wall letter box locks, : keys ... each 


Ditto CiCCO Meee nL Sere care . ditto 
Ditto ditto 5 soseseeee Gitto 
Ditto ditto Gh icesses CIGtO 
Ditto ditto ie crnearets . ditto 
Ditto ditto Cer ect ditto 
Bin, 2 keyed drawer 1ockS.......e+.sssssseereeses ditto 
Zin. 2 ditto cut cupboard locks ............... ditto 
83 ditto ditto aeecedrs .. ditto 
83 2keyed straight ditto . ditto 
3% ditto CIGLOMammnees srs css ditto 


Parent Iron Holdfast padlocks— 


2in. 2 wate wsawaeen wrenerincebeenzace ead hosters ditto 
2% ditto starseolscs¥opscassssessscirn eee Gitto 
8 ditto nacusevebosatedecsducvenenatl we. ditto 
EPS aehinroy | anne Bese Sbsaetdsse deepue sete tuide SiCQAULO) 
Brass ditto— 

lin. 2 keyed machine Made..,..0....s000000 ... Gitto 
1} ditto ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto ditto 
13 ditto ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto Seascapes CEUCO 
24 8=6ditto ditto ditto 
25 ditto ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto Jasssevseeesss QltlOo 
34 ditto ditto PeaceresetenCibto 
1 ditto hand made ditto 
Z ditto ditto ditto 
1 ditto ditto soesheovostene ditto 
1¥ ditto ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto 
21 ditto ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto . ditto 
33 ditto ditto rELROccOsebecoecor acco mune) 


New safe guard padlock — 
2hin, 2keyed iron sc. ncsodddinaragdoe soe ditto 
3 ditto ditto 

84 ~— ditto ditto 
2 ditto brass 
23 = ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 


bh 


co 


12 brass compound twice locking and 4 


Best Fine warded lock, fixed— 
Rim dead— 

4in. and din. 2 keyed ........... seer 
6 ditto GIGCO MS pasassaeseane Sc SBL ROOST . ditto 


Rim drawback, 3 bolt, fixed— 


Sin. and Yin, y) keyed without furniture... ditto 
10 ditto ditto sessesees GLGCO 
12 ditto ditto ssoeereee Gitto 
Rim 2 bolt, fixed— : 
6in, 2 keyed without foenicare Ficeeerese | CIULO 


Tp ditto i" LEG saceqilacth coabooysn tes? GAbbO 
By Mitbo Ge GILG ses ncsnseonecaenrconsen, GAUEO 


Coprrr-WaRpED Stock Locks, fixed— 

Tin. aNd SiN. 2-KeyEM ..ccccecserecsoscessseesvervee CACH 

9in.. cp ae dittomen. ditto 

Brass pulpit latches and furniture com- 
plete, and fixed ......... Seettecssse G1ULO 

Keys extra to stock and other Jocks. seseisce GLUO 


No. 3 Quauity 4-lever Locks, fixed— 


2in. brass till locks, 1 key ..... 
23 ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
2in. brass Cupboard (cut), 1 ‘key 
2 ditto ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto ditto 
33 ditto ditto ditto 


serene ao oo ditto 
“4. ditto ditto GittO) “sc..cscseresess GILLO 


33 brass wardrobe locks, 2 lever............... ditto 
3h ditto ditto ditto... we» Gitto 
ain. 1-keyed brass desk pedestal ‘and link J 
plate cupboard locks ..,,....5..... Sco ditto 
23 «ditto ditto Tekeved Reem omey <iedee ditto 
3 ditto ditto AittO .os.c0000 vveoe GIttO 
33 = ditto ~—_ ditto GittO ......ccecceere ditto 
4 ditto ditto GittOvewcstecsatscess ditto 
2in, 1-keyed brass bili cupboard locks ditto 
BED ditto.) Gittow actos rcs .. ditto 
3 Gitto ittO ...000...00 shaceeres seers Gitto 


3h Aitto tt arssssevere SECOrEoS ditto 

4 Gitto! * “CiGLO: sceissccasssesense ditto 

Any of the above, if en “suite, 8d. each extra, 
and these prices are one dozen of a kind. 


Mortisz Night Latches, No. 27, fixed— 

Bdin, 2-keyed 4 lever ........eceeseeserssserers ve. each 
3in. japanned 2-keyed, nickel.. «se. Gitto 
1-sided brass furniture per set, ‘fixed, ‘Is. 4d. 


MorrisEe Dead Locks, No. 90, fixed— 
23in. 1-keyed, 4-lever ..... Seineteciaie: cactesese each 
4 ditto ditto in 

6 ditto ditto ee 


Rim Dead Locks, No. 93, fixed — : 

4in, 1-keyed 4 lever ... Tessvcaspsevg CLULO 
6 ditto GILLON esc iecsosuvoceustes ditto 
7 ditto ditto 


Mortist Locks No. 9, fixed— 
6in. 1-keyed 4-lever, 2 brass bolts. 
7 ditto ditto 


Rim Dead Locks, No. 18, fixed— 
4, 5, and 6in. 1 nickel-plated tee and 

2 lever OLS) sevens one * severe Gitto 
Ditto ditto oa levers. acsseeenes ieaeteou spe ditto 
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Rim Locks, 2 brass bolts, No. 36, fixed— 
6in. 1 nickel-plated key and 2 levers ...... each 
o eeCitsO. -“AiUbO -wzcesdei eden toe neues . ditto 


Kayr’s Push and Pull Locks, fixed— 


2-bolt mortise lock, iron lock bolts and 
adjustable plate 44in, to spindle of lock, 


PLOVETE 5, sighrotines sassrsatiserigir eeee e RLEEO. 
Ditto ditto = 4 levers ......sec0essse0e0. Gitto 
Ditto with brass bolts and adjustable 

plates 5in. to spindle oo... .usecesecsseeseee Gitto 
Ditto. ditto 4leyers ...., Van eWaeaVincoonetee ditto 
Two-bolt very strong brass mortise lock, 

4 lever, 5in. to spindle, and highly 

Pinished | .0h sss, sien Bhs onthe aceeausecadoedl aise ditto 
Ditto ditto 6 levers ws eeseeeeersereee Gitto 
Large sized brass mortise lock, 5 lever, 

with strong brass adjustable striking 

DlalOe wy, exstetcscescrrorsent seeceeveserent + ditto 
Ditto ditto Glevers ...ccececeecccccsoue Gitto 
Brass rebated dead mortise lock, with 4 

IBVORS -atasepeastielscsce¥e esuesayasdadevate sos vsayty ditto 
Ditto ditto 6levers ..... iidcasiachdesthanevens ditto 
Brass mortise latch, 5in. to spindle ......... ditto 
Adjustable striking plate for large lock... ditto 
Ditto for small ditto...... Dbenasiasriaasaneaoss soe ditto 
Ditto for latch......... oe ccrastancndsvebwaaseettae ditto 

niture from per set, fixed .....cicccccees : 
Spring cupboard catches w.ccc.cccccecseceeceeces 


Verity's Patent dead-weight locks, fixed— 


6in. mortise lock, iron case, 1 lever ......... each 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto S ditto ........ ditto 

7 ditto ditto 1 ditto ....,.... ditto 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto ....0600. ditto 
Ditto ditto 3 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 4 ditto .......0. ditto 
6in: brass-cased 1 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 3 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 4 ditto ......... ditto 

q ditto ditto 1 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto .......0. ditto 
Ditto ditto Bidittome.. ce ditto 
Ditto ditto 4 CIGGO nace aes ditto 
6in, rim lock with iron case, 1 ditto ......... ditto 
itto ditto 2 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 3 GiGGO. cohunc.ss ditto 
Ditto ditto th CIGGO! cy score ditto 

8 ditto ditto Rn rope A ditto 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto ..... we. ditto 
Ditto ditto 3 ditto ......... ditto 

_ Ditto ditto 4 ditt sciscces ditto 
6in. ditto with brass case, 1 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto 2 ditto ..... sae Gitto 
Ditto ditto 3 ditto ......... ditto 
Ditto ditto A GiIttO secvssce . ditto 

8 ditto ditto 1 ditto .%, ditto 
Ditto ditto A GiGtO ss Gidea ditto 
Ditto ditto S'GULO 2.000 . ditto 
Ditto ditto 4 ditto sees Gitto 


All furniture extra. 
Hix's Looks, fixed— 


and two iron bolts _...... teeeseee cesses CACR 
Ditto with two brass bolts ................ ditto 
6in, brass bushed, solid brass wards, 
RROOUON (SDIIN Gk tre ete ck eek Mite ditto 
Yin. ditto ditto ditto 
Sin. ditto ditto eteidinises te ditto 
Gin, brass, two-bolt warded.e.ccsssscccse ditto 
Ditto with two levers ..,..0.. ditto 
Ditto reeded and polished ........... ditto 
Ditto 4 lover Se. ccas ee, ditto 
Ditto ditto reeded and polished ,..,. ditto 
3in, reversible upright rim locks serves Gitto 
33 ditto 2 levers and 2 brass bolts . ditto 
Ditto, all polished brass ....06..4..0.... nemetaae ditto 
3in, upright mortise locks ........... Mee ceeveed ditto 
33 itto GIGEO!  Sise tate martes eR HEbO 
Half rebating, each extra ........ itto 
6in. reversible mortise locks, with 2levers ditto 
7 ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 
6 aitt with 4 levers and 2 iron 
BONIS Nae Bt ays cece. nee sec esusoeder eas GIttO 
6 ditto and 2 brass bolts sdagee vane och GAOTO 
7 ditto ditto GittO .s....00c008 Gitto 
6 GistO Pall brass.s0ccis0s asacee. ct ditto 
REVERSIBLE Centrebit Mortise Locks— 
Gin. 1 lever 2 iron bolts........,cesecceccecsecsee ditto 
ditto 2 brass bolts ., ditto 
3 lever ditto rye ditto 
ditto half rebated ...........csc0..., itto 
2-leyer double-handed roller bolf 
mortise locks, with gunmetal roller 
and steel follower ..........sesesesees.., ditto 
ie GGG | ditt" Wee ut Ne, foe), ah ditto 
If with master key, ext1a...icccscccee.., ditto 
Yaue Locks, fixed— 
tim ‘or drawback %......osfecssétesisece each 23 
Ditto ditto ......, Mavi a seesin dieakas «sae ditto 10 
Mortise, 2 side, dead.....cececccccecsecsee, ditto 16 
Ditto ditto locking latches ...... ditto 8 
Night latches ...........6.. faa from 9 
ortise locks, 2 bolt ...... xseteey ene Ga we Gitto 2S 
2hin. Dox Or desk LOCK ...sceccecesccoeesceseceese each 
3 ditto ditto é sesdae'ses ditto 
4 dit DiitO = # <Abcandsvdtetereate vevhsse ditto 
Me > Gill Or rarer iascedien: oe Oe ditto 
3 GO eh haseieaed ty and spas vere avenea JALOLO 
23 cut cupboard ditto........... nasnges san es Gitto 
8 IGG Ae ee ee ee eee aicnp aed Sancunieen ditto 
4 RIO so cccuceea eee see Antal ditto 
23 straightdittoditto .............. ssceee Gitto 
8 ditto ditto... sivdbeeecs ésve, cov Gitto 
4 ditto ditto devsvetartiosd erescesees Gitto 
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Bromneap-DovuGtas springless locks, fixed— £ 8s. d. 
6in, rim 4 leyer with brass bolts.........+ each 010 6 
7 ditto ditto sesseseeececssserssrerseee Gitto O11 6 
6: Vaitto 212 lever. GitGo ccc: sececnacattecassecane ditto 0 8 0 
7 ditto ditto sesessseerssseererseeeoeree Gitto O 9 0 
6in. mortise 4 lever and brass bolts ......... ditto 012 6 
Ditto 2 ditto ditto sesesaves OL 010 6 
Ditto 8 ditto ditto atabaenee FOIULO. LO SONG 

5in. mortise night latch, 2 keys and brass 
DOIES | cnc icietaco sce esesteicnssetascseukecaaeraeeRckO NO) 41 SANG 
SE . 


OSBORNE HOUSE. 


i bees important new addition to Her Majesty 
the Queen’s marine residence at Osborne, 
Isle of Wight, is now virtually completed, but 
there is still a month’s work for the decorators in 
the Durbar room. The design of Mr. J. R. 
Mann, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor of works to the 
Osborne Estate, was approved over two years 
ago, April 1890, and the work was immediately 
commenced by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co., 
Gray’s Inn-road, London, who have carried out 
all the work with the exception of the ornamenta- 
tion of the Indian room,'to be known in future 
as the Durbar Room, which is being done by 
Messrs. Geo. Jackson and Sons, Rathbone-place, 
London. The carcase was completed in eight 
months, and the entire block, with the above 
exception, in sixteen months. During the several 
occasions the Court was in residence the work 
was stopped, thus delaying the work a good deal. 
The extreme dimensions are 120ft. long, 43ft. 
wide, and 45ft. high. The central 70ft. pro- 
jects nearly 2ft. before, and is also higher than 
the ends. It runs parallel to the building join- 
ing the main and household wings, which has a 
colonnade on the first floor. A long connecting 
corridor was necessary in order to obtain a 
symmetrical elevation. Junction is made with 
the nearly square pavilion building (that occupied 
by the Queen and other members of the Royal 
family) at the corner to the left of the entrance 
portico, near the foot of the flag tower. The 
new design is, of course, in harmony with the 
older buildings in the Italian Renaissance style, 
rustications and pilasters being the main features. 
The new building is only two-storied, the older 
blocks being, without exception, of three. 

The building returns to the pavilion only wide 
enough for a i0ft. corridor; at the terrace or 
lower end a large serving-room is fitted up with 
the necessary appurtenances, hot closets, &c. 
Lwo doors lead from this one across the landing 
of the principal stairs into the Durbar Room; 
the other on to the serving-stairs from the base- 
ment landing, and by a second door into the 
Durbar Room. The Durbar Room, with its large 
bay window, is on the lawn side of the building, 
the main corridor being on the quadrangle side. 
Ahead of the main corridor, and at right angles 
toit, a passage returns leading into the hall of 
the front entrance. On the right of the en- 
trance a flight of stairs lead to the floor above; 
on the left there is a small waiting-room. 

The space on the one-pair floor above the 
Durbar Room (60 by 30ft.) is divided by half-brick 
partitions into three commodious rooms. The 
three casements of the centre room communicate 
with the paved roof of the bay window, At 
each end of the building there are two bed- 
rooms. 

The main staircase is lit by a lantern light ; 
the return passages are also partially lit by 
borrowed lights in the framed roof. Owing to 
the different levels of the ceilings of the ground 
floor, there are three floor-lines to the first floor, 
necessitating two flights of steps in the main 
corridor. 

Windows with three-quarter Corinthian columns 
on the ground floor, witha level block cornice, are 
a novelty in the design, there being so such in 
the older building. The enriched Ionic caps to 
the ground-floor pilasters seem to have been sug- 
gested by Michael Angelo’s design at the Roman 
College. The caps to the Ionic pilasters above are 
not enriched. ‘The centre portion has a massive 
upper block cornice enriched with egg-and. 
tongue, the plain frieze being cushioned. The 
cornice below is broken over the pilasters, with 
cushioned frieze only at the break; it is, together 
with the upper cornice of the ends, enriched 
with dentils. The entire building is surmounted 
by a massive balustrade. Above the dados of the 
lower portions vases are fixed. The front 
entrance has a rusticated impost, a voussoir to 
the circular head returning plain under the soffit f 
engaged Doric columns are on either side. 
Above the door leading from the return corridor 
on to the terrace is an imitation oyster-shell, pro- 
jecting 2ft. forward, supported by a bracket at 
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each edge. The letters ‘“‘V.R.’’ stand out in 
high relief from a richly-ornamented frieze 
between the door-head and shell. An architraye 
runs round the opening. 

The work has been done in a very substantial 
manner. The building is fireproof, with 
the exception of the roof directly above the 
Durbar Room, which is queen-framed and slated. 
The principals are 30ft. span, averaging 8ft. 
centres; the flat top is only 2ft. above the balus- 
trade. 
directly on the edge of a large well 10ft. diameter 
and 3dft. deep, being one of a number forming a 
reserve water supply, the ordinary supply being 
obtained from one 100,000-gallon covered reser- 
voir one mile away, the water being pumped 
thence by steam power into the cisterns through- 
out the house. In order to carry the wall across 
the well, a monolithic mass of concrete was 
formed half-way round the 9in. dome ; above the 
footings to the 18in. wall, three double-headed 
ordinary steel railway bars 21ft. long were firmly 
bedded and tied in, the brickwork being executed 
round it in Portland cement. The floors are 
formed of half-brick arches springing from corbels 
or rolled joists, the spandrels after being filled in 
with dry brick rubble. The girders carrying the 
ceiling of the Durbar Room are built up of 
wrought iron 2lin. and 22hin. deep: those 
carrying the half- brick partitions have 
an extra thickness to the compression flange. 
The spandrels of roof arches are filled up 
with concrete to Gin. above the crowns 
of the arches, and laid to fall 2in. in 
10ft. ; two courses of sole tiles (1lin. by 6in. by 
lin.) were then laid in cement, the surface being 
finished by an inch rendering of Portland cement. 
All walls are built solid; all external walls are 
battened internally, horizontals of oak 3in. by 
1jin., 2ft. 6in. centres ; verticals 24in. by 1iin., 
of deal, 15in. centres. Hot water is laid on to 
the bath and the sinks, the supply being drawn 
from a copper cylinder in the roof, in circulation 
with an inner copper vessel of a small boiler in 
the basement. On the ground floor there are 
2,500ft. of 4in. hot-water pipe. The coils of pipe 
are laid in brick channels where there is no 
basement, and incased in the ceiling where there 
is. Brass hit-or-miss ventilators are placed at 
convenient points in the corridors both on the 


ground and first floor for the admission of the — 


warm air, brick shafts carrying the air from 
the chambers. In order to tie the walls together, 
and thus materially strengthen the carcase, 3in. 
by jin, endless W.I. bond was bedded 2in. from 
the inner face of the wall at all girder-levels, 
thus also counteracting the thrust of floor arches. 
If in any case the thrust of an arch came 
directly on the wall, the substance of the bond 
was increased to 3in. by din. é 

The Durbar Room so-called, by its nature an 
Indian room, is 60ft. long by 30ft. wide, and 
19ft. high, with a large bay window 17ft. by 8ft. 
on the lawn side. It was to supply a room of 
these dimensions that the wing was built, there 
being no room, except the drawing-room, in the 
house approaching this size. For the almost annual 
visits of the Emperor of Germany, and on such 
occasions as the visit of the French Fleet, a large 
dining-room is essential, Bhai Ram Singh, from 
the School of Art, Lahore, is the artist; the work 
is a creditable monument to his skill as an artist, 
and also as amodeller. The design is so intricate 
and unsymmetrical that it is next to impossible 
to give a comprehensive description of it. The ceil- 
ing is composed of large panels and beams, with 
ornament, generally in very high relief, covering 
the entire surface; circular pendants project. 
down from the junction of the beams. Members 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms enter 
largely into the ornament. The profuseness of 
the enrichment, and being of such a varied and 
prominent character, produces a wonderfully 
fantastic effect. The panels were cast in one in 
fibrous plaster; the beams mitring covered the 
joints. Double brackets of magnificent design 
intercept and break the coved cornice at suitable 
points, <A dado 5ft. high (including starting and 
sub-base) runs round the room, framed in maho- 
gany, with panels in papier-maché and carton 
pierre. A gallery intended for musicians pro- 
jects 6ft. from the wall at the lower end, partly 
supported on two piers; from floor to floor is 
about 9ft. The centre 16ft. between the piers 
has three large openings, the centre one, being 
widest, leading on to a balcony carved in maho- 
gany, with panels between the stiles of a very 
intricate and effective geometrical pattern, These 
panels were executed in India. 


At one spot the exterior wall came 


*’ 
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The chimneypiece on the opposite side central 
of the bay window is framed in mahogany with 
carton-pierre enrichment. Three columns placed 
triangularly on plan form the jambs. The 
opening is oft. square ; thick chamfered pieces of 
veined marble protect the woodwork from the 
stove. Above the chimneypiece stands an 
enormous peacock with extended tail, covering a 
surface oft. square. The large opening to the 
bay is arched, the domed ceiling to the bay 
abuts against the arch. The principal entrance 
is from the main corridor by folding doors (10ft. 
by 6ft.) Above the door in a recess sits com- 
posedly a miniature representation of the Hindoo 
god Schwwiji. Besides the above door there are 
twoat each end. The whole will be painted and 
finished in white and gold. When completed, 
this room will look one of the grandest in the 
country. 

————___6 =n ¢ —________ 


CHIPS. 


The first section of a steam laundry has just been 
built in Onslow-street, Guildford, at a cost of 
£2,000, As at present fitted the laundry will employ 
between 45 and 50 hands. Messrs. EH. and A. Miles 
have been the builders, and Mr. A. J. Sturges the 
architect, the work being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Adams. Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott, and Co. supplied the machinery, and the 
electric light plant has been supplied by Messrs. 
Appleton, Burbey, and Williamson. 


An important work of restoration is being carried 
on at Ely Cathedral. The roof was found in some 
parts to be in a bad state, the wood being much 
decayed. The work of restoration was commenced 
a month or two ago, but it has proved a more for- 
midable undertaking than was at first anticipated. 
About 30 tons of new lead have already been used 
in the re-covering of the roof. 


The will of Mr. Henry Brown, late of Highfield, 
Luton, Beds, timber merchant, who died on May lst 
has been proved, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £28,000. 


The concluding meetings of the annual congress 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association were 
held on Friday at Lianddullo. Excursions were 
afterwards made to the old British fortress and 
earthworks of Carngoch and Castellmeuric, the 
ancient churches of Llangadock, Lilanfairarbryn, 
ar agen spa Llandovery Castle, and the Roman 
mtation. 


The city council of York have resolved to form a 
promenade on the Clementhorpe bank of the Ouse 
at an estimated cost of £4,800. 


The annual loan collection of pictures at the 
People’s Palace, Mile End-road, London, was 
opened to the public on Saturday, and will remain 
on view until the 10th September. This year the 
show at the People’s Palace is quite up to the high 
level reached in former years, and covers more 
space than on any previous occasion. The works 
on loan include examples by Sir J. Gilbert, E. 
Long, J. E. Hodgson, F', Goodall, Phil Morris, J. W. 
Nisterhouse, Dendy Sadler, H. T. Wells, and Briton 

iviere. 


The church porch at Ruyton-XI.-Towns, Salop, 
has just been carried out by Mr. Warwick Edwards, 
from plans by Mr, A, H, Lioyd-Oswell, of Shrews- 
bury. 

At the Pontypridd police-court, on Wednesday, 
the Pontypridd local board summoned S. F. Lewis, of 
Llandaii, who is erecting a large number of houses 
at Pontypridd, for proceeding with the erection of 
certain dwelling-houses before the plans were 
passed. The clerk to the board conducted the 
prosecution, and the defendant, who pleaded that 
a Bn committed the offence in ignorance, was 

ned 103. 


In connection with the restoration of the ancient 
Grammar School and Guildhall at Stratford-on- 
Avon, now in progress, some interesting discoveries 
have been made, Human bones, portions of coffins, 
and fragments of wrought ironwork have been 
found wherever it has been necessary to excavate 
for new foundations. There have also been found 
pieces of carved and moulded stone, exactly cor- 
responding with the chapel of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross, which was rebuilt in the time of Henry VII. 


The formal opening of the Market House, 
erected by the Bilston Township Commissioners, 
upon the old market ground, off Church-street, 
Bilston, took place on the 9th inst. The plans 
were prepared by Mr.S. Horton, of Wednesbury, 
the contract was undertaken by Messrs. Dorse and 
Son, of Cradley Heath, and the total cost has been 
£8,000. The premises consist of a single rectangular 
hall, without structural divisions, but divided up 
into 140 stalls and shops. Out-offices are provided 
in Vine-street. The hall is lighted by roof lights. 
The building is constructed almost entirely of red 
brick, but in the principal frontage the material is 
terracotta, 


Building hrtelligence, 


Birmincuam. — Four very important new 
buildings, or additions to existing buildings, for 
educational purposes, are, says the Birmingham 
Post, now in hand in that city—namely, large 
and important additions to Mason College and 
the Municipal School of Art, a Girls’ Grammar 
School at Camp Hill, and a Seventh Standard 
School for purposes of technical instruction at 
Small Heath. The additions to Mason’s College 
are being made at the rear, and consist of medical 
schools to cost £20,000; Messrs. Cossins and Pea- 
cock are the architects, and Messrs. W. and J. 
Webb, also of Birmingham, are the builders. 
The Central Municipal School of Art is being 
enlarged by the addition of a wing of nearly 
equal size. The extension is being carried out 
by Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, and the 
builder is Mr. John Bowen. The cost of the 
building, apart from the site, will be about 
£11,500. This extension will complete a block 
of important public buildings, consisting of the 
School of Art, the Parish Offices, the School 
Board Offices, and the Medical Institute, entirely 
covering the large area bounded by Hdmund- 
street, Margaret-street, Cornwall-street, and 
Newhall-street. The girls’ department, now 
being added to the Camp Hill Grammar School, 
is being built from plans by Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain, Messrs. Moffatt and Son being the 
builders, and at the same time the accommodation 
in the boys’ school is being increased from 250 to 
350 places. The building is Modern Gothic in 
character, and faced with red brick, terracotta 
being used for dressings; 312 girls will be 
accommodated, and the total outlay will be 
£15,000. The new board school at Small Heath 
will cost about the same amount, and is a one- 
story building for 300 boys and 300 girls. 
Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Coventry-road, 
Birmingham, is the contractor. 


Bowtrye, Braprorp.—The buildings at Bow- 
ling Cemetery have been completed by the 
erection of the Roman Catholic chapel. The 
chapel occupies a position at the eastern 
extremity of the central terrace, the Noncon- 
formist chapel being at the western end. The 
chapel provides sitting accommodation for about 
one hundred persons. Messrs. Morley and 
Woodhouse are the architects, and the contractors 
for the several works have been—W. Farnish, 
mason; F. Clough, plumber; John Bolton, 
plasterer ; ‘Thornton Brothers, slaters; A. 
Arundel, painter, all of Bradford ; and J. Deacon, 
joiner, of Shipley. 


BrowNEeDGE.—The Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Mary, Brownedge, near Preston, built in 
1828, has been practically reconstructed from 
plans by Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of West- 
minster, and was reopened on Sunday week. 
The edifice is now cruciform in shape. On each 
side of the nave large transepts have been erected, 
and on either side of the chancel are chapels. A 
gallery has been erected at the west end, prin- 
cipally for the accommodation of the choir. 
A new altar is being erected; it is composed 
principally of Uttoxeter alabaster and marble 
shafts; the canopy, when completed, will be 
30ft. from the floor. Round the sanctuary, and 
forming corbels to the shafts between the win- 
dows, are angels bearing musical instruments, 
carved in Stourton stone. ‘The carving has been 
done under the superintendence of Mr. P. Honan, 
of Chester, who has the altar in hand. The 
present accommodation is for 1,100 persons. 
The contractor was Mr. Charles Walker, of 
Arthur-street, Preston. 


Kinpart Carueprat.—A meeting was held at 
the courthouse, Kildare, for the purpose of 
raising funds to complete the restoration of St. 
Bridgid’s Episcopal Cathedral—a building erected 
in 1229, but allowed to fall into ruin in the 17th 
century. About twenty years ago £7,000 was 
subscribed, and the work was commenced, but 
was suspended, and in December, 1890, a fresh 
effort was made and another £2,000 was con- 
tributed, while the present proposal is to obtain 
a further £2,000 for the completion of the choir. 
The committee’s report stated that the new choir 
is being built by Mr. Henry Sharpe, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.S.A., 
diocesan architect. ‘The character of the old 
masonry is being reproduced as closely as pos- 
sible in the new, and the architectural features of 
the building are preserved. ‘The east wall is 


pierced by three single-light lancet windows. 
There are two single lights in each flank. The 
crenulated finish to the stonework at the level of 
the eaves will be continued as on the nave and 
transepts, and the stepped gable will terminate 
with a cross, Inside it is proposed to finish the 
walls without plaster. Caen stone arcading 
carved in diaper work will cover portions of the 
north and south faces, and run across the east 
end to the level of the window-sills. On the 
south side the divisions form the sedilia and 
credence table. Hach compartment is sur- 
mounted by a trefoil head and gablet, with 
carved finial. The portion of the arcading imme- 
diately behind the holy table has a greater pro- 
jection from the face of the wall, and is divided 
into quatrefoiled panels, finishing under the 
centre light with a crenulated cornice, the whole 
forming a reredos. ‘The present contract em- 
braces but a portion of the work to be done, but 
will, when finished, leave this ancient cathedral 
complete, so far as the structure is concerned, 
and in the cruciform shape in which it stood 
before its destruction in 1641. Much, however, 
remains to be done internally—the finishing of 
the walls of the nave and transept, filling the 
windows with rolled cathedral glass, laying a con- 
crete floor and tiling, putting in adequate heat- 
ing apparatus, stalls, seating accommodation, and 
an organ. 


Soutuport.—The scheme for the erection of a 
new infirmary in Southport has taken a practical 
shape. The plans sent in by Mr. C. 8. ingham, 
of Manchester, have been adopted by the general 
committee, and working plans are now in course 
of preparation. The committee originally de- 
cided that the cost of the building (apart from 
furnishing) should not exceed £12,000, but the 
expenditure will be much greater. The bene- 
ficiaries of the Scarisbrick estate have given the 
site (on Scarisbrick New-road), which is valued 
at £5,000, and the subscriptions already promised 
amount to £15,400. 


Tensy.—The foundation stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Church to be built in the 
Potter’s Field at Tenby was laid on Wednesday 
week. ‘The principal dimensions of the church 
are:—Chancel, 20ft. by 18ft. 6in.; sacristy, 
15ft. 8in. by 12ft.; nave, 63ft. by 30ft. On the 
south side will be a side chapel and the confes- 
sional, The east end will abut on the road, the 
sanctuary being lighted by two single-light 
windows. It will have an elevation externally 
of 47ft., the front being furnished with carvings 
of saints, the centre niche being filled with a 
full-sized figure and ornamental carvings. On 
the south side of the nave will be an arcade, 
preparatory to the extension of the building by 
an aisle. In the west end there will be a four- 
light window, over a gallery, the latter being 
approached through a turret stair. The turret 
stair will have an elevation of 40ft., surmounted 
by a spire 20ft. in height. The church will be 
built of native stone, with Bath stone dressings 
for windows. The architect is Mr. F. A. 
Walters, F.8.A., 4, Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, and the contractor, Mr. Geo. Richards, 
builder, Tenby. The cost of the building, ex- 
clusive of the site, will be upwards of £2,000. 


It is proposed to build a theatre to seat 2,200 
people near the Tate Free Library in Brixton-road, 
The building is to be of red brick with stone 
dressings; the lighting will be by electricity, and 
the auditorium is to be free from columns. Messrs. 
Crewe and Sprague are the architects, and Messrs, 
Newman the builders. 


The Bristol rural sanitary authority have under 
consideration a scheme for a supply of water for 
Woiton-under-Edge, to be derived from Hamlin’s 
Brake. Mr. Cotterell, C.E., of Bristol, has pre- 
pared the plans and report, and estimated the cost 
at £6,500. 


During last week operations were commenced on 
the Middlewich section of the North Staffordshire 
Canal in connection with the scheme for widening 
and deepening the whole length of the canal from 
Preston Brook to the Potteries, a distance of about 
30 miles. About 500 men are now at work on No, 1 
section, which is twelve milesin length, and extends 
from Middlewich to Anderton. It is intended to 
widen the canal to a uniform width of 45ft., and to 
make it a uniform depth of 6ft., so as to allow of 
the passage of steam barges carrying about 80 tons. 
This will necessitate extensive alterations, as all 
the locks have to be widened from 7ft. (as at 
present) to about 16ft., and the numerous bridges 
along the canal will have to be taken down and 
rebuilt. The alterations will cost over £50,000. 
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Tue Cost or tHE Mancuester Sure Canau.— 
The special committee of the corporation charged 
with the consideration of the affairs of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal submitted an important report 
to the city council at its meeting on Wednesday. 
The report gives detailed statements concerning 
the financial position of the company, and the 
estimated cost of works and equipment to open 
the canal for trafficto Manchester. The estimate 
of the engineers, Mr. E. Leader Williams, chief 
engineer of the Canal Company, and Mr. George 
H. Hill, engineer to the corporation, is that from 
the Ist June last until the 30th December, 1893 
—the date at which it is expected the canal will 
be completed—the total outlay on the works will 
be £2,182,433. They add that this estimate does 
not provide for any contingencies such as damage 
by floods other than a sum of £85,000, which is 
included in the amount of the total outlay. It 
appears from this that in addition to the loan of 
three million already arranged by the Manchester 
Corporation, a sum of £1,489,282 will be required 
for the completion of the canal. Consideration 
of the report has been postponed till Sept. 7th. 


a _ 


CHIPS. 


The building to house the Althorpe collection, 
Mrs. Ryland’s gift to Manchester, has for some 
time been in course of erection on a site between 
Spinningfield and Wood-street, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. The architectis Mr. Basil Champneys. 


The last day for sending in competitive designs 
for the municipal technical schools at Manchester 
was Tuesday in this week. 


The music-hall in Oxford- street, W., has 
been pulled down, and will be replaced by anew 
one built on modern plans, and seating nearly 
2,000 persons. Mr. Frank Kirk is the contractor. 
The memorial stone was laid on Monday by Mr. 
Charles Morton. 


Damage to the extent of over £10,000 was 
oocasioned by the fire which occurred on Monday 
at Mr. L. Duke’s premises, the Alexandra Timber 
Wharf, on the banks of the Regent's Canal, Hackney. 


At Worcester, Ernest W. Sumner, a builder, was 
committed for trial on Friday, at the assizes, 
charged with having incited William Sampson, one 
of his workmen, to set fire to a workshop on 
August 4. We gave the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion last week. 


The repaving and recausewaying of London 
Bridge were commenced on Monday, and will occa- 
sion some public inconvenience till the end of next 
week, as only one line of traffic in each direction is 
allowed in the meanwhile. The contract has been 
taken at about £5,000 by Messrs. Mowlem and Co., 
whose men will be employed night and day during 
the fortnight required for the operations. 


The foundation stone of an infants’ department 
which is being added to St. Saviour’s Church 
schools, Herne Hill-road, Camberwell, was laid on 
Tuesday week. The schools will accommodate 100 
infants. Mr. J. R. Manning, M.S.A., is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Rodwell the builder. 


The corporation of Cardiff have unanimously 
decided to retain for themselves powers obtained 
under a provisional order, and electric-light works 
are to be started at once for supplying current on 
the moderate high-tension system within the com- 
pulsory area of the town. A plan has been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. H. Massey, electrical engineer, 
and the scheme will be carried out by the borough 
engineer and his staff, 


Bruce Castle Park, Lordship-lane, Tottenham, 
recently acquired by the Tottenham Local Board at 
a cost of £15,000, to be defrayed out of the rates, 
was on Saturday thrown open to the public. The 
park is well timbered and nearly 20 acres in extent. 
As the name suggests, it contains the modernised 
remains of the castle built by the grandfather of 
King Robert the Bruce. 


A Royal charter has been granted for the incor- 

ration of Torquay and Southend-on-Sea as 
oroughs. 

The name of Mr, Murray Wyatt Marshall, 
timber merchant of Godalming, Andover, and 
Haslemere, has been placed on the commission of 
the peace for the first-named borough. 


The parish church of Stoke-next-Guildford was 
reopened by the Bishop of Winchester last week, 
after the reroofing of the nave, and the removal of 
the organ from the western gallery to the chancel, 
and the reconstruction of the instrument. Mr. R. 
Wood, of Guildford, carried out the building 
operations at a cost of £350, and Messrs. Bishop 
and Son, of Marylebone-road, N.W., the organ 
repairs at a further cost of £260. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused, All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwagps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. e 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New @ealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The on for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Saiiure for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 
SLI, L., LL, Lil., LIV., LVIU., LIX., LxX., 
LXI., and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

ReEcEIvED.—G. M. and B. R. Co.—Geologist.—- B. 8. P.— 
J. W.—F. T. B. Co,—Lancastrian,—W. T. (Truro). 


Correspondence, 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 12th inst., under the 
heading ‘‘Chips’’ on p. 2385, you state that the 
parish church of Bourton-on-the-Water is being 
reseated and restored by Mr. George Poole, con- 
tractor, of Bourton-on-the-Hill. 

The real facts of the case are that the church of 
Bourton-on-the- Hill is being reseated in pitch-pine 
by the village carpenter, Mr. George Poole, from 
my designs and instructions. The fine old church 
is not being restored or touched in any way, and 
the church at Bourton-on-the-Water, some eight or 
nine miles off, has nothing to do with the matter at 
all. This latter has been restored by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson. 

Ishall be glad if you will correct this in your 
next issue.—I am, &c., EK. Guy DAWBER. 

22, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C., Aug. 13. 


i - O 


Mr. S. Towlson, surveyor to the Erith Local 


Board, has been appointed surveyor to the Cheshunt 
Local Board. 


A special service was held last week at Rolleston 
parish church in celebration of the completion of 
the restoration and enlargement; Sir Arthur 
Blomfield and Son, architects. A new north aisle 
and vestry have been constructed. The vestry is 
situated at the east end, and is partitioned by an 
oak screen. The seats and benches in, and the 
roofing of, the main aisle are of the same wood, 
while the floors are laid with tiles similar to those 
in the nave, which, with the south aisle, has also 
been provided with a fresh roof. The old walls 
have undergone renovation. The special gifts 
include a lectern of burnished brass, an oak pul it, 
reared on a stone base, with brass hand-rail, Sa a 
reredos in alabaster, the latter subject being repre- 
sentative of the Transfiguration, executed by Mr. 
R. Bridgman, of Lichfield. The three-light east 
window has been extended. 


Intercommaunication, 


——+$4+——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[1(825.] — Multiplying Sketches. — Could any 
reader tell me of a simple method of producing a number 
of copies of letters with sketches, &c? I have tried the 
“stylograph,” but find it unsuitable on account of the 
dotted line, while the gelatine copier I have is a complete 
failure ?—F. H. 8. 


(10826.]—Well.—Having a dumb well to construct 
about 50 yards from building (residence), and being in 


doubt as to best means and system of constructing it, I 


should esteem it a kindness of some reader would give me 
his opinion as to system, &c. At present I propose build- 
ing it with open shaft to discharge gases 6ft. above 
ground, and with an arrangement for separating soli 
from liquid matter.—X XX. 


[108.7.]—Boiler.—Will some reader tell me how to 
calculate the following? A boiler can be filled by two 
pipes—one fillsit in 40 minutes, and the other in 50 
minutes ; the discharge-cock empties it in 25 minutes. 
How long will it take to fill the boiler if the two inflow 
pipes and the discharge cock are all open together; 

if the discharge-cock and one pipe are open.— CIRCULATION. 


2 
Tegal. 
—_+-$9—— 
RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. 

ESTRICTIVE covenants in old leases are 
R sometimes found difficult of construction, 
because of the changes in trade that have taken 
place since they were drawn up, and the different 
meanings that some of the old words have since 
acquired. This is frequently felt in the case of 
restrictive covenants as to the kind of business 
that may or may not be carried on upon the 
premises in question. It may be here noted that 
if it is intended to prevent a house being used for 
any other purposes than a private residence, the 
shortest and simplest way is to declare this by 
making the lessee covenant to occupy it as a 
private dwelling-house only, without referring to 
any trade or business whatever. But if it is 
desired only to prevent the use of the premises 
for a certain stated business, whether by lessor 
or lessee, it is advisable to define and explain the 


trade that is to be excluded more carefully than 
is often done by the use of a single word. 


Ina recent case (‘Fitz v. Iles,” Times, Aug. 12), 


an action was brought to enforce the performance 
of a covenant made by the lessor in a lease of 
103, Bermondsey-road, and which was let to the 
lessee as a coffee-shop, whereby the lessor bound 
himself not to let any other shop in the same 
street over which he had any control for the 
purpose of a coffee-house. It appeared that the 
lessor had let to the two other defendants in the 
case No. 113, in the same road, under a 
lease by which they as lessees covenanted 
not to use the premises as a coffee-house. It 
appeared, however, that these defendants as such 
tenants were going to sell cups of tea and coffee 
and light refreshments generally, and were going 
to open a billiard-room on the premises. The 
plaintiff now applied for an injunction to 
restrain the defendant his lessor from letting 
these premises as a ‘‘ coffee-house,” in breach of 
his covenant not to do so, and to restrain the 
other defendants his lessees from so using 
the premises. As against the defendant the 
lessor the Court held there was no case, because 
hehad put a similar restrictive covenant in his 
lease to his tenants, and had bound them not to 
open as a coffee-house; but the Judge granted the 
injunction asked against the other defendants, 
these tenants, because he thought their business 
was substantially a breach of the covenant, taking 
the old word, ‘‘ coffee-house,’’ in its modern 
meaning, of a place where cups of tea and coffee 
could be obtained. 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


rc —__—— 


A museum was opened at Hastings on Tuesday 
on one floor of the Brassey Institution. The arti- 
cles on exhibition include the original charter 
granted to the borough by Queen Elizabeth, and a 
case of coins of Sussex mints of the time of Athel- 
stan, contributed by Mr. Barlow Webb. Sir An- 
chitel Ashburnham lends a cloth of gold, part of 
the corporation cand used at the coronation of 
George II. in 1727. The museum has also been 
enriched by the Rev. J. W. Tottenham, Mr. Felix 
Joseph, Mr, Charles Dawson, and others. 


Se 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FREEHOLD LAND At LEYTONSTONE,—Surveyors’ 
Institution, June 23rd and July 14th (before Mr. 
Charles Bidwell, F.S.I., of Ely and Cambridge, 
umpire; Mr, Herbert H. Fuller, F.S.I., of 15, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, E.C., arbitrator for 
the claimant ; and Mr. Howard Martin, F.S.1., of 
the firm of Messrs. Thurgood and Martin, 27, 
Chancery-lane, W.C., arbitrator for the railway 
company.)—Taylor v. Tottenham and Forest Gate 
Railway Company.—The claimant in this compensa- 
tion case was Mr. Richard Taylor, of Landermere- 
villas, Granleigh-road, Leytonstone, Essex, and his 
claim was laid in respect of a parcel of freehold 
land (with old buildings thereon) situate in Gran- 
leigh-road, Leytonstone. The property is about 
half an acre in extent, or 18,500sq.ft., and had been 
used by the claimant for eleven years past asa 
machinery depdt. Mr. Atherley-Jones, M.P., and 
Mr. C, EH. Seth-Smith (instructed by Messrs. Morse, 
Hewitt, and Farman, 37, Walbrook, E.C.) appeared 
for the claimant; and Mr. H. F. Dickens, Q C., and 
Mr. R. J. Parker (instructed by Messrs. F. C. 
Matthews and Browne, 151, Cannon-street, E.C.) 
represented the railway company. The case occu- 
pied two complete days—viz., June 23 and July 14 
—and the witnesses examined on behalf of the 
claimant were Mr. E. H. Bousfield (Messrs. Edwin 
Fox and Bousfield, 99, Gresham-street, E.C.), Mr. 
Richard Taylor (the claimant), Mrs. Ada Wallace, 
Mr. F. Allchin (engineer), Mr. H. H. Fuller, 
B.S.1, Mr. G. F. Morris, F.S.I. (Messrs. Protheroe 
and Morris, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., and 
Leytonstone), Mr. E. F. R. Wylde (Messrs. Wylde 
and Venables, 69, Moorgate-street, accountants), 
and others ; and the witnesses for the railway com- 
pany were Mr. Daniel Watney, F.S.I. (Messrs. 
Daniel Watney and Son, 33, Poultry, H.C.), Mr. 
Howard Martin, F.S.I., Mr. Christopher Oakley, 
F.S.1I. (Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, 
10, Waterloo-place, S.W.), Mr. Wilfred Airy (civil 
engineer, Great, Queen-street, S.W.), Mr. A. A. Hol- 
lingsworth, and Mr. George Shead, accountant, of 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. From the evidence 
it appeared that the property had been in the 
claimant’s possession as freeholder since 1881, and 
that it was partially covered with buildings con- 
sisting of stables and a large barn, all of them being 
ancient brick structures. There was also a large 
yard, and the claimant let off a portion of the 
premises, and carried on his business as a dealer in, 
and repairer of, boilers, engines, and other 
machinery. The land was alike valuable both as 
trade premises and as eligible building land. 
Mr, EH. H. Bousfield valued the land, as partly trade 
premises and partly building sites, at £2,552. 
Mr, H. H. Faller valued the land at £2,820, and 
Mr, G. F. Morris made the total value £2,904. In 
the claim was included an item for loss sustained by 


. the claimant on a forced sale of his stock-in-trade, 


and there was also a claim in respect of goodwill. 
The evidence adduced on behalf of the railway 
company as to the value of the land was as follows :— 
Mr. Daniel Watney valued the same at £741; 
Mr. Martin valued it at £708; Mr. R. L. Curtis 
valued it at £718; and Mr. Christopher Oakley 
valued it at £686. The claimant gave evidence to 
the effect that he had raised the sum of £900 on 
mortgage of the premises about four years ago. He 
further gave evidence as to his trade claim and the 
earnings of his business over a period of three years, 
and was cross-examined at great length. Mr. 
Wylde stated that he had examined the claimant’s 
tough day-book (this being the only book kept), 
and he found that the gross sales for 1888 amounted 
to £1,869, in 1889 the amount was £3,049, and in 1890 
the gross sales were £2,462. Mr. Charles Bidwell 
has awarded the claimant the sum of £2,345. 


TAXATION OF ARBITRATORS’ FrES.—In the Queen’s 
Bench Division, on the 11th inst., an application was 
made iz re an arbitration between Prebble and 
Robinson and another. Mr. Moyses, for the defend- 
ant, said this was an arbitration between a builder 
named Prebble and Messrs. Robinson and Fisher, 
and the question raised was whether arbitrators’ 
fees were subject to taxation. The Master and the 
Judge at Chambers had held that they were not, 
and therefore the present appeal. The two arbi- 
trators and the umpire, who were all surveyors, sat 
at the Imperial Hotel for one day for five or six 
hours, and for two hours upon a second day, and 
their charges amounted to £153 odd. The award 
was that Robinson and Fisher should pay Prebble 
£310 and costs, and the amount of their charges was 
paid by Prebble to take uptheaward. The amount 
was included in the costs, and upon taxation 
defendants objected to the amount, but it was held 
that ths question could not be gone into in view of 
a recent decision. Mr. Marshall, for tho plaintiff, 
said no doubt the arbitrators only sat a day anda 
part of another day at the Imperial Hotel, but the 
arbitrators and the umpire had previously met on the 
spot for the purpose of measuring up the work. 
Afterwards, moreover, the arbitrators met the 
umpire for two days, and the award had to be 
drawn up and submitted tocounsel. The £153 also 
included an amount for the hire of the room, so 
that upon the whole it might be found to be reason- 


able. The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Cave 
concurred in allowing the appeal. 


BANKRUPTCY OF AN ILFRACOMBE AROHITECT.— 
At Barnstaple Bankruptcy Court on Thursday in 
last week, the case of Joseph Yeardye, architect, 
of Ilfracombe, was called. The statement of 
accounts showed that the gross liabilities of £2,824 
ls. 113d. were made up as follows :—Unsecured 
creditors, £458 10s. 73d.; fully secured creditors, 
£1,870; partly secured, £330 ; contingent liabilities, 
£132; rent and wages, £33 lls. 4d. The liabilities 
expected to rank for dividend were £580 10s. 73d., 
against which were placed assets amounting to 
£885 0s. 8d., giving a surplus of £300. £810 of the 
assets represented surplus from securities in the 
hands of creditors fully secured. 


Re W. F. Conty.—An adjourned first meeting 
was held under this failure on Friday. The debtor, 
a builder and contractor, carrying on business in 
Fore-street, City, returned his gross liabilities as 
£25,225, of which £22,255 are treated as fully 
secured, and assets £1,020. The debtor commenced 
in December, 1888, with a capital of £500, and his 
business has consisted in contract work and specu- 
lative building in London. A composition of 7s. 6d. 
in the pound was accepted, payable in two instal- 
ments at one and four months. 


Re James GREENWOOD.—The bankrupt, who 
traded as a builder and contractor at 86, Cannon- 
street, City, and Maltby-street, Bermondsey, uader 
the style of James Greenwood and Son, failed in 
November last, and applied for his discharge on 
Friday. Proofs amounting to £5,525 have been 
made, and the trustee reports that the assets will 
realise about £9,000, that a dividend of 10s. in the 
pound has been declared, and that a further divi- 
dend of 10s. will ba paid. No offence was reported, 
and Mr. Registrar Hope granted the bankrupt his 
immediate discharge, together with a certificate 
that his failure was due solely to misfortune, with- 
out misconduct on his part. 


ImporTANT ARBITRATION CASE AT ILFRACOMBE. — 
Lz Linvre AND Drnnzs v. W. H. Gounp.—This 
case, which was referred by Mc. Justice Hawkins 
on July 2nd, came before Mr. Edward Ridley, Q C., 
an Official Referee of the High Court of Justice, at 
the Town Hall, Ilfracombe, on the 10th inst. The 
parties were Mrs, Caroline Margaret Le Lievre and 
Edgar Thomas Martin Dennes (plaintiffs) and 
W. H. Gould, architect and surveyor, of Ilfracombe 
(defendant). The action was one for damages for 
giving certificates which were not trustworthy in 
the matter of houses at Kingsley-avenue, Ilfra- 
combe. Mr. Montague Lush, in opening the case, 
stated that Mr. Hunt, of London, was the architect 
of two houses at Kingsley-avenue, adjoining the 
Wildercombe Park Estate, and the builder was 
Wa. Lovering, who, it was arranged, should be 
financed by the plaintiff Dennes upon certificates 
being given by Mr. Gould, a local surveyor, that 
the buildings had reached certain stages, and that 
they were erected in accordance with a ‘ schedule 
of advances.’’ The sum of £850 was to be advanced 
in eight instalments, when certain conditions had 
been complied with. The double capacity occupied 
by Mr. Gould of being surveyor to the Local Board, 
as well as being the agent of the plaintiff, gave him 
extra opportunities for seeing that the work was 
properly done. The work .of erection by Lovering 
began, and after about £400 had been advanced by 
Dennes, he transferred the mortgage deed to the 
plaintiff Le Lievre, and sheadvanced the remainder 
of the sum. In November, 1891, the property was 
inspected by Mr. Hunt, who interviewed Mr. Gould 
and told him that, from what he had heard, the 
houses were not properly built. They inspected the 
property together, including the drainage, which 
furnished great cause for complaint,and he believed 
Mr. Gould expressed hisown astonishment at what he 
saw : the whole of thedrainage would have to berecon- 
structed ; the main walls were out of perpendicular, 
and the houses were worth next to nothing. 
Judgment was obtained against Lovering in the 
County Court, but it was fruitless, as they could 
not obtain a penny. After this a formal complaint 
was made to Mr. Gould, who replied that he did 
not undertake to value, but simply gave certificates 
that the building had reached certain stages, and 
that the sums previously agreed upon to bs advanced 
were consequently due. Counsel also asserted that 
Mr. Gould was acting in a third capacity, as 
builders’ merchant, and supplied Lovering with lime 
and other material. This was not vital, but would 
serve to show that there were inducements to tempt 
Mr, Gould to be more free in granting certificates 
than he otherwise might have been. The Court 
then adjourned to inspect the buildings, after which 
Mr. Hunt was called, and corroborated the counsel's 
statement as to Lovering being financed by the 
plaintiffs. He afterwards visited Ilfracombe, and 
examined the buildings, when: he found them in 
a very unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Gould in- 
formed him that he had only been paid the sum 
of 5s. per certificate to report on the progress 
of the building, and not on the matter of the 
structure. Mr. Arnold Thorne, F.RI.B.A., of 
Burnstaple, said he surveyed the houses in Decem- 


ber, 1891, and found the mortar was of a very 
inferior quality, and hardly contained a vestige of 
lime: the walls were not perpendicular, and no 
special provision had been made to keep out the 
damp. The drainage also was very bad, and he 
considered that the certificates must have been given 
in total ignorance of the condition of the building. 
It would require at least £200 or £250 to make the 
houses at all habitable. Mr. Harbottle, of Exeter, 
county surveyor, corroborated the last witness.— 
On Thursday, the 11th inst., Mr. Ffinch madea 
speech for the defence, and evidence was given by 
Mr. Joliffe, mason, and Mr. Gould. The Official 
Referee, in giving judgment, said Mr. Gould was 
certainly much to blame for the negligence he had 
shown, and he should have given judgment against 
him in the sum of £300 damages had it not been for 
a technical objection, which was that he decided 
that Mr. Dennes, in so far as he had lost interest in 
the case, was not the proper plaintiff. He should, 
therefore, give judgment in favour of the defendant, 
with costs, but give the plaintiff leave to appeal to 
the Courts on the ground of the objection, and stay 
costs until September on these grounds. 


ARCHITECTS’ CLAIM FOR COMMISSION.—CLEGG 
AnD Sons v. THE INTERNATIONAL OKONITE Com- 
PANY, Limirep.—At the Liverpool Assizes, on 
Thursday, August 11th, judgment was given in this 
case, which was tried on the previous Tuesday. 
Tne action was brought by the plaintiffs, who are 
architects in Manchester, against the defendants, 
mauufacturersof electrical wiresand cablesat Newton 
Heath, for professional services in connection with 
the erection of defendants’ works. The defendants 
counter-claimed damages for alleged negligence. 
Mr. Justice Denman said the claim was for 
£129 133. 3d., balance of commission earned and 
work done by the plantifis, and the great question 
was, had the plaintiffs made out that they were 
entitled to remuneration at the rate of 3 per cent. 
commission, which was claimed, or at the rate of 
23 per cent. He had carefully looked into the 
matter, and had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Clege’s recollection of the bargain was to be pre- 
ferred. He thought the plaintiffs had made out 
that part of their case, subject to any small de- 
duction with regard to the amount on which the 
commission was to be claimed. The second item in 
the claim was for £73 63., which was for a good 
many things, such as preparing drawings, original 
surveys, &c., and he did not think that this claim 
was other than a fair and reasonable one. With 
respect to the counter-claim, he did not find that 
the defendants had suffered any damage by reason 
of any negligence on the part of the plaintiffs. 
His lordship therefore gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed on the claim and 
counter-claim, with costs. 


In RE Witttam GARDNER, HasTBouRNE.—At a 
special sitting of the Eastbourne Bankruptcy Court 
held on Monday, William Gardner, a builder, of 
Eastbourne, presented himself for his public exa- 
amination. The gross liabilities, according to the 
statement of affairs, were £5,362 19s. 9d., of which 
only £352 143. 1d. was expected to rank for divi- 
dend. The assets were stated to be £382 17s. 9d., 
showing a surplus of £20 53. 8d. The debtor was 
examined by Mr. Cully, the official receiver. He 
came to Hastbourne eight or nine years ago from 
Brighton, where he had worked for Mr. Chappell. 
He started in Eastbourne without capital, and 
commenced speculative building in 1882. He had 
not kept books other than a pocket-book. He was 
closely questioned as to his dealing with the mort- 
gagee of his property, and the examination was 
adjourned till Oct. 6th. 


oz ¢—__—_ 


A new bank is in course of erection at Bowness, 
for Messrs. Wakefield, Crewdson, and Co. Messrs. 
T. and M. Atkinson, of Windermere, are the 
contractors. 


At the Milverton Police-court last week, William 
Slater, surveyor to the Warwickshire Oounty 
Council, was charged with keeping a carriage for 
which he had no license. He pleaded guilty, but 
added that he did not know the carriage was liable, 
inasmuch as he was allowed a horse and trap as 
surveyor to the County Council. The Bench thought 
there had been some misunderstanding, and dis- 
missed the case on payment of 12s. 6d. 


The question of providing an ocean miil steam- 
ship pier at Portishead, Bristol, is being pushed 
forward with vigour. The money, about £200,000, 
is promised by a syndicate, and a provisional con- 
tract has been entered into with Messrs. Pearson, 
of London, who are in negotiation for the purchase 
of the necessary quarries for raising the stone. 


At the Kremlin at Moscow work has recently 
been resumed on the colossal monument in the 
course of erection to the Czar Alexander II. This 
will be 154ft. in width by 123ft. in depth, and is in 
harmony with the Kremlin itself, which includes 
features both of the Italian and the Byzantine 
styles. In the interior will be placed a statue, 
heroic in scale, of the Emperor, in green bronze, 
on a pedestal of granite. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS, 


Ey, Carpirr.—The rural authority, at their 
monthly meeting on the 10th imst., accepted the 
ofier of the guardians of Ely schools to contribute 
£600 towards the drainage of the village of Ely on 
condition that the sewage of Ely schools was taken 
in. The guardians are spending about £20,000 on 
the extension of the schools, and are anxious about 
the drainage, which at present is very unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Fraser, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor to the rural sani- 
tary authority, has prepared plans and estimates for 
a scheme costing about £1,000 and a yearl 


Our Office Table. 


We are able to authoritatively contradict the 
current rumour that it is intended to pull down 
Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, for an extension of 
the Bank of Scotland. No such scheme of 
demolition is contemplated. The report probably 
arose from the fact that Crosby Hall Chambers, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, were recently 
removed, and are being rebuilt. They contained 


subsidy to the corporation of Cardiff of about | little of interest ; part of an old ceiling was given 
£40 for permission to drain into their sewer,|to the authorities of South Kensington Court, 


which is to be 
The sanitary authority also resolved to give two 
months’ notice, in accordance with section 53 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, of their intention to con- 
struct a reservoir for the supply of water for the 
parish of Padyr, in accordance with plans prepared 
by their surveyor, Mr. Fraser, A.M.I.C.E., at an 
estimated cost of about £1,500. 


LLANDAFF.—The sewering of Llandaff Yard and 
Maindy, in the district of the Cardiff Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, is now, with the exception of the 
pumping-station, complete. The authorities are 
very anxious to connect with the joint sewer into 
which this part of their district is to be drained, but 
for some unexplained reason permission to connect 
is withheld by the joint board, although several 
applications have been made by the rural authority. 
The cost of this scheme will be about £3,500. 


WuitcuurcH.—The Whitchurch vestry held a 
meeting at the board schools, Whitchurch, on the 
5th inst. to consider plans prepared by Mr. Fraser, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the rural sanitary 
authority, for the drainage of that parish. The 
plans, as explained by Mr. Fraser, provide for a 
large prospective population. The scheme is divided 
into nine sections, and is estimated to cost about 
£6,200. The meeting was eventually adjourned for 
a fortnight, so that the ratepayers of the parish 
might have a chance of inspecting the plans. 


Orr 2 —______ 


CHIPS. 


The Wandsworth district board of works pro- 
ceeded, on Wednesday week, to elect a surveyor at 
a salary of £300 a year, rising by regular increments 
to £450. Out of 83 candidates Mr. P. Dodd, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., for the past five years surveyor to 
the local board of Southend-on-Sea, was elected. 


The town council of Aberdeen had before them 
on Monday plans by Mr. W. Dyack, burgh surveyor, 
showing various alternative sites, six in number, 
proposed for the Woodside public park. A site at 
Hilton, recommended by the surveyor, was adopted 
by the council. The park will be about 13:12 acres 
in extent, and the cost is estimated at £3,200. 


The Aberdeen Town Council have adopted plans 
for the building of a police-court and offices on the 
site of the prison in Lodge-walk, at an estimated 
cost of £10,000. 


The works in connection with the erection of a 
new hospital for Halifax, which have been stopped 
for some time owing to the lack of funds, have been 
resumed this week, Mr. Justice Chitty having 
sanctioned the proposal to sell the old infirmary and 
apply the proceeds to the new structure. The 
hospital will be on the one-storied pavilion plan, 
and is being erected from designs by Messrs. Wor- 
thington and Elgood, of Manchester, selected in 
competition, The estimated cost is £60,000, exclu- 
sive of site. 


At a Consistory Court of London Diocese held 
on Tuesday, Dr. Tristram granted a faculty for the 
erection of a memorial external pulpit at the west 
endof Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone, and also 
for a baptistery at the south-east angle, and the 
introduction of the electric light in the same church, 
at a total outlay of £2,000. The Chancellor re- 
marked that there were now very few open-air 
pulpits, though both before and after the Reforma- 
tion they were by no meansunknown. The Court, 
some years ago, gave its sanction to the erection of 
such a pulpit outside Whitechapel Church, and 
much good had resulted from that decision. At the 
same Court faculties were granted to All Hallows 
Barking to improve the church and to lay out the 
churchyard as a recreation ground, at an outlay of 
£8,000; to St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, to make altera- 
tions at a cost of £1,200; and to Finchley Parish 
Church, to build a choir vestry at the cost of £300. 


Messrs. Reckitt, of Hull, have informed the in- 
firmary authorities in that town that they have 
agreed to purchase the large hotel at Withernsea, 
with 3} acres of garden and grounds, which pre- 
mises they propose to hand over for the purpose of 
a convalescent home. The offer has been cordially 
accepted. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board held a special 
meeting on Tuesday, when it was agreed to pur- 
chase 15 acres of land in Tottenham for the erection 
of a hospital to accommodate 400 fever cases, 


| 


extended for that purpose. | while a fine chimneypiece has been carefully pre- 


served, and will be set up in the new building to 
be erected on the site from the plans of Mr. 
William W. Gwyther, of Temple-chambers, E.C. 


In the course of operations connected with the 
regulation of the outflow from Haining Loch, 
near Selkirk, there has been discovered a sub- 
terranean passage, the existence of which was 
entirely unknown. The subway is 6ft. in height 
by 2ft. Gin. wide, and its floor is 17ft. above the 
present level of the loch, and although the water 
has been lowered, it can never have been so high 
as this. It is supposed to have been asecret way 
of escape to the loch either from the Haining 
Tower, which was occupied by a cadet branch of 
the Buccleuch Scotts between 1463 and 1625, or, 
less probably, from Selkirk Castle on the adjoin- 
ing Peel Hill, In M‘Gibbon and Ross’s ‘ Castel- 
lated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,” 
reviewed by us last week, there are several 
references to similar subways, notably one at 
Yester Castle. 


Tue building of a hospital for Sydney has re- 
vealed that the local hospital board and also the 
New South Wales Parliament have peculiar views 
as to what constitutes fair play towards profes- 
sionalmen. We mentioned in May last that as 
far back as 1879 the design by Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, F.R.I.B.A., of Sydney, was adopted for 
the hospital, and owing to the growth of the city 
it was subsequently decided to increase the ac- 
commodation by 80 beds. The competition de- 
signs were thrown overboard, but Mr. Rowe was 
appointed architect, and instructed to prepare 
fresh plans, and to change the facing material 
from brick to stone. In 1888, when £69,000 out 
of an estimated £140,000 had been expended, a 
change of Government took place, and the new 
Ministry stopped the works. After a long dis- 
cussion in the House, the Government instructed 
a Mr. Kirkpatrick to complete the undertaking, 
although his design was not placed in the 
original competition. The Sydney Hospital 
Board have since received a claim from Mr. 
Rowe for £7,000 for commission for the un- 
executed works. The board decided to reply, 
pointing out that as they had paid Mr. Rowe 
over £3,450, being 5 per cent. on the portion 
actually built under his supervision, they con- 
sidered he had been fully remunerated, and it 
was pointed out that if litigation should arise, it 
would necessarily be between Mr. Rowe and the 
Government, who had taken the work out of the 
hands of the boaré. Public opinion in the Aus- 
tralian colonies seems, from this and other in- 
cidents which have come under our notice, to be 
on an even lower level than it was in this 
country before the Competitions Memorial Com- 
mittee took action fourteen years ago. 


Or 


The Parisian Academy of Sciences and Arts, Paris, 
have awarded the First Class Grand Diploma of 
Honour and Great Gold Medal to Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson, and Co., the well-known ventilating, 
sanitary, and heating engineers, of London and Glas- 
gow ; and also conferred upon their Mr. J. D. Gray 
Thompson the title “ Membre d’ Honneur,” this being 
the highest honour they could bestow in recognition 
of their latest improved systems of ventilation, 
heating, and sanitation. 


Daring a gale in the Rhondda Valley, on Tues- 
day, a portion of the walling of St. Illtyd’s Church 
at Penycraig, now in course of erection, was blown 
down, causing serious injury to three of the masons 
—a father and son named James, and another man 
named Bryant. 


Additions are about to be made to the residence 
of Professor Huxley, F.R.S., in Staveley-road, 
Eastbourne. Messrs. Waller and Son are the 
architects, and Mr. J. Harding is the builder, 


The name of W. Macie Leir Seaman, of Victoria- 
mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, architect, 
appears in Tuesday’s Gazette among the receiving 
orders in bankruptcy. 


Trade Pehys. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


A UNIFoRM WaGE For Municrpan Emrnoyns. 

t{ a meeting held on Sunday afternoon in 
Regent’s Park, under the auspices of the National 
Union of Masons, Paviors, Settmakers, Quarrymen, 
and Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
the purpose of considering the question of establish- 
ing a uniform weskly wage for all municipal and 
vestry workers throughout the country, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed:—‘‘ That this meeting, 
having heard the statements of the stoneworkers, 
calls upon all corporations, councils, vestries, 
and district boards to pay a uniform weekly wage 
of not less than 42s. to masons and paviors, 33s. to 
hammermen, and 30s. to labourers; and, further, 
that they receive the same privilege as the officials 
—viz., that full pay should be given for Bank 
Holidays, as well as one week’s holiday in the 
summer ; that half-pay be allowed in sickness, and 
full pay in cases of accidents on the works; and 
that local bodies should appoint committees to be 
the courts of appeal for workmen haying 
grievances.”’ 


BristoL.—The bricklayers’ strike has ended, the 
men having agreed to return to work on condition 
that they give notice to all branches of the building 
trades in Bristol for Feb. 28, 1893, of a proposed 
reduction of hours to 48 in summer and 45} in 
winter. 


DunDEE.—The operative painters at present em- 
ployed in painting the Dundee public schools went 
out on strike on Monday. The dispute has arisen 
in connection with the Dundee School Board having 
accepted a painting contract for several of the 
schools from an employer who is alleged to be 


paying his men less than the standard rate of - 


wages, 


HUDDERSFIELD.—The operative masons, who came 
out on strike in July for an increase of 1d. per hour 
and half an hour off on Saturdays, have obtained 


the half-hour and an advance of 34d. per hour, the . 


advance to commence on Monday last. They have 
consented to an arbitration clause for the settlement 
of disputes being inserted in the code of rules regu- 
lating the trade in Huddersfield. 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TyNE.—The builders’ labourers 
in this city have been on strike for some time for an 
advance of wages and code of working rules. The 
master builders and contractors reopened their 
works on Tuesday, and employed labourers who 
were willing to resume work on the terms offered. 


Some went in, but a majority still hold out, and © 


are supported in their demands by the local 
branches of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society. 


Rocupate. — To end the strike among the 
plasterers, Mr. W. Shepherd, secretary to the 
Master Builders’ Association, recently offered two 
proposals to the operative plasterers—namely, 83d. 


per hour and the old working rules or 83d. per 


our and the working rules as proposed by 
the masters, which rules include an alteration in 
place for payment of wages, extension of local 
boundary, hare date of notice for alteration of rules. 
The men refuse this, demanding an advance of 4d. 
per hour, making wages 84d. per hour, and the old 
rules. The masters’ offer to submit the dispute to 
arbitration has also been refused by the operatives. 


Or 2 
CHIPS. 


A new Masonic hall, specially designed by Mr. 
George Fenton Lambert, architect, of Bridgend and 
Aberayon, to accommodate the members of the 
Ogmore Lodge of Freemasons, has recently .been 
opened in the former town. Special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, which is carried out on 
the Boyle system. 


The grammar school, Ormskirk, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s Patent 
Manchester Grates, the same being supplied by Mr. 
KE. H. Shorland, of Manchester. : 


A meeting of the joint committees of Ross, Cro- 
martie, and Sutherland County Councils was held 
on Monday for the vonsideration of offers for re- 
building Bonar Bridge. It was moved and seconded 
that the offer by Sir William Arrol and Co., Glas- 
gow, be accepted, to which an amendment was 
proposed that the offer by Messrs. Abernethy, Aber- 
deen, be accepted. On going to the vote, a majority 
voted for Sir William Arrol’s offer to rebuild the 
bridge in ten months for £12,584 17s. The bridge 
will be in three spans, composed of bowstring steel 
girders, with a clear waterway of 315ft., being 
55ft. longer than Telford's bridge on the same site, 
destroyed by floods last winter. 


A memorial window has recently been placed in 
the south aisle of Holy Trinity Church, Bear-lane, 
Leeds. 
the Temple’’ and ‘“‘The Agnus Dei.’’ It is from 
the studio of Mr. W. G. Taylor, Berners-street, 
London, 


The subjects are ‘‘The Presentation in ~ 
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DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and €0,, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICH, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Srders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera] 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—This cooling Ointment 
perseyeringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy for 
overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and bronchitis 
may be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom banished 
by Holloway’s simple and effective treatment. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOX WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


EE? ——_—— 
TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Brzprorp.—For the erection of elementary schools, 
Clapham-road, Bedford, for the Governors of the Harpur 


Trust. Mr. Henry Young, Midland-road, Bedford, 

architect :— 
Spencer, T. .., as aes «w. £5,800 0 0 
Haynes, W. .. te ees ono 5,675 0 0 
Wharton, J. ... ose oy) ove 5,590 0 0 
White, J. P. ... eee eee tee 5,557 0 0 
Corby and Son a eae ase 5,499 0 0 
Foster, 8. (accepted) at 007 5,203 0 0 


Bromuzy.—For alterations and additions to 10 and 11, 
Bromley Common, Kent, for Mr. Christopher Turner. 
Messrs. Bushell and Crosier, 22, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C., architects :— 


Graham .,., oo eee ex) sos ~=£829.10: 0 
Draper ... cee. aor nee con 753 10 0 
Taylor and Son, Bromley* ... Br 686 10 0 
Roper 489 0 0 


* Accepted with modifications. 

Canning Town, E.—For the erection of a block of 
schools to accommodate 1,570 children, including care- 
taker’s house and cookery room, and inclosing and tar- 
paving playgrounds situate in Hermit-road, Canning 
Town, H., for the West Ham School Board. Messrs. 
J. T. Newman and Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C., archi- 


tects. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Son :— 
Sharpe,G@. ... see Ft see) |~219,250° 0-0 
Morterstds is a8 We SS 118,762 020 
Catley, J. ... nd ane oes 18,540 0 0 
Hearle and Farrow... oon cen 18,448 0 0 
Goodchild, G. and G. C, ... on 17,667 0 0 
Gregarand Son .,, ae ane 17,634. 0 O 
Maddison, W. J.* 16,867 0 0 


* Accepted subj ect to approval by the Education 
Department. 


Cuortry.—For the erection of stables (exclusive of 
fittings) to the Bay Horse Hotel, Whittle-le-Woods, near 
Chorley. Mr. T. C. M. Crook, Old Cross-chambers, 
King William-street, Blackburn, architect :— 

Sharples and Lupton, Whittle-le-Woods £304 8 0 

(Accepted). 


Conway.—For the construction of a water main to be 
attached to the Tubular Bridge for the conveyance of a 
water supply across Conway Bay, for the joint committee 
of the Conway town council, Colwyn Bay local board, and 
the Conway rural sanitary authority. Mr. Farrington, of 
Conway, engineer :— 

Vaughan and Dimont, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted). 


Croypon.—For building six shops ani premises at 
George-street, Croydon. Mr. G. Warren Cooper, M.S.A., 
F.S.I., Bedford Row House, Bedford-row, W.C., archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 


Longley and Co., Crawley... ow. 81,770 0 0 
Peters, P., Horsham aoe aoe 7,300 0 0 
Jelly, W., Wood-green .., aa 7,221 0 0 
. Taylor, M., Croydon- tae ae 7,100 0 0 
Triggs, E., Clapham aa 55 6,700 0 0 
Mid-Kent Building and Contract- 
ing Works, Beckenhan .,, ase 6,687 0 0 
Bullock, A., Croydon “nr ast 6,535 0 0 
Bulled and Co., Croydon ... a 6,379 0 0 
‘Wallis and Sons, Maidstone oo 6,280 0 0 
Saunders, E, J., Croydon* ob 6,209 0 O 
* Accepted. 


Eyes, Surroix.—For work to be executed at the corpor- 
tion farm, for the town council :— 


Day, D., Eye... ass ove oo £65 0 0 
Hines, H., Hye ... oe ae nee 57 0 0 
Skaffham, H., Eye ate a3: ove 53 0 0 


Grimssy.—For the erection of schools for senior girls at 
Holme Hill, for the School Board :— 


Marrows, W.... ses aes cos, 23,027 18) 0 
Grey and Gooseman... BEE soe 3,519 14 0 
Hewins and Goodhand ., one 8,495 0 0 
Vickers, H., Nottingham .,, aa 8,476 11 3 
Grant, F., Cleethorpes... “0 3,452 10 5 
Thompson, J, M., & Son (accepted) 3,236 0 0 


Rest of Grimsby. 


Homerton.—For cleaning, painting, &c., certain wards 
at the Infirmary, High-street, Homerton, N.E., for the 
Guardians of the Hackney Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, 76, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C., architect :— 


Batchelor a AY ass, &1,300) 0 0 
Lewis .. tee aad ne ome 962 0 0 
Barker... cor fs aa ns 782 0 O 
Porter... con Wn dD CoA 697 0 0 
Mills eae ms 5 sae ane 650 0 0 
Flaxman, G, Islington (accepted)... 624 0 0 


Horsetypown.—For various repairs, &c., to premises 
Nos. 1, 2, and 8, Curlew-street, Horselydown. Mr. 
Lawton R. Ford, 8t. Thomas’ Chambers, London-bridge, 
8.E., surveyor :— 

Preston, Wm. (accepted) £205 0 0 


Proprietor & 


Manufacturer : 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


== Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 
less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 


covers for. drains and coal-cellars, flooring 


for public buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


i Broadston Faling Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Schools, &e, Stratford, Col- 

Railway Dublin “4 Earl's Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks 2 ve Road 

Stations. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, _ Sal- 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefiel Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton ; 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, ‘Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road © North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road  Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke — Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate Hospitals 

Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place Pp . 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 

New Street Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill am Leyton Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on-= Orphan Work- lum | 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland B k Tyne ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton arracKS. Normanton Jamaica Level firmary 4 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-@uy’s Hospital 
Bedminster Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under= Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Beseot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Haling Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road Middlesex 2 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhaven County Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum i 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Liandudno ~  Pileck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 

Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barz’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria _ Chatham Trim Bright Streets _ Infirmary 

ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry ‘Winchester Church Path N orthfield 
Bletchley Daubhili Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
Bolton Daybrook Hollinwood Manchester Roade Walsall Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham Street Hospital 
Bolts Bridge Denholme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- Salisbury Road Waterloo, Bush WINDSOR CASTLE, Government 
Bombay, India ab Homerton change Seething Lane Liverpool Dublin, Island Offices, London School’Board, &c., and 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste Bridge ‘ PTs any Hundreds of Public’ and 
ee ee eeeunslow poe Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin, Ship private Buildings in Great Britain 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street and Ireland. 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal pot 3 ith Pri a 
Broadfield Dundee Keighle ilthill Barracks Descriptive Circulars, wi ices sent on 


Broad Street 


v M 
Ealing Common Kemble Junction Milverton 


Snow Hill, Bir- Park 
fe ichanny West End Lane Dundalk 


application. 
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Ieswicu.—For the constructing of a west end bathing 
place on the Manor Marsh at St. Mary Stoke, for the 
corporation :— 

Trew and Co. (accepted) ... £1.014 0 0 

For the erection of the bathing boxes and screens :— 

Borrett, Chas. (accepted) £170 0 O 


Ieswicu.—For the reconstruction of Handford Bridge, 
London-road, for the corporation :— 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich (accepted) _ 
(Lowest of seven tenders received.) 


Leamineaton.—For making a road at the rear of Euston- 
place, for the town council :— 
Jenkins and Son =f an £218 0 0 
Smith and Sons (accepted) ... 163 0 0 


Loypon.—For alterations at No. 23, Budge-row, E.C.. 
for Messrs. English and Son. Messrs, F. Chambers and 
Son, College Hill, E.C., architects :— 

Greenwood, J. ... ya = = 
Grover and Son... “os PA aes 
Hall, Beddall, and Co. 

Laurence and Son ont ine #: 
Smith, W. H. ... vA ae a 597 
Newin Bros. and Co. (accepted) 


£2,565 


a> 

or 

=) 

o 
cooocoe 


aoe 


Loypox.—For the erection of new parish hall and 
library, for the trustees of the St. Mary-le-Strand Free- 
hold Estate Charity in Drury-lane, W.C. Mr. Albert 
Vicars, Somerset Chambers, 151, aie architect :— 


, C. 

Grover and Sons £4,970 ... £2609 0 0 ... £5,230 0 0 
Patman & Fother- 

ingham... 4,760 226..0 O8%7.2.%4;9851 0. 0 
Charteris ... 4,450 198 0 0 4,648 0 0 
Shillitoe ... 4,440 .. 222 0 0 ... 4,662 0 0 
Dove Bros. ane 4.005... 216 0.0m. 4,610 0 0 
Heath  ... sec| By BRO aes EASR AL OD cu, 808. 11 20 
Ashby Bros, 4,219... 2365 0 0 . 4,457 0 0 
Adamsonand§Sons 4,098 ... 225 0 0 .. 4,323 0 0 
Pattinson ... oe 4,08)" oo +240 0 0, ..., 4,520 0 0 
Macey andSons.. 4,075 ... 204 0 0... 4,279 0 0 

A.—General contract. B.—Supplemental estimates. 


C.—Total. 


Lonvon.—For the supply and ‘erection of the construc- 
tional ironwork for the Meredith’s Wharf depot of the 
City of London Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. Major- 
General Webber, C.B., and Colonel Seddon, engineers :— 

Peirson & Co., Fenchurch-street (accepted) £2,896. 


Loypon.—For the erection of huts at the North 
Western Hospital, Haverstock Hill. Messrs. Pennington 
and Bridgen, architects :— 

Wall, H., and Co., Carlton Works, 
Kentish Town (accepted) ; £3,469 0 0 


Loypon.—For the erection of huts, nurse’s room, &ce., 
at the Northern Hospital, Winchmore Hill, Messrs. Pen- 
nington and Bridgen, architects :— 


Todd ... z AY ar oes £9,415 0 0 
Leslie ... ose are 8,297 0 0 
Brass and Son ae 7,910 0 0 
Shurmur eos ees oe 7,544 0 0 
Kirk and Randall ... a 7,466 0 0 
Wall, H., and Co., Carlton Works, 

Kentish Town (accepted) 7,379 0 


[The above appeared in your last week’s issue, but, we 
are informed, was by mistake given Charles Wall andCo , 
and is causing confusion. ] 


Lonpon.— For sundry works in extending the Bayswater 
Jewish Mixed Schools. Messrs. N. 8S Joseph and 
Smithem, 45, Finsbury-payement, E.C., architects :— 

8. Barnett (accepted) ... eae £950 0 0 


Lonpon.—For decorative work at No 21, Pembridge- 
villas, Bayswater. Messrs. N. 8S. Joseph and Smithem, 
45, Finsbury-pavement, architects :— 


Dagnall, J. eas os sae £299 18 0 
Barnett, 8. see igs £85 0 0 
Hanks, H. (accepted)... 218 0 0 


Lonpon.—For sundry structural works at 15, Hyde 
Park-square, W. Messrs. N. 8. Joseph and Smithem, 
45, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., architects :— 

Vare Bros. (accepted) one es £247 0 0 


Newrort, Mon.— For the erection of a gas receiver for 
the town council :— 
Walker and Co., London (accepted) £6,600 0 0 
[A Newport builder’s tender of £10,100 has been ac- 
cepted for the gas tank.] 


Mitt Hitt.—For Wesleyan chapel and school, Mill- 
hill, N. Messrs. Isitt and Adkin, architects :— 


Woodhall, J.W., Whetstone £1,764 2 0 
Chessum and Son, Haggerston .., 1,385 0 0 
Crewe, W., Stamford-hill ... “A 1,349 0 0 
Windebank and Co., Balham .... 1,180 0 0 
Houghton and Son, Stroud Green 1,182 0 0 
Otway. J., Chislehurst XS 1,189 0 0 
Tout, W., Hendon ... ioe fee 1,095 0 0 
Godson and Sons, Kilburn .. are 1,073.00 
Inwood, J., Finsbury Park sce 1,073 0 0 
Sharpe and Son, Ampthill.., amp 1,035 0 0 
Dove, H. M., Watford a5 1,/69 0 0 
Martin and Co., Croydon*... 1,028 0 0 


* Accepted. 
NortHamptTon.—For yilla, Dallington Park, Northamp- 
ton, for Mr. A. J. Cooper. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, 
Northampton, architect :— 
Archer, E. ae Senter aise Be Sas Sono OL O 
Green Bros, (accepted) Ot eee 926 0 0 
Both of Northampton, 


PavpineTon.—For repairs and painting at the infirmary, 
for the guardians of the poor. Messrs. A, and D. 
Harston, architects :— 


Stokes and Co. ase ae om al 017. 020 
Jenner ... eee wh ate ase 753 0 0 
Batchelor cae ot - aes 687 15 0 
Matthews Bros. mae Bae aus 670 0 0 
Hilder and Edge . was ane 663 10 0 
Prout ... a sat fe ee 630 0 0 
Foxley, G., King-street, W.* ... 572 12 6 
* Accepted. 
Sr. Leonarp’s-on+Sza.—For the erection of three 


houses and shops in the Norman-road. Messrs. Elworthy 
and Son, architects. Quantities by the architects :— 


Snow, D. H. ... ee wee £3,004 0 O 
Hughes,C. ... seo eed ao 2,996 0 0 
Salter, T. ane nae ie yy 2,954 0 0 
Taylor Bros. ... eK ai 4, 2,950 0 0 
Moon and Garner... ©... Fe 2,950 0 0 
White, A. H.... ee ose 25 2,945 0 0 
Eldridge and Cruttenden ... ot 2,921 0 0 
Lester, J. as on h ae 2,900 0 0 
Cruttenden, H. E. ... ce wee 2,889 0 0 
Jenkins, P. ... ae s 2,866 0 0 
Morgan, W. (accepted) .. 2,840 0 0 


Architects’ estimate, £2,875. 
Sevenoaxs.—For the erection and fitting of new boiler, 
for the board of guardians :— 


Appleby Bros.. 22 Walbrook o: peaogo © 
Murdock and Cameron = fs 237 0 O 
Fraser, W. J..and Co., London .., 229 0 0 
Somerscales & Son, Keeley ... exe 225 0 0 
Harper Twelvetrees, Cherrytree, 
Lancashire ... Ad FE ¥ 220 0 0 
Gardner & Co., Maidstone ... ove 215 0 0 
Dann, Invicta Works, Maidstone ... 210 0 0 
Dawson, R., & Co., Stalybridge ... 210 0 O 
Braitnwaite, J., and Son, Kendal... 228 0.0 
Benham and Son, Wigmore-street... 199 0 0 
May, H. F., High Holborn ... awe 195 0 0 
Jones, P. S., Rye a, ae nee 198 12 0 
Freeman, W. §8., Otford ... aes 159 0 0 
Sibley, J., Westerham (accepted) ... 139 0 0 


Soutnwakk.— For rebuilding premises Nos. 20 and 22, 
St. George’s-road, S.E., for Messrs. Paulland Son. Mr. 
Lawton R. Ford, St. Thomas’s Chambers, London Bridge, 
§.E., architect :— 


Peacock, A. .., oor exe £1,891 0 0 
Russell, W. F. £0 ase ae 1,589 0 0 
Williams, H.J. aa are $f 1,587 0 0 
Johnson. W., and Co., Lti. 1,575 0 O 
Bullers, J... Ay ae coe 1,550 0 O 
White, A.,and Co. ... wwe 159 00 
Canning and Mullin ., 1,470 0 0 
Downs, W. ... noel os on 1,424 0 0 
Battley, R. G. (accepted) ... AC, 1,429 0 0 


St. Hexen’s.— For the erection of a boat-house at Carr 
Mill Dam, for Col. D. Gamble, C.B. Mr. W. Wallace 
Gandy, St. Helen’s, architect :— 


Davies, R. H. ... eee -. £450 0 0 
Harrison, W. ... ane “ey = 435 0 0 
Beckett, 8. (accepted)... Bee 5 415 0 0 


All of St. Helen’s, 
Toxsripck.—For an iron fence at the workhouse 
grounds, for the board of guardians :-— 
Bayliss, Wolverhampton (accepted) £288 0 0 
Lowest tender received. 


SrratrorD, E.—For the erection of a block of stables, 
store, and slavghter-house, situate in Maryland-road, 
Stratford New Town, E., for the Stratford Co-operative 
and Industrial Society, Ltd. Messrs. J. T. Newman and 
Jacques, 2, Fen-court, H.C., architects. Quantities by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons :— 


Catley, J. a =2 = £5,780 0 0 
Morter, J. is aa ooo a 5,538 0 0 
Maddison, W.J. ... At ihe 5,870 0 0 
Gregar and Son is oan ose 5,353 0 0 
Co-operative Builders oma a 5,112 0 0 
Sharpe, G, (accepted) ee “a 5,00) 0 0 
Hearle and Farrow ... sen $s 4,998 0 0 
Castle and Co. aa a sy 4,952 0 0 
Tronwork :— 
Lindsay ee eee eee ane 1,465 0 06 
Durham and Co. _...., a= sol 1,470 0 0 
Jones, W. (accepted) ova os 1,255 0 0 


Taunton.—For reconstruction of iron and glass roof, 
Pool Wall Mills, for the Taunton Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. F. W. Roberts, M.8.A., 2, Hammet-street, 
Taunton, architect :— 

Spiller, H. J., Taunton (accepted)... £326 0 0 


_ Wa.tHamstow.—For the erection of a detached house 
in the Upper Walthamstow-road, Wood-street, for Mr. 
J. E. Watts. Mr. W. A. Finch, 76, Finsbury-payement, 
E.C., architect :— 


Mollett, J.H. | ... we «. £1,618 0 0 
Holland, J. ... as Ae ota 1,538 9 0 
Thomerson and Son ., me ate 1,492 0 0 
Godfrey and Son ... “AS <n 1,370 0 0 
Beale, G. W. ... mos rea af 1,269 0 0 
Porter, A., Tottenham* .., ne 1,197 9 0 
Porter, A., Tottenham+ ... ee 0 


1,000 0 0 
* Original estimate. + Amended estimate (accepted). 


WnuitrcuapreL.—For the erection of warehouses in 
Bucks-row, Whitechapel, E., for Messrs. §. Schneider 
and Son. Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, and Hudson, 7, Bedford- 


row, and 80, Leman-street, E., architects. Quantities by 
Messrs Franklin and Andrews :— 
Hearle and Farrow eos ee £17,299 0 0 
Little, T. ok aes eos ess 17,210 0 0 
Bywaters, G. H. and A. ... ove 16,600 0 0 
Battley a 45 wee Fe 16,379 0 0 
Laurence, E., and Sons ... wed 35,922 0 O 
Holloway Bros. ... nas pie 15,776 0 0 
Mowlem, J., and Co. oe tee 15,637 0 0 
Scrivener, W., and Co. ... AA 15,138 0 0 
Patrick, M., and Son re ee 15,692 0 .0 
Gladding, W. =. 00 aeaora oo 
Sparks, J. ... Nis a car 14,875 0 6 
Perry and Co. aoe =e Mas 14,700 0 0 
Harris and Wardrop eee os 14,597 0 G6 
Brown, J., Son and Blomfield ... 14,500 0 0 
Bently, J. ... ns ie aie 14,440 0 0 
Brass, W., and Son ads ed 14,444 0 0 
Richardson, J. O. ... eve ve 14,389 0 0 
Garlick and Horton, Limited ... 13,300 0 0 


YARDLEY, Brruincuam.—For the erection of a schoo 
at Hall Green, for the Yardley School Board :— 
Harley, J., and Son (accepted) ... £2,654 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, paStatives 
BATH STONE WORKS, BOX, WILTS. 


This Stone is fine in grit, gives the sharpest arris, and ‘for 
economical working, regularity of texture, handsome appearance, and 
well-proved durability, is unriyalled. Samples free on application. 

BATH STONE-WORK prepared ready for Fixing, and delivered to 
any Railway Station; work and material guaranteed. Estimates 
given free. Highest references kindly permitted. 

BATH STONE of EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully selected) 
delivered to any part of the United Kingdom. Prices furnished on 
application, and practical information may be obtained by letter or 
(better still) by visiting the quarries (nearest station Box, Wilts). 

MARSH, SON, and GIBBS have much pleasure in informing their 
friends that the HARTHAM PARK QUARRIES are now in full 
work, and supplied with the best and most modern machinery, 
regardless of expense. The quality of the Stone is unsur assed, the 
OWN Hak: WEATHER COATING, WHICH Eeecore Lae 

r A WHICH ITU 
PRESERVES IT. ’ EFFECTUALLY 

All interested in obtaining first-class and reliable Building Stone 
are invited to visit these quarries. 

Specify “‘Hartham Park,’’ Marsh, Son, and Gibbs, Sole Lessees. 

earest Station, Box, Wilts, G.W.R. Conveyances meet train b 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 
Telegraphic Address—* MARSH, BOX,” 


appointment. 


WORKS—BRIGHOUSE, 


YORKSHIRE. 


ADJ?TED BY H.M. OFFIGE OF WORKS, 


MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES, 


CATALOGUES, DESIGNS, SAMPLES, AND 


yA 
es 


LONDON OFFICES, 
9, VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


THE ADMiRALTY, RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
SCHOOL BOARDS, 


MODELS FREE FROM THE PATENTEES. 


MELLIONS OF FEET FIXED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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THE REPORT OF THE SELECT CO M- 
MITTEE ON THEATRES. 


T is exceedingly doubtful if the majority 
of our readers are acquainted with the 
circumstances which gave rise to the inquiry 
which was made during the months of 
March, April, and May last year by a Select 
‘Committee of the House of Commons into 
the operations of Acts of Parliament relating 
to the licensing and regulation of theatres 
and places of public entertainment. Since 
the London County Council have taken up 
the duties of the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works, they have been striving to acquire 
further powers than those conferred on them 
by the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1878, Sections XI., 
XII, and XITI., and for that reason have 
from time to time endeavoured to haye Bills 
passed by Parliament giving them the entire 
licensing and control of all places of public 
entertainment within the County of London. 
The last Bill before the House—that of 1891 
—was blocked, and the Council obtained the 
consent of the House to the inquiry of a 
Select Committee. The report of this com- 
mittee has just been published in the form 
of a Parliamentary blue-book, and as there 
are many matters referred to therein of vast 
importance to the architect, we purpose re- 
viewing the contents of this yolume for the 
information of our readers. 

In the year 1877 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons held an inquiry, 
under the presidentship of Sir H. Selwin 
Ibbetson (now Lord Rookwood) into the 
management of the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade. This committee recommended that 
no new theatre or music-hall in London 
should be finally licensed until the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had certified that 
in respect of position and structure it 
satisfied all due requirements for protection 
against fire; it also advised that the Board 
should have power to call upon the owners 
of existing theatres and halls to remedy such 
structural defects as might appear to bea 
cause of special danger, and capable of being 
remedied at a moderate expense. Acting upon 
these recommendations, the late Board intro- 
duced and passed the amendment to the 
Building Act above mentioned, which gives 
the present Council their authority over 
places of public resort; and the passing of 
the Local Management Act in 1888 placed 
the licensing of music-halls and certain 
theatres in the hands of the Council. 

The chief objects of the Bill of 1891 were 
to codify the existing law applicable to 
theatres and music-halls ; to adapt the same 
laws to theatres and music-halls so far as 
it was possible to do so; to give the Council 
power to insist that buildings used for public 
entertainments should be structurally fit for 
the purposes intended, and that they should 
be kept so; and to compel the proprietors to 
take the precautionary measures necessary 
for the protection of the public from fire and 
accident. 

_ it is requisite, before considering the 
important evidence given before the Select 
Committee this year, to understand fully 
what provisions the Council’s Bill made as to 
structural matters, which alone affect the 
architect, leaving out of the question all 
matters relating to management and super- 
vision of morals. Referring, then, to the 
structural part of the Bill, it was proposed 
that the provisions contained in the Acts of 
1878 and 1882 (41, 42 Vic. c. 32; 45 Vic. 
¢. lyi.) should be re-enacted; but as these 
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powers were contended by the Council to be 
insufficient in practice, on the grounds that 
the structural alterations thereby permitted 
must be limited to such as can be carried out 
at a moderate cost, and also because the 
Council have no power to inspect a theatre 
or music-hall day by day if necessary—it 
was proposed to confer power upon the 
Council to make annual or more frequent 
inspections, and to insist on alterations being 
done if deemed necessary for the protection 
of the public safety. The right of appeal 
to the Home Secretary, which now exists, 
was retained, and no place was to be allowed 
to be kept open unless duly certified as to its 
structural stability, security against fire, and 
facility of ingress and egress. 

The Bill further provided for the Council 
to retain the power to frame regulations for 
insuring the safety and accommodation of 
the public, and to appoint inspectors for the 
purpose of seeing that the arrangements 
made for the public safety were properly 
maintained, and that rules for insuring order 
and decency were observed, as well as regu- 
lations relating to means of exit, provision of 
fire appliances, and subsidiary lighting of 
the passages by oil lamps in the event of the 
extinction of the gas or electric light. 

Further provisions were made for the 
control over the manner in which the 
audience should be disposed in the building, 
and the number of persons that should be 
admitted, and that no alteration in the 
position on plan of the fixed seats should be 
made until plans of such alteration had been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Council. 
A clause was inserted forbidding the blocking 
of gangways. 

The Bill also referred to the payment of 
costs of structural alterations. The owner 
was to be liable in the first instance, but he 
was to give notice of the requirements to the 
reyersioner, and both were allowed the right 
of appeal, and charged by way of annuity on 
the premises, the apparent object of which 
provision was to allow a fair method of deal- 
ing with such charges, as the costs, it has 
been stated, often fall upon a person who has 
but a short term, and the object was to 
throw the expense upon the person who is 
permanently benefited. ‘The occupier for the 
time being would haye to pay the rent- 
charge, but in return for this would be 
exonerated from the capital expenditure, 
which he would otherwise be liable for if the 
owner refused to do the work, unless, indeed, 
he preferred to close the premises. 

This Bill further asked for powers to 
enable the Council to insist that all licensed 
premises should be kept in a fit and proper 
sanitary condition. Such were the main 
provisions which concerned the architect, 
and on the evidence on these points alone 
we now wish to deal. 

Mr. T. G. Fardell, who was Chairman of 
the Theatres and Music-halls Committee of 
the Council for three years, gave very 
detailed evidence, explaining the provisions 
of the 1891 Bill, as well as of the other 
measures, which both the late Board and 
the Council had tried to make law. Mr. 
Fardell showed, in replying to the many 
questions put to him, an intimate knowledge 
not only of the various laws and enactments 
at present governing places of public enter- 
tainment, but a practical acquaintance of the 
requirements for public safety in theatres, 
&c., that could scarcely have been expected 
from a layman. It is evident proof that 
during the term of his chairmanship he had 
studied the subject from practical grounds. 
After a full recital of the present law, this 
gentleman explained that the Council had 
not sufficient power in structural matters, on 
account of the restriction imposed by the 
present Act of 1878 that only such altera- 
tions can be insisted upon as can be executed 
ata ‘‘ moderate expense,” because it had been 
found in practice that very large expenditure 
had at times been necessary to make the 
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place at all compatible with public safety, 
and it was mentioned ‘as an example that 
the proprietors of the Gaiety Theatre 
had expended £8,000 to meet the re- 
quirements of the Council. Mr. Fardell 
paid high tribute to the lessee of this 
theatre and of the Lyceum for ths 
manner in which the proprietors of these 
theatres had given the Council every assist- 
ance in providing for the public safety, and 
he said, ‘‘If the proprietors had relied upon 
the provisions of the Act, that everything 
should be carried out which only involyed a 
reasonable expense, I take it that thers 
might have been very considerable difficulty 
on the part of the Council in forcing them to 
do it. The only way it could have been 
done was by the Council approaching the 
Lord Chamberlain, and asking him to use 
his influence and power of refusing a license, 
without giving any reason whatever, to these 
two theatres ”’—an extreme course, we should 
humbly submit, most unlikely for his lord- 
ship to take. 

The next point of importance put forth by 
this witness was his desirability for the ap- 
pointment of a standing arbitrator to decide 
any disputes arising as to structural matters 
between the Council and the proprietors, so 
as to insure continuity of practice and. 
authority, and that one person might not 
decide in one way and another in another. 
It was then explained that originally the 
Council was desirous of haying the licensing 
of all theatres now licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain; but that was one of the points 
upon which the Council gaye way at the 
request of the proprietors and lessees of 
theatres. This claim, it appears, was put 
forward because the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1866 were of opinion 
that all licensing should be by one authority. 
He explained that, ‘‘ Under the Act of 1878 a 
theatre is licensed by the Lord Chamberlain ; 
the County Council, as successors to the 
Board -of Works, will have the right to 
inspect it for structural alterations and 
requirements; certain alterations may ba 
deemed necessary, and, by permission of ths 
Lord Chamberlain, they can call upon the 
owner to carry them out. The owner appeals 
against the order which will then be served, 
and the Chief Commissioner of Works 
will haye to appoint an arbitrator, so that 
there you get three authorities. There isths 
licensing authority, the supervising authority, 
and another authority who is over the two. 
We say that is not right, but that the 
licensing authority should be the one to see 
that everything is in order.” So far as 
these last words go, we most heartily agree 
with Mr. Fardell, for it seems but just that 
the proprietors should have but one authority 
to deal with. Whether that authority should 
be the Lord Chamberlain, the Counc, or ths 
Home Office, we do not attempt to say. 

Speaking next of music -halls of the 
smaller class, which exist in the rear of 
public-houses, the witness drew the attention 
of the committee to the conflicting require- 
ments of the licensing magistrates and the 
Council. We quote again from the evidence : 
‘‘Now, for instance, at the October Session 
of 1890, I think it was, we had a man before 
us applying for a license for music and 
dancing, and we suggested, as a condition of 
giving him the license, that he should make 
certain alterations. I believe they were in 
process of negotiation at the time; no real 
objection was made. We heard from him 
the following December that he was not in a 
position to do anything till the following 
March, when the justices met.” - 

The question of the desirability of placing 
open-air shows and fairs under the Council’s 
license was next dealt with. : 

There has always appeared to our mind 
great and unnecessary inconvenience to 
licensees in the inability ofobtaining a licenss 
except at a fixed time (October) once a year. 
Suppose applicants fail to apply in October, 
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and their plans are not ready, or even 
matured, and they want to open the place to 
the public in the following spring orsummer, 
as in the cases of exhibitions, then they have 
to postpone their ‘‘ show” for twelve months 
and lose a whole year’s takings. In the case 
of the Military Exhibition, the authorities 
did not apply for a license till the following 

ring, as it did not occur to them before that 
Hie would need a music license. They could 
not, of course, obtain one, and but for the 
power conferred on the Secretary of State, 
both that important exhibition and the Naval 
Exhibition would have been without music. 
Music licenses, like dramatic licenses, should 
be obtainable at any period of the year. 

The desirability of improvement in the 
sanitation of our public buildings must be 
admitted on all hands, and Mr. Fardell 
argued that the clause relative to this was 
probably one of the most important altera- 
tions proposed in the Bill. He referred to 
Mr. Lennox Browne’s paper on this subject 
read before the Congress of Hygiene last 
year, a full report of which appeared at the 
time in the Bur~prine News, in which the 
inadequate provision for dressing-rooms and 
the faulty situation and defects of the sani- 
tary arrangements of many well-known 
theatres were described and illustrated. The 
lack of ventilation to rooms behind the scenes, 
the carelessness of employés in matters 
of sanitation, and other points were dwelt 
upon. 

The importance of Mr. Fardell’s evidence 
cannot be overlooked, as although the 
Council haye failed to obtain what they 
asked for, up to the present, there can 
scarcely be any doubt but that it is only a 
matter of time when this will become a part 
of the London Programme of the Progressive 
Party in the House of Commons. In the 
present Commons this party is fairly repre- 
sented, and there is more chance now for a 
new Theatres Bill for London than there was 
six months ago. Therefore we think it 
necessary to fully consider and carefully 
weigh all the points of this evidence, as Mr. 
Fardell, in spite of his Conservative political 
views, is the father of the Progressive 
Theatre Bill. 

The next point considered by the Select 
Committee was as to the continuance of 
requisitions, year by year, being served upon 
the proprietors; and the witness said that in 
his opinion, upon a certificate of the superin- 
tending architect of his Council that all the 
works required by the Council had been done, 
the licensee should not be called upon to do 
anything more for fiye years. This appears 
to us a fair measure, for, provided no un- 
authorised alterations were made, if his works 
were really thoroughly done in the first 
instance they would never require re-doing. 
One thing, however, was observed, that the 
advance of modern ideas might introduce un- 
thought-of improvements, and new demands 
might accrue therefrom, which is perfectly 
feasible. 

Attention was next drawn to the fact that 
frequently after plans are approved deviations 
are made; but all architects know how that, 
in carrying out works, alterations from the 
original plans are at times necessary. It 
would appear that the Council require notifi- 
cation of such alterations for their considera- 
tion, and this is a point that architects 
having dealings with the Council should bear 
in mind. The licensing of a building to 
hold a fixed number is a self-evident pro- 
vision for the benefit of the public them- 
selves, as it obviates the evils of crowding 
and the obstruction and blocking of exits 
and gangways. low the managers would 
look upon this is not a matter which need 
concern us here. These and such-like pro- 
visions for safety should be enforced in all 
places where the public assemble, whether 
theatre, music-hall, lecture-room, church, 
chapel, or other place of public meeting or 
resort. Mr. Fardell pointed out that the 


object of restriction in regard to the altera- 
tion of fixed seats is that it occasionally 
happens that a large number of seats are 
added, which materially obstruct the means 
of egress and ingress, and he further argued 
as to the desirability of allowing only a certain 
number of persons in a certain area at a cer- 


tain time. 
He further described from his personal 


knowledge buildings he had visited in his 
official capacity as Chairman of the Theatre 
Committee, and showed a detailed acquaint- 
ance with the arrangements. The whole of 
the evidence may be summed up in the reply 
to the questions as to placing the licensing 
under one authority. ‘‘ Personally,” said 
Mr. Fardell, ‘‘my own view is that there 
should be only one licensing authority for 
theatres and music-halls, and that everything, 
both structural and licensing, should be under 
one authority.” We fully concur with the 
opinions expressed of the desirability of 
extending jurisdiction to all public build- 
ings, whether licensed or not, for public 
safety is as important in a church as ina 
music-hall, as examples of disasters oc- 
curring in unlicensed premises are numerous, 
and our readers will remember the fatal 
catastrophe at the Hebrew Dramatic Club, 
Spitalfields. 


Mr. Fladgate, who gave evidence on behalf 


of the theatrical managers, objected to the 
Council being the licensing body, because it 
was a fluctuating body of an elective kind, 
which might be affected by changes of 
popular feeling. Granting this, it must not 
be lost sight of that, although the members 
of the Council may come and go, the officers 
and advisers remain. The desirability of a 
State department controlling all the theatres 
in the country as well as those in London 
was argued, as the regulations of one town 
do not agree with the rules of another, 
and architects who are not local men find 
difficulty in complying with the provisions 
of the various authorities. One common 
authority for the whole land certainly appears 
to be a most desirable enactment. 


Mr. Irving pointed out the desirability of 


the technical knowledge required by archi- 
tects who inspect and report upon theatres, 
and while some witnesses complained of the 
lack of technical training in the superintend- 
ing architect’s department of the Council, 
others spoke highly of the abilities of the 
architect himself, Mr. Blashill, who had 
acquired considerable celebrity in the profes- 
sion long before he was appointed architect 
to the Council, and of the technical know- 
ledge of his assistant, Mr. Woodrow, who, 
Mr. Fardell explained, was trained under an 
architect very well known in London in con- 
nection with theatres, and who was also the 
author of several papers on the subject.* 


It does not seem to us necessary in this 


résumé of the Select Committee report to 
dwell upon that part of the evidence given 


by Mr. Blashill respecting the modus operandi 
adopted by him and his staff in making 


inspections of, and reporting upon, the 
internal arrangements of the various places 


of amusement in the Metropolis. It was 
stated that the disposition of the Council 
was -to relax rather than to increase the 
stringency of any of the requirements set 
forth in the superintending architect’s reports. 
One statement of Mr. Blashill’s we should 
not pass over, which referred to the fact that 
the seating accommodation of the various 
music-halls has been reduced by 77,000, 
owing, ina great measure, to the inability 
of the proprietors of unsafe buildings to 
comply with the requirements of the archi- 
tect’s department. This, we take it, is a 
strong proof that the safety of the public 
receives every attention at the hands of Mr. 
Blashill and his assistants. It may be 
interesting to architects to note that it was 


_ * The present series of papers on theatres now appear- 
ing in our issues are from the pen of Mr. Woodrow. 


given by this important witness as his 
opinion that for sanitary purposes a theatre 
is subject to the ordinary sanitary authority 
of the district, and that the interference of 
the Councilin such matters is not necessary. 
In cross-examination, the witness showed 
that, in spite of the many and onerous duties 
he had to perform, he placed such importance 
upon this branch of his department as to 
give it a great deal of personal time and 
attention. Evidence was also given of the 
‘“views” held by the committee them- 
selves. 

On the question of charging on the 
premises the cost of structural alterations 
to places of public entertainment as a ter- 
minal annuity for thirty years, Mr. Arthur 
Cates gave evidence on behalf of the re- 


yersioners. He was of opinion that it would 


not in all cases be reasonable to charge the 
cost in this manner, and that the position of 
the reversioner, who may not derive any 
future benefit from the alterations, should be 
taken into account; the reyersionary interest 
should not in any case be subjected to the: 


proposed charge, unless it can be definitely 


shown that such interest would be benefited 
by the works. : 
The evidence given by Mr. Phipps was- 
principally a contention that the inspection 
of theatres, &c., should be under a Govern- 
ment department, such as the Home Office or 


the Board of Trade, and that properly 


qualified inspectors should be appointed, as. 
in the case of mines, factories, and railways. 
He dwelt very fully upon personal cases he 
had had before the Metropolitan Board and 
the County Coucil, and complained of the 
want of practical knowledge of the members 
of the Theatres Committee. He, however,. 
paid tribute to the abilities of Mr. Blashill,. 
and his assistant, Mr. Woodrow, and gave it 
as his opinion that the superintending 
architect was not intrusted with sufficient 
authority, being too much trammelled by 
the committee. : 

Mr. Emden gave details of cases which he 
had personally had to deal with, and stated 
that while, in his opinion, the Council might 
reasonably be intrusted with the carrying. 
out of the Building Act, he did not consider 
them the proper authority to deal with the 
question of exits, entrances, &c. He also. 
gave it as his opinion that the question of 
isolation of a place of amusement is not so. 
important as that of making the walls thick. 
enough to be practically fireproof, and of 
providing proper and efficient arrangements 
as to the supply of water. In our humble 
opinion this disregard of the question of the 
suitability of site is entirely wrong, for 
unless the site is a good one, how can the 
means of exit be well arranged ? 

It is strange that there was such a lack of 
evidence given with regard to provincial 


theatres, many of which we know to be ina 


most unsatisfactory condition. The unfit- 
ness of some of these houses was shown by 
Mr. Simpson, who mentioned by name many 


wooden theatres that were licensed by the 
magistrates in the country. This witness 


thought that one authority, and that a 
London one, ought to pass all plans of build- 


ings for public amusement. Local magis- 


trates really knew very little about the 
subject, and local architects very seldom built 
theatres. One remark was made by this 
witness: that in course of time the exits 
from all new theatres should be almost in 
the same position, so that visitors would 
really get to know the very best way out of 
a theatre by their being uniform. We can- 
not go quite so far as to agree that all 
theatres should be cast in the same mould ; 
but we think symmetrical planning shouid 
be observed. 

So far as the evidence given before the 
committee is concerned, we must conclude 
with a few remarks on that given by Captain 
Simmonds, the chief officer of the Fire 
Brigade, who argued at some length on the 
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desirability of employing men of the Fire 
Brigade in theatres, and suggested that the 
chief officer of the Brigade should be intrusted 
with the superyision of the fire appliances. 
The increased cost of this supervision to the 
ratepayers was shown to be £30,000 a year. 
Itis true that where the public know that 
the firemen employed are experienced men, 
there will always be a tendency to allay any 
panic that may arise. The employment of 
firemen for other than their legitimate duties 
is undoubtedly wrong, as it takes the men 
away from the constant watch which is 
necessary in a building containing so much 
inflammable material. 

There appears to be a general view that 
one authority should deal with everything 
in connection with theatres, &c., and we 
thoroughly endorse that view. What that 
authority should be was left for the Select 
Committee to decide after hearing the argu- 
ments of the witnesses which we have cited, 
as well as many more. We must confess 
that the recommendation arrived at on this 
point is not to us a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty. The committee were of opinion 
that the magnitude and expense of the 
establishment of a separate department of 
State would have to be considered; but that, 
apart from this, great weight must be 
attached to the general policy which has of 
late years been pursued by the Legislature 
in the direction of confiding to local bodies 
throughout the country a wide control 
and large responsibility with regard to 
local management, especially in all ques- 
tions of the structural safety and suit- 
ability of places of public resort; for this 
reason the establishment of a centralised 
department over the country was not adyo- 
cated by the committee. ‘‘We have full 
reason to believe,” the report proceeds, 
“that the existing law for licensing and 
regulation of theatres and places of public 
entertainment (outside the County of London) 
has, when the local authorities have properly 
availed themselves of it, been found on tke 
whole satisfactory.” 

After calling attention to the peculiar 
circumstances which call for special con- 
sideration by Parliament of the question of 
the Metropolitan places of entertainment, an 
account of the large number, the amount of 
capital risked in the enterprise, the number 
of persons employed, and the multitudes of 
people who attend, and citing the provisions 
of the present Act, the report goes on to say 
that it is admitted on all hands that within 
the last fourteen years many places of 
entertainment in London have been properly 
closed, because the proprietors could not 
comply with the requirements made for the 
public safety, and that there has been a 
great advance in all structural matters in 
those which are now open. The credit of 
this is no doubt mainly due to the zealous 
efforts, first of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and afterwards of the County Council 
working through the Theatres Committee. It 
is acknowledged that it is perhaps inevitable 
that as a result of these efforts controversy 
should arise between these bodies and the 
owners of theatres. Should any future dispute 
arise, the committee agree with the Council 
that a standing arbitrator should beappointed, 
permanently attached to Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, and under the general 
direction of the First Commissioner, who 
should be answerable to Parliament for his 
action. The Committee also strongly recom- 
mended that in the exercise by the Council 
of its functions as regards structural matters 
generally, the professional adviser of the 
Council should be given, as far as practicable, 
a position of independence, a free hand, and 
an undivided responsibility, in order to 
secure a uniform policy and procedure and to 
avert causes of controversy, either with the 
licensing authority or with the owners of 
_theatres and music-halls. With these pre- 
visions we heartily agree, 


Referring to a period of grace of five, seven, 
or ten years which a certificate of safety 
should procure for a theatre, &c., the Com- 
mittee again agreed with the Council. ‘‘ We 
also agree that the Council should have a 
staff of fit and proper persons to act as 
inspectors of the safety of theatres and places 
of public entertainment, who should, in our 
opinion, be permanent officials, carefully 
selected for that purpose, and we recommend 
that an inspection prior to licensing day 
should be conducted by experienced archi- 
tects.” 

The Committee evidently found it difficult 
to decide who should be the one licensing 
authority. As regards theatres, they recom- 
mend that the Lord Chamberlain’s authority 
should continue to be extended to all theatres 
in the County of London; but as regards 
music-halls, &c., the authority should be 
a small standing joint committee of the 
County Council and of the Quarter Sessions, 
consisting of an equal number of members 
appointed by the Council and of justices 
appointed by the Quarter Sessions. ‘‘ Such 
a standing joint committee need find no 
difficulty in electing a chairman from among 
themselves under whose guidance they might, 
being clothed with authority to administer 
oaths and with judicial immunity, suitably 
conduct the business, assisted, of course, by 
the usual official information, and hearing all 
proper evidence for or against any applicants 
for licenses.” Further, that all licenses 
should expire on licensing day, but that 
provisional licenses should be granted at any 
time. 

While admitting the necessity of some 
reform, we cannot see that these final re- 
commendations of the Select Committee help 
the matter to any appreciable extent. There 
would still be the County Council as the 
authority over structures, the Lord Cham- 
berlain the licensing authority for theatres, 
and a third or new body, the joint standing 
committee, the licensing authority over 
music - halls. This arrangement would 
neither give the Council what they asked 
for, nor the theatre and music-hall people 
what their various witnesses desired. 

One thing, however, is certain, that these 
recommendations will never become law, 
and we may look before long for another 
addition to the long list of Theatre Bills. 
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LATENT WEAKNESSES OF 
STRUCTURES. 


3 Me number of building accidents bears a 
certain proportion, though happily a 
small one, to the increase of building opera- 
tions; we allude especially to the failures of 
buildings themselves, and not to scaffold and 
other accidents during the erection of large 
structures. On the whole, it may be said 
that the numbers of failures have decreased, 
or bear a very small ratio to the increase of 
buildings—a diminution attributable to the 
more efficient and improved methods of con- 
struction, to the more effective testing of 
materials, competition, and other agencies. 
We cannot assert unequivocally that con- 
struction is better understood now than for- 
merly, or that there is more care exercised, 
that buildings are more stable and solidly 
put together—we rather incline to the con- 
trary opinion, if we make comparison with 
buildings a century old, to say nothing of 
those of greater antiquity; but we unhesi- 
tatingly assert that we are more scientific ; 
our materials, though smaller in quantity, 
are more economically used; that in quality 
many ofthemare superior, with the excepticn, 
perhaps, of bricks and mortar; and that, at 
all events, the machinery, methods, and 
appliances we use are greatly in advance of 
the old ones. Building legislation and 
by-laws are in operation throughout the 
country, and haye also contributed to reduce 
scamping, which, of course, has grown with 


{the constructor to avail himself 


competition in the trades. Let us compare 
a modern town building with an old one of 
a century ago. The stone and brick and 
mortar may not be any better now; but we 
have, on the other side, coment and concrete 
of superior quality, the machinery and 
appliances for brickmaking and mixing 
mortar enable us to convert the raw 
materials to the best advantage; improved 
scaffolding and lifting machinery have 
been introduced which enable the modern 
builder to expedite his work as well as to 
insure more accurate fitting and workman- 


ship ; iron is improyed in manufacture, and’ 


can be applied in a variety of forms to floors 
and roofs and other uses. Methods of cal- 
culating stresses and testing have enabled 
of the 
highest results and expert knowledge. Other 
materials like terracotta and faience can be 
used. 

All these agencies have materially helped 
to diminish risk in building; but in 
spite of all these improvements accidents 
occur, which show that perfection is 
impossible, and that the very advantages we 
possess may become a means of stumbling 
occasionally. To take, for example, the 
use of lifting machinery. The derrick crane 
is now generally used in the erection of lofty 
buildings, with great advantage in the lift- 
ing and adjustment of the load. The ‘‘ jib” 
can be manipulated, and be moved nearer or 
farther from the centre with the load at the 
same horizontal level above the ground ; but 
yet, in spite of mechanical provisions, acci- 
dents often occur by which the jib descends 
with its weight, or the chain breaks, causing 
often serious damage, if not loss of life—a 
disaster that has been rendered impossible by 
a recently-introduced patented jib-head, 
lately described in these pages. Again, in 
iron construction, although many systems 
are in use by which flat arches of fire-resist- 
ing materials can be employed in combina- 
tion with iron beams, there is just the 
possibility of some flaw in the iron skewbacks 
or tie-rods, which restrain the thrusting 
action of the arches, that renders the 
whole system unsafe, so true is it 
that the strength of a structure depends 
upon that of its weakest part. Hvery part 
ot the floor or roof of this description may be 
perfect in construction, yet from a slight 
weakness of the thread of a screw or a nut 
the whole structure may collapse without the 
shghtest warning, burying in its ruins many 
hapless workmen. A very sad instance of 
the uncertainty of this kind of construction 
we reported last week. An addition was 
being made to a large bakery in Glasgow, 
where several floors were constructed of 
arches running from gable to gable, and each 
set of arches on a floor was restrained by a 
tie-rod of iron. From some unaccountable 
cause the tie-rod of the upper floor suddenly 
gave way, causing the arches to thrust or 
bulge out the north gable wall. The pre- 
cipitated arches broke the two floors under- 
neath, one after the other. A number of 
bricklayers on the same floor laying cement, 
in their haste to escape at the snapping of the. 
rod, jumped out of a staircase window, one of 
whom broke his leg. The accident might 
have cost the whole of the men their lives. 
This is one of many catastrophes of a similar 
kind. The fault can hardly be attributed to 
neglect. Some latent flaw in the iron, or 
some unequal stress on one rod, may haye 
been the cause. If blame can be attached 
to anyone in such a case, it is to the 
workman who screwed up the nut, causing 
a great tensile stress to be suddenly thrown 
on the tie, or shearing stress on the nut, 
The system of floor construction on arches 
resting on beams, and tied together by tie- 
rods, is one that, to say the least, is 
open to risk, as a very slight cause, im- 
perceptible to the builder, such as a flaw, is 
sufficient to imperil the structure. Not only 
careful design, but scrupulous workman- 
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ship and. supervision become necessary, 
as the most trivial oversight may be 
sufficient to cause failure, The whole 
series of brick arches of a floor of this 
kind depends on the iron ties; they are, in 
fact, like a pack of cards, one shifting the 
whole collapses. The abutting arches con- 
stitute a dangerous system, as a few pounds 
weight on the floor intensifies a hundredfold 
the outward thrust, which has to be met 
by tho ties. Better systems of arching 
and floor construction are now used, such 
as the Dennett system, the Lindsay, and 
other plans, by which there is no thrust, 
but simply downward pressure, not de- 
pending on a few nuts and screws. Numer- 
ous kaye been the failures to iron roofs 
depending on tie-rods, only to be avoided by 
a syetem of counterbalancing. We have 
also heard lately of an accident to a 
church, the chancel arch of which suddenly 
collapsed. Such accidents haye not been 
numerous, and are generally the result 
of removing the centres before the arch and 
masonry have had time to settle, or sometimes 
caused by the insufficient abutments or but- 
tressing of the supporting piers. These 
failures are often due to neglect of simple 
precautions in the construction, and not to 
any fault in the design. Attention also has 
been drawn to unsafe iron railway bridges, 
many of which structures, erected fifty years 
ag0, are now scarcely equal to the travelling 
loads they haye to bear. Here maintenance 
of the structures to a standard of efficiency, 
timely attention to membersof the iron struc- 
ture which deteriorate from rust, protection by 
paint, and other means, are demanded even 
in those instances where errors in construc- 
tion have not been detected, and where there 
ig a considerable margin of safety left after 
wear and tear. 
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IRON IN ARCHITECTURE. 


A MONGST the changes that are taking 
ph place in the art of construction, one of 
the principal is the substitution of new for 
old materials. A revolt is being made 
against those older methods of building 
which have so long held a high place. We 
are repeatedly being reminded of the inroads 
of iron and steel, especially in the construc- 
tion of buildings of any importance in the 
cities of the United States, the principal ob- 
ject of which is to give rigidity and strength 
to structures of great height, and at the 
same time to diminish the thickness of walls. 
The same tendency is observed in the erection 
of large buildings in London, that of making 
piers or stanchions of some hard and resist- 
ing material at all main angles, and filling 
in with a lighter material. We may call this 
the ‘‘rib or pier system”’ of wall construc- 
tion, one eminently scientific, but not one 
that is favourable to art, as it would rob the 
architect of one source of effect which he 
greatly esteems, thickness of walling and, 
therefore, any display of recession and archi- 
tectural membering, like deeply-moulded 
jambs, shafted doorways, and depth of 
reveal. Half the poetry of architecture, its 
charm of light and shadow, would be gone 
by reducing our walls to mere skeleton work, 
tiled over or covered with slabs of concrete, 
such as the buildings now being erected for 
the Great World’s Fair at Chicago. It 
is true we may construct our recesses 
and jambs, but this would be against 
Pugin’s dictum and all authorities who 
have protested against ‘‘ constructed ” 
ornament—very well in its way for exhibi- 
tions of buildings as illustrations, as we saw 
in the ‘‘ Old London” Street at the Health 
Exhibition, but utterly repugnant to our 
sense of real architecture, Yet the idea of 
constructing scientifically and economically 
has so far taken possession of architects that 
they do not scruple to employ modes of con- 
struction that are radically dishonest. Take, 
for instance, the adoption of imitation half- 


timber work-in which, instead of; framed 
timbers of the whole thickness of the wall, 
thin pieces are put on the face of the wall, or 
cement is used to give the semblance of 
framed work. The timbering of buildings 
is fast declinmg. We see porches con- 
structed of cast iron; bay and mul- 
lioned windows no longer exhibit the old 
framed and moulded woodwork, but are 
constructed of cement or artificial stone. 
The old wooden barge board has disappeared ; 
the verandahs and conservatories are supplied 
by the wholesale cast iron founder; even the 
carving is flimsy and thin, and has all the 
mechanical yapidness of machine-made work. 
A general surrendering of old to new mate- 
rials and hand to machine labour is evident. 
Such a change is inevitable. We do not 
expect our modern buildings to be like old 
ones; if they tried to imitate their age it 
would be a grievous fault. Nor do we 
expect to see iron fittings and details like 
wooden ones, as that would be dishonest. 
What we wish is that there should be more 
independence in designing; not so great an 
attempt to copy old forms of one material in 
another totally different in its nature; and 
that cheap ornament done by casting or 
stamping should be restricted. 

One important instance of the introduction 
of iron in place of timber is that of the iron 
roof, and this substitution is not only ob- 
served in new buildings but in old. Very 
many of our old churches, though happily 
only those which haye been erected during 
the past century, have already been reroofed 
or are undergoing the operation chiefly on 
account of the decay of the timbers and the 
considerable spans which they haye. The 
cause of the speedy decay of these roofs when 
they are compared with the far older, and in 
fact ancient, Medicoyal roofs of churches of 
the Old Foundation, is to be attributed to 
their flat pitch and want of ventilation. Most 
of them have flat or curved ceilings of 
plaster, and the timbers have been exposed 
to alternate states of great heat and dryness 
and moisture. The timbers are generally of 
Memel or red pine, the trusses are often 
well constructed ; but the main intention has 
been to conceal them entirely, and to form a 
flat plaster ceiling panelled or a vault. 
Sometimes the weight of the ceiling and ribs 
of plaster has caused a breaking away of the 
plastering or ‘‘ key ” from the lathwork. We 
remember an old Classic church, All Saints, 
Southampton, designed by a pupil of 
Chambers, which underwent a complete re- 
storation of its roof, chiefly because of the 
dangerous condition of the segmental vault 
of plaster. Many of the ribs and coffers 
which were suspended to the timber trusses 
had broken away and threatened to fall. 
The whole plaster ceiling, a fine one of its 
class, was removed, and one of mahogany 
resembling the old design was substituted. 
The timber trusses were skilfully constructed, 
framed to suit the curvature of the vault, but 
showed signs of decay in parts owing to the 
want ofaircirculation. Sooner orlater anew 
roof will be necessary. Very many of the same 
class of churches in the Metropolis, of which 
there are several in South London, as those 
of ‘St. John, Waterloo-road, St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, St. Matthew’s, Brixton, and St. 
Luke’s, West Norwood, and many better 
known, as St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, have their roofs 
constructed in the way described. Some of 
these roofs have been restored, and others 
will demand the same process before very 
long. The question has arisen whether 
these timber roofs should be reinstated in 
timber or in iron. The many advantages of 
an iron roof and itsdurability have, naturally 
enough, been emphasised by the restoration- 
ists. When it is not visible, but con- 
cealed by plaster, what does it matter 
whether the trusses are of iron or timber ? 
There is, no doubt, a sentimental objection 
toa material which has neyer yet been con- 


secrated to the purposes of high axt, which 
has only been used for factories and railway 
sheds. Surely for ecclesiastical structures it 
is sadly out of place. The objection is cer- 
tainly one that ought to be faced. An iron 
roof over a church! Why, the thing would 
have been quite ctolarebia a few years ago, 
and we confess we donotlikeit now ; but when 
the iron is invisible and all is csiled in plaster 
below, what matters? It is fireproof and. 
durable, and will not want wef a repair. 
Auyhow, the ice has been broken. We 
believe iron has been introduced in several 
roofs of this class of buildings, and we lately 
reported the fact that the parish church of 
Brixton, an example of the old pseudo- 
Classic galleried church of the early part of 
this century, has recently undergone, or is 
now undergoing, the restoration of its roof, 
the old timber trusses being reinstated by 
wrought-iron trusses of braced type, com- 
posed of T and angle irons, which will 
support the flat, panelled ceiling in one span. 
Such an innoyation would no doubt haye 
shocked the sensibilities of so conscientious 
an architect as Parden, whose work it was; 
but in less than seventy years after if has 
been deemed necessary to make the substi- 
tution. The question of reroofing in iron is 
one that ought to be considered by the 
architect in its many bearings. For build- 
ings of the class we haye mentioned there is 
little to be said against it, except that it 
would necessitate repainting occasionally to 
prevent oxidation, and that it may affect the 
sound a little. Unfortunately we have no — 
experience of iron in roofs oyer buildings in 
which large congregations assemble and 
music and singing and preaching take place. 
Over churches it has been almost unknown, 
and therefore architects haye cautiously re- 
frained from using it. How, for example, 
iron trusses will stand the warm, moist atmo- 
sphere of the space between the ceiling and 
the roof covering; whether they will be sub- 
ject to speedy oxidation, be troublesome 
owing to the condensation of moisture on 
their surfaces; whether the effect of iron will 
be good or-bad for the sound, are questions 
that have to be decided by actual facts. The 
corrosion of iron has to be set against decay 
in timber in unyentilated spaces. A re- 
port submitted to the Glasgow Corporation 
by the city engineer has proved the oxist- 
ence of dry-rot in the ceilings of the new 
Municipal Buildings, which will haye to be 
replaced, and a scheme has been introduced 
by which a space for ventilation is to be left 
undereach. Where there is any dampness 
without ventilation the dry-rot has set in. 
An unyentilated timber roof fayours this 
condition. We haye no evidence to prove 
that iron in the same position would not be 
subject to oxidation, Apart from the 
physical aspect of the case, we have the 
artistic question as to the propriety of iron in 
such a position. We could not fora moment 
tolerate a visible iron roof over a building in 
which there was nothing else to harmonise 
with it, and where the woodwork and stone- 
work were designed on the traditional models. 
A roof of the kind would be seriously out of 
place in a Gothic church, for example, 
whether ancient or modern. It would be a 
discord. Hidden behind a plaster ceiling in 
a wide-span building the conditions are 
changed ; no one sees it, and whether the 
ceiling is supported by iron or wood no one 
is the wiser. The plea of honest construction 
cannot be raised, for iron girders and columns 
are constantly used and encased in the best 
building. Again, it may be argued that 
ironwork is already introduced into church 
interiors in many ways, for screens, grilles, 
railings, pendent lamps, and many other 
things. These, it is true, are ornamental, as 
in the decorative wrought-iron rood screens 
and side chapel screens, and are for some 
reasons more desirable than the old wooden 
ones. They are of a purely decorative kind, 
and the work of the art metal-worker. The 
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natural prejudice and aversion to iron is 
dying out, even in eccclesiastical buildings, 
and it is well if the architect keeps his mind 
open. The reconstruction of old buildings 
leaves often no choice open; iron is econo- 
mical as a support, and its applicability to 
such purposes as galleries, columns, and 
other requirements is often so obvious that 
one’s sympathies for the older architectural 
materials haye to yield, or be set aside. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—IV. 


Isolated Pier Foundations for Fenestrated Walls. 


f hays method of treating the foundations of 
fenestrated walls, on the static pier prin- 
ciple, is not a new or untried structural expedient. 
The precedents are numerous. It is the same 
principle which has prevailed prominently in the 
foundations of the piers of bridges, of ancient 
aqueducts, of arcaded nayes of Gothic and other 
churches, of the storied loggia of palaces, and in 
many such-like positions which naturally suggest 
this isolated arrangement. It is a special struc- 
tural feature in architectural foundations in 
Chicago, U.S.A., as initiated, about 1870, by 
Fredk. Baumann, one of the early architects of 
that city, for general adoption. The writer about 
twenty years ago adopted this method in his 
practice: in some districts he found considerable 
prejudice amongst masons against omitting the 
footings under voids in the foundations of ordi- 
nary dwellings. 

In the Metropolis, as well as in our provincial 
cities, high and prominent buildings which have 
their upper floors carried upon strong steel 
trusses, supported by steel or iron columns or 
stanchions running down and encased in the 
masonry piers, have isolated or independent 
foundations. The structural requirements of 
arcaded lower stories of commercial buildings, 
and in such other positions where the maximum 
area of window-light is required in the lower 
stories, naturally suggest and necessarily de- 
velop this method; and so, likewise, do shop- 
fronts which are overrun by bressummers carrying 
upper stories, and all supported upon piers or 
abutments, which are usually engaged to cross 
or division walls, with or without intermediate 
columns under the bressummers, suggest the 
same independent pier principle, though in the 
case of the vertical supports having an engaged 
connection with the cross- walls, the static inde- 
pendence of the pier is destroyed. In such cases, 
when the foundation is built on a compressible 
soil with a high-unit load, an injurious difference 
of settlement might be caused if a careful adjust- 
ment of the extent of bearing surfaces be not 
effected, which is difficult to do, as it involves the 
perimeter element of frictional support treated of 
in the preceding number (III.) Some cases of 
ruptured lintels, alluded to previously, may arise 
from this cause, as well as from continuous foun- 
dations. The bay wall-space or panel between 
such piers, and sometimes called ‘‘ curtain walls,’’ 
are then afterwards built in when the building is 
roofed. It may consist of the lighter descrip- 
tions of walling when built in an area, and con- 
taining window and door openings. 

In Chicago, the steel rail and J-beam grid- 
footings, which are embedded in concrete, that 
have been adopted with the view of rapidly 
spreading the footing base sufficiently within the 
least height, and thus avoid their usual incum- 
brance of valuable basement floorage, are designed 
upon the uniform system of the isolated method 
ef pier foundations. This economy of basement 
floor-space is particularly valuable in Chicago, by 
reason of the shallowness of the ‘‘hard pan’’ 
clay bed, which floats on a soft bed of mud over 
70ft. deep. The ‘‘hard pan” there affords the 
sustaining foundation soil, and its surface is of 
limited depth below the street level. 

Statice Piers Ignored in Ordinary Buildings.—In 
the ordinary run of houses built all over the 
country the static anatomy of fenestrated walis 
resolving their foundations into isolated pier 
supports is never adopted, even if the designer 
recognise the action of the static principle 
involved. This persistence, no doubt, arises per- 
haps more‘from the deep root of the opposite 
custom which has hitherto prevailed, than from 
absence of intelligent recognition of the scientific 
basis of the isolated method, and often because 
that, in.ordinary houses, there is a yague-idea | 
there cannot be sufficient difference of settlement 
to ¢ause a sensible effect; but the facts which are 


patent to the observer by their results are often 
otherwise. But when there is a consciousness of 
probability of unequal settlement, hoop-iron bond 
is adopted as a save-all expedient. But why 
create the necessity for hoop-iron bond at all, 
when, by the use of ordinary skillin the omission 
of footings under voids, its use becomes unneces- 
sary and superfluous? The injurious effects of 
violation of the requirements of static piers is 
often very incipient, unexpected, and surprising. 
A remarkable case of this kind is related by Mr. 
Baumann. It occurred in the east gable of the 
old ‘Crosby Opera House,’’ destroyed by the 
great Chicago fire of 1871. In it were only two 
small windows (one over the other in the centre 
of the wall), the voids of which only omitted 
twenty tons of brickwork, and they were placed 
so high up that ordinarily there would be no 
suspicion of their producing fissures—the lower 
one was 32ft, above the level of the foundation, 
and the upper one was about 22ft. higher up. 
The wall was 92ft. high and 92ft. long. The 
footings were 5ft. longer—in all 97ft. on 
footing-plane, and weighed 850 tons. 
basement wall was built in solid rubble, 
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laid in cement upon the ‘‘hard pan’’ clay; the 
wall above was 20in. thick of brickwork for 20ft. 
high, the upper portion being 16in. thick. So 
that here were voids of 20 tons producing unequal 
settlement in a wall of 850 tons and 97ft. long 
on the level of the footings, producing a pressure 
of 26lb. per square inch on the foundations—i.e., 
1°67 tons per square foot cnly, resulting in 
serious fissures in the line of the voids, breaking 
through the tenacity of brick walling of 7O0ft. 
high, and 20in. to 16in, thick, besides that of the 
heavy rubble basement wall 12ft. high laid in 
cement. Similar effects have been noted in 
heavy internal masonry walls having only a few 
door passages through them. But in all such 
cases, if the foundation underneath the voids be 
omitted, no such unequal settloments would 
occur, and then hoop-iron bond may safely be 
omitted. 

Pilasters, Buttresses, or Engaged Cohunns.— 
When these are features of a facade the outline 
of the foundation naturally partakes of the shape 
of the outline of the section on the plane of these 
features; hence the usual design of the footing 
merely follows the configuration on the hori- 
zontal plane, instead of the design being dictated 
by the static requirements of the voids between 
the vertical features, whereby there is an adjust- 
ment of the position of the axis of loads to 


coincide with the centre of the supporting base, 


at the same time the intensity of the load must 
be equalised to the safe-bearing power of the 
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soil. But this merely following the horizontal 
outline of the features in connection with the 
wall is only a compromise, and does not 
completely satisfy the statical requirements ot 
the case. Hence, when the soil is perceptibly 
compressive, there is the ever-present tendency to 
unequal settlement under unequal distribution 
of loads as above occasioned with the consequent 
rupturing of the walls, &c. The further de- 
velopment of such unequal settlements only 
depends upon tae superiority of the disruptive 
forces over the horizontal tenacity of the masonry, 
which is frequently supplemented by hoop-iron 
bond. It is, however, better to avoidthe blunder 
of blindly creating these destructive forces by 
omitting the portion of the footings underneath 
voids, a8 in the examples in Fig. 12, between 
the lines aa in example A, between the lines aa 
in example B, and between the lines @@ in 
example C, and thus dispense with hoop-iron 
bond and save about £1 a rod in the brickwork. 
The distorting strains in various directions which 
lare produced by foundations under- voids fre. 
quently reach up to the roof, and these cause 
| deformations so that the gutters and other parts 
of the roof leak more or less. When once these 
displacements begin, their recurrences and con- 
tinuations are always inevitable, though un- 
certain. 

Normal Transverse Directions of Wall fuilures. 
—There are but four normal directions in the 
horizontal plane in which all wall or pier struc- 
tures» will yield to overturning or transverse 
force tending to deflection—that is, two in oppo- 
site direction in the line of its length, which may 
be distinguished as plus and minus, and twe 
acting in opposite ‘‘senses’’ transversely of it, 
and similarly distinguished. All other directions 
oblique to these must partake partly of each of 
the adjacent normal directions, and can be re- 
ferred to definite quantities of each of them 
respectively. Thus, suppose Fig. 13 to represent 
a plan and elevation of a pier acted on by forces 
in the directions of the arrows. First, if the 
force act towards EH, it displaced the top of 
the pillar to 5, as shown by the dotted square 6 E,. 
or if a force acted separately towards N it would 
displace it tothe dotted squareaN. LEut if both 
forces acted together or consecutively, it would 
be displaced to N E in the position of square a 0. 

Disruptive Forces (direction of their action).— 
The directions in which disruptive forces act are 
indicated by considering the principle upon which 
the results are manifested as depending upon the 
fact that structures yield at their weakest points 
and. in the weakest lines of direction. Under 
this guiding principle it is not difficult, in most 
cases to analyse the direction of action and re- 
action of the forces involved in any case. ‘The 
forces at work, their origin and initial position, 
must first be discovered. Thus, suppose the piers 
on each side of a vertical tier of windows to 
settle unequally, from whatever cause, because 
there may be more than one cause in operation,, 
and there may be also indirect, as well’as direct,. 
causes which will be considered in their place. 
This unequal settlement is shown in Fig. 14, by 
the scale arrows at foot of piers A, B, C, and D, 
by which letters also the entire piers will be dis- 
tinguished. Accordingly, A and D piers are 
shown to have settled 3 units, which may be an 
inch or any fraction of an inch, and B and C to 
have settled only one such unit, making a 
difference of 2 units, of unequal settlement. 
The distribution of the fissures which would 
follow this inequality of depression would pass 
through the weakest part of the wall structure, 
the spandrels and masonry transoms, and would 
usually partake somewhat of the direction of the 
zigzag lines A toC, Ato B, &c., whereby the 
lower part of the wall transom, in the form of 
an inverted bracket attached to piers A and D, 
would drop, as shown by the scale-arrowsa AD. 
The piers AD, to which the inverted brackets 
are attached, have settled two times more than 
the adjacent piers. The line of rupture shown 
along the sinuosities of the mortar-joints is 
usually the weakest, but not the most direct, 
course. The latter would take effect in a vertical 
shearing action down through the masonry tran- 
som. If the window-sills above these spandrels 
be strong, their depression at the A aud D ends 
may tend to crack the upper brickwork brackets 
attached to B and C in a more or less vertical 
line between the reveals of piers Dand ©. The 
sill may also, by its leverage at the O-pier end, 
tend to crack away the thin reveal of the openiag 
W. Frequently the sill is cracked near its centre 
before thus displacing the reveal. If the pier D 
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to the right of B had settled, say, 3 units, then 
the pier B in the centre between A and D, which 
had only settled one unit, would thereby be 
dragged down by the resistance of the spandrels 
of the several stories before rupturing. The pier 
B being thereby abnormally and usually eccen- 
trically loaded, would thus likely be bowed out- 
wards, showing opening joints near the centre of 
the height of each window void, or it might be 
otherwise displaced in the direction in which its 
resistance was weakest. 

Further considering only these three unequal 
settlements as represented by the main and 
secondary concave curves d, e, f, with the alter- 
nate convex curves g, h, i, which may be assumed 
as roughly indicating in exaggerated elevation 
the bottom plane of the footing base, being 
highest at g, h, i, 7, and lowest at d and f, the 
secondary depression being ate. This disposition 
of the footing naturally gives rise to abnormal 
stresses, causing more or less tendency of the 
substance of the wall to radiate vertically or be 
expanded unequally or fanlike in the direction of 
the lines and arrows 7 and 7, round the centre of 
the convex curves 7 7, and thereby cause a strain 
upon the horizontal tenacity of the masonry, 
increasing upwards with the extent of the 
leverage above the centre of action. The span- 
drels or transoms being the weakest parts of the 
wall, their yielding by fissures or opening of 
joints might cause the sills to draw out at either 
end. If the window voids were arched, the 
arches would be more or less shattered. In like 
manner regarding the pier A or D which have 
settled lowest, the effect on the pier itself of the 
concaving of the foundation plane would be 
radial compression or contraction towards the 
centre of the curves f or d, but with a more con- 
tracted range than that of the radial lines 7 and 7. 
These two radiating forces would coalesce with 
the two corresponding radiating forces generated 
by the curves and g, and neutralise each other 
at some intermediate point, as, for instance, in a 
vertical passing through the centres of the piers 
A and D. 

(To be continued.) 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING AND IRON- 
WORK. 


‘JT has been left for the art-metal worker to 

bring the electric light into harmony with 
our architectural and internal fittings ; to support 
or suspend the light in a variety of artistic 
forms ; to soften or diffuse the intensity of its 
brilliance ;—in a word, to clothe and embody the 
light in a form at once appropriate and beautiful. 
The electrical fitting is no longer a crude piece 
of mechanism, such as the inventor and engineer 
first gave us: the artist and craftsman have been 
enlisted to adapt it to various conditions and 
wants, and iron and brass hammered from the 
forge, black or polished, plainly wrought or 
jewelled, have been applied in a marvellous 
variety of forms which, in their beauty and fine- 
ness of workmanship, vie with, if they do not 
excel, the work of the smith’s art of Italy and 
Germany. We no longer are content with 
stereotyped cast metalwork in the shape 
of electroliers, brackets, standards, and fire- 
grates; but we desire something original, 
to introduce variety into these fittings. One 
West-end firm, Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps, and 
Dawson, of 53, Berners-street, W., have devoted 
themselves specially to show how the electric light 
can be introduced in an artistic manner, and 
with that view the firm have gone to consider- 
able expense in the production of art metal-work 
of a high character. We lately drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the central mosque and 
fitted rooms shown by this firm at the recent 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
where some very ornamental and effectual light- 
ing appliances and wrought metal-work were to 
be seen, quite superior to anything in this direc- 
tion that had been done before. A more recent 
visit to the showrooms of the firm has given us 
the opportunity of calling our readers’ attention 
to certain improvements and artistic develop- 
ments of the art, and to giveafew sketches of the 
class of fittings and wrought-iron ornamentation 
introduced. ‘The designs have been prepared by 
the artist of the firm, Mr. W. Amor Fenn, who 
was awarded several first prizes at the recent 
Armourers’ and Braziers’ Exhibition for ham- 
mered work in the Applied Ornament section. 
These designs are distinguished by a certain 
freshness of treatment not always found in art 
metal-work, a3 we notice in the fire-grate and 
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dogs and railing. We have had too longa surfeit 
of replicas, and one reason why architects have 
not encouraged art metal-work more is that there 
is the mischief of seeing one’s design repeated in 
the stock patterns made in the trade. Messrs. 
Rashleigh, Phipps and Dawson, have scrupu- 
lously avoided this mistake in their large collec- 
tion of objects which have been manufactured at 
their own works in Stanhope-street, Euston- 
road. 

In the design of fittings adapted to the 
purpose of the electric light many things 
are to be kept in view. The object has been 
to adapt brackets, electroliers, standards to 
this new illuminant; to give to _ these 
forms of support for the incandescent light a 
particular treatment distinguished from that 
which has been in use for gas. More elegant 
and graceful forms—many of them representing 
natural and organic objects—suggest themselves 
to the designer, as those of the sun, planets, 
flowers and fruit, the imitation of which, within 
artistic limits, has been taken advantage of, as 
in the very beautiful glow-lamps introduced by 
this firm. Tha bracket signa or lamp illustrated 
by the sketch on the upper left-hand corner of 
our double-page of illustrations is an example of 
Flemish treatment in wrought-iron well suited 
for exterior lighting. A ground-glass globe 
with rays of light in _ polished metal 
may contain the light, and represents 
the sun. For lighting building exteriors 
of various kinds this wrought-iron bracket 
may be both useful and ornamental. 
What can be more appropriate than a forged iron 
bracket supporting a lantern or carrying one 
suspended, three or four examples of which we 
give? Many other very elegant adaptations of 
the forged or polished iron bracket have been 
made: some of these support spheres of ivory 
with pendent lanterns, as those in the ‘‘ Solar’ 
room at the Crystal Palace, representing the 
solar system or the central sun and the planets 
round it ; others are glow-lamps imitating flowers 
with petals. In these designs the artist has had 
to adapt not only his bracket support, but also to 
introduce a form of receptacle to his light 
appropriate to its nature. Many suspending 
lamps from brackets are to be noticed in Berners- 
street, some of them exceedingly elegant, asin the 
hall lantern of Flemish design in polished brass, 
andin the triplesuspended lamps we illustrate over 
the sketch of staircase handrail. This description 
of lamp offers itself admirably in the lighting 
of interiors. The brackets can be made to spring 
out of the surbase mouldings or stringcourse 
above a dado, or be introduced into panels or 
medallions in the wall, and from these brackets 
wall-lanterns depend. For drawing-rooms and 
galleries nothing is more appropriate or orna- 
mental than this mode of holding the lamps, as 
the shadows are reduced to a minimum, and the 
panels or pictures between the brackets or 
sconces are well lighted. We see examples of 
all forms of sconces, girandoles, and brackets in 
black polished and gilt iron, all shaped by the 
smith’s hammer, full of character and quaintness, 
and allegorical or symbolic in motif, contrasting 
greatly with that coarse kind of brasswork one 
sees, in which bent tubes and polished balls are 
decorated by flat stamped-out scrollwork. Archi- 
tectural considerations have not always been 
consulted in the fittings of this kind ; but in the 
lantern designed for an alcove (see sketch at top 
of sheet), and fixed by this firm in the Lyric 
Club, Coventry-street, we have a sensible treat- 
ment. 

Standards and electroliers are other forms of 
utilising and supporting the electric light, the 
one from the floor, the other from the ceiling, 
and in these modes the manufacturers have often 
gone wrong, not duly realising the conditions of 
each. Art metalwork could not possibly be 
applied to a more decorative purpose. The ideas 
of support and suspension must be kept in mind 
in the design of standards and electroliers: the 
rigidity required in the lines and curves of the 
one is not tolerable in the other. We have given 
an example of each in the sketches. An elec- 
trolier of polished brass, in which organic forms 
are introduced founded on plant growth, with 
Venetian glass opalescent shades representing 
flowers, is an artistic production that no stickler 
for propriety can question. Weillustrate a bronze 
figure for a hall staircase which Messrs. Rashleigh, 
Phipps, and Dawson commissioned Signor Marolda 
to model for them, and which they manufactured 
expressly for the late Electrical Exhibition. The 
figure represents the new light hoiding down by 
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her side the old in the shape of an inverted 
torch. She stands on a globe signifying the 
earth, and on it is the inscription, ‘‘ Electricity 
Dominates the World.’’ The child at the 
foot holds his hand before his eyes against the 
bright light. Amongst other symbolical designs 
is a mermaid, cast in the ancient cire perdue 
process used by Cellini; and a water-spray foun- 
tain, with triton and dolphins, and exhibited in 
last year’s Royal Academy, is well adapted for 
this ligat. 

A visit to the showrooms in Berners-street will 
give a good idea of the possibilities of the light 
of the future, and how it may be applied ina 
thousand different ways. Incandescent lights 
of every conceivable form are noticed, perhaps 
the most quaint and pretty being the patent 
cone light invented by Mr. Jordan of Brighton, 
consisting of a series of reflector petals or leaves, 
to represent a flower, in the centre of which a 
lamp is placed, the light being transmitted 
through coloured glass. Nothing can be more 
unique than this glow-lamp arrangement of 
polished metal in the shape of copper, brass, or 
silver disposed as petals, and several designs are 
to beseeninaction suitablefor boudoirs, and which 
this firm is applying for domestic and for adver- 
tising purposes. One is being fixed at the new 
Empire Theatre, Brighton. The introduction of 
jewels or beads of Bohemian glass for diffusing 
the light is another new departure, and many 
very striking and brilliant effects are produced 
by means worthy the attention of the decorative 
artist. Very wonderfully finished are several of 
the lanterns, and the finely wrought-iron and brass 
brackets beaten out by hand in some instances 
from sheet metal. Almost fairy-like in effect are 
the glass jewels and fringed shades of beads in 
delicate hues, and the lights shaded by silk and 
other fabrics, one standard stamp with a shade of 
this kind being illustrated on our sheet. In 
conjunction with the arts of the metal-worker, 
the combination of metal, the use of coloured 
glass in the form of fringes and beads, the imita- 
tion of flowers and allegorical figures, the 
electric light promises to become a valuable aid 
to interior decoration. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, 
AND THE TESTING, ADJUSTMENT, 
AND USE OF MATHEMATICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 

By G. W. Cosuam, P.A.S.I., 
(‘‘Crawter’’ and ‘‘ Special’? Prizeman of the Sur 
veyors’ Institution.) 

(Continued from page 101.) 

THE OPTICAL SQUARE, 


HIS is an instrument used, like the cross 
staff, to set out right angles; but it has 
the advantage over the cross staff that it can be 


used in the hand without a stand. It is shown 
in Figs. 36 to 39. 

The optical square is circular in form and flat, 
the material of which it is made is usually brass, 
Figs. 36 to 39 illustrate the instrument. Fig. 36 
isa plan, Fig. 37 an elevation. Fig. 38 shows 
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what is seen when the eye is placed at the sight 
hole. Fig. 39 shows the principle on which it is 
constructed. , 

The outer case is in two parts, one within the 
other, one being fixed to the top, the other to 
the bottom ; they revolve on one another for a 
short distance, so as to close all the holes when 
not in use. 

The eye is placed at the hole A, and the staff 
X sighted direct, through the hole B at the upper 
part of the instrument. The staff Y is seen 
through E below, after reflection from the mirrors 
D and C; the rays of light passing from E to D, 
D to C, and from C to the eye at A. When the 
two staves appear above one another, asif part of 
the same staff (if the instrument is in adjustment) 
the directions from the centre of the instrument 
to the staves form a right-angle. If it is 
required to sight a staff to the right of the base 
line, the instrument is turned over, when DE 
will go to the right ; Y will then appear above 
X. Some instruments have another pair of 
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mirrors so that a staff can be sighted in each 
direction at once. It can then also be used asa 
line ranger, as when the two staves are made to 
coincide, the centre of the instrument is on the 
line which joins them. The square is adjusted 
as follows: An object is set up at right-angles to 
the line joining two others, as shown in Fig. 35. 
The square is then held at B, and if A and D 
coincide, it is in adjustment; if they do not 
coincide, they must be made to do so by turning 
the screw at M. The mirror D is pivoted at H 
and tappedat K. The screw works in the hole 
K, and a shoulder butts against the block L, 


which is fastened to the bottom of the instru- 
ment. K and L are kept apart by a spiral spring 
round the screw. They are held together by the 
screw, and any movement of it causes the mirror 
D to revolve round H until it is in the right 
position. 

The general principle of the instrument is 
shown in Fig. 39. This figure also shows the 
principle of the sextant. The mirror C only 
extends half-way up the instrument, so that the 


staff X can be seen over it. As, however, an 
edge would interfere with the sight at the point 
where the two images come together, C is usually 
the full height in glass, but the silvering only 
extends half-way up. The dotted lines show the 
planes of the mirrors; the full lines show the 
courses of the rays of light, the arrow-heads on 
them showing the direction from the eye to the 
staves. 

It is a fact, demonstrated by experiment, that 
when a ray of light is reflected by a mirror the 
path of the ray after reflection makes the same 
angle with the normal from the mirror as the ray 
did before reflection, but on the opposite side. 
As the normal from a plane is at right angles to 
it, and all right angles are equal, it follows that, 
when using plane mirrors, any ray after reflec- 
tion makes an equal angle with the mirror to the 
angle it made before reflection; that is— 


VCS = DCO (a), and ODC = PDS (). 
PDS =DSO+DOS (1. 32) 
But— 
PDS =ODC(a);DSO=VSC;DOS=DOC 
OFD Cra! VIS ' CEE DO Cais cele Cy) 


VCS + VSC+SVC=DC0+4+D0C 
a + ODC (1.32) 
ut— 


DCO=VCS (a2); ODC = VSC+DO0C(y) 
Therefore the equation becomes— 


VCS+VSC+SVC=VCS+VSC 
+DOC+DOC 


Taking VCS + VSC away from both sides— 
SVC = 2DO0OC. 


This gives the general rule upon which the 
construction of the quadrant and allied instru- 
ments depend, When a ray of light is success- 
ively reflected by two mirrors, the deviation of 
the ray is twice the angle of the inclination of 
the mirrors to one another. 

Of course, in the optical square D O C is made 
45°; therefore SV C = 90°, or a right angle. 
The angle of the two rays depends only on the 
inclination of the two mirrors, and does not 
depend at all on the inclination of the ray to the 
mirror, so that if this changes the angle is un- 
affected. When the instrument is held in the 
hand, the inclination of the ray to the mirror is 
continually varying; but, provided the motion is 
not sufficient to throw the object off the mirror, 
this does not vitiate the result. Obviously, this 
property is of great use—in fact, indispensable— 
for any instrument to be used at sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.—III. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


| PO ee CHURCH was seen as the 

first object of interest on Wednesday. The 
tower was restored by the late J. D. Sedding, 
who erected a stone screen at the west end of the 
church, which is a spacious and handsome one 
remarkable for its tall thin spire. Oannington 
Priory, where they incorrectly say ‘‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond’’ was educated, includes the remains of a 
Benedictine nunnery, founded by Robert de 
Courcy in 1138; an account of the institution 
is contained in Mr. Hugo’s ‘‘ Medizeval Nunneries 
of the County of Somerset.’’ In 1602 the manor 
was granted to Thomas Lord Clifford, in whose 


family the estates still remain, and the premises, 
after having served as a Roman Catholic nunnery 
tilla few years ago, are now occupied as an in- 
dustrial school for boys brought up in the same 
faith. The buildings cannot be said to merit 
much praise, for the Debased Tudor style in 
which they were erected has little to commend it. 
The Classic chapel to the school is poor in the 
extreme. The short, lofty church is covered by a 
single roof over nave and aisles, which has a good 
spacious effect seen from the high altar pace. The 
domestic chapel in Gurney-street Farm near the 
church is in situ, but is used as a china closet. 
The excursionists were not allowed to visit this 
building. The tower of the church is massive 
and heavy, grouping best from the east end. In 
the building are some screens, and an old oak 
chest is in the vestry. 

Blackmoor Farm was next visited, and we give 
a view of the building among our illustrations 
to-day. It is chiefly interesting for the chapel, 
which still exists, though desecrated. Inside 
there are two wall-niches on either side of the 
window, and these are of capital design with 
delicate detail. The beam over the sanctuary 
shows the mortices where the uprights of the 
screen once stood, but placed further west of the 
chapel than at present. From the rear over the 
mill weir the house makes a pretty subject, but 
architecturally the view herewith depicted is the 
best. Remounting the drags after some sketch- 
ing had been done under a tropical sun, the 
Associationists soon reached 

Spaxton Church, which lies ‘‘ where zun and 
zoil aid the farmer’s toil,’’ in the lowlands 
beyond the furthest spur of the Quantocks, and 
contains some curious bench-ends and an alms 
chest, besides a beautiful 14th-century church- 
yard canopied cross. The altar tomb of the De la 
Hulles, in the chancel opening into the vestry, 
should be mentioned. The full-length effigies of 
the knight and his lady are in remarkable preser- 
vation. So complete are the figures as to lead to 
the question as to their authenticity ; and at any 
rate, the surface of the stonework has been 
re-worked, and no part is broken save in the 
canopy over the monument. In the sacristy is 
a very rich Old English carved chest. ‘The 
pewing is very varied in the carvings to the ends, 
some being especially interesting and good in 
design, such as the ‘‘Fuller’s pew”’ standard, 
but others are coarse and poor. The church, 
built of very large stones, is not a very refined 
example of our national architecture, but as seen 
from the east end the tower and gabled aisle pile 
up well with the nave and chancel in massive 
grouping, though the detail lacks refinement. 
The courthouse adjoining the churchyard is of 
Tudor date, with most of the ancient windows 
remaining; but there is nothing worth specially 
naming respecting it. ‘lhe farmer makes rare 
cider on the premises, and entertained his visitors 
with more than a sample. Thus ended the work 
of Wednesday. 

Taking train on Thursday by eight o’clock, an 
early start was made to Williton, where the party 
set off by carriages to East Quantoxhead, and 
midst the pouring torrents of rain two hours and 
a half were spent most profitably. Mr. John L. 
Robinson, R.H.A., before the wet came on, took 
a group of all present before the entry to the 
mansion. Hast Quantoxhead is the nearest 
village to the sea, ‘‘ where deep below the yellow 
tide lashes the pebbly shore, and in winter roars 
with a bleak and chilling blast from over the 
narrow channel.’? The plain, solid-looking 
Elizabethan manor-house, embodying the remnant 
of a bigger mansion of 15th-century date, stands 
close to the shore by the side of the simple old 
Parish Church, which is of special interest inside, 
but having few external pretensions. ‘There are 
inside some very good bench ends, and a capital 
pulpit (see panel herewith illustrated), and on 
the north of the chancel stands a fine stone altar 
tomb of 16th-century date, under a beautiful 
canopy, in memory of Hugh Luttrell. The 
house called ‘‘ Bell Castle’ contains some 
famous plaster chimneypieces of bold and some- 
what rococo design, elaborated with figures 
illustrating Scriptural subjects chiefly, piously 
conceived no doubt, but very crude in 
design. The coloured hearth tiles in_ blues, 
greens, and brown are very good, and 
uncommon. The mullioned windows of the 
house are exceedingly simple, and on the old 
part is a good battlement, with quatrefoil panels. 
The principal staircase is a suggestive Jacobean 
example of the plainer sort, as will be seen by 
the accompanying detail from the pocket-book 
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of Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., whose sketch plan 
of the house, with marginal notes, serves to 
show the arrangement of this rambling old dwell- 
ing. It belongs to Captain Luttrell, who put 
the house in good repair a few yearsago. The 
manor has been held by the Luttrells in direct 
line from the Conquest, when it was granted to 
Ralph Paganel, and is now well cared for. The 
owner met the excursionists, and explained the 
place. In the church we noted a charming east 
window by Mr. Kempe, in white glass, with the 
crucifix and SS. Mary and John in bright and 
artistic colours. 

The quartermaster, Mr. Charles Wellard, not- 
withstanding the downpour, sounded ‘‘ marching 
orders’’ for the return ride over the hills, the 
next item on the programme being lunch at 
Williton, which lies to the landward side of the 
hill, where stands St. Decuman’s in a shallow 
valley, backed by a landscape of cultivated high 
grounds and vales. It is a small, straggling 
village with two sheltered streets of cottage 
homes embowered in scarlet creepers and jessa- 
mine. Two old mutilated crosses stand hard by 
the doors of the Egremont Inn and the church, 
once the chantry chapel, erected by Robert Fitz- 
Urse, brother of Reginald, who hada hand in the 
murder of St. Thomas 4 Becket, the ‘‘ pestilent 
priest,’’ whose assassins were well represented in 
this part of Somersetshire. Reginald Fitz-Urse 
lived at Williton in the reign of Henry II., and 
Stamford Brett Church contains the recumbent 
effigy of another of Becket’s murderers—Richard 
le Bret, sometimes called le Brito. 

Leaving the hospitable ‘‘Hgremont Arms,’’ 
the ‘‘trippers” set off at full trot, and by this 
time the rain had cleared off fairly well. Half 
an hour’s drive brought them through the park 
to Nettlecombe Court, once the home of the 
Raleighs, and now the beautiful estate of the 
Trevelyans. The mansion, of Tudor date, was 
oncs surrounded by formal gardens, a veritable 
ancestral home rich in heirlooms, such as the 
curious miniature portrait of Charles I. worked 
with his own hair. The manor house adjoins 
the churchyard, almost touching the western 
tower. It has been much modernised in Georgian 
times, but has a good hall and staircase, with 
nice plaster-work and afew pieces of furniture. 
The church is very uninteresting. Combe 
Sydenham, with its gabled tower, stands close to 
the road, and is dated 1580. It is said to be 
haunted with the ghost of a Royalist soldier, 
Sir George Sydenham, who died in 1595, leaving 
a chequered memory, like his king. At large he 
rides down the Coombe till cockcrow, and seldom, 
if ever, visits the hall nowadays. The Drake 
cannon ball legend is associated with the place 
in connection with Elizabeth Sydenham, who 
married Sir Francis after all, though if the 
story may be credited, she was about to be 
married to another when the meteorite came 
down in a storm and stopped the ceremony. 
In the drawing-room are some tapestry and other 
coriosities ; but the owner would not admit the 
excursionists. They sketched outside. The 
church at the village hard by is’a large Perpen- 
dicular building, with a somewhat earlier tower 
of poor character. The arcade separating the 
chancel and nave from the north or Halsway 
aisle consists of five large arches and two smaller 
ones, the columns of which are both pierced 
elegantly with double hagioscopes in a very un- 
usual way. Cardinal Beaufort, who lived at 
Halsway, built this aisle. Sir George Sydenham 
and his two wives rest recumbent between the 
Notley aisle on the south side and the chancel, 
under a canopy, peaceful enough in spite of the 
ghost tale. Chapels existed in both aisles, and 
every bench throughout the church is carved 
more or less admirably and richly. Outside, the 
church looks very rich, owing to the sculptured 
battlements and gargoyles. Halsway Manor, in 
Stogumber parish, is chiefly of Henry IT. time, 
with a nearly perfect front of low proportions. A 
bay window and three doorways give it interest, 
surmounted with a battlemesated parapet enriched 
with panels and pinnacles, a bell-cot, and gargoyles. 
At Stogumber the train back to Taunton was met, 
and soon the comfortable London Hotel was 
reached for a seven o’clock dinner. During the 
evening the town was brilliantly illuminated, and 
the cyclists’ procession of crafts and local insti- 
tutions perambulated the streets, accompanied by 
bands and torchlights, lanterns, &c., giving a 
quaint gala sight long to be remembered. 

Friday was a lovely day, and the country 
seemed more charming than ever, high away over 
the hills, through the woods, and so over after 


leaving Kingston, by way of the Beacon, 
approaching 1,000ft. above the sea, to Cothel- 
stone, deep in the valley at the foot of ‘‘ Will’s 
Neck,” the southern point of the Quantocks. 
Kingston St. Mary, the first place seen, hasa 
well-designed and graceful western tower, very 
similar to some others in the district, particularly 
Staple Fitzpaine, St. Peter and St. James’s 
Church, Taunton. The structure is covered with 
scaffolding, undergoing a process seemingly of 
repointing. The fiatly-groined ceiling of the 
handsome south porch is worthy of imitation, 
and the wonderfully varied and beautifully 
detailed oak-beach pewing in the church furnishes 
a perfect encyclopedia of Gothic ornament of 
the later types with Flamboyant fancy. The 
church itself is not sointeresting ; but in the nave 
hangs an excellent and large brass candelabra 
of three tiers of lights. Before starting for the 
long walk up the hill already referred to, the 
party tasted the black cider for which Kingston 
is celebrated ; but the general opinion was notin 
its favour. 


The Stawels of Cothelstone obtained their 
estates at the time of the Conquest. Sir John 
Stawel, an ardent supporter of King Charles, 
fought Blake, and bid fair to become one of the 
most powerful foes of the Roundheads in West 
Somerset; but the Parliamentary leader was too 
strongly reinforced with rebels, and, marching to 
Bishops Lydeard, he routed Stawel, stormed his 
house at Cothelstone, ruined the manor, and 
appropriated the lands, throwing Sir John 
into Newgate, where he lodged for thirteen 
years under a fine of £25,000. The Restora- 
tion brought Stawel back to Somerset; but 
the house lay waste till it was converted 
into an ivy-clad farm. In Jacobean architec- 
ture it takes a somewhat unusual piace, on 
account of the baluster-like treatment of the 
mullions to the windows, the same form being 
given to the wall-piers or buttresses. In 1856 
Mr. Msdaile, grandfather of the present owner, 
restored the building with the idea of renovating 
the house, so that it now fairly represents the 
mansion as bombarded by Blake, several of the 
original parts remaining. The house is used as 
a farm, though it looks like a private ‘‘ residence 
of quality.” The outer gateway piers and 
inner gatehouse, corresponding with the manor 
house, were but little injured by the Roundheads’ 
arms, though the outer gate formerly spanned 
the road, and has been entirely rebuilt in its 
present position. Judge Jefireys hanged two of 
Monmouth’s adherents on the archway out of 
spite to Lord Stawel, who objected to the horrors 
of the Bloody Assize, although he supported 
the Royal party. The church, the mansion, 
the keeper's house of stone like the house, and 
the timber cottages thatched with straw make a 
group of rare picturesqueness beneath the wooded 
slopes of the Quantocks. The church is more 
mixed than others in the district, with Transi- 
tional, Norman, and Decorated work in evidence. 
The Stawel tombs and the font, the carved pulpit, 
bench-ends and reading desk all combine in 
making the little building locally interesting ; 
but the church has really been too over-restored 
to be of any special value to architects, save as a 
pleasing feature in the landscape, with its square 
red sandstone tower and lofty spirelet over the 
stair turret on the north face. We give a view 
from the garden of the main front of the house, 
and the tower of the church shows just over 
the ridge. The interior has been so entirely 
modernised as to hardly occupy the visitor’s 
time with profit, and the gatehouse as re- 
erected is scarcely more than a piece of 
grotto work, and would make a capital back- 
ground for the next A.A. Soirée extravaganza. 
Bishops Lydeard church,* of which we gave a 
photographic view, was the last place seen on 
Friday. We have mentioned it before as possess- 
ing an exceptionally fine tower, built in the days 
of Henry VIII. Thisis of four stages, each of 
which is lighted by delicately-traceried windows, 
and the battlements are so small in their detail, 
that iron cramps and bars holding the work to- 
gether form a complete network, and rather spoil 
thecontour. The screen is really a magnificent 
one, but it is so highly elaborated in colour and 
gold as to give it a tawdry appearance. The 
animal carvings and quaint conceits carved on the 
seats in the church are also very rich and varied, 
and the churchyard cross of 14th- century 
date is the finest in these parts, being fairly 


* An elevation of this tower appeared in our issue for 
Feb, 20, 1885. ue 


perfect, and enriched with a niche and statue, as 
well as by bas-reliefs round the plinth. The 
church itself is large and well kept, but the 
decorations of the chancel seem to be in poor 
taste, like the coloured glass in the windows. 
The detail of the exterior is somewhat coarse, but 
the building is unquestionably handsome. A drive 
of five miles brought the excursionists back to 
Taunton for the final dinner soon after six o’clock. 
After the festivities of the evening had some- 
what advanced, and the usual toasts had been 
proposed, an informal meeting was held for dis- 
cussing next year’s headquarters and the electiou 
of the committee. South Norfolk and North 
Suffolk, including the places not visited during 
the Norwich and Bury St. Edmund’s excursions, 
will probably be chosen, but details necessarily 
remain with the committee. 

On Saturday the excursionists devoted their 
time left in Taunton to visiting the grand church 
of St. Mary's, of which we herewith print a 
view, and they saw the equally interesting church 
of St. James and the Castle, now converted into 
an extremely valuable local museum, and pos- 
sessed of the wonderful Pigott Collection of 
original drawings in Indian ink washes by the 
two Bucklers (1827-47) of Somersetshire houses, 
churches, and abbatial buildings, in six volumes. 
A selection of these views should be repro- 
duced and published, for many of the 
sketches are exceedingly good, and evi- 
dently were made on the spot. There is not 
much old building remaining in Taunton of 
value to the architectural student other than those 
already named. The brick-built almshouses over 
against the main street look like a bit of old 
Oxford, but the chimneys are made too much of— 
in fact the buildings look all chimney. The red- 
brick Market-houses, erected in 1772, alongside 
the square Town-hall on the parade, are bald ‘in 
the extreme, but they are not vulgar and 
pompous, like most market buildings which are 
built nowadays from designs selected in com- 
petition, which, as a matter of course, must look 
‘ attractive’’ to catch the eye, and ‘‘ cheap,” to 
stand a chance of being carried out. Tho tim- 
bered gables at the back of the Town-hall deserve 
a passing mention, and so does the Church of 
St. John in Park-street, a florid building with a 
handsome tower and spire conceived on French 
models. It is attributed to Sir Geo. Gilbert 
Scott, but looks hardly like his work. Street, in 
his early days, might have done it. So ends the 
third A.A. excursion in Somersetshire. ee 
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PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES.—I, 


By R. Owen Attsor, Architect. 


Author of ‘‘The Turkish Bath,’’ and ‘The Hydro- 
pathic Establishment and its Baths.”’ 


bes position of the site, and nature of the 

immediate neighbourhood, has, or should 
have, much to do with the scope and style of the 
public baths establishment. It is evident that a 
bath-house suited to a district wholly inhabited 
by a poor class of residents will not prove what is 
wanted in a place where are a number of com- 
paratively well-to-do-people. Baths Commissioners 
should more thoroughly study this question of 
site and surroundings. A grand swimming~ 
bath, for example, is not required among a poor 
community, For such a neighbourhood a large 
area of the site may safely be devoted to the 
wash-house, it being found that, with many poor 
persons in the locality, the public laundry is 
always well patronised. In a wealthier neigh- 
bourhood the wash-house is but little used. 
The first-class swimming-bath, on the other 
hand, will be freely used; and as the price 
authorised to be charged warrants some little 
expenditure on the comfort and appearance of the 
bath, it may be built with some pretension to 
architectural effect. 

In the general scheming of the plan of a 
public bath-house the swimming-baths will be 
found to be the chief governing factor, Being, 
in these days, of such extensive size, their 
position decided upon, a key is formed to the 
remainder of the plan, which, broadly speaking, 
consists of the various corridors and blocka of 
slipper-baths, together with the offices, waiting- 
rooms, and other necessary features. Having 
determined in which position, with regard to the 
site, the axes of the swimming-bath will best be 
placed, it must be ascertained that such an 
arrangement will conduce to convenient methods 
of approach and an economical and suitable 
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placing of the entrance halls, pay-oftices, waiting 
rooms, &c. The latter may be of no great 
moment, but every importance should be attached 
to the methods of approach and the position of 
the pay-offices. The first aim should be to con- 
centrate as much as possible, to bring as many 
bathers as may properly be brought in at the 
game entrance door, £0 that there may bea 
minimum of attendance required in the way of 
ticket-giving. 

Two principles may be followed in this matter. 
Firstly, the classes may be grouped, and the men 
and women bathers enter at or near the same 
point; and, secondly, the male and female 
bathers can be provided with separate and 
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distinct entrances, both classes of men entering 
one door, and the women by another entrance. 
Baths have been erected on both principles ; but 
a modification of the first is the most to be 
recommended, The separation of the entrance 
for the sexes is a desirable thing in all bath- 
houses; but no less desirable is the separation of 
the classes. It has been found by experience 
that many of the poorer bathers do not care to 
enter at such an imposing entrance as is some- 
times provided for first-class bathers; and any- 
thing that will deter the poor from availing 
themselves of the baths is to be avoided. 

A first-class entrance and a_ second-class 
entrance is, therefore, the arrangement to pro- 


vide. One pay-box at either entrance will‘ 
control both men and women bathers. Although 
men and women are thus grouped together, it is 
not necessary that they should enter by the same 
door. On one side of the pay-office will be the 
entrance for men, and on the other side the 
entrance for women. 

The laundry entrance is, as a rule, better kept 
distinct from the other entrances. It may, for eco- 
nomy’s sake, be one with the entrance to women’s 
second-class baths; but, if possible, it should be 
separate, as there is so much work occasioned by 
this department that one clerk’s time is required 
to control the coming and going of the washers. 

Site has much to do with the question of 
entrances. A side street for second - @ass 
entrances, and for access to laundry and to 
boilers, &c., isa very great gain. Commissioners 
searching for sites might well bear this in mind. 

Where, as so often has occurredin London, a 
narrow, cramped site is the only one available, 
much skill is required to make the entrances con- 
venient. The whole of the bathers’ entrances 
may have to be grouped into one, men entering 
on the one hand of the pay-office and women on 
the other, as in the accompanying illustration, 
while stokers, engineers, &c., may have to make 
their way through the laundry entrance. 

It is a common practice to make the first-class 
swimming-bath directly from the hall or vestibule. 
By this means direct access is gained to one of 
the most busy departments of the establishment, 
and provision is made for times when the 
swimming-bath hall is used for the purposes of 
entertainment, or when swimming /v‘es are held. 

Adjoining the first-class entrances, waiting: 
rooms are required if the site will allow them to 
be placed in this position on the plan. These 
waiting-rooms are generally needed only for the 
slipper-baths, and should therefore be placed in 
convenient relation to these departments, or the 
corridors leading thereto. The second-class 
waiting-rooms will adjoin their respective suites 
of baths. ¢ 

Near the vestibule should be the superin- 
tendent’s office. The living apartments of this 
official are, as a rule, conveniently placed over 
the entrances, offices, waiting-rooms, &c., in 
front of the higher-pitched bath-halls, and giving 
height and dignity to the front elevation of the 
baths. 

All bath-houses are better when planned on 
one floor. Some of the London establishments 
afford examples of baths on a first floor, Such. 
will be found to be the case in some old baths in 
St. Pancras parish, and in the recently-erected 
building near Victoria Station, where also is a 
laundry on an upper floor, considerably elevated, 
and approached by a lift. A still more recent 
exaraple is the establishment in the Caledonian- 
road. In this matter, again, site may necessitate 
such a contrivance as a first-floor set of batha in 
order to gain the requisite amount of accommo- 
dation on a given area; but the arrangement 
is to be avoided, if possible. Commissioners 
appreciating the value of public bath-houses will, 
even at some increased cost, endeavour to secure 
sites of such area that all the baths may be on 
one level. 

The boiler-house must necessarily be planned 

in a basement, and the engines, machinery, 
furnaces of drying closets, engineer’s shop, and 
coal and coke stores go with it. In deciding the 
position for the engineering department, the aim 
should be to select some part of the plan where 
the noise, heated atmosphere, dust, and other 
accompaniments of engines, &c., may not bea 
nuisance either to the establishment or to neigh- 
bours, and also where a chimney-shaft can be 
conveniently constructed. Except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, nothing will be constructed under 
the swimming-baths. The boilers, &c., will 
therefore go under some other part of the esta- 
blishment — commonly, the laundry and its 
necessary adjoining apartments. At times it 
may be absolutely necessary to gain room under 
aswimming-bath. In such a case the bath must 
be constructed like a tank, of riveted iron plates 
supported on columns, as at the St. George’s 
Baths in Argyll-place; or of brick-in-cement 
rings on iron joists and brick piers, as at the 
handsome bath lately added by Messrs. Spaulding 
and Cross at the same establishment. 
If more than one swimming-bath be required, 
and no sacrifice of convenience in working 
results, it is evidently a saving to group both bath- 
halls together, so that where one wall is carried 
up to receive the roof of one bath, it may serve 
aleo to carry the adjoining roof. Hach swim 
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ming-bath, it should be stated in passing, should 
be completely cut off from its fellows. The 
objections to the reverse arrangement will be 
readily perceived on examining any examples, 
such as that afforded by the out-of-date baths at 
Endell-street, Bloomsbr:,, and the otherwise 
excellent and compact public baths at Richmond, 
while many of the older establishments exhibit 
equally unfortunate arrangements, Not to 
mention other objections, the usually noisy 
second-class bathers render things unpleasant for 
those in the first-class bath. 

Section XXXVI. of the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act stipulates that the number of baths 
for the labouring classes in public baths and 
wash-houses shall not be less than twice the 
number of baths of any higher class, if but one, 
or of all the baths of any higher classes if more 
than one, in the same building. And Section V. 
of the Amendment of July 2, 1847, makes similar 
provision with regard to washing-tubs—viz., 
that the number of washing-tubs or troughs for 
the labouring classes shall not be less than twice 
the number of the washing-tubs or troughs of 
any higher class, if but one, or of all the higher 
classes if more than one. 

We do not find that, as regards the proportion 
of first and second class baths, the stipulations of 
the Act are generally observed. In buildings 
recently erected the proportion of baths is not in 
accordance with the provisionsof the Act. Com- 
missioners, apparently, have taken the matter 
into their own hands ; but their action is possibly 
illegal. It may be that at times a different pro- 
portion of baths is better suited to the neighbour- 
hood ; but Section XXXVI. of the original Act 
is a wise measure calculated to prevent abuses, 
and to protect the interests of the classes for 
whose benefit the Act was brought into existence. 
As regards the proportion of washing-tubs of 
several classes, there being usually only one class 
and charge for the use of the public laundries, 
Section V. of the Amendment of 1847 calls for 
no comment. 

In a well-planned bath and wash-house there 
should be a good division of departments, and a 
compact grouping of classes ; corridors should be 
broad and entrances spacious. The access to 
swimming-baths, particularly to the first-class 
bath, should be as direct as possible, and if spare 
exits can be arranged they will be valuable for 
any entertainments that may be held in the baths. 
There should be an endeavour to render the work 
of supervision of baths as easy as possible, and 
the entrances and pay-offices should be so 
arranged as to economise attendance while not 
sacrificing the due consideration of classes and 
sexes. As to classes, if two only suffice all pur- 
poses, it is far better than three. first-class 
swimming-bath at a charge of sixpence, anda 
second-class bath at twopence, answers all pur- 
poses. The first class baths should be large, and 
all baths should be light and well ventilated. 
There should be space everywhere for pipes, and 
no burying of pipes underground, and out of the 
way, where much trouble, expense, and annoy- 
ance are occasioned by efforts to reach them for 
repairs or alterations. 

The accompanying illustration is a sketch-plan 
for an establishment for site, built in on both 
sides, but facing streets back and front. Just the 
ordinary accommodation is provided. It is sup- 
posed that one pay-office only has been required 
by the Commissioners, so both classes enter at the 
same door, women on the left and men on the 
right. A separate entrance to public laundry is 
arranged in the back street, where also is the 
entrance stokeries, boiler-rooms, &c., which 
would be arranged under the public wash-house 
and adjoining apartments. Above the halls, 
entrances, &c., could be arranged the super- 
intendent’s living-rooms, as well as his office and 
a committee-room. In other points the plan 
should explain itself. 
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GARDEN DESIGN AND ARCHITECTS’ 
DESIGNS.* 


NV R. W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., in his little 
aN work under the above title endeavours to 
show by examples of gardens how absurd and in- 
artistic the practice of clipping and aligning trees 
is, under the impression that such a style of garden 
harmonises with the architecture. Mr. Robinson 
refers to many Continental and British parks and 
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Garden igs and Architects’ Gardens : Two Reviews, 
ef 


Dlustrated. - Rosiyson, F.L.8, London: John 
Murray.! 


gardens to prove that the English garden is the 
most beautiful and artistic. We certainly agree 
with him. The formal gardenesque style, with 
its rows of straight beds and trees, has been 
carried too far by those who do not seem to 
understand the distinction between ignoring the 
architecture and formal garden design. There 
is no necessity to make straight lines of beds 
and trees, with the object of harmonising the lines 
of the grounds with the house, because the 
very conditions of art and nature are different ; 
but there are often opportunities when the 
natural lines of ground are favourable, as when 
the ground is flat and the building is of a regular 
character to introduce a formal setting out near 
the structure. No doubt there is danger in this 
geometrical formality being carried too far be- 
yond the confines of the terrace or flower garden, 
and into the details and arrangements of the 
beds, and only the true landscape gardener can 
see where the formal setting-out should stop. 
Take, for example, Haddon, with its terraces, 
and many other old English gardens. They are 
eminently appropriate and beautiful. Mr. 
Robinson’s main arguments are directed to rebut 
the statements of the authors (Blomfield and 
Thomas) of the ‘‘ Formal Garden,’’ and so far 
he has been successful. The beautiful illustra- 
tions of British gardens given confirm the 
author’s opinion, though they do not neces- 
sarily disprove the formal style of planting or 
laying out. We agree with Mr. Robinson that 
clipped foliage and tortured lines of trees are un- 
necessary even to formal gardens, and that the 
natural landscape and contour of the ground 
ought to suggest the design. Tocontend that there 
are no design or lines in landscape is a fallacy. 


RELIEF SEWER AT BROOKLYN. 


Wee main relief sewer of Brooklyn is an im- 
portant engineering achievement, the results 
of which in preventing floods will be watched 
with some degree of interest. To carry away 
excessive storm-water has always been a problem 
with sanitary engineers. In London our great 
intercepting sewers and outfalls answer only 
moderately well, the difficulty being to find an 
easy outlet for the storm-laden sewers without a 
large expenditure of money in constructing relief 
sewers. Much has been accomplished, however, 
in relieving the sewers by the construction of 
independent outfalls, such as that of the Isle of 
Dogs pumping station and the relief sewer at 
Deptford. At the Brooklyn sewer the shortest 
egress to tidal water was given by making the out- 
let into a canal, which would rather improve 
the canal, as only the excess storm-water 
would be dealt with. The city was divided into 
sewerage districts, the boundary lines of which 
are the dividing ridges ; each is distinct, the main 
sewers of each discharging into tide-water. The 
sewers are of various ages and materials, some of 
vitrified stoneware, of cement, brick, and stone. 
The drainage area is 2,000 acres, and it has been 
thought safe to provide for an area of 1,300 acres. 
The maximum rainfall of Brooklyn is din. per 
hour, lin. of which it is imagined will reach the 
relief sewer. The sections of the sewer are 
various, according to circumstances, the circle 
was adopted as the strongest for loose material, 
and of least resistance to the full flow. Where 
there is no head room the crown is replaced by 
-beams. At its upper end the sewer is 10ft. 
diameter, further on it is increased to 12ft. in 
diameter, at the Grand Avenue it is 14ft., and 
at a more advanced point 15ft. diameter. A 
segmental invert, vertical side walls, and a flat 
top of -beams, with flat brick arches between 
is the section in Butler-street, just giving head- 
room for a row of eight persons abreast, as 
shown by a photograph in the American Society's 
Transactions. At the different avenues manholes 
are introduced and put in connection with the 
surface sewers. i 
avoid disturbing the house-drainage of the small 
sewer, only to take from it all water in excess of 
that from house-drainage. The overflow in one 
case is oval-shaped, with segmental invert 
4ft. 2in. in clear height, and this slopes down 
from the small sewer to the bottom of manhole 
just above the tunnel, so that the excess water 
drops vertically into the relief sewer, the invert 
of which at these points are paved with granite 
blocks; the granite is laid on cement and up to 
the springing lines. The details of these con- 
nections of surface sewers and manholes are 
shown in the elaborate paper of Mr. Beahan, 


The object in every case is to. 


M.Am.Soc.C.E., which appears in the Transac- 
tions of the Society, as well as those of the silt or 
trap-basin at the canal into which the tunnel 
discharges, a basin 84ft. by 60ft. and 16ft. high. 
The main relief sewer is stated to have been 
well planned, and works satisfactorily. 
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Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. have just com- 
pleted a very elaborate scheme of decorations on 
the grand staircase at the Hotel Métropole, 
Brighton, under the superintendence of Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A. The scheme of ornamentation 
is based on a free adaptation of Italian ornament, 
containing shells, dolphins, seaweed, anemones, 
&c., and the colouring is cream, various tones of red, 
and gold. 


The local board of Pudsey, near Leeds, are about 
to carry out works of sewage treatment on some 
33 acres of land recently purchased at Houghside. 
Mr, W. Spinks, of Manchester, is the engineer, and 
the estimated cost is £3,000. 


Messrs. W. and G. King, of Abinger Hammer, 
have been engaged for some three years in carryin 
out extensive alterations at Hatchlands, the seat o: 
Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P., near Guildford. . These 
works are now nearly completed. 


The Pendref Welsh Wesleyan chapel at Holywell, 
erected 80 years ago, has been closed this week, as 
it is about to be replaced by a modern one to be 
built at a cost of over £2,000. The contractor is 
Mr. Richard Jones, of Bagillt. 


Lord Roseberry has intimated to the Queensferry 
town council his desire to build a new town hall for 
the burgh, as a memorial of the late Countess. 


Good progress is being made with the branch 
Free Library at Spring Hill, Birmingham, which 
is being built at a cost of £5,000. It is of brick and 
terracotta, with high tiled roofs, a feature being the 
clock tower, with openwork spire, rising to a total 
height of 65ft. The style is Decorated Gothic. 


The St. Alban’s Architectural and Archzological 
Society visited, on Thursday in last week, North- 
church and Aldbury, as the two first items in a day’s 
excursion, which comprised also Ivinghoe, Hddles- 
borough, and Eaton Bray. At Northchurch Mr. 
S. Flint Clarkson, F.R I.B.A., acted as guide, and 
read a paper dealing with the history and charac- 
teristics of the church. 


Mr. Richard Bristowe, aged 47, a builder, of 
Stroud Green, died suddenly on Saturday afternoon 
while driving with his son in a dogcart. At the 
inquest, held on Monday, the medical evidence 
showed that death resulted from heart-disease. 


Mr. Hugh Owen, an inspector under the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Widnes on 
the 16th inst. into an application by the Widnes 
local board for powers to borrow £12,000 for public 
and private improvements in the authorised district. 
The public improvement was the seweriug and con- 
struction of Lowerhouse-lane, which it was esti- 
mated would cost over £3,000, and the private 
works were in East-street and Edward-street. 


The parish church of Pitstone is being restored. 
The works in the chancel are being carried out at 
the cost of Earl Brownlow, and those in the naye, 
which will cost £1,000, by local subscription. The 
contractor is Mr. W. Bone, of Lower Tooting. 
The works include the renewal of the boardin 
and lead of roofs, the replacing of the decayadl 
flooring in the nave by wood blocks set in concrete, 
and the substitution of stone for brick parapets. 


The sea defence works at Walton-on-the-Naze 
were formally inaugurated on Wednesday week. 
These works, which were commenced eighteen 
months ago, comprise the erection of two new 
groynes, the restoration of another groyne, and the 
construction of new breastwork and esplanade, 
covering about 2,000ft. frontage. The cost has 
been about £12,000. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Cooke and OCo., of Battersea, and 
Mr. 8. B. Goslin, of 24, Artillery-lane, Bishops- 
gate, was the engineer. 


It has been decided to complete the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. John at Perth, at an 
estimated cost of £1,000, as a memorial to Dr. 
Rigg, the first Bishop of Dunkeld. The works will 
include raising the roof over the older portion of 
the church, and the completion of the apse. Mr. 
Andrew Heiton, of Perth, who added the last 
section of the church, is the architect. 


Oxwich parish church, Gower, Glamorganshire, 
was reopened on Sunday, after complete restora- 
tion, the cost of which has been defrayed by Miss 
Talbot, of Margam Park, to the memory of her 
father, Mr. Christopher Rice Talbot, M.P., the late 
father of the House of Commons. The work of 
restoring Nicholaston Church is ak ingscy the cost 
of which, estimated at £3,000, being also borne by 
Miss Talbot. The architects for both works are 
Pant eon and Anderson, of Cardiff and 

andaff. 
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6 Our Illustrations, 


Sah es 
‘C HVERSLEY,’? FRODSHAM. 


Tus house has just been erected on a hili side to 
the south of Frodsham. The windows command 
magnificent views of the Weaver Valley, a very 
picturesque portion of Cheshire. The work has 
been carried out very satisfactorily by Mr. 
Richard Beckett, of Hartford, from the designs 
of Mr. William Owen, F.R.I.B.A., of War- 
rington. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION - EXCURSION 
SKETCHES. 


Tuuse sketches illustrate churches and houses 
seen by the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation during the later. days of last week’s 
excursion to Taunton and North-west Somerset- 
shire. They are all referred to in our special 
<lescriptive report of the proceedings on p. 279. - 


LIV. TO LVI. BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN. 


THESE premises, now approaching completion, 
have been erected on the site formerly occupied 
by the premises of the Marine Society, and 
cover an area of 7,000 super. feet. They 
comprise basement, ground, first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth floors, all approached 
by a stone staircase and hydraulic passenger 
lift. The ground-floor front is in red and 
grey granite, and the whole of the upper 
part of the front is in Portland stone, ‘The 
carying has been executed by Mr, Gilbert Seale. 
The works have been carried out by Messrs. W. 
Brass and Son, at a cost of £21,000, from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. H. Smith, architect, of 17 and 18, Basiaghall- 
street, H.C. 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING AND IRONWORK. 
(Sux article on p. 278.) 


ssa 


_ The name of Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
#.R.I.B.A., of Carden Lodge, Carlisle, has been 
oe to the commission of the peace for Cumber- 
land. 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry, on Friday, as to an applica- 
tion by the city council for sanction to borrow 
£1,200 for erecting a room for the preservation of 
the city muniments. It was stated that there was 
an exceptionally rich collection of muniments, the 
present accommodation for which was very inade- 
quate, the rooms being by no means fireproof, and 
forming part of the old building of St. Mary’s Hall. 
Plans had been prepared by Mr, E, Burgess, 


COMPETITIONS. 


NewcastLe-on-Tynzu.—The town improve- 
ment committee of the city council have adopted 
conditions prepared by Mr. W. G. Laws, the 
borough engineer, for the proposed lodging- 
houses. Premiums will be offered, and the com- 
petition will be restricted to architects practising 
in Newcastle. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


British Arcumonocican Assocrarion.—The 
forty-ninth congress of this association was 
opened at Cardiff on Monday, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Llandaff. A visit 
was paid to Llantrithyd, where Mr. Mansel 
Franklen described the ruined mansion-house. 
Mr. 8. Williams conducted the party round the 
ruins and to the adjacent church, where there is 
a monument to John Bassett and his wife, Hliza- 
beth, erected to their memory in 1597. Mr. 
Edwin Seward, R C.A., pointed out the peculiar 
Classic treatment in the details of the Jacobean 
carving of the tomb. Tne tower of Cowbridge 
Church was then inspected, and the ancient gate- 
way and fragment of the town hall were pointed 
out to the party by Mr. Franklen. At. St. 
Quintin’s Castle the gateway, c. 1310, was seen 
to be fortified after the Edwardian manner, with 
loopholes on either side for four cross-bowmen, 
an arrangement found also at Carnarvon and 
elsewhere. The party proceeded to Llanfihangel, 
where Mr. Williams pointed out the chimney- 
piece of the mansion, date about 1550, ornamented 
with carved coats of arms of successive owners. 
The church tower close by is furnished with 
narrow slits for archers. Here the old font, the 
base stones of achurchyard cross, and the quaint 
efigy now in the churchyard, but formerly in 
the church, attracted attention. A short halt 
was made at Flemingstone, and the porch at old 
Beaupré was described by Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock and Mr. Seward. ‘The members received 
a public welcome from the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Cardiff on Tuesday. Mr. Allan Wyon, 
F.S.A. (treasurer of the Association), and Mr. 
Loftus Brock, one of the hon. secs., spoke in 
acknowledgment. The members after wards pro- 
ceeded to Margam Abbey, where a paper was 
read by Mr. Brock descriptive of the Chapter- 
house of the Abbey; and the unique collection of 
inscribed stone crosses was spoken upon by Mr. 
T. H. Thoms, R.C.A. On Wednesday the 


members had an excursion by road to Ruperra | P 


Park, where the owner, Lord Tredegar, acted as 
guide, and led the way to some prehistoric 
mounds; to Caerphilly Castle, described by Mr. 
Robert Drane; and to Castell Coch, rebuilt for 
Lord Bute on the foundations of a Medizval 
castle. A visit to Llandaff Cathedral was on the 
programme, but was abandoned in favour of tea 
and a garden party at Rookwood House. In the 
evening a meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
Cardiff, where papers were read by the Rev. H. 
Gart and the Rev. W. David. 


———— 


The interior of Lloyd’s (late Bristol and West of 
England) Bank, in Corn-street, Bristol, is in course 
of restoration, the work being carried out by Messrs, 
Cottrell and Wilkins, under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. J. Williams, architect, Clare-street, in that 
city. 

The chancel of the parish church of Liandyfodwe, 
diocese of Llandaff, is about to be restored. The 
work willinclude a new oak roof and stalls. The 
tower arch, built up in 1870, will also be done up 
and carefully repaired. Messrs. Halliday and 
Anderson, of Llandaff and. Cardiff, are the archi- 
tects. 


The new water supply for Pontefract, derived 
from springs at Roall, has just been inaugurated. 
It bas been carried out by Messrs. Vickers and Son, 
of Nottingham, the engineer being Mr. G. Hodson, 
of Loughborough. 


The first stage of deepening the natural harbour 
of Aden to a depth of 20ft. below low-water has 
just been completed. The second stage of the 
deepening will be carried out to a depth of 26ft. 
below low water, and will commence forthwith. 
The dredging operations were commenced in 
December, 1890, under the supervision of Mr. W. 8. 
Child, A.M.I.C.E., who has also charge of the 
works about the harbour. 


On Tuesday, a new Wesleyan chapel was opened 


at Harpham. The building had been erected from | p 


plans prepared by Mr. Dyer, Bridlington, by Mr. 
Owston, bricklayer, Bridlington Quay, and Mr, 
Day, joiner, Harpham, at a cost of £500, 


Engineering Poles. 


Hetmspatz, N.B.—The foundation-stone of 
the works for the improvement of Helmsdale 
Harbour, on the east coast of Sutherlandshire, 
was laid by the Duke of Sutherland on Saturday. 
The works in progress include a new breakwater 
on the south side of the river, extending inan 
easterly direction for a distance of 700ft.; an 
extension of the existing pier on the north side of 
the river for 470ft.; a new breakwater and quay 
wall 450ft. long. This breakwater and extension 
will inclose about three acres, which will be 
divided into an outer and inner basin by a jetty, 
with discharging berths oneach side. The works 
have been designed by Mr. James Barron, 
M.Inst. C.E., Aberdeen, and are estimated to 
cost £16,000. The trustees will execute the 
works under the superintendence of the engineer 
without a contractor. 


Sr, Heten’s anpD Lowron Rarrway.—Good pro- 
gressis being made with the construction of the firat 
section of the proposed Liverpool, St. Helen’s, and 
South Lancashire Railway. The section extends 
from Lowton to St. Helen’s, and upon it the 
contractors, Messrs. 8. W. Pilling and Co., of 
Manchester, have some 500 men at work, besides 
two steam navvies and the usual plant. The 
line passes over an extensive coal-field, and there 
will be intermediate stations at Golborne, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, and Haydock, between Lowton 
and a central station in Corporation-street, St. 
Helen’s. This section of the line is to be opened 
for passenger traffic next year. The railway 
will eventually be carried on to West Derby and 
Liverpool, with stations at Denton’s-green, 
Knowsley, and Croxteth Park. 


—— ae 


CHIPS. 


During the past week the booking - offices, 
waiting-rooms, and station master’s residence at 
Frodsham railway station, weighing some 400 tons, 
have been moved back bodily 6ft. by means of 
eleven screw-jacks. The operations were carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Johnson, the 
engineer to the joint companies, and were quite 
successful. The work was undertaken to provide 
additional width on the platform. 


Canon George Venables, in a report on Church 
work in the diocese of Norwich, states that during 
the last 18 years 297 churches have been built 
or restored in the diocese, the money raised for tha 
urpose, entirely by voluntary gifts, excesding 
£500,000. 


An American patent has been taken out by Jacob 
D. Graybill, of Shreveport, Louisiana, for pre- 
serving the colour of brickwork by preventing 
efflorescence. The preparation is said to fill the 
pores of the bricks with an oily mucilaginous sub- 
stance which, when dry, is hard and waterproof, 
preserving the brilliant red colour of pressed bricks 
as when first laid, there being in the compound a 
small quantity of Venetian red. 


The parish church of Llanwouno, diocese of 
Llandaff, is about to be restored. The work will 
include oak roofs throughout and reseating. A 
vestry will also be added. Messrs. Halliday and 
Anderson, of Cardiff and Llandaff, are the archi- 
tects. 


The Leeds school board have decided to invite 
competitive designs for plans for the proposed new 
schools in Darley-strest. The competition isto bs 
limited to architects practising in the borough of 
Leeds. 


Memorial stones of a Wesleyan school in course 
of erection adjoining the chapel in Garfield-road, 
Ryde, were laid on Thursday, the 18thinst. Mr. 
Boreham, of Finsbury-pavement, E.C., is the 
architect, and Mr. EH, James, of Binstead, I.W., the 
contractor. The cost will be £1,500. 


At the Bristol police court on the 17th inst., Mr. 
George Henry Wilkins, builder and contractor, was 
summoned under the Factory Acts for opening a 
factory or workshop without forwarding a notice 
containing the name of the factory, its situation, 
and other particulars to the authorities, as pre- 
scribed by the Act. Mr. Johnson, Inspector of 
Factories, stated the facts, which were admitted, 
and the defendant was fined 10s, and costs. 


The new public buildings at Bodmin will be 
opened in October next. Mr. Trehane is the con- 
tractor. 

r, Richard Halfnight’s landscape, ‘Summer 
ime, has been purchased by Mr. Backhouse, and 
resented to the Sunderland Art Gallery. It forms 
a contrast to ‘* Daylight Dies,’’ an earlier work by 
the same artist, already in the collection of the Sun- 
derland corporation. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Association have been haying glorious 
weather for the excursion in north-west 
Somersetshire, and the touring members should 
return to town with faces as full of colour as 
Judging from 
the accounts of the wanderings about Dunster 
and neighbourhood, the excursion. has been one 


their sketch-books of sketches. 


of the most successful undertaken by the A.A. 


The Society of Architects should have had 


another excursion ‘‘up their sleeve.’ To re- 


linquish the idea of going to the Continent, when 
hundreds are daily dropping down dead—or 
nearly so—with a plague of cholera was only 
exercising wisdom; but surely there might have 
been another excursion in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, not to mention Wales, which would 


have been a good substitute for the abandoned 
Continental tour. The old country still provides 
a practically inexhaustible fund of old archi- 
tecture for excursionists, and really, I expect, 
home tours prove the most generally pleasing, 


and afford instruction not inferior to that obtained 


in any part of the Continent. 


The usefulness of a tour of this nature should 
depend upon the particular fashion in architecture 
at the time of touring. Thus we hear so much 
now of Spanish—it should be, perhaps, 
‘Spanish ” detail—that a tour in Spain should 
be a profitable undertaking, particularly for the 
competing architect, since this Spanish craze 
seems to have been particularly noticeable in 
recent competition designs. The Dutch and 


Flemish mania having somewhat worn off, touring 


in Holland and Belgium cannot be said to be so 
profitable as heretofore, although these countries 
always repay a visit by the architect. Normandy 


seems to me the country par eacellence for a 
There one finds matter for 
sketching and study that must always be useful 


sketching tour. 


to the architect, since most of the old architec- 


ture is intrinsically beautiful, and admiration for 


it does not depend upon peculiar tastes and 
fashions and crazes. This isa point to be noted 
—Dutch, Spanish, and some other styles of design 
may be admired one day and decried the next. 
The younger students of architecture should 
always be encouraged to go sketching in a 
country with a really noble architecture, and to 
defer visiting districts with less pure styles until 
their judgment is more mature. 


Endeayours are periodically made to make out 
that the plays of Shakespeare are written by 
anyone but Mr. W. S8., and so likewise the repu- 
tation of other authors, discoverers, &c., is 
assailed. Some persons appear to make this 
kind of game their special recreation, and it is to 
be supposed that they are of some use in the 
world, and have their reward. The latest in this 
way is an attempt to rob the great Christopher 
Columbus of the merit of first discovering 
America to the Old World. M. Napoleon Ney, 
president of the Society of Commercial Geo- 
graphy of Paris, takes advantage of this year’s 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, and puts ina 
prior claim for the French, averring that 800 or 
900 years ago the coast of North America, as far 
as the Arctic regions, was visited by Europeans. 
M. Ney reminds one of the persons who argue 
that Stephenson did not invent the locomotive. 
‘To all practical intents and purposes he did do so, 
and Columbus, for all practical purposes, first 
discovered the continent of America. A more 
interesting and useful subject of inquiry with 
respect to pre-Columbian days in America would 
be the nature of the old ruinsin Central America 
that heretofore have bafiled the archzeologists of 
the world. 


A feature of the Chicago Exhibition will bea 
great hotel in the shape of an elephant. A ‘‘how- 
dah’’ on the back of the elephant will serve as 
an observatory, and will be two hundred feet 
above the ground. This elephant hotel will 
contain lodgings for about seven hundred people, 
and its erection is to be commenced in a few 
cays. What next? A church in the shape of 
a cat might be suggested, its erect tail forming 
the tower and steeple. This is novelty indeed, 
not to say architecture extraordinary. 


Mrs. G. A. Sala, the wife of the renowned 
author and journalist, has been writing against 
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the London ‘‘ flat.’ Not ever having lived ina 
dwelling of this kind, I cannot speak from ex- 
perience ; but from observations made, I should 
be quite of Mrs. Sala’s opinion as to the delusive 
nature of the comforts of such places, and the 
superior delights of possessing a tenement of 
one’s own, even if the hall-porter be unknown 
therein, and letter-shoots and other conveniences 
of the flat altogether wanting. That the ‘‘ flat” 
system of living answered for a time there is 
abundant evidence in the huge blocks of resi- 
dences in London at the present day. How the 
holders of flats now find things I do not know; 
but one can see many buildings practically 
empty, that must be white elephants to their 
owners. I doubt whether it is found that flats 
let on a long term, and should imagine that the 
suites of rooms change hands very frequently, 
and that were it not for the large floating 
population of London, their owners would be 
great losers. Mrs. Sala thinks that not the 
tenements, but the people who take them, should 
be called ‘‘ flats.”” It may be a matter of taste, 
but to those with a real love for a home, the flat 
must seem but a poor substitute for a house that 
may be called one’s own. 


The flat builder may be said to be a common 
enemy of all architects. Between those who 
put together overgrown suites of rooms on the 
flat-system in London and the speculative 
builder who runs up desirable villas and houses 
in the more outlying suburbs, the architect is 
deprived of much work. In the one case it is 
direct, in the other indirect. Men provided with 
flats will not want to build themselves houses, 
and those who do cast about for a domicile of 
their own frequently get into the net of the 
jerry-builder, and buy a shoddy house ready 
made. Later on, perhaps, many such a one finds 
out that neither the flat, with its bad odours, and 
lifts, or long flight of steps, and other drawbacks 
that Mrs. Sala has ably detailed, nor the. jerry- 
built house, with its defective drains, thin walls, 
and shrunken joinery,are calculated to givea sense 
of home comfort. Then is the time when the 
architect ‘‘takes his benefit,’’ and paterfamilias 
builds himself a house after his own heart. 
Possibly, therefore, the flat and the jerry-built 
house ultimately do good to the architectural 
profession by causing men—who, did they chance 
upon a well-built house, or a flat having really 
the comforts that such a residence is supposed to 
have, would settle where they alighted—to leave 
their dwellings and build homes for themselves. 

Gora. 
———_——_ 0 arse ¢-—$______— 
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Sir James Sawyer, M.D., gave a houss-warming 
reception last week to celebrate the completion of 
the alterations he has effected to Haseley Hall, 
near Warwick, which, since he purchased it, he 
has refronted and enlarged from plans by Messrs. 
Wood and Kendrick, of West Bromwich. Itisnow 
a mansion of Harly Hlizabethan character, a chief 
internal feature being a new oak staircase. Mr. 
Rowbotham, of Birmingham, was the builder. 


Work in connection with the enlargement of the 
Wesleyan chapel in South-street, Farnham, Surrey, 
has commenced, the contract being secured by Mr. 
H. Patrick. There will be a new front and a tower 
60it. high erected. 


The city council of Manchester, after much dis- 
cussion, have decided to purchase for £49,000 the 
Rampton Manor Estate, Nottinghamshire, covering 
1,800 acres, for the purpose of dealing therein with 
the refuse of the city. 


In the case of the application for a discharge 
from bankruptcy, made on behalf of John Coleman, 
of Hubert’s-grove, Stockwell, builder, the discharge 
has been suspended for two years and six months. 
A similar order of suspension of discharge for 
23 years has been made in the case of Robart 
Humphry, of Hove, late of Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
builder. 


The post-office at Woodbridge has just been 
enlarged by an additional floor, and the interior 
rearranged. Mr, Adams, of Woodbridge, was the 
contractor. 


Mr. Ernest H. Johnson, late a district surveyor 
of roads under the Norfolk County Council, has 
been appointed surveyor to the Condover high- 
way board in the stead of Mr. Hendry, resigned. 


The first sod of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea drainage 
scheme was cut on Thursday in last week. The 
scheme is from plans by Mr, Bancroft, engineer, of 
Manchester, and the work is being carried out by 
Mr. Nattal, contractor, of Manchester, at a cost of 
about £9,000, 
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Building ihrtelligence. 


EpixpurcH.—Considerable improvements are 
being effected to various public school buildings 
in the city. ‘he School Board, from plans pre- 
pared by their architect, Mr. R. Wilson, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh, are making an addition to the 
south-west end of South Bridge school, to provide 
three class-rooms, the upper one to be set apart 
for teaching practical cookery. The alterations 
will cost about £1,900. New practical cookery 
rooms are also being constructed, from Mr. 
Wilson’s plans, at Causewayside and Dean 
schools, while other rooms are being turned into 
practical cookery rooms at West Fountainbridge 
and Bristo schools. At Lothian-road school and 
at Regent-road school, boys’ playsheds are bein 
erected. For the St. Cuthbert’s and Dean Schoo 
Board, a janitor’s house has just been completed 
at Gorgie, and their new school at South Morn- 
ingside is expected to be opened on 5th September, 
For the Merchant Company, extensive additions 
are now in progress at George Watson’s College 
for Boys, the plans for which were prepared by 
Messrs, Macgibbon and Ross, Frederick-street. 


Linurrucow Patace.—The partial repairs and 
improvements, which are being carried out by 
H.M. Office of Works at Linlithgow Palace, are 
being rapidly carried through, and the work is 
expected to be completed towards the end of the 
present month. The floors of the apartments 
known as the King’s kitchen, the old Parliament 
hall, the chapel royal, the priest’s residence, and 
the confessional have been laid with concrete. 
All the chimneys on the north side have been 
rebuilt, and a new course of drainage has been 
laid, a connection having been obtained with one 
of the original earth closets. 


WeMBLEY: THE Proposep Lorry Towrer.— 
The report presented to the shareholders of the 
Tower Company, on Wednesday, stated that the 
foundations of the proposed tower had been con- 
structed on the estate at Wembley, Middlesex, 
roads, bridge approaches, and an ornamental 
lake formed, the grounds carefully laid out, 
drained, and planted, and the portions of the 
proposed tower grounds had been fenced in. 
Upon these works a sum of £25,436 had been 
expended, exclusive of the cost of the land. The 
Construction Company were now arranging to 
commence the tower works, and it was proposed 
to open the park for public use next spring. Sir 
iE. W. Watkin, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the directors of the Tower Com- 
pany had that morning made arrangements for 
the Wembley-park Station to be opened in a very 
few weeks. It had also been practically settled 
that morning the kind of tower which would be 
constructed. The proposed tower would be 150ft. 
higher than the Hiffel Tower. It would bea 
tower capable of taking up three times as many 
passengers as that one, and it would have three 
times larger an amount of floor-space, and be 
erected at a smaller cost than was at first thought 
possible. Some £90,000 were in hand, and about 
£12,000 to £14,000 more were required. Mr, H. 
Heeneus explained the designs of the proposed 
tower, and it was stated that the plans would be 
reported upon by a very eminent engineer so as 
to remedy any defect in its design. The tower 
would be completed in 18 months. 


West Dersy.—A new Roman Catholic ceme- 
tery for Liverpool is in process of formation in 
Yew-tree Park, Finch-lane, West Derby. It 
will consist of some acres, which are railed off 
and are being drained and laid out in plots, 
with intersecting pathways, by Messrs, Pain 
and Blease, of North John-street. Dr. O’ Reilly, 
the R.C. Bishop of Liverpool, recently blessed 
the foundations and laid the corner-stone of 
the mortuary or cemetery church, to be dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Compassion. It is being 
built by Messrs. Waring, of West Derby, from 
designs by Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott, and Powell, 
of Harrington-street, Liverpool, and will be in 
the Early English style, constructed of local red 
stone rock-pitched, and Runcorn stone dressings: 
The church will be cruciform in plan, and the 
internal joinery will be of pitch-pine. I¢ will 
be finished in about five months, and the esti- 
mated cost is £1,800. 


A new English Presbyterian church is in courge 
of erection at Mold, and will be opened in November, 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, of New-street, Mold, is the 
contractor, 
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STEEL IN CONSTRUCTION. 


HE rapidly increasing favour with which 
steel is now regarded as a material for 
general construction, and the position which it 
is ultimately likely to hold, render a study of 
its nature and possibilities of more than ordinary 
importance. ‘The various substantial advantages 
which may be gained by its use, in the matter of 
greatly increased strength, and consequent saving 
in ‘‘ dead load,’’ together with the greater facility 
in handling, make it more than likely that it will 
ultimately supersede both cast and wrought iron. 


Objections to Use.—The greatest drawback at 
the present time to the general employment of 
steel is that the Board of Trade regulations pro- 
hibit a greater working stress than 6} tons per 
square inch. This amounts to an increase of 
only about 30p.c. over the 5 tons allowed for 
wrought iron, whereas if care is taken to pro- 
cure the best material, it may safely be regarded 
as 50p.c. stronger. In the case of the Forth 
Bridge, this regulation was not insisted upon, and 
a working stress of 74 tons was allowed. 

Ancther objection to the use of steel is that 
under ordinary circumstances it corrodes more 
quickly than wrought iron, and very much more 
so than cast iron. The comparative liability to 
oxidation has been given as follows :—Cast iron, 
100; wrought iron, 129; steel, 133. Consider- 
able variation may be caused, however, by the 
different corroding agents acting upon the 
material. A formula is given in Molesworth’s 
‘« Engineers’ Pocket-book,” together with a table 
of the coefficients for the several agents, from 
which the results likely to occur under the various 
circumstances may be accurately arrived at. The 
fact should be borne in mind, however, that the 
result is to some extent dependent upon the 
quality of the metal. Mild steel will in every 
case corrode more rapidly than hard steel. 

Terms of Specification.—In specifying for steel 
for ordinary roof and girder work, it is usual to 
insist that the metal shall be capable of sustaining 
a minimum tensile stress of 28 tons per square 
inch and a maximum of 30; that the elongation 
in a length of 8in. shall be 20 per cent., and that 
the contraction of area at point of fracture shall 
be 40 per cent. In addition to these require- 
ments the limits of elasticity should be fixed at 
15 tons, and the specific gravity (which in the 
case of steel is a fairly reliable test) at 7:9. With 
regard to the advisability of specifying the 
chemical composition and process of manufacture, 
there is at present some difference of opinion. In 
the report recently published by the committee 
appointed by the Society of German Engineers, 
it is stated that ‘‘the physical properties afford a 
sufficient index to the composition of the metal, 
and the result depends not only on the quantita- 
tive identification of the component substances, 
but also upon their mechanical combination.’’ 
Further, respecting the method of production, 
‘the committee are of opinion that the specifi- 
cation must be limited to such general normal 
conditions for the identification of quality as can 
indubitably be conformed to, and that any minute 
limitations are technically impracticable, without 
result, and commercially injurious.” On the 
other hand, the Austrian Society of Engineers 
and Architects, after an elaborate series of ex- 
periments, have arrived at the conclusion that 
Siemens steel (basic process) is indisputably the 
best material for engineering purposes. 

Quality of Steel.—The quality of steel generally 
used in construction is mild steel, containing a 
percentage of only 0°35 to 0°60 of carbon. The 
desirability of employing a softer material, even 
at the sacrifice of strength in positions where 
vibration takes place, need hardly be pointed 
out. Hence the advisability of fixing a maximum 
as well as a minimum strength. 

Steel Rivets.—The fact of the shearing strength 
of steel being only about three-fourths of that 
of its tensile strength, whereas in the case of 
wrought iron the one is equal to the other, 
would make it at first appear that iron rivets are 
slightly stronger than steel, and it is by no means 
an uncommon thing to see it stated that iron 
rivets should be employed in steel structures on 
account of this superiority. The statement, how- 
ever, is not wellfounded. The shearing strength 
of steel may be regarded as 53 tons per square 
inch as against 5 for wrought iron; in addition 
te which the fact must be borne in mind that the 
ultimate shearing strength of wrought-iron rivets 
when used in steel plates is reduced from 22 to 
16 tons per square inch. The great objection to 
steel rivets is that, when fixed by hand, the heads 
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frequently split and fly off, as they do not retain 
their heat so long as iron ones, and the metal 
when worked at a ‘‘blue heat” is always 
unreliable. This rapid loss of heat is fully 
appreciated in riveting steel-plate boilers, as 
the spring of the plates having less time to act 
upon the metal while in a soft condition, the 
holes filled with steal rivets are less likely to 
‘‘ weep” than those filled with iron ones, 

_ The shearing strength of steel rivets being 
smaller than the tensile strength of the plates, 
joints will require a larger rivet section than 
would be required with iron plates—the neces- 
sary section being proportional to the quality of 
the plates; consequently, the saving which is 
effected in the number of covers owing to the 
larger sizes in which steel plates can be pro- 
cured compared with iron, is to some extent 
neutralised by their greater length. 

The proportions of steel rivets should be 
larger than those usually adopted for iron ones. 

Before leaving the subject of rivets it is per- 
haps as well to mention that in calculating rivet 
sections for either iron or steel, it is unwise to 
allow for the full working strength of the rivets, 
and, in actual practice, steel should be taken at 
5 and wrought iron at 44 tons, for the reason 
that the stress frequently acts upon a group of 
rivets, some of which have to sustain a much 
greater stress than others. 

Annealing.—The effect of annealing upon steel 
is the same as upon wrought iron. It increases 
its ductility while lessening its tensile strength. 
It therefore follows that though very useful for 
hard steel, it is, as a rule, unnecessary for the 
softer varieties. Steel plates }in. thickness and 
over should, however, be annealed after punch- 
ing, by which means the loss in strength and 
ductility is restored. Plates under this thickness 
do not need this precaution, the loss of strength 
being comparatively little. 

In cases where punching is absolutely necessary 
and annealing cannot be done, the holes should 
be punched with a smaller diameter than required, 
and then rimed out. 

Clauses of Specification.—The following clauses 
taken from a specification prepared in the Govern- 
ment offices will be found useful in specifying for 
steel work. 

Strength and Quality.—The steel shall not 
fracture under slowly applied tensile stresses, or 
with elongation, less than are shown in the 
following table against each variety respectively : 


Tensile stress. |Elongation in 
Tons per sq.in. | Sin. length. 
Steel plates, bars, angles { Max. 32) Oe 
tees, and channels .... (Min. 285 Dees 
Steel joists ......s0ceeee fae me 20 p.c. 
5 Max. 20) 
Steel for rivets and bolts | Min. 265 25 p.c. 
Plates, Bars, §c.—Strips, 2}in. wide, cut 


lengthways or crossways, heated uniformly to a 
low cherry red, and cooled in water of 82° Fahr., 
must bend double in a press, to a curve with an 
inner radius equal to one and a half times the 
thickness of the sample tested without showing 
any signs of cracking. 

Rivets and Bolts.—Steel rivets must bend 
double, when cold, on a radius of half their dia- 
meter, and when hot must close double, without 
cracking, and bolts must bend cold to 90° ona 
radius equal to their diameter, and when hot 
must bend double on a radius half their diameter, 
without cracking. 

General Forge Tests.—Plates, angles, tees, or 
oth=r sections shall also stand such forge tests, both 
hot and cold, as may be sufficient in the opinion 
of the inspecting officer to prove soundness of 
material and fitness for the service intended. 

Treatment of Steel.—All plates, bars &c., re- 
quired to be bent are to be bent cold if practic- 
able. If the whole cannot be bent cold, as little 
as possible is to be heated. When plates, bars, 
&c., have been heated, no work is to be done 
upon them after their temperature has fallen to 
‘blue heat,” say, 400° to 600° Fahr. Should 
this limit be reached, the work must be reheated, 
and is not to be hammered cold on any account. 
Plates or bars which have been much worked 
hot, and which have been reheated, must be 
afterwards annealed, such annealing being done 
simultaneously over the whole piece when 
possible. 

Castings, Annealing and Testing.—All steel cast- 
ings to be carefully and thoroughly annealed by 
keeping them at 1-700° Fahr. for 24 hours, andthen 
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gradually cooling without being exposed to the 
air. Completed castings may be subjected toa 
percussive test, those weighing over lécwt. each 
to drop 12ft., and those under ldcwt. to drop 
15ft., without breaking, on to an iron slab firmly 
bedded. One casting in 50 may be tested. 

In addition to the above, clauses relating to 
the following points should be inserted :— 

1. Hydraulic riveting to be done wherever 
possible. 

2. Members to be so placed that the fibres will 
run in the direction of the greatest strain. 

3. All bending which may require to be done 
is to be effected by crushing, and not by hammer- 
ing. S. H. Davies. 


— —o<—-o¢—______- 


OBITUARY. 


R. FELIX JOSEPH, the well-known art 
connoisseur, died on Saturday at Southsea, 
aged 52 years. He had been in weak health for 
some time past. Mr, Joseph was a considerable 
authority on art generally, and especially on 
ceramics. Of the latter he possessed as fine a 
collection as could be found in England. He was 
born in London in 1840, and was the son of the 
late Mr. A. Joseph, a widely-known expert in 
matters relating to art. Mr. Felix Joseph was 
educated at Ghent, and subsequently joined his 
father in his business in London. On the death 
of Mr. A. Joseph, his son, who inherited a 
handsome fortune, retired into private life. Mr. 
Felix Joseph soon became an ardent collector of 
old Wedgwood ware, and his collection is now 
in the Nottingham Castle Museum, to which 
institution he had been a great benefactor since 
its opening in 1878. In recognition of his many 
services to art, and the high esteem in which he 
was held in the town and county, the Notting- 
ham Corporation commissioned Mr. Knighton 
Warren to paint a full-length portrait of Mr. 
Joseph to be placed in their Castle Museum, 
which was hung in Gallery V. of the late 
Academy Exhibition. Among the other pro- 
vincial museums of which he was a benefactor 
are those of Maidstone, Norwich, Sandgate, and 
Derby. 


——— ——_ 


CHIPS. 


Another of the City churches is doomed—that of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, which now has 
affixed to the door a notice to the effect that the 
site is to be let on a building lease; the architect is 
Mr. W. Wimble, of 9, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 


The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Cave, 
sitting in Queen’s Bench, have granted a rule nisi 
for a mandamus to compel the corporation of 
Rochester, as the local sanitary authority, to carry 
out drainage works in the village of Borstal, the 
order having been made after inquiry by the Local 
Government Board inspector. 


At the annual Congress of the British Institute 
of Public Health held in Dublin on Thursday in 
last week, Sir Charles Cameron presiding, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted in favour of the 
appointment of a Minister of Public Health, and 
recommending an immediate sanitary survey of the 
United Kingdom. 


A bronze statuette of Minerva, only 43in. in 
height, was discovered a fortnight since in the 
cloister garth at Lincoln Minster by the workmen 
engaged in making a drain to carry off the rain- 
water from the cloister roof. The goddess is repre- 
sented as erect, clothed in a tunic without sleeves. 
Over the tunic she wears a cloak, and over that a 
chlamys. The breast is protected by an gis, and 
the head by a crested helmet. The figure is perfect 
with the exception of the spear and shield once 
carried in the hands. 


The firm of Messrs. J. Easton and Son, quarry- 
men, stone merchants, and masons, Exeter, a busi- 
ness established more than half a century ago, have 
found it necessary to extend their works. Their 
pusinéss having outgrown the accommodation pro- 
vided in their old premises, Northernhay -street, the 
firm has acquired property adjoining, which 
extends up the street as far as Maddock’s-row. On 
this site long ranges of sheds and workshops have 
been built, and the ground levelled. 


The designs submitted by Mr. A. Savel for the 
east window of Llangynwyd parish church has been 
accepted, the subject being the Ascension. The 
same artist has been commissioned to execute the 
four-light west window—the subject the Four 


Archangels. Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, of 
Cardiff and Llandaff, are the architects for the 
restoration. 


The saw-mills of Messrs. Jonas Brown, Brown, 
and Son, of Leeds, were completely gutted on Sun~ 
day night within an hour of the outbreak of fire. , 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 


our correspondents. 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications hi ae illustrations or literary matter 
S| 


should be addres: e EDITOR of the Buriprxe 


832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 


News 

staff by name, Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and*the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passworg EpwArps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Oae Pound per annum (post free) to any Se of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. ie 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 63.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum dons being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wo: Special terms for series of more than six 
a oes can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragrapb 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onrz Suriuine for TWENTY- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
nto reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
illings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., KLI., XLVL., 
XLUIX., L., LL, Lil, Liv., LVUL, LIX., LX., 
DXI., and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete yolume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them goon run out of print, 


Racervep.—A. M. B.—J. R. and Co.—B. and T. F. Co. 
— Census.—Welshpool.—A. Ransom.—F. R. M, Co, 


Correspondence, 


—_+44+—__ 
LAND SURVEYING. 
To the Editor of the Burying News. 


Sin,—Mr. Cobham, by his struggles to get out 
of his untenable position, only succeeds in em- 
bedding himself hopelessly in the mud. I shall 
certainly not notice at length his frantic clutch- 
ings at such straws as my palpable clerical error 
in writing F for B, and a sentence, the meaning 
of which (namely, that one can plot and read to 
a large scale more minutely than to a small one) 
is obvious. My figures are quite correct—indeed 
the lengths are ticked to B and not to F. 

Mr. Cobham is quite right. I do assert that 
AY isan effective check on the length of A F 
(that is, on the position of A), and that E F is 
not ; but in spite of his knowing quite well what 
my meaning is, he leaves the proofs of my asser- 
tion in my last letter very carefully alone. I 
admire his discretion. It is unwise, as the 
immortal Artemus has it, ‘to argy agin a 
sartinty.’’ Allowing judgment to go for me by 
default, he states an entirely fresh case. And 
sucha case! He seizes on a wretched quibble to 
sneer at my “‘ confused geometrical ideas,’’ and 
then proceeds to treat us to such a geometrical 
nightmare as surely no ordinary mortal, let alone 
a ‘‘ Crawter and special prizeman,” ever em- 
bodied in black and white before. 

Here they are :—Firstly, + (YA — Ya) 
=MF —- Mf, because AF = 3 AB, and 
Y Ais parallel toMF. Not a word as to the 
direction of Mf; apparently thas goes for 
nothing. The equation, as a matter of fact, 
however, hangs on three “ifs,” not on two, as 
Mr. Cobham seems to suppose. If AF = 3 AB 
(which we suppose it to do); if Y A be parallel 
to MF (which it has been made), and if af 
= }@B, or, in other words, if M f were parallel 


? 
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equation would hold good. 


Because EF is inclined to, 


contrary it is less. 
matical. 


triangle being together greater than the third, 


Eg and Fg are together greater than EF; but 
and Fg is 
greater than F'/; but Mr. Cobham assures us that 


Eg =El. Take away these equals, 


I'/ is greater than Fg; much more, therefore, 
should F'/ be greater than F J, which it may be, 


though it does not look it; but appearances are 


proverbially deceitful. 


Mr. Cobham’s assertion that in Fig. 4, A F is 
a perfect check on DB igs too absurd to confute 
seriously, had I space to do so, and is worth not 
a jot more than his foregoing mathematical 


facts (?) He takes no pains to substantiate it, 


being either unable to imagine anyone doubting 


the ipse dixit of a gentleman of such an exalted 


professional status as himself, or possibly having 
taken too much out of himself in the conception 


of his novel geometrical facts. 

Awaiting from him a vindication of the accu- 
racy of these facts, which I presume he will give 
us for his own credit’s sake, for that of his series 
of papers, and last, but not least, for that of the 
institution which has singled him out for such 
special distinction,—I am, &¢., | NorTHMan. 


ee 


CHIPS. 


A new road approach to the beach, constructed at 
acost of nearly £6,000, has just been opened at 
Colwin Bay. It has been made, from designs by 
the surveyor to that local board, by Mr. Robert 
Evans, of Old Colwyn. 


The ancient borough of Chard festively cele- 
brated on Thursday the extension of its boundaries. 
The population now numbers 4,275 against 2,575 
under the old charter, and the area, which was 
only 52 acres, is now increased to 421. 


Various alterations and improvements are in pro- 
gress at the Royal Dispensary in West Richmond- 
street, Edinburgh, from plans by Mr. R. Wilson, of 
that city, 


The new Free Presbyterian church at Tain, N.B., 
was opened on Friday. It has been built on the 
site, and largely out of the materials of an older 
one, at a cost of £5,100. 


A new church to seat over 500 will shortly be 
built at Maesteg, diocese of Llandaff, from the 
designs of Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, archi- 
tects, of Llandaff and Cardiff, 


The Ely schools, near Cardiff, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and inlet panels, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The Shipston-on-Stour rural sanitary authority 
have unanimously adopted schemes for the seweraga, 
sewage disposal, and water supply of Blockley, 
which have been prepared by Mr. J. E. Willcox, 
of Colmore-row, Birmingham. Mr. Willcox has 
been instructed to proceed with the plans and 
estimates, with a view to an application to the 
Local Government Board for a loan. 


At the Weston-super-Mare petty sessions, on 
Friday, three local builders were each fined £1 and 
costs for breaches of the local building by-laws— 
two cases, against Walter Venner and A. ddicott, 
were for commencing building before submitting 
plans to the local board, and the third, against John 
Vowles, was a charge of obstruction by placing 
building materials on a roadside. 


to Y a (which is certainly not the case), then the 


Secondly, EF —E/f = about 2 (YA-—Ya), 
that is, is greater than MF— Mf Why? 
or slopes more than 
YA, that isthan MF! My practical experience, 
in which quality Mr. Cobham a while ago sug- 
gested I might be deficient, tells me that on the 
Let us apply the test mathe- 


The above is an enlargement of Mr. Cobham’s 
diagram, slightly exaggerated as to render it 
clearer, Make My = Mf, and EA = E means 
Cobham’s truly wonderful assertion is that F g 
(i... MF—M/) is dess than F h (i.e, HF-E/S). 
Join Eg and make E] = Eg. Two sides of any 
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Intercommmaunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10828.)-Sliding Sashes at Back of Shop 

indow.—How can these be made to slide easily and 

without noise? Rollers are objected to on account of the 
sound.—SAsH-FITTER. 


[10829.]—Baths.—I should be glad to know _where 
needle or spray baths are used in any public institution 
or school for washing purposes, I understand they are 
so used in the German army, and that they are in public 
use in some English towns. Is this so?—X. Y. Z. 


[10830.]—Chimney Draught—At our works is a 
chimney-shaft 100ft. high, 3ft. wide in the clear at the 
base, diminishing to lft. at summit. IfI add 20ft. to 
height, shall I get any improvement in draught, and if so, 
what percentage !—Buripsr. 


[10831.]—Plumbers’ Registration.—Will some 
plumber who has been through the mill tell me what 
sort of tests or examinations the Plumbers’ Company 
impose before granting their certificate of registration ? 
What are the fees, and have they to be renewed yearly f 
And, most important to a practical man, does his experi- 
ence tend to show that the letters R.P.” added to his 
name bring more grist to the mill?—Lzap wiTHour A 
TITLE, 


[10832.]—Cleaning Tesselated Pavement.— 
How can I remove the cement which has worked up be- 
tween the edges of tesselated tilework in entrance-hall of 
house? The remedy must not injure the tiles them- 
selves.—Domesticos. 


reader give me any reasons, derived from actual experi- 
ment, for supposing that staves, such as those of an oak 
fence or railing, ought to be placed in the position in 
which the timber grew—that is, vertically as the timber in 
the tree stood. Are there any proofs to show that if the 
stile of a gate or door, for example, be placed upside- 
down (relative to natural growth) if will not last so long 
asif it were placed in its natural position !—ENGINEER. 


[10834.]—Stresses in Oranes.—How can these be 
diagrammatically shown, as, for instance, upon the jib 
and chain? Any information will oblige.—Srupenr. 


(10835 ]—Electric Lighting. — Where should the 
switches be placed for turning lamps on and off? The 
lamps are to be fixei in the reception rooms of a house, 


[10836.]—“‘ The Rows,” Chester.—What is sup~ 
posed to have been the origin of these, and what is the 
period of their erection ?—Tour, 


REPLIES. 


{10827.]—Boiier.—In reply, the question is but a 
simple equation. Let « = time taken to fill boiler. 


A. Pipe fills in 40min, thereforein1 min, itdils +. or % 


B. Pipe fills in 53 min., therefore in 1 min. it fills Po or 


= - C. Discharge cock empt'es in 25 min., therefore in 
ut x 


1 min. it erapticg — or — ane — together = unity, and 


stated thus :— a4 2% 


4) 50 25 

-*. 44 = 400 (G.C.M.) = l0z + 8r — 16x = 490 
+ %& = 400 

+ «x= 200 


=1, 


Therefore fills in 200 min., or 3 hours 20 min. In the 


second part of question, ‘‘ Boiler’ is trying to be funny. 
It is clear that, if a pipe fills a cistern in 40 or 59 min., 


and it is emptied in 25 min., either pipe alone will never. 


fill it. On the contrary, if boiler is full, and one pipe, A or 


B, and cock are left open, with A running, it would be - 


empty in 66 min. (about), and with B in 50 min.—Wm. J. 
CornwWELL, Bolton. 


O—e— ¢ 


A new Wesleyan mission-hall ig being built at 
Layerthorpe, near York, and the memorial stone 
was laid by the Lord Mayor of that city on Wed- 
nesday week. The hall will stand on a spacious 
site in front of am older one, and will seat 450 
adults. The old hall will be converted into a 
Sunday-school, accommodation to be provided for 
600 scholars. ‘The old premises and the new will be 
connected by sliding doors, providing a room witha 
capacity of seating 770 people for special occasions, 
The plans have been drawn up by Mr. Edward 
Taylor, architect, and the work has been undertaken 
by Mr. G. Mansfield, also of York. , 


The new English Calvinistic Methodist chapel, 
Abercarn, was formally opened last week. The 
chapel is Gothic in style, and provides accommoda- 
tion for 400 persons. The plans were prepared b 
the late Mr. A. D. Edwards, Abercarn, the wor 
afterwards being taken up by Mr. George Rosser, 
of Newport “ent Abercarn, and the contract was 
given to Mr. John Jenkins, builder, Newport. The 
cost is £800, 


Sir Lyon Playfair, who has accepted a peerage as 
Baron Playfair of St. Andrew’s, was the first joint 
secretary, with the late Sir He Cole, of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, and a few years later 
became Inspector General of Government Museums 
and Schools of Science. At the Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862 he acted as special commissioner in 
charge of the Department of Juries. He has also 
—— an active interest in the cause of sanitary 
reform. 


(10833.]—Timber and its Position.—Can any 


ee 
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INSANITARY HOUSES. 


HE old common law of landlord and tenant 

is still in force, so that even if a house be 

quite uninhabitable, the tenant must pay his rent 
allthe same. Nor can he recover damages or 
compensation for injuries caused to the health 
of himself or his family by reason of the bad 
State of the drainage, unless he can show either 
an express warranty that the drainage was good 
by the landlord, or a knowingly false repre- 
sentation as to its sanitary state, by which he was 
induced to become the tenant. The result is 
generally that landlordsand their agents decline to 
say anything at all specific about the state of the 
drains, and thus leave the intending tenants to 
find out for themselves, or to take the risk of 
entering into possession without any inquiry. 
The Lancet has just issued a very valuable report 
made by its own Special Commission on ‘‘ Sanita- 
tion in Relation to the Law and Practice of House 
Letting,’’ which contains much useful matter. 
Apart from the point of law that landlords should 
be made legally liable for the state of the houses 
they let upon the broad ground of principle and 
common sense that a house should be fit for its 
obvious purpose of sanitation, for the letting ofa 
house should always carry an implied warranty 


that it was habitable, this report makes other 


suggestions. 

Considered from a public point of view, the 
question ceases to be one for legal settlement 
merely between landJords and tenants as indi- 
viduals, and becomes a subject for general legis- 


lation on behalf of the community. This com- 


mission therefore recommends that the desired 
improvement in house sanitation should be ob- 
tained in one or all of three ways—(1) By a 
combination of house agents and surveyors; (2) 
by further legislation ; and (3) by making sani- 
tary authorities employ the powers they already 
possess. No doubt surveyors can do, and are 
doing, a great deal in the desired direction, and 
are endeavouring to pass a more stringent 
statute; but to begin with, the existing Acts 
ought to be better enforced than they are gener- 
ally. It appears that at Eastbourne the local 
authority has been granting certificates to owners 


_who voluntarily submit their houses to sanitary 


inspection, and that this plan works. very well 
indeed. Certainly it seems to be a simple and 
effectual method of using self-interest for the 
public good, and so is worthy of general imitation. 
Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina Nzws,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 


‘to insure answer same week. 
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The syllabus of the courses on architecture and 
building construction for the forthcoming session 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College has just been published. The lecturer, as 
in the past, is Mr. Charles Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Glasgow. The new features of the present session 
include the division of the lectures on Architecture, 
previously forming one course, into four courses; 
and the honours stage course in Building Con- 
struction is extended, while the Art classes for 
architects ara now conducted by Mr. Lewes R. 
Crosskey, art master, All the classes are arranged 
to suit the R.I.B.A. examination scheme. 


The reflooring of the nave of Manchester Cathe- 
draland the erection of the new south porch and 
baptistery, now in progress, will not be completed 
until the beginning of October. In the mean time 
all the services, Sundays and weekdays, are being 
held in the choir. 


At an inquest held at Stockport on Tuesday, on 
Joseph Sutton, aged 41, the evidence showed that 
Sutton was in the employ of Messrs. T. and W. 
Meadows, contractors, and whilst working on a 
ring spinning mill being constructed in Breinksway 
he fell from the top floor to the ground, and was 
killed. He was fixing the iron flooring, when he 
stepped on what was described by one of the 
witnesses as a ‘‘ trap’’—an opening between some 
loose planks which were in use as a standing place, 
being laid across the joists. The jury viewed the 
scene oi the accident, and agreed with the coroner 
in urging that such a dangerous mode of working 
should not be allowed, but that the planks should 
be joined together, as loose bourds were very liable 
to get out of place. A representative of the con- 
tractors agreed to recommend Messrs. Meadows to 
carry into effect the wishes of the jury and coroner. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In nz J. G. Rogers, PortsmoutH.—The state- 
ment of affairs in the failure of Joseph George 
Rogers, builder, and member of the Portsmouth 
Town Council, shows gross liabilities amounting 
to £23,714, of which £22,714 is due to secured 
creditors, whose securities the debtor estimates as 
likely to show a surplus of £4,110, which would 
more than meet the unsecured creditors’ claims. 
The failure is the fourth of the kind due to the 
collapse of the Portsea Island Building Society. 
The debtor was a speculating builder who had been 
in business twelve years. He was formerly a 
journeyman joiner, and started without capital, but 
two years later received assistance from the building 
society secretary (who is now in custody), who con- 
tinued to finance him nearly up to the time of the 
crash, 

Sincunar AcTION BY BUILDERS AGAINST ARCHI- 
TECTS.—In the High Court of Justice, recently, an 
action was heard before Mr. Kemp, an arbitrator 
appointed by Mr. Justice Charles, between Messrs. 
Hayward, Penton, and Hayward, builders, of 
Bournemouth, and Messrs. Brown and Gordon, 
architects, of Whitehall-court, City, to recover a 
sum of £350 in respect to architects’ and surveyors’ 
charges upon the recent enlargement of Bourne-hall, 
and the new wing and billiard-room. It appeared 
that Dr. Philpotts, as managing director of the 
Bourne-hall Company, had paid the defendants 
direct, as architects’ fees, a sum of £662 9s., and 
that the defendants had drawn through the builders, 
on certificates issued by them, a further sum of 
£859 1s. 6d. The evidence for the plaintifis was 
that the defendants were only entitled to five per 
cent. for fees, and certain other incidental charges, 
and the defendants, when asked to make a detailed 
claim, put in a sum of £225 for travelling and 
hotel expenses to and from London on the work at 
Bourne-hall, and other charges beyond their fees as 
surveyor, which plaintiffs were bound to pay, 
amounting to about £350. The case occupied two 
days in hearing, the witnesses examined for the 
plaintiffs being Mr. Penton, Mr. John Donkin, 
architect, of Bournemouth, Sir Arthur W. Blom- 
field, A.R.A., and Dr. H. P. Philpott. The wit- 
nesses for the defence were Mr. Durward Brown, 
Mr. Robert Griggs, #.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Armstrong, chartered accountant, of 89, 
Gresham-street, City, at one time secretary to 
Bourne-hall Company, until transfer and allotment. 
The arbitrator has since reported to Mr. Justice 
Charles that £237 15s. 8d. was to be returned by the 
defendants to the plaintiffs, and a verdict has ac- 
cordingly been entered with costs against the 
defendants. 

In ne T. EH. Tuorpz, or Bricguron.—At the 
Brighton Bankruptcy Court, on the 18thinst., before 
Mr. Registrar Jennings, Trayton Edward Thorpe, 
Victoria-street and Marlboro’-street, Brighton, 
builder, presented himself for his public examina- 
tion, The statement of affairs showed gross liabili- 
ties, £1,616 17s. 2d., of which £574 53. 8d. was 
expected to rank for dividend. The assets were put 
at £394 17s. 8d., leaving a deficiency of £179 8s. 
In reply to the Official Receiver (Mr. Cully), 
the debtor said he commenced business in 1870, 
taking jobbing work. He had practically no 
capital, He commenced to take contracts about 
1876, and, of late years, finding that hardly any 
jobbing work came in, he tried speculative building, 
the ground landlords advancing money. He at- 
tributed his failure to pressure of creditors, slight 
loss for under-estimating, and inability to realise 
the property he had built. The examination was 
closed. 

An Arcuitecr’s Frus.—At the Derby County- 
court on the 18th inst., John Nattall, architect, 
claimed the sum of £18 3s. 1d. from Mrs. EH. Good- 
win, of Ashover, for professional fees. The defend- 
ant ordered plans for a house and cottage, and these 
not meeting with her approval, another set was pre- 
pared. Defendant admitted the charge; but said 
she had not the money with which to pay the bill, 
as it was in the hands of her lawyer.—His Honour 
said she appeared to have been building to the ex- 
tent of £229 on one contract, and she would havs to 
pay this claim.—Dofendant said she had not a half- 
penny coming in, as the property was sold, and it 
had only left her an annuity.—Judgment for the 
plaintiff for the full amount. 


In RE TURNER, Son, AND Evanson.—In this case 
the debtors, who carry on business in partnership as 
contractors at Stanley Bridge Wharf, Chelsea, have 
filed accounts showing liabilities of £13,792, of 
which £8,551 is expected to rank, and assets £2,648. 
Tha business was established about 40 years ago by 
Mr, Thomas Turner, who in 1886 was joined by his 
son, Mr. Arthur Turner; and in June, 1891, Mr. 
F. M. Evanson joined the firm. The debtors 
attribute their insolvency to losses incurred in con- 
nection with a contract taken by them for the con- 
struction of Rosebery -avenue, also to their drawings 
for household and personal expenditure, and to 
depreciation in value of stock and machinery. 


ArtEGEeD NEGuiceNcE IN House Drartnacu 
OPERATIONS.—EMERY V. Carze.—At the Brighton 


County-court on Friday, Arthur Emery, of Lans- 
downe-street, Hove, builder, sued Mrs. I. Cafe, 
wife of Major Cafe, for £40 17s., balance of 
account for work done at 93, Lansdowne-place, 
Hove. Defendant had entered a counter-claim 
amounting to £15 4s. for damages alleged to have 
been sustained by the negligence of plaintiff in the 
execution of the work, and paid into Court the dit- 
ference between the claim and the counter-claim. 
The work for which he claimed was carried out 
according to the estimate, under witness’s superin- 
tendence. The work included the taking up of an 
old drain and the laying down of a new one, which 
he did to the satisfaction of the sanitary authorities. 
He noticed cracks in the partition wall, but they 
were not caused by the work witness did. Two 
men in the employ of the plaintiff said that the 
work was properly done, and that they put in plenty 
of timber support for the wall. Henry Brownrigg, 
sanitary inspector to the Hove Commissioners, 
stated that the excavation was properly timbered. 
The work was done properly, and he passed it. 
Mr. Boxall, for the defendant, submitted that the 
work was negligently done, and by digging under 
the party-wall the workmen caused a settlement. 
Mr. Charles Nye, architect, said he found that there 
had been a settlement, attributable to the excava- 
tion of the ground. There would not have been a 
settlement if the work had not been negligently 
done. Mr. A. Loader, architect, said the settle- 
ment was, in his opinion, caused by want of shoring 
and strutting in the trench. Witness considered 
the amount of the counter-claim very reasonable. 
His Honour gave judgment for the defendant, with 
costs. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CLECKHEATON.—After negotiating for six years, 
the Cleckheaton local board have just effected an 
agreement with the Liversedge local board for the 
reception and purification of the Cleckheaton sewaga 
at the Liversedge outfall works. The original 
annual payment claimed by Liversedge was £700, 
and their latest offer of £450 has been agreed upon. 
Liversedge will make a sewer at Moorbottom, 
and Cleckheaton will simply have to connect with 
the Liversedge drains and pay the annual sum 
of £450. 

Concress or Hygiene at Dusiin.—Under the 
auspices of the British Institute of Public Health 
a Congress of Hygiene was held on the 17th inst. at 
the Royal College of Surgecns of Ireland on St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Sir Charles Cameron, 
President of the Institute, who occupied the chair, 
claimed for Dublin Corporation that there were few 
municipalities in the United Kingdom that had done 
better work or acted more liberally in carrying out 
sanitary reform, aud expending money for that 
purpose during the last twenty years. During the 
last four alone they had expended a sum of a 
quarter of a million of money obtained on sanitary 
loans from the Treasury. The city was not 
naturally placed in a good sanitary position, and it 
was for the skill of the sanitary engineer to some 
extent to remedy this state of things. He believed 
that the death rate from typhoid in the city, in spite 
of the excellent water supply, was due to the 
sewage-saturated character of the soil. Papers on 
various infectious diseases aud their origin were 
read by medical men, and the proceedings con- 
cluded with a dinner at the Spa Hotel, Lucan. 


9 —$—$————— 


A new church is about to be built at Abergwynii, 
diocese of Liandaff, to seat 500, from the designs of 
Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, architects, of 
Liandafi and Cardiff. 


In the case of Frederick William Serff, late of 
Chiswick High-road, and Falham Palace-road, 
Hammersmith, present residence unknown, builder, 
the discharge has been suspended for two years 
ending July 19, 1894, 

The church of St. Donat’s, diocese of Llandaff, is 
about to undergo careful reparation at an estimated 
cost of £1,000. The work will include repairing 
and reslating the roof of the chancel and Strading 
Chapel, now much decayed, and rendering the walis 
watertight. No structural alterations will be made 
to the building. It will be remembered that the 
St. Donat’s 14th-century churchyard cross is said 
to be the most perfect in the United Kingdom, The 
work will be carried out under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, architects, of 
Cardiff and Llandaff. 


An inquest was held at Bromley, Kent, on Fri- 
day, on a carpenter named William Manwaring, in 
the employ of Mr. Soper, a Lewisham builder, who 
died in the Cottage Hospital from internal 
injuries, apparently received by the fall of a heavy 
sash while putting cords-in the boxes, Evidence 
was given showing that deceased could easily have 
had more assistance had he asked for it, and a 
post-mortem examination revealed the existence of 
an ulcer in the stomach, which accelerated death. 
The jury returned a verdict accordingly. 
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Aw International Congress of Architects will 
be held at Chicago next summer, in connection 
with the Columbian Exhibition. Following on 
the lines of the Architects’ Congress held at Paris 
in 1889, an advisory committee is to be selected 
from among the representative architects of all 
countries, including especially the presidents 
of professional societies. Mr. H. D. Burnham, 
of Chicago, is the chairman of the provisional 
committee for the forthcoming congress ; and Mr. 
Robert ©. McLean, of Room 19, Tribune 
Buildings, Chicago, is Secretary to the committee 
of arrangements, and to him all communications 
should be addressed. Among the subjects for 
discussion it may be expected that architectural 
education, examination, and registration will 
hold a prominent place. 


Tue loan exhibition at Birmingham Art Gal- 
leries this autumn will consist of works by living 
English animal painters, Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the energetic secretary of the gallery, 
has obtained fourteen of the principal works by 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., seven or eight by Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A., and pictures by Messrs. 
J. T. Nettleship, John Charlton, A. C. Gow, 
R.A, S. E. Waller, J. C. Dollman, Burton 
Barber, Heywood Hardy, R. Beavis, J. S. 
Noble, R. Caton Woodville, Sidney Cooper, 
R.A., Basil Bradley, E. Douglas, Walter Hunt, 
R. Meyerheim, A. W. Strutt, and others, each 
artist being represented by four or five works. 
Mr. J. M. Swan will be represented by a series 
of studies, together with some of his bronzes. 
The exhibition, which will open in October, 
promises to equal in interest the David Cox 
Exhibition held in the same galleries in 1890, 
and the Pre-Raphaelite collection shown last 
year. 


THe arrangements for the third annual con- 
gress of the National Registration of Plumbers, 
which is to be held in Dundee on 7th and 8th 
September, are now wellforward. The Inverness 
District Committee will be represented by Provost 
Ross, Inverness; John A. Mackenzie, burgh 
surveyor, Inverness; Robert Black, O.E., In- 
verness; W. C, Joass, architect, Dingwall ; 
Alexander D. Fraser, R.P., Inverness; Roderick 
Mackenzie, R.P., Dingwall; Daniel Walker, 
R.P., Inverness; A. J. Russell, R.P., Inverness ; 
and Robert Reid, R.P., Dingwall. Friday, the 
9th, will be devoted to pleasure. In the forenoon 
the strangers will visit the Technical Institute, 
and it has been arranged that in the afternoon 
they will leave Dundee on board the steamer 
Forfarshire for Perth, which place will be reached 
about four o’clock. The delegates will be re- 
ceived in the Town Hall by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, and thereafter will be entertained to 
tea by the Lord Provost in one of the hotels of 
the city, In the evening they will return to 
Dundee. 


Mr. W. H. M. Exxis complains of the altera- 
tions which have recently been carried out in the 
parish church of Wiggenhall St. Mary, Norfolk, 
as he asserts, without a faculty being obtained. 
The church was, he reminds us, famous for its 
wood-work ; the grand bench-ends in the nave 
still remain, but the chancel stalls have been 
carried away by the lay impropriator Mr. Bagge 
to Gaywood, and the famous screen, dated 1625, 
has also gone. All that remains in the chancel 
is the lower panels of the Medieval screen, which 
the present vicar saved, The famous sixteenth 
century lectern has also been moved. Some of 
the nave benches, of which there happily remain 
about thirty, nearly all different, and the rich 
south aisle screen, were illustrated in the Burrp- 
ING News for Aug. 16 and 23, 1889, from measured 
drawings and sketches by Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 


Tue Merthyr School Board discussed at great 
length, on Friday last, a motion, stating, ‘‘ That 
if tenders are advertised to be in the clerk’s 
hands by a fixed date, no one connected with the 
Board is authorised to extend that time to any 
applicant, whether the meeting takes place at 
once or at any future date.’’ It was admitted by 
members that the clerk had taken a tender after 
the specified time had elapsed, but before the 
other tenders were opened, and by this conduct 
it was contended that £150 of the ratepayers’ 
money was saved. The clerk, it was explained, 
laid the matter before the Board before the tenders 
were gone into, and the Board agreed with what he 


the case. c t 
from all blame, but the motion was carried with 
only one dissentient. 


WE have seen a few very artistically executed 
specimens of parquetry at Messrs. C. Steinitz 
and Co.’s well-known London Parquetry Works, 
Camberwell Hall, 8.E., where only hand labour 
is employed. One was for the floor of a bay 
window, from a design by Prof. Aitchison, R.A. 
The design of filling takes the form of a natural 
treatment of foliage, the stems and foliage being 
symmetrically disposed from a centre line or axis. 
Some very effective borders for floors are also on 
view, the inlaid woods being walnut in satin 
wood or sycamore. We also noticed a hall table 
in oak and butternut, of pleasing design; another 
of purple and olive wood. The centre parquetry 
panel on the floor of the South London Fine Art 
Gallery, executed by this firm, is a very bold and 
remarkable piece of work, the design of which 
was prepared by Mr. Walter Crane, and was 
illustrated by us April 24th, 1891. As a design 
this centre, 30ft. by 9ft., is bold and aquatic in 
character. The plant forms combined with shells 
are vigorously conventionalised, and the border of 
leaves and fish is very clever. The ground is 
of teak, and the pattern is executed or inlaid with 
shades of brown woods relieved by wainscot 
sycamore, canary satin and black woods. This 
fine design in parquetry was presented by Messrs. 
Chas. Steinitz and Co. to the gallery. 


A sic case turning on the validity of engineers’ 
verbal orders is attracting attention among 
American contractors. Messrs. O’Brien and 
Clark, the. contractors for section 6 of the new 
aqueduct which supplies the city of New York, 
recently sued the city for about 800,000dols. for 
extra work. The extra work, which was ad- 
mittedly executed, seems to have been mainly 
done upon the verbal order of the engineer in 
charge. The Court in which the case was first 
tried gave judgment for the contractors for 
20,000dols. The representatives of the city con- 
ceded that this amount was due, and stood 
ready to pay it, so that the decision was really a 
rejection of the contractors’ claim. The con- 
tractors appealed, and the General Term has 
unanimously affirmed that of the Court below 
on the ground that the contract gave no authority 
to the engineer to order work in excess of the 
plans and specifications; as the President J udge 
Van Brunt put it, no liability to the city could 
ensue out of mere talk. It is still open to the 
contractors to carry their case to the Court of 
Appeal, but the ruling is so decided that it is 
doubtful whether the contest will be continued 
further, althoughit is understood that contractors 
for other sections of the aqueduct have similar 
claims, amounting in the aggregate to millions 
of dollars, the fate of which will be governed by 
this decision. ; 


Tue seyenteenth annual report of the Public 
Works Loan Board states that the Commis- 
sioners, during the financial year 1891-92, made 
494 advances for sums amounting together to 
£960,159, as against 481 advances for £990,068 
in the previous year, showing an increase of 
13 in the number of advances and a decrease of 
£29,909 in the amount advanced, as compared 
with 1890-91. Of this sum £9,000 was for pro- 
viding dwellings for the working classes ; 
£21,050 was for the purposes of the Harbours 
Act, 1861; £371,074 was lent to local authori- 
ties for sanitary purposes in England and 
Wales; and £26,128 for sanitary purposes in 
Scotland; £406,384 was lent to school boards in 
England and Wales; £115,123 to school boards 
in Scotland ; and £9,000 for workhouses in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


An unexpected obstacle has arisen to bar, for 
a time at least, the carrying out of the municipal 
buildings scheme at Bath, for which Mr. J. M. 
Brydon’s plans were, it will be remembered, 
recently selected in competition. In order to 
provide the necessary space for the extension, 
the closing up of an almost useless roadway 
called Boatstall-lane, with two approaches, one 
at the corner of the Market-place and the other 
from the Orange-grove, is needed. -The city 
surveyor accordingly applied to two city justices 
for a certificate for the closing of the lane on the 
ground that it would be ‘more commodious to 
the public.” The magistrates felt, however, that 
| they could not give the certificate on these 


had done. It now transpired that the unsuccessful 
contractor had sent each of the members of the Board 
a letter calling attention to the circumstances of 
Eventually the clerk was exonerated 


grounds, as the substitutién of one new road 
for two existing roads could not be termed ‘‘ more 
commodious.” When this became known to the 
public it caused much irritation, especially to 


those who had spent much time and trouble 


in furthering the progress of the scheme. On 
Saturday the magistrates reconsidered the ques- 
tion, and a modus vivendi was arranged, though 
it will require two applications, instead of one, to 
the court of quarter session. The justices agreed 
to give a certificate at once for the closing of the 
approach from High-street, and said that favour- 
able consideration will be given to an application 
later on for a similar certificate in respect of the 
approach from Orange-grove. 
will not interfere with the progress of the pre- 
liminaries in the form of detailed plans and 
obtaining tenders. 


Tue sanitary committee of the Bradford Cor- 
poration have recently doubted the expediency of 
continuing to sanction plans for the extension of 
the presnt system of privies in that town. After 


correspondence with the officials of other large 


towns, the Corporation, on the recommendation 
of the committee, have issued a circular to 
architects and builders stating that they have 
determined to require in future that water-closets 
shall be provided for all new buildings, except 
where no suitable sewer is available for the 
drainage thereof, as they are now of opinion that 
privies, under the most favourable circumstances, 
are objectionable on sanitary grounds, in addition 
to the difficulty of disposing of the contents of 
privies without causing complaints of nuisance or 
inconvenience. Except where impracticable, it 
is enjoined that water-closets shall be provided in 
place of privies in all new plans submitted 
for approval. This isa step in the right direc- 
tion. 


Amonest the new building materials which 
have found a place on the Continent is Xylolith, 
a German concrete compounded of sawdust and 
other materials not mentioned. It is supplied in 
plates or tiles of any size up to one square métre 


Fortunately this — 
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in area, and has the qualities of wood, but does. 


not shrink. Asa covering for treads and land- 
ings and floors, it is said to be valuable, being 
lighter than stone, not slippery, and wearing 
well. The steps resist abrasion better than those 
of oak. For hospital floors xylolith has been 
found of value as being non-conductive and im- 
pervious; the joints are few, and do not open, 
and therefore desirable where a sanitary surface 
is desired. The slabs have also been used for 
wall surfaces set in_an iron framework, and are 
fire resisting. In Berlin it is used for the lining 
of theatres, and for decoration. 


Tue Administration Report for 1891-2 on the 
Railways in India shows continued progress, but 
not at the same rapid rate as in the previous year. 
During the twelvemonth, 65} miles of new 
railway on the standard gauge were opened, and 
no less than 612} mileson the métre gauge, making 
a total of 677{ miles, there being now 17,564 
miles of railway open in India, as against 20,073 
in the United Kingdom with an area of one- 
thirteenth. In 1890-1, 874} miles were opened, 
of which nearly 58 per cent. was of the standard 
and 42 per cent. of the métre gauge, a dozen 
miles being of various irregular gauges. The 
differences of the gauges will probably be found 
to be an expensive item in railway management 


in the future, and it is to be regretted that two — 


widths have been so largely adopted. At present 
there are 10,104 miles of standard gauge, 7,172 
métre gauge, and 288 of special gauges. During 
the year sanction was given to the construction of 
1,697 miles of additional lines, by far the heaviest 
undertaking being the Assam and Bengal Rail- 
way, 7423 miles in length, 


An interesting feature of the Arts and Indus- 
tries Exhibition, to be opened on the 24th 
September at Barcelona, will be an international 
section of reproductions from the artistic indus- 
tries of all ages prior to 1815. The rules provide 
that only one copy will be admitted of each 
reproduction except in the case of casts, of which 
two may be exhibited. Hach reproduction must 
state the place where the original is to be seen, 
and any deviation from a strict imitation of the 
original must be clearly notified. The works 
will be judged by the jury of the general exhi- 
bition, and medals and certificates are promised. 
All works intended for this section must be 
delivered at the offices of the Secretary of the 


Exhibition, Paseo de Pajades, Barcelona, before — 


the Ist proximo. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANGLES. 


ity hardly any other position is archi- 
tecture so expressive as it is at the 
angle of a building. The massive tower 
rising majestically at the angle of a large 
edifice—like the Victoria Tower does at 
Westminster—or the western towers of some 
fine cathedral—like those of Canterbury or 
Lincoln—appear in the mind’s eye to gather 
up and concentrate all the power and expres- 
sion of the building to emphasise the design. 
The central tower and dome may, indeed, be 
more powerful in captivating our imagina- 
tion and awakening in us sentiments of 
pleasure, of mirthfulness, or of awe, accord- 
ing to their size and outline; but next to this 
position of dominating importance, the corner 
claims attention, and thecorner is the position 
which the architect from time immemorial has 
generally chosen to display his skill and to 
concentrate attention. The angles of build- 
ings are accentuated by projections, pavilion 
roofs, or towers—even by the carved angle- 
posts of old houses; the angles of a tower 
have their buttresses, pinnacles, or corbelled 
turrets, and this desire to mark the angle 
is particularly noticed in the castellated and 
domestic edifices of Scotland, where the 
small circular turret, with its conical-shaped 
termination, is almost invariably met with, 
and the form given to this feature varies 
from the simple angle-post to the richly- 
designed structures which adorn the chief 
corners of many of the hotels de ville of 
France, Belgium, and Germany. 

The same significance is apparent if we 
transfer our remarks from thes angle of a 
building to the corner of streets. In this 
position the angle has played a very im- 
portant part in the architecture. Let us 
imagine a number of streets intersecting 
each other at angles without any attempt to 
mark the corners, numerous instances of 
which occur in London. Can anything be 
more meagre or unsightly? In cities like 
New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, where the 
rectangular system prevails, the monotony 
of the arrangement would be painfully felt, 
and the architects of those cities have wisely 
attempted to mitigate the abruptness of the 
angles by various means more or less satis- 
factory. The corner tower is a prevalent 
feature. In our own Metropolis, the junction 
of streets, especially when they converge as 
they do at Oxford-circus, at the junction 
of Tottenham  Court-road and Oxford- 
street, at Cambridge-circus, and other 
busy centres of traffic, is becoming one 
of the problems for architects. Street 
alteration and extension have increased the 
number of awkward junctions, much to the 
bewilderment of visitors and strangers. As 
great centres of traffic, they ought at least 
to possess architectural emphasis. On the 
contrary, they are often hapless arrange- 
ments of intersected blocks cut into segments 
by the converging streets, squalid and un- 
dignified. The London County Council may 
relieve the supreme ugliness of these centres 
by doing something to prevent haphazard 
jumbles. Sometimes an elongated ellipse or 
octagon, or even an irregular polygon, may 
be more appropriate than the circular form of 
these circuses, as allowing the existing front- 
ages or the new buildings at the corners to 
be set out with more architectural propriety. 
The corner buildings ought to be the main 
consideration in deciding upon the form of 
circus. What architectural treatment is 
possible in a building of the shape of a 
truncated wedge on plan, the truncated por- 


tion being that pom the circus? It is 
this form of corner that is so difficult to 
manage, especially when sides and angles 
are alike unequal. The roofing presents con- 
siderable awkwardness. Take for example 
the recently constructed Cambridge-circus in 
Charing Cross-road. Here seven streets 
meet and intersect, forming unequal seg- 
ments. The buildings are ambitious, but 
exceedingly awkward. Here was a splendid 
opportunity of forming a new circus worthy 
of the Metropolis ; but, as generally happens, 
it has been lost. Comffnonplace buildings are 
erected round half the site, chiefly because 
no effort was made to arrange the inter- 
secting lines. The New Opera House, with 
its flanking angle turrets, made a good be- 
ginning, and it may be asked why the other 
segments could not haye been designed in 
some harmony with this structure. Between 
Charing Cross-road and West-street, a lofty 
block, known as Gloucester Mansions, has 
been erected, six stories in height, and oc- 
cupied as shops, sitting, and bedrooms. As 
a design it is a fair specimen of what may be 
called the ‘Investment -in - Commercial- 
Premises style,’ an ambitious front with 
dormers and payilion roofs, in which all the 
effort has been expended in the front eleva- 
tion towards the Circus. There are three or 
four such blocks of buildings erected the 
corners of which have turrets and oriels. 
The block of shops, sitting, and bedrooms 
appears to be the class of building which 
‘“‘takes”? in these centres; but here was 
a good opportunity presented for the erection 
of public edifices, suites of offices, and the 
like. Even in so irregular a junction of 
streets some attempt to connect the eleva- 
tions of the main corners would have been 
more satisfactory if the corner angle turrets, 
corbelled out and crowned by small cupolas 
of the Opera House and the octagonal 
corner of the City Bank, had been repeated 
at the opposite side of the circus. In 
these positions the corner plays a great part : 
it really forms the termination between two 
converging streets. A little further north- 
wards is seen another red brick block of 
flats, the Halberstadt Mansions, with a 
huge stepped and scrolled gable towards the 
street relieved by octagon-shaped engaged 
pinnacles corbelled out. The corner is canted, 
and in the gable there are six stories above 
the shop. The style is Flemish Renaissance, 
and the building agreeably breaks the 
monotony of the long street. The ‘‘ Trenti- 
shoe”? Mansions haye the corner turned as 
an octagonal turret, finished with a conical 
roof and lantern. Near the Oxford-street 
end is another large red brick and stone 
block of offices nearly completed, the angles 
of which haye simply three-quarter circular 
turrets corbelled out of the canted sides. 
Again, at the junction of this road and Cran- 
burn-street a corner turret oriel of stone is 
made to spring from a column. 

Another instance of what has been lost in 
the picturesqueness of our new streets is 
the junction of Endell-street and Shaftes- 
bury-ayenue. The awkward joining of the 
Avenue with Broad-street is very unfortunate. 
A red-brick and stone row of gabled mansions 
have been built on the north side of Broad- 
street, and a little further northwards in the 
Avenue is a block of offices and chambers, 
which forms an acute angle with Dyott-street. 
This angle has a circular oriel, finished 
below the main story and capped by a roof, 
but kept so low that it does not emphasise 
the angle. Here was a good opportunity of 
making a feature of two new corner blocks 
where the street was wide and the view from 
Endell-street uninterrupted. A corner build- 
ing may become a prominent protruding 
feature in a long line of street, as that which 
bifurcates Oxford-street and Hart-street, 
where a tower-like composition is called for. 

The mode of treating the corner may be 
discussed, and would form an interesting 
subject if we dealt with the many varieties 


that meet us in Continental cities, in this 
country, andin America. The circular and 
the canted forms are positively ugly and 
commonplace, as the builder is apt to give 
them to us, in the ordinary type of public- 
house rounded corner, with its doorway 
illustrating the problem of a circle on circle, 
and its everlasting brewers’ sign over, and 
itis extraordinary that for many years this 
hideous and intractable form has continued. 
In France and Germany the projecting cir- 
cular corner, as we find in the Chateau de 
Chambord, and many other examples of 
domestic architecture, the square pavilions, 
as we see at the angles of the Louyre, 
are features separately roofed from the 
main structure, imparting a piquancy or 
grandeur to the mass. The old French 
and German and Flemish cities are rick 
in their yariety of angle architecture. At 
Rouen, Lisieux, Freiburg, Hildesheim, 
Frankfort, and other places we find the angle 
oriel or turret of one or several stories pro- 
jecting from the corners of buildings. At 
Wurzburg the well known Bishop’s House 
affords a notable example of the ornamental 
angle turret, and at Boppart and other towns 
on the Rhine the same may be seen. The 
pencil of Mr. Callow has made us familiar 
with many instances of this picturesque 
addition to German Renaissance buildings. 
The conical roof nearly always crowns the 
corner oriel. In London the architect is 
compelled to restrict his projections even at 
the corner, and so when he designs a 
feature of this kind he has to keep it 
within the lines of his main front, except 
when it springs above the lower story. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s angle tower to the National 
Liberal Club House in Northumberland- 
avenue, is a good modern instance of how an 
acute corner may be treated. Jor ordinary 
buildings, the canted corner may have a 
circular or polygonal-shaped oriel corbelled 
out above the first floor, and such a treat- 
ment may be seen in many of the new 
buildings in the West End. The corbelled 
window jutting out from a canted corner 
may be noticed in Mr. Belcher’s new Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in Broad- 
street, and in other recent buildings. But 
in the larger number of buildings the corner 
cant is narrow, and the feature is dwindled 
in size. At the corner of main streets we 
need a bolder splay or a larger circular 
corner. The small turret carried up as a 
cupola or otherwise, such as we see in 
Oxford-street, and in some places in the 


City, is paltry, and can only suggest 
ridiculous comparisons. Whether as angles 
architecturally treated in this manner, 


or as whole buildings, the corner deserves 
more study in the reconstruction of our 
streets, squares, and circuses. What the 
picturesque corner combinations might have 
done to improve such centres of traffic as 
Piccadilly-circus, Oxford-circus, Ludgate- 
circus, Charing Cross, can only be realised 
by the artistic mind. The bold quadrant, 
accentuated by massive pavilions or towers, 
is a composition scarcely known in London; 
and until we adopt a more liberal scale in 
the planning of our thoroughfares and 
centres, our attempts in this direction will 
be puerile, or will be mainly dependent on 
private enterprise. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OUR 
TOWNS. 

\ HEN so unwelcome a visitor as cholera 

is near our doors, it is time to set our 
houses ‘‘in order,” at least so far as to 
inquire into their sanitary condition. ven 
the ‘“‘scare” of some pestilential epidemic 
is at any rate benoficial in awaking us out of 
our dream of security. So radical and im- 
portant haye been the changes in the con- 
dition of the Metropolis and our larger towns 


since the last visitation, that it may be 
thought we are full abreast of our foe, but 
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it appears from recent reports made by 
the Lancet Commission, that our supposed 
immunity is not so well assured as we 
imagined, that our houses are not so impreg- 
nable to attacks as we thought they were. The 
Lancet Commission points out what are the 
essential conditions which should be fulfilled 
before the drainage of any house can be 
passed as satisfactory. These are briefly 
that, as far as possible, drainage should be 
outside the house. The soil-pipe should pass 
directly from the closet-trap through the 
wall and down the outside of the house to 
the drain; the latter should be of glazed 
stoneware or iron pipes, 6in. diameter ; 
where they pass underneath the house they 
should be encased in concrete, the fall not 
less than 1 in 50ft.; that between the house 
and sewer there should be a manhole or 
disconnecting chamber, with channel pipes 
from all the closets and wastes; that the 
drain should be ventilated; that rain-water 
pipes should be disconnected, and discharge 
into open gullies, &c. These are the main 
essentials, with which our readers are already 
conversant. That the condition of a very 
large percentage of the housesin the country 
is by no means up to this standard cannot 
be disputed. 

The report, at any rate, makes it very clear 
that landlords, those who own and let houses, 
are often totally indifferent to the subject of 
drainage; many of them from simpleignorance, 

-others from commercial motives. The general 
public are equally indifferent or ignorant. 
The process of inquiry adopted was most 
thorough, as it was intended to go to the root 
of the matter. To 1,000 house agents and 
surveyors who let houses in different parts 
of the country, the appeal for information 
has been made, and the answers received 
have undoubtedly established the fact that 
the public have under the present system of 
letting and taking houses no security what- 
ever. The tenant signs the lease or agree- 
ment of a house without knowing really the 
actual condition of the drainage or water 
supply ; he makes no inquiry as to the drains, 
whether they leak or are faulty, whether 
they are cut off from the sewer or ventilated, 
or how they are jointed. The tenant, as arule, 
has to do with the agent in the first instance, 
and the agent is instructed by his employer, 
who, of course, is not willing to disclose, 
even if he knew anything in the sanitary 
condition of the premises was wrong, any 
fault to the tenant. Is it at all likely? 
And is it much more likely that the agent, 
whois anxious to obtain his commission for 
letting the property, should desire to know, 
or wish to disclose, anything detrimental to 
the letting of the said property’ House 
agents can scarcely be regarded as inde- 
pendent agents in many cases, so that the 
information that has been gathered iscertainly 
of the most disinterested kind. The Commis- 
sion reports that the prevailing opinion 
amongst their correspondents is very 
decidedly that ‘‘the amount of information 
placed at their (the agents’) disposal by land- 
lords for the benefit of- proposing tenants is 
quite insufficient to enable them to give an 
accurate and trustworthy opinion of the 
houses they are asked to let or sell.” Pre- 
cisely so. Some of the agents regard the 
silence of the landlords as due to ignorance, 
and not to the wilful suppression of defects. 
Very possible; but do the agents ask for 
special details as to drainage? Is it their 
duty or business to do so? Certainly not. 
One or two are honest enough to describe 
the consequence of suchinquiry. Supposing 
a house-agent did inquire, is it likely the 
landlord would give information as to any 
defects? We opine not. Are we to suppose 
that landlords are more trustworthy than 
some other vendors of property ? Of course, 
there are landlords of high character who 
would scorn to place their own pockets 
before their responsibilities, but we are 
afraid to say how many. Happily, the 
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local sanitary authorities discover the 
defects for themselyes, and protect those 
who are too ignorant or indifferent. In such 
towns as Hastbourne, Brighton, and Hastings 
houses are inspected, and those not above 
suspicion are soon condemned, rendering it 
almost impossible for a landlord to derive 
any advantage from ignoring defects. 

Various suggestions haye been made to 
meet the evil, such as that there should be 
a plan of the drainage in every house to be let, 
that a builder’s certificate should be pro- 
duced, that local authority should make 
periodical inspections of all houses and grant 
certificates with date of last inspection, that 
the authority should advise what alterations 
should be carried out, that the authority 
should preserve the ‘‘ sanitary history” of 
every house, that the tenant should have 
an inspection of the drains made, the fee to 
be paid by the tenant. Many of these have 
been made before. 

We are strongly of opinion that the local 
authority should obtain the information and 
grant certificates of good drainage, and 
should, in fact, take the sanitary efficiency 
of every dwelling in their own hands, the 
only way of doing which would be to 
make periodical inspections and records 
of every house when vacated. These in- 
spections, if but optional on payment of 
a fee, would only benefit the few that wished 
them. Of one thing we are sure, reform will 
not come, and it never has come, from the 
interested party—the landlord or vendor. 
Nor has our knowledge of transactions with 
house agents given us much hope that 
amendment may be looked for from this 
quarter, as the house agent is bound to 
serve his client, and, therefore, it seems 
absurd to expect that the agent will 
furnish the inquiring tenant with a full 
and trustworthy account of such a matter 
as drainage, or be the right person to 
make a professional report for him. Many 
are the reasons which are given for object- 
ing to the agent acting as a surveyor for the 
client. Amendment must come from those 
about to take the house. The tenant must 
either be educated in the essentials of a 
sanitary house or be protected by law. The 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Act, 
introduced during the late Parliament, was 
a movement in the right direction, but vested 
interests are too strong to enable a measure 
of the kind to be carried. That a local 
authority should inspect every dwelling- 
house when yacated, and see to its being 
put in sanitary order, is the only means 
left of preventing the letting of insanitary 
houses to unwary tenants, and the plan 
adopted at Eastbourne, by which the 
local authority grants a certificate to 
a landlord if his house is equal to the 
standard of requirements, is one that 
commends itself. The plan of registra- 
tion by this means is a good one, and if 
it is a voluutary act on the part of the land- 
lord, no one can find fault, and the certificated 
houses so registered are sure of being let. 
Certificates granted by those interested in 
the house, whether as builders, agents and 
landlords, or eyen as sanitary experts, are 
open to suspicion. Compulsory registration 
ought to be undertaken for all seaside hotels, 
boarding-houses, and lodging-houses, as we 
have before suggested, and we think that 
clauses of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act may be usefully applied to all houses in 
our towns. 


THEATRES.— VI. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A. 


M OST writers on the subject of theatres 

dwell fully upon the excellence of the 
Greek and Roman amphitheatre. The conditions, 
however, under which these buildings were 
erected were so widely different to those of the 
modern English theatre, that beyond the interest- 
ing study of the subject there is little to be 
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illustrate one another.’’ 
struction to sight there will be obstruction to 
sound, though not always to the same extent. 
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gathered from the form of these buildings that 
will be of service to the student of theatre plan- 
ning of the present day. ‘‘It has been asked,” 
says Saunders, ‘‘ why have we not in our theatres 
made choice of the same form as the ancients? 
And the answer has uniformly been, because our 
manners differ from the ancients, because in 
adopting the semicircle we should be obliged to 
leave too great an opening for the stage. 
Allowing these objections their due weight, we 
may add that theatres had their rise in Greece, 
and from Greece the Romans no doubt took the 
model for their own country; their climate 
required a spacious open area,”as the per- 
formances were conducted during the heat of the 
day before a people unaccustomed to any inclosure 
that shut out the open air. . . .” ; 

I touched briefly in the last article“upon the 
acoustics of a theatre; the sighting of the 
auditorium is so closely associated with this, that 
it would have been well, had space permitted, to 
have dealt with the two subjects under the same 
chapter. It may be taken as a broad axiom 
that where the spectator can conveniently see all 
the facial expressions of the actor, he will hear 
with ease the words spoken or sung by the actor ; 
where a member of the audience has to twist his 
body round and crane his neck to obtain a view 
of the performer, he will experience a difficulty 


in-following the action of the play, as well as 


suffer acute physical fatigue. 
“The phenomena of light and vision,”’ says 


Professor Roger Smith, ‘‘ closely resemble those 


of sound and hearing, and the two mutually 
Where there is an ob- 


‘‘In every building intended for public purposes, 


provision should be made that each person shall 
receive a direct and uninterrupted ray of sound, 
and shall have an equally uninterrupted sight of 
the speaker.”’ 


I may appear to dwell upon this truism af too 


great a length; but how many visitors to our 
theatres have experienced the annoyance of 
paying for a seat, from which a view of the per- 
formance could only be obtained by bodily 
inconvenience? Many, I fear. 
related of one manager who refused to allow his 
box-office keeper to sell certain side seats in a 
provincial theatre, he looking upon it as robbery 
of the public, to let them seats from which they 
could neither see nor hear. 


I have heard it 


I have been impressed with the remarks Mr. 


Buckle makes on this subject in his work, to 
which I have already referred more than once. 


‘*T'o the professional reader,’”’ he says, ‘‘it will 


appear a reflection on his intelligence to suggest 
that in buildings intended for the reception of the 


public the lines of the interior should be so de- 
signed that each person may receive a direct and 


uninterrupted ray of sound, and an uninter- 
rupted sight of the speakers. 
who visits a theatre—designed on the most 
approved principles—to find that there are seats 
from which only two-thirds of the stage can be 
seen, the other third being cut off by a vertical 
line formed by the private boxes, the possible 
perfection of sighting will awaken a sense of 
prospective pleasure. 
practicable, and its acquisition merely demands 


For the lay reader 


This is both possible and 


a careful adjustment of the ‘lines’ of the interior 
and the solution of minor constructive problems.” 
Since these words were written, but a few 


years ago, several new theatres have been built 
in London, and it is a matter of congratulation 


to the profession that, at any rate in the modern 
London playhouses, this evil is becoming con- 
spicuous by its absence. ‘‘ Past failures,’”? the 
same writer continues, ‘‘in ee to sighting 
are largely attributable to the designers having 
failed to realise that the conditions contributing 
to perfection of sighting in a church or lecture- 
hall, where the speakers are stationary, are not 
compatible with the exigencies in a theatre, 
where the speakers are continually changing 
their positions. In the former case the sighting 
is to one single point, while in the latter it must 
be equally good to a series of points extending 
along a line parallel with the spectator, and some 
20ft. or 30ft. long, according to the width of the 
proscenium opening.” In a former chapter 
(No. IV.), it will be remembered, I explained 
how the width of the proscenium opening 
governed the whole design of the plan of the 
theatre. 

The method of setting up a section of a theatre 
so ast) obtain a perfect view of the stage for 
each spectator has been described by many 
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writers, and is so clearly put forth by some of 
them, that I cannot do better than refer my 
readers to the works of Professor Roger Smith, 
Mr. Tarver, and Mr. Buckle for further study 
of the subject. Scott Russell, in an article 
which appeared in the Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal for 1839, published a description 
of the mode of setting out the seating for a large 
public building, such as a lecture theatre. Later 
M. Lachéz very fully developed the same method, 
adapting it to the theatre for the drama in his 
work, ‘‘ Acoustique et Optique.’’ The position 
and height of the speaker on the platform, and 
of the auditors occupying the first seat being 
determined, a line is to be drawn from the 
speaker’s mouth, touching the point where the 
top of the first auditor’s head would come, and at 
the proper distance—say, for example, at 2ft. Gin. 
back—the situation for the second auditor is to be 
marked, and on the line indicating the back of it 
a height of 1ft. 6in. or less is to be set off up- 
wards from the point where the ray from the 
speaker's mouth touched; this is to mark the 
position of the top of the head of the second 
auditor. 

By repeating this process, setting up 18in. at 
each seat, a series of points are found all ranged 
in a curve, which is called the ‘‘isacoustic’”’ 
curve, or equally hearing curve. Each seat will 
be placed about 2ft. 9in. below the mark indicat- 
ing the top of the head of its occupant, and the 
floor on which each stands should be about 
lft. 6in. still lower. This description, with the 
accompanying diagram, borrowed from Mr. 
Smith’s work, explains the principle of the 
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isacoustic curve as adapted to any hall, lecture 
theatre, or public building. 

Speaking specially of theatres, it has been said 
that as a theatre is, as the word implies, a 
building to see in, the first consideration is that 
every one shall see the actors comfortably over 
the heads of those in front of him. ‘‘It will be 
sufficient,” writes Mr. Tarver, ‘‘if every one can 
see over the head of the person in front of 
him the knee of an actor 10ft. back from the 
front of the stage; he will then see his feet over 
the shoulders of those in front of him. I have 
tested this,’’? the same writer continues, ‘‘in 
various parts of London theatres, and found it 
quite a sufficient line of sight.”’ 

The seats should be arranged so as not 
to be immediately one behind the other, but 
placed to allow the occupants to look over the 
shoulders, and not over the heads of those in the 
row immediately in front. There is no difficulty 
in making this arrangement in the circles where 
the gangways and seats radiate, and the number 
of seats in a row increase as they retreat from the 
stage. In the stalls and pit, where the gangways 
are in a straight line, and the number of seats the 
same between the gangways in each row, there 
must of necessity be a loss of seats or reduction of 
the width of the gangway in order to obtain 
this arrangement ; but where the stalls are placed 
in curved lines facing the stage, as at the Royal 
English‘Opera House, the same arrangement may 
be adopted. 

The following method will explain the process 
of setting up a section of a dramatic theatre on 
the principles advocated by M, Lachéz, which is 
on the same lines as that already described above. 
Having decided the height of the stage above 
the floor of the front row of stalls, and the width 
of each row of the stalls, set up the top of a man’s 
head at 4ft. 6in. in the front row, draw a line 
over it to the eye of the man behind in the second 
row. This will be 4ft. 2in. above the floor of 
the second row ; the top of the head will be 4in. 
higher, making 4ft. 6in., as before. From this 
point draw a line to the eye of the man behind, 
in the third row, and repeat the same course for 
every row. If this system were adopted in 


practice, the isacoustic curve would be deter- 
mined by the width given to each row, and 
would, therefore, be steeper in the pit than in 
the stalis; but, as I shall explain, a modified 
form of the principle is carried out in actual 
work, for, were this system followed to the 
letter, as the accompanying diagram shows 
(Fig. 3), the pit floor would be far too steep for 
practical theatre building ; and it is self-evident 
that the tiers over the pit would have to be 
raised in proportion to the head-room obtained, 
thus necessitating an auditorium of excessive 
height, out of all proportion. 

Mr. Buckle describes what is perhaps the most 
usual method adopted by architects to find the 
rake of the seating, as follows:—‘‘ Having 
settled on the sectional drawing the position of 
the floor of the first row in the dress circle, a 
point should be fixed 3ft. Gin. to 4ft. below the 
stage floor at the front, or point nearest the 
spectators, and from this point an extended line 
touching the nosing of the first stepping. To this 
line the nosings of the other steppings should be 
tangent. Having fixed the position of the first 
row in the second circle, a line should be drawn 
from the point below the stage floor, as above 
described. To this line the nosings of the 
steppings should be tangent. This method is 
also applicable to the gallery.”’ 

In the accompanying diagram, the dress circle 
is sighted to a point on the orchestra floor, and 
the second circle and gallery to a point 3ft. 6in. 
below the stage. 

Where the seats are arranged as shown in 
Fig. 2 it is evident that the line of sight is over 
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the shoulders, and not over the heads, of the 
occupants of the seats in the row immediately in 
front. 

The rule of the London County Council with 
regard to the space to be allotted to each person 
is that the drawings deposited at the Council’s 
office for the consideration and approval of the 
Council shall show the respective numbers of 
persons to be accommodated in the various parts 
of such premises, and the area to be assigned to 
each person, which shall not be less than 1ft. Sin. 
by lft. 6in. in the gallery, and not less than 
2ft. 4in. by lft. 8in. in other parts of such 
premises. Roughly speaking, the width usually 
allowed for the pit is from 2ft. 2in. to 2ft. 4in. ; 
for the stalls about 3ft., or rather more in some 
houses ; for the dress circle 3ft.; for the upper 
circle, 2ft. 6in. to 2ft. 8in.; and the gallery 2ft. 
tol 2ft. sin.” 

After setting out the pit and stalls, the dis- 
tance from the stage of the first row of the dress 
circle must be determined, and the height fixed 
of the soffits above the pit floor so as to allow 
comfortable head-room to the pittites, and to 


Fig. 3. 


permit them standing on the seats when passing 
out. The eighth regulation of the London 
County Council forbids this height being in- 
sufficient, and ‘‘ resulting in discomfort, semi- 
suffocation, and depression arising from the 
audience having a ceiling within a few inches of 
their heads,’’ for it provides that where the first 
tier or balcony extends over the pit, stalls, or 
area, the height between the floor of the pit and 
the first tier shall not be at any part less than 
10ft. The width of the rows of the dress circle 
will determine the sight lines, as in the case of 
the pit and stalls. 

The upper circle front should be set back farther 
from the stage than the dress circle, so as to 
allow a portion of the latter to project into the 
auditorium, without an overhanging ceiling to 
obstruct sound and sight. ‘The soffit of the front 


row of the second circle should not be less than 
8ft. from the stepping which it immediately 
overhangs. The line of sight of the second circle 
is found in the same way; but, of course, the 
gradient will become steeper and the width of the 
rows narrower, in accordance with the details 
already given. 

The front of the gallery should be kept back 
from the stage, for similar reasons to that of the 
second circle, for then the second circle has 
plenty of air space above it, and the gradient of 
the steppings to the gallery is less steep than if 
its front were nearer the stage. 

The height between the gallery floor and the 
ceiling is determined by the Council’s rule that 
the height between the floor of the highest part 
of the gallery and the lowest part of the ceiling 
over the same shall not be less than 12ft. 

For the guidance of some of my readers, I give 
some examples of the dimensions adopted from 
the curtain-line to the box-fronts of the dress 
circle, upper circle, and gallery of a few of the 
medium-sized London theatres. From curtain- 
line to front of— 

Upper 


Circle Circle. Gallery. 

SAVOVEsares tien cealrecte 34 6 43°10 48 6 
GQBItY Sc weaaiss wareties 36 0 45-0 47°6 
AN VOPE ooo ccnnouooun 29 0 310 ee 
Novelty. cncasocce SODE ie oll:0 33'0 
Sadler’s Wells ...... ALOR 46:0 a 
Prince of Wales...... 34:6 ,, 40°6 44:2 
New Theatre, Cran- 

pbourne-street...... 346 .. 390 ., 450 
Shaftesbury .....e.. oFf ».° 408 ., 44:0 
sy TiGmertte ke tere ose GO ON en AE ON 48 oO 
Strand vece sisi ces ee) nil. 39 X 

Now to return to the isacoustic curves. The 


degree of steepness of the rake of the seats will, 
it will be seen from the above, vary with circum- 
stances, such as whether it is necessary for the 
audience to look up from the stalls or down from 
the gallery ; the more space that can be allowed 
from front to back, the less inclination will be 
requisite. When the audience are much below 
the stage, the true isacoustic curve will dip down 
slightly at its commencement; but under such 
circumstances a flat floor will answer all practical 
purposes. 

All the foregoing strictly refers to seats in the 
centre of the house. I fear it is usual with some 
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architects to be content if they obtain a good sight- 
line for their centre seats, and to leave the side 
seats to chance. The farther the seats are away 
from the centre the more difficult is it to obtain 
a good sight-line for them. It is, therefore, as 
well to keep all seats on plan on as flat a curve as 
possible, so as to face the stage, instead of being 
placed sideways to it; but of the lines of front I 
shall have to speak more fully in my next 
chapter. I think the difficulty of sighting the 
side seats would have been frequently overcome 
had the designers been willing to test their lines 
of sight by more than the one section—i.¢., the 
longitudinal section. When other test sections 
are set up on radiating lines from the seats to 
the stage, then it is found that the steppings of 
the seats at the sides should be steeper than 
those in the centre. 

To overcome some of this difference, the first, 
and sometimes first and second rows of the circle 
drop towards the proscenium, and the upper rows 
rise by gentle curves from the centre. This 
method, it will be remembered, was carried out 
with great care in Mr, D Oyly Carte’s New English 
Opera House. It is quite possible to determine 
on plans and sections the exact position of each 


individual seat in the auditorium, and its exach 
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height above a given datum line. Those of my 
readers who saw the drawings of Mr. Carte’s 
theatre, which were exhibited at the Association, 
will remember that the height of every seat froma 
datum line was figured in the working drawings. 
More especially is this necessary where the canti- 
lever construction is adopted, as the exact rake of 
each radiating cantilever must be determined; it 
canno} be left to rule of thumb to pack up or lower 
the seating after the girders are in. The detail 
drawings of the sighting of a theatre must be accu- 
rate to within a quarter of an inch; the slightest 
defect in the front row will be increased in the 
second and augmented in each successive row, 
and still further emphasised in the tiers above. 

A theatre with seats too high and too steep is 
almost as bad as one in which there are seats 
from which but a partial view of the stage can be 
obtained, for in the former the rake of the 
gallery must become so steep as to render it a 
trial to the nerves to sit there without being 
overcome with a feeling that one will fall head- 
long into the pit below. 


>_< ¢—___ 


A SANITARY CRUSADE THROUGH THE 
EAST AND AUSTRALASIA. 


M* ROBERT BOYLE has just completed 
another of his famous sanitary crusades 
round the world, this being the fourth time he 
has circled the globe in the interests of sanitary 
science and of the well-known ventilating and 
sanitary appliances which he is the inventor of, 
and which are manufactured by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son, Limited, of London and Glasgow. 

Two years ago we gave an account in these 
columns of Mr. Boyle’s third tour round the 
world, when he travelled through Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, United States, and Canada, and 
last year an account of his tour through South 
Africa, in both of which he was highly successful 
in stimulating an interest in sanitary matters, 
and securing the adoption of his systems of venti- 
lation and sanitation. Mr. Boyle seems to have 
been no less successful throughout the tour just 
concluded, in the course of which he visited 
Burmah, the Malay native States, Sumatra, 
Siam, Borneo, Java, Australia, New Zealand, 
Samoa, the Sandwich Islands, and America, 
where he surveyed the different buildings com- 
prising the Chicago Exhibition, and furnished 
piansand estimates forthe ventilation. Mr. Boyle, 
who has visited most of the great exhibitions 
held in different parts of the world during the 
last twenty-five years, is of opinion that the 
Chicago Exhibition Buildings are not only the 
largest he has ever seen, but architecturally the 
finest, being in both respects a great advance on 
the last Paris Exhibition; whilst the grouping 


of the buildings and general arrangement of the . 


grounds are a wonderful disp!ay of skill and in- 
genuity, which reflect great credit on the architect- 
in-chief, Mr. D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, who 
is also the architect of the Arts Building, a 
superb Classic structure which is intended to be 
permanent. We many mention en passant that 
the South African Exhibition at Kimberley is 
ventilated throughout with Mr. Boyle’s system. 

Agencies have been established in the different 
countries visited, and arrangements completed in 
each of the Australian Colonies and New Zealand 
for the manufacture of the latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator and other 
ventilating and sanitary appliances, As evidence 
of the confidence of the agents appointed in 
Australia with regard to sanitary prospects in 
the Colonies, we are informed that they have 
undertaken to sell within a specified time not 
less than £16,000 worth of air-pump ventilators, 
&c., representing ventilating contracts to the 
value of about £40,000; but at least double that 
amount of business is confidently expected to be 
realised. 

Burmah was the first country visited by Mr. 
Boyle, which, though twice the size of the British 
Isles, is very sparsely populated, the total popula- 
tion not exceeding seven millions. The Chinese 
hold the bulk of the business of the country in their 
hands, and are evidently destined to overrun the 
whole of Burmah to the exclusion of the Burmese, 
who, though a fine people, are a happy-go-lucky, 
careless race, very correctly described as ‘‘ the 
Trish of the East.’’ Rangoon, the present seat 
of Government, and which has a population of 
about 200,000, is a very poor-looking city, the 
public buildings, what there are of them, and 
other erections—they can hardly be called houses 
—having an exceedingly dilapidated and decayed 
appearance, which is quite depressing ; whilst 
the streets, which are wholly destitute of pave- 
ments or sidewalks of any kind, are ankle-deep 
in dust in dry weather and seas of mud in the 
rainy season. There seems to be an absence of 
public spirit amongst the European residents of 
Rangoon, which is quite exceptional in English 
communities inthe Hast, and to this may be to a 
certain extent attributed the prevalence of small- 
pox, cholera, and other malignant diseases, which 
are periodically epidemic and never absent. 

Europeans frequently sufferfrom what is known 
as the ‘‘ Dhoba (washerman) itch,” which is con- 
tracted through body-linen, &c., being washed 
in still water along with the dirty clothes of the 
natives, many of whom suffer from loathsome 
diseases, such as leprosy, scrofula, &c. The 
‘‘ washing ’’ is usually ‘‘done up”’ in the filthy 
hovels of the natives, where further opportunities 
are afforded for the acquisition of disease-germs 
and other objectionable and animate matter, 


which it is unnecessary to more particularly 
specify. Dhoba itch is simply blood suactrer 
which manifests itself in various disagreeable 
forms, such asa kind of ringworm, and is very 
difficult to get rid of, 

The street corners of the principal thorough- 
fares in Rangoon are usually ornamented with 
animated monuments in the form of leper- 
beggars, especially at night time, when special 
facilities are afforded the unwary wayfarer to 
fall over them, as the streets are then in almost 
total darkness, the public lighting consisting of 
a few miserable oil-lamps placed at remote dis- 
tances from each other, and as often as not left 
unlighted. In the early morning the town is 
usually enveloped in a dense white fog or mist, 
which penetrates into the houses and saturates 
everything. This is the cause of severe chills 
being contracted, and indeed there seem to be 
thousands of people afflicted with the most 
violent coughs, the sound of which constantly 
greets the ear all over the town day and night. 
Funeral processions are one of the commonest 
sights in the streets, and the public gharries or 
cabs are commonly used for the conveyance of 
small-pox, cholera, and other patients; whilst 
the principal street-corners are about ot 
divided between Chinese grog-shops and medi 
halls, these being the largest and most thriving 
places of business in the town. 

Insect life puts itself strongly in evidence, 
and wherever there is a light to attract them, 
the floor, or more often the dinner-table, is soon 


covered with carcases of thousands of different . 
varieties of moths and flies, which fall down on 


the top of one very much in the form of a shower 
bath. Some of these insects are of great size, 
one, a green moth, measuring 12in. across the 
wings. These, along with mosquitos, mammoth 
spiders, cockroaches as large as rats, centipedes, 
lizards, and snakes, with which most houses are 
infested, combine to make home life in Burmah 
rather more lively than agreeable. 

The steps of the great Shway Dagohn Pagoda, 
the Mecca of the Indo-Chinese Buddhist, one of 
the most wonderful temples in the world, are 
closely lined from top to bottom with lepers, 
suffering from that loathsome disease in its worst 
forms and most advanced stages. A number of 
the poor victims whom Mr. Boyle examined were 
found to be half eaten away, and presented a 
most sickening and awful spectacle, whilst others 
afflicted with the most horrid diseases were simply 
one mass of putrid sores of a greenish colour, from 
which exhaled a fearful stench. Mr. Boyle, who 
has made a special study of leprosy in the Hast 
and Africa, states that he has nowhere else seen 
the disease in such terrible and ghastly forms, or 
where so little was done for the alleviation of the 
sufterings of the wretched victims or the pre- 
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vention of the propagation of the disease. As it 
is now generally admitted by the medical pro- 
fession that leprosy is contagious, nothing else 
could be expected but that the disease should be 
rampant in the country, when in the very places 
where the people congregate in dense masses, 
during the festivals there being sometimes as 
many as 50,000 pilgrims present, this sort of thing 
is allowed to exist, and that, too, with the direct 
sanction of the authorities, who have made no 
provision whatever worthy of the name for the 
cure or treatment of these poor lepers, who are 
thus compelled to resort to begging to keep them- 
selves in existence. Such a state of things in a 
British possession is a public scandal and a dis- 
grace to those who are responsible for it. 

The water-supply of Rangoon, which is brought 
from a lake in the hills, is fortunately good, and 
a system of drainage has been introduced after 
years of opposition to the scheme, consisting of 
6in. pipes with pneumatic ejectors, which will, 
when complete, prove of great value to the town ; 
but at present the ventilation is very defective, 
and the supplementary drains or gutters for 

g off the surface water should be covered 
over to prevent the natives using them as they 
do at present as common sewers. When the 
whole of the main drainage was completed, it 
was discovered that it had been omitted to make 
it compulsory on the inhabitants to connect their 
houses with the drains, and the whole question 


had to be fought over again before the necessary 
by-law was passed, which has only just been 
done. It is proposed to build a Jubilee Hall in 
Rangoon, the plans for which have been pre- 
pared, the Boyle system being specified for the 
ventilation ; but as the amount required is not 
yet fully subscribed, it may be some time yet 
before it is erected. 

Mr. Boyle proceeded to Mandalay, a railway 
journey of 380 miles, where he found the sanitary 
condition of the city fairly good, though there is 
no system of drainage of any kind, the excreta 
being collected and thrown into the river. The 
dogs and pigs with which the streets are infested 
form most efficient scavengers, and it is certainly 
a cleaner and healthier town than Rangoon. 

The ex-King Theebaw’s Palace, which is 
situated in a walled inclosure one-and-a-half 
miles square, consists of some very fine examples 


of Burmese architecture and wood - carving, 


lavishly covered with gold leaf, as are also most 
of the pagodas in Mandalay, which compare 
favourably with the finest temples in Japan. 
Unfortunately, the great fire which destroyed 
four-fifths of Mandalay since Mr. Boyle’s visit, 
consumed many of these buildings, including the 
palace, which is a decided loss to art. 

The great Arakan pagoda at Mandalay, in 
which is enshrined the famous brass Gautama, is 
one of the sights of the world, and if visited 
during high festival, as seen by Mr. Boyle, when 


pilgrims are assembled from all parts of the 
country, it is a sight never to be forgotten, and 
unequalled as a gorgeous spectacle of Hastern 
display. Here, as at Rangoon, the lepers_ are 
present in hundreds, and they so crowd the 
entrances that you have to carefully pick your 
way through them on entering and leaving the 
pagoda, 

The ‘‘incomparable” pagoda is a remarkable 
building of vast size and of peculiar construction, 
but it would take volumes to describe even the 
principal temples in Burmah, which is dotted from 
one end to the other with them, many of them of 
great beauty. There are said to be over 30,000 
Pohngyees or Buddhist monks in Mandalay who, 
as Buddhism, which numbers over 400,000,006 
adherents, is merely a very pronounced form of 
Atheism, and acknowledges no Supreme Deity, 
act as teachers and moral examples to the people, 
which are the sole functions of a Buddhist priest. 
Pagan, an ancient capital of Burmah, situated 
on the Irrawaddy between Mandalay and Ran- 
goon, is said to contain over 10,000 temples ot 
various sizes and styles of architecture, covering 
16 square miles. Mr. Boyle states that, as seen 
from the river, it is one of the grandest and 
most-impressive sights he has ever beheld. 

Lower down the Irrawaddy, below Prome, 
there is a large cliff, about two miles long and 
300ft. high, in the face of which, carved out of 
the rock, are innumerable figures of Buddha 
ranged in tiers from the bottom to the top the 
whole length of the cliff. Mr. Boyle computed 
that some of the figures were not less than 20ft. 
in height, many of them being richly gilded, the 
whole forming a very brilliant and curious sight. 
A few miles up the Irrawaddy from Mandalay 
is situated the Minjohn pagoda, a high mass of 
brickwork 400ft. square at the base, and origin- 
ally intended to rise to a height of about 500ft. ; 
but during the course of construction it was 
struck with lightning, and never completed. As 
it stands it is the largest brickwork structure in 
the world. Close beside it is the second largest 
bell in the world, being next in size to the great 
bell in Moscow. It measures 18ft. in height,w1} 
is 17ft. diameter at the widest part, the metal being 
18in. thick, and weighs close on 100 tons. In 
the province of Pegu there is a recumbent figure 
of Buddha, supposed to be the largest figure in 
the world. It is said to measure about 270ft. in 
length by 70ft. at the shoulders, There is also 
a very curiously-balanced rock, on the top of 
which is erected a temple, but how it retains its 
position seems almost a miracle. 

When Mr. Boyle visited Penang two yeare 
ago he found the sanitary arrangements in a very 
defective state, but steps are now being taken to 
improve the drainage of the town, £3,000 having 
been voted by the authorities for that purpose. 
The water supply, which is of good quality, is 
also to be added to. A city engineer has recently 
been appointed who will doubtless effect further 
improvements in this direction. Malacca is a 
well-arranged and remarkably clean town, and is 
considered a healthy place. The ruins of the 
Jesuit cathedral, where St. Frances Xavier 
laboured and died, are very interesting. It is 
strongly built of lava blocks, the interior being 
of Italian design. There are some finely-carved 
tombstones in the church, dating from the 16th 
century, 

Mr. Boyle was very favourably impressed 
with Kwala Lumpur, the capital of the native 
state of Selangor. The Sultan, though a very 
old man, is most enterprising and public spirited, 
spending the bulk of his revenue in developing 
and improving his territory. The sanitary 
arrangements of Kwala Lumpur have received 
careful attention, and there is a good water 
supply. The European and native hospitals, 
which are constructed according to the latest and 
most improved designs, are models of cleanliness 
and order, and excellently managed. Owing to 
the dense jungles and swamps, malarial fever is 
very prevalent all over the country, and espe- 
cially so at Klang, the port of Selangor connected 
with Kwala Lumpur, twenty-three miles distant, 
by rail. 

In Pahang, the adjoining native state, Mr. 
Boyle found a rebellion in full swing, and the 
country in a very unsettled state, owing to the 
massacres that were being perpetrated. ‘Travel-_ 
ling through the jungle even with an escort was 
both difficult and unsafe—a very different state of 
affairs to that at Johore, where all was peace and 
prosperity, the Sultan, to whom Mr. Boyle had 
letters of introduction, being one of the most 

’ enlightened potentates in the Hast. 
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Acheen, in Sumatra, is a very unhealthy place, 
and the sanitary arrangements are most defective. 
The Dutch colonists, unlike their countrymen in 
Java, seem to be quite indifferent to everything 
not immediately connected with their own per- 
sonal interests, and the public health suffers 
accordingly. A war has been in progress since 
1873 between the Dutch and the Sultan of 
Acheen, and which seems likely to continue for 
many years tocome. ‘This, of course, has a pre- 
judicial effect on the progress of the country, and 
greatly retards its development. Delhi, further 
down the coast of Sumatra, is also an exceed- 
ingly unhealthy place. It and Acheen may be 
considered the two most unhealthy places in the 
East, the malaria which arises from the man- 
grove swamps being of a deadly character. 

The sanitary condition of Singapore has been 
considerably improved since Mr. Boyle’s previous 
visit, and it is now a fairly healthy place to live 
in. An unlimited supply of good water has been 
provided, which has greatly contributed to the 
health of the inhabitants. 
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THE GUILDHALL. 


HE London County Council are now con- 

sidering the advisability of erecting a palatial 
Hotel de Ville, in which to carry on its official 
work. Whatever may be the result of their de- 
liberations, and no matter what kind of mag- 
nificent building may be erected, it will never be 
able to compete with ancient Guildhall, the home 
of the Corporation of London, either in historical 
associations or prestige. Cruel indeed would be 
the hand which would dare to raze these almost 
sacred stones; even Sir W. Harcourt, with all 
his ardent desire for municipal reform, has stated 
that he would no more dare to touch Guildhall 
than he would Westminster Abbey. If, then, 
these two buildings may be compared in his- 
torical importance, a short consideration of the 
building that has for many centuries been the 
centre of civic life may, it is hoped, prove in- 
teresting. 

Looking at a plan of Guildhall dated 1750, we 
see on the right of the courtyard, of which the 
pigeons have now taken possession, a large 
building known as Blakewell Hall; this was 
used as a market for the sale of cloth. Our fore- 
fathers had little faith in free trade ; so, in order 
to prevent foreign competition, very stringent 
rules were made by Henry VII[. Next door, to 
the south, was the Guildhall chapel. Some in- 
teresting relics from this building are now pre- 
served in the Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
and here the Lord Mayor and Corporation used 
to assemble for worship. 

_On the right of the Guildhall yard was a lofty 
piazza, having numerous columns; here were 
corporation offices for the solicitor and others. 
Passing through the Guildhall to the north, we 
find the residences of the two great corporation 
officers, the Chamberlain and the Town Clerk. 
Here also was a spacious garden, the office for 
the stamping of weights and measures, the house 
of the keeper of the Guildhall, and the corpora- 
tion bakehouse and confectionery. 

lf we are to believe Stowe, the first Guildhall 
was on the east side of Aldermanbury. This 
street was so named because the aldermen held 
their court or ‘‘bury ” on this spot. Asa sup- 
port to what Stowe asserts, we have the evidence 
of a deed enrolled in the court of Hastings in 
1293, in which certain houses in the parish of St. 
Lawrence Jewry are described as being bounded 
on the east side by the ‘‘ bury” of the Guildhall. 
There was undoubtedly a Guildhall as far back 
as the time of Edward the Confessor; the build- 
ing which existed at that remote period was 
probably one of small dimensions, for an old 
record of the year1l411 tells us: “In this yere 
was ye Guylde halle of Lodon began to be newe 
edyfied, and of an old olde and lytell cotage made 
into a fayre and goodly house as it now 
apperyth.”’ 

There was, it seems, a determination to raise 
the money for this building with very little 
regard to the sources from which it came. The 
companies gave large benevolences, prisoners 
had their crimes forgiven on payment of heavy 
fines, the amount of which went towards the new 
building; ‘‘extraordinary fees were raised, 
amercements and other things employed during 
seven years.”’ 

Old London Bridge was constructed partly b 
the funds raised by a tax on wool, St. Paul's 
a tax on coal, Guildhall had to look in many 


directions to get the money to raise its walls. 
Henry V., it appears, took an interest in the 
construction of this municipal building. He 
granted to the City a free passage of four boats 
by water and as many carts by land, with ser- 
vants to each, to bring lime, ragstone, and free- 
stone for the work of the Guildhall. The alder- 
men contributed liberally to fill the windows 
with stained glass, in which they placed their 
arms; while Henry VI., as one of the executors 
of Richard Whittington, of cat and rat celebrity, 
paid £15, and on another occasion £23, towards 
paving the Guildhall with Purbeck hardstone, 


What were the subjects depicted in the 
windows of the ancient Guildhall we do not 
know; but they aroused the animosity of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, for we find it 
recorded that the following resolution was passed 
at a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, 5th 
October, 1642:—‘‘Irmm.—This day, upon a 
mocon made unto this court, it is ordered that 
the last and present sheriffs shall view what 
pictures are in the windows of the Guildhall and 
Chappell that are comanded by order of the 
Comons house in Parliamt to bee pulled down, 
and certify unto this Court what they find, and 
their opinions towching the same.” 

The walls of the ancient hall were only 30ft. 
in height; these were increased by another 20ft. 
after the fire of London. The most attractive 
part of the building was, in fact, on the outside 
at the southern entrance. Here, in appropriate 
niches, were figures representing Religion, For- 
titude, Justice, Temperance, Law, and Learning, 
the whole being surmounted by the arms of the 
Corporation of London. 

This front was taken down and the present 
one erected by George Dance in 1789. The 
design is a mixture of styles which has provoked 
considerable controversy and ridicule. Some 
writers, however, maintain that the City arms, 
supporting the Cap of Maintenance and the 
Maces, with the civic motto, ‘‘ Domini: dirige 
nos,” really present an imposing appearance as 
the spectator approaches the hall, There may 
have been some truth in this when the whole of 
the front was complete. Now that the east half 
has been taken down to erect a corridor and 
approach to the new library and museum, the 
appearance is anything but imposing. But here 
the public have benefited by the destruction of 
Dance’s work. If we look at the old building as 
described by J. B. Nicholls in his ‘‘ Brief Account 
of the Guildhall,’’ published in 1819, and to the 
large and most elaborate work, ‘* An Historical 
Account of Guildhall,” prepared by Mr. J. E. 
Price, under the directions of the Library Com- 
missioners of the Corporation of London, we 
shall see that the present porch retains much of 
its original beauty and richness of style. In the 
southern part the walls are divided into Gothic 
apartments, the roof transversely groined, stone 
ribs springing from six-light circular columns, 
with octagon bases and capitals, and enriched at 
the intersections with sculptured bases. The 
bosses bear the arms of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry VI,; among the others are the Eagle 
of St. John, the Lion of St. Mark, and the Angel 
of St. Mathew. 

Nicholls tells us, ‘‘ Only a short period had 
these noble buildings been completed and enriched 
in their architecture and furniture, with every 
costly embellishment that scientific taste and 
liberality could bestow, when the melancholy 
conflagration of London in the year 1666 
destroyed the greater part, with the exception 
of the main walls, which alone escaped from the 
consuming element.’? Previous to the Great 
Fire, the Hall had an oaken roof; no design of 
tliis can now be found. The building was, in 
general, restored under the directions of Sir 
Christopher Wren, a flat roof with square panels 
taking the place of the one destroyed. This 
again gave way in 1864 to the present magnificent 
oaken roof, designed by Horace Jones (after- 
wards Sir Horace), the City architect, with the 
assistance of Digby Wyatt, F.S.A., and 
Edward Roberts, F.S.A. This roof, when 
illuminated by the electric light on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, presents a truly magnificent 
appearance. The walls of the Guildhall are 
4ft. thick, supported externally by nine massive 
solid buttresses of three stories on either side and 
four at each end, having four octagon towers or 
turrets, one at each angle. These are supported 
by cupolas, spires, and vanes at an elevation of 
about 100ft. 

_ M. Price, in his elaborate description of the 
interior of the Guildhall, tells us that the north 


and south walls are divided into eight bays or 
divisions, formed by three clustered shafts or 
pillars, connected vertically by intermediate 
mouldings, the whole having moulded bases with 
stilted plinths, and surmounted by similar 
clustered capitals with sculptured floriated en- 
richments, all in gilt. These shafted piers rise 
to the soffit of the main cornice. Traceried and 
cusped panelling are found on the sides, and also 
under the gallery on the west. On the summit 
of the sides is a frieze, crowned with a cornice. 
The frieze contains a series of mottoes, in raised 
Gothic letters, with supporters and shields of 
arms relating to England, the Corporation of 
London, and the twelve great Livery Companies. 
The east end of the hall has a raised dais, the 
wall at the back and one bay on each side being 
lined with very rich and elaborate oak panelling. 
The screen at the east end is formed of open 
panels furnished with arched heads and mould- 
ings, and divided by pillars with caps and bases. 
The floor is paved principally with white stone 
arranged in panels, divided by bands of tiles; 
these panels are enriched with incised quatrefoil 
and ornamental figures, the arms of England, of 
the Corporation of London, of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and foreign nations all being filled in 
with lead. This truly magnificent hall is 152ft. 
in length, 49}ft. in width, and 89ft. from the 
pavement to the ridge of the roof. 

It is not intended in this article to give a 
detailed account of every particular of the Guild- 
hall, but only to point out those chief features 
which somany pass by unnoticed. We cannot 
forbear a few words to their chief features, which 
are sure to attract even the most careless of 
observers. The stained-glass windows are 
numerous and divergent in their character ; the 
great window to the west isin memory of the 
Prince Consort, that to the east was erected by 
the Lancashire operatives in acknowledgment of 
help during the cotton famine. Important events 
connected with the history of the City are here 
commemorated. Here is the Conqueror holding 
the first charter granted to the City of London, 


and still preserved in the City archives; here — 


Richard I. is represented granting the charter 
conveying to the Corporation of London the 
conservancy of the Thames: Wat Tyler’s death 
is closely connected in one window with the 
knighting of Lord Mayor Walworth, who killed 


him. Old London Bridge, the Tower, and Epping — 


Forest are all exhibited in brilliant colours. 

The Guildhall monuments stand out clearly as 
memorials of our great statesmen, Lord Nelson, 
Earl Chatham, Wm. Pitt, Wellington, and Lord 
Mayor Beckford giving some good advice to 
George III. All these are in a good state of 
preservation. The City giants, Gog and Magog, 
have looked from their pedestals in the gallery 
on many a Civic banquet. i 
height, and were carved by Richard Saunders in 
1708. These figures took the place of two 
wicker giants who graced the Lord Mayor’s 
procession in former years; they were first used 


at the restoration of Charles II., when they were — 


placed on a triumphal arch at the corner of 
King-street. ‘ 
One of the most interesting parts of the Guild- 
hall is the alderman’s court-room; this was built 
in 1614, and though small, is a truly magnifi- 
cent chamber. The ceiling is ornamented with 
an allegorical painting by Sir Thomas Thornhill, 
representing the City of London, with a mural 
crown on her head, holding a shield emblazoned 
by the City arms, and attended by Minerva and 
two boys. Allegorical figures, representing 
Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude, 
are also here. The walls are panelled in oak and 
gilt mouldings; the windows and panels contain 
the arms of past lord mayors. In old times the 
walls were covered with tapestry repre 
the history of Nebuchadnezzar. The old coun 
chamber, erected by George Dance in 1776, now 
used as a law court, is an interesting chamber; 
but the new chamber erected by Horace Jones in 
1884 is undoubtedly the most glorious municipal 
chamber, in the kingdom. The new library 
museum, erected in 1873, is one of the most useful 
parts of the Guildhall. ; 
A part of the Guildhall usually missed b 
visitors is perhaps the most interesting part 0: 
all. We refer tothe crypt. This is part of ve 
ancient building erected in 1411, and whicl 
escaped the Fire. It is finest and the most ex- 
tensive undercrypt in London. In 1841 a large 
amount of rubbish which had accumulated since 
the Great Fire was cleared away, and exhibited 
the cryptin all its beauty. It is 75ft. by 45f¢., 


These are 15ft. in — 
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and 12ft. 6in. from floor to ceiling. The whole 
is divided into three aisles of four arches, six 
clusters of columns, fourteen half and quarter 
columns, with bases and capitals of Purbeck 
marble, from which spring the stone-ribbed 
groins of the vaulting; the twelve principal ones 
have shields, the arms of Edward the Confessor 
being conspicuous here, along with the arms of 
the Corporation of London. In the crypt there 
are several great gas-ovens, in which are cooked 
the civic banquets. At times when all these are 
cleared away, and the crypt well lighted, its 
proportions can then be well observed. 

At the present time (August, 1892), though 
the offices are doing little work, it being vaca- 
tion time, there are signs of great vitality in the 
historic Guildhall. The roof of the great hall is 
being regilded, the electric light is in course of 
installation in the library and the great hall, 
the aldermen’s court-room is being elaborately 
decorated, new panels are being put for the arms 
of future lord mayors, and there seem on every 
hand preparations for a long and useful career 
to be added on to the 700 years during which the 
Corporation has already existed. 
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Norro.x Latcuzs, fixed, shu s screws — £s. d. 
No. 1 common ja, anned. Seoeed rent Tieiectte, CAOUIUOM: LOO 
2 ditto 660 — 5.00 aiuspste<derentes eeCUELOD Oke ot 
3. ditto ditto pat GittOu 0 | Nie? 
4 ditto ditto suse GIO O 1S 
No.1 best ditto Mersees, Gibtow Ourle 1 
2. ditto ditto «see Gitto 0 1 8 
3. ditto ditto wwe Gitto 0 1 4 
4 ditto ditto Sagantecseeasen (LLCO! 8 Ole Le D 
No. 1 extra well-made ditto ................. ditto 0 1 3 
RU OULO CICLO SF sceccucceloded coats .. ditto 0 1 4 
3 ditto — ditto eaeavepanzeoncces) G10tO .Q) 1155 
4 ditto Ghinhy Sepa ere «.- ditto 0 1 6 
Surrotx Latcoues, fixed, peeans screws— 
No. 1 COMMON Quality.......c..ccccocsesscrervee AL Oy 1.51 
2 ditto ditto . OS Lin 
3 ditto Gitto . 0183 
4 ditto ditto . Oct -4 
No. i best ditto .. Cet. 2 
2 ditto ditto .... ORI 3 
- ditto dittd ... 014 
ditto ditto .. ret 75 
No. i extra strong ditto ...... 0.0.0.0 o14 
2 ditto IGEO vs cseee ss cease Om, 6 
3 ditto CHIULOM Fenueoaseuicas 3 Hor belly 4 
4 ditto MANUU “nericeseacrte'ets cacerenst ditto 0 1 9 
CanabIAn Latches, fixed, including screws— 
Japanned and stron®...........0-ssccssssevereeere CACHh O 1 4 
Ditto best ..... Estbiteceoalenlescvecee Secctseress MGUO tO 6 
Goruic Latches, fixed, including screws— 
Japanned, with jointed handle :.:%..<c00s.. each 10 2.6 
Berlin black ditto 93 by 2} ... .» ditto 0 8 6 
Brass Thumb Latches, fixed vant Broan screws— 
Sin, high, all brags ... .......sccesseercerreee CACH O 2 8 
Q AITEO §— CIELO wrersoccercersvees ; ditto 0 2 6 
9 ditto METUUDR ee reccates toocececerccccacs . ditto 0 210 
84 ditto ornamental ......... . ditto 0 4 6 
8 Rea We chine handle . ane Buse datton O4e.8 
ATUGO SME CIDUO 8c pcnscccenccnssescascscee . ditto 0 410 
10 «ditto ditto ditto 0 5 6 
Ornamental brass, with glass eri ditto 0 6 9 
Ditto amber glass di fWmastesecssvaes GItto O F 9 
Goruio Furniture for ate fixed— 
No. 1 light and plain ..,..... Nine etrencoccvise each 0 1 6 
2 medium ditto .......cececeee ecoseKavsee Gltto) (0; 25.6 
3 strong UGUO ghee oacsessi i 03 6 
4 ornamental and strong ... O37 o 
Hanv1zs, &c., for doors, fixed— 
No. 939 din. plain bow handles for Bais 
GOO, KCx «10... .c..esereeee ditto 0 0 8 
6in, ditto ditto. cs. . ditto 0 010 
Withee | ditto, 1) Gitto ...ss.000000 Gitto. 0 0-11 
No. 804 5in. ornamental ditto ............ ditto 0 0 7 
106 6in. ditto OISGO se erveseres GIGtO" 0! 102 
Ditto ditto cranked ............ ditto 0 1 4 
7in. handle of china with brass plates...... ditto 0 1 9 
Sin. brass, no plate, and twisted handle. ditto 0 2 0 
10in. ditto ditto ove eee, ditto 0 210 
12in. ditto ditto . ditto 0 4 0 
Sin. steel, bronzed and ornamental .. ditto 0 2 6 
Ditto, polished... rane - ditto 0 3 0 
10in. plain natrow brass plate, “With 
rounded ends and plain round handle... ditto 0 3 6 
12in. ditto ditto mea sce tesstecey vepeeGl 0483 
14 ditto Gitte: ai... saeresete 05 8 
10 ditto wider ditto i 040 
12 ditto ditto ditto i 0 5 6 
10in. wide plate with bold beaded grip ... ditto 0 4 6 
12 ditto GICEO Ts 1 PES, a detec tesests . ditto 0 5 6 
Heavy Gothic pattern plate with ebony 
BEADS. i snssscon’ Sideeetsss caress Secrsssvsaspacareeseau GILL OlND 13 
TURNBUCKLES, fixed — 
lin. jannned iron ........ etdevaesiasecsie vetecore . ditto 0 0 7 
1 ditto ditto .....0.. i 00 8 
1 ditto ditto ......... i 009 
1in. brass, light make ... i 00 6 
lyf’ ditto ditto... itto 0 0 7 
1 ditto ditto ae i 00 8 
1 ditto ditto Sasgdedacsearedce.cocasvece GittLO 0) QO 9 
6am 
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lin. strong pattern Daenattnbusenaaxass erences tOacd 

1 CUCTOMMIGIEEG IN Frees cacecsersase i 

1 ditto ditto sues i 

1$ ditto ditto ane i 

Jin. No. 200 patent, brass i 

1} ditto ditto i 

it ditto ditto i 
1} ditto ditto i 

thin, china knob, White ......ccccceorrrrrre i 

1h ditto ditto i 

12 Gitto)  ~ Dials) cevac races civeesoveneees i 

14 ditto CAG C OD cys nsacecnecieatenatan ene i 

12 ditto white and gold ............ ditto 

13 ditto ditto aie ditto 

1} ditto black and gold i 

13 ditto ditto 


No. 808 cupboard spring catch of japanned 

MTOM oka cereesee ton sncssiodessesaqdacn'sacnenavsetaneaaes 
No. 990 cupboard catch to spring... 
Ditto ditto brass 


8in. japanned hasp and staple 

4 ditto GILDORE tecschesocteeests 

5 ditto GUAMy tae eliusisles aici ate 

6 ditto GIGbOU meee senesceccorsedcee 

7 ditto GIECOM Mimaes roses censevees stad eee 

No. 635, japanned and hinged, 43in. by 
RIN A EAULOL Ey secsticarsecscsachucedessos ceed anseas ditto 

4 (633) ditto ditto i 

5 ditto ditto 

6 ditto ditto 

8 ditto)” — ditto. .3.>.....cs0. aihiravsauts 


FRENCH DOOR-LATCHES, fixed— 
No. 33, with ebony or buffalo handles, 


iron enamelled cages .....-...... ee. ditto 
85 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
33 nickel-plate or brass... devensueseee (GIULO 
35 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
36 iron enamelled to lock... sores Gitto 
Nickel-plate or brass .. ditto 
Lock handles (lever) Berlin black ditto 
Ditto ditto polished brass .. . ditto 
Ditto ditto ebony grip............... ditto 
Ditto ditto twisted grip............ ditto 
Singlecranked furniture, china knob ditto 
Ditto ditto brass ... .. ditto 
Ditto ditto ebony ...... ditto 
Ditto ditto oak .....,... ditto 
14in. cranked latch furniture (china) ... per set 
1% © 'ditto~ ‘ditto ditto ............... -. ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto ............-.. .. ditto 
1% ditto brass ditto.. i 
1$ ditto ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto .. 
1? ditto ebony or oak ... 
2 ditto ditto 
2 ditto crystal 
2: ditto ditto 
2 ditto amber 
22 ditto ditto 


Door FUBgNITURE, fixed— 


6in. cast roses and well-made Simplex 

PUN LULWIGUL Mar sdcdiiacsesentosiet tesveveecss ditto 
Uf ditto ditto ditto Gitto ....... ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto Gitto\...2: ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto mortise ...... ditto 
7 ditto ditto ditto furniture...... ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 
4in, Mace’s latch furniture .......... fareeee cece i 
5 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto ditto i 
4 ditto best quality, with cast roses ... ditto 
5 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto i 
6 ditto rim furniture 
vg ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto 
6 ditto second quality 
7 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
6 ditto best quality i 
tf ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto mortise ditto i 
tf ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto second quality i 
7 ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto best. quality it 
G ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto i 
Gin, milled edge, Mace’s, rim ........s0seseeees ditto 
7 ditto ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto i 
9 ditto ditto i 
Gin. milled edge, Mace'’s, mortise «.-....600 ditto 
7 ditto ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto my . ditto 
1fin. Queen Anne pattern, ave 3, rim... ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
23 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
12 ditto mortise cen i 
2 ditto ditto 
02 ditto ditto 
22in. Pitt’s octagon, rim 
25 dit ditto 
22 ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
24 ditto mortise 
2% ditto ditto 
23 ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
White Porcelain for 6in. rim 
Ditto ditto mortise ........ Piatt aakaite, ess sahctess 
Brown mineral rim ...,...0066. 
Ditt0 ditto MOrtise:..crecccorssssrsceccescserevseere 


White china a ha Liptay ee for 


mortise locks ... . ditto 
Black ditto ..., ditto 
Cream ditto . ditto 
White and gold ‘ditto...... ditto 
Black and gold ditt0...........s:sseseeee seeeeees Gitto 
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Cream and gold furniture ....,.. Raeseentoneed each 0 1 

White and gold fern ditto ......ccccsceceneres ditto 0 2 

Black and gold ditto... . ditto 0 2 

Painted moss rose, and. gold border on 
WHICONGIGGORK.<..cacsecncotnss avasescameeoenke ed itto 0 3 

Painted lily and gold border on white ...., ditto 0 3 
2tin. oak or ebony, and Wilkes’ spindle ,. ditto 0 1 
2% ditto ditto.. «. ditto O 2 
23in. boxwood, maple, or walnut ‘ditto. .. ditto 0 2 
2% ditto LTR Sid each aS RE w». ditto 0 2 
24in. oak or ebony, and Pitt’s roses ......... ditto 0 3 
WME GUUGO AIOE Tesncscnutciaonccants teciatersteoa selene ditto 0 4 
2a walnut, rosewood, box, or maple .,, ditto 0 4 
Bie dilto GHGON «cease. ceciessncocteaveccscctcsene . ditto 0 4 
2in. ebony or oak reeded and Pitt’s rose .. ditto 0 5 
Dime ditto dittomen ace ome we sneeo. ditto 0 6 
DAB CILLO GiULOW..sercelecrseenccte<ecnszets aes On 
2+ ditto with Wilkes’ spindle...... 0 2 
2% ditto ditto and ditto ........... aaee 0 2 
2% ditto ditto and ditto ...........ssceccsseee 0.2 
2zin. ebony or oak, Gothic with carved 

centre and shaped rose ....... aaverscaste itto 0 5 
22in. ditto ditto ....... ES ditto 0 5 
Dire wPOLCUOICILCON <.cc saeniacasseessneth on sesvecersiner ditto 0 6 
Tonks’ Keyep Lock Fuaxirture, fixed— 
2in. brassrim furniture ..... eaeaiseeRi pet ake ». ditto 0 4 
24 ditto Gition eactebs Pe eeepen ence Re ditto 0 4 
24 ditto ditto i 0 4 

23 ditto ditto 0 5 

24 ditto ditto 0 5 

2in. ditto ditto mortise . 0 4 

23 ditto ditto ditto .. i 0 5 

22 ditto ditto ditto ..... i 05 

23 ditto ditto Gittors.c,ccsnacecee ditto 0 5 

23 ditto ditto GitbONes.cesacdees are ditto 0 6 

AnNpDREWSs’ SELF-FASTENING Lock FornituRE, fixed— 

NIN; DPASS TIM sw. ccecscesac ess tecwe Rasastuacten Per set. 

i} kip EE GILCO ME sscscctereerscconccetseretecsce seeoene Citto 

2 ditto a ditto 

24 ditto ditto 

2 ditto ditto 

24 ~— ditto . ditto 

Dave) se GIGCOp pu GILLO © secpensceces vee Gitto 

CHINA Fincerpuatss, &c., fixed, and brass screws— 

Plain shapes, white china.........00...e0e0 each 0 0 

Ditto black ...... sadacieaatar ee Roantonconen? ditto 0 0 
Ditto white and gold ... rh . ditto 0 0 
Ditto black and gold .. ditto 0 0 
Ditto white and gold fe: ditto 0 1 
Ditto black and gold ditto..... . ditto 0 1 

Ditto painted moss rose and gold. 
border on white... 01 

Ditto peaeied lily and gold ‘border 
white . ... ditto o 1 

Rounded both fends moulded ‘edges, and 
superior finish, white china ............... ditto 0 0 

Bitte biacke dittorissscccscassvercseassceseetv ns ditto 0 0 

Ditto white and gold... soeadeee ditto 0 0 

Ditto black and gold. ......ccccocecesssssvesonoese ditto 0 1 

Ditto white and gold Perea He shosecte +. ditto 0 1 

Ditto black and go'd ditto we... cseccssesneree ditto 0 1 

Ditto painted moss rose and gold. border 
OT WHIGEH sosarstessncbacercdsctpereesscacatonsdeases ditto 0 1 

Ditto ditto lily and gold border on white ditto 9 2 

Decorated china finger plates, rounded 
both ends, pink, go'd, and white bands. ditto 0 2 

Ditto with buff ground ‘and floral design.. ditto 0 3 

Ditto black, chocolate, and gold, with 
Grecian key border ..... eitecosl Ks tse deceaeses ditto 0 2 

Reeded Queen Anne pattern china,” cream 
colour ..... Dreecnenstsdidevateccrescsetetedtederdaes ditto 0 0 

Ditto extra wide with raised pea .. ditto 0 0 

Long crystal plates .......... - Gitto 0 8 

Ditto amber ditto ............ ditto 0 4 

Ditto raised old diamond pattern .. ww. ditto 0 6 

Ditto amber ditto ..........ccee thscveertitenee Gisto 0 8 

Brass FINGERPLATES, fixed— 

10 fin. plain pet ee edges, ee 
Duttonsieacwsstesverssacescscaterteces man CiDLOu Oe! 

WAIN GIttO) AiG maceercesiecseceree! ed acaaescseceuce ditto 0 1 

14in. relief patterns, panelledand bordered ditto 0 1 

Gin, dittovdittarancns:.src-eere Secepanca ittteacts ditto 0 1 

Square plain reeds, long CHEE i On 

Ditto ditto short 0 0 

Reeded borders and relief pattern centres ditto 0 2 

Ditto ditto SHOLG cree tesasersescatoe, ULULOTT Onae 

11 by 3 Sunflower relief pattern Rooniehersnar CLLLGOln Ca 

Ditto ditto SNOLGO steeersderereatsrere) GLLbOL UO 72 

Woov_Fincrrriates, fixed— 

Shaped ends and moulded edges of ebony, oak, 
maple, walnut, metas cocoa, or satin 
WOU ecnstceipsassecteoscocsees bticacessae Haceciodt each 0 1 

Ditto ditto superior finish peniecssses ditto 0 1 

Reeded oak or CbODY... .....sserseseereeveeeee Gitto O 1 

Ditto walnut, rose, or Dok Be. ctie ditto 0 2 

Shaped Gothic, with brass rosettes, from 2s. 6d. to 63. 

Sasu Fasteners, fixed — 

Stamped iron bronze, with brass or china 

MO fleas e hekberarsersscvsesaycsseccncsacesoesnsees’ w. Cath O 0 

Ditto ditto strong , ditto 0 0 

Cast-iron, with bronze or ebonised knob.. ditto 0 0 

Cast brass, with opem plate and brass 
OF CHINA KMOD .....0,.2000 en ssererecesassovcoeces ditto 0 0 

Strong solid brass, with yon, knob. ditto 0 0 

Ditto with china knob .. opteen ditto 0 0 

Ditto with cover-plate .. ditto 0 0 

Strong and solid brass, with yeeded. ‘brass 
KWO Dito iavericcsconbareteridnseyseas ee lncassuascacnse itto 0 1 

3in, brass, with china and two gold lines.. ditto 0 1 

2hin. strong brass fastener, with dovetail 
key and brass KNOD 0.0.14 cceocsneeeeeannenee ditto 0 1 

3in. ditto GUGLO’ | vcvcsardenidereshactenseles i 01 

Oak or ebony knobs extra .......4. i 0 0 

No. 1 Willett’s patent, light ......sseeere é Oo 1 

2 ditto ditto medium i 0 1 
3 ditto ditto strong i OnE 
4 ditto ditto extra strong ens ditto 0 2 

Skipworth’s patent automatic, stamped ¢ 

ANG POlished ........sseseseee eneeserssesevesenres ditto 0 1 
| Ditto ditto CASE» cauwassh <ooes rey ee oe ditto 0 1 
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@Gardiner’s patent self-closing, all brass— 


BOA 410: prmiall \ -cycso-cieccchcsveces acta siavecs EOE 
461 medium ditto ditto ......... ditto 
402 large ditto ditto ......... ditto 
Walker’s patent with china or brass knob ditto 
Ditto all brass and strong ..... ..........0. 6 ditto 
Zin. ditto ditto reeded kmnob....., ........ ditto 
Ditto ditto extra strong .............. acess ditto 
22in. Hodge’s lock fastener............. rapecs ditto 
23 ditto ithe > Tica cneerar cheek ditto 
3 ditto ditto adqubuughtaghes nates cer iell abO 
2 Biggs and Pardoe’s channel wedge .. ditto 
3 ditto ditto strong. .........0-. ditto 
Patent screw fastener, all brass, machine 
TSAO sass soni yes serstosessQbynydainvnscoteneos sre LGVO 
Ditto ditto cast ditto... . ..... ccc ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto polished andlacquered ditto 
2%in, Cross’s patent stamped brass ......... ditto 
3 ditto ditto cast - ... .. ditto 
3 ditto ditto DERE. inne es Svteenpoees ditto 
2% Faulkner’s double-action self-locking. ditto 
3 ditto ditto GIEGOPT.  Thessss Gasatee ditto 
3} ditto ditto IEGO':Woneterersesteeass CLDUD 
Oiing en OD OMA miosis ctitedeneddecararetle sey ditto 
22in. Burstow’s patent ditto .........00...... ditto 


B Gitte. Att GEO anon seomeecousys ditto 


28in. Dyke’s patent ditto . 
3 ditto DIELG coccantcaneerssba rot tessadecens 
Binder patent, stamped, machine-made... ditto 


Ditto ditto StTONE CASE .ccccceserers os ditto 
Ditto ditto PIN JONG... ccorersssevceee «. Aitto 
Ditto ditto extra strong ........... ditto 
23in. Hopkinson’s, all brass ......... radtaceze ditto 
2$ = ditto ditto Reuss cguercnedeecdes’ CLIGEO 
3¢ ditto ditto seseraeavSoanedtese en GlbGo 
23 ditto with china knob............... ditto 
2: ditto ditto aetavaneirascae ditto 
ditto ditto onunsasuaceeszas HLlGLO, 
2 ditto ditto best ........006... ditto 
ditto Gitte VOittOtEs.c-.cen ances ditt» 
3 ditto Gitto  CiLEO Zavnrs cos see ditto 
Holland’s patent sash-fastener stop ...... ditto 
22in, ditto, combined sash fasteners and 
Window ProtectOr .......s0ssererseererees ditto 
Ditto ead ‘finish scscrcsnscsssraneerees ditto 
3 ditto MOLISHEG So iepeacrencicevassrm as ditto 
22in. Waycott’s patent ....ccccrerccsereeee. Aitto 
2 ditto ditto dasaspaseasstvasssunerss) ULLLLO 
3. ditto CICLO CORN ccccscasnrscscanceaneses ditto 
Tonks’ automatic sash-fastener,with cords 
and handles, s....:rssses<sccecsissteaus ssf DOL BOL 
Ditto, sash opener and fastener, with 
cords and handles .....,sc0serecesereeeree ditto 
2gin Burstow’s patent . ditto 
3. ditto ditto e+e Gitto 
Nottlefold’s ditto: wv5c6.caseriesucnverarete supine ditto 
Adams's Triumph iron fastener, ldin ...... ditto 
2in. ditto ditt ditto 
2h ditto i i 
3 ditto 
1}in. brass 
2 ditto 
2} ~— ditto 
3 ditto Pate 
Fanuiaut CATcHEs AND Openers, &c., fixed — 
Plain brass on plate .........sccecessseseecsereses CACD 
Ditto large eet asset cnavansiesseuaedsedesrtdts aitbLO 
Ditto for lights to open outwards ......... ditto 
Ditto to open with line............. siiesasenee ditto 
ING. (689, barrel ditto. ciccocsscessesescoccsiecesee KLILCO 
No. 700, ditto strong ....... veecanemeciengitCLIGuO 
No. 700a, extra strong ..... rGyrechencease< LGLULO 
RSCG SSM ONGISE p oacasccenccueasae ins texecanedierven }@LIGUO. 
Auger’s fanlight openers, iron .......,...... ditto 
Ditto ditto IDTGGS 1. scateusss Glub0 
Osmaston’s ditto GittO ...00...-06 Gitto 
AIMS COBUGD LANG 055c550ccusacessoresaeetesaseran ditto 
Ditto strong wrought-iron ..,........ vee. Gitto 
Ditto in malleable iron........ ditto 


Bilens (Leggott) malleable iron for 
Bic y lip hites ¥ icccrecesnccgauweticecchscovcdeivencrseneu CLlCtO: 
Ditto: brass ......000.. .. ditto 
No. 5 ditto malleable iron .. .. ditto 
5 ditto brass ditto .. ditto 


7 ditto malleable iron .. .. ditto 
Taitte” brass ditto” iis. ce ditto 
(Cords and hooks extra.) 
No, 2 malleable iron for fanlight............ ditto 
S Brass WaiGio  recceesccssestecten Gia ROS 
6 malleable iron itto .........seceeeseeeee Gitto 
B Drags ditto. iecsdl.neseoreasescnie mm Olue 
8 malleable iron ditto .........0 ditto 


DISA GIGLO! “aickesenvecassuvesdseceneseed 
Beauland’s patent quadrant to work with 
window hook, for windows up to léin. 


ditto 


high, 12in. bronzed iron .........e08...s0008. Gitto 
1@in. to 30in. high = 16in. .......... wee Gitto 
38in. to 40in. Bins yawnescccdtneneree. ditto 
Larger sizes Ss QBN es sent siahescvans cake ditto 
12in. polished brass ............. csvverssy itt 
16 Cisto™ ditto + yi tcsssessssecenneearteete ditto 
18 ditto ditto ....... ... ditto 
Ma LIGUD  p CLIGGO: | icsen cancnoucacncs crocetes vie CLLOLO 
No. 9052 ditto to work with cords, 12in. 

OXON ZOU ALON |, jurasersadahisberacceniectccess secre, “QIGGO 
Iéin. ditto ditto ... eavsecesss, C1000 
i8 ditto ditto c.eree, Gitto 
25 ditto ditto .. ditto 
Tin, polished Drage is.sck. wsesssscoesevens soeese GItto 
16 GCG “TF Gitte: Avis.cces« esthrchevececeees ditto 
18 GiltO 9" GithO Gi. cciveccosssessaect sets of GIbtO 
ps) DIL ICG es eased, vUscsaccoehtcecesed ditto 


Hill’s patent fanlight opener for lights, 
opening on brass screws and iron fit- 


tings; length of screw, 15in. ............... ditto 
18in. ditto MAIGUO © yectticces wavy ws ditto 
4 Gisto ~ “Citta ticeiiei inveee ditto 
i6 ditto and brass fittings . ditto 
18 ditto GiGbO) wuseresaete . ditto 
24 ditto. . ditto" .%..3., . ditto 
15 ditto for opening out . ditto 
18 ditto ditto ...... se. ditto 
24 ditto iN es er en ee eee og ditto 
15 ditto and brass fittings ............ ditto 
18 ditto ditto GittO ..sccrsovese Gitto 
24 ditto ditto ditto ........ ditto 
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l5in. skylight opener, brass screws and Ae B 
ArON FGIN WS) oo. nn. dccecess soe dsurerroveseees CBOK FO 127.0 

18 GItGO © CIEE sec scacciccasecistosesens-e GILL. “OUS “0 
24 ditto iGO .o.eee.sessesssesressernene Citto 9.15 6 
15 ditto and brass fittings ............ ditto 018 0 
18 ditto GIGS. esac. cethssevsscege CIM) A WONG 
24 ditto GiGGO nc scavens soccer CIO Leis 2 O 
Elsley’s balance levers to open one sash... ditto 1 1 0 
Ditto to open two sashes ..................000 ditto 1 6 6 
Ditto ditto three ditto .......... ditto 118 0 
Ditto ditto four ditto ...... ......-........ ditta 2 4 0 
Each additional lever for lantern lights _ 

ANE S P cro cas cnvsschabesuaveubasantsescctscsus ditto 0 7 0 
Where the rodsexceed 8ft. 6in. orcranked 

for window in roof, there is an extra 

charge. 
Elsley’s, to open one sash, gun-metal and 

iron fittings ........0.00 semneabennasescilentenes . ditto 113 6 
Ditto ditto two sashes .... «. Gitto 2 2 0 
Ditto ditto three ditto ............. .. ditto 210 0 
Ditto ditto four ditto sores Gitto’ 217 0 
Leacu and Crarx’s Eclipse Sunlight Opener — 
No.1 for lights 20in to 27in. square, cord 

aetion |(1rOn)ve-carests wsttetasy oseetneassene pe mOlULO Omg 0 
Ditto double for two lights and cord 

ACHON Sc rcacseataectcaess sete tne ectates ote LLOLO MO 20 
Ditto with rod gear 5ft. long .......... i 015 6 
Ditto Gittoldoubleriss.-scemcrstsssssh taste Om7' 0 
All as first; but brass Geile cniesiss)u/es ees 010 6 
Ditto'doubls Gittotirasss1- cr seseecedeeeenee tens 013 6 
Ditto rod -wenr'Gittots.cctessscies tec ttvatvanccre 12 0 
Ditto double ditto, ieee sseccee se suscres nf Gis 
All as first, but gunmetal ............ . weer 012 0 
Ditto double vcisssrvscteccsnsasscreesnaeeny ae 018 0 
Ditto jrod-gear verccacccetscacseeadeiacuectuseueers a bp Rs) 
Ditto. doublets: Wen. csccsctectea Liv 6 
Cartland Taylor’s secure fanlight opener 

of malleable iron, to open either 

WEY corscscnsnmdercanccocsnsnceantegnurcer 06 6 
Ditto ditto in brass ..... 012 0 
Adams’s fanlight opener in p 

With brass regulators.........000 seesceeses see 018 6 
Ditto stronger Gitto .........:ssseccsesescensesere L-Ol6i6 
No. 61 ditto itto......... ....c000. pieLer sed L2G 
NGS4 GittOS Olttojte.ce <sstaccssdieeonere sees ditto 15 6 
Add for nickel-plated rods over 6ft, high ditto 0 2 0 
For fan-lights on centres, 4s. less than the above 

rices. 
en the rods are more then 6ft. long for 

pldted, add xtra v.2cc 05) ccacs cncctanncepsben GItto ) 2 0 
Ditto plain TON sacrcscco encessce vesseste vee eer nittg 0 el 0 
Meakin’s fanlight apparatus with lines 

and handles complete ....................... ditto 113 0 
Ditto for smaller fanlights, or when hung 

on centres, per set complete ...... .....s0ccscse-00s A ihe Waa) 
Long arm hooks and fitting on............... ditto 0 011 
Ditto strong Gitta sumer. i Omi ve 
Japanned plates to take hook OVO TS 
Brass CISL Ree fecvetarcnccestrsvesndcotesovee ame 00 6 
Ditto OXGGON SELON seco ccrsansonsenengeanen 0 0 7% 
fin. brass flush rings and letting in ...... ditto 0 0 5¢ 
1 ditto ditto ditto —ci-cs. ditto 0 0 6 
1} ditto ditto ditto” V..6.... ditto 10) 10:77. 
1g ~— ditto ditto ditto ........ ditto 0 0 9% 
Japanned ditto (plate 3 by 24)............00 ditto 0 0 5 
33 by 22 TEGO Waticsce cack ditto 0 0 64 
33 by 23 ditto ditto 0 0 8% 
43 by 3 ditto aap, a ditto 0 O11 
24in. japanned iron shutter rings ditto 0 0 6 
23 ditto ditto iene ditto 0 0 6% 
3h ditto ditto ditto 0 0 7 
4 ditto ditto ditto 0 010 
2tin, brass ditto feos CItHO) JOR O M7 
25 ditto ditto PalscsssussostsseiGltito) Om On Te 
2} ditto ditto sopgy sesessasmecnGItto 100 06 
8 ditto ditto mrbyscssascesesers CIMLO) (OO 9) 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


A PAPER on this subject was read before the 
Victorian Architectural and Engineering 
Association at Melbourne on the 25th July last 
by Mr. James Green, well known to our older 
readers as a frequent correspondent to this journal 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘De Libra.’’ Mr. 
Green may be regarded as specially qualified 
to deal with the subject as the managing editor 
of the dustralasian Builders’ and Contractors’ News, 
and as having been for seventeen years president 
of the Ormond Shakespearian Society of London. 
While the marvellous and many-sided genius 
of Shakespeare had been, the lecturer 
observed, a perpetual theme of comment for 
many years, so far as he knew, the 
Architecture of Shakespeare was still a virgin 
field to the literary explorer, and had as yet 
received the attentions of neither the archi- 
tecturalnorthe Shakespearian student. This might 
be due, possibly, to the fact that in the poet’s 
actual text allusions to architectural features and 
building operations, unlike his plentiful allusions 
to flowers and trees and legal processes, were 
comparatively rare. Yet when we did meet with 
them, how exquisitely beautifulthey were! The 
description of Imogen’s superbly-decorated bed- 
chamber, as given by Iachimo to Leonatus in 
‘*Cymbeline,” was quoted as an instance which 
might be taken by William Morris, Walter Crane, 
or Andrew Wells as a source of inspiration for a 
truly esthetic specification and design. Though 
we found comparatively few architectural and 
building expressions in Shakespeare’s text, the 
architectural settings of his scenes, their wonder- 
ful variety and their remarkable appropriateness, 


not only to the subject of the play, but to the par- 
ticular episode of it under treatment and to the 
principal poetic truth to be insisted on, formed 
no small portion of the never-ending charm with 
which the poet’s works abounded. No dramatic 
poet that had ever lived could approach our own 
great dramatist in the amazing richness of archi- 
tectural location in which he had laid the action 
of his dramas. Shakespeare’s practical acquaint- 
ance with the art, as well as with the profession, 
of architecture was clearly shown in many of his 
works, notably in Lord Bardolph’s well-known 
counsel of worldly wisdom in the affairs of state, 
according to the practice of the builder-architect, 
asgiven in ‘‘ King Henry IV.’’ Act 1, scene il., 
and commencing :— 
“ When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 

Aniwhen we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 
Were ever the philosophy and common sense of 
building operations couched in more graceful 
and poetic language, and yet withal in more 
entirely practical plain English, than in these 
and the sixteen following lines of blank verse? 
Sparing as the architectural and building 
allusions were, we nevertheless found them 
employed for the purposes of both historic 
illustration and poetic simile, as well as for 
the requirements of the play. Instances in 
point were culled from ‘Richard II,,’”’ and 
a dozen other plays, suggesting how strongly 
Shakespeare was imbued with the love and ap- 
preciation of architecture. Mr. Green proceeded 
to point out how categorically and appropriately 
the various countries, cities, towns, and individual 
buildings in which the action of the play was laid 
were specified. So distinctly indeed had this in 
very many instances been done, that from the dates 
of the incidents (when these were historical, or of 
the characters or types of incident when they were 
fictitious), the exact location of the various scenes 
might be laid down almost as accurately as the 
matters dealt with in an architect’splans and speci- 
fication. The lecturer could scarcely conceive a 
more pleasant relaxation, of a still partially 
professional character, for a young architect than 
to take some play of Shakespeare’s in which the 
architecture was especially prominent, stud 
carefully the action, and then make roug 
sketches and specifications (with details of 
nationality and period) -as could be worked out 
for the guidance of the scene-painter and stage- 
carpenter, as though the piece were to be 
actually produced upon the stage from his 
designs. ‘The whole of the Shakespearian drama 
would be found to embrace the architecture of 
some two thousand one hundred years, and this 
might be divided into some five chronological 
groups: Ist, the Prehistoric; 2nd, the Classical, 
dating from 488 n.c. to a.p, ¢ 500; 3rd, the 
Early Medizeval, from a.p. ¢. 1,000 to ¢. 1,300 ; 
4th, the Consecutive English Historical, from 
A.D. 1377 to 1485; and 5th, the 16th Century or 
Contemporary plays. Each of these five classes 
of plays had, as was shown in detail, a setting of 
architectural scene of peculiar appropriateness. 


OE 


CHIPS. 


M. Geoffroy de Chaumes, the sculptor, and 
latterly curator of the Museum of the Trocadéro, 
which he had done much to bring to its present 
state of usefulness, died, on Sunday, at the age of 
76. He was the sculptor of the marble at the 
Luxembourg of Béranger on his death-bed. 


It is proposed to erect a tablet in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral as a permanent record of the services rendered 
to Staffordshire by the late Harl of Lichfield as 
Lord- Lieutenant and as chairman of quarter sessions 
during a long term of years. 


The corporation of Folkestone have decided to 
callin Mr. James Mansergh, C.H., to advise them 
as to the sewerage of the borough. 


The late highway surveyor of Hatfield, Charles 
James Chapman, has been remanded on a charge 
of forgery, with intent to defraud the ratepayers 
of the parish. 

The George and Dragon Hotel at Lamberhurst 
was reopened last week, after having been entirely 
rebuilt. Mr. L. Beale, of Tunbridge Wells, was 
the architect, and Mr. Adams, of the same town, 
the builder. 

The Stirling Water Commissioners have resolved 
to apply to Parliament for powers to construct 
filters in connection with the waterworks on the 
Touch Hills, and also to increase their borrowing 
powers and extend the assessment to owners. Mr, 
R. M’ Luckie, C.E., Stirling, has been appointed 
engineer for the new works, which are expected to 
cost between £6,000 and £8,000. 
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a 
THE CORNWALL CONVALESCENT HOME. 


urs home was built, furnished, and endowed at 
Perranporth by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, the 
proprietor of the Burrpinc News, in memory of 
his mother, who died just twenty-one years ago. 
When opened about a month since it was handed 
over to and accepted by the authorities of the 
Royal Cornwall Infirmary Trust, the principal 
institute of this kind in Cornwall. Perranporth 
is a smalljwatering place about nine miles from 
Truro. It has a magnificent bay, where the 
foam-crested waves of the Atlantic everlastingly 
break and fallover golden sands. The homestands 
on an elevated site overlooking the blueseas, whose 
musical murmurs may be keard by convalescents, 
The walls of the building are built of local quarry 
stone; the dressings of granite and hard-burnt 
local brick of a light stone colour. The quarry 
stones for the principal elevations are dressed on 
the beds and squared, and built in random 
courses, with the natural face of the stone on 
the outside ; the colour of these is a dark brown 
of a bluish hue, and affords a pleasing contrast 
or relief to the granite and brick dressings. On 
the ground floor the vestibule and lobby are 
divided by a glass screen filled in with tinted 
cathedral glass in lead lights. The ground floor 
comprises reading-room 19ft. by l13ft., day- 
room 28ft. by 16ft., exclusive of large bay ; 
dining-room 24ft. by 16ft., cloak-room and 
lavatory 16ft. by 13ft., housekeeper’s room 
16ft. by 14ft., kitchen I17ft. by 16ft.; also 
scullery, larder, store-room, and other usual 
offices. The first-floor plan and attics afford 
ample accommodation for 24 beds; there are 
two w.c.’s on this floor, also bath-room, lavatory, 
linen closets, &c.; the last named are provided 
with hot-water appliances. There is also one 
room set apart and furnished as a_ place of 
retirement for private devotion. In front 
and over the centre of the building there is a 
spacious balcony or lead flat about 28ft. by 16ft. 
This is provided with a bold and neat railing 
fixed toa granite plinth or stringcourse nicely 
wrought, on the face of which are cut the words, 
Convalescent Home, in bold letters. Internally, 
all the joiners’ work is of red deal and pitch- 

ine, varnished. The floors of reading-room, 

ay-room, dining-room, housekeeper’s room, 
and cloak-room are of red deal. ‘The vestibule 
and lobby are laid with encaustic tiles; all 
other floors are of Portland cement. The interior 
of the building has a very lightsome appearance 
throughout, and there is a view of the sea from 
almost every room in the house. From the 


balcony and attics the views are very extensive | 


and magnificent. 
built by John Simons and Son, Blackwater, 


Cornwall. 


INTERIORS OF ARAB AND DINING ROOM, SEVILLE- 


STREET, &.W.- 


Tus dining-room, which was formerly a plain, 
distempered apartment with grained woodwork, 
and two sash windows with a pier between them, 
has been altered into what may be seen by the 
illustration. A large mullioned window of oak 
with lead lights has been put at the end of the 
room, and a high panelled dado and oak mantel 
with rich leather filling up to the cornice has 
been fitted round the room. The ceiling has had 
geometrical ribs added to it, and the beam across 
the room has been cased in oak, and has carved 
oak consols at each end. What was formerly a 
conservatory on the half-landing with ordinary 
lean-to skylight and side-lights filled with 
ground glass, has been turned into an Arab 
lounge. The ceiling has two green glass circular 
domes in it, and is covered with Japanese paper 
of an old Arabian design. The sash windows 
have been taken out and mullioned windows 
with cusped heads. The screen which divides 
the divan is filled in with meshrebeyeh work, 
and the whole of the woodwork is stained dark 
and picked out in three colours. 


WELBURN HALL, KIRBYMOORSIDE. 


Tus Elizabethan house, situated in North 
Yorkshire, is being renovated and considerably 
enlarged from the designs of Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, of the firm of Messrs. Demaine and 
Brierley, architects, of York. The three plans 
which we print with the architect’s perspective 
view show the new additions very clearly, the 
old part being hatched in line. The history of 
this mansion doubtless includes much of interest, 
but no other particulars have come to hand. 
The three floors explain the arrangement of the 
house. 
HOTEL DE VILLE, OUDENARDE. 


We gave on March 10 last the details of the 
dormers of this building; on July 15 we repro- 
duced the ground-floor arcade from the working 
drawings cf Professor Hillespulle, the architect 
of the restoration; and we are now indebted to 
M. Vincent Lenertz for the details of the clock- 
tower in the centre of the facade. 


NEW BOATHOUSE, COOMBE PARK. 


Tus little building, erected for Mr. John 
Foster at Coombe Park, Whitchurch, Oxon, is 
situated in one of the most picturesque spots on 
the banks of the river Thames, just above Pang- 
bourne, and consists of an ample dry boathouse, 
as well as the dock, a summer-house, and tea and 
dressing-rooms, &c. The work has been very 
substantially carried out from the designs of Mr, 
W. Ravenscroft, of Reading, the whole having 
been executed by the estate workmen. 


NEW MASONIC BUILDINGS, HENLEY. 


Ws illustrate this week a small building recently 
erected at Henley-on-Thames for the accommo- 
dation of the Thames Lodge of Freemasons. 
The building consists of a hall or lodge-room, 
with a partly open roof, committee-room, ante- 
room, lavatory, conveniences, &c., and has been 
erected from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. Ravenscroft, of Reading, 
chiefly in brick and stone, by Mr. Weyman, 
builder, of Henley. It is amply warmed and 
ventilated, and when funds will allow of the 
internal decoration it is designed to receive, it 
should make a very complete and satisfactory 
building. 


PROPOSED LADY CHAPEL AND VESTRIES, 
ST. PETER’S, ROATH, CARDIFY. 


Tuts chapel will, when built, accommodate about 
100 worshippers, and has been so designed, that 
with the proposed new vestries the church will 
have a finished appearance from the west. The 
walls are to be constructed of local stone, with 
quoins of Forest stone, and plastered on the 
inside to the face of freestone dressings. The 
windows are to have relieving arches of Forest and 
Bath stones alternating, as in existing structure. 
The roofs are to be open-timbered and covered 
with slate. Floors under seats to be boarded 
with gangways of wood-block, and sanctuary to 
be laid with tiles. The church was originally 
designed by the late Charles Hansom, the archi- 
tect for the proposed new work being Mr. 


The home was designed and | William Bevan, 18, Castle Chambers, Cardiff, 


whose designs were selected in competition. 


FURNITURE FROM THE MAGNIAC COLLECTION. 


Tun Cabinet in the centre of these sketches is 
made in walnut-wood, and is of an exceedingly 
ornate character. ‘The folding-doors are carved 
with mounted knights, and round these are 
borders of arabesques. ‘The drawers above and 
below are likewise carved with foliated orna- 
mentation. In the centre is a figure of Bacchus, 
and at each angle isa draped female figure, while 
masks accentuate these points. ‘The two curious 
pot-shelves seem to be of later date. The stall- 
like Chair of French Renaissance work is in 
carved oak, the entire height being 5ft. 9in., and 
the width 2ft. 4in. ; the panelled back is richly 
carved, and is a fine example of Early French 
work. The shafts and mouldings are of a 
decidedly Gothic character. The Italian Arm- 
chair is likewise in oak. ‘The carved and shaped 
rails and baluster work are interestingly treated, 
and the two heraldic lions make an excellent 
finish to the two curved arms. 
——_—_—_—_—_—o <r ¢ —___- 


COMPETITIONS. 


Luanetty Town Hau.—A special meeting of 
the local board of Llanelly was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon to receive the report of the assessor, 
Mr, Charles Barry, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., on the 
25 sets of competitive plans submitted for the 
proposed Town Hall. The site is in the People’s 
Park, and the cost is limited to £10,000. Mr. 
Barry, in his report, stated that he spent two 
days in examining the designs. Many of them 
were of good character, both as regards external 
appearance and, what was more important, as 
regards suitability for the object in view, evi- 
denced by skilful planning and convenient 
arrangements of the several rooms and sets of 
rooms appropriated to the different departments. 
Having been asked to advise the board which, ‘in 
his opinion, were the two most satisfactory de- 
signs, having regard to the above and the 
contemplated outlay of £10,000, he awarded 
the first prize to the designs marked ‘‘ Motto 
Equity,’ and the second to those under the 
motto “ Falcon.’? The authors of both plans 
expressed the belief that their designs could be 
carried out for £10,000.—The members then in- 
spected the two successful plans, after which the 
clerk opened the letters bearing the titles of the 
above mottoes, when it was found that the designs 
marked ‘‘ Motto Equity ’’ were those of Messrs. 
Simon and Tweedy, Edinburgh and Manchester ; 
and the designs of ‘‘ Falcon ” proved to be those 
of Mr. William Griffiths, architect and surveyor, 
and agent to the Gellywernen Kstate, Lianelly. 
It was then decided to send the first 
premium of fifty guineas to Messrs. Simon 
and Tweedy, and the second of twenty guineas 
to Mr. Griffiths. The former architects’ fees 
for carrying out the work were the usual 5 per 
cent., but Mr. Griffiths offered to carry it out for 
4 per cent. A proposal was made that the plans 
should be open for the inspection of the public ; 
but an amendment that they should not be ex- 
hibited without the consent of the competitors 
was carriec. A discussion followed as to whether 
the board was bound to accept either of the two 
prize plans, and the decision was adjourned for a 
week. ‘The members would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the plans, so as to make a 
selection next Wednesday. 

— ———__ ?—a Ee 


Christ Church, Nessfield, a small hamlet in the 
parish of Ilkley, was dedicated by the Bishop of 
Richmond on Thursday, Aug. 25th. The building 
is Barly English in style, and seats 120 persons. 


The Horncastle Rural Sanitary Authority have 
approved a scheme for the sewerage of Woodhall Spa, 
prepared by Mr, Herbert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
of Nottingham. The present sewers will be utilised 
for storm water, and the sewage will be removed by 
the ‘‘Shone’’ hydro-pneumatic system. 


The latest addition to the pictures in the National 
Gallery is a smali genre work, entitled ‘‘ The Rat- 
catcher,’ by Taomas Woodward, 1801-52. It was 
bequeathed by Mr. Edward Archer, is numbered 
1379, and is hung in room XIX. 


From a correspondence which has appeared in the 
Sheffield Telegraph, it seems that the first brick 
house built in Sheftizld was erected in Pepper- 
alley (now Norfolk-row) in 1696. It was ridiculed 
by the inhabitants, who, accustomed to stone 
buildings, thought one erected of such perishable 
materials must soon yield to decay. It was occu- 
pied and in good repaiz in 1883, and was pulled 
down in 1836. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 

A Gates meeting of the shareholders of the 

Manchester Ship Canal Company having 
been held, we are put in possession of up-to-date 
facts in regard to this undertaking. Lord 
Egerton, as chairman of the Board of Directors, 
has stated that he has never less despaired of the 
future of the Ship Canal than at the present 
time; nevertheless, on his lordship’s own con- 
fession, he had again to tell the shareholders 
* some unpleasant truths.’’ The latter apparently 
related to the excessive discrepancies between the 
estimates and actual cost of executed works, a 
great part of the address to the shareholders 
being, indeed, composed of apologies on this score. 
As to the actual progress of the works, we are told 
that they are now approaching completion. An 
approach of considerable lengthiness, one thinks, 
remembering how we have been told that the 
Canal would be opened this year. The date now 
assigned is the end of 1893. The statement as 
to the works approaching completion has to be 
takenin connection with the little reserve ‘‘except 
on the site of the existing railways and the 
estuary portion of the docks.’? The Salford 
Docks are being completed, and lines of railway 
to run down to these docks being laid, while 
certain wooden jetties have been erected. 
Additional dredging beyond that anticipated has 
caused much extra work and expenditure of 
capital. Much trouble has been caused by the 
pposition of railways and owners of land and 
works, and by the opposition of the Liverpool 
Dock Board, by rotten banks and heavy floods. 
Good building stone had been calculated upon as 
a find in the excavations for the canal and docks, 
but much of this has proved useless for building 
purposes, so that other stone has had to be pur- 
chased. There are evidently many troubles with 
which the engineers and directors of this scheme 
have had to cope, as is the case in all ship canal 
andertakings. It will, however, be a relief to 
hear that the canal is ready for opening, and 
oe eel to watch the practical working of the 
scheme. 


Respecting the canal, ‘‘ Disgusted” writes to 
the Standard the same day as the report of the 
‘Company’s meeting appears: ‘I recently visited 
that part of the Manchester Ship Canal which 
lies between Salford and the great swing-bridge 
of the Bridgewater Canal, and found a state of 
things which, in the event of an outbreak of 
cholera, will constitute a great danger to the 
entire surrounding district. The whole of this 
section of the canal was filled with a black mass 
of putrid sewage.’’ The correspondent goes on 
to unsavoury details quite unnecessary to repeat 
here ; his description of the section of the canal 
as a mass of sewage is sufficient to show that 
things are not managed as they should be, and 
that local residents have a just grievance. 


Advices more cheerful than the general news 
of to-day come from Hamburg. According to 
the American Consul, the great North Sea and 
Baltic Ship Canal is likely to be finished and 
open for traffic early in 1895. It is said that the 
British Consul at Stettin, in a recent report, ex- 
presses doubt whether our own east-coast ports 
will benefit much from the new waterway, but 
general traders between the Baltic and the British 
dsles should find the canal useful. Baltic fir 
should become a bit cheaper, if possible, after 
the opening of the canal. A great distance of 
sea voyage would be saved round Denmark. 
Naturally enough, the Danes are said to look 
with disfavour on the canal, as the transit trade 
at Copenhagen must be injured. According to 
the American Consul at Hamburg, 7,000 men are 
constantly employed on the works, to the cost 
of which the Russian Government has paid 
£2,500,000 sterling, the balance of £7,800,000 
being found by Germany. 


A church at Bergen, in Norway, I read, is 
built entirely of paper compressed by powerful 
machinery, and rendered waterproof by a solution 
one of the principal constituents of which is lime. 
There would seem to be a future before paper as 
a constructive material We hear of paper 
wheels for railway carriages, and have long had 
our moulded-paper ceiling decorations. Now we 
are told of a paper church, and may yet hear of 
a Paper style of architecture. 


3 The inhabitants of Richmond have been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in the matter of their new 


water supply. It was reported early in the week 
that an important fissure, yielding a good supply 
of water, has just been struck in the adit now 
in course of construction between the two wells 
recently sunk, and the news has rejoiced the 
hearts of the ratepayers, the new fissure being of 
immense value in saving the borough some of 
the money which is paid to the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, who charge 1s. per 1,000 
gallons. The amount expected daily from the 
new source is about 50,000 gallons, and the water, 
we imagine, will be purer than that supplied 
from the Southwark and Vauxhall Company’s 
mains. 


Of course, at this present juncture people 
awaken to the fact that they turn their sewage 
into the Thames and draw their drinking sup- 
plies from the same river. Those who have 
always seen the folly of the arrangement may 
regret that a year of epidemic diseases should 
find no reform in this matter; but to complain 
now, with reference to present supply, is ex- 
tremely idle. It isa case of Hobson’s choice— 
that or none. Letters may flood the papers, as 
they are doing ; but this will not make the water 
any purer. Possibly the present scare may 
render the inhabitants of London more keenly 
alive to the dangers of a contaminated water 
supply such as a vast proportion of the whole 
population has to put up with, and thus desirable 
reforms be brought nearer. ‘‘M. D.” writes to 
the Times and asks who is to protect the con- 
sumer against contaminated water? The question 
may well be asked, but how answerable is another 
matter. Most probably the consumer himself 
will have to form his own body-guard, and boil 
his water if he does not like the article in its raw 
and crude state. Here is always a remedy. 


An interesting blue book for engineers is the 
Board of Trade report on railway accidents and 
casualties, issued on Tuesday last. It gives a 
classified list of accidents, together with detailed 
accounts of their causes. One needs to look at 
matters in all lights before jumping to conclu- 
sions, or the statistics will be found misleading. 
Thus we read that of the rails that broke six 
were of iron and 82 of steel, which looks strange 
until it be remembered that iron rails are now 
little used, steel beng the material employed, 
to, I believe, the almost total exclusion of iron. 
Altogether the whole number of accidents and 
mishaps amounts to something considerable ; but, 
when the extent of the railway industry is taken 
into account, it is very insignificant. Statistics 
have before now been shown to prove that in a 
railway carriage where one is being cared for the 
whole time one is in reality very secure from 
dangers of any sort. Lately there have been 
very many accidents, but year by year, owing 
chiefly to the increased use of automatic and 
continuous brakes, there is a marked improve- 
ment. Gor. 

——____—_o <a ¢ —$____—_— 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION IN NEW 
YORK. 
ee very necessary regulations are now 
b in operation in New York under the new 
Act to insure fireproof construction. Every 
building to be used as an hotel, theatre, hospital, 
school, &c., the height of which exceeds 36ft., 
and every other building the height of which ex- 
ceeds 85ft., is to be built fireproof, or have walls 
of brick, stone, iron, or other hard, incombustible 
materials, in which wooden beams or lintels shall 
not be placed, and in which the floors and roofs 
shall be of material similar to the walls. The 
stairs and staircase landings are to be built 
entirely of brick, stone, iron, or other incom- 
bustible material. No woodwork or other in- 
flammable material is to be used in any of the 
partitions, furrings, or ceilings in any such 
building except that for doors and windows and 
their frames; the casings, the interior finish when 
filled solid at the back with fireproof material, 
and the floor-boards and sleepers may be of 
wood. All cast-iron, wrought-iron, or rolled 
steel columns are to be made true and 
smooth at both ends, and are to rest on 
iron or steel bed-plates, and have iron 
or steel cap - plates, which shall also be 
made true. All iron girders, columns, beams, 
trusses, and ironwork of all floors and roofs shall 
be strapped, bolted, anchored, and connected 
together and to the walls in a strong and sub- 
stantial manner. Other regulations are laid 
down respecting the framing of beams into 


headers, the bolts, angles, knees, &e. Wrought. 
iron or rolled-steel beams, Sin. deep and under, 
are to have bearings equal to their depth if rest- 
ing on a wall; Yin. to 12in. beams shall haye a 
bearing of 10in., and those beams of more than 
12in. deep are to have bearings not less than 
12in. if resting on a wall. Where beams rest on 
iron supports and are tied to the same, no greater 
bearings are required than one-third of the depth 
of the beams. Iron or steel floor-beams are to 
be so arranged as to spacing and length of beam 
that the load to be supported, together with the 
weights of the materials used, is not to cause a 
deflection of the said beams of more than yin. 
per lineal foot of span, and they are to be tied 
together at intervals of not more than eight 
times the depth of the beam. All brick and stone 
arches placed between iron or steel floor-beams 
shall be at least 4in. thick, and have a rise of at 
least 1}in. to each foot of span. Other regula- 
tions as to wider arches and their construction, 

theincasing of bottom flanges of girders with hard, — 
burnt clay or porous terracotta or wire lath, as 

to iron and steel lintels and their bearings, follow. 
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OBITUARY. 


R. J. W. GROVER, M.Inst.C.E., F.8.A., 

of Westminster and Clapham Common, — 

died on the 26th ult., aged 56, after a long and 
painful illness. He was a pupil of the late Sir 
Charles Fox, and was first employed on the 
surveys of the Great Northern of Portugal Rail- 


5 


i). 


way under Sir John (then Mr.) Fowler. He — 


was employed for several years under the Scie 
and Art Department, and assisted in various 
surveys and constructional works, amongst others 
the great roof of the Royal Albert Hall, the 
museums, and the Horticultural Society’s build- 
ings. He went to Venezuela in 1873, and laid 
out the mountain railway from La Guayra to 
Caracas; he also prepared the hydrograples 
surveys of the coast of Venezuela, which led to 
the construction of the harbour of La Guayra, 
and the lighthouse of Los Rogues. Mr. Grover 
acted for several Welsh railway companies, and 
carried out the Hemel Hempstead and Midland 
and the Westerham Valley branch lines, He 
designed the Kingsland iron bridge, of 200ft. 
span, over the Severn. During the last twenty 
years Mr. Grover had been largely engaged in 


waterworks, including those at Bridgend, South — 


Wales; Westerham, in Kent; Newbury and 
Speenhamland, Berks; Wokingham, Bracknell, 
and adjacent parishes in Berks; Leatherhead 
Cobham, Ashtead, and adjacent district; and 
Rickmansworth and the Uxbridge Valley. He 
also visited the West Indies to report on the 
surveys for an extensive water supply, and he 
had been employed on similar works in eyet, 
Austria, Denmark, Italy, and Switzerland. In 
1886 he rediscovered in a vault under St. Paul’s 
Church, Wandsworth-road, Clapham, the Bowyer 
marble monuments, and had them re-erected in 
that church. 

Mr. William Forbes Skene, LL.D., D.C.L., 
the well-known archeologist and genealogist, died 
on Monday at his residencein Edinburgh at theripe 
age of 83 years. The chief works are ‘‘ The High- 
landers of Scotland” and ‘‘ Celtic Scotland.” 
On the death of Dr. John Hill Burton in 1881, 
Mr. Skene was appointed Her Majesty’s Historio- 
grapher for Scotland, which, with the exception 
of the office of Her Majesty’s Limner, is the last 
remaining relic of the Royal Household of Scot- 
land. In 1888 a number of Mr. Skene’s friends 
and admirers commissioned Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., to paint his portrait, to be kept by 
Mr. Skene during his lifetime, and at his Heath 7 


a? 


to be transferred to the National Portrait Gallery. — 


Mr. James Stocker, of St. Thomas, Exe 
died on the 23rd August, at the advanced age 
87 years. Mr. Stocker long carried on 
business of a builder in that city, in later y 
in conjunction with his elder son, Mr. John 


Stocker, the chairman of the St. Thomas Scho 


Board. 
Oo — | 


Mr. A. Hartley to prepare plans for swimming- 
baths at a cost not to exceed £1,000. 3° 
A museum for Ilkley was opened on Thursday 
in last week by an address from the Rey. Dr 
Collyer. A disused Wesleyan chapel in Skipton- 


28h 
The local board of Castleford have instructed — 


= 
, 


> 


road has been fitted up with shelves and cases, the — 


nucleus of the collection being formed by altars, 
gravestones, effigies, querns, cinerary urns, pottery, 
and other relics of the Roman occupation found in 
the town itself, 
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\ THE “WYWY” HYGIENIC STOVE. 


vag Ashtonand Green Iron Co., of Bary-street, 

St. Mary Axe, E,C., have introduced anew 
stove patented by Mr. E. Wright, which, from 
our inspection of it, appears to possess many in- 
disputable advantages, amongst them, that it is 
smokeless, burns coke and anthracite coal, or any 
rubbish, producing a brilliant fire in five minutes, 
that it gives out double the heat with less fuel 
than any other stove, overcomes a sluggish or 
down draught, prevents draughts from doors and 
windows, is perfect in combustion, requires no 
attention, and is quite clean, the fuel being re- 
duced to ashes, &c. These advantages have been 
confirmed by several gentlemen who have used 
the stove, including Dr. H. Osborne Grenfell, 
of Southend. The patent ‘ wywy’’ stove, 
illustrated by the section we give, has an 
independent fresh-air channel, which can be 
brought direct from the outer air between the 
joists and turned inwards under the hearth to 
the underside of the fire-basket, thus supplying 
all the air to the stove required for combustion, 
at the same time avoiding all draughts from the 
room. On the ground floor the channel may be 
made to end under the first joist next the hearth, 
the current in this case being supplied through 


_ the air bricks, while on any upper floor the duct 


can be carried between the hearth and ceiling, 
and be made to extract the vitiated air of the 
room below, a pipe being taken between two 
joists to the outer wall. The fresh air is intro- 
duced by a grating immediately in front of the 
ash-pan, and between it and the fire-bars of fire- 
box asshown. We observe that the fire-basket 
is shallow, specially shaped, and has a solid front, 
so that the air is obliged to pass through the 
bottom of the fuel. The basket, as well as the 
ash-pan, can be readily taken out for cleaning. 
Nothing can be simpler than this arrangement. 
In front of the fire-basket is an ornamental cast 
front, easily removed. The inlet of channel can 
be regulated by a ventilator, thus controlling 
the air supply. On the ground floor a hot-air 
chamber or oven can be formed below the hearth 
and stove, thus making a capital cooking oven. 
The ‘‘wrwy’’ can be fitted into a wooden 
chimneypiece with a loose canopy anda ‘‘ Teale” 
shaped solid firebrick back. The stove we saw 
was fitted with tiles, in the cheeks, had a 
sloped firebrick back, and nothing can be neater 
in appearance. The stove can be fitted to the 
simplest or the most elaborate front, and its 
artistic treatment is certainly more satisfactory 
than that of the ordinary stove. We have not 
the slightest doubt that this new stove will be 
generally used when it is once known, for its 
perfect cleanliness, greater heat, and economy. 
The cost of the stove is within the reach of all. 
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BRICKS AND JOINTS IN BRICKWORK. 


bert is no constituent part of a building 
about which so much might be written as 
of a brick; and what is of greater importance 
from a practical point of view, there is no part 
less susceptible to disintegrating atmospheric and 
other influences, and therefore so durable as a 
well-burnt brick, an example of which—if we 
may adduce one so far-fetched—is that of Hillah 
a modern settlement on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, built, as we are informed by a paper 
on “Recent Assyrian Research,” read before 
the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, of 
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the excavated bricks and terracottas which have 
been thrown up in the comparatively recent 
explorations of the ruins of Babylon, situate on 
the opposite side of the river. But we are not 
wanting in examples nearer home— 

‘Those bricky towers 

The which on Thames’ broad, aged back do ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 

Where whilome wont the Templar Knights to bide, 

Till they decayed through pride.”? 

And, later still, the 16th century or Tudor brick- 
work of Hampton Court Palace, with its well- 
proportioned niche heads of elliptical plan and 
semicircular elevation; the Layer Marney Tower 
and churches of Essex, and the Gray's Inn Hall, 
Holborn, lately denuded in part of its coat of 
daub or stucco, revealing the warm deep—and 
in some portions brindled—colour of 16th-century 
bricks, most probably produced by the fierce heat 
of wood-burning, and which are likely to out- 
last the- bricks of more modern manufacture 
employed in the restoration of the exterior wall 
facings. 

These remarks apply more particularly to the 
north-west portion of the building on either side 
of the archway approached from Gray’s Inn, not 
the least pleasing feature of the old facing- 
bricks of which was their uniformity of size and 
shape, with a regular thickness of bed and cross 
joints, for which we look in vain on many of our 
buildings of more modern erection. The 
‘closures’? or quarter-bricks in the heading- 
course next the window reveals bear evidence, 
by their regularity of size, of having been cut to 
a gauge for the purpose of keeping the perpends 
in the heading courses. This was a sample of 
the work done when the general contractor or 
quondam builder's clerk did not obtain. The 
face-joints as originally struck and trowel-cut 
are unfortunately lost, as they had been hacked 
to form a key for the stucco coating, now 
removed, and what remained of the old face- 
joints was therefore necessarily hacked out, and 
has been reformed by that shoddy process known 
in the trade as ‘‘ pointing.” 

The writer would here appeal to all architects, 
in the interest of good work and the production 
of skilled workmanship, to insist on the face 
brickwork being trowel-struck and cut during 
the erection of the work, except in winter 
months, when sharp frosts are likely to occur, 
when the joints should be raked out at least 3in. 
deep, and square with the face, laying bare the 
edges of the bricks in the full depth of the raking 
out. 

The subjoined are some of the reasons for 
advocating the striking and cutting of the joints 
during the erection of the building : Good mortar 
must be used for laying the face bricks, or a 
good joint cannot be produced. The face bricks 
must be wetted before laying them during the 
dry months, or the moisture will be taken up 
from the mortar by the dry bricks to such a 
degree as to make it impossible to properly strike 
the joint. The face bricks cannot be tampered 
with by colour or copperas, and are, therefore, 
likely to be of a better class than for work 
intended for pointing. - 

The joints are more durable, as they form one 
body with the mortar of the wall, instead of a 
veneering, as in the case of pointing. The 
joints, if properly trowel-struck and cut, exclude 
the weather more effectually than if pointed, for 
the reason that the top and bottom edges in 
pointing are cut off with a ‘‘ Frenchman” (.¢., 
a table-knife filed to a point and turned up at 


the end). This tool often cuts into the mortar 
joint, leaving ragged edges and lodgments for 
the weather, instead of a full joint, with clean- 
cut top edge, ironed to a degree of smoothness 
by contact with the underside of the brick trowel 
in its passage along the joint in the act of 
cutting off the top edge. A building in which 
the joints are struck and cut during erection 
always attracts a better class of workmen than a 
building carried up vowgh for pointing, the build- 
ing thereby benefitting by the employment of 
additionally skilled workmen. 

There is no class of work in the trade upon 
which the skilled bricklayer prides himself so 
much as upon the finish of his trowel-struck and 
cut joint, and though it may seem incredible to 
the uninitiated, there are numbers of men who 
have followed for years the calling of the brick- 
layer who are unable to strike and cut a joint 
possessed of the distinguishing characteristics of 
first-class work. 

There are some examples of good brickwork in 
London which might with safety be cited in 
specifications as the standard and quality of work 
required. A plan which recommends itself is to 
build a sample piece of face brickwork in the 
early stages of the job, as a standard of work 
below which the contractor shall not go—a 
practice very largely followed by engineers, and 
not confined to brickwork only. 

Though the practical bricklayer will in nearly 
every instance declare in favour of the flat 
struck joint because of the facility it affords him 
of hiding some of the inherent and acquired de- 
fects of the bricks (defects of shape, and of 
damage by transit), yet there is much to be said 
in recommendation of the weathered joint now 
in vogue; and in two pieces of work executed at 
the same time, all conditions being equal, there 
is no doubt but that the weathered joint would 
be found the more durable of the two, on account 
of its sheltered position with respect to the face 
of the building. The top edge of the weathered 
joint should be struck well back—not less than 
4in.—and the bottom ragged edge removed, the 
joint slightly overlapping the top edge of the 
course below. If the joint is cut above the top 
edge of the course below, the joint is likely to 
form an arrestment for the weather, and defeat 
the object of the weathered joint. Where this 
form of joint is used, it should be borne in mind 
that a large proportion of our bricks ordinarily 
used for facings are not only perviousto moisture, 
but are active inductors of it, by reason of their 
porous structure and consequent capillary at- 
tractiveness. With bricks of this kind the 
weathered joint is of little or no use, for the rain, 
though falling free of the mortar joint in its 
passage down the wall, will be imbibed by the 
brick courses between joint and joint, until the 
wall be well charged with moisture. In 
weathered-struck joint intended to be first- 
class work, the bricks should be sorted out to a 
regular thickness by trying each brick to a 
gauge. The necessity of this arises from 
the fact that the top edges of the bricks 
when building are laid or adjusted to 
the level of the brick - line, drawn from 
end to end of the wall, and any differ- 
ence in the thickness of the bricks are, 
therefore, unavoidably driven into the mortar 
bed-joint of the course below, and is made very 
apparent by striking or weathering the upper 
portion of the joint from Hin. to jin. back from 
the face of the wall. The flat-struck joint, from 
its comparatively exposed position, is susceptible 
toinjury, and to apparent obliteration by sooty 
deposits in our large manufacturing towns, losing 
the interest and units of measurement, which 
the joints, more than anything else, impart toa 
piece of work; while the weathered joints, with 
their play of light and shade, always remain 
distinctive features, or indices of constraction. 


(To be continued.) 
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RAPID BUILDING IN CHICAGO. 


die British Consul at Chicago in his latest 

report gives an example of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which lofty buildings are erected 
there. The Ashland block, a construction of 
steel, stone, and terracotta at the corner of 
Randolph and Clark streets, close to the city 
hall, 17 stories in height, was built on an area of 
140ft. by 180ft. in midwinter, and work was 
continued, day and night, by relays of men, 
strong arc electric lights being used by night ; 
artificial heat was furnished by 100 salamander 
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stoves to enable the builders and masons to work 
at that season of the year, and protection from cold 
winds was given by several hundred yards of 
thick canvas. The skeleton of steel for each 
floor was first erected, each column, girder, and 
rafter being lifted and placed in position by steam 
power; these were riveted with red-hot rivets, 
and as the stories rose they were filled in with 
square blocks of terracotta and brick. On 
December 6 last year six floors were completed, 
and the steel skeleton for the next six stories 
was for the most part placed. On December 19 
ten floors were completed, and the steel! shell 
for three more stories was mostly in 
position. Thus the entire construction of 
four floors of a building 140ft. by 80ft., 
divided into numerous rooms, was solidly 
built in 12 days, or one floor in three-and-a- 
quarter days. About 60 iron and steel workers, 
100 brick masons, and 35 terracotta setters were 
continually at work. The enormous quantity of 
iron and steel used in this new mode of con- 
struction, which was only first tried six years 
ago, has created quite a new industry, and the 
employes have already their organisation under 
the term of architecturaliron workers. Steel has 
now almost entirely taken the place of iron, of 
which the first few of these tall buildings were 
constructed. The foundations are tiers of steel 
rails, embedded in concrete, the beams stretching 
10ft. or 12ft. under the street. This plan was 
found necessary on account of the nature of the 
soil, so as to bear the great imposed weight. 
These beams are made at the Illinois steel works, 
or come from Pennsylvania. This new method 
of building is said to be lighter and stronger than 
the old system, and to be absolutely fireproof. 
The greatest variation in the plumb-line from 
base to top of these tall buildings has been found 
not to exceed half an inch. 
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CHIPS. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, convener of Clack- 
mannan County Council, opened a new iron bridge 
spanning the Deyon at Westhaugh, on the Alva 
estate, on Saturday. The bridge is on the lattice 
girder principle, partly malleable iron and partly 
steel, the abutments being of stone built on con- 
crete. It has been constructed to bear a weight of 
12 tons. The estimated cost is about £1,300. Mr. 
Lake, county road surveyor, prepared the designs. 


On Wednesday week Mr. Arnold Taylor, an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at Ramsgate into an application by the 
town council to borrow £19,168 for public improve- 
ments. The most important item was £13,500 for 
the purchase and laying out of the Ellington estate 
as a public park and recreation ground—a propo- 
sition which has met with the unanimous approval 
of the ratepayers. 


Premises in Corn-street, Bristol, are being re- 
constructed for the use of the Wilts and Dorset 
Banking Company. Mr. Sillery, of Craven-street 
Strand, W.C., is the architect, and Mr. E. T 
Hatherley, Stokes Croft, Bristol, the contractor. 


The East Ham local board have accepted a tender 
of £2,975 from Mr. Jackson, of Plaistow, for the 
construction of a northern main sewer for the 
Manor Park district. 


The Llandudno commissioners have decided to 
call in an expert engineer to advise upon a scheme 
of sewerage for the district prepared by their sur- 
veyor, Mr. E. P. Stephenson, and provisionally 
adopted by the board. 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, A.M.I.C.E., and Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Beckenham on the 23rd ult., as to the proposal of 
the local board to borrow £4,637 to execute certain 

ublic and private street improvements, and to con- 
tribute £100 towards the purchase of the manorial 
rights in West Wickham Common, with the view of 
preserving it as a public open space. It was stated 
that towards the purchase price, £2,000, £1,000 had 
been privately subscribed, and £500 had been con- 
tributed by the Corporation of London, who pro- 
posed to come down and hold a formal opening. 
The inspector said he would report in favour of the 
proposed contribution. 


At Great Carlton, the east window has been 
filed with stained glass representing the risen 
Saviour at the open tomb, a memorial of the late 
Canon Pretyman, for 41 years rector of the parish. 
The artists were Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. 


A meeting of creditors has been held in the case 
of Edward Morgan How, builder, of Barry Docks, 
late of Cardiff, whose statement of affairs shows 
gross liabilities of £2,520, of which £1,203 is ex- 
pected to rank, while the assets are expected to pro- 
duce £50. The debtor has been adjudicated a 
bankrupt. 


’ 
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Building Lrtelligence, 


A Mvnicrpat Loperne-Hovss In DRURY-LANE. 
—A correspondent of the Daily News describes 
in detail the model lodging- house now 1m course 
of erection for the London County Council in 
Parker-street, Drury-lane. It is being built 
from designs by Messrs. Gibson and Russell, of 
Little Queen-street, whose designs were selected 
in competition. The buildings were estimated to 
cost £12,000, but this amount has been somewhat 
exceeded by modifications effected in the plans. 
The contractors for the building are Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, of Battersea, and the clerk 
of the works is Mr. R. H. Kelland. The lodging 
house will consist of three blocks connected in 
the front and at the back, but separated in the 
middle by two courtyards, and accommodation is 
provided for 324 lodgers. On the ground floor 
will be a kitchen 63ft. by 32ft., and 13ft. 6in. in 
height, dining-room and day room, a work-room 
lavatory, and laundry accommodation. On the 
three upper floors are dormitories divided into 
cubicles, separated by corrugated steel partitions, 
and warmed by hot-water pipes. The corridors 
are laid with granolithic paving, and the large 
rooms on the ground floor with wood blocks. 


Guascow.—The extensive additions which are 
being made to the General Post-office, George- 
square, Glasgow, at a cost of £30,000 will be 
completed in the course of eighteen months. The 
post-office was only built in 1879, but is now 
being enlarged for the second time, and will be 
doubled in size by an addition at the rear. The 
present building is not in any way interfered 
with, except in so far as is necessary to connect 
it with the new structure in the rear. Having 
its front elevation towards Ingram-street, it has 
not been necessary to adhere to the original style 
of architecture in the new building. The archi- 
tect, Mr. W. W. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, has therefore adopted a Renais- 
sance style. Of the extensions, the main feature 
is the provision of three large rooms, each 128ft. 
by 80ft. in the clear, occupying the whole of one 
of the floors. On the ground floor there will be 
a new sorting room, and on the first floor is a new 
letter-carriers’ room, and over it again is the 
telegraph room, with large roof-lights in addition 
to the windows, The sorting and letter-carriers’ 
rooms are 21ft. in height, the telegraph room has 
a height of 25ft. In each, too, save by halfa 
dozen supporting columns, the floor space is 
uninterrupted. The basement is taken up with 
the engine-room and the boiler-house required 
for the working of the pneumatic tubes, and the 
supply of the electric-light. In the basement 
also accommodation is found for the telegraph 
delivery room and the telegraph messengers’ 
kitchen. The contractors are Messrs. M‘Kessock 
and Son, Glasgow, and Messrs. Morrison and 
Mason, Glasgow. 


Newrort, Mon.—Banking premises have just 
been erected at the lower end of High-street for 
the National Provincial Bank of England. The 
facades are of Box and Monk’s Park Bath stone 
above a plinth of Devon granite. The bank 
building shows five bays in High-street, and a 
corresponding number in Tredegar-place. The 
principal enrichment to the exterior is the sculp- 
tured floral frieze above the second story win- 
dow, which runs along the greater portion of 
both fronts of the building. The floors are 
fireproof, the joists consisting of iron, filled with 
Portland cement and concrete, and the flooring 
is of oak-block and mosaic, The bank-room is 42ft. 
square, and is surrounded with pilasters of 
Devonshire marble, with bases of faience work, 
and Caen stone capitals of the Ionic order. The 
dado is also of faience work. The panelled ceiling 
is of adamant plaster. The strong rooms, three 
in number, are lined throughout with white 
glazed bricks. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. John Linton, builder, of 
Newport, working from plans prepared by Mr. 
C. R. Gribble, architect to the banking com- 
pany. Mr. Thomas Colley, of Clapham, is the 
sculptor, 


Tempie-street, E.C.—The Law and City 
Courts Committee of the Corporation of London, 
to whom it was referred to give directions for the 
preparation of plans for the erection of Ward’s 
City of London School for Girls, have presented 
a report to the Common Council on the subject. 
The site chosen for the proposed school buildings 
is situated on the east side of the street between 


Temple-street and the Victoria Embankment 
roadway, and is adjacent to the Guildhall School 
of Music. The City Surveyor, Mr. Andrew 
Murray, laid before the committee drawings, 
showing plans and sections for the proposed 
school, and also six alternative elevations, 
together with estimates of the cost of the build- 
ing and fittings. The plans provided for the 
accommodation of upwards of 400 pupils, and the 
committee recommended that the plans and 
sections, together with the elevation in the 
Gothic style, be approved by the Court of 
Common Council, and that they be authorised to 
give directions for the erection of the school in 
accordance therewith, at the cost estimated by the 
City Surveyor—viz., £15,400, and an additional 
sum of about £2,000 for fittings. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHMOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—The 
forty-ninth congress of this association, held at 
Cardiff last week, was brought to a close on 
Saturday. On Thursday morning the members 
visited Caerleon. Mr. Loftus Brock conducted 
the party to the Roman amphitheatre and the 
camp, making various comparisons with the 
Roman stations at Caer Went, Caerleon, and 
Cardiff, and the museum of Roman and Celtic 
objects found at Caerleon was visited. Another 
section of the society assembled at Cardiff Castle, 
where they were met by Mr. E, W. M. Corbett, 
who conducted them through the castle, and 
pointed out the Roman remains in the grounds, 
the foundations of the house of Black Friars, of 
which little beyond the ground plan of the walls 
remains, and Herbert House, built on the ruins 
of White Friars. A few of the members made 
their way to the Cardiff Museum to see the 
antiquities found at Penarth, Barry, Llantwit 
Major, and other places. In the afternoon the 
party visited the church of St. Fagans. On the 
lawn of the castle close by is placed a large 
leaden cistern measuring 20ft. in circumference 
and 3ft. 8in. high. This is said to be one of the 
finest specimens of ornamental lead casting 
extant; it bears the date 1620, and was found in 
an inclosure not far distant. The party then 
proceeded to Talygarn, at the invitation of Mr. 
G. T. Clark, where a large collection of armour 
and weapons was shown. The evening meeting 
was abandoned on account of the late return of 
the party.—On Friday the members were con- 
veyed in brakes to see the Cromlechs of Dyftryn 
and St. Nicholas, near Cardiff, which were de-— 
scribed by Mr. Franklin G. Evans. ‘Thence the 
party went to Llancarvon Church, At the church 
at Llantwit Major, with its inscribed crosses, the 
guide was Mr. Nicholl, F.S.A. The party then 
visited Fommon Castle, the seat of Mr. O. H. 
Jones, who gave an account of the building. 


A new Free Presbyterian church was opened at 
Cowdenbeath by the Rev Dr. Stalker, Glasgow. 
The church has sitting accommodation for 600 wor- 
shippers, and has, with a hall adjoining, been 
erected at a cost of £2,000. 


A marble bust of Dr. Alexander Bain, presented 
by subscribers in recognition of his services in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Public Library 
in Aberdeen, was unveiled on Friday in the refer- 
ence room of the library. The bust is the work of 
Mr. H. Bain Smith, of London. ' E 


At the new Springburn Public Park, situated at 
Balgray Hill, Glasgow, on Friday, Mr. James Reid, 
of Hyde Park Locomotive Works, formally pre- 
sented a bandstand to the Springburn district of 
the city. The stand is an octagonal one of iron 
with Corinthian pillars, and is adorned with shields 
bearing the city arms, and the park in which itis 
placed is 56} acres in extent and cost the corpora- 
tion about £21,000. It is intended to fringe the 
outskirts of the park with a single terrace of dwell- 
ing-houses. 


The members of the Hampshire Field Club spent 
an interesting day in the Isle of Wight on Wed- 
nesday week. Newport was the rendezvous, where, 
at eleven o’clock, a party of sixty, including con- 
tingents from Southampton, Romsey, Winchester, 
and Portsmouth, as well as the Isle of Wight, 
gathered, and proceeded in brakes to Gatcombe. 
Here the parish church was described by the Rector, 
and afterwards three manor-houses were seen— t 
at Sheat, containing a Jacobean oak-panelled room ; 
that at Billington, where the oak staircase was of 
the Queen Anne period; and that at Kingston, 
another Jacobean building, Kingston, ey 
and Carisbrooke churches completed a full : 
interesting programme, i 


_at Stoke Mandeville. 
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Engineering Potes, 


BarntTon, NEAR Epinspurcu.—The. works on 
this branch line of the Caledonian Railway 
system, which is intended to open up Barnton 
estate for feuing, continue to make good pro- 
gress. The total length of the line is about 23 
miles, and this has all been roughly formed. In 
all about 93,000 cubic yards of cutting have been 
executed, or about 75 per cent. of the whole. 
There are to be two passenger stations on the 
line—at Bartongate and Cramond Brig. 


BureHEAD AND Hoprman Ratmway. — The 
Highland Railway Company have nearly com- 
pleted the extension of their Burghead branch to 
the quarries of Cummingstown and the harbour 
of Hopeman. The new line, which is two miles 
and one-third in length, for the greater part of 
the distance from Burghead to Hopeman skirts 
the seashore, and passes through Greenbrae 
Quarries, supplying a fine yellow stone much 
used for building purposes in the north. At the 
west end of the quarries Cummingstown Station 
will be erected. The line then runs on to the 
harbour at Hopeman. At Burghead a new 
passenger station is also being erected at the south 
end of the town, and the present station will be 
devoted to goods trafiic. 


Tue Merroroniran Extension To AYLES- 
zury.—The extension of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company's system from Chalfont to Aylesbury 
was opened yesterday (Thursday) morning for 
traffic. This extension, which was sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1881, commences by a junction 
with the line recently opened to Chesham, about 
midway between Chalfont-road Station and 
Amersham. From this junction the railway 
proceeds to Amersham, where the first station on 
the new extension is placed. From thence the 
line passes through Piper’s Wood, Lott’s Wood, 
Little Missenden, to Great Missenden, where the 


- second station on this extension is erected a little 


to the north of Abbey Park, Running thence in 
aslightly north-easterly direction to Wendover, 
where the third station is placed, the line pro- 
ceeds to the fourth station on this new railway, 
From thence the railway 
passes in a direct line to Aylesbury, where a 
temporary station has been erected pending the 
construction of a permanent joint station. The 
whole of the skylights over platforms, goods 
stations, &c., on the line have been glazed on 


/W. E. Rendle and Co.’s patent system. Al- 
though this line has been constructed at the cost 


of the Metropolitan Railway Company, and com- 


_pletes the whole of the northern extensions of 
‘that company at present authorised by Parlia- 


ment, the railway is practically part of the still 


_ greater scheme by which the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway will be brought 
into London, and the Bill for which only awaits 


third reading in the House of Lords and the 


‘Royal Assent to be passed as an Act. 
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CHIPS. 


The new hospital, Dunedin, New Zealand, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent double-fronted Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke-flues. The same being sup- 
plied by Mr, E, H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Stained glass has just been inserted into one of 
the windows in the nave of Idle Church, in memory 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Thornton and his wife, 
by their daughter,-Mrs. Fletcher, of Idle. The 
Bore : from the studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, 
of Leeds. 


A church to seat 450 is being built at Castlebay, 
island of Barra, by the Home Mission of the Church 
of Scotland, for the accommodation of the parish- 
ioners and fishermen coming to the island for the 
fishing season. The church is built of the local 
gneiss, with dressings of Portland cement concrete, 
in Lancet Gothic, with open-timbered roof, from 
designs by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, architects, 
Edinburgh, to cost about £1,100. 


A new fire-station, erected at a cost of £14,000, 
was opened at Leicester on Tuesday. 


The congress of master builders, held at Kiel, was 
forcibly dissolved by the police authorities on 
ahepen| ag a precaution against the spread of the 
cholera. 


The governors of University College, Dundee, 
have decided to enlarge the building erected ten 
years ago by the addition of an eastern wing con- 
taining classrooms, and the improvement of the 
front elevation of the existing buildings, The esti- 
mated outlay is £5,000. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents, | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmogzz EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. re 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 63.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
Smee can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


: SITUATIONS. 

The e for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “‘Situations Wanted”? is One Saiiuina for Twenty- 
FouR Worpbs, and Sixpence for eyery eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
phe reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL., 

Se See Ol ey 1 0 a Or Og Ol a Bes eS 
LXI., and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete yolume just ended should 
ordex at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


RecetveD.—F. R. Bros.—J. R. Co.—B. and M. T. Co.— 
Surveyor.—Thos. Jacques.—Benj. D. (Lincoln). 


Titercommiuntcation, 


—_+94+——__ 
QUESTIONS. 


[1(837.]—-National Gallery.—How is permission 
gained to photograph pictures in the National Gallery? 
I see reproductions offered for sale by different reproduc: 
tive processes. Is permission to do this obtainable ?—N. 


[10838.]—-Hoisting Drum.—Some time ago, when in 
London, I saw from a distance a large wood drum turned 
by twomen. This was used for raising barrows contain- 
ing bricks, one barrow descending empty as the loaded 
barrow ascended. Would some of my fellow-readers 
who haye adopted this arrangement kindly, through this 
paper, give me sketch, dimensions, and all particulars of 
drum and frame !—A. B. 


[10839.]—Brickworks.— Willa square chimney stack 
90ft. high, 7ft. by 7ft. inside at base (divided by a Qin. 
fire-brick partition 14ft. high), and diminishing to 4ft. 
by 4ft. at top, produce a sufficient draught to work the 
flues (1ft. 8in. wide by Qin.) under the drying sheds 
(haying a superficial area of 11,300ft.), the longest of 
which being 222ft., and the shortest 147ft. before entering 
the stack? Also would there be any doubt as to the suc- 
cessful working of another set of flues (2ft. 3in. wide by 
lft. 4in. high) immediately below, and connected with 
the upper ones, thus making the flues nearly twice the 
length? The works are not yet erected, so that advice 
would be appreciated; also as to the best size stack in 
each case, &c,—W. T. E. 


[10340.]—-Sewage.—Will some fellow-reader kindly 
inform me the name of the best book or books treating 
of sewage from the time it leaves the house ; also the best 
book on water and hydraulic apparatus, with the prices 
of each, and oblige—Saniras. 


[10341.]—Books.—I would be glad to know of some 
really first class books on Renaissance detail, with some 
idea of price.—ARCHITECT,. 


REPLIES, 


[10836.|—The Chester Rows.— Hemingway, in 
his valued ‘‘ Hist. of Chester,’”’ published 1831, says ; ‘‘ To 
trace the origin and cause of these Rows with any degree 
of certainty is no easy tssk, concerning which a variety of 
conjectures haye been formed. Some have attributed 
their origin to the period when Chester was Jiable to 
frequent attacks from the Welsh, which induced the 
inhabitants to build their houses in this form, so that they 
might avoid the danger of the horsemen, and annoy their 
assailants as they passed through the streets. I am 


aware that this has long been, and still is, the popular 
sentiment ; but I think there is irrefragible evidence that 
the form of our city is Roman, and that the walls were the 
work of that people.’”? Pennant appears to have been 
governed by this view. He says; ‘*‘ These Rows appear 
to me to haye been the same with the ancient vestibules, 
and to have been a form of building preserved from the 
time the city was possessed by the Romans, and were the 
places where dependants waited for the coming out of 
their patrons.’’—A. L., Chester. 


——_—_—_—$_e $j 9 —___ ___ 
Aegual. 
—+¢+—_ 
LIABILITIES OF LOCAL BOARDS. 


| be has once more been decided by the House of 

Lords, in a recent case affecting the New- 
market Local Board (Times, August 10), that a 
local board cannot be made liable in an action 
for damages for personal injuries sustained 
through non-repair of the highway. The facts 
of the case were simple enough, and such as may 
at any time be repeated. The plaintiff, going 
along a footpath, part of the highway, on a dark 
and rainy night, fell by reason of a slope which 
had been cut as an entrance to a stable yard. 
The ground of complaint against the local 
board was that they had passed the work, 
including this slope, as satisfactory, and had 
not taken care to have it protected by a 
dwarf wall, or to have the place properly lighted 
by putting a street lamp near to the spot. The 
jury had found that the footpath was not suffi- 
ciently lighted, and gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff with damages. But the Judge who 
heard the case set aside their verdict on the 
ground that the local board had not neglected 
any duty imposed upon them, nor done any affir- 
mative act for which they were responsible, and 
the Court of Appeal confirmed this ruling. 

The House of Lords now took the same view ; 
but they based their decision upon broader 
grounds. They decided that where a road- 
way ought to be repaired by the public 
through the surveyor of the local authority, 
no action for damages for injury can be main- 
tained against that authority for an accident 
arising from their ueglect. In this case the 
ground of action was really the defective con- 
struction of the entrance to the stable forming a 
portion of the public footpath. The plaintiff, 
therefore, failed entirely in his action, as he 
could not show that the local board had failed in 
any particular duty, or were in any way bound 
to place a lamp-post to light that special spot. 
Possibly there would have been some ground for 
proceeding against the local board, or its high- 
way surveyor, by indictment for a nuisance ; but 
at all events, there was no ground of action for 
damages to a private individual in such a case. 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


A. G. F.—Drains—EasrmentT.—It would seem that B’ 
has acquired a right of way over A.’sland for his drain, 
both by long user and by A.’s own acquiescence. The 
best way out of the dilemma would be to call in the 
sanitary authorities, who would probably require that 
B. should construct a separate drain to the common 
sewer on his own ground, and not under A.’s house, if 
that is possible. 


Cc. O. 8. anp 8.—Buitpine Contract—ScsEDULE OF 
Prices.—This schedule of prices is referred to in, and so 
is made a part of, the contract; and each party thereto 
should properly have had a copy of that schedule, It 
appears to have been the intention of the parties that 
this schedule itself should be left in the custody of the 
architects engaged, and I do not consider that they can 
be bound to part with the original. But they might let 
the employers haye inspection, or, even, a copy at their 
own expense. 

Z. O. M.—DrarinAGeE—RicuT or Way.—The question 
whether your neighbour B. has any right of way over 
your land for his drainage must depend on the respective 
deeds under which you both hold the property. But he 
certainly cannot compel you to find larger pipes for his 
convenience. The shortest and simplest way out of the 
difficulty would be to get the sanitary inspector to con- 
demn the old system of a connected drainage, and insist 
on separate pipes. 

9 


A Local Government Board inquiry has been held 
at Marehay, near Belper, before Mr. F. H. Tulloch, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., with reference to an application 
made by the Belper rural sanitary authority for 
permission to borrow £3,700 for the purchase of 
land for sewage disposal. Mr. Robert Argile, C.E., 
of Ripley, Derbyshire, is the engineer of the scheme 
adopted. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOE, 


Is a Toweer Stace A “ Burnpine ’’ P—James 
Smith, builder, of Romford-road, Manor Park, was 
summoned to the North London police-court on 
Friday by Mr. Legg, district surveyor of Hackney, 
for not erecting a building at No. 33, High-street, 
‘Kingsland, with walls constructed of brick or stone, 
and covering the roof with slates or tiles and pro- 
viding proper foundations, as required by the 
Building Act of 1855. The building in question 
was a large erection, part shop, part timber stage, 
near Dalston Junction, and when the district sur- 
veyor called the defendant’s attention to the fact 
that he had not given the required notices the reply 
was that it was not a building—it was merely a 
timber stage. The owner of the structure (Mr. 
Tappin) was first summoned; but on the present 
defendant admitting himself to be the builder, the 
original summons was dismissed, and the presext 
one taken out. The structure is 17ft. wide, 42ft. 
long, and 32ft. high; it stands upon timbers for a 
foundation, and has revolving shutters at the lower 
portion, and in this are retailed, besides lengths of 
timber, various wooden manufactured goods, such 
as meat safes, cornice poles, step ladders, &c. Mr. 
Corser, in giving his decision, said this was clearly 
a contravention of the Building Act. He was not 
going to say all timber stages are buildings ; but, 

om what he had heard and seen of the structure 
in question, he came to the conclusion that it was a 
building within the meaning of the Act, and that 
the requirements of the district surveyor must be 
complied with. Mr. Justice Byles, in an elaborate 
decision on the oft-debated question as to what is a 
building, said cach case must be taken on its merits. 
This structure was permanently used as a shop, and 
was abutted on by houses and shops wherein people 
resided. It had been pleaded that the sides of the 
structure were not inclosed; but this suited the par- 
ticular trade, and could not be an argument against 
the assertion that the place wasashop. The order 
would be to comply with the district surveyor’s 
requirements. 


CLERKS OF WoRKS’ OFFICES AND THE BUILDING 
Aoct.—At Lambeth Police-court on Tuesday, Mr. 
John Fyfe, of the Estate Office, Electric-avenue, 
Brixton, appeared in answer to an adjourned 
summons for having set up a certain structure of a 
movable or temporary character without the 
license of the London County Council. Mr. T. 
Chilvers stated that defendant had already been 
fined for the structure in question. The defendant 
afterwards applied to the Council for a license, but 
they refused to grant it. The defendant had not 
removed the structure, and up to the date of the 
summons he had incurred penalties amounting to 
£46. Mr. Kingsbury, for the defence, said the 
defendant was under a misapprehension. The struc- 
ture was an office put up for the use of the clerk of 
works, but the defendant was ready to undertake 
to pull it down immediately. Mr. Biron said he 
would reduce the pounds to shillings on the under- 
standing that the structure was pulled downina 
week, He fined the defendant 46s. and 42s, costs. 


Oo ———_ 


Mr. Till, the city surveyor of Birmingham, is 
ing experiments with a new sewer ventilating 
aratus which he has had erected at the junction 

ayley and Clarendon-roads in that city. It is 
one of the many forms of combined street lamp and 
sewer ventilator, and has an attenuated conical iron 
cap rising above the pipe. 


At the London Consistory Court, on Monday, Dr. 
Tristram was asked to grant an application for a 
faculty for rebuilding the Churchof St. Peter, Regent- 
square, and providing schools, mission buildings, and 
vicarage house upon the site; or, in the event of 
this not being adopted, for the faculty to underpin 
and repair the existing church, taking down 
galleries, and to separate a portion of it for 
parochial purposes. It was stated that the church 
has fallen into a condition of great decay, and that 
reconstruction or extensive repair is absolutely 
necessary. The Chancellor reserved judgment. 


An inquest was held at Woolwich, on Tuesday, 
into the death of William M. Forbes, 45, a prick. 
layer and retired sergeant of the Royal Engineers. 
A foreman and three bricklayers were at work in 
the Royal Arsenal gas factory erecting the archway 
of a new retort, when, on striking the centre of an 
arch which had just been built, the structure fell, 
and deceased was buried under 40 tons of débris. 
Two other men were injured, one of whom, Henry 
Flowers, appeared on crutches to give his evidence, 
the third man, William Hunt, being unable to 
leave the infirmary. The accident was attributed 
to the work being green, and to the arch being 
struck before some iron stanchions had been 
affixed to it. It was stated that the foreman was 
competent for the work, though there had been an 
error of judgment committed by the arch being 
struck too soon, and before the supports had been 
put 4 The jury were of opinion that Forbes 
came by his death through an error of judgment on 
the part of the foreman, Daniel Tytheridge ; but 
that there had been no criminal negligence, 


a 
of 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Annan, N.B.—A meeting of the Annan district 
committee of the Dumfriesshire county council was 
held on Friday in the town hall. An extensive 
scheme for the supply of water to the numerous 
villages and farms in the district was considered. 
The proposal was to construct a reservoir on the 
Mein at Torbeckhill, 526ft. above sea level, with a 
storage capacity of 30,000,000 gallons, and to dis- 
tribute the water by main pipes laid along the 
public roads over a radius extending from Spring- 
field on the east to Locharwoods and Dalton on the 
west. The district was surveyed by Mr. James 
Wilson, C.E., Greenock, who estimated the cost of 
the scheme at £38,000. The sub-committee who 
recommended the scheme calculated that the annual 
burden would be £2,400. After discussion, further 
cansideration of the scheme was adjourned until a 
plebiscite has been taken. 


>< 


CHIPS. 


Two new halls at Folkestone, for the Church 
Congress in October, are being actively pushed for- 
ward in the Exhibition Palace grounds, the larger 
of which will seat 3,000 members. The Ecclesi- 
astical Art Exhibition will occupy part of the 
palace. 


The ‘trustees of Finsbury Chapel, near Broad- 
street Station, having surrendered their lease to the 
Corporation, the site is now in the market ona 
building lease. 


A fire broke out on Saturday under the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. The 
firemen were able to save the facade of the building 
with its business premises ; all the rest was 
destroyed, and the damage is estimated at between 
one and two hundred thousand dollars. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders in 
the Manchester Ship Canal, held on Tuesday, the 
directors’ report, which admitted that the new 
estimate shows the necessity of taking steps at 
once to obtain further Parliamentary powers to 
raise at least £1,500,000, in addition to the capital 
already authorised, was confirmed. Lord Hgerton 
of Tatton, the chairman of the company, urged that 
by reason of unforeseen contingencies the estimates 
had necessarily been increased from time to time ; 
but he confidently hoped for the completion of the 
waterway by the end of 1893. He had never less 
despaired of the future of the canal than at the 
present time. 


A church, to be dedicated to St. John, is about to 
be built at Ripley, Derbyshire, from plans by 
Messrs. Naylor and Sale, of Derby and Lincoln. 
The estimated cost is £2,700, of which more than 
two-thirds has been raised. 


The water-colour painter, Rudolph Alt, who is 
widely-known by his architectural pictures, mostly 
of Vienna and Venice, entered his eightieth year on 
Sunday. The event was celebrated by a banquet 
given by the Vienna artists, and by the open- 
ing of a special loan exhibition of Alt’s water- 
colours. Although not complete, it already numbers 
528 works, from the first, painted in 1829, to the 
last, only just finished, representing the Radetzky 
monument and its surroundings. 


Foundation stones of a Conservative clubhouse 
were laid at Clayton, near Halifax, on Saturday. 
Mr. S. Spencer, of Great Horton, Bradford, is the 
architect, and the cost will be £1,700. 


The first mayor of the newly-created borough of 
Thornaby-on-Tees (late South Stockton) will be 
Mr. William Anderson Magin, of the firm of Head, 
Wroughton, and Co., bridge builders, who is also 
appointed under the charter provisional mayor to 
carry out the preliminary proceedings, and conduct 
the first meeting. Mr. Magin is the present chair- 
man of the local board. 


Two stained-glass windows have just been un- 
veiled in St. Stephen’s Church, Bowling, Bradford. 
‘¢ Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount” and ‘ Dis- 
puting with the Doctors” are the subjects illus- 
trated. They are from the studio of Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, of Park-square, Leeds. 


New swimming-baths at Wellingborough were 
formally opened last week. Messrs. Dulley and 
Sons were the contractors. 


The last of the season’s excursions of the Arch«o- 
logical section of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute took place on Saturday, when a visit was 
paid to Nottingham Castle and Wollaton Hall. 
Mr. A. Marshall, architect, of Nottingham, met 
the party and acted as guide. 


The Trafalgar-square Theatre, St. Martin’s-lane, 
erected from the designs of Mr. Walter Emden, will 
be opened on Monday week, the 10th inst. It is 
isolated on three sides, is Italian in style, and has a 
chief frontage of brick and stone. rteecedle the 
house consists of four tiers, and seats 1,250 persons. 
The theatre was illustrated in our issues of Noy. 27, 
1891, and March 25, 1892. 


Ou Office Table. 


Tuer autumn exhibition of the Royal Birming- — 


ham Society of Artists has just been opened, and 
is of more than average interest. Among the 
most noteworthy pictures are the ‘‘ Sic Transit,” 
by G. F. Watts; ‘‘The Kiss,’”’ ‘‘Phidias and 


the Elgin Marbles,” and ‘‘ A Roman Amateur,” — 
all by Alma Tadema; some Italian subjects by 


W. Aumonier, Adrian Stokes, and Henry Wood; 
W. Logsdail’s realistic ‘‘ Ninth of November.” 
Among the portraits may be singled out those of 
J. R. Pettie, R.A., by A. 8S. Cope; Val 
Prinsep’s ‘‘Black Pearl,” and Herkomer’s 
powerful ‘‘ Board of Directors,” which attracted 
so much attention at Burlington House this 
spring. The best lan es are contributed by 
H. W. B. Davis, David Murray, Alfred Hast, 
F. G. Cotman, Ernest Parton, and U. E. Johnson. 
Of the humorous subjects ‘‘ Between Two Fires,” 
by F. D. Millet, lent by the Chantrey trustees, 
and ‘‘The Skipper Prescribes,’’ by Albert 
Sterling, are the best. : 
Tue autumn exhibition in the City Art 


Gallery at Manchester will be opened on Tuesday — 


next, the 6th inst. Among the portraits that of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., by Alma Tadema, 
hung at the recent Academy, will be of the 
greatest interest in the city which counts as its 
chief architectural adornment the Town-hall 
reared from Mr. Waterhouse’s designs. Other 
works from the late Academy show are Stanhope 
Forbes’ ‘‘ Forging the Anchor,” Val Prinsep’s 
too-theatrical ‘‘ Broken Idol,’’ and ‘‘The An- 
nunciation,’ by Arthur Hacker, deservedly 
purchased by the Chantrey Fund. 


Aw exhibition of laundry and other appli- 
ances at the Central Hall, Holborn, closes to- 
morrow. There is not much there worth 
attention. The visitor will not fail to notice 
in the centre of hall Messrs. Doulton’s stand, 


where may be seen in operation an apparatus for — 


softening water, specially adapted for laundry 


purposes. The Blackman Ventilating Oo. 
(Limited), Fore-street, London, &c., show 
several fans and a tubular air-warmer. The 


Blackman system of rapid drying for laundries, 
&c., is an important exhibit. A dry wind pro- 
duced by a fan is used, and the apparatus we 
saw is placed on brickwork, and is capable of 
sending out a dry wind of 140° or more. The 
time of drying a blanket from the hydro is from 
30 to 40 minutes, and for cotton goods from 15 
to 5 minutes, according to substance. By this 
very economical system and apparatus, which 
can be applied to any room, a constant supply of 
dry air is obtained, and the drying is effected at 
a very considerable reduction of cost. 


Tue official list of the successful candidates at 
this year’s ‘‘examination” in connection with 
the Westminster School of Art at the Royal 
Architectural Museum, has just been published, 
showing a record which will compare with any 
other similar school in the country. Eleven 
obtain ‘ first-class excellent ’’ for drawing from 
the life; twelve ‘‘first class,’’ and forty-three 
‘¢gecond class.’”’ Three obtain “first-class ex- 
cellent” for drawing from the antique, twelve 
‘first class,” and twenty-eight ‘‘ second class.” 
In the memory drawing from the antique, com- 
position from a given figure subject, plant draw- 
ing, still life and anatomy, good results are also 
shown. In the second-grade examinations the 
pupils are not so numerous. A silver medal 
in the National competition is obtained for a 
modelled design for wall decoration by Fredk. J. 
Langer. Queen’s prizes are taken by five 
students, and three others for fine modellin 
from the panel or cast obtain national b 
prizes. 

Tux Bristol City Council have just received @ 
report from their finance committee as to the 


7 
. 


accommodation required for municipal offices. 


Two years ago the council purchased the property 
at the corner of Corn-street and Broad-street, 
adjoining their present Council-house, as a site for 
extended offices; butalthough a committee then 
recommended that competitive designs for the 
proposed new buildings be invited, the cost to be 
restricted to £80,000, no further steps have been 
taken. They now report that the accommodation 
required would include a council chamber, 50ft. 
by 32ft.; a committee-room, 28ft. by 16ft., and 
two smaller rooms; and five rooms for the chief 
officials, each 22ft. by 16ft., with smaller rooms 
attached en swite, while desirable additions would 
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be a public hall and a gallery for the exhibition 
of pictures, all of which accommodation could be 
provided on the property now in the possession 
ofthe council. Consideration of the report has 
been adjourned. 


Tue annual meeting of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects was held on July 19 last, 
Mr. G. C. Inskip, F.R.I.B.A., President, occu- 
pying the chair. The annual report and balance- 
sheet were read and adopted, and the president 
read a valedictory address, in the course of which 
he advocated the federation of all the Australa- 
sian societies representing architects, and con- 
gratulated the members on the fact that the 
Registration of Architects Bill, unanimously 
adopted by a joint committee of the Institute and 
outsiders, was now before the Victorian Parlia- 
ment as a Government measure. The election of 
office-bearers for the ensuing year resulted in 
Messrs. A. E. Johnson and P. Oakden being 
elected as vice-presidents, Mr. W. Lucas as hon. 
treasurer, Mr. W. U. Billing as hon. secretary, 
and Messrs. F.‘ Purbrick, W. B. Tappin, and 
R. G. Hyndman as the council. 


Ar the last meeting of the French Académie 
des Inscriptions, M, Toutain gave details as to 
the Roman Theatre of Simithu, at Chemtou, 
Tunis, which he has recently been excavating. 
This theatre has several peculiarities of construc- 
tion. The lower part of the semicircle of seats, 
which was completely covered up when M. 
Toutan commenced his excavations, is very well 
preserved, and the place occupied by the orchestra 
has a mosaic pavement representing all the varied 
colours of Numidian marble. The stage has not 
yet been excavated, but in the course of the re- 
searches already made several coins of the reign 
of the Emperor Philip have been discovered, as 
well as fragments, showing that the theatre was 
transformed into dwelling-houses before it was 
left to go to ruin. 

2 —__—_ 

The Architectural Association.—September 3. 
Summer yisit to St. Alban’s Abbey and town. This visit, 
advertised in last week’s issue, is postponed until Oct. 1, 
to meet the convenience of members wishing to take part. 


Eenest 8. GaLz ’ 
F. T. W. GoupsmiTa § Hon. Sees. 
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The work of sewering the village of Bushey, near 
Watford, has just been commenced. Mr. Urban 
' Smith, of Hertford, is the engineer, and Mr. Jack- 
son is the contractor. 


The Lord Mayor of London opened on Friday 
an eastern wing which has been added to the 
Marine Hotel at North Berwick. The new wing 
measures 74ft. by 60ft., having a tower at each 
corner carried to a height of 90ft. The work was 
in the hands of the firm of Messrs. J. Watherston 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 


Mr. T. E. Wilford, a clerk of works under the 
School Board for London, died last week at his 
residence in Stoke Newington, at the age of 45. For 
some years he held a similar appointment under the 
borough surveyor of Leicester, and resigned that 
La 1890 for the one he held at the time of his 

6a, . 


The local board of Todmorden have decided to 
purchase the undertakings of the three gas 
companies that supply the district. The terms are 
18% years’ ) eure. on the average of the last three 
years’ profit, or £103,362 10s. 


The Government of India have unanimously 
agreed to present the requisite amount of gun- 
metal for the equestrian statue of Lord Strathnairn 
about to be erected at the junction of the Knights- 
bridge and Brompton-roads. Mr. E. Onslow Ford 
, been entrusted with the commission for the 
statue. 


The Swansea Harbour Trust have instructed Mr. 
Abernethy to draw pone for the extension of Prince 
Dock, at an estimated expense of £100,000. 


The foundation stone of a new school of Science 
and Art for Gravesend and Northfleet was laid on 
Thursday afternoon in last week by the mayor. The 
sites is on the Ferns Estate, at the south side of St. 
James’s Church. 


New schools attached to Conway-road Wesleyan 
chapel, Cardiff, were opened on Wednesday eoek? 
The schools consist of a central hall with 20 class- 
rooms, each seated for 30 scholars, ranged on either 
side, while at one end are two large rooms, each 
seating 200 adults or 180 infants. Messrs. Haber- 
shon and Fawckner were the architects, and Mr. G. 


E. Griffin was the contractor. Th 
£3,500. t. The outlay has been 


The mang of a new police station on the East 
Moor;, Cardiff, was commenced on Monday. The 
contr ctor is Mr. T, R. Waterman, of Cardiff, 


Trade Netus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Lonpon Bur~pinc Trapxs’ FEDERATION.—In 
connection with this recently organised body, a 
largely-attended meeting was held on Sunday at 
Putney, near the bridge. The chair was taken by 
Mr. Percy. Mr. Verder (secretary of the Federa- 
tion), Mr. Barnes (chairman of the Executive), 
and Mr. Stephenson (United Builders’ Labourers’ 
Union) advocated the claim of trade unionism and 
the necessity of all connected with the building 
trade organising in order to protect themselves. It 
was pointed out that, since the Federation was 
started, two months ago, 7,000 new members had 
joined, bringing up the total membership to 22,000. 
‘A resolution calling on all members of the building 
trade in the district to organise was passed unani- 
mously, and at the close of the meeting a large 
number of new members were enrolled. 


WAGES IN THE EXTENDED Lonpon DistTRI0T.— 
With the exception of the strike at Bromley, the 
whole of the disputés in the suburban building 
trade, arising out of the men’s demand for the 
advance of $d. per hour in their wages, in accord- 
ance with the compromise agreed to at the Building 
Trades Conference in June, have been amicably 
arranged. The men have consequently resumed 
work. At Bromley the strike continues, and a 
settlement is not anticipated at present. 


ABERDEEN.—The granite workers have made a 
request for an advance of 4d. per hour on their 
wages. The Granite Association represent that the 
trade is good enough at present to warrant such an 
increase, and in the interests of the Master Builders’ 
Association it is shown that, although trade is fairly 
brisk, the dull season is approaching. Decision on 
the matter has been deferred untill the societies 
concerned have discussed the question. 


Carpirr.—The Federated trades concerned in the 
dispute have agreed to send delegates to meet the 
employers, and these will be armed with full 
powers to come to a settlement. The employers 
will meet each set of delegates representing their 
own branch of the building trade in successson, and 
fix the terms of settlement with each branch should 
they come to an amicable agreement. The first 
meeting between the employers and the delegates 
representing one of the branches of the operatives 
took place yesterday (Thursday). The operative 
masons are not taking any part whatever in the 
fresh attempt at a settlement, and the terms which 
may be come to between the employers and the 
various other branches of the building trade will 
not affect them. 


KILBIRNIE Masons.—The builders and hewers 
having demanded an increase of 4d. per hour, the 
masters conceded the advance, making the wages at 
present 9d. per hour. 
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Mr. Frank Sumner, from the office of the Willesden 
Local Board, has recently been elected surveyor to 
the vestry of Bermondsey, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. George Elkington. 


At the Roman Catholic church at Chatham anew 
marble altar and reredos, designed by Mr. F. W. 
Walters, F.S.A., were consecrated for the Lady 
Chapel. 


At a meeting of the governors of the Royal 
Albert Hospital at Devonport, held on the 22nd 
ult., it was unanimously decided to add a new 
operating theatre and hydraulic lift to the building 
(which was opened in 1863), at a cost estimated at 
from £1,700 to £2,000. 


+S 


Holloway’s Pills clear the furred tongue, and act 
as a wholesome stimulant to the liver, and as a gentle aperient to the 
bowels. They are the best known antidotes for want of appetite, 
nausea, flatulency, heartburn, languor, depression, and that apathy 
so characteristic of chronic derangement of the digestion. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


e crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
information given, on wach: to CHARLES 
ghe ton Mallet, Somerset. London 
peavemaecee Strand, W. 


Prices, and eve 
TRASK and SON Doulting, 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 
NORTON, STOKE-CUNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


RAN DALL’S HARDENED STONE. 
RANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR. 
Surpasses CEMENT. ENAMELLED STONE MANTELS TO ANY DESIGN. 
West Enp GREEN, N.W.; and EasTLea, Poo. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
a pedal expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


Axsincpon.—For new school and community wings at 
the Conyent of Our, Lady of Mercy, Abingdon, Berks, 
Mr, J. G. West, architect :— 

Hutchings... ae re £4,458 
Silver and Sons, Maidenhead 
Simmonds, Bros., Reading 
White and Sons, London ... 
Kingerlee, Oxford ... ee a 
Robinson, Wolvercot, Oxford* 
Wilkins and Sons, Oxford 
Wheeler and Sons, Wantage a. 
Sharpe and Sons, Amphthill, Beds 
Buckingham and Son, Winchester 
* Accepted. 


Asinapon.—For new premises, High-street, Abingdon, 
for Mr. J. C, Clarke: — 


AS) 

for) 

We) 

rg 
oooooo°oeooo 
cooooooeo°eo 


3,092 


Kingerlee, T., Oxford £1,030 0 0 
Wilkins and Sons, Oxford .. ae 998 0 0 
Goodchild, W., Reading (accepte]) 852 0 0 
Buckle, J., Abingdon eee ate 26 0 0 
Wheeler, T., Abingdon 815 0 0 


AnnersLey.—For building Wesleyan schools, Annesley, 
Woodhouse. Mr. J. Wills, F.S.Sc., Derby, architect :— 
Munks, J., Hucknall Torkard* .. £70310 0 
* Accepted. 


Asurorp, Kznt.—For the erection of new printing 
works, for Messrs. H. D. and B. Headley (exclusive of 


machinery). Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, architect. Quanti- 

ties by the architect :— 
Joy, E., Ashford £1,095 0 0 
Steddy and Co., 1,030 0 0 
Baker, W. ... 1,000 0 0 
Wood, J. wae “ 1,000 0 0 
Howland, C. ... nc oa sen 980 0 0 
Knock, H. (accepted) ax ane 965 0 0 

All of Ashford. 


Breccres.—For drainage at the Grange poms t 
Estate; Beccles, Suffolk. Mr. Arthur Pells, FS.1., 
Beccles, surveyor :— 


Trew and Co., Ipswich £287 0 0 
Allen, Beccles ... ea ase 28916 0 
Church, Lowestoft ... ot 277 19 0 


Johnson, Beccles (accepted)... aes 260 0 0 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £277 5s.) 


BisnorsToxg, Hants.—For road making, fencing, &c., 
for the county of Hants Land and Building Society. Mr 
William Borough Hill, F.S.1., Southampton, surveyor :— 

Road making :— 
Paddington, J. F., Bishopstoke ... £1,200 0 0 
Butt, J., (road and fences) South- 


ampton ada Ae oe ee = 1,062 18 5 
Clark, J., and Son, St. Cross, Win- 

chester ... ot an me -. 1,005 10 10 
Morgan, Istej, and Morgan, South- 

ampton zai See a ove 996 0 0 
Sanders, H. J., Southampton cue Ob On, O80 
Crook, J.,Swathling. Southampton* 857 7 0 

Fencing :— 
Morgan, Istei, and Morgan, South- 

ampton ES we ies ose 224 0 0 
Paddington, J. F., Bishopstoke . 193 0 6 
Wheeler, H., Son, and Coombs, 

Bishopstoke ... ose ane &. 140 8 2 
Ayles, F., Ringwood ... a see 119 14 8 
Smith, W., Baddesley, Southampton 7612 6 
Sanders, H. J., Southampton ae 7 0 0 
Crook, J., Swathling, Southampton* 7i 7 0 


.* Accepted. 
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Bursuem, Starrs.—For the erection of a group of 
school buildings, with caretaker’s house, for the Burslem 
School Board. Mr. A. R. Wood, Tunstall, Staffs., archi- 
tect and surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 

Grant, W., Burslem (accepted) .. £4,520 0 0 


CampENn-ROAD.--Foralterations and additions, Hillmartin 
College, Busby-place, Camden-road, N.W., for Mr, G. F. 
Carr Vernon, A.C.P., F.E.1I.S., King’s Coll. Lond. and 
Royal Univ., Ireland. Mr. Arthur §. Pridmore, 140, 
Junction-road, N., surveyor :— 

Ball and Brown (accepted) ... £552 4 0 


Cuarp —For building institute and club-house, Chard, 
for Messrs. Bodenand Co. Mr. J. Wills, F.8.S¢ , Derby, 
architect :— 

Hill, F., Chard (accepted) ... £1,415 0 0 

CrepiTron.—For extension of the waterworks to George- 
hill. Mr. E. Appleton, M.I.C.E., and Son, Torquay, 
engineers :— 

Berry, Crediton (accepted). 

Dersy.—Forimproyements to Congregational church, 
London-road, Derby. Mr. J.’ Wills, F.S.Se., Derby, 


architect :— 
Eaton, W., Derby (accepted) £1,810 0 0 


EaxrinG.—For building Wesleyan chapel, Eakring. 
Mr. J. Wills, F.8.8c., Derby, architect :— 
Baines, C., Newark ... = aoe tae AD 0 


Farenam.—For the erection of two detached residences 
at Catisfield, near Fareham, Hants. Mr. Walter Judd, 
3, Norfolk-street, Southsea, architect :— 

Blake, W., Winchester ... £1,700 0 0 


GowerrrTox. — For alterations and additions to the 
Gowerton board school. Mr. T. P. Martin, Swansea, 
architect :— 


Bennett, Bros, ... nae ate nae ede OED 
Watkins, T., and Co. ... ee aa 591 0 0 
Jenkins, D., and Co. (accepted) ... 585 0 0 


Grays, Essex.—For granite road, metal broken to 1}in. 
auge, for the Grays Local Board, Essex. Mr. Charles 
‘obham, F.8,I., surveyor :— 

Quarry. Land Car. 


Per Ton. 
Grimlay, W., and Son, Mount Sorrel (Stoney 
Stanton)... 
Mowlem, J., and Co., Westminster... Guernsey... 
Manuelle, A. and F., 101, Leaden- 


hall-street aa dis «. Guernsey... O11 11 
Manuelle, Ch. M., London ...  1Quenast .., O11 0 
Chandley, W.,and Co., Manchester. Notstated... 011 0 


Kent-road Maintenance Company, 


Grayesend ... ae ot - Quartzite... 010 11 
Lyon, J. L., and Co., London ... Notstated... 010 5 
Cullis, 8. T., and Co., Poplar ... Inverness... 010 4 
Sommerfield, L., Gt. Tower-street . Belgium ... 0 9 10 
W. H. Wheeler. Southwark Bridge. Belgium ... 0 9 7 
Mundy, J., Co., Grays* its «. Belgium... 0 9 6 


* Accepted. 


Hvucknatu.—For building Wesleyan schools, Hucknall, 
near Mansfield. Mr. J. Wills, F.S.Sce., Derby, architect :— 
Gilbert, H., Kirby, Notts (accepted) £859 0 0 


Irron Covagt.—For stables and offices, Itton Court, 
Monmouthshire. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 22, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, London, W.C., architect :— 


Stephens, Bastow and Co., Bristol £4,429 0 0 
Foster and Dicksee, London 4,222. 0 0 
Drew Brothers, Chalford ... ae 4,200 0 0 
Estcourt and Son, Gloucester... 8,994 0 0 
Cowlin and Son, Bristol ... 8,959 0 0 


JaRnRrow.—For additions to Jarrow police-station. Mr. 
William Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., Shire Hall, Durham, 
county architect. Quantities taken cff by Mr. J. Ezra 
Miller, 1, Tunstall-road, Sunderland :— 


Lumsden, T., Jarrow at -. £1,163 0 0 
Atkinson, W. C., Stockton-on-Tees 1,110 11 6 
Storar, J., and Son, Jarrow* 995 0 0 
Brown, H., and Co., Newcastle on- 

Tyne... 86519 9 


* Accepted. SF 

Kensineaton.—For certain alterations, additions, and 
shop fittings at 6, Edwardes-terrace, Kensington, for Mr. 
Daniel Fagan. Mr. Charles R. Guy Hall, A.R.I.B.A., 
13, St. Alban’s-road, Kensington, architect :— 


Barker, J.,and Co. .. wea tin kiot .O. 0 

Stafford Hill ... nee ++ 756 0 O 

Whitaker, J. ate 738 0 0 

Kearley, C. F. ... 54 ¥ wae 723 0 0 

Leslie and Co.* 43 a aoe 715 0 0 

Hayden, J. H. ... ts igs oe 569 0 0 
* Accepted subject to modifications. 


KIpDERMINSTER.— For repairs to pumps at the water- 
works, for the town council :— 
Bradley, F. (accepted) ne nae OG LOGO 
Lamspetu.—For repairs and alterations to 1 to 8, 
Addington-street, Lambeth. Mr. A. Parnacott, 93, 
York-road, Lambeth, §.E., surveyor: 


Reed i ao cae £588 0 0 
Peacock Bros. ... = ane ase 683 0 0 
Lapthorne (accepted)... aes tse 559 0 O 


Lampetu.—For alterations and partial reconstruction, 
Nos. 95 and 97, York-road, for Mr. Roberts. Mr, A. 
Parnacott, 93, York-road, Lambeth, surveyor :— 

Lapthorne £469 0 0 
Peacock Bros. 426 0 0 


eee eee 


(accepted) cap aye 


Lanauty, Bucks.—For the erection of workman’s club 
and reading-room, for the Misses Harvey. Mr. Albert 
E. Pridmore, 2, Broad-street-buildings, E.C., architect. 
Quantities by Mr. R. J. Stamp :— 


Deverill, J., Slough ... “6 aia geese GO 
Easterbrook, G., Shepherds Bush... 832 0 0 
Bowyer, J., Slough ... a oie 790 0 0 
King, H., and Co., Hampstead ... 770 0 0 
Fassnidge and Son, Uxbridge... 723 10 O 


Luaypupno.—For building Wesleyan church parlour 
and sexton’s lodge, Llandudno, Mr. J. Wills, F.8.8c., 
Derby, architect :— 

Jones, T., Llandudno (accepted) ... £747 6 0 


Lonpon.—For the erection of three cart and yan sheds, 
painting shop, office, entrance gateway, and drainage, 
Spencer-place, Goswell-road, for Messrs. J. Liy ge 
and Son :— 

Appleby, J., Cornwall-road, Lambeth (accepted). 


Loyxpoy.—For alterations to the nursery block at the 
workhouse, Marloes-road, for the guardians of the parish 
of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. Thomas W. 
Aldwinckle, 1, Victoria-street, 8. W., architect :— 


Head and Son ... ade eee eae 1 SEBO O FO 
James and Daryey ... one aes 226 0 0 
Norris and Luke sed wat asi 213 0 O 
Leslie and Co. ... aa are E." 211, 0.0 
Kent, GeP. wee tee oe oe x9 0 0 
Inwood, J. ie ave eae 207 0 0 
Haynes, H. 5 kad ue net 198 0 0 
Serff Bros. and Co. ... < vax 189 0 0 
Wells, A. F. (accepted) a “ 156 0 0 


Loypon.—For painting and repairs to St. Alban’s-place 


for Messrs. Aldridge. Mr. E. J. Harrison, architect :— 
Smith ... ose, | ee hae a we. 49 0 
Pitcher ... ma 110 0 0 op 1315 0 
Houghton, E., & Son 77 0 0 oat 9 0 0 
Gardner and Hazell 75 0 0 my 900 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions at the Queen’s 
Head Hotel, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. Mr. Fielé 
G. Grierson, M.8.A., 9, Old Jewry Chambers, Cheapside, 
E.C., architect :— 


Ansell, C.  «.. ace oe «». £2,280 0.0 
Lea, H, and E, i ob «oe ae 2,695. 0140 
Hollingsworth, H. ... ise ane 1,997.0 0 
Ejwards and Medway ni Ae 1,977 0 6 
Courteney and Fairbairn (accepted) 1,847 0 0 


Mawsrizip.—For extension, Wesleyan mission-room, 
Mansfield. Mr. J. Hills, F.8.8c., Derby, architect; 
Munks, J., Hucknall Torkard* £265 10 0 
* Accepted. 


Newrort.—For taking down 22 and 23, Commercial- 
street, Newport, and erecting new shop, two floors of 
offices, workshops, &c., for the trustees of the same. Mr. 
E. A. Lansdowne, Guildhall Chambers (National Bank of 
Wales), Newport, architect :— 


Ashley, F... cit G ulew 2, OSE ape 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co., Bristol 4,368 0 0 
Parfitt, D.  «. oa aaa =e 4,250 0 0 
Morgan and Roberts ae aul 4,225 0 0 
Linton, A. . ... oa, = ee 4,210 0 0 
Price, W. aos oa ote Ay, 4,106 0 0 
Richards, E. ... aS Wee Te, 3,991 0 0 
Linton, J. ... ww ste oh 3,850 0 0 
Locke, C. “fi ee maa) oeg 3,775 0 0 
Wilkins, G., Newport Re a 3,748 16 0 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


ee} 
by —_ 


; Broadston Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Stratford, Colb- 
Railwa y Dublin oe Earl's) Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &e. grave Road 
Stations. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefiel Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Su ; 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrin Mersey Tunnel Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge _ Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwod Leicester, Glen Forest Gate 4 é 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington N orthaasyiap Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place Hospitals, 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford et & Manchester arrow Belfast County 
New Street § Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland ~ ottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill m yton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne Sch Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester. Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks. Normanton Jamaica Level firmary ; 
Batley ayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital 
i ifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under= Norwich mar School — Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe Hackney Liverpool Koad, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road Middlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhaven County Lunatis — 
Level Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow ing Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum * 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnle Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 
Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Popeicenen ; 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets I 
ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park § Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston 14 es Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Church Path Northfield 
Bletchley Daubhill allsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend ghCamp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
Bolton Daybrook Hollinwood Manchester Roade Walsall Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham Street Hospital © 
Bolts Bridge Denholme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- Salisbury Road Waterloo, Bush WINDSOR 
Bombay, India Derb Homerton change Seething Lane __ Liverpool Dublin, Island CASTLE, Government 
Br read Petting Myer ue? alia’ | Pliny, Qinaaeawondcn soho! Boards os ag 
Bowdon Central Drighlington ) ow Ro Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dubli P “ : 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar= Mansion House Shoreditch ham Stak Bhip Private Buildings in Great Britain 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne ‘Dublin Royal and Ireland. ane 
Broadfi Dundee eighley Millhill now Hal, Bir- Park Barracks Descriptive Circulars, with Prices senf on 
Broad Street Ealing Common Kemble Junction Milverton i West End Lane Dundalk ' application. ad 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun — 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


=== Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, foot ath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 
&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 
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views will be distributed into the appropriate 
places. The corresponding printed matter 
may go along with them, and the owner’s 
personal sketches and memoranda may be 
dealt with in the same way. This will 
occupy a few minutes weekly, but it will 
save hours of searching at some future time 
—a time, in all probability, when hours can 
ill be spared. 

Fewer portfolios will serve for the next 
great division—that of ‘‘ Materials,” and 
these will be occupied more by written and 
printed matter than by views. Case 1, for 
Concrete, may contain notes on the different 
substances it is composed of, and the various 
modes of concrete building. Case 2 may 
hold information about Mortar and Cement, 
without which the modern builder can do 
but little. Case 3 will be devoted to Stone. 
It may contain particulars of the prices, 
weights, and qualities of the various kinds ; 
documents showing the pressure required to 
crush each kind; memoranda of the best 
way to recognise the bed, and cautions about 
the faults to which different varieties are 
most liable. The architect who goes about 
with his eyes open will be likely to add to 
these observations of his own as to the way 
in which stone from various quarries has 
stood the weather, both in ancient and 
modern buildings, and addresses of quarry- 
owners, which he may find it troublesome to 
obtain just when he wantsthem. Similar 
information will be desirable on the subject 
of Bricks, in case 4. The colour of different 
bricks will, of course, be noted, and the way 
in which the weather affects both colour and 
substance. Case 6 may be devoted to Terra- 
cotta. Case 7 will be the place for notes on 
Marble and Granite, in which, as in No. 3, 
the strength, colour, and locality will be 
carefully stated. 

Timber, whether oak, fir, ash, mahogany, 
or anything else, will next have its own port- 
folio. A yearly list of the brands, which may 
be obtained from the journal of the trade, will 
be very useful. Tables of the strength of 
various woods to resist pressure and tension, 
and of their stiffness against cross-strain, 
should not be omitted; and information 
about the tricks and manners of the less 
familiar varieties may, on some occasions, 
prove very serviceable. Why, for instance, 
Jarch, in spite of its agreeable colour, is 
hardly used for anything but hedge-carpen- 
try ; and why satinwood can only be safely 
employed asa veneer, are bits of information 
which might chance to save an architect from 
vexatious mistakes. Slates will occupy case 
8, and Tiles case 9 of this division. Memo- 
randa of colour, price, and locality, and 
particularly of durability, will be amongst 
the chief things to preserve in each collection. 
No. 10 will be the portfolio for Iron and 
Steel; and besides notes on quality, it will 
contain the sections, weights, and strengths 
of rolled joists. Lead and Zine will till 
ease 11, and Brass and Other Metals case 12. 
Plaster, including fibrous plaster and similar 
compositions, will find its home in case 13, 
and with it will naturally go notes about 
metallic lathing and similar appliances. 
Portfolio 14 will deal with Glass; 15 with 
Paint and Varnish; and 16 with the in- 
evitable Sundries. As a supplement to the 
Division of ‘‘ Materials,” it is very desirable 
to have a few shallow drawers, in which 
samples can be placed. Whole bricks and 
tiles, it is true, are too bulky to be preserved 
for comparison in this way. But fragments 
of them, large enough to show the colour 
and the quality, can easily be kept, while 
samples of marble and of various tints of 
antique and other supsrior glass are almost 
indispensable. 

‘‘ Construction,” which is the third divi- 
sion, will perhaps be more rapidly filled by 
the junior architect than by the very 
experienced one. The man who is begin- 
ning practice will find something to learn 
from most constructional drawings. With 


advancing years, he will haye much of this 
knowledge at his fingers’ ends, and will only 
care to preserve memoranda of the unusual 
or the peculiarly skilful. These may be 
classed under eight or nine heads, as follows: 
1, Earthworks and Foundations; 2, Walls, 
Piers, and Buttresses ; 3, Arches and Vaults ; 
4, Domes; 5, Wooden Trusses; 6, Iron and 
Steel Trusses; 7, Fireproof Floors; §8, 
Scaffolding and Shoring; and, 9, Sundries. 
This division is only meant for information 
about leading structural features, leaving 
the subordinate ones to be arranged further 
on. Thus, it deals with carpentry, but not 
with joinery; with iron roofs and trusses, 
but not with iron casements, railings, or 
ironmongery. It might at first seem well to 
keep a separate portfolio for theoretical 
mechanics, and for the rules by which 
strains, thrusts, &c., are calculated; but it 
will probably be more convenient to assort 
these according to the forms of construction 
which they pertain to. Papers on the forces 
to be allowed for in wooden roofs will there- 
fore be collected in case 5, those on the 
thrust of domes in case 4, and so on. 

‘‘ Details’’ come next and form the fourth 
division. Down to this point all architects 
will find themselves collecting pretty much 
the same subjects. They all use, more or 
less, the same materials; they all need to 
know something of the same modes of con- 
struction, and they may all be called on to 
design buildings of one or another class out 
of the forty in our list. But in the matter of 
details this hardly holds good. Few private 
libraries could contain the multitude of 
details appropriate to all these various classes 
of work. Hither by necessity, or by choice, 


most architects are, to some extent, special- 


ists. They need to know something about 
all kinds of building, and everything about 
one or two kinds, and it is the details of the 
one or two kinds which intimately concern 
himself, which each member of the profes- 
sion will naturally aim at getting together. 
We may give the following as an actual 
example of the way in which detail drawings 
have sorted themselves in a practice consist- 
ing mainly of a church, school, and house 
building :—Portfolio 1, Domestic Joinery ; 
2 Staircases; 3, Balusters; 4, Doors and 
Framings; 5, Plaster Details, Ceilings, &c. ; 
6, Fireplaces and Mantels; 7, Chimneys; 8, 
Dormers; 9, Ironmongery; 10, Furniture ; 
11, Gas-fittings; 12, Piers, Capitals, and 
Bases; 13, Arcades; 14, Doorways; 14, 
Mouldings; 16, Buttresses and Pinnacles; 
17, Tracery; 18, Turrets; 19, Mleches; 20, 
Finials and Crestings; 21, Wrought Metal- 
work; 22, Cast Metal-work; 23, Carving; 
24, Studies from Nature; 25, Flat Orna- 
ment; 26, Coloured Decoration ; 27, Colour- 
patterns; 28, Floors (Mosaic, Tile, Incised, 
and Parquet); 29, Pattern Glazing and 
Grisaille ; 30, Glazing with Figure-subjects ; 
31, Church Fittings; 32, School Fittings; 
33, Pulpits; 34, Fonts; 35, Organs; 36, 
Screens; 37, Bench Eads; 38, Gates and 
Fences; 39, Sundries. In this way the 
architect can classify the details which he is 
most frequently concerned with. Drawings 
of existing work, whether old or new, will be 
added, as they arrive, to the collections they 
pertain to. Amongst these, in the proper 
places, the owner may put the details of his 
own buildings. Years after such drawings 
have been worked from, they have much to 
teach, especially to their originator and 
designer. Here he will note that he failed — 
there, again, that to some extent he suc- 
ceeded. In one place, perhaps, he found his 
details, when worked from, too small and 
delicate; in another, too bold and coarse. 
All these things he notes on the drawings, 
after being impressed by them at the build- 
ing, in the hope of doing better next time ; 
aud now and then, perhaps, he sees in one 
of his earlier ideas the germ of something 
which might have beauty and freshness. In 
this way the man who means to make 


progress is for ever criticising and correctin 
what he has done; and by the sort o 
arrangement this article is meant to suggest, 
this criticism and correction become so easy 
as to be almost self-acting. 

To the architect proper, ‘‘ professional 
practice” may be the least attractive division 
of the five. But it is none the less indis- 
pensable. Everybody, in going through 
life, has to do a share, and sometimes a very 
large share, of drudgery, and architects may 
congratulate themselves that the drudgery, 
in their case, is relieved by so much that is 
agreeable. The portfolios in this division 
may begin with the Acts of Parliament and 
local regulations. These last, in a practice 
which includes many provincial towns, will 
soon increase till they form a little libra 
of their own. Except when one’s wor 
happens to be immediately affected by them, 
they form dreary reading; yet there is one 
way of looking at them which suggests 
curious reflections. 

If we compare the local regulations of 
various towns, it is strange to see how widely 
they differ. In one place, all that the in- 
habitants seem to be afraid of is fire. They 
scarcely trouble about drains and sanitary 
matters. To die peaceably in their beds does 
not alarm them, but they strongly object to 
haye their houses burnt over their heads. In 
another place, equally crowded, fire seems to 
be looked upon as a very trifling evil. 
Sanitation is everything, and there is little 
care taken to ayoid a wholesale conflagration. 
So it is in other matters. -One might suppose 
that nearly the same precautions against 
well-known dangers would be required all 
over the kingdom. But, whether required 
or not, the law does not insist om them every- 
where. It insists on one thing here and 
another thing there. There is a popular 
demand for building regulations, and as long 
as people get rules and orders of some kind, 
they seem to be satisfied. It is the pleasure 
of being controlled, apparently, that the 
wish for, and whether the control does muc 
good or little, seems to be only a secondary 
question with them. 

‘‘ Professional Practice” may go on in 
portfolio 2 to include law reports relating 
to buildings, to architects’ charges, and other 
such matters. Portfolio 3 may contain Con- 
ditions of Contract, Forms of Agreement, &c. 
No. 4 may be occupied with information 
about Light and Air cases, No. 5 with Dilapi- 
dations, No. 6 with Drains and Sewers, No. 7 
with Ventilation, No. 8 with Heating, and 
No. 9 with Road-making and the Laying-out 
of Estates. No. 10 will contain the sundries 
which cannot be brought under any of the 
previous heads. The five main divisions will 
thus comprisealtogether about116 cases. But 
a reference library of detached articles, draw- 
ings, and memoranda may very well be 
begun with only two or three dozen portfolios. 
If it is found useful they will increase in 
number, and may finally constitute the parts 
of a much more elaborate scheme than the 
one which we have now attempted to sketch 


out. 
——__|_\__ <= —_——_ 


THE OWNERSHIP AND RETURN OF 
DRAWINGS. 


je question of the ownership of draw- 
ings made by the architect has been 
by this time pretty well discussed, and the 
obligation of the architect to hand them over 
to the client should he claim them has been, at 
least legally, established—the custom of the 
profession notwithstanding. Yet there are 
many in practice who seem to be unwilling 
to abide by the decisions, who either refuse 
to deliver up the drawings, or do so with a 
bad grace. But there is another question 
often quite as perplexing and confusing, and 
even of more frequent occurrence, and that 
is the property of drawings furnished to 
builders, tradesmen, clerks of works, and 
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others requiring them. Is the builder justified 
in refusing to return the drawings or tracings 
after the work has been carried out ? 
what is his legal right in objecting to give 
them up? With regard to the first question, 
the client’s right to the possession of the 


drawings, it is unnecessary to state again the 
dictum of the Lord Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, concurred in by the late Baron 


Bramwell and others in the case of ‘‘ Ebdy v. 
McGowan,” which was tried in 1870. 


amongst architects was, it was thought, un- 
reasonable, if it existed, which Baron Bram- 
well thought was impossible, and, in fact, 
said was ‘‘perfectly suicidal.” His Lord- 
ship, in fact, said such 
its own throat with its own absurdity,” 
and contended there was no such usage. 


The claim made by the late Mr. Ayrton 


against the late HE. M. Barry, R.A., for the 
drawings of the Houses of Parliament pre- 
pared by himself and his father, may be 


remembered also as one that went right 


against the architectural conscience. In the 
year 1871 the Council of the Institute ob- 
tained the opinion of two lawyers—Mr. 


Justice Manisty and Lord Justice Bowen— 


on certain questions drawn up by a com- 


mittee, and this opinion clearly affirmed the 
Mr. Wyatt 


principle of the above decisions. 
Papworth, in a recent number of the R.I.B.A. 


Journal, publishes this opinion, to which we 


now refer. In answer to questions 1 and 2, 


the opinion was ‘‘that in the absence of 
express provision to the contrary, all plans 
and drawings which are prepared by an 
architect in the ordinary course of, and 


as incidental to, his employment as archi- 


tect, are paid for by and belong to the 


employer both where the projected build- 


ing isand where it is not carried out.” The 
As to the question of 
alleged custom to retain plans, the opinion is 
It declared that such 
custom ‘‘ seems to usto amount to no more 


italics are ours. 
equally important. 


than a very general practice to that effect,” 


and falls ‘‘ very far short of evidence suffi- 
cient to prove a custom binding upon all 
persons who employ an architect in the 
ordinary way,” and they express a strong 


opinion that no suchcustom could be esta- 


blished. It is further given as their opinion 


that supplementary detail drawings stand 


upon the same footing, the architect being 
paid for making all such drawings as are 
reasonably necessary. From a legal point of 
the decisions have been 
against architects retaining their plans and 


view, therefore, 
drawings. 

As to the second question, whether the 
builder has a right to retain drawings or 
tracings supplied to him by the architect for 
use in carrying out the building, there 
appears to be a difficulty, as builders have 
sometimes refused to part with these docu- 
ments, contending they have been furnished 
for their own use, and that they form a part 
of the contract. We may suppose a case. 
An architect wishes to examine for some 
purpose the copy of plan supplied to the 
builder, it may be to compare with his 
original in case of a misunderstanding, and 
he requests a return of the plan, or he wishes 
to give the builder another plan. The 
builder refuses, saying the copy he has 
represents the work he undertook to perform. 
A similar refusal may be made by a manu- 
facturer or special artist to return the 
designs or detail drawings sent to him 
after the execution of the work. Both 
builder and manufacturer may reply that 
the drawings supplied are their own, 
or, at any rate, the employers have 
more right to them. The law in these cases 
is doubtful, though the ruling of the courts 
certainly imply that all drawings, whether 
original or copies, belong to the employer. 
An architect generally makes a duplicate set 


And 


That 
dictum declared that if there was no provision 
to retain plans and specifications, the architect 
had no right to them. The custom or usage 


“a usage cut 


of drawings: one of these, the original con- 
tract set, he keeps himself as evidence of the 
contract, as showing what work was agreed 
to when the contract was signed. Sometimes 
whena board is one of the contracting parties, 
the solicitor or clerk is the custodian, but the 
practice is not a common one. These draw- 
ings and specifications 
of the contract must certainly be pre- 
served intact, so that neither party may 
alter or tamper with them; they are re- 
tained for reference and for safe keeping. 
Copies or tracings of these drawings are 


next made, one set for the builder, another 
and sometimes a 
third for the quantity surveyor, or the latter 


for the clerk of works, 


supplies the builder with a set of tracings. 
Various detail drawings and designs are 
made for sub-contractors and special artists 
engaged. After the execution of the works 


these several tracings and details ought 


properly to be returned to the architect ; but 
in many instances they are retained in the 


possession of the several parties, and if 


application is made for them, they are 


refused, or the answer is they are worn out 


or lost. The architect has only one resource 
open—to summons the party; but this is 
seldom resorted to. 
refusal to yield up the drawings and details 
after the completion of the work 


Clerks 
have 


of works and 
sometimes 


in other works. 
surveyors, too, 


details, or to profit by them in some way. 


We know of one clerk of works who was in 
the habit of offering old working drawings 


to those who were willing to purchase them, 


and every practitioner knows how often his 


details, especially mouldings, are re-used. 


Manufacturers also keep a stock of designs 
by them, and frequently show them to other 


customers as testimonials of their employ- 
ment by well-known architects. 
builder who keeps his drawings may per- 
chance find them of value at some future 


day, when alterations or additions have to 
be made; their possession may at least be of 


profit to him. 


The right of property in their designs and 


details can be retained by architects if they 
provide for it in the contract conditions, or 
make a special proviso in some other way. 
No merely formal affirmations of the pro- 
fession have the slightest effect inlaw. Tor 
example, the lnstitute, ina resolution passed 
by its Council, affirmed that drawings fur- 
nished to builders and others are only sup- 
plied for the purpose of executing the work, 
and are not in any sense the property of the 
builder, and he ought in all cases to return 
the drawings and any copies of the same he 
had made for his own convyeuience. Asan 
expression of opinion, only for the guidance 
of their own members, such a resolution 
may be useful, as in the other professional 
declarations made as to fees, &c.; but they 
are absolutely powerless to bind the builder 
or the client, unless he agrees to the condi- 
tion. The same may be said of trade- 
union rules, which are not binding on 
the employer. No body of professional 
men can make laws for other people; 
but they can make agreements with 
their clients. Several architects are in the 
habit of writing on every tracing or drawing 
that leaves their offices: ‘‘ This drawing is 
the property of the architect, and is to be 
returned to him on the completion of the 
works.” If words to this effect were written 
or printed and affixed to every tracing and 
drawing which left the office the difficulty to 
which we have referred would be obviated. 
Builders would begin to learn the conditions 
under which they received drawings. As to 
the return of copies made by builders them- 
selves, of course very little can be done, 
except to rely upon the good faith of the 
recipient. Clients often require to see plans 
if they contemplate making alterations or to 


which form part 


Now the effect of this 


is 
that the plans and designs may be used 


been 
unscrupulous enough to use the designs and 


Again, a 


discover the course of drains, and there 
is no doubt the architect may be legally 
called upon to permit his client ac- 
cess to them. The question has, how- 
ever, never been authoritatively determined. 

All the trouble that has arisen between 
employers and architects in respect to 
the ownership of drawings is the result of 
the very strong and mistaken idea _ enter- 
tained by the public that the architect’s 
plans and designs are the goods which are 
purchased by the commission. Inrtead of 
being regarded as merely the instruments or 
means employed by the architect in carrying 
out the building, they are looked upon as 
the actual work or service rendered. The 
profession haye to try and eradicate this 
notion of their function, to endeavour to show 
that the paper design or plans are equivalent 
to the written prescription of the physician, 
and nothing more. The physician is con- 
sulted to cure a malady or restore health, 
and whatever means he uses to accomplish his 
purpose is immaterial to the patient ; so the 
architect is consulted to design and carry into. 
execution a building, and to this end he is 
obliged to represent his ideas on paper, in 
much the same way as the physician is 
obliged to write a prescription of the treat- 
ment or drugs required. Both have to use 
certain means or instruments. It is true a. 
prescription is sometimes lent or given to a 
friend; but such a practice is, to say the least, 
dangerous, and the lender must have a fool 
for apatient. The plans of a house prepared 
by an architect are, similarly, like the pre- 
scriptions prepared under special conditions. 
and circumstances. The professional adviser 
in each case has a substantial reason for 
repudiating any such transference or re-use 
of his opinion, and on this ground alone the 
architect is justified in requiring the return 
of plans which may be re-used to his dis- 
advantage. A prescription is a two-edged 
sword, and may kill or cure, and therefore 
its value is only to its owner; but the 
architect’s design is regarded in the light ofa 
valuable commodity that is paid for, and 
may be bartered or lent whenever occasion 
offers. 

The retention of drawings and the return 
of those furnished to builders and others 
must be made a matter of special contract if 
the profession desire to protect their interest 
and to prevent the practice of making use of 
designs which are intended for only certain 
positions and purposes. yen in the case of 
perspective views, which are not prepared for 
contract use, an understanding is necessary 
to avoid after-disagreement. 


——— © 


INCOMBUSTIBLE CONSTRUCTION. 


ITH all our boasted advancement in 
the science of construction, it cannot 
be said that we have done much to render 
our buildings less inflammable. On the con- 
trary, though the Building Acts of the 
Metropolis haye been framed mainly to 
reduce the risks of fire, they have practically 
only insured a fire-resisting case of brick or 
stone, leaving the interior—a mass of com- 
bustible material—at the mercy of builders 
without any efficient safeguards. The 
present Act, as far as the Metropolis is. 
concerned, has not touched the vital points 
to be observed in insuring the safety 
of those who work in, or inhabit, build- 
ings against the untiring fve which is 
always present in one form or another,. 
and which is ever ready when not 
under control to become supreme master. 
Everything that can ba done to check the. 
beginning of fire ought to be adopted. One 
would expect also that all means of escapo 
and communication between one part ofa 
large building and another would be 
protected by resisting and incombustible 
materials; but, strange to say, these are the. 
very portions of most buildings, dwellings 
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especially, which are of the most combustible 


and temporary character. Internal partitions, 


those dividing passages and corridors from 
are often of wood, the staircase 


rooms, 
which ascends to the top story is of wood, 
and, worst of all, they are hollow-built, 
match - boarded construction which in- 
yites ignition and rapid combustion. 


Massiye and solid timbering has resisted 
the spread of flames; but the modern casing 


and hollow partition haye become a too ready 


prey, by reason of the currents of air which 


can penetrate them so easily. In short, it is 
not only because our modern buildings are 
constructed of wood, but because of the 
manner they are constructed, that we so 
repeatedly haye to chronicle cases of out- 
break of an alarming and heartrending kind. 
Two fires that occurred on Monday last, one 
in Montague-place, Bedford-square, and the 
other in the neighbourhood of Commercial- 
road Hast, draw the attention again to the 
extreme danger of unprotected and unsafe 
staircases in houses of several stories. In 
the Montague-place disaster the premises 
were used as a boarding-house, and were, in 
fact, two houses converted into one, haying 
no fewer than 43 inmates at the time of the 
outbreak. The fire broke out at the back 
of the ground floor, and soon inyolved the 
stone staircase ascending from it to the 
second floor. One or two _ hairbreadth 
escapes are recorded, owing to the sudden 
and early collapse of the upper part of the 
stone staircase, which had been exposed to 
the heat of the flames a few moments, thus 
cutting off the descent of three ladies who 
were rescued at the peril of their lives by the 
courage of the firemen. In the second in- 
stance the three-story house was tenanted by 
four families. The flames originated in the 
ground floor front room, and the wooden 
staircase taking fire cut off the escape of 
those who were asleep in the upper floors, 
who had to jump from the windows at the 
imminent peril of their lives. 

We hayo here the record of two fires on 
the same day in which the staircases were 
so quickly involved that escape by them was 
impossible. And, what is necessary to 
remark, one was of stone, the other of wood. 
No doubt the builders of the well and sub- 
stantially-constructed houses in Bloomsbury 
erected stone staircases under a sense of the 
greater security they afforded, and this is 
still the opinion of many people who imagine 
a stone staircase insures at least a safe retreat 
in case of fire. This belief has been shaken 
unhappily only too often. Tho treacherous- 
ness of limestone, such as Portland, to sud- 
denly give way under heat is known to all 
firemen, and Sir E, M. Shaw has warned the 
public of the danger and uncertainty of stone 
when exposed to heat. A wooden staircase 
gives often a timely warning by the crackling 
and smoke; but a stone one does not. 
It flies to pieces and calcines into powder, 
as ample evidences haye shown us in the 
notable case of the new front of Foster’s 
premises in Cheapside, a few years ago. 
Still architects use stone in good houses in 
preference to other materials. Have not all 
our large public buildings and private 
mansions stone staircases of the same kind as 
that in Montague-place ? And would it be 
tolerable to introduce anything else but real 
stone? The answer to these questions is 
that natural stone should be only used in 
staircases round which incombustible walls 
and floors are employed, and not when tim- 
ber forms a large part of the interior con- 
struction. With these combustible materials 
some form of concrete stairs ought to be 
used, incasing walls of brick being the only 
safe construction in connection with build- 
ings of fireproof material. 

The wooden staircase constructed of treads 
and risers upon strings of the close or bracket 
form, are always dangerous, more par- 
ticularly when they are continuous and have 


an open well, which becomes a yeritable 


means of escape. 


floor. 
upsetting of a lamp, the partition becomes 
ignited, and the draught through the studs 
between the plastering communicates directly 
with the floor above, which is soon inyolvyed 
—thus the fire spreads from floor to floor. 
Now this communication may be cut off by 
filling-in the partitions with a fireproof 
material, or by filling-in the space of each 
above and below each floor, so as to prevent 
draught and check the spread of the flames 
to the flooring. Asat present constructed, the 
open partition forms a communicating flue 
of the greatest danger. 
the Metropolitan Building Act to compel the 
builder to provide any check. In New York 
the recent regulations require not only stairs 
and landings to be built of incombustible 
materials, ‘but that no woodwork is to be 
used in any of the partitions, furrings, or 


fireproof material. 
Building Act that may be made ought 


furnace-shaft in case of fire. 


every building of more than two stories. 


The frequent calamitous fires due to the 
inadequate rules of the Building Acts in 
London in these particulars ought to lead to 
a revision of the sections applying to fire- 
proof construction. The present system of 
hollow floors, partitions, and stairs ought to 
be abolished, and a plan of filling in solid with 
fireproof material be made to take its place, 
in all buildings of several stories used as 
and warehouses. 
The proposed amendments to the London 
Building Law (Consolidation) Bill provide 
for an opening or trap-door on the roof as a 
means of escape, and that every staircase 
for the use of the public shall be supported 
and inclosed by brick walls not less than 
Yin. thick; section 22 provides that every 
building of more than 125,000c.ft. used as 
for separate families shall have 
stairs, lobbies, and corridors of stone or other 


dwelling-houses, shops, 


a dwellin 


fireproof material. These rules do not apply 
to the thousands of old houses conyerted into 
boarding-houses, or to ordinary dwelling- 
houses of smaller capacity let for lodgings, 
such as many in Bloomsbury and other parts 
of London. The wooden partition forms 
a large part of the interior of many of 
these ; bedrooms haye been divided by 
match-boarded partitions and there is no 
The modern dwelling- 
house is all wooden partitions; the stairs are 
constructed of the lightest deal, and the lower 
flights are enceiled on the lower story, and 


inclosed by a matchboarded spandrel. What 
is to preventa fire in a closet under the stairs 
igniting the staircase? Again, the hollow 


wooden-studded partition is on one side of 
the staircase, and is carried up to the top 
A fire occurs in a lower room by the 


There is nothing in 


ceilings, the door and window-frames and 
casings being filled solid at the back with 
Any revisions of the 


certainly to prohibit hollow wooden con- 
struction, and to provide some checks to the 


rapid spread of fire, and to this end attention 


should be drawn to the absolute necessity of 
making partitions and open-cased structures, 
like “stairs, solid by the use of suitable 
material as a filling, on the principle that 
wherever there is a passage for air there is 
the risk of flame. 


STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—V. 
Equilibrium as a Principle of Stability. 


N the textbooks on physics three different 
states of equilibrium are defined depending 

on the relative positions of the centre of gravity 
and the centre of support, or on the property of 
rigidity combined with a favourable disposition 
of the form of the rolling or bearing surface of 
the object to assume rest or motion. The centre 
of gravity of a body or mass tends incessantly to 
occupy the lowest possible position, and hence 
the distinction, ‘‘stable,’’ 


Solid wooden 
steps resting upon brick walls would resist 
fire for a considerable time, and so would 
hollow stairs filled in with concrete or 
asbestos—a plan that ought to be followed in 


‘‘unstable,’? and 


‘neutral’? equilibriums are made in relation 
to the modes by which stability is attained or 
affected. In ‘‘stable’’ equilibrium the body 
always tends to return to its first position after 
the equilibrium has been disturbed. The centre 
of gravity may be either above or below the centre 
of support. Ordinarily architectural buildings do 
not come under this class, for although tall 
chimneys rock or sway with fierce winds, due to 
elasticity of the upper masonry, the disturbance 
of the centre of gravity thereby is unappreciable. 
“‘Unstable’’ equilibrium is the state existing 
when after a slight disturbance the body tends 
to depart still more from its original position; 
the centre of gravity is vertically above the 
centre of support. Buildings supported on 
compressible soils would act in this manner. 
‘‘ Neutral” equilibrium has the centre of gravity 
above the point of support, such as a globe ora 
cone lying on its side on alevel plane. A familiar 
illustration of the three kinds of equilibrium isa 
cone placed on a horizontal plane: 1, on its base, 
it is in ‘‘stable’’ equilibrium ; 2, balanced on its 
apex, it is in ‘¢ unstable’’ equilibrium; 3, placed 
on its side, it is in ‘‘ neutral ” equilibrium. 

The conditions on which equilibrium depend 
are—1l. The lines of action of all the forces must 
have their resultants in the same line. 2. There 
must be equal forces acting in opposite directions 
along this common line of action—ie., action 
and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions. 
3. The points of application of force may be 
anywhere along the common line of action, and 
therefore the sums of any number of forces in 
the same line of action in opposite directions 
must be equal. 

In structural practice if this line of action is 
represented by several stories of columns in one 
continuous vertical line, the loads of the several 
floors transmitted by the girders should be 
applied or imposed so as to act along the con- 
tinuous axis of the columns. This frequently 


can only be effected by so skilfully arranging . 


the points of support centrally that the girder 
loads on one side will be balanced by having 
corresponding girder loads on the opposite side, 
otherwise there would be eccentric loading that 


induces excessive cross strains, which, to meet 
adequately, would be at variance with economy. 


Conditions of Equilibrium of Forces.—The 


principles of equilibrium imply that all forces 
causing or tending to produce disturbance or 
change of position, or deformation of parts, or 
of the whole, are fully and effectually resisted 
by a corresponding system of opposing forces, 
whether effected by ample dimensions of parts, 
adequacy of their disposition, or massiveness of 
materials, and of the medium or matter 
ducing resistance. 
to produce displacements or deformation depends 
upon (1 
of application of the force to create static couples ; 


ro- 
The action of force in tending 


) the favourable position of the point 


(2) on the favourable direction in which its 


action tends to produce disturbance by enlarging 
the moment of the couples; (3) upon its amount 
or magnitude, or surplus magnitude, in relation 
to that of the opposing forces, or moments of 
matter. 


It is, therefore, the duty of the designer to 


effectually resist all these displacing forces, and 
his skill is displayed in effecting this in the most 
direct and economical manner, by the most 
adaptable scientific system of concentrating the 
loads and controlling the resultant forces so as 
to produce direct vertical action, and by making 
the supporting area concentric with the axis of 


loading. 

Equilibrium in Structures.—Structures of all 
kinds are incessantly under the action of two or 
more opposing forces, or systems of forces, tend- 
ing to cause motion or displacement of the whole 
or of parts of the structure in different directions, 
according to that of the surplus force. 

The prime cause of motion or displacement in 
foundations is in neglecting to place the centre 
of action of opposing parallel forces directly 
opposite to each other, or in the same line of 
action, whereby a statical ‘‘couple’’ is consti- 
tuted. The measure of the force of this couple 
is the magnitude of the active force. The 
moment of the couple is the product of the force 
by the length of its leverage arm, or the dist- 
ance between the forces perpendicular to their 
lines of action. 

The principal forces involved are those arising 
from the action of gravity, which is ever present, 
and the resisting strength of the constructive 
materials inyolyed, the supporting power of the 
soil, &c. 
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Stability.—The stability of a structure de- 
pends on the equilibrium of its parts and masses, 
on its centre of gravity being effectually sup- 
ported, This support-may be either by direct 
vertical interposition of solid materials, or by 
means of abutting support, which may be obtained 
by the interposition of beams, girders, canti- 
levers, or other sustaining transverse structure, 
which transfers the weight of the superstructure 
to the abutments or imposts, piers, &c. 

In all cases, the centre of gravity must fall 
sufficiently far within the edges of the base, so 
that the pressures will not rupture the materials 
of the base near its edges. 

In all pressures that are not vertical there will 
be a vertical component in its action upon the 
structure. Thus, though the normal action of 
wind is horizontal, yet in its tending to overturn 
the structure, it produces a vertical component 
on the foundations which must be provided 
against. ‘The differences in the distance of the 
common fulcrum from the vertical and horizontal 
centres of application of pressures,—say that of 

__ wind upon the geometrical centre of a high tower, 
and its resultant action upon the foundations and 
upon the underlying soil, determine the relative 
intensities of the pressures. 

| The resultant of an equally-distributed pressure 
like that of wind is assumed to act at, or near, 
the geometrical centre of the surface of exposure, 
and its leverage of action is the height of this 
point above the footing base; the leverage of 

_ resistance is half the width of the foundation base. 

| Conditions of Equilibrium of Buildings upon 

Foundation Soils.—The conditions which regulate 

the static equilibrium of buildings upon their 
foundation soils depend—1. Upon there being a 
safe reserve balance established between the 
gross load imposed on the soil by the building as 
a whole, and the safe sustaining power of the 
soil upon which it is imposed. This reserve is 
usually obtained by using a factor of safety of 
3 to 5, according to the character of the building, 
&c. 2. It also depends on the subdivisions of the 
structure balancing each other, by a consistent 
distribution of the parts, and of similarity of 
forms of adjacent supporting bases. 3. Thatthe 
forces and resistances exerted by and upon each 
part of the structure shall balance each other, so 
that horizontal or oblique thrust shall not be 
exerted unrestrictedly against the foundation 
soil base, such as when the resultant line of 
thrust of an arch lies outside the base of an 
abutment tending to overturn it by depressing its 
heel, and that the resultant of the imposed forces 
of the structure shall be equal and directly 
opposite to the resultant of the reactions of the 
sustaining forces of its foundations. 

Conditions of Permanence of Stability.—The 

_ conditions which will insure permanence of 

_ stability are very important, and may be regarded 

_ ina twofold aspect—1. Sufficiency of the design 

and of the details throughout, and likewise of 


known as the kitchen courtyard. The ground« 
floor story is of rustic stonework, and on the 
west and east, to the sea and garden fronts of 
the original building, is an arcading of a similar 
character extending about 10ft. from the old 
walls, and forming a piazza on the ground level, 
and on the principal floor a broad terrace con- 
necting the two wings. From this terrace, to 
which the principal rooms open, charming views 
are obtained westward of the Firth of Forth 
as far as the Forth Bridge, while on the east 
side there are delightful vistas of the gardens and 
ponds which are a feature of Gosford policies. In 
the centre of the latter front is a grand flight of 
stairs, 38ft. in length, giving access to the 
gardens. The exterior of the sea-front of the 
central building is treated as a Corinthian order, 
extending the whole length of the wall above the 
terraces, with double pilasters at the ends, and 
engaged columns in the centre. Between are 
large arched windows, with a minor ordinance 
of the Ionic order. In the centre is a pediment, 
over which, springing from an octagonal base, . 
rises a dome, the outlines of which must be 
familiar to all who have enjoyed the view of 
Aberlady Bay from the Calton Hill, of Edin- 
burgh. The Ionie order is carried through 
the new wings, which have broken and pic- 
turesque outline, and the design adopted is such 
as to give to the whole composition a pyramidal 
form. The entranve is at the southern end of the 
house from the main avenue, and through a court 
inclosed by ashlar walls, designed in character 
with the architecture of the house. Passing. 
through an outer hall—in design quiet and simple 
—entrance is obtained to the magnificent stair- 
case hall, which is the feature of the interior of 
the mansion-house. The lower story of the hall 
is surrounded by solid walls, panelled in Caen 
stone and alabaster—broken only by three door- 
ways with alabaster architraves and over-doors, 
and two niches for life-sized figures. On this 
wall for a base rises an arcading of alabaster and 
Caen stone, which extends around the four sides 
of the first floor. Facing the entrance door isan 
oval baluster arch, resting on similar clustered 
columns and pilasters. A double marble stair- 
case, starting on each side of the hall, is carried 
over this arch—in treatment not unlike the 
Rialto Arch at Venice—and meets in the centre, 
while inside the arch is a fine Italian chimney- 
piece in Istrian stone. The balustrade which 
extends up the staircase and continues round the 
first floor is of alabaster, with base and capping 
in Caen stone. On the ground floor the hall is 
38ft. by 48ft., but on the first floor it opens up 
by the arcading—behind which extends a corridor 
overlooking the hall—to 56ft. by 70ft., with a 
height of 45ft. from the floor to the centre of 
the dome. This arcading is formed by a 
Corinthian main order in Caen stone 20ft. 
high, each side being divided by pilasters into 
four bays, and the ends into three bays. Each 


the workmanship. 2. The durability and appro- 
priateness of the materials in their proper places, 
and adequacy of protection of the less permanent 
materials. 

Note.—It is implied in 1 that there is the 
power of a skilful determination and economical 
selection of the appropriate materials—i.¢., those 
which are best adapted by their special or general 
properties for each part of, and position in, a 
building ; and it is implied in 2 that there is the 
practical qualification of personally judging of 
their precise grades and qualities, not so much by 
their trade marks or commercial brands, as by 
personally recognising the absolute fitness in all 
their physical or chemical peculiarities to best 
serve their precise purpose in the structure. 

For the latter purpose in relation to building 
stone, Prof. Beare’s contribution, Burrprivc News, 
p- 628, Vol. LXII., furnishes eminently useful in- 
formation: (1) In regard to the expansion and 
contraction of stone in masonry, due to changes 
of temperature, and the means thereby afforded 
of calculating the abnormal stresses thereby 
induced in piers, lintels, and other parts when 
they are made slender, and require a judicious 
reserve of strength. 2. Also information in 
regard to the absorptive power of different kinds 
of stone as an indication of their weathering 
qualities, and their liability to the solvent action 
of rain, and the destructive ‘action of frost, and 
the resulting loss of strength by both of these 
agencies, 

(To be continued.) 
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GOSFORD HOUSE, N.B. 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


\ \ ] E give Mr, William Young’s Royal Academy 

drawing of this mansion, which was com- 

‘pleted for the Earl of Wemyss a short time ago. 
A previous ‘‘new’’ mansion-house, designed by 
the brothers Adam, was finished in 1803, and the 
valuable collection of pictures belonging to the 
house of Wemyss was transferred from the old 
house—now demolished—to that building. Soon 
after the pictures had been hung in their new 
quarters, however, an apprehension arose that 
the building was damp, and the collection was 
removed again to the old house, and the new 
mansion, partially demolished, remained tenant- 
less. It is this building which Lord Wemyss 
has restored into a palatial: mansion. We give 
plans of the enlarged house with the view. In 
addition to the internal reconstruction of the 
central portion of the original building which 
remained, wings have been added on the north 
and south ends. At the south end of the build- 
ing, which, including the wings, is in length 
341ft., is an entrance courtyard inclosed by an 
ashlar-panelled and pilastered stone wall, corre- 
sponding with the architecture of the house, and 
there is a similar courtyard on the north side, 
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bay is again subdivided by a minor ordinance of 
the Ionic order into three, by a Venetian arch 


and side openings formed with alabaster columns, 
pilasters, archivolt, and inlaid alabaster span- 
drils. A rich entablature in Caen stone com- 
pletes the arcade, and above this springs a bold 
cove panelled and enriched in canvas plaster 
work. The ceiling is thence brought into the 
form of a circular dome, all in enriched canvas 
plaster. The floor of the hall is of veined 
marble corresponding with the steps of the stairs, 
laid in geometrical patterns and surrounded by a 
border of rouge jasper marble. By the marble 
staircase is reached the principal floor (see 
plan on the preceding page), which con- 
tains the whole of the reception and living 
rooms, as well as the family bedrooms and most 
of the guests’ rooms. The picture-gallery, which 
is first entered, is 63ft. long by 20ft. wide, and 
has a beautiful canvas plaster ceiling and three 
cupola lights. At each end of it there is an 
entrance to the corridor running round the stair- 
case hall and overlooking it. From this corridor 
access is obtained to Lord and Lady Wemyss’ 
apartments and other rooms, the south wing 
having been planned so as to form in itself a 
complete little house. rom the picture gallery, 
again, a doorway opens into the corridor which 
extends from end to end of the central building 
and connects the wings. The sea or west front 
of this part of the house is occupied by three 
magnificent rooms, two stories in height—viz., 
the salon or library, 50ft. by 30ft.; octagonal 
drawing-room, 30ft. by 30ft.; and the dining- 
room, 40ft. by 30ft., and each 40ft. high. On 
the east side of the central position are two 
floors of bedrooms, and the north wing is also 
entirely devoted to bedroom accommodation. In 
the centre of the wing is an open court, the 
ground floor of which forms the kitchen, the 
remaining part of the wing being devoted to 
domestic offices. 
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A SANITARY CRUSADE THROUGH THE 
EAST AND AUSTRALASIA.—II. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


1 Boreeee G the Malay Peninsula, Mr. Boyle 
proceeded to Siam, Bangkok—the capital, 
dubbed the ‘‘ Venice of the EHast,’’ being the 
first place visited. This city, which has a popu- 
‘ation of about 400,000, a large proportion of 
whom are Chinese, is an exceedingly unhealthy 
_place, where cholera, which is never absent, 
carries off thousands of the inhabitants annually, 
to say nothing of the victims of small-pox and 
other fevers and diseases which make Bangkok 
their home 

The foul water which the people drink is 
chiefly responsible for this terrible mortality, the 
city being intersected by canals or creeks which 
run into the river Menam, and which are in a 
partially stagnant state. The excreta and all the 
filth and refuse of the town are deposited in 
these creeks, the water of which the inhabitants 
use for drinking and cooking purposes, and which 
is in such animpurestate, being practically nothing 
but liquid sewage, that the stench arising from 
it is quite overpowering. The water of the 
Menam is also very poisonous, and contains 
poisonous fish and reptiles to such an extent that 
it is positively injurious to even take a bath in 
water drawn from the river. 

Mr. Boyle has seen several cholera and small- 
pox epidemics in the Kast, and as instances of the 
utter want of precaution and indifference of the 
people, he has observed natives stricken with the 
cholera lying in the streets totally uncared for, 
and the cholera carts followed by numbers of 
children, who, from their laughter, seemed to 
think the ghastly work highly amusing. It is 
also a common thing, especially in China, for 
small-pox patients to walk about the town with 
the disease full upon them, and as the streets are 
usually narrow and crowded, it is next to impos- 
sible to avoid contact with them. 

The mode of disposing of the dead in Bangkok 
is of a somewhat rough-and-ready description. 
Cremation is the method adopted. When a 
person dies the body is conveyed to a burning 
Wat or temple, where for a small sum sufficient 


firewood is provided to consume it; but when it 
happens that the relatives have not got the 
required amount the body is simply deposited on 
Hundreds of bodies 
may be seen at any time in the temple inclosure 


the ground and left there. 


lying about in heaps in every stage of decom- 
position and decay, and from which a most sick- 
ening odour arises. 


As many are the bodies of 


is a well-laid-out town, intersected, as in Holland, 
with canals, lined on each side with trees. There 
are several handsome public buildings, including 
the Government Buildings and the Museum, for 
the ventilation of which Mr. Boyle has submitted 
plans. Batavia was long noted for its extreme 
unhealthiness, cholera carrying off thousands 
every year. Before the artesian wells were 
employed, the inhabitants used, for all purposes, 
the water of the river and canals, which receive, 
as at Bangkok, the whole of the excreta and 
refuse of the city. Batavia lies in the midst of 
swamps and jungles from which arise a poisonous 
malaria, which has a very injurious effect on the 
health of the people. 

At Tanjong Priok, the landing-place, six miles 
from Batavia, and connected by rail, the miasma 
arising from the mingrove swamps is so dense at 
night, as to completely enshroud the place, and it 
has a very sickening and disgusting odour. This 
is the most feverish spot in all Java, and few can 
stay a night there with impunity, as Mr. Boyle 
found to his cost, he having contracted the fever 
there, but which, we are glad to say, he has since 
entirely got rid of. Railways traverse the prin- 
cipal parts of Java, and the Dutch have shown 
considerable enterprise and judgment in develop- 
ing the resources of the country, which, so far as 
the government of it and its prosperity are 
concerned, is a model colony. 

Leaving Java, Mr. Boyle proceeded to Aus- 
tralia, travelling through Queensland, which has 
now a population of about 400,000, made up of 
whites, Chinese, and natives. This colony, it is 
anticipated, will ultimately develop into one of the 
richest mineral fields in the world ; but at present 
things are, as is indeed the case over the whole 
of Australia, rather depressed, though there is a 
tendency towards an improvement. Brisbane, 
the capital of Queensland, is a handsome and 
rising city, beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Brisbane river, about twenty-five miles from 
the sea, and has a population of about ninety 
thousand. It is considered a very healthy town, 
though hot in the summer, and the pure, dry air 
is found to be beneficial for pulmonary com- 
plaints. It contains a number of remarkably fine 
buildings, chiefly situated in Queen-street, 
the principal thoroughfare, some of which are 
from the designs of Mr. Richard Gaily, the 
President of the Queensland Institute of Archi- 
tects, who has paid considerable attention to the 
important question of ventilation, and has fur- 
nished Mr. Boyle with the following valuable 
report as the result of his experience: “I know 
of no method equal to Boyle’s system, and I am 
confident that its application to our public build- 
ings would very much improve their ventilation.” 

The Vice-President of the Institute, Mr. Henry 
Hunter, also reports, ‘‘I know of no system 
of ventilation so suitable to our requirements 
in this part of the world as yours,’’ which is 
endorsed by Vice-President Mr. Leslie G. Corrie, 
who says: ‘‘ There are no systems of ventilation 
or ventilators with which I am acquainted which 
answer our manifold requirementsso satisfactorily 
as do those bearing your name.”’ 

The Houses of Parliament, new Treasury 
buildings, and the Supreme Courts are very fine 
specimens of architecture, whilst the Banks and 
Insurance Offices are equal to any buildings of 
their kind in London, and are erected to the 
designs of, amongst other architects, Mr. G. W. 
Addison, who, writing Mr. Boyle ve the manu- 
facture of his appliances in Australia, says, 
‘With your world-wide reputation you can 
almost command the market.’’ Messrs. Nichol- 
son and Wright, architects, who have several 
important public buildings at present in hand, 
for which they have specified the Boyle system, 
also report, ‘‘ We are quite convinced that your 
system of ventilation is the best.” 

There is no system of sewerage at present in 
use in Brisbane, pail-closets being used; but as 
it is only compulsory to clean them out once a 
week, where the closet is inside the house, dis- 
agreeable smells are occasionally experienced. 
It is a regrettable fact that leprosy is increasing 
in certain parts of Queensland to an alarming 
extent ; but stringent measures are being put in 
force to keep this terrible disease in check and 
stamp it out, which, if rigidly adhered to, may 
ultimately prove successful. Messrs. James 
Campbell and Son, Limited, Brisbane, have been 
appointed agents for Queensland. 

Sydney was the next place visited, and Mr. 
Boyle was astounded at the progress this city 
had made since his first visit, seventeen years 
ago, it being then a quiet, sleepy old town; 


persons who have died of cholera, small-pox, 
and other infectious diseases, it will be readily 
understood that these pest-spots form an im- 
portant factor in the death-rate of the city. In 
striking contrast to this disgraceful state of 
affairs, the palace of the king, standing within 
its fortified inclosure, is a perfect model of clean- 
liness and order, and the royal Wats or temples 
are amongst the finest in the East, and kept in 
perfect preservation. ‘T'o see these temples alone 
would well repay a visit to Bangkok, as they are 
perfect gems of art, and there is nothing like 
them to be seen anywhere else in the East, not 
even in India, that country of magnificent 
temples: 

Mr. Boyle made a_survey of the palace, and 
has furnished plans for the application of his 
system of ventilation to it. One of the largest 
figures of Buddha in the world is to be seen at 
Bangkok ; it is recumbent, and measures about 
170ft. in length by 50ft. at the shoulders, and is 
inclosed in a magnificent temple. There are 
a number of very handsome public buildings 
in Bangkok, built in European styles of archi- 
tecture, chiefly Italian. There is cable con- 
nection with the city, and the telegraph and 
telephone are in general use; tramcars run in 
the principal streets, and electric lighting has 
been introduced. 

Two lines of railway are at present in course 
of construction—one from Bangkok to Paknam, 
at the mouth of the Menam, a distance of 30 
miles; and the other up country to Korat vid 
Ayuthia, the ancient capital of Siam. This line 
will be about 130 miles long, and will be of great 
value in opening up the country and aiding the 
progress of civilisation in Siam, which has a 
mixed population of eight millions; but, like the 
Chinese, the people are very much opposed to 
innovations of any kind. During Mr. Boyle’s 
visit, the first sod of the Korat Railway was cut 
by the King, and a very grand ceremony it was, 
and a magnificent display of barbaric splendour. 

Borneo, which, after Australia, is the largest 
island in the world—New Guinea ranking third 
—was the next country visited by Mr. Boyle. It 
is very sparsely inhabited, the total population 
being under 3,000,000, the greater part of the 
country being covered with almost impenetrable 
jungle. The native Dyaks are a very savage 
race, their chief recreation being head-hunting, 
and he who can show the greatest number of 
heads decorating his hut is considered the greatest 
man. Mr. Boyle had the privilege of witnessing 
a party of Dyaks performing their war dance, 
and a very wild and fantastic scene it was, as the 
moonlight shone in fitful gleams through the 
dense jungle growth, lighting up the naked 
bodies of the savages as they whirled their 
prhangs or war-swords round their heads and 
brandished their shields, covered with tufts of 
human hair, each tuft representing a head, whilst 
the uncouth sounds from the reed instruments 
and drums produced an eerie and weird effect 
that was impressive, though somewhat startling. 

The territory of Sarawak, on the north-west 
coast of Borneo, was acquired from the Sultan 
of Brunei in 1842 by Sir James Brooke, who 
assumed the title of Rajah of Sarawak, and which 
is held by the present Rajah, Sir Chas. Brooke, 
who has devoted himself to the development of 
his territory, closely guarding the interests of 
the natives, whom he will in no way allow to be 
exploited. 

Kuching, the capital, situated on the Sarawak 
river, about twenty miles from its mouth, isa 
very handsome little town, containing several’ 
fine public buildings, including a very good 
hospital. The sanitary condition of the town is 
satisfactory, and it is considered a healthy place 
for Borneo. Sandakan, the chief trading centre 
in British North Borneo, has a magnificent har- 
bour, but it cannot be called a healthy place, 
neither can Labuan, which seems to be gradually 
going down as a trading centre. 

On many of the plantations all sanitary laws, 
so far as the coolies are concerned, seem to be 
entirely ignored, the consequences being an 
enormous sacrifice of human life. The wretched 
coolies are also treated worse than beasts, the 
most inadequate provision being made for their 
accommodation and subsistence, the result being 
in such a pestilential climate that they die off 
like flies. Things are at present at very low ebb 
in North Borneo, and many of the plantations 
have had to be closed. 

From Borneo, Mr. Boyle proceeded to Java, a 
very beautiful and fertile island, having a popu- 
lation of about 21 millions. Batavia, the capital, 
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now it has doubled its size, and was, even though 
the times are quiet, all life and bustle. The 
immense and palatial buildings which line the 
principal streets, George-street and Pitt-street, 
from end to end, put one very much in mind of 
Chicago. 

The population, including the suburbs, is 
about 300,000, and it is within the bounds of 
possibility, from the great strides that it is 
making, that Sydney, at no distant date, may 
equal Melbourne itself. Very special attention 
has been paid to the sanitation of the town, the 
most improved system of sewerage being in use. 
- The Water and Sewerage Board make it com- 
pulsory for every house-drain and soilpipe to be 
ventilated with approved ventilators, and Mr. 
Smail, the engineer to the board, one of the 
highest sanitary authorities in the colony, has 
spared no efforts to make Sydney practically 
realise Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Hygeia’’ or ‘‘ City of 
Health.”” Mr. Smail instituted lengthened 
experiments with a view to test the exhausting 
power of the different ventilators submitted, 
but like the experiments carried out by the 
Sanitary Institute at Kew, the results were of 
an inconclusive nature, for though the majority 
of the ventilators were found to be better 
exhausts than a plain open pipe, yet when tested 
against each other in certain situations, con- 
flicting results would be obtained when tried in 
other positions, though in each case the ven- 
tilators were fixed clear of all external 
obstructions. These tests afford an additional 
proof that it is impossible to correctly ascertain 
' the comparative exhaustive power of different 
ventilators, especially when of a small size, by 
simply placing them on the tops of pipes in 
certain situations, and testing them with an 
anemometer or the water test, and they endorse 
the results which have invariably been obtained 
from similar experiments carried out at different 
times in this country. There is at present being 
practically tried in a suburb of Sydney a system of 
sewer and drain ventilation perfected by Inspector 
McKenzie of the Sewerage department, consisting 
of a series of furnaces which create downward cur- 
rents into and through the sewers, drains, and soil- 
Pipes, and also consume the sewer gases. It is the 
most perfect application of this method of sewer 
ventilation that Mr. Boyle has yet seen, and the 
result of the experiment will be watched with 
interest, and if successful it is to be hoped that 
the mere question of cost will not stand in the 
way of its adoption, though it must be confessed 
that this principle where tried in England has 
never given satisfactory results. 

_ One of the most imposing structures in Sydney 
is the new Australia Hotel, erected to the designs 
of Mr. G. Allan Mansfield, F.R.I.B.A., at a cost 
of a quarter of a million sterling. It is certainly 


one of the finest hotels in the world, and con- 
tains all the latest sanitary improvements, in- 
cluding the air-pump ventilators, respecting 
which Mr. Mansfield writes Mr. Boyle: ‘‘The 
efficacy of the system of ventilation you have 
adopted is so well known that comment would be 
superfluous.’? The Municipal Buildings and the 
Centennial Hall form a very handsome pile facing 
George-street. This hall contains the largest 
organ in the world. Mr. Boyle was desired to 
furnish a scheme of ventilation respecting which 
the City Architect, Mr. Geo. McRae writes: 
‘‘T shall be very pleased to recommend your 
ideas regarding the introduction of your system 
into the Centennial Hall.’’? Mr. Boyle was also 
requested by the Government architect, Mr. 
Vernon, to make an examination of the Houses 
of Parliament, and submit a scheme of ventila- 
tion, which has been done. The air-pump 
ventilators are adopted for the new City Hospital, 
which, when completed, will cost £150,000, the 
new Theatre, Conservative Club, Public Library, 
Exchange, and other public buildings. Indeed, 
it seems as if the opinion expressed by Mr. J. H. 
Kemp, architect, is likely to be fully realised 
when he says: ‘‘I am sure that ‘ Boyle’s system ’ 
will be universally specified by architects in the 
colony.”’ 

Messrs. Scott, Sibbald and Co., Sydney, have 
been appointed agents for New South Wales. 
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ESSRS. ADAMS AND CO.'S new Catalogue 
(sanitary section) embraces the special 
appliances required for domestic sanitation, deal- 
ing particularly with the trough flushing closet 
and its modification, the improved latrine, and 
lavatory basins and fittings, and ordinary house 
w.c.’8 with the waste-preventing cistern, great 
prominence being given to the flushing and clean- 
ing of the house drains and connections, for 
which purpose the circular cast-iron flush tank, 
holding from 15 to 100 gallons, is especially de- 
signed. This tank is sunk into the ground and 
connected to the drain to be flushed. It is pro- 
vided with a cast-iron lid and sunk dish and 
grating, upon which the house and other waste, 
as from a bath, &c., is discharged. Upon the tank 
becoming full, its immediate discharge through the 
automatic siphon takes place, and the thorough 
scouring of the drain results. With this apparatus 
the whole of the water is utilised for drain-flush- 
ing, none being first passed through to start the 
siphonic action. Where a less costly appliance 
ig required, Adams’s patent flushing gully is 
specially good; this is made in earthenware, the 
body of the gully holding a certain amount of 
liquid, from four to eight gallons, as desired. 


This flusher does not act with a drop by drop feed, 
but depends for its start upon a slight increase of 
head of water, as when a basin, &c., is emptied 
into the sink, &c., the pipe from which is arranged 
to discharge over the gully stone. Bathand other 
wastes are also discharged over this stone, and its 
adoption enables a householder at a minimum cost 
to keep his drains in a thoroughly efficient order. 
The same gully makes, by connecting it to a 
latrine, a simple and most effective automatic 
w.c. The self-acting trough w.c. mentioned 
has been recently greatly improved. The trough 
in gutter as now made is a most important feature ; 
the whole of the heavier matter sinks into this 
gutter, and the full force of the discharge from 
the flush tank is concentrated upon it ; less water 
is thus used, the trough is more frequently 
scoured, and the cleansing power of the water 
thus expended is very great. This trough is 
also fitted where desired with a spray-pipe so 
arranged as to flush the back at time of discharge 
of tank. 

The patent latrine is flushed out in the same 
way as the above, but instead of the continuous 
open trough, it is made of separate and distinct 
pans placed side by side, and connected together 
by 6in. pipes. This form gives greater decency 
and an equally good flushing power. It is more 
generally used for adult work, barracks, and higher 
grade schools. It is made in cream-enamelled as 
well as ordinary brown ware. This firm’s 
lavatory basin for schools is made of strong 
brown ware, and also in cream and white. It is 
formed as a solid block of ware with a semi- 
circular front, and is supported upon a galvanised 
cast-iron standard. It is one of the best school 
lavatories made, and when fixed in conjunction 
with a glazed brick dado is a very marked 
improvement upon the ordinary run of lavatory 
basins. Messrs. Adams and Oo. have lately 
patented a very useful appliance for the testing 
of house drains. It consists of a receptacle into 
which a special smoke rocket is placed and 
ignited. Itis then closed up, and, the flexible 
tube which is connected to the apparatus being 
inserted through any closet or other trap, the 
smoke is thus given off directly into the drain 
without the trouble or necessity of breaking the 
ground up for this purpose. The cost is small, 
and the apparatus of great utility, and should be 
in the hands of all interested in sanitary work. 
The same firm have recently patented an im- 
provement upon their well-known flushing siphon 
for sewers. It was necessary with their earlier 
siphon that the feed should discharge immedi- 
ately over the vent-pipe in thissiphon. The best 
features of this siphon. have been retained, and 
bya slight alteration of this vent-pipe it is so 
constructed that the tank may be supplied with 
water in any manner and at any pomt. The 
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sure raises the temperature in the entire circuit, 
but the temperature does not rise uniformly with 
the pressure. 9. The first application of the 
pressure increases the temperature of the returns 
much more than that of the risers. 10. Steam is 
better than hot water for long and crooked cir- 
cuits, 11. Pressure is of greater utility in in- 
creasing the rapidity of circulation of steam and 
in forcing it through long circuits and over 
obstacles. 12. Unfavourable conditions can be 
more readily overcome with steam than with hot 
water. 13. Hot water consumed more coal than 
steam, and was at the same time less efficient. 
This result would probably be modified in a 
shorter and straighter circuit with greater fall. 
14. Under the conditions here present steam is 
more economical than hot water and more satis- 


factory in every way, and this result is not 


modified to any extent by the style of heaters 
used. 
———————<— oe ___—_—_— 
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The Gentleman's Magazine Library : a Classified 
Collection of the Chief Contents of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine from 1731 to 1868. Edited by 
George Lawrence Gomme, F.S A. (London: 
E:liot Stock).—Part II. of this compilation con- 
tinues English topography from Cambridgeshire 
to Cumberland, and comprises notices and original 
communications of many important places in 
the counties of Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Corn- 
wall, and Cumberland. Family history is largely 
represented in the collection, besides local anti- 
quities, history, local gifts, inscriptions, folk- 
lore, &c., which must make these volumes of 
much value to the county historian, the genealo- 
gist, and the antiquary. The architectural notes 
are of particular interest in describing edifices 
and ruins which have either been much altered or 
restored, or now no longer exist. As the editor 
truly says ‘“‘ The ancient local life of England is 
departing, and if we cannot altogether regret 
this, we can still look back upon glimpses 
of it with some degree of affection and 
a great deal of interest. It was solid, true, 
and picturesque.’”’ The church cross, the 
timbered house, the lords’ hall are features which 
are repeatedly brought before us in these 18th 
century records. The ecclesiological notes are of 
particular interest, also the inscriptions on tombs 
and slabs. Thus the description of Morwenstow 
‘Church in Cornwall is instructive as illustrating 
one of the stages in the history of the Church 
in Western England. The church occupies a 
stern headland in the parish of St. Morwenna, 
named after a daughter of a Keltic king in the 
9th century, whose desire was to convert the 
pagan people. The legend of St. Morwenna is 
told in full. A font was set up with carved cable 
coiled round it in memory of the vessel of the 
‘fishermen of the Eastanchored in the GalileanSea, 
The writer, the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, ascribes 
the first foundation of this saint to from a.p 875 
.to a.p. 1000. A fine Norman doorway at the 
south entrance of present church, the font with 
its cable moulding, the old arches, the symbolic 
bosses of chancel roof are described. The 
chancel screen is said to act as the tympanum 
and to increase and reverberate the volume of 
sound, But the main interest in this notice of 
Morwenstow Church is the story attached to the 
Devil’s Door in the north side. It is so named 
according to the tradition that ‘‘ it was thrown 
open at every baptism at the Renunciation for 
the escape of the fiend, while at every other time 
it was carefully closed’’—an old custom which 
explains the reason why the northern side of the 
churchyard is, according to ancient usage, devoid 
of graves, the north portion of the churchyard 
being the reputed region of Satan, Other 
examples of village churches in which tradi- 
tional usages are found are interesting, and 
Mr. Gomme’'s collection of notes is a fund 
of information that will be appreciated 
by every student of old English history.—— 
Induction Coils : a Practical Manual for Amateur 

Coil-makers. By G. E. Bonney. Illustrated. 
(London: Whittaker and Co., Paternoster- 
square.)—Mr. Bonney has done good service in 
bringing out a book to meet the wants of amateur 
electricians who desire a practical knowledge of 
the accessories and details of induction coils, in- 
formation on which subject has generally been 
of a fragmentary nature. The amateur, by the 
aid of this manual, can make for himself not only 
ordinary “intensity or spark coils,’’ but medical 
coils, and the batteries necessary for working 
them. The book is well printed and illustrated, 


and students. 
and precedes the rule. 
numerous and complete, with answers, many 
being taken from examination papers. 
is well printed and arranged. Fractions and 
square and cubic measure, and decimal fractions 
are treated, upon rational methods with worked- 
out examples, 
operations of arithmetic intelligible to the 
student.——TZransactions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers (June) are to hand. ‘This 
number contains the address at the Annual Con- 
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——The Electric Light, Popularly Explained, by 
A.Bromury Homes, M.Inst.C.E, (London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Limited), is a useful guide 
to the elementary principles of electric lighting 
intended for general readers. The technical 
terms are explained in a simple manner, and the 
typical examples of dynamos and lamps illus- 
trated. Modes of distribution and the appliances 
used, and methods of measuring and testing the 
electric current, motive power, private installa- 
lations, and cost are among the subjects 
treated. As a popular treatise on the sub- 


ject, we can recommend it. ——A Pre- 
Norman Window at Oxford Cathedral. By 
J. Park Harrison, M.A. (London: H. 


Frowde.)—In January last (p. 190, last vol.) we 
noticed a pamphlet by Mr. Park Harrison giving 
a description of the discoveries of remains of 
three Early apses at the east end of Oxford 
Cathedral, The same author now publishes in 
like form a brochure on further discoveries in the 
building, including a circular-headed clerestory 
window in the south transept, and some Harly 
work in the south aisle, which escaped destruction 
during Sir Gilbert Scott’s restorations in 1879. 
The author suggests that the transept arch and 
apsidal recess belong to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, said to have been built by Didanos, the 
father of Frideswide, circa 735, and that some of 
the archaic features in the Norman work generally 
of the cathedral are copied from the remains of 
this Earlier church.——The Decorator's Assistant, 


for Decorative Artists, Painters, Amateurs, §c., 


5th edition, revised (London: Crosby Lockwood 


and Son), is a compilation comprising several 
hundreds of recipes, rules and instructions for 
mixing, preparing, and using stains, dyes, oil 
and water-colours, &c., which will be found 
serviceable for interior and exterior decoration. 


Painting, as applied to external architecture, is 


treated by Mr, H. Atkinson, architect ; and Mr. 


Hessell Tiltman, A.R.I.B.A., writes on internal 


decoration. Many useful rules are given about 


painting, the combinations of colours, graining 


and marbling, painting ironwork, the treatment 
of damp walls, distempering, staining, &c. The 
recipes are numerous, and are taken from a 
variety of sources, and contain instructions to 
clean gold ornaments, picture-frames, hangings, 


brasswork, oil-paintings, engravings, &2.—— 
Arithmetic for Schools, by Bannarp Smitu, M.A., 


new edition, enlarged by W. H. H. Hudson, 


M.A., Professor of Mathematics, King’s 
College, London (London: Miacmillan and 
Co.), is a good handbook for schools 


The reason of each rule is given, 
The examples are very 


The work 


rendering these troublesome 


vention, Fortress Monroe, Va., by the president, 


Mr. Mendes Cohen, and some notes on the 


Holland Dykes by Mr. William Starling, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., and numerous illustrations. 
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OBITUARY. 


W = regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Edward Ryde, Past President of the Sur- 


veyors’ Institution, of 29, Great George-street, 


Westminster. Mr. Ryde, who died at his resi- 
dence, Poundfield House, Woking village, on 
Thursday, the 1st inst., from liver disease, was 
within a few days of completing his 70th year. 
Mr. Ryde was bora at Woking, and on the 20th 
June, 1837, he entered the office of Mr. James 
Martin Sanderson, of Sunbury. He served his 
articles there, and remained with Mr. Sanderson 
for eight years, being principally engaged during 
the time upon surveying, mapping, and valuing 
parishes, under the Tithe and Poor Law Assess- 
ment Acts. In 1845 he entered into partnership 
with Mr. Sanderson, but the partnership was 
dissolved the following year, and Mr. Ryde came 
to London. Having laid out aud surveyed the 
direct Portsmouth linefrom Godalming to Havant, 
and the Alton and Winchester line, Mr. Ryde 
was in 1855 appointed surveyor to the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. About the year 
1860 Mr. Ryde opened an office in Parliament- 
street, Westminster, and five years later he 
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resigned the detail work of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, but remained their consulting 
surveyor, an appointment which he had ever since 
held. He suggested and laid out the London 
Bridge and Charing Cross and London Bridge 
and Cannon-street lines and stations and bought 
the land for those railways. He was engaged 
largely in the purchase of land for, and the sale 
of land to, railway and other public companies 
under the exercise of compulsory powers. He 
purchased the lands for the South-Western 
extension to Portsmouth, the Ascot and Alder- 
shot, the Netley and Fareham, and the Leather- 
head and Guildford lines, and also for the 
Clapham ani Barnes widening of the Windsor 
line: Land for the Tunbridge Wells and North- 
ampton sewage farms was also purchased by him. 
Mr. Ryde was concerned in the arbitrations 
between the telegraph companies and the Post 
Office on the purchase by the Government of the 
telegraph lines, and in the arbitrations between 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ané the bridge 
companies on the freeing of bridges across the 
Thames. In rating valuations and objections, 
including most of the great appeals by railway 
companies, gas companies, water companies, 
tramway companies, and dock and harbour 
companies, Mr. Ryde was largely engaged. He 
was one of the first promoters of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and ever since its establishment had 
been a member of the council. He was presi- 
dent of the Institution of Surveyors in 1880-1, 
and was the first president of the Surveyors’ 
Institution on the granting of the charter in 
1881. Mr Ryde was the author of a scale of 
surveyors’ fees, which is known as ‘‘ Ryde’s 
Scale.’? Since March last he had been a member 
of the Surrey County Council. In 1848 Mr. 
Ryde married Miss Sarah Harrow, and her 
death in January last was a great blow to him. 
He leaves a family of five sons and one daughter. 
Three of the sons follow the deceased gentleman’s 
profession, and were in partnership with him. 

The interment took place on Friday, in the 
family vault at Holy Trinity Church, South- 
port, of Mr. John Greenwood, late of Hartwood- 
road, Southport. Deceased, who was 62 years of 
age, had long been resident in Southport, where 
he formerly carried on the business of stonemason 
and contractor, from which he retired with a 
competence. Among his more important con- 
tracts at Southport for stonework were the Vic- 
toria Baths, the Cambridge Hall, All Saints’ 
Church, St. George's Presbyterian Church, and 
Trinity Wesleyan Hall. Deceased employed 
above a hundred men, and undertook several im- 
portant contracts in well-known business premises 
at Liverpool. From 1884 to 1890 he sat in the 
Southport Town Council as a Conservative repre- 
sentative for West Ward. 

The American papers announce the death of 
General William Petit Trowbridge, the head of 
the engineering department of the School of 
Mines, Columbia College. He was born in Oak- 
land County, Michigan, in 1828. Through the 
war of the Rebellion General Trowbridge served 
in the Union Army. In 1870 he was elected 
Professor of Dynamical Engineering in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, where 
he continued until 1877, when he was appointed 
head of the engineering department of the School 
of Mines of Columbia Oollege. He was a 
member of several scientific societies, was a 
voluminous writer, and is said to have been the 
first engineer to suggest the idea of the cantilever 
bridge. 

A new organ, which has been erected by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Lord, of Walsall, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Bearwood-road, Smethwick, at a cost of 
£350, was opened on Friday. é 


At the last meeting of the police committee for 
Anglesea Sir Richard Bulkeley offered to give asite 
at Llangefni for the proposed county buildings. 
[he gift was accepted with thanks, and it was 
decided to offer a premium of £60 for the best 


for the buildings, the cost to be limited to £6,000. — 


At the same meeting a tender for £2,700 from Mr. — 


William Williams, of Helaeee was accepted for 
the erection of a county police-station in that town, 
ander the superintendence of Mr. Richard Davies, 
architect, of Bangor. 


During the restoration of the Abbey Wall, in — 


Marygate, York, recently, the foundation of the 
bastion, which formed part of the original wall, but 
had been demolished, was disclosed. This bastion 
was about 6ft. in diameter, and if restored Mr. 
Creer, the city surveyor, thinks it would form no 
obstruction to traffic in the street. Mr. Creer has 
accordingly received instructions to carry out the 
restoration. 


fm 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GOSFORD HOUSE, N.B.— CALLE MAYOR, FUENTERRABIA.— 
LEWISHAM CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY.—NEW CHURCH, 
WEST DULWICH.—DESIGN FOR A BRICK SUMMER-HOUSE. 
—GRBAND HOTEL, CLACTON-ON-SEA.—NEW FURNITURE 
FOR THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, YORK. 


Our Illustrations, 


——+4+4—__ 
GOSFORD HOUSE, N.B. 
(Sex description and sketch-plan on page 345 ) 


CALLE MAYOR, FUENTERRABIA. 


HvENTERRABIA (the French Fontarabie) in the 
province of Guipuzcoa, on the right bank of the 
Bidassoa, and opposite the French town of 
Hendaye, occupies a very picturesque position 
at the foot of the Jaiz-quibel mountains. IEtisa 
thoroughly old Spanish town, originally a strong 
frontier fortress. The walls are now dismantled. 
In its dilapidation it yet preserves a somewhat 
haughty appearance, and has been compared to a 
“‘ruined hidalgo wrapping himself up in his 
tattered cloak.’’ The Calle Mayor is a perfect 
specimen of picturesque originality. Most of 
the houses were formerly palaces of the old 
nobility, and though they are now turned into 
shops, some of the facades are still emblazoned 
with the bearings of their ancient proprietors, 
sculptured in high relief. On entering the street 
by the Puerta Principal, the effect is that of a 
deep twilight after the broad blaze of the sunny 
mountains. This is caused by the almost flat 
roofs, which project considerably beyond the 
fronts of the houses, and are nearly all supported 
by carved woodwork, black with age. The 

| massive parish church, dominated by its cam- 

| panile and lantern, forms perhaps the most 

| important feature of the town. Our illustration 
is taken from a specially-prepared impression of 
an exquisite etching by Mr. T. J. Dalgliesh, to 
whom we are indebted for permission to issue the 
reproduction printed herewith. 


LEWISHAM CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuts building is to be erected in the High-street, 
Lewisham. The whole of the ground floor is to 
be devoted to the public, saving expense in 
attendance and supervision. The building wlll 
have a frontage of 69ft., and the following 
| accommodation :—Central entrance—to the left, 
librarian’s room, and to the right, staircase to 
librarian’s apartments; large central hall and 
borrowers’ counter, with lending library for 
| 10,000 books; out of this hall, reference library, 
| mews and magazine rooms; in basement, store for 
| 10,000 books, with lift to lending library, and 
‘Spiral staircase; the whole of upper floors are 
| devoted to the librarian, with exception of one 
| large room for board meetings of commissioners. 
Jt will be built in red brickwork and Corsham 
stone dressings, from the designs of Mr. Albert 
L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham. 


CHURCH AT WEST DULWICH. 


Tux design published in this issue is for the ex- 
| tension of a church erected many years ago in 
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this suburb. The addition consists of two bays 
of the nave and aisles, an apsidal baptistery form- 
ing the western entrance to the nave, from which 
it is separated by a triple arcaded screen under 
an inclosing pointed arch. On either side of the 


;| baptistery is a porch with outer and inner doors; 


nearly 300 additional sittings are obtained. The 
material to be used is Kentish rag externally, 
with box ground dressings; internally, white 
brick lining to match the rest of church. The 
piers are of Box Ground stone, the shafts of 
blue Pennant, and other internal work of 
Corsham Down stone. The roof will be tiled ; 
the seats will be of varnished pine. The large 
west window has a double order, the inner one 
consisting of detached Pennant shafts carrying 
pointed arches, The architect is Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of 57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
‘(BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: A BRICK 
SUMMEK- HOUSE. 


Tue selected design for this subject was published 
in the Burtprinc News for June 24th last, anda 
review of the whole of the series sent in competi- 
tion was issued in our number for June 10th. 
To-day we print the plan contributed by ‘‘ Smi- 
lash the Goth,’’ and awarded the second place. 
There remains nothing to add to our former 
remarks, in which exception was taken to the 
outline of the roofing; we thought the windows 
unnecessary, preferring Dutch shutters, and said 
that the Chinese-like ridge-pole with the dragons 
on the ends was considered unnecessary. The 
cornice and treatment over the entry are very 
prettily managed. The steps should have been 
solid. The author has realised better than the 
first-placed designer our intention as to the plaster 
frieze and ceiling. His cut-brick columns are, 
however, expensive features, which would not 
wear well—a consideration of no small import- 
ance in the construction of garden-houses, which 
are often neglected. 


GRAND HOTEL, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


Messrs. Roger Smiru, Son, AnD Gauze are the 
architects of this new hotel at Clacton-on-Sea. 
We have no further description to hand of the 
structure. 


FITTINGS IN NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER, YORK. 


Tuusz illustrations, and two more pages we shall 
give next week, show some of the interior fittings 
of the above. The work was designed by Mr. 
Gilbert S. Doughty, architect, of Nottingham, 
and submitted in competition with twelve other 
sets of designs last year. The whole is carried 
out in white oak and wax-polished, with gun- 
metal fittings. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Oldham and Knight, contractors, of 
Nottingham, in a most satisfactory manner. 


The new railway to Baltimore, co. Waterford, 
will shortly be opened by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. Mr. Reid is the engineer in charge, and 
Messrs. Murphy and Co. are the contractors. 


In the case of Reubsn Cull, of Enfield, Middle- 
sex, and Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, 
City, brick and tile merchant, trading with R. T. 
Cull as R. Cull and Son, the discharge from bank- 
ruptcy has been suspended for two years, ending 
July 27, 1894. 

A handsome clock and turret have been presented 
to the town hall, Cardigan, by the mayor, Mr. 
David Davies. The clock has four large illuminated 
dials, It strikes the hours and chimes the quarters. 
It has been made by John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. 


On Monday last a Baptist chapel was opened at 
Yalding, in Kent ; and a short time before memorial 
stones were laid for new Baptist Sunday schools at 
Tunbridge Wells. Memorial stones have recently 
been laid of a Wesleyan chapel, Port Talbot, South 
Wales; Wesleyan chapel at Eakring, Notts; and 
of a Wesleyan church parlour and sexton’s lodge 
at Llandudno. The Baptist chapel, Green-lane, 
Derby, has jast been reopened after alterations ; 
aud a Wesleyan chapel has just been opened at 
Whitwell, Notts. The contract is just let for a 
Wesleyan chapel at Settle, Yorks; for extensive 
improvements at the Congregational church, 
London-road, Derby; and for extension of the 
Wesleyan mission chapel, Mansfield, Notts; also 
for new Wesleyan schools at Hucknall Huthwaite, 
Notts; and Annesley Woodhouse, Notts. The 
Baptist chapel, Abingdon, is to have extensive 
renovations, the Baptist mission-hall, Bell Green, 
Catford, S.E., is to be enlarged, and a new 
Wesleyan chapel is to be built at Eastleigh, Hants. 
The architect for the whole of the above is Mr. 
Jvhn Wills, F.S.Sc., Derby. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Mertuyr Typrm InTrermEpiate ScHooL.— 
The design submitted by Mr. James Crombie, 
A.R.LB.A., London, has been placed first, and 
he is appointed to carry out the work. The 
school will accommodate 100 boys and 80 girls, 
and will have, besides the usual school and class- 
rooms, a gymnasium, workshop, laboratory, art 
and cooking class-rooms, and a residence for the 
caretaker. 


Mancuuster Trcunicat Scooon.—The award 
in this important competition has just been made 
known, and is as follows :—1st premium of £200, 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 15, Queen-street, 
E.C.; 2nd, £150, Messrs. Gibson and Russell, 
11, Little Queen-street, Westminster ; 3rd, £100, 
Mr. Ernest A. Runtz, 22, Moorgate-street, and 
Mr. Frederic R. Farrow, 2, New-court, Carey- 
street, W.C. (jointly); 4th, £75, Mr. Theodore 
Lington, 52, Oxford-street, Manchester. Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., was the assessor, and 
26 sets of designs were sent in. ‘The technical 
school is to be built in Whitworth-street, Man- 
chester, and will contain about 144,400 square 
feet ; it will include some thirteen departments, 
and the cost was limited to £75,000. The 
instructions stated that Gothic designs were not 
considered suitable, that the elevations might be 
of Ruabon brick, and that fireproof construction 
should be adopted. The competition designs are 
now on view at the Municipal School of Art, 
Cavendish-street, Manchester. 


——_——_ oa 6 - 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Guascow ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—The 
usual monthly meeting was held in the rooms, 
114, West Campbell-street, on Tuesday evening, 
the president in the chair. After the ordinary 
business was transacted, Mr. Chas. R. McIntosh 
read a paper descriptive of his tour in Italy, while 
he was the recipient of the Alexr. Thomson 
Travelling Studentship. His route took in, 
amongst others, Naples, Palermo, Rome, Orvieto, 
Siena, Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Bologna, Ravenna, 
Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Milan, and 
Pavia, the principal buildings in each of which 
he noted and criticised in a very racy manner. 
The paper was illustrated by a large collection of 
admirable pencil and water-colour sketches and 
some good photographs. A short discussion 
followed, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
essayist. 


————>—= ¢ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. James Brooks, V.P.R.1.B.A., has sustained 
a great bereavement in the death of his wife, which 
occurred on the 31st ult. after great suffering from 
cancer, * 

Astained-glass window, representing the ‘‘ Raising - 
of Jairus’s Daughter,’’ has been placed in the 
United Presbyterian Church at Troon, N.B, Mr. 
William Smith, of London, was the artist. 


The rural sanitary authority of Chipping Sod- 
bury, Gloucestershire, has under its consideration 
reports on the sanitary condition of Yate Work- 
house and the outfall drainage at Wickwar, pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, C.E., of Gloucester. 


The county town and borough of Monmouth is 
about to be entirely resewered from plans prepared 
by Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, C.E., of Gloucester. 


The Dean and Chapter have received promises of 
nearly £5,000 towards the sum of £20,000 appealed 
for to repair Lichfield Cathedral. 


A monument to the distinguished German archi- 
tect, Gottfried Semper, was unveiled on the Bruchl 
Terrace at Dresden on Friday, in the presence of the 
members of the Association of German Architects 
and Engineers, and of the principal authorities of 
the city. Professor Lepsius delivered a speech re- 
calling the great services rendered by Semper to 
architecture, while Herr Wiebe, Chief Government 
Surveyor of Berlin, handed over the monument, 
which is the work of the sculptor Schilling, to the 
City of Dresden. Semper was the designer of the 
new museum and other public edifices at Dresden. 


The oldest house in Winchester, the Old Ractory 
in Cheesehill-street, has just been restored to its 
original appearance in the reign of Henry VI, and 
is full of old furniture and occupied by art work- 
men in wood. Messrs. Kitchin and Thomas are the 
tenants, and carried out the restoration. 


The city council of York are about to seek powers 
for further extending the boundaries of the city 
borough in the direction of the townships of 


Clifton and Huntington, by the inclusion of a 


j suburban area of 263 acres. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 
A SATISFACTORY 
is reported in 


condition of 


tion of Monuments of 


mission is its financial arrangement. 


tect to the Commission. 


Commission, who are said to meet with regularity, 
and throw much energy into their work. 


Since there are some 800 monuments in Cairo 
registered as worthy of preservation, it may be 
imagined that the funds of the Commission are 
quickly exhausted. In the majority of cases the 
sums paid are small, and devoted simply to 
patching-up and preserving from actual ruin the 


various buildings, &c., where decay threatens 
destruction ; but the Commission has expended 


things 
connection with the 
doings of the Commission for the Preserva- 
Arab Art, which, 
as all interested in Egyptian archzologi- 
cal matters well know, has its headquarters 
at Cairo, and seeks to afford a stitch-in-time to 
the many fine old buildings of that city. Not 
the least gratifying fact with respect to the Com- 
Of an 
annual Government grant of £4,000E., only 
£600. is devoted to office expenses, which also 
include the salary of M. Hertz, the able archi- 
The remaining sum is 
therefore available for restoration purposes, and 
is devoted to good ends by the members of the 


phenomenon called dreaming. 


architectural than a wedding-cake. 


tower. 


for a sort of sugar-loaf mountain 


at a distance. 


withstanding all the 


of all the writers on architectural ethics. 


design would see the same appear before them 
with all the glamour and soothing ease of the 
Now I do call to 
mind that years back I dreamed a dream to the 
effect that I was to build a tower like one I was 
shown; but the tower in question was a poor 
sort of affair, a mere commonplace Renaissance, 
unworthy of an architect’s office-boy—a sort of 
confectioner’s jelly-mould, and positively less 
It is nota 
little remarkable that during my architectural 
career I can call back from dreamland but two 
instances of any note professionally speaking, 
and further, it is always something to do witha 
Not many nights ago a certain Form 
appeared before me which, according to custom in 
dreamland, may have been indifferently a tom 
cat, frying-pan, or sack of coals, but which I have 
every reason to seriously believe was meant 
seen 
Anyhow, I was impressed with 
the solemn effectiveness of the outline, and have 
had some doubts as to whether, with its battered 
sides, it did not once.and for all show the fallacy 
of sheer walls when sublimity is desired, not- 
Alpine precipices and 
‘*beetling crags’’ in existence and the arguments 


SANITARY CONGRESS AT PORTSMOUTH, 


HE thirteenth annual Congress of the Sani- : 
tary Institute will be held at Portsmouth 
from the 12th to the 17th inst. The proceedings 
will be opened on Monday next, the 12th inst., 
by a reception by the Mayor, to be followed by 
the inaugural address by the President of the 
Congress, Sir Charles Cameron. On Tuesday, 
the 13th, five conferences will be held at the 
Town-hall: one of municipal and county en- 
gineers, under the presidency of Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, of Liverpool (and formerly of Ports- 
mouth) ; another of navaland military hygienists, 
a third of medical officers of health, another of 
sanitary inspectors, and a fifth of ladies on 
domestic hygiene, On Wednesday, the 14th 
inst., Section I., ‘‘Sanitary Science and Pre- 
ventive Medicine,’’ will be opened by an address 
by Professor J. Lane Notter, M.D., to be fol- 
lowed by papers and discussions. Section II., 
‘‘ Engineering and Architecture,’’ will commence 
its sittings on Thursday, the 15th, when Mr. 
James Lemon, the Mayor of Southampton, will 
deliver an inaugural address, and papers and dis- 
cussions will be read on that and the following 
day. On the Friday Section III., ‘‘ Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and Geology,” will hold its meet- 
ings; andin the evening Dr. W. H. Corfield 
will give an address to the working classes in the 


Town-hall. Saturday will as usual be devoted 
to excursions in the neighbourhood. 
Oe 2 


THE LARGEST COLD MEAT STORE IN 
THE WORLD. 


Shipbuilding is very slack just at present, if 
the condition of a ‘‘ yard” at Middlesbrough is 
a true indication of the industry in general. It 
is reported that owing to the difficulty experi- 
enced in obtaining new work, Sir Raylton Dixon 
and Co. have decided to close their No. 2 yard at 
Middlesbrough as soon as the vessels in course of 


large sums in several cases. In the repair of 
the Mosque of Jemal-ed-din, the Ustdd-dar in 
Jemaléya, for example, the sum of £800 was 
spent ; £680 was laid out on the mosque of 
“* Kady Jahya Zeyn-ed-din,”’ and £1,000 for the 
repair of the old and magnificent mosque of 
Ifn-Tilin. Much more could of course be 


accomplished if further funds were forthcoming, 
as the Commission extends its operations beyond 
the limits of Cairo. All who admire the phase of 
Arab art that the Commission seeks to preserve, 
will sympathise with the work of the members of 
the Commission, and as we hope to some day 
have an opportunity ito visit the architectural 
wonders of Egypt, the preservation of beautiful 
buildings from certain ruin should be a matter of 
direct interest. 


I read that the restoration of the ‘‘ Old Red 
Hall” at Bourne, Lincolnshire—‘‘ Guy Fawkes 
Mansion ’’—has now been completed. This is 
one for the S.P.A.B., who euccessfully petitioned 
the Directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company with a view of saving and restoring 
the building when it was threatened with demo- 
lition on account of railway extensions, 


_ The necessity for further asylum accommoda- 
tion everywhere is something fearful to contem- 
plate. Lincolnshire seems to be in as bad a way 
as any county, and possibly worse, it being stated 
that lunacy has been on the increase in the 
county. It is now proposed to erect another 
asylum. There is, however, it appears, a work- 
house at Spalding capable of accommodating 400 
persons, and now only occupied by 80 inmates, 
and an alternative to building another asylum 
has been suggested—viz., the employment of this 
building for the reception of lunatics. If it be 
found that the Spalding Workhouse is always as 
empty as at the present time, and the building 
were suitable, it would seem a sensible thing to 
turn it into an asylum and build a smaller work- 
house. The probability is that the building is alto- 
gether unsuitable without conversion, in which 
case all will agree that a new asylum will be 
more to the purpose and more beneficial to the 
unfortunate people who would occupy it. 


Do painters ever have the subjects and compo- 
sition of their pictures revealed to them in their 
dreams? asks the contributor on art matters to 
the St. James’s Gazette; and I am caused to 
wonder in a similar manner whether there ever 
appeareth in dreams to the architect divers and 
curious architectural conceptions. That new 
order or style of architecture for which we have 
been so long looking may perhaps be some day 
revealed in this way. Someone there certainly 
was in history or fiction who used to keep draw- 
ing materials, &c., ready to hand in case of any 
magnificent architectural idea occurring to him 
in his slumbers. Was it not our old guide, com- 
panion, philosopher, and friend—Pecksniff, to 
wit? The faculty of dreaming architectural 
compositions would be an invaluable one to com- 
peting architects, who, having racked their brains 
in futile endeavours to find a new outline for the 
one hundred and seventy-seventh gable in their 


construction are completed. For some time, itis 
said, batches of men have been paid off week by 


week, and it is expected that in a month or six 


weeks all the hands will be discharged—until 
quite recently 600 in number. 


It is pitiable to think of a body of men having 
first called to their aid a professional referee, 
sitting down and deliberating as to whether they 
are bound to observe his decision. Such appears 
to have been the case in the competition for the 

lanelly Town Hall, where the Local Board, 
having received Mr. Barry’s report, immediately 
ask whether there is anything binding them to 
respect the same. Itis no great mystery to me 
how this happens, sad as it is from the point of 
view of architectural competitors. Doubtless 
the ideas of a town council do not ordinarily run 
on pure architectural devices, but-would be in 
the way of something a little lighter and more 
‘‘ornamental.” One can therefore easily under- 
stand that there might be a design or two very 
captivating to even the Cambrian imagination, 
and there would be a temptation to over-ride the 
assessors’ award, and to adopt the more taking 
design. This is one of the inevitable evils 
accompanying the appointment of assessors. If 
anyone can show how it is to be remedied, a great 
benefit will be conferred on the a ert 

OTH. 


eh 


CHIPS. 


New and enlarged Wesleyan school buildings at 
Winchester were opened on Tuesday week. The 
cost of tne alterations has been £1,005, and accors- 
modation is now provided for 400 children. Mesers. 
Colson and Son, of Winchester, are the architects 
and Mr. Hutchings is the contractor. 


On Saturday the Primitive Methodists at Trimdon 
Grange, co. Durham, opened a new church. Tahoe 
building is of red brick with stone facings, and of 
Gothic style. The plans are from the designs of 
Mr. J. F. Longstaff, Trimdon Grange, under whose 
superintendence the building has been erected. The 
builcer is Mr, Burn, of Hartlepool. The cost is 
about £600. 


Works of water supply have just been completed 
at Netherlee-bridge tor the Widnes local board. 
Messrs. C. O. Ellison and Son, of Liverpool, are 
the architects and Messrs. Henshaw and Sons the 
contractors. 


The Glasgow and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany are making arrangements for an extension of 
their carriage and waggon repairing shops at Kil- 
marnock, at an estimated cost of £4,000, to meet 
the cequieete of their largely increased rolling 
stock, 


A new turret clock, placed in the tower of St. 
Peter’s Church, Peterchurch, was started last week. 
it has been constructed by Messrs. John Smith and 
Sons, of Derby, at a cost of £150, and has two six- 
feet dials. 


Re Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 

visited on Tuesday the new Cold Meat 
Store of Messrs. Nelson Brothers (Limited), 
Lambeth. This store is said to be the largest in 
the world, being capable of holding 270,000 
sheep. It was designed by Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, Bart., and Mr. H. Graham Harris. The 
store may roughly be described as a brick box 
150ft. long by 150ft. wide, and 40ft. deep, 
buried in the ground to the extent of 20ft. The 
only openings into it are at the top. Inside this 
brick box is a wooden one disconnected from the 
brick wall, and having six wooden floors in it, 
these being so constructed that cold air can 
circulate through them. 

In order that the unloading of the barges 
which receive the meat from the ships in the 
docks below bridge may be expedited as much as 
possible, a 100ft. jetty has been constructed 
whick, with a private dock inside the wharf, wi 
enable eleven barges to be unloaded at one time. 
Ample provision has been made for the distribu- 
tion of the meat for the purpose of consumption ; 
as many astwenty vans can be loaded at one time. 

The cooling is effected by two De la Vergne 
engines and apparatus, and by two of Messrs. 
Hasiam’s cold-air machines. The store is lighted 
by electricity, and has all modern lifting and 
other necessary appliances. During the last 
twelve months two and a half million sheep have 
been imported by Messrs. Nelson Brothers. 


—_———— Oe 


A new pig market is being provided by the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham in Mountagu-street, to take 
the place of that in the Smithfield. The market 
covers in an area of 3,200 square yards. The roof is 
partly glazed and partly slate, and is carried on iron 
girders and columns, the walls being of brick, the 
floors of blue brick set in cement, and the pens of 
iron. The cost willbe about £19,000, and Mr, C.A. 
Horton, of Brierley-hill, is the contractor, 


At a meeting of the building committee and 
trustees of the United Methodist Free Churches, 
held at the U.M.F.C. rooms, Markhouse-road, 
Walthamstow, on Saturday evening last, it was 
unanimously decided to accept the plans and ~ 
desigus prepared by Mr. J. Williams Danford, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, of 100c, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., for the new church buildings 
proposed to be erected in Walthamstow. ‘The total 
cost of the scheme will be about £4,000. Mr, Dunford 
has been instructed to proceed with the work at 
once. 


Part of the Long Mead Estate (about ten acres), 
at Bishopstoke, has been secured by the County of 
Hants Land and Building Society. The site is 
separated from’ the village and the Fair Oak- 
road by a stream, and access to the site is to be 
obtained by a bridge. Mr, Crook, of Swathling. 
has the building of the bridge forthe company, an 

commenced operations last week. The proposed 
bridge will be 40ft. wide, and is situate below St. 
Agnes, on the Fair Oak-road. For the construction 
of roads and fences, the tender of Mr. J. Butt, of 
Southampton, has been accepted at £1,006. 
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and meeting any of the horizontal lines (in per- 
spective) of the roof ; say, the eaves at x. From 
x we draw a line xa3 to the vanishing point, 
and find the projection of a thereon at a3. The 
point a3 is now on a line perpendicular to the 
line of the eaves, and is contained in the plane 
a a32, in the same plane as Awa. We bring this 
plane 243 parallel to the picture planes by 
means of the horizontal line a3a1 meeting the 
line of the eaves at al. The plane a3 al is 
parallel to the plane of the picture, and is in the 
same planeasAwzla. Aline from al, through a, 
to a2 gives us aa2, the shadow lineof Aa. Thus 
by means of either method we arrive at the same 
result. 

Let us now turn to Fig. 10, and construct the 
shadows thrown by the chimneys and dormer 
window. For the chimney AB D, we will em- 
ploy the first system ; the student may test its cor- 
rectness by means of the second method. We 
have to find the shadow lines of the vertical 
angles of the chimney Aal, Bbl, Cel. We 
prolong the line al, 41, representing the slope of 
the roof, and from B we draw a line to the 
vanishing point, and meeting 61 a1 prolonged 
at 01. From 01 we draw a line from the other 
vanishing point, and meeting the horizontal line 
drawn from B at 4, join 4 61, and from B draw 


& SHADOWS IN PERSPECTIVE.—V. 
By Artur Vy PARMINTER. 


Gage next study will be that of shadows 
thrown or received by inclined planes, 


of the lines of the roof. We have, therefore, 
found the line of intersection av of the roof 
plane with another plane A «a perpendicular 
to it. Now the plane and the intersection with 
the roof that we wish to find is a plane parallel 
such as that of a chimney or dormer against the | to the picture plane, and containing the rays of 
sloping side of a roof. The system is the same | light. We must, therefore, turn the plane Axa 
in principle as for the foregoing examples, but is | on the vertical axis A @ until it becomes parallel 
naturally a little more intricate, especially for | to the picture plane. To do this we draw from 
those who have little or no knowledge of | A a horizontal line Awl, and from « a line from 
descriptive geometry. But attention to the 
rules and care in drawing the constructional 
lines will soon overcome any little difficulty that 
may at first occur. 

The rays of light are still supposed to come 
parallel to the picture plane, and at any given 
angle to the horizontal plane, as RLI and RL. 

We will first take the Fig. 11, and construct 
the shadow supposed to be thrown by the vertical 
line A a against the plane of the roof. We will 
consider two methods for finding the shadow ; 
each one may be employed when the other is 
found inconvenient. 

We know that, to have the line of shadow of 
Aa, we must find the line where the plane, pass- 
ing by Aa and containing the rays of light, 
intersects the plane of the sloping roof. ‘This 
line of intersection will be the shadow-line of 


Aa. A student of descriptive geometry will have Soe hie an the line in the direction of the rays of light 
. no difficulty in finding the line of intersection ; baie RLI, meeting 6 01, at b2; 01 02 is the shadow 
but we will proceed in a manner perfectly clear AS sa! of B 41. Likewise from point A we draw the 

to those who have no knowledge of this science. j x horizontal line Aa, meeting the line from the 


vanishing point at a. The intersection of the 
line joining aa1, and the light line from A at 
a2, gives us the shadow point of A. Point ¢2, 
the shadow of ¢, will be the intersection of the 
line from a2 to the vanishing point, and the line 
of light from c. 

For the shadow of the chimney on the crest of 
the roof, we will suppose that the point of meet- 
ing of the line 0 0 and the line from ~, represent- 
ing the angle of the roof, is inconveniently 
placed. We may take any other point—say, the 
point X on the line aX, and from this point x 
draw the lines from the vanishing points and the 
horizontal line from #1, meeting them at rl, #2. 
The shadow point of 0 will be 02, and the 
shadow line of 0 # will be 02 #. 


Through point A we draw a line A « to the 
yanishing point to the left, and from the lower 
point a, where the vertical Aa meets the roof, 
we draw a line aw parallel to the slope of the 
roof plane, and meeting Aw at. (This line a # 
is, in reality, not perfectly parallel to the slant 
of the roof, for all these lines should converge to 
the aérial vanishing point of the roof; but in 
ordinary perspective the difference is so slight, 
that we will not take it into account.) Wehave 
now a plane Awa perpendicular to the roof 
plane, and intersecting it by the line aw. This 
plane Awa is evidently perpendicular to the 
roof plane, for the line A a is vertical, the angle 
zAqais aright angle in perspective, and the line 
Ax goes to the vanishing point other than that 


the vanishing point to the right, meeting the 
horizontal Azl atl. We join vla. The plane 
Awa is now brought parallel to the picture plane 
in the plane A «1a, the point « becomes 1, and 
the line A x is now the horizontal A iAile MND 
line of intersection with the roof ax is now al, 
and is the intersection of the plane A ala with 
the roof. A line from A in the direction R LI will 
give us the shadow point of A at a2; therefore, 
a a2 is the shadow line of A a. 

The second method may seem simpler. From 
a we draw ax, representing the slant of the roof, 


To construct the shadow of the dormer window 
we will employ the second method (it would be 
good practice to verify the result by means of the 
first method). From 2, the lower point of Ez, 
we have the line xz, representing the angle of 
the roof. From on the eayes we draw the line 
zeto the left vanishing point, and find thereon 
the projection of Ew at e. A horizontal line 
from ¢ meets the eaves at e1, the line from ¢1 
through «, and meeting the line of light from E 
at ¢2, wili give us ¢ 2%, the shadow line of E z. 
Similarly for the shadow of point G, we find its 
projection on the roof plane at z, and draw x z, the 
slant of the roof, and by means of the line 
from z on the eaves to the vanishing point, we 
find the projection g of G on the horizontal 
plane. The horizontal from g will give usgl, 
and the line from this point through « gives us 
the point g2 on the line of light from G. The 
shadow of point f is found in a similar manner 
by means of its projection on the roof at f. We 
have thus f 2 72, the shadow line of FG; J2H 
joined is evidently the shadow line of FH. Or 
the shadow of F may be more conveniently found 
by means of the first method, and the lines to the 
vanishing points from H. The student will 
easily find for himself the shadow of the slantin g 
eaves against the gable by means of the con- 
structional lines a J, bc, &e. 

The construction of the shadows of the eaves 
of the house against the wall plane should 
present no difficulty, for it is simply a repetition 
of the last article for vertical lines, the points V Vv, 
&c., being contained by these vertical lines. V is 
a point on the vertical line V v at a certain 
distance from the wall-plane W,w. We draw from 
any point on the vertical line Ww—say, the point w 
—lines from the vanishing points, and from the 
lower point V obtain a horizontal line, meeting 
the line from w at V 2. The intersection of the 
vertical from V 2, and the line of light from V 
gives us V 1, the shadow point of V. The line 
V1, V1 from the vanishing point is therefore the 
shadow of VV. The shadow of the eaves at S 
and AA is found in a similar manner. The 
shadow of A A is, however, stopped by the pro- 
jecting window board ; we therefore first find the 
shadow as if thrown against the wall, and then 
the intersection of the plane of the shadow with 
the projecting board, giving us a a, the shadow of 
AAon the board. The student will construct 
for himself the shadow cast by the window- 
board. The shadows of the slightly projecting 
rafters are found by means of lines in the direc- 
tion of the rays of light meeting the shadow lines 
already obtained of the eaves. 
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A new organ, built at a cost of £500 by Messrs. 
Harrison and Harrison, of Durham, was opened in 
the Baptist chapel, Idle, near Bradford, on 
Friday, 

A large block of residential flats is in course of 
erection near the Minet Library, Knatchbull-road, 
Brixton. The floors are constructed of steel 
girders set in cement. Each set of three rocms, 
with a scullery and offices, is self-contained within 
a door opening from the central staircase. The 
Co-operative Builders are the contractors, and 
the property belongs to the Tenant-Co-operators’ 
Company, Limited. 


The Lord Mayor of London inaugurated on 
Monday the completion of the sea-front improve- 
ments at Rhyl, which have been accomplished by 
the Rhyl Commissioners during the past twelve 
months at a cost of nearly £10,000. The principal 
works have been the asphalting of the promenade, 
the erection of several shelters and ladies’ cloak- 
rooms, and the provision of a fountain in the centre 
of the esplanade, 


At a meeting of the board of mana ement of the 
Midland Deaf and Damb Institution, held on 
Monday, September oth, the Mayor of Derby in 
the chair, Mr, W. J. Phillips was appointed clerk 
of the works for the new institution now in course 
of erection in Friargate, Derby, at a cost of over 
£11,000. Mr. Phillips has had very considerable 
experience as a clerk of works, and is now engaged 
at a large mansion which is being erected in Maid- 
stone under the superintendence of Messrs, A. 
Waterhouse, R.A., and Son. 


The Aylesbury extension of the Metropolitan 
Railway, opened on the Ist inst., from Chalfont- 
road to Aylesbury, is 164 miles in length, and has 
been built at a cost of £380,000, or £22,000 per mile 
for land and works, the price paid for land 
averaging £238 per acre. Mr. J.T. Firbank was 
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ondon and Aylesbury, hitherto 43 miles by the 
North-Western route and 50 miles by the Pion 
Western, to 39 miles, 


It reduces the distance between /§ 
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AnERDEEN.—Extensive additions to the gas- 
works, estimated to cost £80,000, were sanctioned 
on Monday by the town council of Aberdeen. 
In order that the works may be carried out 
applications will be made to Parliament in the 
ensuing session for a Bill to authorise the Council 
to borrow an additional sum of £90,000 in con- 
nection with the gas undertaking. The Council 
had before it reports on the proposed works by 
Mr. Samuel Stewart, Greenock, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith, the Aberdeen gas manager. Ac- 
cording to these, the bench containing 80 retorts, 
heated by the open furnaces, will be recon- 
structed, so as to contain 128 retorts on the 
regenerative system. This alteration will give 
retort power for about four years. The present 
gasholder capacity is 2,100,000c.ft., while the 
largest daily consumption last winter was 
2,300,000ft., and to remedy this there will be 
erected an additional gasholder of at least 
3,000,000c.ft. capacity. Another retort-house, 
to contain 224 retorts, will be built alongside the 
present one; and an additional purifier-house, 
scrubbers, and condensers will be built as re- 
quired. - 


Tuer InvERNEss AND AvieMoRE Linz.—The 
directors of the Highland Railway Company have 
resolved to proceed at once with the construction © 
of the last section of the new direct line from 
Inverness to Aviemore and the south, the 
deviation and shortening of which recently 
received Parliamentary sanction. The new line 
is to commence at Inverness, and running up 
through Culloden wood, will be carried over the 
river Nairn by a stone viaduct of 570 yards in 
length, and from d8ft. to 129ft. in height. 
There will be 27 arches of 50ft. span, while the 
central arch will have a span of 100ft. The 
deviation line, which is over seven miles in length, 
will terminate at Culdoich, from which point to 
Carr Bridge large squads of workmen are at 
present engaged in the work of construction. — 
From Inverness to the Nairn viaduct there will 
be a double line of rails ; but beyond that point 
the line will be single. A station is to be erected 
near Culloden Moor. The first section of the 
line, from Aviemore to Carr Bridge, has already 
been opened, 

SuNDERLAND.—The Marquis and Marchioness 
of Londonderry visited Sunderland on Friday for 
the purpose of placing a block in the Roker Pier, 
which is at present in course of construction for 
the river Wear commissioners, The length of 
the pier will be 2,900ft. It is six years since the 
foundation-stone was laid. The foundations are ‘ 
composed of huge bags of concrete, varying in — 
weight from 56 tons to 116 tons. The super- 
structure is composed of huge blocks, some as 
heavy as 45 tons, Last year the commissioners 
decided to proceed with a pier 2,870ft. long, to 
protect the harbour from the south-east, which 
is now progressing satisfactorily. These two 
piers, when completed, will inclose a harbour 
haying an area of 125 acres, with an entrance 
600ft. wide, and a depth of water of 45ft. The 
total outlay on the scheme will be £400,000. : 
Mr. H. H, Wake is the engineer. 
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Biacxpoout.—Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, the 
architects, report satisfactory progress of the 
works of the tower. Messrs. Neill have now 
completed their contract for the foundations of 
the tower and for the foundations of the brick 
keep surrounding the tower ; and the contract for 
the superstructure has been let to Messrs. James 
Cardwell Brothers, of Blackpool, who will pro- 
ceed at once with the work. Messrs. Heenan and 
Froude are proceeding rapidly with the prepara- 
tion of the ironwork in the yard, and the actual 
erection of the tower pillars has been commenced. 
The first group of pillars, 55ft. in height, has in- 
deed been completed, and the steelwork for the 
second group is on the ground. 


NewcastLe-on-Tynz.— The Station Hotel 
adjoining the Central Station has just been com- 
pleted for the North Eastern Railway Company. 
It has a frontage of 310ft. 6in., and is five stories 
in height above the ground floor. It is Italian 
Renaissance of a severe type in style, and has 
been designed and carried out by Mr. William 
Bell, the N.E.R. Co.'s architect, the chief clerk 
of works being Mr. Richard Story. Burmantofts 
faience from Leeds is largely utilised for decora- 
tion. The contractor for the whole building was 
Mr. Walter Scott, under whom the following 
sub-contractors have carried out the different 
classes of work :—The Leeds Fireclay Co., faience 
work; R. Hardman, Powell, and Co., Birming- 
ham, balustrading; Benham and Sons, London, 
cooking and hot water, &c. ; Messrs. Diespecker 
and Co., London, Roman mosaic work; Mr. 
J. F. Ebner, London, the parquet flooring ; 
Messrs. Emley and Son, Newcastle, marble work. 
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CHIPS, 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the city council of 
Worcester it was decided to invite Messrs. T. and 
C. Hawkesley to submit plans and estimates for a 
seweiage scheme {for the city. 


Memorial stones of a Congregational manse were 
laid at Snodland, Kent, on Friday. Mr. Tomlin, 
of Snodland, is the contractor, 


The foundation-stone of a new Congregational 
church at Ashton-on-Mersey was laid on Saturd ay 
last. The building will have seating accommodation 
for 350 persons, and will cost £2,000. The contract 
is being carried out by Mr. J. E. Dean from 
the designs of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead. 


The foundation-stone of the free public library for 
Southampton was laid by Mr. James Lemon, 
F.R.1.B.A., the Mayor, on Wednesday week. Mr. 
E. J. Guy, of Portsmouth, is the architect, and 
Messrs. G. Scammell and P. H. Dowdell, of 
Port: pete are the contractors. The cost will be 


> 


Contractors’ men are now making preparations 
for sinking a trial cylinder in the Forth about 660 
yards below the entrance to the river Carron, to 
ascertain the nature of the strata, with a view to 
preparing plans for a proposed new deep-water 
entrance aud new docks for Grangemouth. The 
cylinder is to be sunk out in the channel at the depth 
of ldft. at low water, and the work has been 
entrusted by the Caledonian Railway Company to 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, Westminster, who are at 
present constructing the West Highland Railway. 


The removal of the flagstaff upon the summit of 
the Round Tower turret at Windsor Castle, owing 
to its unsafe condition, was commenced early on 
Saturday morning. The flagstaff was erected about 
1829. The height of the mast, which was of Nor- 
Wegian pine, was upwards of 70ft., of which 52ft. 
was visible above the parapet. The new mast is to 
be supplied by the Admiralty, and will be erected 
upon the tower before the return of the Queen 
from Scotland. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops of Scotland have 
decided to erect a new college at Blairs, to take the 
place of the present institution, St. Mary’s College. 
The new college is to provide accommodation for 
100 students, in addition to laboratories and class- 
rooms, and quarters for the rector and professors. 
The cost will be about £20,000. 


The Manchester city council resolved, on Wednes- 
day, after a long discussion, that the recent report 
presented to them on the Ship Canal affairs, to- 
gether with a letter from Lord Egerton of Tatton 
soliciting a further loan of at least one million and 
a half from the corporation to the Canal Compan 
to complete the works, should be referred to the 
Ship Canal special committee of the corporation to 
investigate, and to report the terms and conditions 
on which they would recommend that the assist- 
ance should be rendered, 


5 
: 


The sub-committee of the town council of Edin- 
burgh charged with the carrying through of the 
arbitration with the North British Railway Com- 
papy regarding the price to be paid by the com- 
pany to the corporation for the portion of the Hast 
and West Princes’-street Gardens, which have been 
appropriated for railway purposes, have resolved to 
claim £150,000 compensation. There are about 
two acres scheduled. The arbitration will come on 
for hearing in the first week of October. The ~ 
Right Hon. Baron Shand is the umpire, 


A bacon factory is in course of erection at.Ash- 
ford, Kent. It is being carried out by Mr. Henry 
Knock, builder, of Ashford, and satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made. The chimney shaft has 
already been commenced, and has been raised to a 
height of l0ft. The factory, which is under the 
supervision of Mr. He J. Jeffery, M.S.A. 
architect and surveyor, of Ashford, Kent, will 
stand upon a spacious site near the Victoria Mills, 
and a siding by the South Hastern Railway 
Company has been made, 


The town council of Aberdeen resolved on 
Monday to proceed with the lighting of the eastern 
district of the city by electricity, at an estimated cost 
of £24,000, in accordance with the report of Prof. 
Kennedy, of London. About 7,000 lamps of eight- 
candle power will be provided. 


: 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


tis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
eommunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
eooete to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ons. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
g. Passmoznz EpwaArbDs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. ix 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s. 0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Oape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The ered for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


ments) is 6d. Ret line of eight words (the first line 
coun’ as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 


leks can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant 4 
er “Situations Wanted” is Onn SHILLine for Twenty= 
your Worops, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
mua reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure insez- 


NOTICE, 


* Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound yolumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVL, 
.» L, LL, LOM, LIV., LVil, LX, LX., 
LXi., and LXIl. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former yolumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, 28 many of them soon run out of print, 


Recretvep.—F. G. and Oo.—S8. African.—B. 8. M 
Thos. Geo. N.—G. R. and Y. B. Co.—P. D. (Dublin). 


Correspondence. 


SUITABILITY OF SITES FOR THEATRES. 
To the Editor of the Burnpine News. 


Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to 
your report upon the evidence given before the 
Select Committee on Theatres, and in criticising 
my evidence you assume that I disregard the 
question of suitability of site. 

In this you are wrong. The evidence I gave 
was that a theatre should be erected on a suitable 
site ; but the first consideration, having obtained 
a site upon which a sufficient number of exits 
could be obtained, was that there should be every 
endeavour to make a building as far as possible 
fireproof, and I put this before the absolute 
isolation of a theatre site, 

It was only upon this question of the absolute 
isolation that I considered there could be any dis- 
regard of the question of site, and in my evidence 
I clearly pointed out that there should be at 
least two sides open for exit purposes. 

I trust that you will give me space to draw 
attention to these facts, as certainly your 
criticism does not fairly represent the evidence I 
gave, or my opinion as to the necessity for 
suitable sites ofa theatre.—Lam, &c., 

Watter Empnn. 

105 and 106, Strand, London, W.C., Sept. 5. 


THE GUILDHALL. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your article in 
the Buitpive News of last Saturday. There is 
one paragraph in it I should like to correct, as it 
might mislead. You say that the present roof 
over the Guildhall was designed by Horace Jones, 
‘with the assistance of Digby Wyatt, F.S.A., 
and Edward Roberts, F'.8.A,”’ 


This is scarcely correct. The roof was designed 
by Horace Jones, withcut any assistance ; but 
Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. Roberts were called 
in early in 1864 by the committee to advise as to 
whether or not the roof which had been de- 
signed by Mr. Bunning, the previous City archi- 
tect, then recently deceased, and was already 
contracted for at the time of his death, was an 
‘open roof”? as intended by the committee, and 
wasin accordance with the period of architecture 
of the hall. 

Thetwo gentlemen referred to went into the 
matter, and made a report to the effect that the 
roof did not answer these conditions, and upon 
that Mr. Horace Jones prepared the design for 
the present roof, Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. 
Roberts having nothing whatever to do with it. 


I enclose you a printed copy of the reports in 
the matter, which will show you exactly how 
the matter stood. These reportsare accompanied 
by printed sketches showing what was believed 
to be the original roof (according to ‘¢ Smith’s 
Print’’) which was destroyed in the great fire of 
1666; the flat-ceiling roof which existed down 
to 1864, the outline of the roof designed by Mr. 
Bunning, and which I have filled in more in 
detail for your information ; and the existing roof 
as designed by Horace Jones. 

T remember at the time a very interesting dis- 
cussion took place on the subject of what form 
did the original roof take, a very great number 
taking the view in opposition to Sir Horace 
Jones, Sir Digby Wyatt, and Mr. Roberts, that 
Smith’s print did not correctly represent the 
original roof, there being no evidence amongst 
the old remains to point to sucha roof. 

Mr. Charles Bailey, who was at that time 
chief assistant in this office, and well known as 
an archeologist, always maintained, and I think 
with some show of reason, that the original root 
of the Guildhall was carried by arches spanning 
the entire width, these arches supporting the 
purlins ; and this discussion was revived at a 
meeting of the R.I.B.A, in either 1864 or 1865, 
when the late Sir Horace Jones read a paper 
upon the Guildhall. 

It is perhaps of no great importance ; but it is 
just as well that little matters of this kind should 
be known correctly.—I am, &c., 

A. Murray, 


Guildhall, E.C., Sept. 7. City Surveyor. 


BERGEN CHURCHES. 


Srr,—Your versatile correspondent ‘‘ Goth,” 
in the current week’s issue, refers to a new Nor- 
wegian church at Bergen, built entirely of paper. 
I happened, on my return homeward-bound a 
few weeks ago from a cruise in the Arctic 
regions, to spend a bright and happy day at 
Bergen, and noticed a large brick church with a 
western tower in course of erection there, put 
contrived to miss the paper church in question. 

But even in Norway things are not always all 
they seem! For instance, I formed one of a 
very pleasant party at Bergen who drove out to 
Fjésanger, a few miles distant, to see an ancient 
wooden church, which originally stood at Fortun, 
but some few years ago had the mis-“ fortun’” 
to be purchased by the resident American consul, 
Mr. Gade! He removed it to his own picturesque 
grounds, where it has been re-erected, and by its 
side, upon a mound, an interesting old granite 
cross—also evidently an acquisition !—has been 
placed. This cross is fashioned out of a roughly- 
hewn and very thin slab—the thinnest I ever 
saw in that material. It has am incised cross 
upon it, on one face. 

As for the old church, judging from external 
appearances (we were not fortunate in getting 
inside), very little appeared to be original. It is 
built entirely of pine. Only the two doors and some 
panelling seemed to be any thing like Medizval 
work. Boththe former were got out of singleplanks 
—remarkably fine ones, and about 3ft. in width, 
with some rather nice ironwork upon them. The 
rest of the exterior of this quaint edifice did not 
seem to be anything like so old as myself ; 
much was quite new, and daubed over with a 
sticky, treacle-like varnish. 

My visit was of necessity of so superficial a 
character that I had really little opportunity for 
examining the church closely, and none, as 
already said, for seeing the inside at all. 

Some particulars relative to 


as by,—Yours, &c., 


Exeter, Sept. 3. Harry Hens. 
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Intercommunnication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10842.]—Composition for Renovating Stone- 
work,—Would one of your correspondents kindly in- 
form me of some reliable composition for making good a 
stone garden-wall that has been affected by the frost !— 


[10843.] — Colour Washes on Parchment.— 
Will someone kindly inform me how to tint conveyance 
plans on parchment evenly and without cockling? Is 
pee any special treatment, medium, or process required ? 
—Korax. 


[10844.] -—Lightning Conductors, &c.—Can any 
one kindly give mesizes of lightning conductors usually 
used? Does difference of size depend on_ locality, 
whether on hill or in valley, or on size of building af 
there a graphic way of finding strains in the side-plates 
and lattice bars of a support for a weight of, say, two or 
three tons, or is there any formule ? Support is of wood. 
—WILu1AM BonD. © 


[10845.]—Paints.—Will some kind reader tell me 
how silicate paint is made—if ordinary white lead could 
be made into same by a mixture of silicate of soda? If 
so, how? Being situated in the opposite side of the 
world to where your favoured readers are, I cannot get 
the above information.—RANn«Goon. 


[10846.] Hydraulics. —Can the pressure on the 
piston of a hydraulic press be ascertained from the fol- 
lowing particulars when the stroke of the ram or 
pump is not given ; and if so, by what formula: Piston, 
éin. diam.; pump-barrel and pipe leading to piston 
cylinder, fin. diam.; pump, ram _ or piston, nearly Zin. 
diam. ; lever operating ram, 4ft. 2in. long ; ram, 2in. dis- 
tant from the fulcrum ; and force of 2cwt. to be applied 
at end of lever arm. From this the pressure obtainable 
seems to be 48ewt. per area of ram, or about 95cwt. per 
square inch at the pump.—PrRPLEXED. 


[10847.]—-Lime and Paint Stains on Slate 
Mantel.—Could any reader inform me of the best way 
of removing lime and paint stains from a polished black 
slate mantel and jamb, also on kitchen range? Ican 
manage to get a few of the mortar patches off, but it 
leaves a mark in every case.—RANGE. 


REPLIES. 


[10833.]—Timber aud its Position.—It was stated 
ina recent American journal on carpentry that staves 
placed inversely to their natural direction in the tree 
lasted longer than where put in their natural position, 
though I am inclined to doubt the assertion. Perhaps 
gome experienced reader on the subject will throw light 
and give reasons for such an assertion.—PHILOS. 

[10834.]-Stresses in Cranes.—Draw. lines to re= 
present forces caused by the load on the jib-head; the 
resultant diagonal of paral'elogram will represent the 
stress on jib. This stress is opposed by the jib and tie- 
yod. Draw a line parallel to the jib from the end of 
above diagonal, and another at its end parallel to the tie- 
rods, forming a triangle. Measuring the line parallel to 
jib, we find the compressive force coming upon the jib.— 
E. H. G. 

[10835.]—Electric Lighting.—Switches for turning 
the lamps on and off are conveniently fixed at the en- 
trance to the room. Ina bedroom it ought to be at the 
side or head of the bed. HELECTROLIER. 


° —_——__—__—_—_?9 <== © 


CHIPS. 


The syllabus of the classes of architecture, build- 
ing construction, and modern practice at King’s 
College, London, conducted by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., has just been published, The 
courses extend over three years, and are specially 
arranged for preparation for the progressive exami- 
nations of the Institute of Architects. The Michael- 
mas term opens on October 10th. 


The city council of Gloucester have received a 
report from Mr. Fox, C.E., on the alternative 
schemes of water supply for the city. After seeing 
the confirmatory opinion of Mr. James Mansergh, 
C.E., he reiterates his previously-expressed recom- 
mendation, that the best course will be to bore in the 
newest red sandstone strata, failing which there is 
nothing, he thinks, for the city but to take its 
supply from the river Severn. 


‘A memorial of the son of the incumbent has just 
been placedin the Church of St. Saviour, in Aber- 
deen-park, Highbury. It takes the form of a statue 
of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, executed a little 
under life-size in white alabaster, and standing 
under a carved canopy, on a corbel of stone. it 
has been executed by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


The Airdrie Dean of Guild Court has passed the 
plans for the erection of a suite of offices and board- 
room for the New Monkland Parochial Board on 
a site contiguous to the Free High Church in North 
Bridge-street. The premises are to consist of the 
inspector’s offices and offices for the collector of 
rates, as also a board-room and other apartments in 
the upper story. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. George Arthur, architect, Airdrie, and the 
estimated cost is about £1,200. 

Building operations have been commenced for the 
erection of forty villa residences situated on the 
Rotton Park Estate, Birmingham. The total cost 


prouabiy bev read “with Rekeerebieee rer lis estimated at about £15,000. The contractor is 
3, © { 


Mr. Edward Airey, of Gillott-road, and the archi- 
tect Mr. J. Statham Davis, of 53, Newhall-street, 
both of Birmingham. 
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A BUILDING CONTRACT. 


| hese courts of law have certainly gone as far 
as possible in enforcing the claims of a 


building contract against the builder, by whom it | M.P 


is often too lightly signed. But to charge a 
builder with stealing his own plant and materials 
because they were contracted to become the 
property of the prosecuting freeholders in certain 
events, is more than the law can stand. This, 
however, was attempted in the recent case 
of ‘‘The Queen v, Walters’? (Zimes, August 
7th), and a conviction was actually obtained 
at the West Kent Quarter Sessions, which 
has since been quashed by the Queen’s 
Bench Division. It was an ordinary building 
agreement in the usual form, entered into 
between the freeholders of the land and 
the builder, under which the latter agreed 
to build certain houses. There was the 
customary proviso that the freeholders could take 
possession of the land on any default, and of the 
houses, and of all plant and materials thereon. 
It was admitted that they had not so taken pos- 
session when the builder removed his plant and 
materials, which he was now charged with 
stealing. It was contended on behalf of the 
prisoner that the agreement did not vest the 
plant and materials in the freeholders until they 
took possession under the forfeiture clause, and 
so there could be no larceny by the builder, as 
the things were his own property until that 
occurred. 

The Queen’s Bench Division made very short 
work of the conviction, and Lord Coleridge 
remarked that had not the case been actually 
reserved by a Quarter Sessions, it might have 
been thought impossible that such a construction 
could be put upon the agreement. They held 
that the forfeiture clause was in the nature of a 
penal measure to compel the builder to perform 
his contract. Under it the freeholders had power 
to re-enter and take possession of the land, and 
also the buildings, together with all materials, 
and even the plant and tools belonging to the con- 
tractors. When they did so take possession 
these things would become their property, and a 
charge of larceny for removing them after this 
could have been maintained. But the present 
conviction was based upon a construction of the 
clause by which the moment the plant and 
materials were brought upon the ground by the 
builder they would pass into the possession and 
become the property of the freeholders, who 
could therefore have at once seized and sold 
them, even though there had been no default. 
This construction proved too much. The Court 
accordingly quashed the conviction, as the 
builder could not steal his own plant and 
materials. Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.O. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


ProvinciaL.—Buitpine Prors.—This is not a question 
of law, but of professional practice, I should say, and 
one in which you might well consult an experienced 
architect and surveyor who has had to deal with similar 
difficulties. 


Cc. O. 8. anp 8.—Burtpina Conrract.—The further 
facts now supplied modify this matter. But, according 
to these terms, I think the Board has a right to have a 
copy supplied to them, sealed up as agreed, and only to 

used by them for comparison with final account. I 
do not see how that request, if so made, can be refused. 


Ata special meeting of the Stratford-on-Avon 
rural sanitary authority, held on Friday last, com- 
munications were received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the alleged insanitary condition 
of Henley-in-Arden. It was decided to instruct 
Mr. J. E. Willcox, of Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
to pa a a general drainage and water scheme for 
the village. 

The town council of Bury, Lancashire, who are 
threatened with legal proceedings under the 
Rivers Pollution Act of 1876, recently decided to 
proceed with a sewerage scheme at an estimated 
cost of £100,000 in order to keep the sewage out of 
the rivers Roach and Irwell. A poll of ratepayers 
was demanded, however, and these have proved 
adverse to the scheme by a majority of 800; but 
more than 2,500 papers were returned blank, and 
over 1,800 were not collected. The town council 
has therefore referred the matter again to a com- 
mittee to report and offer recommendations. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


AnoIENT Licuts.—JoHN G. JorcEyY v. NorTH- 
EasteRN Raitway Company.— This arbitration 
case was held in Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 3rd and 
4th ult., the umpire being Mr. Robt. Vigers, of 
London, the arbitrators being Professor Banister 
Fletcher and Mr. Thos. Gow. For the claimant 
there appeared as counsel Mr. Cyril Dodd, QC., 
-; as solicitor Mr. C. EH. Cadle (representing 
Messrs. J. G. Wilson, Ormsby, and Cadle, of 
Durham); and as expert witnesses Mr. James W. 
Frazer, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. E. E Clapham, Mr. John 
Fergusson, and Mr. W.S. Armstrong, of Newcastle 
For the railway company there appeared as counsel 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., with, as junior counsel, 
Mr. Hugh Boyd; as solicitor Mr. A. Kaye Butter- 
worth, the company’s own solicitor; and as expert 
witnesses Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., of 
London, Mr. Henry Carrick, Mr Joseph Potts, and 
Mr. Geo. Irving, of Newcastle. This was a case 
in which the claimant’s property containing the 
ancient lights is situated in Pottery-lane, Newcastle, 
having a 30ft. Btreet between it and the railway 
company’s Forth Goods Station. The railway com- 
pany formerly had a wall opposite about 17ft. 9in. 
high, and in extending their goods station under 
statutory powers they pulled down this wall and 
erected their station to a height of about 52ft. The 
claimant claimed that this addition seriously affected 
the light to his premises. It was proved that the 
workmen engaged in the premises (which are 
occupied by an engineering firm) felt the 
loss of light to such a large extent that 
they could not work with comfort without the 
aid of artificial light, and then they were unable to 
execute the same quantity of work as was executed 
before the obstruction was there. The railway 
company called their witnesses to prove that with 
an alteration to the front of the building, which is 
125ft. long, by setting back the first-floor wall 3ft. 
and inserting skylights to light the ground floor, 
all the light that was necessary could thus be ob- 
tained, and that the cost of such alterations would 
only be about £200. It was pointed out by the 
claimant that that amount was inadequate, as the 
same amount of floor space would have to be re- 
tained, therefore the back wall would have to be set 
back 3ft., and the roof and floors taken down, and 
replaced perhaps with new material. This altera- 
tion would, it was argued by claimant, cost about 
£2,500, and then not give the same light as before 
enjoyed. The claimant claimed £5,460 on the 
ground that, having prepared a scheme for the 
improvement of the property, in the form of ware- 
houses, offices, and sample rooms, he was pre- 
vented from carrying it out, as the risk would be 
too great, seeing that the majority of the light 
which he required for the offices and sample rooms 
would be taken away, and that was the amount he 
had lost through having to abandon the scheme. 
The railway company argued that the scheme 
would not be interfered with to the extent that 
plaintiff set forth. The award was taken up by the 
railway company on the 26th ult., and was found 
to amount to £1,218. 


Non-Parry Watus.—Messrs. Black and Son, 
builders, of Perry-vale, Forest-hill, were summoned 
to the Greenwich Police-court on Tuesday by Mr. 
Jolley, district surveyor of Sydenham, for ‘‘sepa- 
rating a building known as No, 22, Dartmouth-road, 
from an adjoining building known as No. 24, 
Dartmouth-road by a partition other than a party- 
wall constructed of brick, stone, &c., &c.,’’ and also 
‘* for placing woodwork nearer than 4in. to centre 
line of party-wall between No. 24 and No, 26 
adjoining, &c., &c.’’ The premises in question are 
known as Nos. 22 and 24, Dartmouth-road, and 
were partially burnt down some five months ago, 
the inclosing walls stillremaining. They consist of a 
large shop and a small shop, both communicating 
by a door, and over each shop are rooms accessible 
from each shop by two staircases, one in each shop. 
There was no communication between the two 
portions of the building on the upper floors. Each 
shop has an entrance from without. With respect 
to the second part of the summons, the wall in 
a divides No. 24 from No. 26 for a certain 


all parts thereof, and there would be no very great 
objection to having two, three, or even six doors in 
the alleged party-wall between Nos. 22 and 24, if 
the Act so required it ; but submitted that, for the 
purpose of the Act, one door sufficed. Mr. Brazil 
also pointed out that the building was an ‘‘old 
building,’’ inasmuch as one half thereof had not 
been taken down (Sec. 10), and that asthe means of 
communication still existed between Nos. 22 and 24, 
and always had existed, it was outside the juris- 
diction of the district surveyor to have it blocked 
up; the premises could not be held to be two 
buildings, and that no wall could be a party-wall 
with a doorinit. Mr. Tolley, however, in answer 
to this, argued that all buildings were now build- 
ings that were built after January Ist, 1856 (see 
sections 7 and 8), and that he would therefore be 
empowered to order the opening to be blocked-up. 
Mr. P. H. Adams, of the firm of Messrs. Adams 
and Mann, architects and surveyors, gave evidence 
to the effect that he had prepared the plans with a 
view to compliance with the Building Act. Onthe 


second point, as to whether a wall can be a pasty 


wall below and an external wall above, Mr. 
pointed out that the definition of the word ‘‘ party- 
wall’’ would prove that it could. The upper part 
was not ‘‘used’’ as a party-wall, nor ‘ built in 
order to be used,’’ as it had got an ancient light in 
it. The cases of ‘‘ Cubitt v. Porter,’’ and ‘* Watson 
v. Arnold’’ were cited to strengthen this readin 
of the Act. Mr. Tolley, on the contrary, poin 
out that a case had been tried at Greenwich Police- 
court some years ago, that was on all fours with 
this second point, and in which the magistrate 
shared his own present views of the case. On both 
points Mr. Kennedy reserved his decision until 
Tuesday, September 20. 


$99 —____—_ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


GLENGOWAN, N.B.—A special water supply has 


just been completed for the village of Glengowan, 
Caldercruix, by Messrs. John Spence and Sons, 
engineers, Airdrie, the contractors, for the Lanark- 
shire County Council. The supply is obtained from 
natural springs near the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Road. The water is conveyed in a 2-in. cast-iron 
pipe, which crosses the lade at Caldercruix mills 
and the river Calder upon wooden beams, and then 
is carried to an iron gathering tank holding 16,000 
gallons. : 
oa —__—. 


CHIPS. 

Mr. Harry Simmonds, builder, of St. John- 
street, Monmouth, attempted to commit suicide by 
hanging himself to a beam in his workshop on 
Monday. The rope broke, and Mr. Simmonds fell 
a distance of 10ft., his head striking the stone floor. 
He is recovering. ; 


Damage to the extent of over £500 was occasioned 
by a fire which occurred on Saturday at the resi- 
deuce of Mr. Richard Hansom, an architect, in 
Grove Park-terrace, Ealing. - 


A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
James Dolby Belham, trading as S. Belham and 
Co., of Buckingham Palace-road, S.W., builder 
and contractor. 


The Accrington town council resolved on Mon- 
day to purchase the gas and waterworks for 
£713,220, being 33 years’ purchase, subject to an 
expert’s report being satisfactory, and also if the 
ratepayers approved. 


The corporation of Colchester have purchased 
several meadows close to the centre of the town for 
the purpose of a public park, and they are now being 
laid out. Nearly a hundred men are engaged on 
the work, and it is hoped that it will be completed 
by the lst of November. In the excavations which 
have been made, several Roman remains have been 
discovered. 


The new Church schools, Chester, are bein 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means o 
Shorland’s patent Manchester Grates, and patent 
Manchester stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A provisional committee interested in the pro- 
jection for the erection of a new pier at the west 
end of Morecambe have decided that Mr. Harker, 
A.R.1I.B.A., Manchester, the engineer for the new 
south pier, Blackpool, together with Mr. Butler, of 
the Stanningley Ironworks, should be empowered 
to make a survey of the two suggested sites—op- 
posite Regent-road and the Battery Inn—and to 
submit approximate estimates of the relative cost to 
an enlarged committee appointed at the meeting. 


A corner plot in Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has just been covered with business premises, 
Renaissance in style, and five stories in height. 
Mr. James T. Cackett, of Grainger-street, New- 
castle, is the architect, and the chief contractor 
was Mr. John Ferguson, of the same city. Messrs. 
Ewart, of London, carried out the copper domical 
roof to the angle turret at the junction of the street 
facades. 
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In contributing to a correspondence in the 
daily papers on the alleged discovery in Russia 
of some duplicate cartoons by Raffaelle, Sir J. C. 
Robinson, Her Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures, 
states that these are only copies, executed a 
century and a half after the originals, and from 
the tapestries in Rome. He points out that fine 
series of the tapestries, made at Arras in the i6th 
century, exist at Ford Abbey, Somerset, now 
owned by Mr. Herbert Evans, andin the Museum 
at Berlin; while many other sets and isolated 
examples, varying greatly in degree of merit, 
exist elsewhere, as for at least 150 years after 
the execution of the original series the tapestries 
were reproduced by manufacturers in every 
country. Sir John Robinson again offers his 
protest against the decision of the Parliamentary 
Commission, appointed last year on his initiative 
to inquire into the state of the cartoons at South 
Kensington, to retain them in that institution ; 
he holds strongly that the cartoons should be 
returned to Hampton Court, as in the smoke- 
laden atmosphere of London their progressive 
deterioration is certain. 


A new school of applied art in Edinburgh, 
established under the auspices of H.M. Board of 
Manufactures for Scotland, for the purpose of 
imparting to craftsmen a knowledge of art 
design as applied to industries, will be opened on 
the 17th October. Some eighteen months ago 
a number of those directly concerned in the 
application of art to industries, feeling the 
necessity of systematic education beyond what 
can be obtained in the workshop, took the matter 
up in the hope of doing something ‘‘ to remedy 
the present unsatisfactory state of things.’? What 
they suggested was a practical development of 
the instruction given in Edinburgh at the Royal 
{Institution or at the Heriot-Watt College. The 
Board of Manufactures, whom they approached 
in the first place, while viewing the project 
favourably, pointed out that the money at their 
disposal was barely sufficient for the work they 
had on hand. The promoters thereupon opened 
a subscription list, and a sum of about £1,400 
was subscribed, to which was added £1,000 con- 
tributed by the town council out of the residue 
grant. The Board of Manufactures have under- 
' taken to manage the classes, and, in anticipation 
of the opening next month, the joint committee, 
under whose superintendence the school is con- 
ducted, have instructed Dr. Rowand Anderson 
and Mr. Alexander Inglis, secretary to the 
Board, to purchase an outfit and acquire 
examples. For this purpose these gentleman 
started on Monday last for London, Paris, and 
other cities. The basis of the teaching is fore- 
shadowed as ‘‘an education in common” in 
Classic, Renaissance, and Medizeval arts. 


Tue Birmingham Municipal School of Art 
stands this year at the head of competing schools 
in the kingdom, having gained a larger number 
of prizes than any other. Its students have 
obtained at the National competition two gold, 
eight silver, and 15 bronze medals, and 27 book 
prizes, in all 52. Manchester comes second with 
48 awards, receiving no gold medal and six 
silver ones. Glasgow comes third with 23, and 
South Kensington fourth with 17, but in the 
latter case it should be noted the students who 
are in training for art masterships do not 
compete. 

Very bad reports reach us as to professional 
prospects for architects and the state of the build- 
ing trades in the Australian colonies. An old 
and valued correspondent of this journal, who 
has peculiar facilities for judging of the state of 
the labour market throughout Australasia, writes 
us from Sydney: ‘‘ Things are in a terrible con- 
dition over here at the present time—the com- 
bined results of unprincipled and: ‘ barm’ 
swindling, the attitude of the labour party and 
the strikers and the cursed Protection, which 
even New South Wales has been saddled with 
for the last six months. A past president of the 
Victorian Architectural and Engineering Asso- 
ciation, on a visit to Sydney, told me the other 
day, ‘In Melbourne we’ve got no money at all— 
nobody has: all we can do is to live upon one 
another, and all we’ve got to do it with is credit.” 

ComMENTING on the recent protest of the town 
council against the unsatisfactory state into which 
the War Office has allowed Stirling Castle to fall, 
a correspondent of the Scotsman says :—“‘ Stirling 


Castle is a flagrant case of the effects of official 
vandalism and pernicious utilitarianism. It has 
been necessary or convenient to maintain it asa 
military station, and the ancient buildings have 
been patched and carved in the most remorseless 
way to gratify the desire of the War Office 
authorities to do things on the cheap.’’ The 
Palace itself, a work of James V., has suffered 
less than other portions, having been occupied as 
barracks for nearly a century ; but the still older 
Parliament Hall and the Chapel Royal have been 
reroofed and are used as a canteen and store- 
houses. The present Secretary for War, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, who has been member for 
the Stirling Burghs for a quarter of a century, 
ought to signalise his reappointment by rescuing 
the castle from its present condition of sordid 
neglect. 

Tue city council of Liverpool will seek powers 
next session for a new local Building Act. The 
measure will provide powers so that, after the 
passing of the Act, the use of any building as a 
public building or warehouse building, which 
was not used for such a purpose before the 
passing of the Act, shall be deemed to be 
the erection of a new public building or 
warehouse building, so as to bring it within 
the provisions of any act or by-law applic- 
able to new public buildings or warehouse build- 
ings. Also, that any alteration, addition, or 
other work carried out in any old building, or in 
any new building after the roof has been covered 
in, shall, to the extent of such alteration, or 
addition, or other work, come under the pro- 
vision of any acts or by-laws in force for the time 
being within the city. Also, that it shall not be 
lawful to erect any hoarding or similar structure 
to be used for advertising purposes, in, or 
abutting, or adjoining, any street, of a greater 
height than 15ft. above the level of the street, 
without the consent of the corporation, subject 
to certain conditions. The provisions of this 
clause are only to apply to hoardings forming 
structures in themselves, and not to hoardings 
fixed against walls of houses and buildings. 
Existing hoardings are to be subject to the new 
provisions after five years. Powers are also 
sought with regard to sky signs similar to those 
recently obtained by the London County Council. 


Ir the statistics given in the San Francisco 
journals, and quoted without comment by the 
American Architect are reliable, the chimney 
shafts attached to manufactories and foundries do 
not attain very lofty dimensions in the United 
States. It is claimed for a shaft now in course 
of construction for the Edison Electric Light 
Company in Jessie-street, San Francisco, that it 
will be ‘‘the largest chimney on the Pacific 
Coast, and the third in point of size in the United 
States.”’ The total height, however, of this 
shaft is but 175ft. above the pavement, with a 
diameter of 18ft. Gin. at the base, and of 14ft. at 
the cap. Such a flue is but a pigmy as compared 
with those attached to Thames-side cement works. 


Ar the Railway Congress recently held in 
St. Petersburg, a statistical table showing the 
lines open in the different quarters of the world 
was presented. This table shows that their total 
length at the beginning of this year was 385,803 
miles, of which 167,755 are in the United States, 
14,082 miles in Canada, and 5,625 miles in 
Mexico and the Argentine Republic. In Europe, 
the German Empire comes first with 26,790 miles, 
France second with 24,310 miles, Great Britain 
and Ireland third with 22,685 miles, and Russia 
fourth with 19,345 miles. In Asia, apart from 
the 16,875 miles of lines in India, the Trans- 
caspian line recently constructed by the Russians 
is 895 miles in length, the Dutch colonies have 
850 miles of railway, the French 65, and the 
Portugese 34; while there are 125 miles of lines 
in China, and 18 in Persia. In Africa, the 
colonies of Algeria and Tunis come first with 
1,940 miles, the Cape Colony second with about 
1,880 miles, Egypt third with 965 miles, and 
Natal fourth with 341 miles; while the Orange 
Free State has 150 miles, and other minor States 
about 300 miles. In Australia, the figures are 
2,703 miles for Victoria, 2,275 miles for New 
South Wales, 1,645 miles for Queensland, 1,875 
miles for South Australia, 515 miles for West 
Australia, 401 for Tasmania, and 1,950 for New 
Zealand. 


Tue St. Louis Waterworks main conduit is of 
tunnel-shaped section, with vertical side walls 
and a semicircular arch of 43ft. radius, making a 
9ft. conduit. The invert is segmental, of granitoid 
upon a concrete bottom, which concrete extends 


on each side of bricks as a backing to the side 
walls and ducts. The 11ft. conduit is of similar 
construction. The brickworkis of three rings to 
the 9ft. conduit, of hard-burned red brick laid in 
Portland-cement mortar 2 to 5. The concrete 
backing is made of 2}in. broken limestone, river 
sand, and Portland cement, in the proportion of 
10, 5, and 2, laid and rammed in beds of 6in. 


thickness. 


The Architectural Association.—September 17. 
Sixth Summer Visit to Loseley Park (by kind permission 
of Mr. More Molyneux and Gen. Palmer) and Guildford. 
Train 1.55 p.m. from Waterloo (Central Station). Mem- 
bers will kindly obtain their own tickets. Further par- 
ticulars may be had of Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, 1, 
Noreiaia-baidings, Gray. ge W.C. 

RNEST 8. GALE 
F. T, W. Goupsmitu } Hon. Sees, 


Trade Pets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


AMALGAMATED SocIETY OF CARPENTERS.—In the 
September issue of the organ of this society, issued 
on Wednesday, members are requested to keep 
away from the following places pending a settle- 
ment in these towns: Belfast, Dover, Lancaster, 
Leith, and Waterford. Also to call upon the B.S. 
before seeking work in Widnes. 


TuE BuILDING TRADES FEDERATION.—A meeting 
was held at Wimbledon on Sunday morning, under 
the auspices of the Federation of Building Trades, 
Mr. Johnson (Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners) presided, and the meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Verden (secretary), Mr. Barnes 
(Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners) 
Mr. Stephenson (general secretary of the United 
Builders’ Labourers), Mr. Hubble (Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society), and others. The necessiiy 
for combined effort by workmen in the outlying 
districts was pointed out in order that the promise 
advance of wages on November 1 might be carried 
out. A resolution was carried, calling upon all 
men engaged in the building trade to join the 
Federation. 


Carpirr.—The strike in the building trades at 
Cardiff still continues. The plasterers’ delegates 
have had a conference with the Master Builders’ 
Association, but were unable to come to terms on 
the questions of piecework and wages. The opera- 
tive plumbers have met a joint-committee of master 
builders and plumbers, but without result, the men 
refusing to accept 83d. per hour, the maximum 
offered by the masters. A similar failure attended 
the bricklayers’ conference. 


Hawick.—The operative masons have come out 
on strike in consequence of the employers having 
failed to recognise the rules of the Operative 
Masons’ Society of Scotland, a branch of which was 
recently formed in Hawick. 

Hotywkuu.—The joiners have given notice to 
their employers of a demand for an increase of 2s. 
per week in wages, and a reduction of 23 hours per 
week in hours of labour. The notice expires on 
the 17th inst., and the men state that they will go 
out on strike unless their demands are conceded. 


NortHamMpron.—The bricklayers’ strike has been 
settled, and the men have returned to work, a 
farthing rise being given at once, and a second 
farthing, raising the rate to 8d., being promised 
on and after November 5th next. 

KX“ -_ 


A new church, to be dedicated to St. Clement, is 
about to be built on Banker’s Hill at Bradford as a 
memorial of the late Viscountess Mountgarret, at 
the cost of her daughter. Mr. E. Prioleau Warren, 
of London, is the architect, and the outlay will be 
about £12,000. 


A new vicarage and stables have just been built 
at Verwood, Dorsetshire, at a cost of about £6,600. 
They have been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Adye and Adye, MM.S.A., of Bradford-on-Avon. 
The walls are built hollow, and faced with red 
brick, with Westwood stone dressings. The roofs 
are covered with dun-coloured tiles. The inside 
and outside decorations were carried out by Messrs. 
Cotterell, decorators, Bristol; the gardens were 
laid out by Messrs. D. Steward and Son, Bourne- 
mouth ; and the contractor for the buildings was 
Mr. George Moore, of Trowbridge. 


A Parliamentary paper relating to Building 
Societies just issued gives particulars relating to 
1,237 societies in England and Wales. Of this 
number 26 terminated in accordance with their 
rules, 181 were dissolved under their own rules, 410 
were dissolved by instrument, 38 were wound up, 
84 were united with other societies, 32 transferred 
their engagements to other societies, and, with 
respect to 466, letters addressed to them were re- 
turned through the Post Office as ‘‘ not known,’ 
or irregular intimation was sent to the Government 
office that the society had been dissolved or was 
abortive. 
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Holloway’ s 
Modern Ti me y 


Pills. — The Greatest Wonder of 
correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the 
enovate the debilitated, strengthen the 
tite, inyigorate the nerves, promote health, 
to an ardour of feel ing never before expected. 
through out the globe astonishes ev. erybody. 


DOULTING FREESTORE, 


CHELYNCH STONF.—The Stone 


from these € uarries is known at 
the “ Weather Beds,’ and is of a 
very crystal.ine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and eyery information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASE and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Graven= street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street. Strand W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


BILLS GF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph BilJs of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera] 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT. 
‘TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit foy 
immediate use. 


THE 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


AvpGate.—For building warehouse at rear of the Three 
Nuns Hotel, Aldgate. Mr. R. A. Leweock, 88, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, architect :— 

Gill Bros. (accepted) £1,800 0 0 

AvuptnsHaw. — For flagging and curbing part of 
Audenshaw-road, for the Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. 
J. H. Burton, Ashton- psa ia suryeyor :— 

Marland, F., Ashton ... o see. 46500 10) 0 


Storer, T., Denton .. mF 346 0 0 
Boardman, A., Higher Openshaw... 323 3 9 
Underwood Bros.; Dunkinfield 321 9 4 


Worthington and. Pownall, Manchester 812 13 11 


Surveyors’ estimate ae 81110 9 
Kinder, H., Hooley-hill (accept ed) 308 9 1 
Brierley, J., Ashton .., sas 814 4 2% 


BirmrncHam.—For the Ae oa of the ring of ten 
bells at St. Philip’s Church :— 
Barwell, J., Birmingham (accepted). 


Bovryemoutu.—For building National schools in Glad- 


stone-road :— 
Hoare, W. (accepted) x0 £1,685 0 0 
Brixton, 8.W.—For the erection of a detached resi- 


dence in Burton-road, Brixton, for Mr. Harry Grover. 


Mr. M. V. Treleaven, Acre-lane, Brixton, 8. W.. architect 
and suryeyor :— 
Courtney and Fairbairn ... vas 15150 20:20 
Maxwell (Limited) one 78 1,099 0 0 
Rice and Son aie une Ros 1,075 0 0 
Smart and Son nee 6 900 0 0 
Cowper +o “A ig ise 78 0 0 


Barxton, 8.W.— For new roof and lantern-light to 
warehouse at rear of 148, Brixton-hill, for Mr. Thomas 
Lighton, Mr. M.V. Treleayen, Acre-lane, Brixton, §.W., 
architect and surveyor :— 

Freight, J. (accepted) oe £104 0 0 

Bromuty, Kent.—For additions of billiard-room, con- 
seryatory, kitchen, &c., to Nettlestead, Sundridge- 
avenue. Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, 6, Warwick-court, 
High Holborn, W.C., architect. Quantities by Mr. A. 
Johnson, 50, Inperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C., : 


Arnaud and Sons a £1,092 0 O 
Hall, Beddall and Co. up 070 00 
Graty ©... ny ont ose 1,040 0 0 
Bowyer... ove sos soe oo 997 0 0 
Crossley see ry eon : 995 0 0 
Lowe ... Aan ave “ Z 968 0 0 


Bury, Lancos.—For latins buildings and railings at 
the Rochdale-road recreation grounds, for the town 


council :— 
Lomax, J. and 8. (accepted). 


BurTon-on-TaEntT.—For various works at the maitings, 
&c., in Park-street, for Messrs. J. Bell and Co., brewers, 
Mr. R. Stevenson, Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent, 


architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Hodges, G. ore ca esi) BES OLNEY 
Hunter, J. and C. ove av 186 5 0 
Edwards, H. (accepted) sve 4 178 0 @ 


All of Burton-on-Trent. 


Buzron-on-Trent.—For the erection of a new public- 
house in Blackpool-street, Burton-on-Trent, for Messrs. 
Charrington and Co., brewers, Burton-on- -Trent. Mr. R. 
Stevenson, Imperial ‘Chambers, Burton-on-Trent, archi- 


tect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Varlow, J. ~ .. és ave £1,420 0 0 
Hodges,G. ... =F a a 1,879 0 0 
Edwards, H. .. maa 1,860 0 0 
1,350 0 0 


Lowe, T., and Sons ‘faeccepted) . 
All of Burton-on-Trent. 


DaRrLAsToN.—For the removal of old cottages in Black- 
more’s-lane and putting the thoroughfare in order, for 
the local board :— 

Lees (accepted). 


Daysroox.—For additions to the Daybrook laundry, 
Daybrook, Notts, for Messrs. Robinson Bros. and Co. 
Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, King John’s Chambers, 
Nottingham, architect. Quantities “by the architect :— 


Maule, W. ass = oo» £48t 0 0 
Greaves, J.; Arnold tee ae0 See 467 0 0 
Hind, BE it See doe ate ine 459 0 0 
Wheatley.J. ... one ove o<s 457 10 0 
Vickers, H. are ae aon see 457 0 O 
Shaw, J.. 459 0 0 
Herring and J ew, Arnold (accepted) 420 3 0 


Rest of Nottingham. 
sper pen Pages the erection of a higher grade board 
school :— 
Godwin, T., Hanley (accepted)... £10,550 0 0 


(Lowest of ten tenders received, the highest being 
£13,102.) 


Hich Barnet.—For alterations and additions to the 
Red Lion Hotel, High Barnet, for Mr. Sydney Evershed, 
M.P., brewer, Burton-on-Trent. Mr, R. Stevenson, 


Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent, architect. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 
Marriot; H. J., High Barnet ... £1,559 0 0 
Austin, W., West Barnet... Pr) 1,452 0 0 
Baughen, J., Barnet ~ aes 1,875 0. 0 
Pearson, M., Barnet 1,325 0 0 
Allen, C., and Son, Barnet (accepted) 995 0 0 


HotyueAp.—For the erection of a county police-station 
at Holyhead, for the Anglesea police committee :— 


Williams, D., Carnarvon ... 10 elon 

Williams, W., Holyhead*.., 2,769 0 0 

Williams, D., Carnarvon ... am 2,700 0 0 
* Accepted. 


LING AND COPPER ROOFING 


(UPON OUR PATENT SYSTEM) 


WITHOUT SOLDERoR EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


FULL PARTICULARS, MODELS, &c., 


UPON 


APPLICATION. 


HOLDEN & GO., 5, Woop STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


ZINC ROOFING. 


COPPER ROOFING. 
SOLE INVENTORS and PATENTEES of SOLID STOPPED ENDS, &e. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


NO SOLDER. 


F, BRABY & C0, L’ 


3852 to 364, 


EUSTON 


ROAD, LONDON, a 
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THE MANCHESTER TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


oe: designs for the proposed Municipal 
Technical School, to be erected ona 
site given by the legatees of the late Sir 
John Whitworth, Bart., for which the Cor- 
poration of Manchester invited architects to 
compete in April last, have been on view 
at the Municipal School of Art in Cavendish- 
street in that city. The instructions issued 
to competitors required accommodation for 
thirteen different departments—viz. :—1, 
Administration ; 2, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; 3, Applied Physics and Electrical 
Engineering ; 4, Textile Trades ; 5, Applied 
Chemistry ; 6, Dyeing and Finishing ; 7, 
Brewing ; 8, Metallurgy ; 9, Building 
Trades ; 10, Letterpress and Lithographic 
Printing ; 11, Industrial Design; 12, Com- 
mercial Subjects; 13, Women’s Work. 
These departments necessitated a large 
number of rooms in each case, and in- 
volyed five or six stories. The accom- 
*modation asked for in the shape of 
floor space is very large, and must 
haye entailed much labour in providing 
for the several departments, especially as 
they had to be distributed according to the 
requirements of each science and trade. The 
rooms were to be easily accessible without 
passing through one room to another. Those 
intended as laboratories and workshops and 
for the machinery had to be provided in 
reference to the fixtures necessary, some of 
them requiring—as in the laboratory for 
testing machines, and for magnetic and elec- 
trical experiments—to be placed in the base- 
ment. Hach department had to bo self- 
contained, arranged with a general eye to 
supervision, and placed conveniently near 
other departments; the rooms for students 
and class-rooms were to be well lighted, with 
a left-hand light if possible, the rooms and 
corridors had to intercommunicate, be well 
lighted, ventilated, and warmed. One main 
entrance with spacious vestibule leading to a 
hall for the exhibition of models and other 
obj>cts, and a staircase leading therefrom to a 
large hallabove, to accommodate 900 persons, 
were required, besides offices for the adminis- 
trative department, staircases for students, 
and lifts, electric lighting, &c. 

Taese various requirements left little room 
for architectural display, and the elevations 
submitted with most of the designs show 
that the competitors had enough to tax their 
resources in the plan, which left them very 
little scope for architectural disposition, in 
many instances the external design exhibit- 
ing very commonplace features. In fact, a 
technical school on a limited site is certainly 
not a very promising building for the archi- 
tect’s imagination, or one that is sugges- 
tive of artistic possibilities. The site 
at the corner of two main _ streets— 
Sackyille- street and Whitworth-street — 
is a quadrangle well adapted to give an im- 
posing building, as it is bounded on the two 
other sides by Rifle-street and Granby-row. 
The main angle is rather obtuse; but this 
irregularity has been avoided by some of the 
designers setting back the Whitworth-street 
frontage toa line at right angles to Sack- 
yille-street. Many have made the latter 
street the main front, being the longest; 
others have adopted Whitworth-street, and 
the term ‘‘rear”’ would therefore be given to 
the Rifle-street boundary, which was sug- 
gested for the physical laboratory. The 
approximate superficial area for the depart- 
ments was given at 144,400sq.ft., and the 
cost was not to exceed £75,000. The authors 


of the first premiated design have cubed their 
buildings at 6d. afoot, and their estimate 
is £85,000. 

Tho four designs which haye been awarded, 
and of which we published the authors’ names 
last week, are four of the best as regards 
plan, but scarcely equal to the artistic ability 
shown in others not premiated. The design 
of Messrs. Spalding and Cross, which receives 
the first premium, has a plan which shows 
considerable skill and compactness in 
general grouping; but it lacks in the pro- 
vision made for the heayy machinery, and 
the benches for those delicate instruments 
required in making magnetic and electrical 
experiments, which require perfect freedom 
from all vibration and other disturbing 
causes. For instance, the adyanced labo- 
ratory is placed on the ground floor 
facing Granby-row, and is without the 
means of securing so desirable a condition, 
the foundations not being shown for the 
benches. The basement floor would cer- 
tainly have been the right place for appara- 
tus and fixtures of this kind. We also query 
the lighting of the spinning room, as shown 
by the section, the windows being obtained 
over the weaying-room shed, which is parallel 
toit. The workshops are lighted through 
glazed roofs of areas. The authors have not 
very clearly shown how the shafts and belt- 
ing are to be arranged for working the 
machines. The ground-plan forms a double 
quadrangle divided by a central axial block 
running from Sackville-street to Rifle- street. 
This comprises the main entrance and vesti- 
bule in Sackville-street, a hall for large 
objects divided by columns into bays, and at 
the Rifle-street side a grand staircase 
with cloak-rooms under. The Sackyille- 
street block, besides the entrance, has 
the clerks’ rooms and committee - room 
on the left of entrance, and the me- 
chanical laboratory and telegraphy room 
on the other side. The return block in 
Whitworth-street is devoted to mechanical 
engineering, the drawing office being at the 
corner. The Rifle-street and Granby-row 
blocks are given to applied physics, having 
the elementary laboratory in the centre of 
latter, the advanced at the Rifle-street end, 
and telegraphy at the Sackville-street corner. 
Thus the adminstration is represented by the 
exhibition hall block in the centre and one 
half of the Sackyille-street block; the Whit- 
worth-street block is given to mechanical 
engineering ; while applied physics comprises 
the rear and the other two sides of the quad- 
rangle. Towards Whitworth-street the ob- 
lique frontage has been utilised by breaking 
forward the drawing office, at the end and 
one lecture room. The two internal courts 
are surrounded by corridors 9ft. wide, which 
very properly are continued through the 
blocks for light and ventilation. At each of 
the four main corners is a block projecting 
into the area comprising a students’ staircase 
and lavatory, thus giving students immediate 
access to their departments. The corridors 
are wide, and lighted from the areas as well 
as from the end. The entrance hall and 
museum form a direct communication from 
main entrance to the main staircase in Rifle- 
street. On thefirst floor thelectureand exami- 
nation hall is placed over the central museum, 
approached by the main staircase. The ad- 
ministration department occupies the same 
blocks as below, the building trades are placed 
along Whitworth and Rifle streets, and the 
dyeing and finishing department along 
Granby -row and Sackyille- street. The 
reading-room is over the main entrance, with 
library and technicalinstruction rooms in con- 
nection. On the second floor the commercial 
subjects are provided forin front and Granby- 
row; applied chemistry with lecture-rooms 
towards Whitworth - street, a gymnasium 
with dressing-room and kitchen offices, &c. 
On the third floor over centre hall are the 
laboratories for qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, also rooms for industrial design and 


metallurgical departments ; and on the fourth 
floor the industrial design and women’s de- 
partments are accommodated as suggested. 
The departments are well grouped in the 
main, and the means of intercommunication 
and lighting excellent. The author uses red 
brick and terracotta or stone in the eleva- 
tions, which show five stories, besides base- 
ment half sunk. The conditions are generally 
complied with. All students would pass the 
porter’s office in front, where they would be 
registered ; the author provides an inclined 
way to bicycle-room on basement in Sack- 
ville-street, and the four staircases for 
studentsare available for access to the lecture- 
hall on first floor. An iron roof is shown over 
this hall, which is lighted both from the 
side areasand from roof. The front towards 
Sackyille-street is shown by a forcibly- 
coloured elevation of red bricks and terra- 
cotta, or stone dressings, five stories in 
height, in addition to basement, in a French 
Renaissance style. A boldly-tinted India-ink 
perspective shows gabled angle projections 
| and centre. 

| The second premiated design, by Messrs. 
Gibson and Russell, has a more carefully 
devised basement floor, in which the labora- 
; tories and workshops are well grouped. The 
foundry and weaving and testing shops are 
' parallel to Sackville-street at the Granby- 
‘row end of block. Applied physics and 
‘electrical engineering occupy the Rifle- 
street front, the advanced laboratory and 
mechanical laboratory occupying more than 
half of this front, and in line with the labora- 
tory and testing room of the mechanical 
‘ department—a desirable arrangement, The 
' Whitworth-street and Sackville-street fronts 
| have the working and administrative rooms, 
with gymnasium, &c., in the centre, on one 
' side of a court, 88ft. by 62ft. On the ground 
floor, the main entrance is placed at the end 
of Whitworth-street block, next Sackville- 
street front, and the museum is placed along- 
side, and extends a considerable distance 
along this front, with staircase at the end. 
The administration department is continued 
along Whitworth-street, the frontage of 
'which is made to square with Sackville- 
| street, with caretaker’s house in the acute 
| corner of site outside the main building. An 
internal corridor gives access to the depart- 
ments, which comprise the administration, 
mechanical engineering, physical and textile 
departments, and are partly lighted by two 
inner courtyards separated by the elementary 
laboratory and telegraphy rooms, which form 
the central cross block. On the next floor 
the examination hall, 88ft. by 45ft., occupies 
this position, lighted by the courts on each 
side, and approached by the staircase from 
the museum facing Sackville-street. The 
departments are well kept together. The tex- 
tile occupies the front and right-hand return, 
the mechanical department extends round 
Granby-row and Rifle-street corner, and the 
administrative and women’s department 
round the remainder of block towards Whit- 
worth - street. The commercial subjects 
occupy the same wing on the second floor, 
and the building trades the remainder of 
three fronts, while the third floor has the 
industrial design on the Whitworth-street 
front, and applied chemistry and brewing at 
the rear of Granby-row. Dyeing and print- 
ing are assigned the front block, with 
metallurgy over the centre. There are five 
stories and basement. The workshops are 
covered by aniron roof. The Sackville-street 
front is extremely plain, having circular- 
headed wide and oblong windows of factory- 
like character; the upper floors are relieved 
by bands of terracotta, and there 1s an 
ornamental centre gable with cupola over. 
The fronts towards Whitworth-street and 
Granby-row are plain, if not ugly. The 
ground-floor corridors de not appear to be 
well lighted. The perspective view 1s by no 
means flattering, and there is a heaviness of 
treatment. 
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<The? thind premiated design, by Mr. 
Ernest Runtz and Mrs F. R. Farrow, is of 
18th-century Classic character. ‘The main 
Sackyille-street front has a centre and corners 
with level parapets, without visible roofs, 
against. which the main roof stops. Red 
brick relieved by bands of light material and 
architrayed windows, rusticated, dre the 
chief relief. The Whitworth-street front has 
agable in centre over the public-entrance, 
and flat-topped angle payilions, a domical 
low story building at corner over lavatory, 
&c. In plan the authors distribute. their 
Whitworth-street block in line with the 
street; which makes an unfortunate obtuse- 
angled junction between the end of it and 
the Sackyille-street block. The exhibition 
hall is placed on the longitudinal axis 
parallel to the longer frontages, and is 95ft. 
by 50ft., divided by columns into aisles. 
From the end of hall a corridor continues to 
Granby-row, where there is a student’s 
entrance. There are four areas—two on each 
side of longitudinal hall block, with corridors 
running the whole length of the Rifle-street 
and Sackyille-street blocks, joining a trans- 
verse corridor along the inner side of Whit- 
worth-street block. Dyeing and finishing 
Rifle-street, and the building 
There 
classifica- 
departments | 
first floors the 


occupy the , 
trades the Sackyille-street fronts. 
appears to be a want of 
tion and division of 
thus we find on the 

building trade partly in Whitworth-street, | 
with dyeing, shorthand, and dressmaking on 
the same floor at corner of Sackyille-street. | 
Mechanical engineering is located in the 
game front, and applied physics and chemistry 
in Granby-row. The lecture and examina- | 
tion hall is 80ft. by 50ft., and in line with the 
exhibition hall, from which it is approached | 
by a staircase at the ond of latter. The! 
corridors are well lighted by the four areas. 
The position of the applied physics and elec- | 
trical engineering on the second floor is 
undesirable, for reasons we have pointed out, | 
and these departments would have been! 
better in the positions assigned to building | 


trades and dyeing on the ground floor. They | 


} 


are made to occupy the Rifle-street and! 
Granby-row blocks, industrial design being | 
placed along the principal fronts. . The! 
general grouping of blocks was capable of a! 
better classification of departments. | 

The fourth premiated set by Mr. Theodore | 
Sington, of Manchester, shows a cleyerly- | 
planned and well-worked-out basement floor, 
in which the author has eyinced considerable | 
technical knowledge of the requirements of | 
the main workshops and laboratories. Tho | 
laboratory for testing is placed in the Whit- | 
worth-street block, which runs parallel to the | 
street; the applied physics and electrical | 
department faces Rifle-street. The advanced 
laboratory, 50ft. by 30ft., is shown with! 
proper stone benches carried down to the! 
solid rock, with room forconstant temperature 
below it, and the dynamo-room and engine- 
house complete this range. Tho moulding- | 
shop and foundry are convenient to the ' 
laboratory for testing and metallurgical ! 
laboratory. The textile trades are arranged | 
in three departments parallel to Granby- 
row, and occupy the centre portion of area, 
all top-lighted. The shafting and belting 
for working the looms, reeling and other 
machines, are well arranged, A corridor | 
gives access to these rooms. The ground | 

oor shows the main entrance in Whit- 
worth - street 


i 


leading to a large hall 


parallel thereto, with inner corridor, giving | yery usual, 


access to departments. 


lin the 


accommodates the commercial, the women’s, 
printing, and brewing departments; the 
third iloor applied chemistry and dyeing. 
The external elevations are Italian in style, 
neatly drawn, with corner payilion roofs, 
and a centre arched entrance in Whitworth- 
street. The Sackville-street front has a 
centre. There are five stories, and the 
material is mainly of red brick, and dress- 
ings of a lighter material. Generally, the 
workshop and laboratory accommodation is 
well provided for; the author simplifies his 
plan by making his main blocks surround a 
large open quadrangle, the suites of rooms 
being made accessible by an inner corridor. 
Ample light is obtained to the two large 
halls, but the staircase access, lifts, cloak- 
rooms, and minor details are scarcely so well 
provided as in the other designs. 

The other twenty-two designs include a 
few which run the favoured four yery closely, 
both in plan and elevations; these are dis- 
tinguished by letters. Amongst them we 
may mention ‘‘C”.as an elaborate, artistic- 
ally grouped and well-drawn set of designs 
haying a sepia perspective. The design is 
Renaissance in character, the main front is 
towards Whitworth-street, the centre block 
of which is well emphasised by a high-pitched 
roof, with lofty fléche ; the plan is U-shaped. 
The corridors are wanting in directness 
and lighting. ‘“‘M” has also a well- 
grouped arrangement of blocks; the main 
facade is pronounced by a centre flanked 
by turrets with cupola terminations and 
gabled ends in a like style and of red brick. 
There are four areas in plan giving light and 
ventilation. The examination hall and 
mechanical lecture rooms are placed on the 
long axis, and corner staircases and lifts are 
proyided. The front towards Whitworth- 
street is broken to the line of boundary, a 
plan which a few others have availed them- 
selyes of. ‘‘N” is also a design of English 
Renaissance, with mullioned windows and a 
gabled front towards Sackyille-street. There 
is a centre entrance and corner payilions with 
bay windows, and the Whitworth-street front 
is well broken, and conforms to the boundary. 
It is accompanied by a well-drawn per- 
spective in sepia. ‘‘U” is designed in the 
same style. A great octagon angle tower 
and cupola and a high tiled roof are shown. 
“W” is well balanced with two courts 
on the plan. ‘‘L” is clever, and the 
detail shows some playfulness of fancy 
relief ornament. ‘“‘E” is also 
marked by originality, with angle turrets 
and a large circular examination hall in 
Whitworth - street. Other designs show 
double quadrangle arrangements, but some 


of these are laboured, and the corridors are. 


indirect and badly lighted. Amongst these 


| we may name the plan marked “‘“K” and 


several others. The heayy warehouse style is 
very conspicuous in many of the designs, as 
in ‘‘J” and ‘“‘Q”—the latter has six stories. 
The requirement of height and number of 
floors has been decidedly prejudicial to an 
architectural treatment; the piled-up stories 
too often remind one of blocks of industrial 
** flats,” and it was judicious for this reason 
to exclude Gothic as a style. 
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THE ALTERATION OF PREMISES, 


[= London and all large towns the practice 

of turning private dwellings into ware- 
houses, hotels, and public buildings has been 
These alterations have been 


Applied physics | made often with the intention of evading the 


occupies the Rifle-street and Granby-row! requirements of the Building Acts, which 
fronts. The plan is thus a large quad-|in the Metropolis impose thicker walls and 
rangle, haying a series of parallel glazed! other conditions. Large tradesmen and 
roofs over the textile workshops. On|manufacturers take the leases of several 
the first floor, the mechanical engineering | dwelling-houses, and, by the remoyal of the 
department forms the Rifle-street block, and | party-walls, staircases, and other partitions, 
the building trades that towards Sackville-|they succeed in transforming the soveral 
street, the examination hall being in the | promises intoone spacious shop. Sometimes 
Whitworth-street block. The second floor the operations haye been so far successfully 


concealed from the exterior that important 
structural alterations haye been made 
without due notice haying been given. 
One mode of proceeding is to open one shop 
after another, keeping up the appearance of 
distinct shops under one management. 

course of time the party-walls are pierced or 
removed, girders are inserted to carry upper 
walls, the staircases are remoyed, and by 
slow degrees, under the disguise of ‘‘repairs,” 
considerable alterations are made, which 
convert the premises into huge showrooms, 
and, as far as habitability goes, ‘‘ death 
traps.” We have occasionally had to record 
serious accidents arising out of this mode of 


conyersion, disastrous fires sacrificing human > 


lives, caused by improper construction and 
want of adequate egress. The eyil of turning 
private into business premises has not yet 
been stopped. Certain sections of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, as secs. 22, 27, 28, 
apply to these alterations, but are not ex- 
plicit nor compan enough. Thus, the 
term ‘‘ public building ” is meant to apply to 
any building used asa church, chapel, college, 
public hall, hospital, theatre, concert-room, 
hall, lecture, or exhibition room, and to any 
such it is required (sect. 22) that the floors 
and lobbies, corridors, landings, and flights 
of stairs shall be of stone or other fireproof 
material, and carried by supports of the 
same kind; and that the walls, roofs, floors, 


galleries, and staircases shall be constructed . 


in a manner approved by the district sur- 
yeyor (sect. 30). Both these clauses are 
vague, while the latter may mean any 
construction that is approved. But there 
are no practical rules for transforming 
dwelling-houses into large shops, or into 
lodgings for separate families, or into ware- 
houses of certain size, or into uses other 
than those of public worship or enter- 
tainments—that is to say, the only rules 
haye reference to the area or cubical 
contents, and therefore, if a manufacturer 
chooses to conyert two houses into a 
dwelling-house for separate families, and 
contrives to bring the cubic feet below, even 
by a foot, the statutory 125,000c.ft. of the 
22nd sect., he need not make his floors and 
corridors or stairs of fireproof material; and 
also if the limit of 216,000c.ft. was not 
exceeded, dwelling-houses could be turned 
into a warehouse without haying to conform 
to the rule as to party-walls. In short, by 
just keeping within these statutory limits, 
any one can build as he likes. This in fact 
is done every day. , : 
We are glad to find that the City Council 
of Liverpool are seeking powers to obtain 
a new local building act, which will 
prevent this obvious frustration of the 
spirit of the Act, under which it is now 
customary to conyert priyate buildings into 
warehouses or public buildings. By this 
proposal the use of any building as a 
public or warehouse building not used for 
such a purpose before the passing of the Act 
shall be deemed to be the erection of a new 
public building or warehouse, and so be 
brought within the provisions of the Act or 
by-laws applicable to such buildings. Also, 
it is provided that any alteration or addition 
carried out in any old building, or any new 
building after the roof has been coyered in, 
shall, to the extent of such alteration or other 
work, come within the provisions or by-laws 
in force. The last provision is very neces- 
sary. Alterations and additions are con- 
stantly being made to premises in a quiet 
and unobtrusive manner internally, but 
which may inyolye greatrisks. For example, 
the putting in of a bressummer for a new 
shop front to an old house may be executed 
in a manner that would violate the rules laid 
down in the local by-laws. The supporting 
piers, or the bearings, or the section of 
may be insufficient; if a girder be put in to 
carry a party-wall, there is greater difficulty 
of proying the workmanship, as was lately 
discovered in a recent fatal fire at Battersea. 
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Again, seyeral brick walls may be removed 
and wooden partitions be substituted; ora lift 
or hoist may be constructed without neces- 
sary precautions. A hundred things may be 
done without even the knowledge of the local 
surveyor, rendering a building not only 
dangerous in case of fire, but unsafe to the 
inmates. The London County Council would 
be setting a good example by introducing 
clauses in their Consolidation Bill that would 
control all such alterations and additions, 
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THE “RENDU’”’? OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS.—I. 


f baa study of putting in shadows in drawings 

has taught us how to determine on the sur- 
faces of bodies exposed to the rays of light, the 
portions which should be brilliantly lighted and 
those which remain in actual shadow, and also 
the position and form of shadows cast against the 
lighted surfaces by projecting objects or planes. 
The shadows well indicated in a drawing lend 
very much to enhance the value of the work ; 
but we must not forget that however well the 
form of the shadows may be put in, unless the 
natural effects of colouring, reflected light, and 
distance are equally well observed, the result will 
not be what it should be. 

The getting-up of architectural drawings, or 
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the ‘‘rendu ’’ as it is called in the Continental 
art schools, is the art of representing convention- 
ally in colour or neutral tint the various natural 
effects of brilliancy, tone, and colour in respect 
to the laws of lighting and distance. Welearn 
the manner in which the rays of direct or 
reflected light are received by the surfaces of the 
object, and also the variation of effect with 
regard to the position of the observer and object, 
as well as the method of rendering these effects 
in the drawings by means of colour, Indian ink, 
or neutral tint. 

The rays of light, as in the case of shadows, 
are supposed to arrive from above at an angle of 
45° with the horizontal and vertical planes. The 
visual rays come direct to the eye of the observer, 
and all these rays are parallel to each other. 
Now, besides the direct rays of light at 45° we 
have the indirect or reflected rays, and these play 
an important part in the getting-up of a drawing. 

If we could imagine an object perfectly 
isolated in space and receiving the rays of the 
sun, the portions of the object not influenced by 
the rays of light would be imperfectly black 
shadow. But if we place near this object 
another body, also brilliantly lighted, the lighted 
particles of the second body would send back the 
rays, and these, striking the parts of the other 
body in shadow, would tend to light up to a 
certain degree these shadows, making them 
appear less black. 

The sources of indirect rays are many, but in 
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conventional drawings two only are considered 
necessary to produce the light and shade effects. 
These two are, the terrestrial rays or light sent 
back from the surface of the ground, and the 
atmospherical rays, light reflected from the 
atmosphere surrounding the object. 

Atmospherical rays is the reflection of the 
direct rays of light by the innumerable particles 
contained in the air. Each particle floating in 
the atmosphere acts as a reflector to the direct 
rays of light, therefore all the particles mutually 
sending back from one to another these rays in 
combination produce the indirect diffused light. 
We, therefore, understand that the shadows of 
an object suchas a building, resting on the ground 
and surrounded by other objects, are never abso- 
lutely black, but always more or less lighted by 
the indirect rays from the surface of the ground, 
combined with the indirect rays from the 
atmosphere. 

There are two kinds of indirect rays—those 
reflected from polished surfaces, and those sent 
back from unpolished surfaces. A surface in an 
unpolished state, such as a sheet of unglazed 
paper, a piece of chalk, &c., appears to be 
lighted in the same degree of brilliancy all over 
its surface—no portion will appear to be brighter 
than the rest. And any change in the position 
of the object or the observer will not influence 
to any degree the apparent lighting of the sur- 
face. A sheet of iron heated to a red glow is a 
good example of an unpolished surface. The 
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light sent back from an unpolished surface is, 
therefore, diffused—that is to say, the rays are 
equal to each other in intensity, and do not com- 
bine with each other. 

If we take an example of a polished body, such 
as a sheet of polished tin, we shall notice that 
different portions of the surface appear more or 
less brilliantly lighted, and each movement of the 
surface or the observer brings about changes in 
the apparent lighting. The rays cent back from 
a polished surface are direct or in a combined 
state. 

We may suppose the surface of the earth to be 
that of an unpolished body; the light reflected 
from this surface is, therefore, in a diffused 
state. An object or building reposing on the 
ground receives to a greater or less degree the 
indirect diffused rays from its surface. There- 
fore, the shadows of the building will be affected 
by the reflected rays from the surface of the 
ground. 

The general shadows in a building should also 
for the same reason become lighter in proportion 
as they approach the ground or reflecting sur- 
face, and come under the influence of the in- 
direct rays. Mouldings in shadow turned 
towards the ground should, for the same reason, 
be lighter than those turned towards the sky. 

We have said that the particles floating in the 
atmosphere materially reflect the rays of light, 
and, sending back indirect rays, tend to lighten 
the shadows of an object. The more we cover 
these particles and prevent their reflection 
arriving to the shadow, the darker will this 
shadow be. Thus the shadow cast by an object 
against a lighted surface will become darker in 
proportion to the distance of the object from 
the surface—that is to say, the nearer the object 
the darker the shadow, its nearness preventing 
the action of a certain proportion of the indirect 
rays. The shadow of A, Fig. 1, will be darker 
than that of B. The shadow of a chimney against 
a roof will be darker as it approaches the base of 
the chimney, Fig. 2. As the distance between 
the observer and the object increases, so in 
proportion does the apparent intensity of colour 
and shadow diminish. 

When an object is at a certain distance from 
us, the rays of light sent back from the object 
lose their intensity during their voyage through 
the reflecting particles of the intervening atmo- 
sphere, Again, the air between the observer and 
the object is always more or less charged with 
impurities and moisture, the effect being to 
lessen to a great degree the intensity of the re- 
flected rays. Inapure and dry atmosphere, as 
in Egypt, the colours appear brilliant even ata 
great distance. 

We will take three planes of distance. For 
the first plane, that nearest the observer, we 
may consider the effect of distance as nil, 
and that the colours and shadows retain their 
utmost degree of intensity. In the second plane, 
however, the colours begin to combine with the 
bluish tint of the atmosphere: yellow will appear 
less yellow and more bluish-yellow; red, less 
red and more bluish-red; and blue itself less 
blue if originally dark blue, or more blue if 
originally light blue. In the third plane these 
effects are more accentuated. In the far distance 
the bluish effect greatly increases, and all the 
colours melt more or less into blue: yellow 
takes a greenish tint; red, nearly violet; and 
blue, light blue if originally dark blue, or dark 
blue if originally light blue. But this blue should 
never surpass or contain more colour than the 
blue of the sky, which is the blue of the atmo- 
sphere at its greatest intensity. 

We will shortly endeavour to render in neutral 
tint these various effects of distance. 

We have also to take into account the effects 
of contrast and irradiation. We know that if 
two surfaces, one coloured black and one white, 
are placed together, the white appears whiter 
and the black blacker by the effect of contrast ; 
and in two surfaces of an equal size, the white 
appears larger than the black; in fact, the light 
colours seem to encroach on the dark colours. 
This may be noticed when looking at a window 
strongly lighted from behind—the dark window- 
bars appear narrower than they really are. A 
grey surface against white appears still more 
grey, and black against grey makes the grey 
appear almost white. Again, colours appear 
more intense when placed near their comple- 
mentary colours. Two tints of green slightly 
different will mutually diminish the effect of one 
another; but the same green against red appears 
allthe more intense. The same effect will be 


noticed with all colours and their complementary 
colours. If we placed any bright colour against 
white, the white will gradually appear to be 
tinted with the complementary colour. 


necessary in an architectural drawing, and should 
be even exaggerated—the drawing will then 
appear effective. 
combine method with taste, and a close study of 
natural effects. The windows of a building appear 
very dark, for the interior of a building is natur- 
ally less lighted than the exterior. 
the window should also contrast with the well- 
lighted wall-surface. 
appear dark, so as to be well detached from the 
brilliantly-lighted sky. The shadows in a roof 
should appear very dark. The general tint of a 
building should gradually become more intense 
as it approaches the top ; and the portions against 
the sky should appear tinted with orange, the 
complimentary colour of the blue of the sky. 
Therefore buildings of yellow stone or red brick 
should be graduated in. colour, the tint being 
more intense near the top, and slightly coloured 


the surface B in shadow becoming gradually 


face A. 


fine shadows of small mouldings, as at D, should 
appear very dark, and much darker than the 
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Mr. Lloyd Tayler, who is a scientific expert in 
ventilation and an accepted authority on the sub- 
ject, has adopted the air-pump ventilator for the 
new Commercial Bank now in course of erection 
in Collins-street, and which, when finished, will 
rank with the finest buildings of its kind in the 
City. Mr. Tayler writes Mr. Boyle: ‘It will 
give me great pleasure to avail myself of your 
well-known patent ventilators in the various 
buildings with the erection of which I 
may from time to time be intrusted.’? Durin 
Mr. Boyle’s stay in Melbourne he receive 
very valuable assistance from . George 
C. Inskip, F.R.I.B.A., the President of the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, who 
says :—‘‘ I am pleased that you propose establish- 
ing a manufactory of your patent ventilators in 
this colony. I shall be glad to specify your 
ventilators, and will do so.” Mr. Boyle, in con- 
junction with Mr. A. Purchase, F.R.I.B.A., sum- 
veyed the new Stock Exchange, a very handsome 
building situated in Collins-street, and prepared 
plans for the ventilation, which will be made on 
a very elaborate scale. An examination was also 
made of the Bank of Victoria and other buildings, 
and plans for the ventilation submitted. Messrs. 
Oakden, Addison, and Kemp, architects, state :— 
‘‘ We believe your patent ventilators will meet all 
requirements, and shall be glad to specify them.’’ 
Messrs. Crouch and Wilson also report :—‘‘ The 
system of ventilation formulated by you has 
always commended itself to us as the only means 
to secure absolute automatic and efficient venti- 
lation.”? This is endorsed by Messrs. Craven, 
Brown, and Marquand, who say :—‘‘ We have 
had frequent opportunity of proving the value of 
your inventions.”’ 

A system of sewerage has now been adopted 
for Melbourne, and is in course of construction, 
the initial cost of which will be about three 
millions sterling. Mr. Thwaites, the engineer- 
in-chief to the Melbourne Metropolitan Board, 
conferred with Mr. Boyle on the question of the 
ventilation, and instructed him to prepare and 
submit a complete scheme of ventilation for the 
sewers and drains on the Boyle system, which 
has been done. It is also proposed to adopt the 
air-pump ventilators for the ventilation of the 
soil-pipes. Messrs. John Danks and Son, Limited, 
Melbourne, have been appointed agents for 
Victoria. 

At Adelaide the Houses of Parliament, 
Government House, Government Buildings, 
Supreme Courts, Post-Office, Museum, Art 
Gallery, University, the Hospital, and a large 
number of other public buildings are ventilated 
with the air-pump ventilators. 

After visiting Tasmania, the ‘‘Garden_ of 
Australasia,’”? Mr. Boyle proceeded to New 
Zealand, arriving in Dunedin, the chief town in 
the province of Otago, having a population of 
46,000. There are a number of handsome public 
buildings in this city, where Mr. Boyle found 
his ventilating appliances in general use. Messrs. 
Mason and Wales, architects to the hospitals, 
report: ‘‘ Your ventilating cowls have been used 
on several buildings designed by us with good 
effect.”’ 

Christchurch, or, as it is called, ‘‘The City 
of the Plains,’’ situated on the banks of the 
Avon, is eminently English in its appearance, 
architecture, and surroundings, and has a popula- 
tion of 45,000. The house-drainage of this town 
is, in accordance with the drainage regulations, 
ventilated exclusively with the air-pump venti- 
lator, and it is estimated that there are over 
5,000 used for this purpose in Christchurch alone. 
Mr. Edwin Cuthbert, C.E., engineer to the 
drainage board, the highest sanitary authority in 
New Zealand, reports: ‘‘It gives me much 
pleasure to state that I have used your air-pump 
ventilators in connection ‘with the house-drains 
of this city and district for the last ten years, 
and I have always found them to act most 
satisfactorily.”’ 

Most of the public buildings in Christchurch 
are also ventilated with the Boyle system. Mr. 
J. C. Maddison, F.R.I.B.A., states: ‘‘I have 
for years specified Boyle's ventilators, and 
shall insist upon them always being used, as I 
consider them the best’’ ; whilst Mr. F. Strouts 
writes: ‘‘I always specify the air-pump venti- 
lators, and they have always acted most satis- 
factorily.’’ 

Messrs. Taylor and Oakley, Christchurch, 
have been appointed agents for the South 
Island of New Zealand. Wellington, the 
premier city of New Zealand, the seat of Govern- 
ment and the Vice-Regal Court, is beautifully 


All these effects should be introduced when 


Of course, the student must 
The dark of 


The roofs of a building 


with orange or yellow against the sky. 
Fig. 3 isan example of the effect of contrast, 


darker in tone as it approaches the lighted sur- 
In Fig. 4, the upper portion in shadow 
F should appear darker than the rest of the 
shadow, it being in contrast with the sky. ‘The 


large surface of shadow at G. 
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EAST AND AUSTRALASIA.—III. 
(Continued from page 347.) 


M R. BOYLE was very cordially received by 

the Melbourne architects, many of whom 
he had met before when he first visited Australia 
seventeen years ago. 

Melbourne may justly be considered the most 
remarkable city in the world, the site it occupies 
being little more than fifty years ago nothing but 
dense bush, the only sounds heard being the 
shrill call of the aboriginal and the howl of the 
dingo. Now there exists a handsome city having 
a population of nearly half a million, with mag- 
nificent public and business buildings which 
would compare favourably with those of any 
capital in Europe. 

The streets, especially Collins-street and 
Bourke-street, are wide, well paved, and kept 
scrupulously clean, whilst the system of cable 
cars in use is the most complete in the world. 

The Houses of Parliament, which are of Classic 
design and commandingly situated at the head of 
Bourke-street, constitute the most striking archi- 
tectural feature of the city. Three air-pump 
ventilators 9ft. in diameter, the largest ever 
made, were applied to this building about seven- 
teen years ago, and proved very successful, as 
testified to by the report of the Minister of Public 
Works and Railways, the Honourable John 
Woods, M.P. Within the last few years two 
other systems have been applied for the purpose 
of mechanically forcing air into the buildings. 

The first was introduced by Mr. Lloyd Tayler, 
F.R.1.B.A., a leading architect in Melbourne ; 
but before the work could be completed and 
properly tested a change in the Ministry occurred, 
when it was decided to adopt another plan 
which, though an improvement on the old 
method of admitting air, which consisted of plain 
open tubes, has not proved entirely successful, 
there being strong complaints of down-draught. 

Mr. Boyle was desired by the Honourable 
Gavan Duffy, M.P., chairman of the Ventilation 
Commission, to make an examination of the pre- 
sent ventilating arrangements of the House, and 
furnish a report thereon and a plan for the im- 
provement of the ventilation embracing the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air pump 
ventilator, which has been done. The present 
ventilators in the roof, intended for the exit of 
the air, and which consist of the old louvre 
pattern and plain open pipes with covers on their 
tops to prevent the ingress of rain, when tested 
by Mr. Boyle and the engineer, were found to be 
admitting a strong down-draught of cold air 
effectually preventing the egress of the vitiated 
air. This down-draught was also experienced on 
the floor of the House when the plenum system 
was in full operation. The arrangements for 
washing, cooling, and warming the air-supply 
were also found to be defective. 
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HOUSES 


situated at the south end of the North Island, 
and has a population of about 34,000. It pos- 
sesses many handsome public buildings, in- 
cluding the Houses of Parliament, Government 
House, Government Buildings (said to be the 
largest wooden structure in the world), Post 
Office, Supreme Courts, Hospital, Opera House, 
&c., to all of which the air-pump ventilators are 
applied. Mr. W. Hales, the Government 
Engineer-in-Chief, reports: ‘(The ventilating 
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board, who writes: ‘‘I have known for many 
years the form of construction of your excellent 
ventilating appliances, and it gives me much 
pleasure to learn that you have established in the 
Colonies a method by which we can obtain venti- 
lators of your latest pattern.’? A very hand- 
some building of Early English design, intended 
as an insurance office, is at present in course of 
erection near to the post office, the ventilation of 
which will be effected by six large air-pump 


OF PARLIAMENT, MELBOURNE. 


Thomas Ballinger has been appointed agent for 
the provinces of Wellington, Taranaka, and 
Napier. Auckland, the mother town and first 
capital of New Zealand, is a very fine city, having 
a population of 52,000. It possesses a number of 
handsome public buildings, many of which are 
ventilated with the Boyle system. Mr. Chas. R. 
Vickerman, C.E., President Government Engi- 
neer, writes: ‘‘I am very pleased to learn that 
you intend to give us the benefit of your ex- 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND CENTENNIAL HALL, 


appliances manufactured by your firm have been 
used in many of the Government buildings in 
this colony, and have given perfect satisfaction.”’ 
The air-pump ventilators are also employed for 
the ventilation of the soil-pipes, several thousands 
of oo being a use. 

1s proposed to rearrange the drainage system 
of Wellington, and Mr. Boyle has tmnittad a 
scheme for the ventilation on the Boyle system 
to Mr. William Ferguson, chairman of the 
drainage board, and engineer to the harbour 


ventilators of an ornamental character. The 
architects, Messrs. Clere and Richmond, report : 
‘We have occasion very frequently to use your 
ventilators, which fulfil all the requirements of a 
good exhaust ventilator.’’ 

Messrs. Thomas Turnbull (F.R.I.B.A.) and 
Son, who were among the first to adopt the 
Boyle system in New Zealand, state: ‘‘ We have 
great pleasure in testifying to the excellence of 
your Air-Pump Ventilators, which we- have 
always found to act most satisfactorily.”’ Mr. 


SYDNEY.—(Scee p. 347.) 


cellent ventilators in this city. I shall,"take 
every opportunity of availing myselfi of {your 
deservedly-popular ventilators.’’ 

In the Colonies, as in this country, architects 
have occasionally inferior imitations of the air- 
pump ventilator, &c., supplied by unscrupulous 
contractors in place of the genuine articles which 
were specified to be used, and respecting which 
disreputable practices Messrs. Boyle have re- 
ceived a large number of letters from architects 
and other’ 
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to the width, being equal to a whole circle from 
the stage, and that the straight lines narrowing 
towards the scene have a disagreeable aspect, 
and some of the 
attend the 


disadvantages which would 


sides if they were square. In 


eomparing these disadvantages, it is necessary 
to observe that our attention is constantly 
engaged by the actor; that we maybe content 
with looking once or twice at a scene, but 
our face is always towards the actor, there- 
fore those side seats which approach the stage 
look in a direct line ; but as they recede from 
the stage, the angle becomes proportionably 
acute, and occasions a very painful position of 
the head. 

The circle is not a suitable form for a theatre 
except on the private-box system, as the seats 


Fie. 3, 


eonverge to the centre of the auditorium instead 
of to the centre of the stage. Fig. 3 shows an 
arrangement of a horse-shoe form for a small 
theatre, with the sides planned for private boxes. 
The seats should not be sighted to only one 
ses the stage, for this reason, as already fully 

escribed in a former chapter. The dress-circle 


eiactt SA rae 
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seats should be arranged on a slight curve facing 
the stage, and the sides (Fig. 4), as is almost 
universally the case, given up for private boxes 


for those who care to be seen, more than to see. | 


There are, however, cases in smaller theatres 
where private boxes are deemed necessary for 
the legitimate use of witnessing the performance ; 
these are then placed, as at the Gaiety and 
Princess’s, behind the rows of the dress-circle 
seats. 

Where a theatre has two or more tiers rising 
one above the other, the arrangement of the 
various circle fronts on the same line or curve is 
monotonous, besides being prejudicial to seeing, 
hearing, ventilation, and the comfort of the 
audience. The arrangement of lines may be some- 
what on the system of the accompanying diagram, 
or any other variety of curve that the architect 
may desire (Fig. 5). Where the various lines 
meet at the commencement of the side private 
boxes, it may be generally accepted that the 
horseshoe form, with its modifications, is appro- 
priate for the large opera houses, but a semi- 
elliptical curve is best for the small theatre. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, who is a strong advocate 
for the Haymarket plan, calls attention to 
the fact that there isa large class of intelligent 
playgoers, who now rarely attend theatres, as 
they cannot afford, or grudge, more than a half- 
crown, aud are not prepared to face the dis- 
comfort of the ordinary pit. It is this class who 
are benefited by the first circle, which has taken 
the place, in point of price, of the defunct pit at 
the Haymarket. This circle, as is well known, 
is at a level slightly higher than the dress circle 
at most theatres, and is a most excellent position 
from which to view the performance. With 
regard to the ceilings over the circles or over 
hanging galleries, Mr. Neville udvises that they 
should, where possible, be slightly curved—it is 
seldom, however, the cantilevers will permit this 
—and that they should be always coloured blue, 
which is the colour giving the effect of distance. 

It will be within the recollection of some of 
my readers that a few years back there was pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph the plan and section 
of a scheme for the construction of what was 
termed a ‘‘ safe theatre,’’ which, it stated, ‘‘ Mr. 
Henry Irving has conceived, and Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, architect, of Manchester, has deve- 
loped.’’ ‘The diagrams (Fig. 6) and the published 
description of this scheme almost demand their 
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reproduction in this series of articles, as 
they have been recently referred to by Mr. 
Townsend, in his paper on ‘‘ American 
Theatres,” read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects during the past session. 
For this reason I give the following extract :— 
‘‘ As-the building would be only one story 
high, the question at once presents ‘itself— 
how is it intended to dispose of the various 
sections of the audience? ‘The answer involves 
a complete revolution in the internal arrange- 
ment of our theatres. The lofty gallery will 
disappear, to find a more comfortable, more 
convenient, and more healthful location upon 
the ground floor immediately behind the pit, 
while in front of the Jatter, as at pre- 
sent, there will be the stalls. Although the 
‘gallery ’’ will thus be placed at a distance from 
the stage, its frequenters will have a thoroughly 
good view of the scene, and will be able to sce 
the faces and expressions of all the artists, instead 
of gazing down on the top of their heads. This 
is secured by keeping the dress circle overhead 
sufficiently high and sufficiently far back to 
allow the persons in the most distant seat of the 
gallery to be in the line of sight with the stage, 


so that they will command from one to two-! 


thirds of the area of the proscenium. The single 
story of the theatre is devoted to the dress and 
upper circles, which are reached by straight 
staircases, communicating directly with the 
street, and attaining no more at their utmost 


height than 24ft. from the ground. The facility 


of access and egress thus provided seems all that 
could be desired, both in point of extent and 
directness. There are four public exits from this 


part of the house opening upon the street by 
means of straight distinct staircases, without 
landings or curved steps of any kind. There 
are no openings to any staircases, except the 
direct one from the auditorium. If the safety of 
the patrons of the theatre has been consulted at 
every point, it has been done without sacrifice to 
their pleasure. 
their command of the stage wo 
at present; the seats are all arranged in the 
segments of a circle, and are divided longi- 
tudinally and transversely by gangways 3ft. 
wide. 
that the upper circle and dress circle have 
each an entrance and an exit staircase on 
opposite sides of the building. Correspond- 
ing provision is made for the reception and 
departure of the audience on the ground floor by 
means of an entrance and an exit on each side of 
the 
every night all the entrance doors will be con- 
verted into exits, so that practically the outlets 
would on all occasions be doubled, as on all 
occasions they are to be used—the latter an 
important consideration, since in case of panic 


Indeed, in the proposed building 
4 wld be greater than 


From the above plan, it will seen. 


house. At the close of the performance 


there would be no unfamiliarity with the pro- 


visions designed for speedy and safe escape, and 
no crush by conflicting crowds meeting on a 


common staircase or entrance hall. A house of 
this simple form would allow of a more perfect 
system of ventilation than is now practicable. 
Nor would the multiplicity of passages tend to 
the discomfort of the audience by creating 
draughts, as all the doors would be made to close 
automatically, thus arresting any currents that 
might be created, while at the same time the pro- 
visions for liberating the spectators would 
remain unimpaired, all the doors being made to 
open outwardly upon the application of the 
slightest pressure.”’ 

I will not comment upon the internal arrange- 
ment of the audience in this ‘‘safe theatre,”’ 
further than to say that at a distance of 90ft. 8in., 
which is the depth of the auditorium, the un- 
fortunate occupants of the back row of the gallery 
would have little chance to see the facial expres- 
sion of the actor or hear the words he uttered. 
I leave for the present any observations on 
planning of the exits and staircases in this 
scheme, as I shall have to deal with this ina 


future chapter. 
oar = 


CHIPS. 
The new pavilion in connection with the bowling 


green at Whitefield, near Rochdale, was opened on ~ 


Saturday. The pavilion consists of a billiard-room 
32ft. by 21ft., reading-room, committee-room, bar, 
lavatory, and other suitable accommodation. The 
architect is Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Whitefield, 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Fillongley were laid by Lord Leigh on Wednesday 
week. Itis Gothic in style, and is to be built of 
prick with stone facings; it will seat 150 persons 
and adjoining is a schoolroom accommodating 75 
children. Mr. Ewan Harper, of Birmingham, is 
the architect, and Mr. W. Hopkins of the same city 
is the builder. The outlay will be £900. 


Mr. J, Buchan, A.M.I.C.E., at present borough 
surveyor of Grimsby, has been elected city surveyor 
by the Norwich corporation. 


The highway bridge at Charlton, Dover, has 
just been rebuilt and widened for the corporation of 
that town. Mr. W. Bromley was the contractor. 


The South Shields School Board have appointed 
Mr. William Landler assessor in a competition for a 
new school, and have instructed him to advise them 
as to the conditions of competition. 


In the bankruptcy case of Alfred James Ingram 
of Maud-grove, King’s-road, Chelsea, and late of 
Ellison-road, Streatham, late builder, and now of 
no occupation, the discharge has been suspended 
for two years, ending August 8, 1894. 


At the Saffron Walden petty sessions last week, 
a man giving the name of Jou Gregory was 
committed for trial on a charge of forging the name 
of Mr. Joseph Bell, J.P., builder and contractor, 
to a cheque for £12 10s. Prisoner is alleged to 
have asked Mr, Bell, as a magistrate, to attest a 
signature to some papers, and then to have copied 
the name as an endorsement to a cheque. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS DIRECTORY, 
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Below. we publish a BUILDING NEWS 
DIRECTORY, to which Architects may easily 
refer when in search of the makers and vendors 
of Architectural and Building Specialities. 

The large Advertiser is, of course, toa con- 
siderable extent independent of such help. By 
his judicious iteration of the merits of his speci- 
alities he effectually impresses the mind of the 
constant reader with his claims to attention. 
But he will find it to his interest to avail him- 
self of our new help to publicity; and besides, 
there are hundreds of Manufacturers who 
never advertise in the ordinary way, or who, if 
they do so, only advertise one or a few of the 
articles they make and supply, and who yet 


essentially need constantly to remind Architects of 
their existence. 

It may be urged that the Trade Directories and 
Price Books to a certain degree supply this want ; 
but when it is remembered how limited, com- 
paratively, is their circulation, and how swamped 
the comparatively few that are wanted are for 
the most part amongst hundreds of thousands of 
other names and addresses in which Architects 
have no interest, and among which they are 
seldom likely to search for what they require, it 
will be seen at once how advantageous in a 
Journal like THE BUILDING NEWS will be 
the introduction of the feature we contemplate. 

It will be evident, of course, that many Manu- 
facturers will desire to have more than one 


entry in the list, because they supply more than 
one speciality. For the majority possibly one 
entry will be ample, and that we undertake to 
make and to repeat weekly in every edition for 
the sum of ONE POUND PER ANNUM, 
payable strictly in advance, and expiring on the 
3lst of December in each year. 

Clients who may desire to have more than one 
entry under different heads can do so to any 
extent they please by payment of One Pound each 
for every additional entry. 

All payments must be made in advance, as this 
feature is not introduced asa remunerative one 
to the Publisher in itself, and the small charge 
made will barely defray expenses, and will not 
allow of booking. 
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A few spaces are open in the Directory for 1893. 
sent on EARLY. Renewals for 1893 should also be sent early. 


insertion for any that do not reach us by Dec. 1. 
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ATR PUMP VENTILATORS— 


Boyiz, Ropert, and Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London; 
and 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. : 


ANAGLYPTA— 


Woottams, W., and Co. (Private Designs), 


High-stre' 
Manchester-square, London, W a — 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS— 


Finsbury Tracine and Drawine Orrice, 113, Payement, E.C. 
Marx Foster and Co., 110, London Wall, E.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS— 


Brawn, Tuos., and Co., 64, Clement-street, Birmingham. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS— 


Beprorp, LEMERE, and Co., 147, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRACOTTA— 


Gripgs and Cannina, Lrp., Tamworth. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS— 
JEFFREY and Ce. (Non-Arsenical), 64, Essex-road, Islington, N. 


Wooutams, W., and Co. (Free from A i igh- 
Manchester-square, ous. Wis eee ets 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS— 
Bourne Swaine, 61, King Edward-road, Birmingham. 


Ee ao Co,, 20, Warwick-street, Regent-street, 


JENNINGS, J., 118, Clapham-road, London, S.W. 


ASPHALTE— | 
AYELINES SICILIAN ASPHALTE. 


J 
Newgate-street, E.C. meres 


BERNAYs, 96, 


BATHS, PUBLIC— 


BRaprorD, TxHos. and Co., Crescent Ironworks, Salford, Man- 
chester ; and 140, to 143, High Holborn, London.’ 


BATH STONE— 


Barx Stonz Firms, Limitep, Bath. 


BLINDS— 


Witiams, G, A., and Son, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


BOOKS— 
B. T. Barsrorp (Professional), 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Crospy Lock woop & Son (Architectural, Engi i 
nical), 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Pudeatechi hotion Gon. 


WHIrTaker and Co. (Practical and Technical), 2, White Hart- 


street, Paternoster-square, London, H.C 


BRICKS— 


AccRINGTON Brick and TitE Co. (Facing Bricks 
Semi-Plastic), 8, St. Jeunes Aesringione reser 


Grszs and Cannina, Lrp. (White Glazed), Tamworth. 
HEATHER Brick and TERRACOTTA Co., near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Povtton and Son (Red Rubbers and 
Brick and Terra Cotta Works, Reading eo Syphon 


SIuxsTone Fire Cray Co. (White and Salt Glazed), Barnsley 


BRICK AND TILE MACHINERY— 


Crayton HowtertT Co., Woodfield-road, Harrow-road, W. 


BRILLIANT CUT GLASS WORKERS— 


aise ay and Co., 20, Warwick-street, Regent-street, 


BUILDING & QUANTITY SURVEYORS— 


ANDERSON, A. E., 36, Victoria-road, Northampton. 
FLEw, J., 11, Popplewell Chambers Bradford. 


BUILDING COMPOSITION— 
Waitt, W., Great Western Works, Abergavenny, 


CASEMENTS AND WINDOWS— 
Burr and Porrs, 38 and 65, York-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Crittatt MANuFactuRINGe Co., Bank-street lJronworks, 


Braintree. 
Matnzer and KemPpTHorRne, 18, Berners-street, London, W. 


Wraaesz, Gzo. (Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gunmetal), Wardry 
Works, Chapel-street, Salford. 


CEILING PAPERS— 


Woottams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic), High-street, 
Manchester-square, London, W. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURERS— 


RuaBy PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., Rugby. 


CEILING DECORATIONS— 
HEATON, J. ALDAM, 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


CHURCH METAL WORKERS— 
HarpMAN, Powett, and Co., King Edward’s Works, King 
Edward’s-road, Birmingham. 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS— 


CowLIn and Son, W., Stratton-street, 


CONCRETE— 


FaMBRINI and DANIELS, 
Lincoln. 


stol. 


Excelsior Art Concrete Works, 


CURTAIN BLINDS— 


HEATON, J. ALDAM, 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


DECORATIVE WALL PAPERS— 
Woottams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic), High-street, 
Manchester-square, London, W. 


DECORATORS— 


CAMPBELL, SMITH, and Co., 75 and 78, Newman-street, 
London, W. 


Lams, J. (Specialist), 14, Marlbro’-road, Turnham Green. 


DEVONSHIRE MARBLE— 
Goan, J. and E., Phenix Steam Marble Works, Plymouth. 


DRYING OF NEW BUILDINGS— 


Lieny’s Parent System. 
Agent—A. Dreyfus and Co., 19, Edmund-place, Aldersgate- 
street, E.C. 


ELECTRIC BELLS— 
Gray, J. W., and Son, 113, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
SHaw, W.A., and Co., 6, Warren-street, Stockport. 
TEALE and Somers, Electricians, Leeds. 


Wricut, ARCHIBALD J., 7, Beaumont-rozd, Hornsey-rise, 


London, N. s 
ELECTRIC LIGHT APPLIANCES— 


MACFARLANE, WALTER, and Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow. 


EMBOSSED LEATHER PAPERS— 


Jerrrey and Co., 64, Essex-road, Islington, N. 


FANLIGHT OPENERS— 


OszoRn, Davin, High-street, Berkhamsted. 


FIBROUS PLASTER— 


Prastic DecoraTion and PaPizER MacHE Co. LTD, 21, 
Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FIREPLACES— 


Epwarps, F., and Son, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
(see adyt. p. V.) 


TEALE FIREPLACE Co. (Teale and Somers), Leeds. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS— 
Liypsay Neat, W. H., and Co., 15, North Wharf, Paddington, 


Puenix Firerroor Fuoorine Co., 9, Oxtord-street, Man- 
chester, 


To secure insertion, orders should be 


We cannot guarantee 


FIREPROOF STAIRCASES— 


PuLHAM and Son (Patented), 50, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


FIREWOOD SPLITTING & BUNDLING 
MACHINERY— 


Gover, M., and Co., Patentees and Saw Mill Engineers, Leeds. 


FURNITURE— 


FosTER and Coorsr, 63, Long-row West, Nottingham, 


GASFITTERS— 


BEAVEN and Sons, 38 Eastgate-street, Gloucester. 


GRANITE MERCHANTS— 
Wess, Percy C., 41, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
Waricut, James, and Sons, Royal Granite Works, Aberdeen. 


GRATES— 


Epwarps, F., and Son, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
(see adyt. p. V.) 


GRAVEL— 
Span Gravet Co. (for all purposes), 15, Newgate-streef 
Chester. 


HEATING APPARATUS— 
Boyp Jas., and Sons, Paisley. 


Epwarps, F., and Son, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W.5 
(see adyt. p. V.) 


GRuNDY, J., 30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
Jonzs and Arrwoopd, Stourbridge. 
TEALE FIREPLACE Co. (Teale and Somers), Leeds. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS— 
Boyp, Jas., and Sons, Paisley. 


GuoucresteR Raitbwax and CargiacE and Waccn Co, 


Gloucester. 
MACFARLANE, WALTER, and Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow. 


HYDRAULIC RAMS— 


Buaxke, Joun, Oxford-street Works, Accrington, Lancashire. 


INTERIOR WOODWORK— 


Foster and Coorer, 36, Long-row, Nottingham 


IRON AND STEEL GIRDERS— 
WALMSLEY, B., 15, Mawdsley-street, Bolton. 


IRONFOUNDERS— 


Haywarp Bros. and EcxksTEIn, 187, 189, 191, and 193, Union- 
street, Borough, London, S.E. (see adyt. on p. III.) 


IRON DOORS— 


CritTaLL MANUFACTURING Co, 
Braintree. 


Bank-street l:onworks, 


JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERS— 
wee dase and Co., High-street, Manchester-square, 
ondon, W. 


JOINER Y— 


Brock, W., and Sons (and Woodwork of all Descriptions, 
Albert-road, Bristol. 


Exuiort, SAmu., Albert Joinery Mills, Newbury. 


GuovcesTeR Raitway and CarRgiacE and Wacon Co. 
Gloucester. 


JOINER’S OILSTONES— 


Wuittte Hitt Honx Co., Charley Forest, near Loughbore’. 


LAUNDRY ENGINEERS— 


BraprorD, THos. and Co., Crescent Ironworks, Salford, Mam 
chester; and 140 to 143, High Holborn, London. 


(See newt page.) : Ssh 


Uxior 


Morris & Goin, Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria-st., EC. | 


TEALE and Souzrs, Leeds 


LIFTS AND CRANES— 


EasTon and ANDERSON, Ltd., 3, Whitehall-place, S.W., and 
Erith. 


Waycoon, R., and Co,, Falmouth-road, Gt. Dover-street, 8.E. 
LIME BURNERS— 


RvGBY PorTLanD Cement Co., Rugby. 


LOCES— 


CoLLEeDGE and BripcEeN, Wolverhampton. 


MARBLE WORKERS— 


EMLEY and Sons, trp., Marble Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Patreson, J. and H., 36 and 38, Oxford-street, Manchester. 


MEMORIAL BRASSES— 


Evans, Cuas, and Co, (Painted Windows and Mosaics), 20, 
Warwick-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


= 
MOSAIC WORKERS— 
Evans, Cuas., and Co. (Venetian, Marble, and Ceramic), 20), 
Warwick-street, Regent-street, London, W. p 
PaTTEson, J. and H., 36 and 38, Oxford-street, Manchester. 
Marnzer and Kemrrnorne, 18, Berners-street, London, W. 


PAINTS— 


Toray and Dart Parnt Co., LTD., Dartmouth. 


PAPERHANGINGS— 


Layp, J. and H., 93, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Ww coLtLams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic) 
Manchester-sq tare, London, W. 


High-street, 


PASSENGER LIFTS— 


eae Peper ANDERSON, Ltd., 3, Whitehall-place, S.W., and 
rith. 


Waxcoop, R., and Co., Falmouth-road, Gt. Dover-street, S.E 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS— 


Haywakrp Bros. and Eckstein, 187, 189, 191, and 19 Union- 
street, Borough, London, SE. (see advt. on Pp. a tae 


PAVEMENT ROLLERS— 


GitcHRIsT, ALEX., 25, Eglinton-street, Glasgow. 


PERSPECTIVES— 


A. R. A., 184, Brook-green, W. 
c P, Rozt. H., & Co., Ltd., 32, Snow-hill, London, E.C. 
CRESSWELL, JouN J., Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 


iysEURY TRaciIne and Drawina Orrice, 113, Pavement, E.C, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH Y— 
Cramp, Rozgr. H., & Co., Ltd., 32, Snow-hill, London, E.C, 
WHITEMAN and Bass, 236 and 235, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


PIPES— 


Grezs and Cannixe, Lrp. (Glazed Stoneware), Tamworth. 


PLATE GLASS— 
Newton, JoHN M. (Bevelled 
Aatton-garden, W.C. 


PLUMEERS— 
BravEN and Sons (Sanitary, 
Eastgate-street, Gloucester. 


QUANTITY LITHCGRAPHERS— 
Petritr, T., and Co., 22 and 23, Frith-street, and 50, Olid 
Compton-street, London, W. 
WHITEMAN and Bass, 236 and 235, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


and Silvered), 21, Charles-street, 


Hot Water, and General), 38, 


RAIN WATER SEPARATORS— 


Rozenrts, C. G., Haslemere, Surrey. 


RAISED FLOCK PAPERS— 


J=s¥rRey and Co. (non-arsenical), 64, Essex-road, Islington, N. 


Woottams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic), High-street, | 


Manchester-square, London, W. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES— 
Duckett, J, and Soy, Mitre Works, Burnley. 
Gress and Cannine, Lrp., Tamworth. 
MACFARLANE, WALTER, and Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow. 
Winser and Co., 52, Buckingham Palace-road, §.W. 
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| SANITARY ENGINEERS— 


Boye, Rospert, and Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 
| and 110, Bothwell street, Glasgow. : 
| Cownin, W., and Sons, Stratton-street, Bristol. > 
SaniTany and Domestic ENGINEERING Co., Principal : 
Inwin C, Wattas, The Sanitary Works, Kilburn, N.W. 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS— 


Woottams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic), High-street, 
Manchester-square, Londen, W. 


| SCULPTORS— 


Reap, Hergert (and Church Fitting Maker), St. Sidwell’s Art 

Works, Exeter. : 
Roppis, J. (and Church Fittings), Aston-road North, Bir- 
/ mingham, 


SHOP FITTERS— 


CowLtn, W., and Sons, Stratton street, Bristol. 


| SINKS— 


Gizes and Cannina, Lrp. (Cane-colour Glazed), Tamworth. 


SLATES— 


TILEERTHWAITE (Westmoreland) GREEN SLATE Co,, Kendal, 


SPEAKING TUBES— 
Gray, J. W., and Son, 113, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING BRICKS— 


AccRINGTOoN Brick and Tizz Co., 8, St. James-street, 
Accrington. 


STAINED-GLASS— 


ApAM, STEPHEN, and Co. (formerly Adam and Small), Glasgow. 

Camm, T. W., High-street, Smethwick, Birmingham. 

Jones and Firmin (and embossed), 120, Blackfriars-road, S.E, 

SAvELL, A., and Co. (Ecclesiastical and Domestic), 20, Albany- 
etreet, Portland-road Station, N.W. 

WorkALL, W., and Co., 75, Endell-street, London, W.C. 


STAIRCASES— 


Hayrwarp Bros. and EcKsTEIN, 187, 189, 191, and 193, Union- 
street, Borough, London, S.E. (see advt. on p, 111.) 


STAIRCASE PAPERKS— 


Woottams, W., and Co. (Free from Arsenic), High-street, 
Manchester-square, London, W. 


STABLE FITTINGS— 


Haywarp Bros. and Eckstein, 187, 189, 191, and 193, Union- 
street, Borough, London, S.E. (see advt. on p, 111.) 
MACFARLANE, WALTER, and Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow. 


STEEPLE JACKS— 


Morris & Gotp, Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria-st., E.C. 


STONE— 


ANCASTER Stone Co, (Ancaster). Sole Proprietors, C. & H, 
Kirk. Offices, Sleaford. 

Gunter, R. (Sandstone—Block or Ashlar), Selsfield Quarries, 
near East Grinstead. 

Ruopes, WittiaM (York Stone), Nab Wood, Shipley. 

THOMFSON’s ANCASTER QuaRgies Co., Lid. (Ancaster), 11, 
Elmer-street, Grantham. 

FIELDING, J. (Alton Stone, Red, White, and Mottled), Alton, 
Staffordshire. 

Rozenrts Buros., Little Casterton, Freestone Quarries, Stamford. 


STONE RESTORATIONS— 


TaBary’s PATENT IMPERISHABLE MeETALLIC Stone CEMENT. 
Agents, A. Dreyfus and Co., 19, Edmund-place, Aldersgate- 
street, E.C. 


STONE WORKING MACHINERY— 
Powis Barr, M., and Co., Appold-street, London, E.C. 


STOVES— 


Eswarps, F., and Son, 64, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
(see adyt. p. Le) 
TEALE FiREPLAce Co. (Teale and Somers), Leeds, 


TELEPHONES— 


Gray, J. W., and Son, 113, Leadenhell-street, E.C, 
Trae and Somers, Leeds. 


TERRA-COTTA— 


AccRINGTON Brick and Tirz Co. (and Ornamental Brickwork), 
8, St. James-street, Accrington. 
sas pee J.,and Son, 50, Finsbury-square, and Broxbourne, 
erts. 
THOMPSON, JaBEz, Northwich, Cheshire. 
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TILES— 49 
=, T. and R., Waterloo Potteries, Burslem. | 

Cee and Co. (Encaustic, Mosaic, and Faience), Poole, 
Dorset. 

Eyans, CHas., and Co. 

Faience), 20, Warwick-street, 


(Underglaze Painted Mosaics and 
; egent-street, London, W. 


TRACINGS— 


FINSBURY rage y pcb 
Pavement, E.C. 

Marx FostER and Co., 110, London Wall, EC, 

MARSHFIELD and Co. (Photo-copied), 5, Little Queen-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


18, 


and Pxoro-Coryina OFFICE, 


VENETIAN MOSAICS— 
Dr. SatviaTI, 213, Regent-street, London, W. 
Evins, Cuas’, and Co, 20, Warwick-street, Regent-street, 
London, W 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS— 
Boyz, Rozert, and Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 
and 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 


VENTILATION— ~ ties 
Acmz VENTILATING and Heatine Co., Liverpool and Lon on. 
Borie, Rovert, poi-§ Son, igh 64, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 

and 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 
BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., Ltd 63, Fore-street, London,E.©. 
BucuHan, W. P., R.P., §.E., 21, Rentremsatrest, (seg or 
Gizss, JoHN, and Son, 27, South John-street, iverpool, 
Haywarp Bros. and EcksTEIN, 187, 189, 191, and 193, Uniox- 
street, Borough, London, S.E. (see advt. on pege 111. 
Howorrn, Jas., and Co., Victoria Works, Farnworth, Boltoz. 
TEALE FIREPLACE Co. (Teale and Somers), Leeds. 
WarkeRr, H., and Son, Ltd.(Two Patents), Newcastle-on Tyna. 


VENTILATORS— 
Boyrx, Ronert, and Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 
and 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 


VENTILATORS: Soil Pine, Drain, & Sewer. 
Boy.e, Rozert, and Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London 
and 110, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 


WALL PAPERS— le 
JEFFREY and Co. (non-arsenical), 64, Essex-road, Islington, N. 
Woot orig os (Free from Arsenic), High-street, 

Manchester-square, London, W. 


WATER CLOSETS— 
Bostet and Son, 73, Ebury-street, S.W. 
Ducxert, J.,and Son, Mitre Works, Burnley. 
Winseir and Co., 52, Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W. 


WATER SUPPLIES— 
Easton it ANDERSON, Ltd., 3, Whitehall-place, S.W., and 
Erith. 


WATERTIGHT GLASS ROOFS— 
Crark, W., Patent Glazing Works, Reading, Berks, 


WIREWORK— 
Cxrark, JoHN, 25, 46, & 47, High-street, New Oxford-street, W.O. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOCERING— 


CHarteris and LoneLsy, Earl-street, Westminster, and 
Crawley, Sussex. 

Geary, A. E. (Geary’s Patent 
Queen Victoria-street. 

Greaves Bros, and Co., 55, Cross-street, Manchester. 

Grecory, T., and Co., Station Works, Clapham Junction, 5.W. 

Lowe, Rocrr L., Worsley-road, Farnworth, Bolton. 

MIDLAND FLoorine Co., St. Mark’s-road, Wolverhampton. 

Woop Brock Fioorine Co., 11, Queen Victoria-street, E,C, 


*‘Inyincible’’ System) 12, 


l-wooD CHIMNEY PIECES— 


Foster and Coorer, 63, Long-row, Nottingham. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY— 


BuriER, SypNry, Park Works, Langley-lane, Vauxhall, SW. 
RerNoups, F. W., and Co., Acorn Works, Edward-street, 
Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, GRILLES. &c,— 


TEALE and Somers, Leeds. 
WorRALt (Specialist), Byrom-street, Liverpool. 


ZINC WORKERS— 
Tuomerson, CuAs., 263 and 265, Hackney-road, N.E. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 


A GRAND INTERNATIONAL POTATO EXHIBITION 


Will be held by the Executive of the International Horticultural Exhibition, in connection with the 


SHOW OF HARDY FRUIT, at Harl’s Court, London, $.W., on October 5, 6, and 7, 1892. 


When PRIZES to the amount of £100 will be offered, also a GOLD MEDAL for the most meritorious 
Collection of Potatoes, and a SILVER MEDAL for the best dish of Potatoes in the Exhibition. 


Applications for Schedules and full particulars should be made to THE SECRETARY, International Horticultural 
Exhibition, Earl’s Court, London, S.W., or to P. McCKINLAY, 24, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PATIO DE LA CASA DE OLEZA, PALMA, MALLORCA.—A 
MINSTREL OF MALLORCA.—HOUSE AT BIRKDALE.—NEW 
WORKHOUSE, HASTINGS-—NEW WING, OSBORNE HOUSE, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—NEW PULPIT AND CHOIR STALLS, 8ST. 
MICHAEL’S, BEDFORD PARK.—FURNITUBE FOR THE NEW 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, YORK. 


Our Illustrations, 


—+44+—_. 
SKETCHES IN MALLORCA, BY W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


Ons of the special charms of the picturesque town 
of Palma are the numerous courtyards, not two 
of which are alike. The earliest are Gothic in 
character; then many in Renaissance style; 
others a strange mixture of the two preceding 
manners; and the more recent ones, though 
attractive, with no distinguishing architectural 
features. Every house of any kind of pretension 
has a courtyard, which you enter from the narrow 
street by a large gateway. One, two, three, or 
all four sides of the yard are arcaded, and invari- 
ably a stone staircase leads to the upper floor, no 
second floor existing above it. The columns 
supporting the arches, often of Brescia marble 
quarried in the island, are squat and bulgy in 
Shape, with capitals generally too large. ‘The 
arches have a wide and flattish span, giving to 


_ the newcomer the impression of weakness, speci- 


ally as in the view given of the yard of the Casa 
de Oleza ; the arch supports two columns, which 
in their turn support the flat roof that shelters 
the staircase. Nowhere in these Majorcan court- 
yards do you come across pure style or fine pro- 
portion; still, the effect produced is pleasant, 
from its having a character of its own, and 
eminently pictorial in aspect, several suggesting 
scenes such as Paul Veronese delighted in. In 
most of these yards are wells, with elaborate 
ironwork. The well serves to draw water froma 
tank underneath the yard, and supplied with 
water by an aqueduct still in use, and built by 
the Moors, which aqueduct brings beautifully 
clear water from a spring in the mountains nine 
miles off. The different doors in the yards lead 
to the stables, cellars, and store-rooms, and in 
many shrubs and flowers are placed in pots about 
the yard, on the steps of the staircase, and along 
the open passage above the arch, where, in the 
Casa de Oleza, tressi-work is painted. Our illus- 
trations are reproduced from the charming paint- 
ings by Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., shown in this 
year’s Royal Academy exhibition. 


HOUSE AT BIRKDALE, 


Tuts house is built of 2iin. Ruabon bricks with 
red sandstone dressings, the roofs are covered 
with brown tiles, and the tile-hanging is of red 
tiles; the gables are modelled in fibrous plaster. 
The interior finishings and doors are of oak 
mahogany, rosewood, and ash, and the floors are 
laid in the same woods. The ceilings are richly 
panelled, and the finishings generally are of the 
best of their kind throughout. Messrs. Duxfield 
Bros., of Southport, are the builders, and Mr. 
Frank W. Mee, of 100, King-street, Manchester, 
is the architect. 


HASTINGS NEW WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. P. H. Tren, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of St. 
Leonard’s, was selected in the competition held 


some little time ago for this work, and we illus- 


trate the workhouse to-day as developed in the 
working drawings subsequently prepared. The 
slope of the site giving a considerable fall 
necessitates a series of terraces; but the divergence 
in levels has been cleverly managed. To the rear 
‘| of the official block, near the entrance gateway, 
~ | are located the workshops, and between the main 

group of buildings and the infirmary is placed 
In the distance is seen 
the water-tower, and behind the infirmary comes 


the workhouse chapel. 


the isolated block. 


NEW WING, OSBORNE HOUSE. 


We fully described this important new addition 
to the Queen’s marine residence at Osborne, on 
The work 
has been completed from the designs and 


page 266, in our issue of August 19. 


under the superintendence of Mr. J. R. Mann, 


A.M.I.C.E., surveyor of works to the Osborne 
The 
interior ornamentation of the Indian or Durbar 
room is being done by Messrs. Geo. Jackson and 


Estate, by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. 


Son, of 49, Rathbone-place, W., and is exceed- 


ingly elaborate, and was designed by Bhai Ram 
Singh, of Lahore, and we hope soon to illustrate 


his work. 
NEW PULPIT, ST. MICHAEL’S, CHISWICK. 


Tus church is now closed, and will be reopened 
on Michaelmas Day. The completion of the 
fabric is in hand, the north aisle being erected 


and opened into the nave. A new ceiling is in 
course of erection in the south aisle, and the 
church is being repainted throughout. The roof 
and walls between the timbers, which are 
greenish blue, will be finished a warm yellow 
cream, and the remainder of the plastered walls 
are coloured a decided red. The panelled dado 
round the building is being completed, including a 
screen, lobby to the north door, and pediments to 
the vestry and east entrances. Messrs. Adamson 
and Sons, of Turnham Green, are the builders. 
The oak pulpit to be erected on the south side of 
the rood screen illustrated to-day will take the 
place of the temporary rostrum. The stalls in 
the choir will not be erected at present, waiting 
for funds. The sketch explains itself. The 
pulpit-base is of stone. Messrs. Farmer and 
Brindley are the contractors for these fittings. 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


FITTINGS IN NEW COUNCIL.CHAMBER, YORK. 


WE give two more pages of illustrations of the 
interior fittings of the new Council chamber at 
York. As stated last week, when we gave the 
first two pages, the fittings are carried out in 
white oak, wax polished, and with gun-metal 
fittings. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Oldham and Knight, of Nottingham, from the 
design of Mr. Gilbert S. Doughty, architect, of 
the same city. 


GRAND HOTEL, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


Tux illustration published by us last week 
showed a perspective view of the south angle of 
the proposed Grand Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea. The 
reproduction was from the competition set of 
drawings sent in by Messrs. Roger Smith, Son, 
and Gale, to whom the first premium was 
awarded, The work will be carried out by Mr. 
Arthur F. Gale, F.R.L.B.A., of 4, Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet-street, H.C. The site is surrounded 
on all sides by roads, and when completed the 
hotel will cover the whole area, The principal 
front is to the Marine Parade, and will be 160ft. 
from the edge of the cliff, At present it is pro- 
posed to provide bedroom accommodation for 60 
guests. Part of the larger scheme provides a 
hall, arranged so that it can be used for enter- 
tainments, either in connection with the hotel or 
be let apart from it. The structure will be of red 
brick and stone, and the floors are proposed to be 
fireproof throughout. The completed block will 
form three sides of a quadrangle, the centre of 
which will be laid out as a flower-garden and 
tennis-court. The estimated cost of the first 
portion to be built, which alone was illustrated, 
is about £12,000, exclusive of the cost of site. 


An altar-piece of seven panels, containing subjects 
in the life of Christ, painted by the late Gambier 
Parry, of Highham Court, has been placed in the 
Chapter-house of Gloucester Cathedral. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Accrineton.—In an open competition for 
new technical schools at Accrington, the designs 
of Messrs. Morley and Woodhouse, architects, of 
Bradford, have been awarded the first premium. 


WALSALL NEW Town Hatu.—The corporation 
have decided to appoint a professional assessor to 
adjudicate upon these plans when received, but 
the selection of assessor is not yet made. He 
will undoubtedly be a gentleman of standing in 
the profession—so the town clerk says. 


Le 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH MOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AND 
THe Municipat ScHoot or Art.—The council 
of this association have recently issued circulars 
to the members, intimating that they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the School of Art 
by which the educational work of the association 
will be brought into connection with the school 
in such a manner as will give greater facilities 
for the study of architecture. The School of Art 
and the Architectural Association have combined 
to undertake a special course of architectural 
classes and lectures for the purpose of giving a 
student in four years all that he needs in the 
early years of his career, the historical subjects 
being dealt with at the School of Art, and the 
technical subjects at the association meetings. 
Special lectures have been arranged for in addi- 
tion to the classes already held at the School of 
Art, and the association meetings have been re- 
arranged and strengthened as far as possible. 
The classes commenced on Monday last. The 
association, in addition to paying a part of the 
fees of those of its members who join the School © 
of Art course, affords them the advantages of its 
own meetings, and offers spevial prizes both for 
sessional work and for sketching, &c., during the ~ 
summer. The lecturers at the School of Art 
upon strictly architectural subjects are Messrs. 
W. H. Bidlake, Freeman Smith, and Charles 
Morgan. At the special meetings in connection 
with the Architectural Association the subject of 
construction will be dealt with at gatherings held 
at Mr. H. R. Lloyd’s office, Colmore-row; while 
a class of design will meet at Mr. W. Hale’s, also 
in Colmore-row. 

OO 


CHIPS. 


Among the resolutions passed by the Trades 
Union Congress at its final meeting at Glasgow, on 
Saturday, was one instructing the Parliamentary 
Committee to take the necessary steps for haying 
passed into law a Bill providing for the compulsory 
adoption of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act by all local 
authorities. 


The local board for Wardle, near Rochdale, hava 
appointed Mr. Tertius Wood as engineer of the 
sewerage works in succession to Mr. R. Vawser, of 
Salford, deceased. The terms agreed upon were 
23 per cent. for preparing the plans, and 4 per 
cent. for superintending the work and getting out 
quantiiies. 


Ona Saturday a commodious hall and club, erected 
by the members of the Leeds District of the King- 
ston Unity of Oddfellows, was opened by Col. 
North. The building is situated in Union-street, 
Leeds, immediately facing the open square known 
asthe ‘‘Midden.”? It is in the Renaissance style. 
In the basement is a kitchen, in addition to cellars, 
A billiard-room, containing two tables, and a read- 
ing-rcom, measuring about 26ft. by 18it., occupy 
the ground floor. On the first floor is the hall, 
measuring 53ft. by 25ft., and fitted witha platform, 
dressing-rooms, &c. Ths caretaker’s premises are 
located on the second floor, and in addition there 
are three lodge-rooms, about 21ft. by 14ft. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. D. Foster, con- 
tractor, of Leeds, under the supervision of the 
society’s architect, Mr. J. M. Porter. The cost, in- 
cluding fittings, is £3,500. 

The Stockport Town Council have appointed a 
committee to inquire into the probable cost of 
erecting a Town Hall for the borough. 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. Hubert Ben- 
sted, of Maidstone, for the erection of a school of 
art in part of the museum grounds in that town. 
The design provides for a new west wing on the site 
of the curator’s garden. 

The alterations and repairs of Linlithgow Palace, 
carried out by Mr. R. Puhilip, under the direction of 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Office of Works, 
are now completed. According to the terms of 
the Government grant, further repairs will be made 
next season, when a fountain also will be erected 
in the grounds. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


GREAT discovery has been made during 
A the progress of some alterations at the 
parish church of Long Clawson, a village between 
Melton Mowbray and Grantham. It was scarcely 
architectural in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, though eminently so ina sense, seeing that 
the builders of the find in question are old-esta- 
blished architects and contractors of high repute, 
besides being also geometricians of no mean 
order. Their style of architecture antedates any 
other. 


The discovery made was a large quantity of 
honey. Whilst taking down the west wall of 
the church the workmen came upon a ‘‘comb”’ 
measuring 5ft. in length, and 2ft.in width. It 
is supposed, I read, that the west end of the 
church has been inhabited by bees for more than 
25 years, as during the whole of that time they 
have been seen in the vicinity, and not infre- 
quently have been observed inside the church 
during Divine service. I trust that we shall not 
take to pulling down our old churches to find 
stores of honey; for I cannot help thinking of 
Charles Lamb’s Chinaman who set a fashion of 
burning down houses in order to provide a plen- 
tiful supply of roasted pig. 


Somebody has been despoiling—in theory— 
the interior of the renowned church of Wiggen- 
hall St. Mary’s. An assertion that the stalls, 
screen, and lectern had been purloined by certain 
parties has been shown to be false by correspond- 
ents of the Atheneum. The articles in question 
being safe, we may leave the wordy war to the 
wagers thereof; but in the letter of Mr. H. M. 
Beloe, F.S.A., I was interested to read that 
until 30 years ago the chancel of St. Mary’s re- 
tained the old Puritan arrangement of seats all 
round the walls, and the Communion-table in the 
centre of the chancel. I see, however, that 
Bloxham, on ‘‘The Internal Arrangement of 
Churches after the Reformation,’’ notes the fact 
that ‘‘in the chancel of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Wiggenhall, Norfolk, the old Puritanical arrange- 
ment is still kept up, the Communion-table being 
brought out into the chancel with seats all 
round.’”? My much beloved author gives, as will 
be perhaps remembered, an illustration of the 
Communion-table at Langley Chapel, Salop, 
where the same arrangement is found, or was to 
be found, some thirty years back. 


A note of more than usual interest appeared in 
the last number of the Atheneum. It is worth 
reproduction. Says the writer:—‘‘It is the 
fashion of a certain class of amateurs in archi- 
tecture to ascribe to the artisan of the Middle 
Ages those designs for noble buildings which, in 
their execution, have, since their time, enchanted 
the world. Architects proper know better, and 
point to numerous proofs to the contrary, which 
demonstrate that, except, perhaps, rude instances 
where prevailing types have been followed with- 
out scruple, it is manifest that a system analo- 
gous to the modern one obtained in all important 
cases. We cited the other day an example, 
where it is recorded that a patron of the 14th 
century, who was desirous of building on a con- 
siderable scale, sent for a monk of Worcester, 
who designed and superintended the work for 
him. The incised slabs at Rouen commemorate 
two now nameless worthies, and show one of 
them holding a pair of compasses in one hand, and 
in the other an elaborate design for the tracery 
ofa window. It is obvious from the costumes 
that these were not artisans. The ‘‘Sketch-Book” 
of Willars de Honcourt, which was published in 
facsimile by Professor Willis, attests that he was, 
in the modern sense of the term, an architect of 
the 13th or 14th century. Street produces 
several proofs, derived from the bench tables of 
certain buildings, that they were built from 
designs proper, and not according to rules of 
thumb.’’ Here the writer quotes the well- known 
lines in ‘Henry IV.,” Act I. Scene ii., com- 
mencing, ‘‘ When we mean to build,” as further 
proof in the same direction, and remarks that 
“*as architecture in Shakespeare’s time was much 
less difficult, complex, and, above all, scientific 
than it had been during the Middle Ages, so 
much less was the latter likely to have been due 
to rules of thumb.”’ 


This line of argument is pleasing at this day 
when so many hasten to show that an architect 
should be a craftsman in a smock-frock, an 
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artisan with a short ‘‘clay,’’ a master mason 
with his nose at the banker, and anything else 
except himself. Whereas, as our writer en- 
deayours to prove, an architect was an architect 
in the olden times as well as at the present day. 
What pleasure or amusement anyone can find in 
nyins to prove otherwise it is not easy to under- 
stand. 


It will be a pity, from an artistic point of 
view, if the Emanuel Hospital at Westminster is 
destroyed, The old hospital has always appeared 
picturesque to me, and we do not find many 
examples of this particular class of building in 
London. ‘That it affords scope for the artist’s 
pencil may be seen from the illustration of the 
old institution by Mr, Herbert Railton that 
appeared a week ago in the Illustrated London 
News. 


An amusing incident; and one that surely 
could only have occurred in our glorious profes- 
sion, happened during the publication of some 
correspondence relative to the Emanuel Hospital 
in the columns of the Zimes, ‘‘ The Purchaser’s 
Architect ’’ writes about the possible future of 
the building, when lo and behold! another 
gentleman, giving his own name, says that he 
thought that he was the ‘‘ purchaser's architect” ! 
This was edifying, truly. I trust that the rival 
purchaser’s architects came to some understand- 
ing in the matter, and that no third party came 
forward with still further claim to the title—and 
the prospective job. 


Mr, Railton, with his usual prolific industry, 
having just finished the illustrations of a large 
work on the Inns of Court, is about to proceed 
to execute a commission to furnish the illus- 
trations for a series of articles on ‘‘ Cloister Life 
in the time of Richard Coeur de Lion.” The 
articles will appear in Good Words, and should 
prove unusually attractive to architects, as no 
draughtsman is so competent to deal with such a 
subject as Mr. Railton. 


Information on Norwegian churches would 
be welcomed by all, as Mr. Harry Hems says. 
There haye been so many excursion steamers to 
the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun’’ that there 
should be some sketches or photographs of new 
subjects forthcoming. I fancied the other day, 
as I passed a photographer’s shop, that this 
effect had really been produced, as I saw many 
photos of Norwegian scenery and buildings. 


T trust the attention of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. has been called to the case of 
aman who, when brought before the police 
magistrate at Lambeth on Friday on a paltry 
charge of defrauding a railway company, suc- 
cessfully posed as the district surveyor for South 
Lambeth and part of Camberwell. It is due to 
Mr. Henry Parsons, the district surveyor in 
question, that he should have the opportunity 
afforded him of proving that this was an impu- 
dent case of personation. Mr. Parsons has held 
this lucrative district surveyorship since 1858, 
and it is due to his character and position to show 
that the man fined for an offence so mean and 
paltry wrongfully assumed his name, status, and 
address. Doubtless the builders of his district 
will avail themselves of an opportunity to raise a 
testimonial to a much-maligned official, to take 
the form, say, of a free railway pass. The diffi- 
culty in this rectification will be that even Mr. 
Biron, the stipendiary (who ought to know a 
district surveyor as well as he does the local 
police inspector) was imposed upon, for he pro- 
fessed to recognise the defendant as a public 
official, adding that he had formed a very high 
opinion of his integrity. By the way, the culprit 
got off very lightly. If the railway officials are 
to be believed, the defendant had travelled un- 
challenged and without a ticket for nearly five 
years. Now the cost of a first season between 
Waterloo and Shepperton is £22 a year: 22 
x 5 = £110, whereas the pseudo-Parsons was 
only called on to pay £14 6s., including costs. 


I was a little puzzled a few morning ago by 
the announcement on the newspaper posters of 
‘* Nelson’s Flagship, Latest,” but soon remem- 
bered that there was a proposal to destroy the 
Foudroyant. Apropos of this, the Standard gave 
some interesting particulars of other famous 
vessels. The student of naval architecture 
should regard these old vessels with reverence, 
even if they fall short of imitation of the 
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old craft as architects copy old buildings. The 
Shannon, it appears, which fought and captured 
the Chesapeake, was broken up at Chatham, part 
of the hull being sold at a fancy price. 


Sir 
Francis Drake’s Golden Hind came to a similar 


end at Deptford, a chair made of her timbers — 
being one of the treasures of Oxford University. — 
The Resolute, which went in search of Sir John 


Franklin, and, after being abandoned in an ice 
waste, was picked up by an American whaler, 
and returned refitted by the United States 
Government to this country, was moored in the 
Medway for some years afterwards, but ulti- 
mately taken into dock and pulled to pieces, a 
suite of furniture fashioned from her oaken 
timbers being sent as a memento to the American 
President. The Sovereign of the Seas, the first 
British three-decker, 


and not to be paralleled in the whole Christian 


world,’’ was accidentally destroyed by fire at 


Chatham after seeing much and long service. 
Of Captain Cook’s Endeavour not a trace is left, 
though several of his scientific instruments have 
been preserved, nor is there any trace of the 
Victoria, which made the first voyage round the 
world. Several English and foreign war ships 


which have been sold to the Norwegians are now 


carrying timber from port to port. GorTH. 


—_—_——— 9 


OBITUARY. 


HE death is announced of Mr. Joseph Moore, 

of Birmingham, the well-known medallion 

and die sinker. Mr. Moore, who was in his 76th 
year, was apprenticed to Thomas Halliday, a die- 
sinker who then had workshops in Newhall- 


built in the time of © 
Charles I., ‘‘to the glory of the English nation 


street. In conjunction with a fellow apprentice — 


—Mr. John Allen—Mr. Moore entered into 
manufacturing business in Great Hampton-row, 
where, under the style of Allen and Moore, the 
firm largely made engraved metal cups, vases, 
and boxes. These wares were engine-cut, on 
bodies coated with colour, and portions being cut 
away by the lathe, the patterns, chiefly designed 
by Mr. Moore, were left in colour in low relief. 
The firm also engaged in the manufacture of 
papier-maché ware. Owing to changes of 


fashion, the enterprise of Messrs. Allen and — 


Moore failed to attain permanent success, the 
works were closed, and Mr, Moore, having lost 
all he had, began business for himself as a die- 


sinker. Most of his work was executed ‘‘for the — 
trade.’’ Commissions for medals, portrait 


medals, commemorative medals, prize medals, — 


not only for Britain, but for the colonies, were 
intrusted to trading firms; they came to Mr. 


Moore often for the designs, and always for the — 


execution of the work, Though Mr. Moore 
employed other artist workmen in his business, 
the finest of his works were cut from first to last 
by his own hand. He had a keen appreciation 
of pictorial and musical art ; he was one of the 
founders and the first president of the Midland 
Art Club. 

Eugéne Gonon, the Parisian founder, known 
to specialists all over the world for his success in 
casting in bronze by a modification of the cire 


perdue method, which he kept secret to the end, — 


died on Tuesday. The knowledge of this famous 
process was inherited from his father, Honoré 


Gonon, and was perfected and continued by 


Eugéae Gonon during more than half a century. 
Donou and Rodin and other sculptors intrusted to 
him their work; but he leaves no heir, nor, indeed, 
a pupil trained in his school. 
time ago bought the secret, but it took no pains 
to utilise it. ‘‘ Hislife,”’ says one writer, ‘‘ which 


he devoted to the mission of rendering in bronze — 


in the most faithful manier possible the master- 


pieces of some of his contemporaries, was a rare — 


and remarkable example.’’ 
—— = 


The local board of Bromley, Kent, had 174 


applicants for the post of surveyor, recentl 
rendered vacant. ‘They have elected Mr. 5, 
Hawkins, an engineer now in the South-Eastern 
Railway Company’s service. 


The old church of Prestonkirk, Hast Lothian, was 


reopened on Sunday after extensive alteration in 
its interior. 
the 13th century, nave of the 17th century, and 4 
quaint tower of unknown date. The alterations 


The Statealong 


The fabric consists of a fine chancelof 


that have taken place consist of a perforation of the 4 


western wall, opening into the vestry, arching and 
screening the whole wall witha carved and pan 
screen of wood, entire repainting of the church and 
seating, enriching of the windows, and minor 
improvements. 
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No Breakage from Vibr ration 
caused by Heavy Winds. 
No Putty or other Cement used. 
Saves all External Painting, 


No Drip from Condensed 
Moisture. 


Squares of Glass can be quickly 
replaced. 


fs CONDENSATION 
= GUTTER. | The Construction is very Strong 
nd Durable. 


The Glass can be] put on in one- 
fourth the time of of the Gld Plan, 


Can be fixed in Frosty Weather. 


All the Wood or Iron Work is | 

covered by the Glass, so that they 

are not exposed to the damagir ¢ 
influence of the weather. 


Great pay eae in eee eee 
and epal 


No Breakage from Contraction or 
Expansion from Heat or Cold. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Book of Designs can be obtained post free from the Inventors and Patent ees, 


WM. TCH AE RERDLE & Hh! 5 pen ue ulus SW. 
Price 2d. Post Fre ree old. 
ANEW VOLUME COMMENCED AUGUST 26, WITH No. 1431. 


In it, and Nos, 1432 and 1438, will ‘ pa 4 Series if acl ) 


HY PNOTISM 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 


In which many new and Interesting facts connected with the latest 
developments of Occultism are described, and mystic forces generally 
| fully dealt with. 


London ; 332, Strand, W.¢.: and all Newsmen and Bookstalls. 
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“B, T. & CO.'S Latest Improved Exhaust Ventilator is destined to supersede all other Automatic Ventilators.” 


Pep MIGHEST AWARDS for /mproved Ventilators, 1887-88-89-90 = a 
Two Grand Diplomas of Honour and 14 Gold Prize Medals. 
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BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO.’S 


LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


SELF-ACTING EXHAUST VENTILATOR. 
Bey: & CO. were the || 


Winners of 
The Grand Diploma of 
Honour and Gold Medal, 
Brussels, 1890, 


ee ee ee 
The Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
Edinburgh, 1890. 


L LLL LD LLL LS 


The most Powerful 
Exhaust and 


CHEAPEST 
VENTILATOR 


IN THE MARKET, 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
WET AND DOWN 
DRAUGHT, 


Strongly made of the____ (tm 
Best Steel, =e 


Ua avae 


J 
Workmanship == &, a4 
No. 4. Turret Ventilator. 
B. T. & CO.”’S B. T. & CO.’S 
Latest Improved Patent Latest Improved Patent 


SOIL-PIPE DRAIN, AND SEWER} CONCEALED ROOF & RIDGE VENTILATORS. 


THE MOST RELIABLE AND POWERFUL VENTILATORS OF ve CLASS IN EXISTENCE. 


VENTILATORS. 


The Cheapest and Most 
Efficient 
in the Market. 


Approved of and used by the Wes 3 _ 
leading Architects,SanitaryEn- Yall f 
gineers, Builders, and Plumbers 


Soil-Pip Drain or Sewer : 
Ventila “7 or. in the United Kingdom. Ventilator. Concealed Roof Ventilator. Ridge Ventilator. 


B. T. & CO..S LATEST IMPROVED AIR-INLET BRACKETS & WALL PANELS. 


Ventilates without Draughts. 
Wd le Fitted pies Regulating Valve & Air Filter 
' Wo mn See 


ae 
i Yj Yj Ys 
— | Vi; Y/Y 
BRACKET No. 41.—SECTION 
Showing Valye Open. 


No, 424. — SECTION. 


No. 42. With Water Tray, 


B. T. & Co. will at all times be pleased to advise upon the Ventilation and Warming of Buildi d 
Rvs wie ar eae ee g of Buildings, and are prepared to guarantee that if their system is carried out in 
complained of in Churches, Halls, and other Buildings, by the Mice ain sarge “sos tone dang Perfectly free from thor objectionable Geel 


BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO., "ini tiaitng Ensnaoae” 
160, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C.; & 24, BATH ST., GLASGOW, 
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PRICES.*—XLVI. 


{All Trade Discounts have been taken off, and 


Profit added.) 


IRONMONGER (continued). 


Suetr Brackets, &c., unfixed— 
2in. by 3in. malleable, holed for screws .. 
itto GUGUO Dave cectensaqest 


eo) 
o 
4 
~ 


by 12 ditto Gitto! “Wovecccsss se. ditto 
by 4 ditto Gothic pattern...... ditto 
by 5 CIGDOLAMCOIULO cnc. ceccncsst se ditto 
by 6 ditto GittO ...cscccccsesse AItCO 
ditto ditto —.........0.... ditto 


al 
OSHOINAHHANAHRODIAMAwWOMDUIRURWODYARUE 
o 
4 
@ 


by 9 ditto GIGHO), Ro kccccesccuse ditto 
by 10 ditto CUED cccd sere os Sens ditto 
by 12 ditto AIGGOs foot ce venstienn ditto 
by 5 cast iron, handsome designs .. ditto 
by 6 BLLOM erebessen paces . ditto 
by 6 ditto GULO Reece eeacaceuss ditto 
by 7 GUGLOM GIGEO! ccc ccceceeses « ditto 
by 7 ditto GUEOM orc ocslon. costo ditto 
by 8 GUO I GILLO aiecacecnseteve ditto 
by 8 ditto Gibton saiethcee ditto 
by 9 GIGS SAITO.) ccc cessicseccee ditto 
by 9 ditto AIL) eS esiccastoans ditto 
by 10 ditto GILLOD eecacecterncees ditto 
by 10 G60" GitGO 2... cascsenseee ditto 
by 11 Given ditto” assesses ditto 
10 byll ditto ditto 5 ditto 
10 by12 ditto ditto ditto 
ll by12 ditto MEIUDOE fectsceecrcsaee ditto 
12 by 14 ditto ditto .. ditto 


14 byié ditto ditto .... 
6 by 7 OES eae brackets 
8 itto ditto ....... 
8 by10 ditto ditto . 
10 by12 ditto ditto 
12 by 14 ditto ditto 
14 by17 ditto ditto . 
16 by 20 ditto ditto 
18 by 24 ditto ditto .. 
14 «by 24 partition brackets 
14 by 30 ditto ditto 


14 by 48 ditto ditto .... aot 

6 by 9 movable wall bracket ..... eas 

9 by 24 greenhouse bracket .. ......... ditto 
st-iron brackets for waste-preventing 


GISEEINS ...000..05000000 Soong Dee OOD ditto 
Ditto galvanised .............06 98 « di 
2in. handrail brackets........... 


23 ditto Gitto! cess Nie 
23 ~— ditto ditto eat 
. towel-rail bracket ..... 
ditto ditto sade 
; ditto ditto ..... 
ditto ditto ..... 
1 ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto ditto 
ditto: ditto 
. ditto ditto ditto 
1 ditto ditto ditto 
13 ditto «=. ditto_~—_ ditto 
3in, brass shelf brackets, machine made. 
33 ditto ditto i 
4 ditto ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto 
7 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto 
iy ditto ditto light sna 
‘o i ight and plain 
it ditto i $ ditto 2 
2 ditto ditto ditto ...... 
23 ditto ditto ditto ; 
3 ditto ditto ditto 
33 ditto ditto ditto 
4 ditto ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto ditto .. : 
3 ditto ditto ornamental cast. 
3} ditto ditto ditto ....... 
4 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
8% . ditto ditto 
4 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto 
7 ditto ditto 
8 _ ditto ditto 
Sin. brass bracket orarm forshop window 
fittings, to rise darivesseie eee sQICKO: 
ditto ditto i i 


9 

10 ditto ditto 
12 ditto ditto 
15 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 
10 
12 
15 


ditto ditto to fall to slope ...... ditto 
ditto ditto” "ditto! ®...7.;..t01oes ditto 


ditto ditto ditto .... ditto 

ditto ditto ditto. ii. ditto 

k ditto ditto ditto ............. ditto 

18 ditto ditto = ditto .....,.s000.. ditto 

Sin. plain ditto to take shelf ..... oc... ditto 

6 itCOn! WGILGO NH Seales ceases bons castcanteas i 

8 ditto 
10 ditto 
12 ditto 


oo 8 
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4 ditto ditto APH aee 
No. 1 patent line protector 


£ 
tin. single rod socket for above............ each 0 
2 ditto dittomeen es ete Gitto (0 
EP) Gittom © GItlO Sis crieescavssssecnoneos ditto 0 
5 ditto GitbO We rtt ance Fachcssarecsese ditto 0 
1 Gitto itt .ss..ccseissserverevreevvee Gitto 0 
% double ditto ..........s.csverrcerseeres ditto 0 
ditto ditto Pet nce etc lutO® O 
Bm GItCO Mm CICCOM eesiet-siesiler"ctpyn+s+- <i 1000), 0 
~~ ditto ditto ereabRetcaciceasescase ditto 0 
1 ditto ditto Matte sie sree) CLULO) 0) 
Sin. top or bottom rod socket with screw each 0 
4 ditto ditto Aitto ......000.. ditto 0 
g ditto ditto ditto . ditto 0 
1 ditto ditto ditto .... i 0 
8 ditto without screw i 0 
3 ditto ditto —_ ditto itto 0 
Z ditto ditto ditto . i 0 
1 ditto ditto” ~ ditto ............0.. ditto -0 
in. supporting or intermediate rod 
s iM YAGKOheercchaerseress ditto 0 
2 ditto ditto itt Oibecssressceoseern G1bCOm O 
g ditto ditto GIGCOM ssecsscavecsss) C1LLO sO 
1 ditto ditto GitbOecssssrecrcsaet ditto 0 
Sin, brass cased tube ., 0 
SMM CIELO MME, Cito c,.ctesesses scot ekce .... ditto 0 
ra Gittor 9 (GILEO ieee; cesscoese.0.00s 0 
1 ditto ditto ...... 0 
Sin, brass picture rod brackets, with 
stamped roses 0 
3 ditto ditto ditto . 0 
g ditto ditto ditto . 0 
1 ditto ditto ditto ... 0 
14 ditto ditto bine! reste 0 
B ditto strong ditto 0 
3 ditto ditto ditto 0 
~ ditto ditto ditto 0 
1 ditto ditto ditto ..... eietcesees ditto 0 
(For picture rods, see brass cased tubes above. 
Sin. iron picture rods .........00 ++ per ft.run 0 
i ditto ditto Pesvmnsecnecmreseteatsen ditto 0 
‘4 ditto ditto SeveschccssstccesudenersnCtbLO, sO 
in, picture-rod ends, cast and dead ... each 0 
% ditto ditto CIttON ieccsteese ence . ditto 0 
5 ditto ditto dittow 24. Sater: ditto 0 
1 ditto CiGCOMMe AIGLOM ereeaesecctaess ditto 0 
Sin, reeded and polished taper ends...... ditto 0 
3 ditto ditto CittOl wipsesderes se 10LO, 10 
g ditto ditto ditto .............. ditto 0 
uh ditto ditto Gittowee-: .sattesces ditto 0 
Sin, ditto china centres and to screw... ditto 0 
£ ditto ditto 0 
xe ditto ditto 0 
1 ditto ditto 0 
1} ditto ditto 0 
2in. picture rails 0 
21 ditto — ditto 0 
3 ditto ditto 0 
84 ditto ditto 0 
4 ditto CittO Wyse scares cedesets-csenss'2e.) GlL0O, 0 
2iin. ditto with china heads ............. ditto 0 
8 GittOnY AittO ei eiccestsocccessessye.cee Gtto! O 
Se mee CitCommeriCtORes sccrsccsesvessnceecseace!. .. ditto 0 
4 ditto GIGTO Mie sens tee severee Gitto 0 
Plain hooks of shape .......... evece.e, Gitto O 
DICUOL BULOUD  erasacttrervetheusravcccderssesneesncssas ditto 0 
Brass picture chain ........... .. per yard 0 
Double ditto........... auetiices supatdencecansnesnatan’ ditto 0 
DitlO StLONE’ .... sercoessseseoueerens cous sadescee «.. ditto 0 
DittO GittO EXtIA ic... cesccereoreese+cescaecorerssse GItLO) O 


No.5 silver or gilt picture wire, Hook- 


ham’s patent........ per 100ft. 
ditto ditto wvrvsneciveee, alto. 
ditto ditto i 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 


10 ditto ditto Groeitenee +. ditto 
11 ditto ditto ditto .......... -... ditto 
No. 1 gilt picture wire, ... per 100ft. run 
2 ditto Gitton ys en. .. ditto 
3 ditto ditto ..... dee «. ditto 


.. ditto 
each 


2 ditto ditto Lavetateecnersanese vee CLULO! 
3 ditto GiGCOME Re seer dcctrrs ww... ditto 
4 ditto ditto ecRQnr conuaseE ditto 
5 ditto ditto seated eeuneshinn tsi iisnren LLCO 
8in. brass picture rings, with screw...... ditto 
+ ditto ditto ditto ditto 
& ditto ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto ditto ... i 
g ditto ditto ditto 
si ditto ditto ditto 
3 ditto strong ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto 
~ ditto ditto ditto ..... 
1 ditto ditto ditto ..... 
a ditto with plates, strong..... 
$ ditto di'to ditto 
af ditto ditto ditto ..... 
1% ditto ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto ditto 
& brass portiére door-rod and 
TACKEES ...oeecerrseres ditto 
fe ditto, Gitto ditto ....:,..00...... ditto 
& ditto ato GIGLOY eeccesancevees® ditto 
i ditto ditto = ditt .......0. osvere ditto 
a ditto ditto jointed ..........066 ditto 
Lem CLLCON Sn GiLLO Mee CItbO/iieces savevawones ditto 
1 ditto ditto GittO ...c00sesevere ditto 
din. brass window-rod sockets, strong 
cas 
& ditto ditto ditto 
# ditto ditto ditto ..... 
3 ditto ditto ditto . 
1 ditto ditto ditto 
14 + ditto ditto ditto .. 
14 ditto ditto ditto .. 
3 ditto ends to screw 
+ ditto ditto . ditto .. 
& ditto ditto - ditto . 
2 ditto ditto ditto . 
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Sin. brass cornice - pole brackets, Sedans 
strong .........per pair 0 0 9 
1 ditto ditto ditto .... 0 0 10% 
1} ditto ditto ditto . OM<0 
14 ditto ditto ditto . OL 2 
1Z ditto ditto ditto . CH Ng 
Zz ditto ditto ditto . 01 6 
2} ditto ditto ditto . ORT 9 
23 ditto ditto ditto . 020 
22 ditto ditto ditto . 02 3 
38 ditto ditto ditto 0 2 6 
2in. bronzed iron ditto, with brass reeded 
TOseS «. . ditto 0 0 ‘ 
21 ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 0 0 7 
2% ditto ditto ditto ............ ditto 0 0 8 
% ditto ditto ditto ...... “eercnoer ditto 0 0 8% 
3 Aitto  § AitfO ECO rarereoreneoes ditto 0 0 9 
3% ditto ditto ditto ............ ditto 0 1 0 
Jin. brass cornice pole .......+++.0 perfootrun 0 1 1 
TF itto, — ittO —asesrersseeee woitees . ditto 0 1 3 
1g ditto = ditto saan sree Seseneneess ditto 0 1 5 
2 ditto ditto Mi certaorter tarts GIULO MO AsO 
QL ittO —IttO —ssseersenveserenavers . ditto 0 2 3 
Qt ditto ittO —-..serevseresrovrvnere, Gitto O 2 6 
2: ditto ditto Petites newt teess CLUCOMORRO LO 
3 ditto ditto ..... Patties rere Glo On 40 
1kin, 3-covered with Dass os... ditto 0 0 9 
2 ditto ditto 6.» cpecsuaree vee. ditto 0 0 9 
21 ditto ditto CoOSRICRORCOOE teavese ditto 0 010 
De ditto ittO —sesssssecresserersrene Gitto 0 0 11 
3 ditto ditto pee Sat stitestess GlLwOw OF LSS 
lin. brass for bay WiINGOWS.........+010 srs ditto 0 2 2 
13 ditto ditto ditto 0 2 6 
14 + ditto ditto 029 
1% = ditto _— ditto 03 6 
2 ditto ditto 0 4 3 
24 ditto ditto 0 4 6 
2% ditto ditto 05 0 
2% ditto ditto 060 
B} ditte ditto i 06 6 
Narrow stamped vallance for poles......... ditto 0 011 
Gin. ditto ditto ditto ............. ditto 0 1 2 
TAs ditto =— ditto «= ttO assssereesoe ditto 0 1 7 
9 ditto ditto ditto ........6. 02 3 
Small Smith’s patent cord holder. gjenn) C8 00 2 
Medium ditto ditto ... .. ditto 0 0 3 
Large ditto for clothes lines, garden 
MGtSsh Cie sceaxerssereccces el vadecve .., ditto 0 1 2 
Ditto ditto extra strong .... ditto 0 1 3 
No. (0 Young’s cord holders ditto 0 0 a 
01 ditto ditto oe one OF Ort 
02 ditto ditto 00 2 
03 ditto ditto 0 0 2 
0 ditto ditto 00 2 
No. 1 ditto ditto 00 2 
2 ditto ditto Seeerees i 0 0 
3 ditto ditto ieee hateee arses CIUCOmO LO 44 
2hin. plain brass cleat hook .....0--0. ditto 0 0 2 
GH. Aiton CGIGGON, sererovencesnerenssrseres Gt. 0..0. 2 
Bete dittOy ditto By acceceses tenets dition 0-0 
23 ditto ditto strong «........0+ ditto 0 0 3 
36 ditto ditto ditto ..........00 ditto 0 0 4 
33 ditto ditto ditto .........0... ditto 0 0 5 
4 ditto ditto ditto wi... ditto 0 0 6§ 
4h ditto ditto ditto ....... s.. ditto 0 0 8 
Qsbronzediron dittO — sss cesesereeee ditto O 0 1 
4 ditto ditto frac Pee CitLom OmOmele 
44 ditto ditto ee mrt scm Oe Oda 
4 strong brass ditto polished ............., ditto 0 0 7 
5 ditto ditto ditto ............. ditto 0 010 
6 ditto ditto IGE Ol ececcsssees a aitto ZO02 Let 
liin. plain brass tassel hooks ..,,........... ditto 0 0 14 
2 ditto ditto ditto ............ ditto 0 0 2 
21 ditto ditto ditto .... RR COD ditto 0 0 2% 
yt ditto «ditto = ditto .. sie ditto 0 0 3 
3 ditto ditto ditto ..,.... ditto 0 0 3 
Qin. Gothic pattern ditto ............. ditto 0 0 2 
2: ditto ditto ditto ........., ditto 0 0 3 
3 ditto ditto dittO .......00+8 ... ditto . sf 


Handsome Queen Anne design .,..,....00.4+ ditto 
$$$ —_—_— 


SANITARY CONGRESS AT PORTSMOUTH. 


es thirteenth annual provincial congress of 

the Sanitary Institute was opened on Mon- 
day at Portsmouth, and is being attended this 
week by some four hundred members of the 
association, including many medical officers of 
health, municipal surveyors, and sanitary in- 
spectors. At the public luncheon, the Mayor, 
in proposing the toast, ‘‘ Success to the Sanitary 
Congress,’’ remarked that the institute, which 
was founded in 1876, now numbered 1,200 
members. Sir Thomas Crawford, the late presi- 
dent of the institute, responded. In the afternoon, 
the incoming president, Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
of Dublin, delivered an inaugural address on 
‘‘The Victorian Era, the Age of Sanitation.’’ He 
claimed that the present reign is the age of 
sanitary and social reforms—of diminished sick- 
ness, of increased longevity. Never has the 
British people been so free, so happy, 80 rich, so 
powerful, so educated, so moral, so philanthropic, 
so healthy as during the Victorian era. There 
was no more convinving evidence that this was 
the age of sanitation than the fact that the books 
on the subject published within the Victorian era 
would furnish a large library, while those of an 
older date would hardly garnish a single book- 
shelf. ‘The exercise of the powers vested in local 
authorities had resulted in the expenditure of an 
enormous sum of money. It had mainly been 
employed to secure pure water supplies, to con- 
struct drains, to pave streets, to thin out densely- 
inhabited places, to clear unhealthy areas, to 
erect dwellings of a healthful kind for the 
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estimates the cost of an entire preservation at 
about £450. 

The Sussex Archzological Society, ata general 
meeting, were ‘‘of opinion that every effort 
should be made to secure the preservation of so 
interesting an example as the Old Vicarage 
House of Alfriston”; ‘‘ with this opinion the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
cordially agrees, and for the way of sustaining 
the building thinks that the general report of the 
architect, Mr. Owen Fleming, of July 25th, 1892, 
is based on the right lines.’’ 

As soon as funds are forthcoming, and before 
further outlay, steps will be taken to arrange 
with the patron and Bishop to secure the building 
to the parish for ever, as a reading-room and 
for other parochial uses. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully 
received by the bankers, Messrs, Molineux, 
Lewes; by the treasurer, Major Molineux, Old 
Bank, Lewes; or by the Vicar, the Rev. 
F, W. Beynon, Alfriston Vicarage, Berwick, 
Sussex. 

Cheques, postal orders, or post-office orders 
should be crossed ‘‘ Old Bank, Lewes, Alfriston 
Old Clergy House Preservation Fund.’’ All 
remittances will be publicly acknowledged. 

I most earnestly appeal to all lovers of old 
work to help me to preserve from destruction this 
interesting relic of former days.—I am, &c., 

F. W. Beynon, Vicar. 

Alfriston Vicarage, Berwick, Sussex, Sept. 15. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE CONSTRUCTION. 


Sm,—Having freely experimented with a 
view to render buildings fireproof—where the 
risks are great—in as inexpensive a way as 
possible, I read with much interest the article 
under above heading which appeared in your last 
issue. There is no doubt that hollow wooden 
studded partitions, or match-board lining, to 
walls with a space behind, such as are largely 
used in City warehouses, must inevitably, by 
means of the induced draught, carry the fire 
from one story to another. If the space between 
match-boarding and wall be filled in with an in- 
combustible material, the risks of fire spreading 
would be minimised, and, in fact, there could be 
but little chance of perfect combustion. Experi- 
ments made with silicate cotton prove that 
it is almost impossible to burn down any 
structure lined at the back with that material, 
and this is simply from the fact that when the 
wood carbonises it offers resistance to the in- 
fluences of extreme heat, and unless sufficient 
oxygen can be obtained between the wood and the 
lining, there is no chance of consuming it. My 
experience, based on practical experiments, is 
perfectly consistent with that expressed in your 
article—viz., that hollow spaces, or rather, spaces 
between studded partitions and walls, should be 
done away with or filled up so as to prevent the 
spread of fire by the induced ‘draught to which I 
have referred. By filling up any space with sili- 
cate cotton, the oxygen is only retained in finely 
bisected air-spaces, and without this element in 
full volume, combustion is quite impossible. I 
have seen a wooden door lined with silicate cotton 
withstand greater heat than a double iron ‘“fire- 
proof’’ party-wall door, simply because the 
lining at back of the wood so effectually pre- 
vented the heat from penetrating, that, for all 
practical purposes, it might have been used asa 
door again, whilst the iron doors, subjected to the 
same degree of heat, become totally useless. 
Buildings used either as warehouses, dwelling - 
houses, or offices, could undoubtedly be ren- 
dered completely fireproof in a simple and 
inexpensive manner.—I am, &c., 

Frepx. M. H. Jonus. 
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’ Mr. James Coles, master builder, of Kimberle : 
South Africa, was recently killed by the fall of 
some scaffolding on a building in progress. He 
was a son of Mr. James Coles, of Burnham, 
Somerset, and had been in business as a builder 
and contractor in Kimberley about ten years; some 
the largest stores in the town were built by 

im. 

The foundation-stone of a Technical School and 
Free Public Library for Leigh was on Saturday laid 
by the Hon. John Powys. Mr. Marsh, chairman of 
the Leigh Science and Art Classes, explained that 
the number of students was now so large that the 
Ries provision was totally inadequate. The 

uilding would cost over £10,000, of which £6,500 
had been subscribed by the public, and the remain- 
der by the local board. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10848.]—Books for Student Surveyors.—I have 
just articled a boy to a surveyor and valuer—an all-round 
country man of good standing, with a fair auctioneers’ 
business. I want the boy to pass the successive ex- 
aminations at the Surveyors’ Institution, with the view 
of settling him ultimately in some such a position as his 
master’s—say, not a genius, but steady and plodding. 
What are the best books to supply him with as he goes 
along, and what else can I do to facilitate his improve- 
ment ?—K appa. 


[10849..—Swedish Wooden Houses.—Can any of 
your readers inform me what are distinctive features and 
advantages of Swedish wooden houses? I have seena 
description of them in a non-professional paper, and 
should be glad to learn if they can be rendered reason- 
ably fireproof by means of layers of asbestos. I should 
also be glad to know (approximately) what saying per 
cent. would be effected on the cost of building in brick in 
a town where bricks are fairly cheap? Briefly, is it a 
practical method of building for such purposes as ves- 
tries, meeting-rooms, &c.?—A.LpPHA. 


[10850.|-National Competition Drawing 3.— 
Will any readecs give me any information regarding 
drawings in building construction for the National Com- 
petition, such as the scale that they are drawn at and the 
style of colouring, if coloured, or if done in black and 
white, and if a perspective view is required APPRENTICE 
ARCHITECT. 


[10851.|—Bedding Iron and Wood on Stone.— 
When the end of an iron joist or girder has to rest upon 
a stone template, is anything necessary between the iron 
and stone besiaes a bedding of mortar or cement? The 
writer had supposed a piece of sheet-lead was the proper 
material to use, until reading an article in the Burtp1ne 
News for May 6, in which it is stated that experiments 
showed a great reduction of the crushing strength of 
stone by using lead, the reason being the lateral fiow of 
the lead under the great pressure. Thin pieces of soft 
pine, it is stated, were still more destructive of strength. 
Will friends kindly give opinions as to the best way of 
placing the ends of iron pciste or girders; also heayy 
wood bressummers on hard stone templates 1—J. H. 


[10852.]—Tidal River Bath.—I should be glad if 
any correspondent would give me the correct internal 
diameter of a pipe necessary to fill a bath holding 
240,000gals. of water, which has to be taken from a tidal 
river that will flow over and cover the pipe for one hour. 
The pipe is covered its entire depth for the whole period, 
as a small ee Ry el filter will be built to the level of 
top of pipe at intake. The greatest head of water will be 
4ft. ; but by that time water in bath should be level with 
—TimwaL WATER. 


[10853.|—Durability of Cast-Iron Pipes.—I 
should like to know if any authenticated records are to 
be obtained as to the durability of cast-iron water-pipes 
laid on soil. How many years have pipes so laid been 
known to last, and what soil is the best !—ConTRACTOR. 


[1¢854.] - Laboratories.—In a school in which 
technical instruction is to be carried on, and magnetic 
experiments made, certain benches are required which 
shall be free from vibration. Of what material should 
these benches be made, and what precautions are neces- 
stry in their construction? Perhaps one of your many 
practical readers who have built physical laboratories 
could fayour with some particulars.—Enquirer. 


[10855.]—State of Boiler and Hot-Water 
Pipes.—Will any experienced reader oblige by saying 
how the condition and safety of a boiler fixed at the back 
of an ordinary kitchener can be ascertained? Duringa 
brisk fire in the latter a loud and explosive noise takes 
place in the upper hot-water cistern fixed in bath room, 
and this continues several seconds, and recurs at intervals. 
The noise proceeds evidently from the bubbles of steam 
which burst against the top of cistern, which is of 
wrought galvanised iron. I think it is caused by the 
reduction of the flow-pipes by incrustation; am I 
right ?_ Any information as to testing condition of pipes 
and boiler would be of yalue.—HovusgHoLpER, 


[1(856.]|—Folkestone.—I shall be obliged if any one 
who knows the neigbourhood will give the names of any 
old buildings, churches, &c., within reasonable distance. 
—Tovrist. 


NEWS. 


REPLIES. 


[10833 ]—'Timber and its Position.—The reason 
for placing staves inversely to their natural direction in 
the tree is because the sap-valves open upwards from the 
root, and when thus reversed they prevent the ascent of 
moisture in the wood. I hope this explanation will 
remoye the doubt from the mind of ‘“ Philos.’?—Sipyey 
F. Hagris. 


[{10842.|—Composition for Renovating Stone- 
work,—Try ‘‘Fluate,”’ a process discovered by M. Kessler, 
and largely used on the Continent, the material being sup- 
plied by the Bath Stone Firms, Limited. The company 
supply small quantities, and give instructions. The 
process preyents decay and arrests disintegration. For 
Bath and all limestones the process has been found 
effectual ; it is chemical in action, and the resulting pro- 
ducts are insoluble, The “‘fluate” is applied liquid in 
one or two solutions; it enters the stone and solidifies, 
and is unaffected by the atmosphere and acids. Before 
using, all loose ard decayed parts of the stone must be 
removed by a stiff brush and the walls cleaned down, 
but quite dry. It is applied by a flat brush and pro- 
duces an effervescence ; when this ceases, the application 
is sufficient.—G. H. G. 


i ——- 


A committee has been chosen at Halifax with a 
view of carrying out a scheme of electric tramways 
in the town, on the same system as that adopted at 
Bradford. Messrs. Utley and Gray, con jointly 
with Mr. Holroyd Smith, are acting as engineers 
and surveyors for the Halifax scheme. 


Sept. 16, 1892, 
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THE LAW OF BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Bees societies are just now having a 
very bad time, owing to the great fallin 
the value of land and house property during ~ 
recent years. This is, however, only one cause 
of the failures which have lately been so commo 
and others must be sought in the reckless way 0: 
paying high interest upon deposits to bring in 
large sums of money that could not possibly be 
safely invested again at paying profits. Hence 
we have had some big crashes amongst those 
concerns, and shall probably see some more before 
long. In the meantime, the rules of law and of 
practice applicable to building societies, whether 
in their working or their winding up, become 
more generally interesting and important. For 
this reason we may welcome the issue of a 
second revised and enlarged edition of Mr, Wurtz- 
burg’s ‘‘Law of Building Societies’? (Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd., Chancery-lane, price 14s.) It should 
at once be stated that though this is technically 
termed a second edition, because the same author 
published the Building Society Acts with notes, 
it is really an entirely new book, having been 
wholly re-written as a treatise upon this im- 
portant subject. It is now in a fair way to 
become the standing textbook and leading — 
authority upon the law of building societies. 
The work, indeed, has been done very welland 
thoroughly ; it brings all questions and the latest 4 
authorities down to date; it contains, besides all 
the statutes, various useful precedents of rules, 
mortgages, and deeds, and it is so clearly written 
as to be quite readable even by those who are not 5 
lawyers. eix — 

Like most good ideas, that of abuilding society _ 
has fallen upon evil days by being wrongly 
applied in practice. The original notion was 
simply the creation of a common fund by sub- 
scribers, out of which some were to obtain 
advances upon thoroughly sound security. As 
long as a building society kept within the 
scope of that definition it could come to 
no harm, and so such concerns acquired a 
reputation for safety. Then they grew and 
got bigger. Depositors came in with their money 
at high rates of interest, which had to be py out 
at still higher rates. This could only be done by 
lending much closer to the value of the property 
offered, and by lending to everyone who became 
a nominal shareholder for that purpose. In 
came the artistic and speculative builder. Sur- 
veyors were weak, or worse. Directors and 
secretaries wanted more business, so didthe — 
solicitors, Then from being a building society 
the concern became a company, doing a big 
pushing trade in doubtful mortgages, and with a 
general fall of property, and a few large losses — 
from insolvent builders, such a society was 
shaken to its frail foundations, and ready to fall — 
at any moment of undue pressure. Andsomany 
are now falling to pieces accordingly. ‘ 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.0. a 4 

Norez.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burrpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. ; 


#{ 


Z. O. M.—Drazys. — Connzotion,— Unless some right of 
way or water is created by the deeds, I do not consider 
that A is legally bound to allow C to come upon his land 
for the purpose of connecting the . This 
be more clear if there is any written acknowledgment 
as to the rent paid formerly for permission to do so, 


J. H. C.—Buintpine.—Party-WAutuL.—I consider the 
upper portion of this wall is not a party-wall, but 4 
wall built upon another wall below, and therefore entitled 
to support. Neither does it seem clear that the wall it 
is sought to pull down is itself a party-wall, for bythe 
sketch there seem to be two distinct walls side by side. 
The only safe way to proceed seems to me to shore up 
the adjoining dwellings. 

Inrrza Die.—Arcurtect.—Exraas.—It may di : 
upon what the contract says as to extras, but if it t the 
extras, in the sole discretion of the architess, Sa his 
certificate would be final between all parties, and it would 
not be inquired into except for fraud on his part; still it 
might be wiser to give an account. : 

J. H, W.—Divapipations.—Surver. —No, I do not con- 
sider that any yaluer’s license is required by an 
tect and suryeyor, or in relation to such work upon 
property. , 


—> 
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At West Derby parish church, Lsvereay on 
Friday, a new organ, built by Messrs. Gray and 
Davidson, of Liverpool, was opened. It contains 
244 pipes and 40 stops. 


Serr. 16, 1892. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A District SURVEYOR FINED FoR DEFRAUDING A 
Rar~way Company.—At Lambeth on Friday Henry 
Parsons, of Shakespeare-road, Herne-hill, and 
Hampton Wick, appeared to answer four sum- 
monses, taken out by the London and South- 
Western Railway Company, for having travelled on 
June 29 last and other days, without having pre- 
viously paid his fare, with intent to defraud. Mr. 
Horace Avory prosecuted, and said the defendant 
was the district surveyor for South Lambeth and 
part of Camberwell. It was alleged that for years 
= he had been travelling on the railway without 

king any ticket at all. He was formerly aseason- 
ticket holder, and the last of such tickets he held, 
between Waterloo and Shepperton, expired in 
October, 1887. Ever since October, 1887, he ap- 
peared to have been in the habit of travelling daily 
between Hampton Wick and Waterloo, usually 
getting out at Vauxhall, but occasionally travelling 

m Hampton Wick to Loughborough Junction. 
During the whole of this time he passed the 
collectors at both places as a season-ticket holder, 
and had never been challenged owing to the position 
he was known to occupy. A number of railway 
officials in the employ of the South-Western and 
Chatham and Dover Companies having been called 
in support of the summonses, the defendant, in reply, 
said he had been a season-ticket holder for a num- 
ber of years, and had got into the habit of walking 
past the collector without giving up his ticket. He 
found he was losing money by a season-ticket as 
he travelled very little during the winter, and he 
therefore took return tickets. On the day men- 
tioned in the summons he had not time to get his 
ticket, and offered to pay his fare at the other end. 
It was absurd to say that a man of his character 
and reputation would be guilty of so paltry an 
offence. Mr. Biron said he deeply regretted to say 
that he had come to a different conclusion. He 
had no doubt that for years past the defendant had 
been travelling without a ticket, availing him- 
self of his position to pass as a season-ticket 
holder, and thus to defraud the company. He said 
this with the greatest possible regret, because he 
had known the defendant as a public official, and 
had held a very high opinion of his integrity. He 
ordered the defendant to pay a fine of 40s. and 
£5 5s. costs on each of two summonses, the two 
other summonses being withdrawn. 


Re Atrrep Kincapy.—Under the failure of this 
debtor, a builder and decorator, carrying on busi- 
ness in High-road, Lower Clapton, a summary of 
accounts has been issued, the liabilities being re- 
turned at £1,375, and net assets £49 10s. 


. CARPENTERS SUED FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT.— 
At the Hereford Police-court, last week, John 
Smith, wheelwright, and Arthur Pugh, carpenter, 
were summoned by Messrs. Johnson Bros. for 
£1 9s. each for breach of contract. Arthur John- 
son, of the firm of Johnson Bros., contractors, of 
Queen-street, Cardiff, said he saw both men on the 
20th August at the yard of Messrs. W. P. Lewis 
and Co., builders, Hereford. He engaged Pugh 
for a week, to rough-board the roof of a malt-kin 
at Chepstow. There was nothing unusual in the 
job. He engaged Pugh at 74d. an hour, which 
was above the average rate, and paid him 2s. 6d. 
for his week’s lodgings, and 4s. 6d., the amount of 
the single railway fare. Smith subsequently came 
and said he would go, and was also paid his rail- 
way fare. Plaintiff heard from the foreman that 
the defendants had refused to do the work, and had 
been given their railway fares to return. In cross- 
examination, the plaintiff said that it was not true 
that the work was of a dangerous nature, or that 
any accidents had taken place on the roof, and that 
the amount claimed would not cover the amount of 
the loss occasioned by the defendants’ breach of the 
contract.—William Ganderton, foreman to Messrs. 
W. P. Lewis and Co., corroborated, and other 
witnesses said the work was not dangerous. The 
defence was that the roof was dangerous, and that 
defendants had not been warned of its character. 
Defendants’ counsel quoted ‘‘ Chitty on Contracts,’’ 
to the effect that where there had been a fraudulent 
misrepresentation or concealment of a material fact, 
the contract was voidable.— The chairman said that 
there was no sort of concealment of a material fact 
as to the difficult nature of the work. The Bench 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs for the full amount 
claimed, and costs. 
rr ¢ —___—__- 


In connection with the Salvation Army at Shef- 
field, the foundation-stones of a new citadel, which 
is about to be erected on a site near the town hall, 
were laid on Monday. The building, which will 
ost £17,000, will contain an assembly hall with 
accommodation for 2,000 persons. 


At Friday’s meeting of the city council of Coventry 
it was agreed to proceed with the restoration of the 
north window of St. Mary’s Hall, at an estimated 
cost of £629. That this is desirable is evident from 
the statement of Alderman C. J. Hill, who said that 
some of the kings represented had their legs under 
their arms, and one man had part of a castle in the 
pit of his stomach, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Liuanparr.—The city of Llandaff, which is in the 
district of the Cardiff rural sanitary authority, will, 
in a few weeks, be supplied with water from the 
Cardiff Corporation’s new waterworks in Brecon- 
shire. A few years ago all the wells in the city 
were closed by the sanitary authority, and since 
then houses have been supplied with water for 
drinking purposes by water-vans from a reservoir 
on a lower level, which has been a constant source 
of annoyance to the inhabitants and anxiety to the 
officers of the rural authority. The city is drained 
on the intermittent downward filtration system, 
which works well. All the manholes are air-tight, 
and the whole system of sewers are ventilated by 
three ventilating shafts, situated about three- 
quarters of a mile apart. One of these, 40ft. in 
height, was built of masonry in 1886 by the late 
Mr. Waring, C.E., of Cardiff. In 1889, Mr. Fraser, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the sanitary 
authority, ascertained that this shaft was not only 
inadequate, but very expensive, owing to the enor- 
mous quantity of coal-gas required to raise the 
temperature within a masonry shaft 2ft. square 
inside sufficient for the ventilation of the sewers, 
even’a short distance away. He therefore designed 
and erected two cast-iron columns, each 12in. in 
diameter at base, and 20ft. high, fitted with two 
Bunsen gas-burners, surmounted by a concave plate 
a few inches from the burners, which is kept at a 
red heat by a reduced flame from one of the 
burners, consuming the sewer-gas ‘as it is extracted 
from the mains by the strong current caused by the 
high temperature of the column. These shafts 
answer the purpose admirably, being both economi- 
cal and effective, having cost £35 each, fixed com- 
plete, and an annual cost of under £10 for gas, and 
each column will ventilate sewers for a radius of 
half a mile. This ancient city, with its noble piles 
of historic buildings and beautiful cathedral, has 
been very much neglected up to a few years ago, 
and the present more satisfactory state is the out- 
come of an intelligent sanitary autho1ity, guided by 
their energetic officers. 


Long HATON WATERWORKS.—The opening cere- 
mony of these works took place on Thursday week. 
The supply is derived from the Millstone Grit for- 
mation at Stanton Barn, in the parish of Melbourne, 
which is twelve miles distant from Long Haton. 
The well is 60ft. deep, 11ft. in diameter, and at a 
depth of 50ft. adits or tunnels 5ft. high and 6ft. in 
width have been driven to collect the water. The 
south tunnel is 506ft. in length from the face of the 
well, and the north tunnel 1,104ft. From the 
north tunnel there are three branches to the north- 
east and one to the north-west, the total length of 
all the tunnels being 2,250ft. Besides the tunnel 
works, two large bore-holes were put down to the 
lower rock at a depth of 220ft., which yield a 
large quantity of water, and these are controlled by 
specially- designed valves, so that the lower water 
can be used or not, as may be desired. The capa- 
city of the reservoir is half a million gallons, but 
land has been purchased for duplication when 
necessary. From the reservoir at Castle Don- 
ington the water gravitates to Long Haton, a 
distance of nearly six miles, the main crossing 
the River Trent at Sawley Bridge. The prin- 
cipal industry at Long Haton is the manufacture 
of lace, the factories being very large, and 
the town has in the past suffered severely from 
disastrous fires. ‘The local board therefore laid 
great stress upon securing sufficient fire protection 
for their town. The mains have therefore been laid 
of exceptionally large size, and constantly charged 
at a pressure of 212ft. The general contractors for 
the works were Messrs. Price and Shardlow, of 
Nottingham, who have executed all the work for 
the Long Haton local board and the authority of 
Castle Donington. Mr. G. F. Todd, of Derby, was 
the contractor for all the works executed at the 
expense of the Melbourne Authority. The engineer 
is Mr. George Hodson, M.Inst.C.H., F.G.8., of 
Westminster and Loughborough. 


PURIFICATION OF LANCASHIRE RiveRS.—The 
work of improving the condition of the Irwell and 
the Mersey is slowly but surely progressing, and 
several authorities have recently moved in the 
matter. Last week the Mossley Town Council had 
the question under consideration; and the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Committee submitted their 
report. It was decided to engage Mr. Theo. 8, 
McCallum, C.E., of Manchester, to prepare a 
scheme for the interception and purification of the 
sewage of the town, with the view of obtaining the 
early sanction of the Local Government Board for 
the necessary borrowing powers. 


a 


The mission church built in Walworth, S.H., at 
the cost of the Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Mission, will be consecrated on Oct. 1. Mr. L.S. 
Prior, M A., an old Pembrokian, is the architect of 
the church, which, like that of the Corpus Mission 
in Camberwell, has its club and classrooms in the 
basement, sete 


Ou Office Table. 


Tue Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers will hold a meeting at 
Belfast on Friday and Saturday in next week, 
the 23rd and 24th inst. On the Friday the 
members will visit the Belfast Waterworks under 
the guidance of Mr. Robert Corry, the chairman 
of the waterworks committee. In the evening a 
conversazione will be held at the Queen’s 
College. On the Saturday, after a council meet- 
ing, the members will meet at 10.30 a.m. in the 
City Hall, when the following papers-will be 
read and discussed: ‘‘ Progress of Municipal 
Affairs in Belfast,’ by Mr. J. OC. Bretland, 
M.Inst.C.E., City surveyor; and ‘‘ London- 
derry, with some Notes on its Engineering and 
Sanitary Progress,’’ by Mr. W. J. Robinson, 
A.M.Inst.C.H., city surveyor. In the afternoon 
there will be a visit to Queen’s Bridge, Albert 
Bridge, and Main Drainage Works, and later on 
a reception at Ballymenoch House, County 
Down, by the Lord Mayor and Lady Dixon. 


Last year the Society of Architects, during 
their interesting and instructive tour in Belgium, 
visited Louvain, and went over the ateliers of 
Messrs. J. A. Poyers Bros., and were greatly 
pleased with much they saw there. The firm 
was by no means a new one, having been 
established in 1784 by the original Poyers, and 
some of the journeymen sculptors have worked 
in the game employ upwards of 45 years. Our 
readers generally, and those who formed the 
party in question more particularly, will there- 
fore learn with surprise and no little regret that 
the firm is now broken up, and the many works 
of art the studios contained—the collection of 
more than a century—are scattered far and wide. 
The sale began on the 30th of last month, when 
the models, &c., went to the hammer. The 
auction was renewed on Thursday of last week, 
at which the machinery—some of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the world—was disposed of. 
Last Tuesday was devoted to the sale of the 
timber, marbles, &c., and the day following the 
works of art, &c., weresold. ‘There were, in ull, 
nearly 2,000 lots. 


CoNSIDERABLE Correspondence is appearing in 
the Glasgow papers on account of a report froma 
committee of the town council, who state that 
the joisting of the new municipal buildings, built 
two years ago from Mr. William Young’s 
designs, is infected with dry rot, which it is said 
will cost over £4,000 to remove. A correspondent 
of the Glasgow Herald asserts that the rot can be 


-cured for £20, if the deafening be removed and 


a few holes knocked through the walls to give 
ventilation. The correspondent has the courage 
of his opinions, for he offers to give the £20 to 
the local infirmary if he does not succeed in 
checking the progress of the evil for the sum 
named. 

Tue new scale of fees charged for advertise- 
ment hoardings by the City Commissioners of 
Sewers is complained of as too high, while the 
regulations are alleged to be unnecessarily 
stringent. Fourpence per foot superficial is de- 
manded for the first six months, and 6d. per foot 
afterwards in first-class streets and the return 
frontages thereto, and 2d. per foot superficial per 
month for the first six months and 3d. after- 
wards in all other streets. These rates, with the 
announcement that the charge for all hoards will 
be calculated on the assumption that they are 
to be 40ff. high, are said to make the 
advertising practically prohibitory, and on 
Tuesday, the City Commissioners of Sewers 
received an influential deputation of architects, 
builders, contractors, advertising contractors, 
and others, who presented a numerously-signed 
memorial asking for a modification of the terms. 
The deputation claimed that there were benefits 
accruing to the public by hoards being licensed 
for advertising purposes in the prevention of dust 
and dirt during the removal of buildings, and in 
the exhibition of bills and pictures of an un- 
objectionable character, while the disadvantages 
attending the refusal to license hoards except at 
prohibitory fees were many. A charge of 10s. 
per 100 superficial feet per month for principal 
streets, and 5s, for others, as in the Strand 


‘district, would, they submitted, sufficiently meet 


the justice of the case. The memorial was re- 
ferred to the Streets Committee for consideration 
and report. 

Ir is stated that the Jarrah wood blcck paving 
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laid down at Kensington wears well, and is very 
uniform in quality. Several thousand yards have 
been laid. The blocks are 4in, and are close- 
jointed, and the surveyor, Mr. Weaver, reports 
well of the paving. At Hammersmith the same 
paving in din. blocks, with joints of jin. in 
cement grout, has been put down. The close 
joints are said to wear best. On Brixton and 
Streatham Hills the Jarrah wood block has been 
laid, and a very excellent and even surface is the 
result, though it is laid in connection with the 
tramcar lines. 


Tue Rugby Rural Sanitary Authority have 
recently passed a resolution to abolish the by- 
laws in force for six parishes in their district, 
thinking it preferable that there should be no 
by-laws at all than that only a portion of the 
parishes should be affected. On being applied 
to for their sanction, the Local Government 
Board saw no reason for the proposal, and asked 
for a report of the medical officer upon the sub- 
ject. Dr. Wilson had submitted a report, to the 
effect that the was strongly of opinion that the 
resolution should not be approved, and instead 
of rescinding the by-laws, he recommended that 
they should be extended to the whole of the 
parishes in the union, so that the board could 
have control of the water supply and sanitary 
arrangements. At the meeting of the authority, 
Dr. Townsend and others contended that the by- 
laws retarded building operations in villages. 
The building restrictions required an 18in. wall 
where a 9in. wall would do, and a 9in. where a 
43in. would do; and there were other unneces- 
sary requirements, the result of which was that 
a person could not build a labourer’s cottage 
under about £160 or £180. No labourer could 
afford to pay 5 per cent. on that, and the result 
was people would not build houses. The clerk 
pointed out that, while the by-laws might dis- 
courage building, they also discouraged the per- 
petration of nuisances. It was decided to await 
the reply of the Local Goverment Board to Dr. 
Wilson’s report. 


Tue syllabus of the lectures to be given in the 
engineering department of the City of London 
College, White-street, Moorfields, by Professor 
Henry Adams, M.S.A., &c., has just been 
published. The courses, which open in the first 
week in October, include classes in civil engineer- 
ing (a new departure), technical drawing and 
building construction, mechanical engineering, 
calculation of strains, quantity, town, and land 
surveying, and engineering field work. Mr. 
Henry Adams’s name alike as a professor in his 
college and as a writer of handbooks and lecturer 
on scientific subjects stands deservedly high, and 
his students have been very successful. 


Accorpix¢ to Mr. Stringer, the British Consul 
at Ohiengmai, Northern Siam, the teak trade on 
the Meinam is declining at an alarming rate. 
At Chainat, the Customs station for the upper 
part of the river, 60,000 logs of teak passed in 
1880, 30,000 in 1890, and only 9,500 last year. 
This is due to deficient rainfall, and to the effect 
of the indiscriminate working. Teak saplings 
are cut down in large numbers, and the clause in 
the leases forbidding the felling of small trees 
is disregarded. The consequence is that in 
Chiengmai there is reason to fear that in five 
years the only teak left will be that which is too 
far from the water to be profitably worked, and 
in Lakhon the foresters complain that all the best 
trees have already been felled. 


—_—_——§9~eee—¢_—____ 
The parish church of Hipswell, near Richmond, 


Yorks, was reopened on Wednesday, after restora- 
tion at a cost of over £1,200. 


The Ruskin Museum at Meersbrook Park, near 
Sheffield, which has been closed for three months 
whilst undergoing internal improvement at a cost of 
£600, has been reopened to the public. New glass 
roofs have been placed over the picture galleries 
and the mineral room, and the buildings ventilated. 
The collection of Turner's pictures, which represent 
the artist's work throughout his life, are now on 
view at Meersbrook, having been lent from the 
National Gallery until November. While the 
museum has been closed, the curator, Mr. White, 
has visited Italy, and gone over what to art students 
is known as “‘ Ruskin’s ground.’’ He went to about 
a dozen of the chief towns and cities, and on behalf 
of St. George’s Guild collected from 200 to 300 
photographs of pictures and of architecture, about 
which Mr. Ruskin has written very fully, or of 
which there are studies on the walls of the museum. 
The photographs will be mounted, and will be avail- 
able to the public under the ordinary conditions of 
the use of the library, 


has been placed in the Mission Church at Milborne 
| Wick asa memorial. It is Early English in style, 


| the Association will be reopened on September 26. 
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Extensive additions are being made to Whitting- 

; ton Heath Barracks, Lichfield, for the War Office. 

The work has been intrusted to Mr. John Gethin, 
of Shrewsbury, for the sum of £18,732 10s. 


The Dean and Chapter of Ely have received pro- 
mises of nearly £5,000 towards the sum necessary 
for the repair of the cathedral. 


About forty members of the Glasgow Archeo- 
logical Society visited Peebles on Tuesday, and 
proceeded to Neidpath Castle, which was described 
by Professor Veitch. The party then drove to 
Traquair House, a description of which was given 
by Mr. Duncan, the secretary of the society. 


Plans of school buildings for the parish of St. 
James, Moss Side, have been prepared by Mr. J. 
Lowe, architect, Manchester. Accommodation will 
be provided for over 600 day-scholars. 


On Monday the Swindon and district highway 
board appointed a surveyor in the room of Mr. C. 
Cole, who has resigned. There were 28 candidates, 
and Mr. Green, of Oundle, was elected. 


There has just been cast at Munich the equestrian 
statue of the Emperor William I. destined for the 
conquered city of Metz. It will be inaugurated 
there with great pomp by the young Kaiser on 
Tuesday next, the 13th inst. The bronze has been 
executed by Professor Ferdinand von Miiller. 


During the past week some Anglo-Saxon graves 
in Watt’s-avenue, Rochester, have been opened 
under the direction of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
the secretary to the Kent Archeological Society. 
The finds include an iron spearhead, several knives, 
a cinerary urn, and some opaque glass beads. 


Af the annual distribution of prizes in connection 
with the Manchester School Board science and art 
classes on Friday, it was stated that out of 29 of the 
most valuable prizes of the year offered to all the 
schools in the United Kingdom eight had been 
taken by Manchester. 


A new vicarage is being built at Stoke, near 
Coventry. The contract has been taken at £2,510 
by Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury. 


The Stafford Town Council have raised the salary 
of Mr. Bell, the gasworks manager, from £400 to 
£500 a year. 


The Board of Trade proposes compiling statistics 
for the Blue Book relating to 350 of the largest 
building firms, master plasterers, master painters, 
&e., of the United Kingdom, 


The new railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem is com- 
pleted, and the first locomotive arrived at Jerusalem 
on Tuesday. 


The works committee of the Dundee Gas Com- 
mission accepted on Monday offers for the erection 
of the new offices for the commission in Com- 
mercial-street, 
£6,700. 


A stained-glass window, representing ‘‘ Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount,” has just been erected in the 
City Temple, to the memory of the late Matthew 
Mowson Proctor. It is from the studio of Mr. 
Thomas Grew. 


The grammar school, Henley-on-Thames, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 


A credence table of polished marbles and stone 


The total contracts amount to 


and has been executed from the designs of Mr. 
Henry Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of London, by Messrs, 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


The work of restoration at St. Mary’s Church, 
Uttoxeter, carried out in sections from plans by Mr. 
Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, has just been 
completed by the opening-out of the west entrance. 
Messrs. Ward and Sons, of Uttoxeter, were the 
builders. At the same time the west window has 
been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Ward and 
Hughes, of London. 


An order has been made for the discharge from 
bankruptcy of James Greenwood (trading as 
James Greenwood and Son), Sutton, Maltby-street, 
Bermondsey, S.E., and Cannon-street, City, builder 
and contractor—discharge granted. 


An obelisk of red granite, 71ft. high, with a 
pedestal of black porphyry, said to surpass in beauty 
both Cleopatra’s Needle and the column on the 
Piace de la Concorde, is shortly to be brought to 
Austria from Alexandria, where it has been lyin 
in the Garden of the Austrian Consulate since 1847. 
It is to be erected at Trieste, to which town it was 
long ago bequeathed by the late Austrian Consul, 
Herr Laurin, 


| The Architectural Association.—The offices of 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LonpoN BuiInpInG TRADES FEDERATION. — A 
meeting of working men, under the auspices of 
their federation, was held on the Far-field, 


¢ 


Kingston-on-Thames, on Sunday morning, for the 3 


purpose of appealing to “ all workers in the building 
trade to join hands and be ready for the all- 
important change to take place on November Ist.’’ 
There was a very large attendance, over whom Mr. 
J. Nunn (Operative Bricklayers) presided. The 
speakers included Mr. Joseph Verdon (secretary 
London Building Trades Federation), Mr. H. Barnes 
(Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners), 
Mr. J. Rogers (secretary Battersea, branch Amalga- 
mated Society of House Decorators and Painters), 


. 
7 


Mr. Herring (Operative Bricklayers), and Alderman : 


Taylor, L.C.C. 


BEtrast.—The long continued strike in the build- 
ing trade in Belfast was settled on Saturday after- 
noon on the basis of the employers agreeing to give 
72d. an hour, on the understanding that the question 
is not to be again raised fill 1894. The me 
demanded 8d. perhour. Inthe compromise effec 
the plasterers are not affected. 


Bromury, Kent.—After a strike which had 
lasted over five weeks, the bricklayers in Bromley 
returned to work on Monday, having obtained 
their request for 3d. per hour extra, in accordance 
with the new code of working rules agreed to at the 
last Building Trade Conference for the regulation 
of hours and wages in the whole of the suburban 
district. 


Carpirr.—A resolution has been passed by the — 


London Building Trades Committee expressing 
sympathy with the Cardiff bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, and plumbers who have been on strike 
for 18 weeks, and recommending their case to the 
favourable consideration of the various trades. 


—____—___ — 9 —e 


The War Office have determined to spend £16,000 
on the erection of additional buildings on the north 
side of Hounslow Barracks, including two blocks of 
married quarters, each to accommodate 16 families. 
The first contract, for £8,000, has already been sealed, 
and the work is to be put in hand at once, under 
the direct supervision of the Royal Engineer 
Department. 


At a meeting of the Governors of University 
College, Dundee, held on Monday, it was agreed to 
confirm the resolutions of a previous meeting in 
reference to the extension of the college buildings, 
These provide for the alteration and extension of 


the east block of the college buildings and for the — 
improvement of the front elevation at a cost not to 


exceed £5,000. rc 


An iron highway bridge at Gala, N.B., replacin 

& wooden one carried away by a flood, was open 
on Friday. The bridge is over 100ft. in length and 
26ft. wide. It rests upon abutments at each end 
and three piers—all being built of brick and sand- 
stone masonry. The normal waterway of the 
river is spanned by iron girders, with lattice screen 
sides 41ft. 10in. long. These girders forming a 
single span rest upon two principal piers. e 
remainder of the roadway at either end is carried 
on steel beams. 


Major-General H. D. Crozier held a Local 
Government Board inquiry at Hanley on Tuesday 
into the application of the town council for sanction 
to borrow £16,000 for the purpose of laying out 
public walks and pleasure grounds, £2,000 for 
sewerage works, and £800 for street improvements. 
Evidence was given to the effect that the money 
was required for the laying out of nine acres 
situate at Northwood as a public pleasure ground 
for the East Ward, and of eleven acres, situate at 
Etruria, as a similar provision for the North Ward. 
There was considerable opposition raised against 
the site of the Northwood Park, ; 


A statue to the Very Rev. Daan Bickersteth, — 


D.D., to whose exertions the restoration of the west 
front of Lichfield Cathedral was due, has been 


added this week to the figures that adorn the west — 


front of that cathedral. At the time the other 
figures were placed in position, one of the rural 
deans obtained subscriptions to provide a fi of 
Dr, Bickersteth, and the order was placed with Mr. 
Ingram, a London sculptor, who has carried out 


his commission. The figure arrived in Lichfield, — 


but was not fixed, the chapter having previously 
resolved not to allow the figures of any living 
person, the Queen excepted. Now that Dsan 
Bickersteth is about to vacate his appointment and 
leave Lichfield, the chapter have allowed the figure 
to be placed in its proper position. A vacant niche 
was left on the north side of the north-west turret 
in the third row of figures. The statue has been 
erected by Mr. Bridgeman. Dr, Bickersteth is 
represented in a standing position, in full clerical 
attire, holdiog a Bible in his left hand, 
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THE ART OF INCONSPICUOUSNESS. 


st \W ILL not this part of the elevation 

look very plain?” is the common 
question of a client. ‘‘I hope so,” would be 
the appropriate reply of his architect, if, 
after sufficient study, ho has adjusted, as he 
wished, the various elements of his design. 
‘The tiro and the amateur take it for granted 
that every square yard of a building should 
haye something ornamental about it. The 
artist knows better. He understands the 
value of contrast. His music is not all 
fortissimo; his picture is not all in high 
light; his elevations are not all covered with 
mouldings and tracery and carving. His 
triumph lies in getting the greatest effect 
with the least apparent effort, and to accom- 
plish this the subordinate parts of his work 
must be quietand subdued. ‘‘ Putin plenty 
of plain wall” was a favourite maxim of the 
late Mr. Burges. Itis a very safe one; but 
the difficulty lies in following it. A church, 
indeed, can easily be designed with great un- 
broken surfaces, but not so easily a house. 
More air, more light, are the things which 
sanitary authorities are always demanding, 
especially in our towns, and they are things 
which it is difficult to obtain if we keep as 
— blank wall as would artistically be 

est. 

The architect livesin a world where beauty 
and use are always at war. It is his work 
toreconcilethem. ven the insides and out- 
sides of his buildings are commonly at 
variance, so that whatever suits the first 
spoils the second. Nothing ever comes right 
for him, everything has to be made right by 
care and thought and happy inspirations. 
As an artist he would like his walls to be 
Solid and unbroken below, light and full of 
aperture above. As a practical planner he 
has to make them just the reverse. He 
finds the basement and the ground floor 
greatly in want of light—at least in town 
buildings. Higher up fewer windows and 
smaller ones are needed, and possibly the 
top story, being lighted from above, needs 
none at all. Architecturally, this is an 
upside-down arrangement; practically, it is 
often an inevitable one. What is the 
designer to do ? 

One thing he could do is to accept the 
necessity, to emphasise the sort of design it 
naturally points to, and to treat its details in 
an artistic spirit. If he cannot get the 
arrangement he likes, he may try to like the 
arrangement he gets, and to make other 
people hke it too. This is what the builders 
of the Ducal Palace of Venice attempted 
with some success. The lower part, aa every 
architect knows, is nothing but a great 
traceried arcade, without so much as a 
buttress or a pilaster. So open is it, that, 
for want of abutment, its arches would not 
stand an hour except for the tie-bars which 
hold them in. It is the very extreme of 
lightness, not disguised, but even made more 
prominent by the artifices of ornamental art. 
Over this comes a great flat, unbroken, 
almost unpierced wall, and then the low- 
pitched roof. The wall is covered with a 
kind of gigantic diaper pattern in marble 
slabs, and the windows are, or wore, divided 
by light arcade shafts. But beyond all ques- 
tion, the plain and subdued part of the 
elevation is the upper half; while the 
enriched and emphasised part is unmistake- 
ably the lower one. According to ordinary 
notions, it is a topsy-turvy design. It is 
rich where we should have made it plain, 
and plain where we should haye madeit rich. 


Yet it is highly attractive; and the attrac- 
tion is not wholly owing to the beauty of its 
detail. The contrast between its arcaded 
stage and its unrelieved wall is most effective, 
although, for perfect success, their positions 
should haye been reversed. Itis a lovely 
picture, even if it is a picture hung tho 
wrong way up. 

In Mr. Street’s book on Spain there is a 
striking sketch of the exactly opposite 
arrangement. A plain, solid wall of squared 
masonry rises to a great height with hardly 
any break or relief: then, planted on it, and 
slightly overhanging, is a story of the 
richest and most elaborate Gothic. Here we 
get the same sort of contrast as at the Ducal 
Palace, with the satisfactory feeling in ad- 
dition that the contrasting halves are rightly 
placed. The inconspicuous piece of the design 
here is the lower one; and so, if it could be 
managed, we should usually wish it to be. 
The Spaniards were fond of these contrasts, 
and have leftus Renaissance examples of them 
as well as Gothic ones. They used them, 
too, in the interiors as well as the exteriors 
of their public buildings. In the castle of 
Saragossa, for instance, there is an interior 
with walls quite plain for most of their 
height ; then suddenly comes a deep, project- 
ing cornice of extreme richness. This carries 
a beautifully light-traceried arcade or screen, 
with a smaller but much-decorated cornice 
above it, while the whole is crowned bya 
very effective wooden-coffered ceiling. The 
climate of Spain, with its brilliant sunshine, 
lent itself easily to such effects as these. 
There was no difficulty there in getting 
plenty of plain surface, because the windows 
could be few and small. But, how are we to 
get itin England? How are we to manage 
the art of inconspicuousness? It is one of 
our most pressing questions, and one of our 
most puzzling ones. Yet, for fifty people 
who write and speak on the way of decorating 
things, hardly one writes or speaks on the 
way of subduing them. We all know how 
to make features prominent; or, if we do 
not, innumerable persons are ready to tell us. 
But who has yet told us much about the 
way to keep features in the background ? 

The windows that come where the archi- 
tects do not want them are not the only 
things he would ba glad to hide. Doorways 
at times are equally obtrusive. Public 
buildings in modern times need an abundance 
of exits; andit may happen that these cut up 
the base of an elevation eyen more than the 
windows do. Hore, again, the two opposite 
ways of dealing with such difficulties present 
themselves. We may make the doorways as 
beautiful and as rich as possible; we may 
allow them in this way to be their own 
justification; and we may let the design, as 
a whole, take its chance. This is what the 
Medieval architects of France did in the 
case of such magnificent portals as those of 
Rheims and Amiens, and Chartres. Taken 
by themselves, they are the grandest things 
of the kind which the world has seen ; taken 
as part of the general design, they are a 
mistake. We shall not use them as a pre- 
cedent, if it is the building as a whole that 
we are thinking of. We shall be more in- 
clined, by one means or another, to keep the 
doorways inconspicuous, so that the elevation 
may grow richer as it rises, and so that the 
eye may be attracted to its summit rather 
than its base. This was very cleverly 
managed—some people might say too cleverly 
—in a design for Victoria Cathedral, which 
we illustrated about threa months ago. 
Here, in the drawings marked ‘‘New and 
Old,” the western doorways were set back 
under a wide, low, segmental arch, so as to 
be almost lost to sight. Possibly incon- 
spicuousness in this case went rather too far, 
but there is no doubt about the value it gave 
to the elaborate detail above. 

Chimneys, like doors and windows, very 
often come where they are least wished for, 
They are not quite so obstinate, however, in 


their demands, and generally offer a choice 
of positions. But in certain classes of work, 
custom and ‘association demand that no 
chimneys should appear. Jor a climate like 
this the demand is absurd. Yet it must be 
owned that chimneys do not look well in 
pure Classic buildings, and that the more in- 
conspicuous they are in such cases the better. 
Naturally, it will not do to keep them down 
too much. Practical necessities must be re- 
membered, or the chimney which has been 
unduly humbled will revenge itself by send- 
ing up a crop of metal zigzags and cork- 
screws. It does not seem to be thought 
proper that a church should haye a chimney. 
A poor, spiritless structure of the kind does 
sometimes rise up from the vestry roof; but 
it has the air of asking pardon from all the 
world for its existence. It tries to be incon- 
spicuous, and is not—which is one of the 
worst faults that an architectural detail can 
commit. 

Science is constantly sending us now 
problems to deal with: and it is a question 
in each case whether the solution is to be of 
the conspicuous or the inconspicuous class. 
Unfortunately, there is a tendency to leave 
the question unanswered. Ventilating pipes, 
for instance, haye to be taken up from the 
drains. They cannot be beautified, but they 
might be concealed. Commonly, however, 
they are simply exhibited in their native 
ugliness, an offence both to the eye and the 
imagination, even in designs which aim at 
being artistic. The same may be said about 
sanitary work in general. A small part ofit 
might be made presentable: the greater part 
of it might be made inconspicuous; but too 
often it is neither the one nor the other. We 
need not give moreexamples. The realm of 
the inconspicuous runs through the whole of 
art. Everywhere there is something to be 
kept in the background that there may be 
more force in the foreground, or some dis- 
cordant necessity to be kept in decent ob- 
security. There is no art without contrast ; 
and contrast needs the inconspicuous on one 
hand just as much as it needs the impressive 
on the other. It is the last that gots all the 
praise, but it may be the first that has taken 
most of the skill. 


oa —_—_—_—_——_ 
BAD HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 


| Mees a time of threatening epidemics 
it is very necessary for sanitary 
authorities to use all the safeguards they can 
to prevent the flooding of houses in low-lying 
districts, which are numerous in the Metro- 
polis, Only lately the Battersea Vestry 
haye had brought to their notice the 
recent inundation of some 4590 houses 
during the very heavy fall of rain in 
August last, and the existence of many 
hundreds of houses the basements of whiva 
are below the level of the drains, or 
are so badly "provided that when a storm 
takes place the basement floors are flooded. 
Other localities at Clapham, J ulham, 
Putney, Kennington are equally subjected 
to the inconveniences arising from building 
below a safe level, or so close to it as to 
impede the free discharge of storm-waters. 
Yet, although these localities yearly suffer 
from floods, houses continue to be built on 
land frequently saturated with water, tho 
drains introduced being merely subterfuges 
which only carry away the surface-water 
in dry weather. In several new estates 
we find cellars excavated which are full 
of soakage water. When it has partly 
percolated the surrounding soil or evapor- 
ated, the walls are carried up, the house 
is covered in and let, and the inmates 
are none the wiser that their fires are really 
drawing into the house vapours of tho 
most obnoxious kind. ‘The drains put in 
merely lower tho water-level to a few 
inches below the basement during dry 
weather; but immediately a heavy raiv- 
fall occurs, the basement is found to 
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be again under water. At Battersea, 
for example, it is well known there are 
hundreds of houses which have their base- 
ment floors leyel with and below the invert 
of local sewers. How can those houses ever 
remain free from floods? Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., in a letter to the Battersea Vestry, re- 
minds them of this condition of things, and 
that many of the connections between houses 
and local sewers are very imperfect ; the pipe 
sewers are too small, and should be made 
into brick sewers. Many of the brick sewers 
are equally inadequate, and can only be 
cleansed by the chain and rod process. The 
desirability of enlarging the connecting and 
local drains we haye lately advocated as one 
of the means for remedying the frequent 
surcharge of flood-water and preventing 
the ‘‘back-watering’’ of houses haying in- 
sufficient fall to the sewers. Mr. Burns, in 
his letter, says, ‘‘I think further that the 
practice of haying a chamber 10 or 14ft. from 
the main sewer, with flap on inlet to chamber 
is not as good as continuing the local sewer 
into the main one, with flap on point of 
junction with it. Altogether, there is in- 
sufficient pond room, and also insufficient 
access to pumping station and main sewer by 
the local drains. This is proved by the fact 
that the recent rain-storm commenced at 
5a.m.; at 5.15 floods took place in Ingraye- 
street, whilst at the pumping station there 
was not enough water with which to com- 
mence pumping until 6 a.m. From investi- 
gation, I find that many of the houses were 
flooded before it was necessary or possible 


to start the pumps through lack of 
water in the ‘‘sump ”—i.e., at 6 o’clock, 
and when the main sewer at the 


pumping station was full at 8.30, the water 
had subsided from local floodings. This is 
also confirmed by the fact that floods have | 
occurred when there has been no need to 
pump, and with a sewer only half-full. This 
means that either choking takes place, or 
that local connecting sewers with the main 
sewer of York-road are inadequate.” If | 
these facts are as stated, it is clear evidence 
that the fault lies in the connecting drains 
between the houses and main sewers; it 
proves, in short, that the connections are 
either much too small or are laid too level, 
or are choked and do not discharge their 
contents. The whole of the levels require 
readjustment. We have no satisfactory 
proof that this state of things does not exist 
in other parts of London subject to floods. 
The local pipe sewer is no longer capable 
of carrying away the flood in many 
instances, or the intercepting chamber 
referred to by Mr. Barns is not low 
enough or becomes over- charged with 
surface- water before the main sewers 
are in operation or running full. The 
consequence of which is that the house- 
drains become speedily overcharged, and as 
they cannot discharge at the sewer end fast 
enough, their contents are driven backward 
into the houses. Again, when it is stated 
that many houses are flooded before it is 
possible to start the pumps, we may be sure 
the ‘‘sumps” or wells at the pumping stations 
are not properly connected with the local 
drains, or their level must be above that of the 
basements. We should be inclined to think 
the former is the case. Under the present 
system of sanitary inspection it would 
seem preposterous to entertain the opinion 
that house-drains are often mere dis- 
guises, and are never properly connected 
with the sewers ; but these statements appear 
to confirm the suspicion, because if hundreds 
of houses are flooded before the sewers are 
running full, it proves something radically 
wrong with the connection. 

Other grievances haye been reported 
equally prejudicial to the health of districts, 
such as the “ percolation of land water into 
bakehouses, public-house cellars, and base- 
ments.’’ Mr. Burns mentions the fact that 
several public-houses and bakehouses were | 


subjected to the percolation of clean water 
through the walls of their cellars, which was 
of frequent occurrence. Much of the water 
comes up through gullies contaminated 
with sewage, as in the case of a bake- 
house. Of course, the mischief may 
arise from the same cause—yiz., the want 
of capacity or discharge of the drains 
to carry away the storm or land water; 
but in some instances the back yards and 
areas are without any means of drainage, 
there being no gully-gratings. The water 
not finding escape, enters the sunken areas 
round the house, and percolates through the 
walls into the basements, or saturates the 
spaces beneath ground-floor rooms, much to 
the detriment of health. We have before 
urged the necessity of a rule or by-law to 
compel owners to construct concrete or 
asphalte basements, and Mr. Burns suggests 
that owners of basements lower than they 
should be ought to be made to abandon them 
or concrete them. The whole question of 
the re-drainage of our large and rapidly 
increasing districts is one that must before 
long be considered. Vestries are locally 
responsible, but the London County Council 
must take the initiative step in reconstruct- 
ing the present system, which is already 
inadequate to meet the growth of large 
building areas. 
re 


WORKING DRAWINGS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


OTHING is more troublesome, not to 
say repulsive, to the young artistic 
aspirant whose prospect of professional 
achievement looks fair and easy than to 
haye to descend from the cloudland of the 
imagination to the office labour of making 
a working drawing or writing a specifica- 
tion. The thing is essentially repugnant to 
him. From fancy to fact the descent is not 
at any time easy or agreeable. To sketch 
an impression on paper, say of some stone 
detail or a piece of woodwork, may be be- 
witchingly alluring; but to come to analyse 
one’s thoughts and reduce them toa matter of 
stone-cutting and joggles and cramps, or of 
framing and jointing, is to allow all the 
poetry and charm to evaporate in the pro- 
cess. ‘The enchantment 1s gone—the spell 
broken. Just imagine for a moment a 
poet or a painter taking to pieces his com- 
position, or an architect who had designed a 
beautiful fléche haying to sit down and see 
how such a structure can be erected of timber 
and iron and lead, to calculate its weight, 
and to consider it as a skeleton of timber 
oriron. The mind which had conceived the 
thought or image in its abstract beauty of 
completeness coolly and deliberately looking 
upon it from a logician’s or a mechanician’s 
point of view! We might as well expect a 
painter of landscape to explain how the 
yonder ruin or cottage in his composition 
was planned, or for him to give us the work- 
ing perspective lines or the anatomy of his 
figures. As reasonably we might ask the 
poet to prove the grammatical correct- 
ness of his verse. Critical accuracy is 
not looked for in artistic creations. 
The analytical process is, notwithstand- 
ing, necessary to the architect accord- 
ing to our modern notions of his duties, 
though, as M. Cesar Daly says, the poetical 
side of architecture is too neglected. The 
public do not think so, and often with a will 
that shocks the high-art notions of some, 
when they call upon the architect to become 
an expert sanitary engineer, to know all 
about drains and hot-water apparatus, and 
to do sundry things that are more in the way 
of the plumber and bricklayer. 

To take, for example, working drawings. 
These imply a yariety of technical require- 
wents that can only be learned in the work- 
shop or on the building. Is it not a fact 
that a large proportion of such details are 


undertaken by the clerk of works in 
large works, and that these are passed 
by the architect? We are quite ready to 
admit that an able clerk of works, with the 
measurements and materials, and actual re- 
quirements at his fingers’ ends, is more able 
to make a practicable detail drawing for the. 
mason, or Peakl. re or carpenter, than the- 
architect who may be miles away from the 
building, and ignorant of the actual condi- 
tions; and we are prepared to say the prac 
tice is more in accord with the ancient 
traditions of architecture than the modern 
one of some assistant preparing a working 
drawing from the small-scale contract draw- 
ings under the general directions of his. 
employer. We know from experience 
what the assistant often turns out from 
such crude data. If it is the work- 
ing detail of a brick arch or window, 
it 1s seriously defective. The ‘‘ bond” has 
not been observed, the courses have been 
set out wrongly, the moulded part of jamb: 
or arch cannot be worked with the moulded 
bricks on the building, or the dimensions 
may be found to be altogether ‘‘out.” It 
cannot be expected that an assistant or pupil 
to a busy architect has the practical know- 
ledge to enable him to set out ‘‘ bond,” as, 
for example, the mullions of a bay window, 
or will take the trouble of obtaining exact 
dimensions from the actual work. The 
drawing is merely an enlargement of the din. 
scale drawings. Much less can he prepare 
‘‘ full-size” drawings of any such detail. 
But the clerk of works on the building can 
obtain the exact requirements of the brick- 
layer or mason. It may be said the architect 
ought to prepare his own details. Certainly 
he should, if possible; he visits the work in 
progress, and can see exactly the require- 
ments; he knows what he wants, and can 
give his own instructions. But how many 
really can do this in large buildings P—and, 
we may add, are they all such practical men 
—masters of the trades they profess to direct ? 
These are questions which are becoming more 
urgent. Competition and technical educa- 
tion have been disuniting the profession and 
the trade, making the gulf between them 
wider. The architect in full practice finds 
his hands full in making negotiations, attend- 
ing clients and committees, competing for 
large buildings, without attending to details 
of works in progress, though we know, 
according to the old régime, he paid as much 
attention to the details of his building as 
he did in its design. Running after com- 
missions and competing did not then enter 
into the duties of the architect. 

The clerk of works has his own duties 
and obligations to discharge, and to require 
him to make working drawings would be to 
impose on him a labour in addition to his 
already onerous duties. Further than this, 
his responsibilities as local superintendent 
of the work would militate against such 
employment. He could not act with the 
same independence as he does when he has 
to enforce the execution of the architect’s 
details if he had himself to prepare them. A 
suspicion of connivance between him and the 
contractor might arise. Yet, for all this, he 
is in the most advantageous position for 
knowing exactly what is wanted if the archi- 
tect could imbue him with his artistic 
spirit. Of many of the constructive details 
he is master ; the early training of a clerk of 
works, often haying fulfilled the position of 
builders’ foreman, or coming from the ranks 
of working joiners, masons, or bricklayers. 
fits him for the duty ; but then the unhappy 
estrangement between what is artistic and 
what is practical, makes it impossible that. 
any architectural details should be intrusted 
to his hand. Hence the present arrange- 
ment of all drawings being prepared in the 
architect’s office, though 1t may be urged 
that many of those are necessarily modified, 
altered, or redrawn by the clerk of works. 
before they can be executed. 
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The working drawing has not yet been 
made a subject of study amongst the younger 
men of the profession, who have regarded it 
with the same ayersion as they would in 
taking up an advanced course of mathe- 
matics. ‘There is too much of the ‘‘smell”’ 
of the workshop about it: it means an 
acquaintance with materials, market sizes, 
thickness of stuff, and trade methods, which 
things are unpalatable to the tastes of artistic 
draughtsmen. The course of study begun at 
the Association may do something to en- 
courage the study as a special branch, though 
we hayeno yery strong belief that anything 
but personal interest in the technics of the 
profession will ever make an office-trained 
architect a skilful artist in wood or masonry 
or any other material. The technical school 
and workshop may instruct in the use 
of tools and manual processes, but will 
neyer make a designer of details—that 
implies power of seeing, or of conceiving, 
as well as technical knowledge of cutting 
stone, or moulding brick, jointing, &c. We 
find a clever joiner unable even to draw on 
paper what his work will look like—his 
mouldings are execrable, his profiles clumsy 
or commonplace—one reason why a clerk of 
works, brought up as a carpenter, makes a 
poor designer of details, and can very seldom 
turn out a decent drawing of any detail for 
a mason or bricklayer. The more general 
knowledge of the architect enables him to 
take a better proportioned view of the trades ; 
his wider acquaintance with old examples 
and details, and his artistic knowledge 
are advantages which the operative has 
not — one reason why an_ architect's 
detail has more general feeling with 
the design than one prepared by a crafts- 
man, though it is defective in technical 
knowledge. The two things can only be 
acquired by the architectural student draw- 
ing his details in the building or in the 
workshop. 

Then we have the tiresome specifica- 
tion, which, if anything, is worse and more 
repulsive than the detail. Ordinary clauses 
we may suppose are understood by, and 
present little difficulty to, the architect; but 
specfications of new inyentions and manu- 
factures are a source of trouble, and are 
yearly becoming moreirksome. The question 
generally is not so much what to specify, 
but how to specify. It will not do to place 
oneself unreservedly into the hands of some 
enterprising firm who may be thoroughly 
honest, and yet desirous of making a good 
bargain. An architect who simply goes to the 
manufacturer and tells him wkat he wants 
done, but does not make any reservations or 
any conditions, must not wonder if he finds 
himself in a rather awkward position some- 
times, unable to compel compliance to his 
requirements. But the fact is that the manu- 
facturer has the advantage. The architect 
knows nothing of the manufacture—it may 
be a patented system of flooring, or a new 
plaster or paint which has been found of 
value, and he is inclined to place himself 
unreservedly in the patentee’s hands. Only 
the manufacturer can give the information 
or directions for its use or fixing, and there- 
fore if a specification has to be written it 
can only be done by him. The architect 
writes for information, which being supplied, 
a clause is introduced into the specification 
that is very inadequate. The better way 
is, of course, to enter into an agreement 
with the manufacturer—a correspondence 
between the parties constituting sometimes 
a contract—binding the manufacturer to 
supply the materials and exeeute the 
labour necessary, the whole to be done 
to the satisfaction of the architect. Un- 
fortunately, the latter has no guarantee that 
the work will be done to his satisfaction. 
Thus we may imagine that a certain depth 
of iron joist is specified, but which is found 
to be insufficient to make a rigid floor, or 
that two coats of a certain paint, the agreed 


allowance, has been found not to produce the 
desired effect. An additional column or two 
may be required, or a third coat of paint, 
and of course in either case it is an “‘ extra.” 
The manufacturer has overrated his goods, 
or underrated the requirements of the archi- 
tect—-these things follow as a matter of course. 
It is a common thing to overstate the 
virtues of a new invention or material, and 
it is, therefore, all the more necessary that 
the architect should be on his guard in 
discovering, if he can, by independent eyi- 
dence, or from others who have used the 
said invention or material, the actual ad- 
vantages claimed for it. Specifications of 
all new things should, therefore, be pre- 
pared with some caution, and probably the 
best way to meet the difficulty in some 
instances is to allow the manufacturer to 
write a specification that shall cover all 
risks, binding himself to perform the work 
to the requirements of the architect or his 
employer. 
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IRON ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN.—I. 


CAST IRON. 
if we compare the earlier examples of cast-iron 
arches with structures similar in principle 
of design and description of material belonging 
to a more modern date, we shall find that there 
does not exist between them that extreme 
discrepancy in relative proportions which 
characterises bridges of wrought iron under the 
same conditions. The first iron bridge erected in 
this country was over the river Severn, near to 
Coalbrook Dale, whence it derived its name. It 
was a cast-iron arched-rib structure, having a 
clear span of 100ft., and was constructed more 
than a century ago. The largest cast-iron arch 
in the world is still the centre arch of old South- 
wark Bridge, with a span of 240ft. Taking the 
span of Coalbrook Dale Bridge as the datum or 
starting point, it is evident that succeeding 
examples of cast-iron arches have surpassed their 
predecessors with respect to that dimension, in 
the proportion of 24 to 1 nearly. 

In the case of wrought-iron bridges, the ratio 
between ancient—if we may use the term—and 
modern constructions, in regard to span, has a 
far wider limit, Assuming the initial span of 
the wrought. iron prototype to be the same as that 
of the cast iron, namely, 100ft., the latest and 
greatest triumph of bridge-building, in this or 
any other country, exceeds this modest dimension 
by about seventeen and a half toone. From this 
comparison bridges on the suspension principle 
may be fairly excluded, as, with one or two 
exceptions, they were very early constructed of 
spans which are considered ‘‘large’’ at the 
present day. It will thus be seen that whilst the 
cast-iron arch and wrought-iron suspension 
principles sprang, as it were, into nearly full 
maturity, the horizontal girder principle passed 
through a protracted, and sometimes perilous, 
period of infancy and growth. The reasons for 
this sudden development of these two particular 
types of bridge construction, are to be found : — 
First, in the fact that cast and wrought 
iron exert, individually, a powerful resistance 
against strains of a distinctly opposite nature. 
Secondly, although the knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of these two materials, and their ultimate 
behaviour under severe loads, were at that time 
but very imperfect, yet engineers had both the 
ability and judgment to utilise their respective 
constructive values to the best advantage. The 
proper form in which to design cast and wrought 
iron beams and girders was still undergoing the 
process of testing and experiment, and a correct 
result was not arrived at until the part played 
by the ‘‘inertia’’ of the section, with respect to 
its strength, was recognised as a most important 
feature in the calculation of its resistance. 

We shall thus be prepared to find as we pro- 
ceed with our subject that the form of the cross- 
sectional areas of the arch-ribs employed in 
the earlier examples of cast-iron arches do not 
comply in this particular with the dictates of 
mathematical theory. This will be pointed out 
when treating of the ‘‘moment of inertia’’ of 
differently shaped sections. 

It must be admitted that cast-iron in the form 
of an arch-rib possesses many and strong claims 
upon the consideration of engineers, and these 
claims had additional weight at a time when its 


' comparative weakness under a heavy live weight, 


or impactive force, was not very well known, 
or, if known, frequently neglected or ignored. 
The metal itself was cheap, could be used en bloc 
without the necessity of accompanying angle, tee, 
channel, or other separate sections of iron, and 
the usual large amount of riveting which consti- 
tutes the inevitable adjunct of ordinary wrought- 
iron bridge and girder work. Again, its great 
resistance to strains of a compressive character, 
amounting as a maximum to 50 tons per square 
inch of sectional area, rendered it peculiarly well 
adapted to the arch type of bridge, since the 
strains upon an arch-rib are wholly of that 
description. Under these conditions no call is 
made upon the tensile strength of the same 
material, which amounts, per same unit of area, 
to barely one-sixth of its resistance to com- 
pression. The chief advantage of applying cast 
iron in the especial form under notice is that the 
resulting strains being of one description only 
permit of an equal or symmetrical distribution of 
material about the central axis of the rib, and 
this highly favourable condition obtains whether 
the rib is formed with upper and lower flanges, 
or without them. The ribs of the early specimens 
of cast-iron arches were without flanges, and re- 
sembled in form a deep plank set on edge; and it 
can be easily shown that in this instance the 
neutral axis passes through the centre of the cross 
section of the plank. A practical example will 
demonstrate this more satisfactorily, In Fig. 1 is 
shown a cross section of one of the ribs of the 
Chepstow Bridge over the river Wye. There 
are five cast-iron arches in the whole structure, 
the centre arch having a span of 112ft. There is 
a small top flange to the ribs; but asit is intended 
solely for bolting the ribs to the spandrel 
standards, and is, moreover, of very insignificant 
dimensions, it cannot be included in the sectional 
area of the rib for any purposes of calculation. 
In the rectangular section C Din Fig. 1, let d 


es 
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Fig. 1, 


equal the breadth, and dx the depth of any very 
thin layer, supposed to be parallel to the neutral 
axig A B, and situated at a distance from it 
represented by xz. Then the area of this layer 
will be equal to d d wx, and multiplying this 
quantity by the square of the distance from A B, 
we obtain for its moment of inertia, calling 
the latter term I, the expression l=) x? d x. Con- 
sidering at present only one half of the rect- 
angular section, or that part of the section above 
the line A B, it is clear that if successive 
layers of it were taken, and each layer multiplied 
by 2%, the sum of all the layers so treated would 
be equal to the moment of inertia of the whole 
half-section. Expressing this summation or 
integration by the usual symbol, and putting I 
for the moment of interia, we have tor the plank 


I = fosae. 


Since the section is uniformly and symmetrically 
distributed about the line A B, and the moments 
about it are also equal, that line represents the 
neutral axis, and is at the centre of the cross- 
section. By similar reasoning, the moment of 
inertia of the lower half of the section will be 
equal to that of the upper, so that in this in- 
stance, if I equals this total amount, we have— 


S 
ra2f? bade, 


from which, by integrating — 
2 2623 
: d 
Taking the limits of « between et where @ 


= the total depth of the section and 7 = 0 at the 
centre, we finally obtain— 
Behe 
12’ 
which is a general form of expression for both 
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solid rectangular sections and flanged girders, 
provided that in the latter the same conditions 
of’ the uniform distribution of the material is 
i isured. 

In the formula— 


aye 2b f ax, 


when applied to sections in which the material 
is not uniformly distributed about the axis, the 
term } will vary with the distance x, and must 
be expressed accordingly. The expression of I 
for triangular and other unsymmetrically shaped 
sections will furnish examples of such substi- 
tutions. In all the equations and formule relating 
to the value of I, the importance of the factor d, 
or depth, of the section with respect to its resist- 
ance to strain, isapparent. If for 4d3, the nume- 
rator of the fraction giving the equation for I, we 
write ad’, we obtain the result in terms of the 
area. If, again, we make d equal to unity, we 


obtain I = B the 
12 


value of 6 was hardly recognised in the earlier 
forms of arched-rib sections, any more than it 
was in the primitive examples of ordinary cast- 
iron beams; and it was not until both theory and 
experiment "demonstrated its importance that its 
value became properly appreciated. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that it does not necessarily follow 
that any given value for d will produce the best 
section. On the contrary, a better form of sec- 
tion may be produced, when both the depth and 
area are constant, by a simple different distribu- 

tion of the material with regard to the value of 
x. In some instances, moreover, the original 
dimension of d@ may be diminished with advan- 
tage. 

In future practical illustrations we shall not 
consider any cast-iron arch with a less span than 
150ft. as coming within the scope of our subject. 
In small examples of construction there is not 
that demand or regard for scientific design which 
becomes imperative when the work attains toa 
character of some magnitude. 


As already pointed out, 
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PRICES.*—XLVII. 
{All Trade Discounts have been taken off, and 
Profit added.) 
IRONMONGER (continued). 
Brass Daawer Putts, fized— £8. a 
3in. plain brass, dead euagnbve flout canvace each 0 0 4 
Ditto Polished .....0,.,06 wectsoatee ditto 0 0 5 
33 ~— ditto GEARS © Vi hiiidsee th ieraes ditto 0 0 6 
Ditto polished . ditto 0 0 7 
2}in. shell decking GIGEOY Ws cosy creas co: sveetase ditto 0 0 5 
3 ditto GrIbbO™ Rerccissesetos. ditto 0 0 6 
33 «ditto ditto vax ditto 0 0 7} 
Drop handles or stamped plates Pecseitcs tics ditto 0 1 0 
Ditto large _ ditto... ditto 0 1 3 
Ditto cast ditto . ditto 0 2 0 
2in. ordinary brass drop handles with loose 
end plates and deed ¥en ditto 0 0 4 
2} «ditto ditto ditto . ditto 0 1 43 
23 ditto ditto Gitte ditto 0 0 5 
2% ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 0 6 
3 ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 6 63 
3h ditto ditto ditto ditto 0 0 7 
34 ditto ditto GiGlO|, Hsese:. - ditto 0 0 8 
3} ditto ditto ditto” ...0.... . ditto 0 0 9 
4 ditto ditto ditto .. ditto 0 0 103 
43 ditto ditto ditto J... ditto, aOeent 
5 ditto ditto GUGGO, Keses tare ore dit 0 1 43 
2 ditto ditto strong............0. ditto 0 0 6 
2} ditto ditto ditto. as ditto 0 0 6} 
2% ditto ditto CiktO ciavascates ditto 0 0 7 
23 ditto ditto ditto ....., . ditto 0 0 7% 
3 ditto ditto ditto . ditto 0 0 8 
3 ditto ditto ditto ...... fodit 0 010 
33 ditto ditto ditte . ditto 0 O11 
33 ditto ditto Gitta erent ditto 0°1 1 
4 ditto ditto Gitte Agree ditto 0 1 38 
4} ditto ditto GIEGO.D ind, sSedtcwns dit Olds 
5 ditto . ditto CiGEO" eeothsesters<e ditto 0 1 9 
Baass Fiusa Hanpuzs, fixed— 
hea cast handles, stamped frames........, ditto 0 0 9 
ditto ditto DALEO FIA Feashascoviss ditto 0 0 9} 
3 ditto ditto i 0 010 
3} ditto ~— ditto 0 0 103 
3 ditto ditto 0 Ol 
33 ~©= ditto —- ditto 010 
4 ditto ditto Oh ea 
12 ditto strong 0 0 8 
2 ditto ditto 009 
2% ditto ditto 0 0 9 
2 ditto ditto 0 010 
2 ditto ditto 0 011 
3 ditto ditto 0.1 © 
3 ditto ditto 01 0 
3, ditto ditto O01 1% 
8g ditto ditto 01°83 
3} ditto ditto ae Gee 
4 ditto ditto pe IG 
4} ditto ditto QO 1 7 
49 ditto Gitto 019 
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4%in., yery strong, with cast plates, and 

* \polished... each 
5 ditto ditto ditto .............. . ditto 
53 ditto ditto ditto . ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto .......0...... ditto 


Mepizvat Drop ess fixed— 


ijin. brass, strong .... 

1% EL eR PRE “er 

2 ditto” #3 4icnie. 3 

i} ditto with bold rose stamped wiih 

GeBIZN .0esseeresevserseeeee GittO 

1% ditto MLIGHO  Gapertqitieseseesvers CLUE 
Mrpixuvau EscurcHeoys, fixed— 
Amalf Brags 26)... ieh ails aecleterveeksssee Giles 
saree AGO: eda diaas tas cap canes cudlionaps oneahend ditto 
Extra ditto 120 ae Sea oe 
Piaiy EsourcHerons, fixed — 
Small thread escutcheons ., 
Large ditto iene odeeeiee 

Jin. stamped plate escutcheons 

33 ditto CIPLC Te force vecacxene suscmeases ditto 
1} ditto ditto avveserts i 

13 ditto ditto *th etot i 
14 ditto ditto Poraaaniaa i 
1% ditto ditto arasiaravena teres ary .. ditto 
2 ditto ditto iitleoe i 

2 ditto ditto Rishthamere, i 
2 ditto ditto Dae SeRseetaver i 
lin. cast ditto eon tle-oetone i 

I ditto ditto censecess i 
1 ditto ditto isapdgearisacscsssieuncn 1CLULO 
14 ditto ditto acatdeaadiea i 
13 ~— ditto ditto Pry 

-) ditto ditto ee 

23 ditto ditto aac 

2% ditto ditto seuiusersnvesss 


in. nozel escutcheons 


a ditto ditto = 
4 ditto ditto on 
‘ ditto ditto wy 
1 ditto ditto ner 


ame covered escutcheons 


ditto — ditto pe 
Pa ditto ditto 
2s ditto ditto a 
28 = ditto’. ‘ditto... Maeettowes seach 
2i ditto ditto Rotts seters 
3 ditto ditto oss.ccony seen 
1g ditto ditto hinged 
13 ditto ~ ditto itto 
19 ditto ditto ditto 
i ditto ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto ditto 
2h ditto ditto ditto ag 
2; ditto ditto ditto aséd veered) CALCD 


Izon AND Brass CHAIN— 


Iron, single, gauge AH to 17 . we. per yard 


Ditto ditto BiG 2 WH acietvessonsee GItbO 
Ditto ditto ii tor 12S oes. .. ditto 
Ditto ditto 10/40: 12 +o occ : eee ditto 
Ditto ditto OO. Sr ierres we ditto 
Ditto ditto SHO LI Rei ccne ws Gitto 
Ditto ditto Tito? Gare «. ditto 
Ditto ditto C5tO12 Fc isosssasvecsrstenGltto 
Ditto double BO SCOmIT cee z .. ditto 
Ditto ditto 1G tO" t6 ere ee .. ditto 
Ditto ditto 14 to 15...... Aeon ditto 
Ditto ditto 18'to 16. ...., pois «. ditto 
Ditto ditto 12:to 15 ..:.. A «. ditto 
Ditto ditto 11 to 15 ..., .. ditto 
Ditto ditto 10 to 15 ... .. ditto 
Ditto ditto SCO ADs Nesvavcarestcczate 11000) 
Ditto ditto S015) cesses cosvsvevseen Gitto 
Brass, single gauge 22 & 21 .,....s0.s00000 ditto 
Ditto ditto QO0CRI9 atenct es « ditto 
Ditio ditto I83G7197 3 + ditto 
Ditto ditto AT & 19 .; . ditto 
Ditto ditto 16 .&o19> x. . ditto 
Ditto ditto ibe 19 . ditto 
Ditto ditto 14 & 19 ‘ 
Ditto ditto 13 & 19 

Ditto ditto 12 & 19 

Ditto ditto 11 & 19 

Ditto Citto 10 & 19 

Ditto ditto 9&19 .. 

Ditto ditto 87 G19) se: 

Brass peprte gauge20 ..... eisns se 

Ditto QC GT iivcrtacss 

Ditto ditto “AT? uss ives 

Ditto CittomeeelGr siecr. ss 

Ditto ditto. je 16. 6. taptee 

Ditto ditto 14 east 

Ditto ditto hoetees 

Ditto ditto 12 

Ditto Gitto. 11, soasee 

Diito IGG LO Fata nh use 

Ditto ditto aT aie sees anerete others 

Ditto ditto BR AAiccksants 


Waxprosr Hoors, &ce., fixed— 
1}in. strong malleable iron 


2 ditto ditto ditto 
2} ditto ditto ditto 
2% ditto ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto 
83 ibanreyt . Mobi 7sica 2 rang DPaanan ee Rare ditto 
Double plain japanned ....ssscesececereeceess . ditto 
Copper, bronzed with 3 a a lad . ditto 
Very strong, relieved, and varnished ...... ditto 
Zin. by iin. japanned wire, a ort 
DAGUCIT vsseren ks. dse-ssspse . ditto 
2 by 23 ditto i ditto 
2 by3 ARTO” BUIGCS vesacely conreres ditto 
5 by 1} double ditto 
5 by )} ditto ditto 
g. yoy 2 ditto ditto 
Small single cast brass..,......... ditto 
Medium ditto Resenchicaasiants ditto 
Large ditto ditto 
Smail with china knob ., rr ditto 
Medium ditto oa. axe sos uaa « ditto 
Large ditto see ove seg ditto 
Small double plain Drass ..,...s00seeee: cee ditto 
Medium ditto dae abds> ape vaaes seed oriags “OLOHO 
Large ditto corecereereccnencovesce ooo GittO 
Thin. strong double G0 csseserrsnerserreee ot RIO 
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5Jin. fancy cased brass and china knob.,. each * 
Ditto with cast back ditto o......c.00 seco itto 
Queen Anne cone design with white or 
black knob r ss... ae ARS a eee! ditto 
Ditto strong ditto ........ccescccceesses eccssewee GitGO 
3 hooks on brass band to screW.......0...+.. ditto 
4 ditto ditto CittO © steers vereongs CIDOO: 
5 ditto ditto: | ditto. )...2sssssesssen GALLO 
6 ditto ditto iGO. .c.cordensas Jor can IGOR 
Swivel wardrobe hooks, 1 hook ............ ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 ditto ........... ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 3 ditto ............ ditto 
Japanned pew hooks, malleable ..,......... ditto 
Brass ditto ditto ditto... ecessee Gitto 


Casin Hooxs fixed— 
iia. japanned iron 
itto 


ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto 
4 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto 
IF ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
12 ditto citto 
38 wrought ditto 
4 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto GittO ; ..isessssivereceveeascnhbie selitbe 
14 brass cabin hook ..... o20aspesimngvannepee spel OLeD 
2 ditto TEGO. , « oes concep avessccnicssa tienen CLEAR 
25 ditto +) Gitta -20,...celts ce seeteedtes9s SAIDUO 
3 ditto GittO: + ...000rdsaissoe)steanssvred GGHO 
4 ditto ditto .... ebograsusescesnasqeteny OLDE 
5 ditto .~ "ditto”™” cc iesceccets se ditto 
6 Gitto: » tislitton 5...8:00defees ssaseeee Gitto 
T ditto GitEO, .. 000.00 donseinertee sturp cand tll bul) 
8 ditto ditto... avec ssqswesapastensen torent 
9 ditto" UAIttO Fes. cducdenet es sseee ditto 
2 ditto ditto strong seve Citto 
2k ditto Gitto ittO ....eccoreecee Gitto 
3 ditto ditto ditto .........00... ditto 
4 ditto ditto ditto sesererree Gitto 
5 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto ditto 
7 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
12 ditto ditto 


Burrons, fixed— 


iin. japanned iron 
1¥ ditto ditto 


3 ditto ditto 
ai ditto — ditto 
24 ~=ditto ditto 
14 =©ditto ditto 
1} = ditto — ditto ditto Scand eanenten ch 
2 ditto ditto 
2. ditto ditto 
1 ditto ditto i 
2 ditto ditto 1 di 
2h ditto ditto ditto  ....,....... ditto 
ji. light brass buttons........... 
ditto ditto 
3h ditto ditto 
af ditto ditto . 
1 ditto ditto 
14 ditto —ditto 
1 ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto 
2+ = ditto —-_ ditto 
ditto ditto 
1 strong ditto 
1 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto dit 
2 ditto ditto i 
2 ditto ditto di 
2 ditto ditto i 
3 ditto ditto i 
4in, half buttons (brass) i 
B dit‘o ditto 
} ditto ditto ” ditto 
% ditto ditto ditto 
1 ditto ditto seve Gitto 
1 ditto Gitto © ci. csccoununens + ditto 
1 ditto . ditto. %....ssdneeer ssbdae) cates te 
ljin. brass button ao late, medium 
wes axvansestaracal PAs ei! 
1% = ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto dite 
2 ditto ditto ditto ... 
2 ditto ditto ditto 


Cursoarp Knoss, fixed— 
lin. japanned iron to screw in. 


sesseeescee GitEO 


1 ditto ditto ditto .... 
1 ditto ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto ditto 
lin, white china ditto 
13 ditto ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto ditto 


(Black the same prices.) 


lin. white china ditto with gold mae Re a 
1} ditto ditto ditto ............ ditto 
14 ditto ditto ditto .... 
1 black ditto ditto .... i 
14 ditto ditto ditto .... i 
14 ditto ditto ditto i 
Sin. crystal amber or coloured glass... . ditto 
; ditto. ditto ditt0 io. s.sspreeaat sve ditto 
1 ditto ditto ditto ..... ecsserseee Gitto 
1t ditto — ditto srenseeses Gitto 
14 ~— ditto ditto ditto ..... sn sialens . ditto 
2 ditto ditto se sevsscee GAGEO 
cast brass ditto .......... Jidebvortbdeden GLURD 
ditto ditto cache tvegepee bet 
1 ditto ditto ce capora ten ga LGU 
1 Gitte’ — Gigte aes ees vnkstos Wveeles ditto 
1 ditto Gitte. hah ute oda sreeeseree Gitto 
19 ditto dit See . ditto 
1g ditto ditto orennddsseasetvetsisy SOXUOS 
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Cursoarp Knoss, fixed— . x 
lin. ornamental brass ........:csccsreree each 3 0 si Por N we SC tere mak f hs | En ee ea Ventilators aie 
IR eee hE Siig '0'0. Gt ie malo eee ee reach 0: 06 OF | dE eee ee eR RUE ane ie & 
If ditto to 0 0 TE) 89. iO ditto Gita NS atts 00 Of jut on Lone evict seat ma aie 606 
Bie white or Black ching pene ve 09 - 14 af ven Pae as a vs ditto 0 0 Cg White and gold ditto 10d. sis 24d. and 1s, 43d. Heading 
(patent wood screws) 0 0 3 {10 11 12 ditto ditto . Gitte 00 Cf ote a a at ee Ciera tie oe a MASS 
Re 0 0 S| No.14 ditto ditto Be disiod 06 Oh 1- | eheetiner) a be ai fs eee 
L L . i i 2 * NOTT’S ENTILATORS, uniixed— 
: ce ae ivr ane SCTEW..... ditto ‘ : 2 wvvith the sashes — ed, the price of fixing being eeaclndys s p en os Jon ventilators niaaceer ae 04 6 
3 ditto ditto ditto 00 4{ 2 by £japanned centres ............perset 0 0 2/16 b ( rebate og dashes, heed? 
Qin, ebony (imitation) and wood screws). 4 e - 24 by id ditto ditto eta 0 0 2}) 12 be 2 atte ate dite aire 
2 Bits ditto. ditto ..... ee 0 0 33] 28 by 1 ditto ditto . dittas 0 0 22}16 by10g ditto ditto ditto og 3 
Qin. mahoguny ditto ditto 7.7..." 0 0 af | 2 by 1, ditto ditto ». ditto’ 0 0 24/10 by 6 ditto ditto uu... ditto 0 4 9 
2} ditto ditto ditto ."., 00 2 | 3 by 1% ditto ditto . ditto 0 0 3/11 by 8 Whiteand gold ditto .. vie ditto 0 8 0 
Qin. oak ditto ditto ....... Pa 0 0 3} 2 by § brass GiLlOnmerinnesssces «. ditto 0 0 5 |16. by 9 ditt ditto ... ditt 
Mahi. ditto - ditto." Gitte 0° 0.4 | 2¢ PY 2 ditto Sieialy es dusted Or on 61s by 8} aitto Sitio nate dit oun ; 
2in, ebony (imitation) and iron screw ... ditto 0 0 1g] 28 by 1 ditto ditto... sony OF ditto 0 0 7%|16 by103 ditto dice Mar Ke Sia gigi 
23 ditto ditto ditto " Gitto 0 0 1f| 22 by 1, ditto ditto i... ditto 0 010$/10 by 6 _ ditto dito Se, ditto 088 0 
Qin, mahogany ditto ditto choral by 13 ditto ditto 11... Reece ditto 0 011 | 9 by 8 brassfronts ditto ......... ditto 0 8 0 
2 ditto ditto ditto “aa 0 0 BI enue Bat is two pieces. Four pieces are required for|11 by 8 ditto ditto ........ ditto 017 6 
eee a Pore 16 by 9 ditto ditto ditto 1 9 0 
2} ditto ditto —_ditto O 0 23] Sram Treaps, fixed i 11 by 8 lvani IttO ss i 
: ed in deal— y galvanised ditto ...... » ditto 0 8 0 
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2} ditto ditto ditto «. Rn) Goa dito uer HGNC ct Nanna, ditto” OF B10; | ae cee eee ONES heed. Sectenienrsd Tit + 0,10, 8 
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3} ditto ditto ditto etree ditto 05 6 | 6 ris roa Soeetssenscinerss hee 0 5 4 | Torrin’s Seir- INDICATING Se eh black or white 
= ditto ditto  ornamental...... ditto 0 3 9 | 7 ditto ditto ES ara japanned, unfixed 
| ditto ditto ditto ........... ditto.0 4 3 | 8 ditto ditto 1.777" Ce ae itt Cie eu a coenensaneee “ne each 0 6 0 
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2 ditto ditto ditto 01 8] 5 ditto ditto 1... oer citatiomas a: |al) ie ke ohors i ad) cts eee 
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i i itto . i y itto ditto .. . ditto 0 3 8 i itt i 
snag, Sane. Gin ditto 0 16 | 6 by 82 ditto ditto .. Aim ON eal hake da Tae ditto 013 0 
io, Gi Se SE qe 9292) $ BB Ge Gee ws age 8 43 yin Bre al dit aio O17 0 
+ di y itto TEGO) Testes cseeoere GGL ; , ; Te enlace rs 
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3 4 
18 ditto 0 310 llby 11 ditto 9 by 93 ditto ditto 0 9 6 [11 by 8% ditto ditto cc ditto 0 7 0 
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wide 026 y itto ditto ditto ........ ditto 0 8 6 atcmeiae eafie.* 20 24 
10 ditto ditto li by 9 ditto ditto ditto ......... ditto 01 
12 ditto ditto 0 2g [ilby11 ditto ditto ditto..." ditto 0 it 9 THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT 
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e-door fittings see Smith and Founder, 19 by 14 ditto 15 by 10 ditto.. ditto 1 0 0 |Southampton, in his presidential address, de- 
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livered on Thursday, remarked that sanitary 
engineering might be called a modern science, as 
it was only since the passing of the Towns Im- 
provement Act of 1847, and the Public Health 
Act of 1848 that serious attention had been given 
to the subject. 
into the causes of zymotic diseases in towns, and 
it was found that want of efficient sewerage, de- 
fective house drainage, pollution of drinking 
wells, badly-constructed dwellings, and want of 
ventilation were among the main causes of the 
high death-rate. The sanitary engineer might 
then be said to have been created. To-day 
England stood in the front rank, America being 
her only competitor of importance. He then 
discussed the principles to be kept in view as 
regards town sewerage, especially as to the rain- 
fall and the gradient of the sewers. He main- 
tained that the Metropolitan scale, which allowed 
for only jin. of rainfall in 24 hours, had failed, 
and it would fail everywhere where it was 
adopted under similar conditions. In London 
special supplementary surface drainage outfalls 
had been constructed to remedy the defects that 
arose from the design of the metropolitan main 
sewerage, and in other towns where this scale 
had been followed the local authorities would 
have to adopt similar remedial measures. There 
were advantages attending the separation 
of the rainfall from the sewers; but if by 
a separate system a duplicate system of 
drains to every house was meant, that 
was not either practicable or desirable. Sea 
outfalls required the greatest care as to their 
situation and construction, and if the currents 
were not favourable, crude sewage should not 
be discharged from them. In cases of this kind 
precipitation must be resorted to, and the effluent 
only discharged into the sea. With regard to 
the ventilation of sewers, after 40 years’ experi- 
perience, he had come to the conclusion that an 
open sewer down the centre of a street, with a 
good fall, would be the best form of construc- 
tion. That, however, was impracticable; and 
he therefore said, Get as near to it as you can. 
The system of precipitation of sewage had lately 
grown more into favour. This was due, first, tothe 
improved means of disposing of the sludge; 
secondly, to the failure of the so-called sewage 
forms; and, thirdly, to the growing tendency to 
combine precipitation with land filtration. 


Fortunately for England, the local authorities | larged powers to compel manufacturers to cleanse 


Investigations were then made 
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desirable that local authorities should have en- 


were now better prepared to resist cholera than | the rivers into which their waste products ran, 


in 1866. But our towns were still overcrowded. 
Much had been done during the last year under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890 ; 
but a danger still remained, which local authori- 
ties must face. What was wanted was the 
erection of suitable dwellings to take the place 
of those condemned. Here was a splendid 
opportunity for the architect—to design a good, 
healthy dwelling for the poorer working class 
at a reasonable cost, so that local authorities might 
be induced to erect them. A good model work- 
ing-man’s home was wanted in our crowded 
towns, where there should be a large dining- 
room and a reading-room common to all, with a 
separate bedroom for each lodger. The sanitary 
architect should insist upon -the following 
points :—(1) A naturally dry subsoil, or one made 
so by land drainage; (2) a damp-proof course, 
either of asphalte or two thicknesses of slate in 
cement; (3) walls built of hard kiln-burnt bricks, 
which would keep out heavy rains, and in the 
south of England hollow walls; (4) a good 
pitch to the roof and outside gutters—eaves 
gutters if practicable ; (5) good ventila- 
tions under the floors and to the rooms 
by separate ventilating flues next the smoke flues 
as exits, and proper inlets; (6) drainage in stone- 
ware pipes outside the house, disconnected with 
‘the main sewer, and ventilated, or under the 
house cast-iron pipes with lead joints; (7) water 
closets with wash-out or flush-out basins, with 
soil-pipes outside the house carried up to the full 
size and ventilated; (8) sinks of all kinds and 
baths to be disconnected with the sewers, and to 
discharge over open gratings. 

Mr. W. Hepworth Collins, of Bolton, for- 
warded a paper on ‘‘ The Pollution of Rivers and 
Canals by Manufacturing and Industrial Opera- 
tions.’’ The writer urged that there was no 
reason why every manufacturer should not be 


compelled to deal with the polluted water upon 
Possibly the more effective 
and economical way of dealing with the enormous 
volume of pollution from manufacturing sources 
was by concentration and by evaporation followed 
by condensation. The section resolved that it was 


his own premises. 


and if they did not do so, to carry out the work 
and charge the manufacturers with the cost. 
Other papers of interest read in this section 
were that by Mr. Hubert L. Terry on the 
‘¢ Smoke Nuisance,” who called attention to the 


little-used special powers of section 91, sub-sec- 
tion 7 ef the Public Health Act of 1875, and 
advocated the appointment of chemical engineers 
as smoke inspectors ; Dr. H. Kentford’s paper on 


‘¢ Drain and Soil-pipe Ventilation,’’ and that by 


Mr. Henry Law on ‘‘ Apparatus for Softening 
Water.”’ 


In another section, Dr. Sykes read a paper on 


burial reform, in which the author advocated a 


system of earth-to-earth burial, but without 
coffins, which, he said, were an innovation that 
crept in in the time of Charles I. He urged 
that the control of the cemeteries should be vested 
solely in the Local Government Board. Sir 
Charles Cameron, while condemning interment 
in crypts and vaults, said he failed to see where 
harm could arise from well-kept cemeteries. Sir 
Thomas Crawford, while in favour of cremation, 
also saw no danger in a properly-kept cemetery 
that was not overcrowded. Other speakers ad- 
vocated cremation. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DRAWINGS.—VI. 


A ROOF IN STEEL, 


HE strain in the diagonal tie-rods will vary 
according to the direction of the wind: 
those inclining to the left being strained when 
the wind is coming from the right, and those 
inclining to the right when the wind is coming 
from the left. The vertical strut N N’ will be 
strained in either case. 
The difficulty which is experienced in drawing 
a diagram for this form of roof on arriving at the 
strut E F, where the force is resolved into three 
directions, may be overcome in the following 
manner: Assume that the equal loads 2, 3, and 
4, 5 cause equal stresses in the tie-rods D E and 
F G, and therefore that Dx drawn parallel to 
G F cuts off Ex equal to resultant of tensions 


1 
Me: eee ere on 


;D Eand FG acting in EF. To this add com- 


ponent of load 3, 4, as found at 4, z, which 
equals total stress in Hi F. 


For specification for steel-work see Bumnpine 
News, Aug. 26, 1892. 

I am indebted to Mr. D. C. Rattray, C.E., of 
Manchester, for the general design of this roof. 
The joiats have been largely modelled upon 
those of existing examples of recent construction. 
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THE LIBRARY OF MESSRS. MASON AND 
RICE, ARCHITECTS, DETROIT. 


HIS sketch shows the fireplace and a portion 
of the fittings of the apartment. A library 
is often now considered to be an indispensable 
adjunct to the offices of the larger firms of archi- 
tects in America. Indeed, one is advisable any- 
where where a collection of architectural works 
and illustrations is made. In such an apartment 
they can be kept in dust-tight cases, and 
suitably arranged for handy reference. And 
what more fitting than that architects should 
give a distinctive character to the room by the 
taste and appropriateness of its decoration, and 
by careful selection of good furniture and works 
of art? Our sketch was made from a photograph 
kindly sent by the architects. 


a ¢ 


Messrs. Watt and Wilson, of Glasgow, have 
nearly completed their contract for the section of 
the aqueduct from Lake Thirlmere to Manchester, 
between Barnsfold, Goosnargh, and Chorley, about 
19 miles, for £135,000. On this length there have 
been erected eight valve houses. 


One of the small hill-side crosses occasionally 
found in the Lowlands has just been unearthed at 
Anworth, Dumfriesshire, and has been set u 
within the ruins of Rutherford’s Kirk. Itisa sla 
of red sandstone, and is at present 48in. in length. 
143in. across its widest part, and about 4in. thick. 
The cross, which is now 26in. in length, and 
rudely incised, has its upper arm broken off. The. 
width across the arms is llin., and the usual small 
incised boss appears in the centre. Proof was also 
found of the existence of a Pre-Reformation Church 
ina number of coffin-shaped tombstones roughly 
fashioned and shaped. 
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THEATRES.— VIII. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.1.B,A. 


Vy E have already seen that the placing of the 

seats in the auditorium (Chapter VI.) is 
amatter of importance in reference to sighting 
and acoustics; now we have to consider their 
arrangement with respect to ingress and egress. 
In London the architect must be governed by the 
seventeenth regulation of the London County 
Council, which declares that a clear passage or 
gangway not less than 3ft. wide shall be formed 
at the sides and in the rear of the seating in every 
part of a theatre; and that such passages or 
gangways shall at all times be kept entirely free 
from chairs, flap-seats, or other obstructions, 
whether permanent or temporary. By this it 
will be seen that a fixed width of gangway jis 
required, irrespective of the length of the rows of 
seats, and irrespective of the numbers likely to 
use the gangway as an exit. Authorities do not 
seém to agree upon this point. It is said by one 
that the number of seats in a row should never 
exceed twelve without an intervening gangway, 
and that the minimum width of the gangways 
should ,be equal to two seats in the respective 
section of the auditorium; these figures are given 
as the width of gangways in the various parts: 
stalls, 4ft.; pit, 3ft. ; dress-circle, 3ft. 4in. ; upper 
circle, 3ft.; gallery, 2ft. 4in.; the last named of 
which with a double gangway having dividing 
handrails firmly secured to the guard rails round 
the circle front. 

I cannot quite agree, considering the question 
from the exit point of view, that the pit and 
gallery need a less width of gangway than other 
parts. The width of the gangway should be 
governed by the number of persons using it, and 
it should widen towards the exit, as each addi- 
tional row of seats discharges a fresh current of 
people into it. This principle appears to have 
been adopted in New York, for in that city the 
regulations say that no seat in the auditorium of 
a theatre in New York can have more than six 
seats intervening between it and an aisle—that 
is to say, there cannot be more than thirteen 
seats in a row—and, further, that all gangways 
must be at least 22in. for every 100 persons, 
no aisle shall be less than 3ft. at its narrowest 
part, increasing at the rate of lin. for every 5 
running feet towards the exit. 

Centre gangways have been objected to by 
managers, as they assert people will stand in 
them, obscuring the stage from those behind, 
and creating a disturbance which may produce 
panic. In a well-governed theatre surely the 
management can cope with sucha small difficulty 
and insist upon the people sitting down and 
leaving the gangways free. Centre gangways 
have been objected to on another score, as it is 
said the actors object to the empty space in front 
of them, as it affects their performance. Upon 
that point I cannot comment here. 

There is s0 much divergency of opinion in the 
question of seating and gangways at home and 
abroad that I propose reviewing shortly the 
requirements in Continental cities. 

Very strict rules exist in Austria; the stall 
seats there must be hinged, to lift up, having a 
depth of at least 1ft. 9}in., a width of 2ft. 34in., 
anda clear space in front of lft. 34in. The 
minimum size for numbered seats is 1ft. 7}in. by 
2ft. 1}in., or rather less than required by the 
London County Council. When seats in the pit 
and the galleries of the Austrian theatres are 
approached from either side, the space between 
the rows must be 4ft. lin. ; if only from one side, 
then the rows may be 3ft. 3in. apart. Cross 
gangways must divide every six seats, and the 
exit doors must be in line with them. Where, 
however, this is impossible, a clear space of at 
least 5ft. must be left all around between the last 
row and the wall. 

In the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons this year it was 
shown by some witnesses that it was desirable in 
their opinion to license a theatre to hold only a 
certain number, like an omnibus or steamboat. 
In Austria such provision is made, and theatres 
are licensed to hold a fixed number of persons, 
and such number, whether in boxes, stalls, num- 
bered or unnumbered seats, and the spaces set 
aside for the special purpose of standing-room in 
pit or gallery, may not be increased on any 
pretence. 

The obstruction of gangways by standing, is 
certainly most objectionable, although it has 
been argued that those standing will be the first 
to be out of the building on an alarm being 


raised; true, but they must impede those behind 
them to some extent. Standing room in spaces 
set apart for the purpose, as allowed in Austria, 
does not appear objectionable, provided it is 
done only to a limited extent, and does not block 
the line of exit. 

The use of camp-stools in gangways everyone 
would surely forbid, as also the closing of gang- 
ways with flap or automatic seats; but in 
Brussels there is this rule: ‘‘No stool may be 
placed in any gangway without the consent of 
the local authority ; these stools should be of a 
pattern to be approved, and should fold back in 
such a manner as not to interfere with the pas- 
sage-way.’’ But it appears it is self-evident 
that the time occupied by the person seated in 
rising and walking out of the gangway is 
valuable time lost, and should one occupant of 
such a seat fail to rise, through fright, or 
should the spring or automatic seat not act, 
the gangway would be effectually blocked and 
rendered useless. Gangways cannot, in my 
opinion, be too clear or too numerous. 

There is another rule in Brussels which, one 
might almost say, contradicts the one already 
quoted—the chairs and seats, with the exception 
of those in the private boxes, should be fixed to 
the floor. There must be at least two lateral 
gangways, and a third one may be required by 


the authorities; in this city, as in the regula 


lations of Austria already cited, the width of the 
gang ways is made in proportion to the number of 
people who have to use them, being calculated 
upon a basis of 3ft. 3in. for every hundred 
persons. 

The number of seats in a row without inter- 
secting gangways is limited in St. Petersburg 
to twelve; a middle gangway must be 4ft. Sin. 
wide, and two side passages 2ft. llin. wide. 

Paris seems to be behindhand in her require- 
ments on this point, as all seats upon the ground 
floor of the auditorium, and those of the galleries 
must be provided with only two side gangways 
not less than 3ft. 34in., which, however, may be 
substituted by a singie middle passage 4ft. 3lin. 
wide—a provision which, in my opinion, is 
totally inadequate for these two large divisions of 
a theatre. 

From these rules if may be taken that from 
twelve to thirteen seats in a row is the maximum 
that should be allowed without an intersecting 
gangway, and that the gangways should widen 
towards the exit. All chairs and seats should be 
securely fixed to the floor, as a loose chair will 
fall over and trip up anyone hurrying out of the 
building. The pattern of chair to be used is 
important. In Paris there is a rule that the 
seats of the chairs must fold against the backs. 
I drew attention some little time back to an auto- 
matic tip-up chair of German invention; this 
was illustrated in the Burtpinc News March 25, 
1892. The object of this chair was to allow 
gangways from back to front, as well as 
from right to left. Seats made after the 
manner of American bent-wood chairs have 
been recommended as comfortable and cool in 
summer; stuffed seats are liable to harbour 
dust, and be too warm for comfort. For the 
personal convenience of the audience, each seat 
should have a division made by means of arm- 
reats, for where the seats are so divided the 
manager cannot ‘‘pack’’ the house to the in- 
convenience and danger of the public. This 
would be a simple manner of limiting the 
number the house should contain, at any one 
time, and be a means of fulfilling the recom- 
mendation made before the Select Committee to 
restrict the number of persons to be accommo- 
dated in a theatre, &c. The numbering and 
‘‘bocking ’’ of every seat in the auditorium, as 
adopted at Olympia when under the manage- 
ment of the late Mr. Barnum, and as now 
carried on by the managers of this place of enter- 
tainment, certainly has met with the approval 
of the public, as it permits all classes to visit 
the entertainment with equal comfort. I cannot 
say whether the theatre managers would agree 
to ‘*book” the cheaper parts of the house in the 
same manner; were if done, it would bea cure 
for overcrowding, and secure admission to the 
theatre without the waiting at the pit and 
gallery door for hours before the commence- 
ment of the performance. On this subject 
there will be more to learn when considering 
the entrances and exits to a theatre. The 
managers’ objections to booking the cheaper 
seats are doubtless the inability to admit any 
above a fixed number during the run ofa suc- 
cessful piece. The casual passer-by would not 


have the same chance, as now, to obtain a good 
seat in the house, and people who had only made 
up their minds, on the spur of the moment, to 
visit the theatre would be deterred from doing 
so, through not having previously booked their 
seats. 

Lately an improvement has been made in pro- 
viding in the circles doors or openings at the end 
of every or every few rows of seats leading 
directly into the corridors. There is only one 
objection to this arrangement: that where the 
doors open into the side corridor, they are apt to 
become obstructions to the crowds passing along 
the corridor. The St. Petersburg regulations 
insist that to each intersecting passage there 
must be, on the ground floor, a corresponding 
separate exit into the corridor which surrounds 
the auditorium, and for every 150 visitors there 
must be one exit not less than 4ft. Sin. in width. — 
In the galleries, dress-circles, and amphitheatres 
the exits to the surrounding spaces must be not 
less than 4ft. 8in. for every 50 persons. 

Where, as in the circles, there are steps in the 
gangways, the nosings of these steps should be 
made prominent by tacking a strip of white stuff, 
where there are carpets, along the nonin Xe) 
that the step can be easily seen. In the gallery, 
and sometimes in'the upper circle, if is necessary 
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to ‘provide a protecting iron or brass rail fixed 
to the ‘‘rester’’ of the gallery front, so as to 
prevent any one jumping or falling info the 


auditorium. This is especially necessary where 
the gallery is very steep, as people rushing in 
from the top of the gallery, anxious to obtain the 
front row of the seats, may trip and fall headlong — 
down the gallery and over the front. To pre- 
vent such an accident, handrails, as already — 
mentioned, are requisite in the gangways of the 
gallery. . * bet ook 

If the seats are without backs,.as is sometimes 
the case in the pit, intersecting gangways are not 
needed, as people can walk over the seats, but 
the discomfort arising from sitting for three to 
four hours on a form which has no rest for the 
back is so great, that it is hoped in the future 
both the pit and gallery will be provided 
with seats with back rails and divisions, or arm 
rests. The comfort of the pit has been too long 
neglected. : 

Although I have advocated here the adoption — 
of the methods used in Austria and New York 
for the arrangement of gangways, I must remind ~ 
the designer of an auditorium that he must at no 
time lose sight of the interest of his clients, and — 
that he must so devise the disposition of his 
seating and his gangwaysas not to produce a loss 
on the nightly takings; it is true that many 
gangways mean few seats, and few seats mean — 
small profits; but I contend that an adequate 
provision of gangways can be obtained without 
permitting the manager’s pocket to suffer. — 
Gangways are frequently of unnecessary width — 
near the stage and not wide enough near the — 
exit; if they were made to widen out in the — 
manner advised in proportion to the number of — 
people using them, I do not think there would — 
be any more serious loss of space than where a — 
gang way is the same width its entire length. F 

Where the floors of the circles and area are of — 
concrete, provision should be made to secure the — 
seats to the floor by inserting lead or other plugs — 
in the concrete, into which the lugs on the 
bottom of the legs of the seats can be sec 
down. : 

There are many matters of a very minor charac- — 
ter, which for all that are sufficiently important 
to receive the attention of the architect in — 
arranging and furnishing the interior of the 
auditorium. Carpets, where they are needed, 
should be so fastened to the floor that = 


cannot ruck up, and be the cause of anyone 
tripping or falling over them. Where the floors 
are stone or concrete, provision should be made 
for securing the carpets. For similar reasons — 
where there are mats, they should be sunk in 
squares, so that their upper face is flush with the 
floor-line. Although carpets, &c., should be 
secured for the safety of the public, they should 
be so laid as to be easily taken up and beaten for 
the comfort of the audience. Carpets and 
matting, which are frequently used to deaden 
sound, are often filthy and highly inflammable. 
A wood-block flooring laid on top of the con- 
crete has neither of these undesirable qualities: - 
it can be easily washed, and when secured to the 
floor below, not easily burnt; linoleum and kamp- — 
tulicon are admissible; but a wood-block floor — 
gives a secure fastening for seats and carpets. — 
The use of curtains is sometimes objectionable; — 
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they are frequently hung before the exit doors 
to prevent draught—which, by the way, is 
generally caused through inefficient venti!ation— 
they therefore obscure the existence of the exit 
door, and destroy the virtue of its presence. 
Where this is done, care should be taken to 
indicate, in a conspicuous manner, the tact that 
there is an exit door behind the curtain. Another 
evil of curtains is, that they are often so long as 
to drag the ground, and anyone passing out in a 
hurry runs the risk of treading on them, falling 
over, and being trodden to death—a small cause 
but a serious result, showing what care should 
be given to minute details in the arrangement of 
theatres. 

The desirability of acquainting the occupants 
of the seats with the position of the exits is self- 
evident. The London County Council provide 
for this by their thirty-second rule :—‘ All exit 
and other doors used by the public shall be 
indicated by painted notices in 3in. white block 
letters upon a black ground. Such notices shall 
be painted on the doors and walls at least 6ft. 9in. 
above the floor. The words ‘no exit’ shall be 
painted at least 6ft. 9in. above the floor, in 3in. 
white block letters upon a black ground, upon 
all doors, in sight of the audience, which do not 
lead to exits.” 

The rules as to notices in other countries are 
somewhat similar, and need not be quoted here. 
I haye before advised the printing of the plan of 
each section of the seating on the programme, as 
a means of educating the audience as to the 
position of the exits, a knowledge acquired in 
in moments of calm which would instinctively 
become of immense value in moments of panic, 
and which indeed would tend to allay or effectu- 
ally prevent panic. It is the thought of the 
inability to escape which creates the desire to be 
the first to rush out. 

When there are doors with glass panels in 
them, such as swing doors, or doors to break and 
check currents of cold air from entering the 
auditorium, these panels should be protected by 
bars or grilles across them, as anyone rushing 
out might put their hands through the glass and 
seriously injure themselves. Swing doorsin the 
auditorium should not be made so that they cause 
a noise in closing, especially where they close of 
themselves. It appears to me that the Norton 
door check is an admirable arrangement for 
securing a silent closing of such doors as these in 
a theatre. The noise of a door slamming is apt 
etna the performance and disconcert the 
actors. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—VI. 


Systematic Methods of Grouping and Concentrating 
Loads. 


| ae modern necessities of massive buildings 
being erected upon weak or compressed 
soils have developed scientific methods of treating 
the problems of the distribution of foundations. 
The permanent structural weights and pressures 
are systematically equalised, grouped, and con- 
centrated at a convenient. number of points in 
suitable positions in harmony with the main 
internal arrangements of the building, adapting 
its forms to its special uses. The various assem- 
blages of weights are reduced to their statical 
resultants. The supporting points are placed at 
the common static axes of the contributory loads, 
with their bases placed geometrically concentric 
to the axis, and expanded in proportion to the 
weight of the accumulated load, so as to pro- 
duce an unvarying safe unit pressure over the 
area of the underlying soil which shall not 
exceed its safe permanent supporting power. 

Order of Proceeding in Designing Foundations.— 
It will now be evident that in order to proceed to 
scientific designing of foundations all the weights 
and forces involved should receive systematic 
treatment. For purposes of illustrating the 
method, we assume that the procedure is natu- 
rally resolved somewhat into 
of occurrence : 

1. Having determined the internal arrange- 
ment of the building to suit the accommodation 
required as regards form and dimensions, and the 
distribution of rooms or apartments on the floor 
area, including staircases, landings, corridors, 
internal wells for lighting interior, for lifts, &e., 
the several floors corresponding in the main 
points and lines of their arrangements, so that 
uniformity and concentration of loads and weights 
and of points of support for all parts throughout 
the height of the building shall be preserved 
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the following order. 
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symmetrically ; economy of materials and dupli- | 
cation of work and cf structural parts thus secure 
considerable economy of cost of execution. 

2. Separating and Limiting the Area and Extent 
of Fire Ins wrance Risks.—The nature and extent 
of fire risks are greatly influenced by the nature of 
the intended occupation of the building and the 
effectiveness of the provisions made in the design 
for separation of risks by proper division walls 
carried through and above the roof, by fireproof 
floors and partitions, and having all means of 
access of fire between the separate risks effectu- 
ally stopped according to the regulations of the 
fire insurance companies. Due attention must 
also be given to the provisions of the local build- 
ing by-laws in operation for the time being. 

c. Determine the effective (not clear) heights 
and number of stories, the architectural composi- 
tion and treatment of the masses of the facade, 
and any special features, such as pavilions, oriel 
and bay windows, balconies, verandahs, loggia, 
engaged columns, pilasters, porticoes, pediments, 
&c., and the materials thereby involved, the 
density of which will influence the weights and 
pressures which have to be supported by the 
foundations. 

4, Determine the various thicknesses, with their 
respective heights, of the facade walls, with all 
stone dressings, architectural features, and 
details, as well as of the main and party-walls, 
and also the fire and other walls and partitions 
passing through and above the roof, including all 
chimney loads, loads from pavilions, gables, 
gablets, dormer-walls, loads from the roofs and 
gutters, and all appendages thereto. 

5. Determine the dimensions and weight of 
beams, girders, bressummers, &c., adjusted to 
their several spans, also of fireproof and other 
floors, stairs, staircases, columns, and stanchions, 
piers, and posts, with their estimated loads, dead 
or live, or both, as the case may require, and all 
sources of load accumulations at points of con- 
centration and discharge. 

6. Determine all the loads which are concen- 
trated at the different points of dicharge, and 
whether acting axially or eccentrically upon the 
columns and structures, piers, &c., together with 
the weights of all intervening "and lower piers, 
footings, &c. The floor loads include not only 
the actual structural weight, but also those due 
to fittings, furniture, machinery, goods stored or 
warehoused, and also live loads of occupants, 
according to the intended manner of occupation, 
being careful to omit nothing which will add to 
the load at any time imposed by the building 
upon its underlying soil. 

7. We are now in a position to obtain the total 
loads at all the points of concentration which 
are to be discharged upon the foundation soil, and 
to determine the position of the axis of the proper 
resultant ofall the concentrated loads—the forms 
of the ultimate distribution of the pier footings— 
duly observing the points of imposition of all 
abutting loads, such as those of spandrels and 
transoms in the bays, in fenestrated walls, se 


those of oriels, projecting cornices, and other 
projecting features and structures. 

8. It is requisite that adequate methods of 
testing the safe, permanent bearing power of the 
soil in question should be adopted. These should 
have in view an investigation of the character of 
the stratigraphy of the site, and the composition | 
and structure of its petrography. When solid | 
rock is not within convenient reach, and that | 
piling of any description is not desirable, means 
of ascertaining and utilising the bearing power 
of the intervening soil should be sought. 

Stratigraphy.—Particulars of this are usually 
obtained by means of auger ‘borings, digging 
deep wells, or examining existing wells, mine- 
shafts, deep quarries, earth excavations, railway 
cuttings, &c., in the vicinity. 

Petrography.—The method of treating this 
branch of the question will depend on the nature 
of the rock or soil. A practical guide in a 
simple method of investigating the character of 
an alluvial soil is that adopted by Mr. A. Water- 
house, R A., with the foundation soil of the 
Hotel Metropole, Brighton. Having, by trial 
holes, dug to a considerable depth, he found that 
solid chalk was at far too low a level to bed the 
foundations directly upon it, while all the soil 
above the rock consisted of a geological débris 
of flint and gravel (of 3in. pieces and smaller) 
along with chalky clay, and only a little water. 
The flints and gravel were screened away in suffi- 
cient quantity for use in the concrete required in 
the foundations, floors, &c., and the residue of 
the finer chalk and clay, by washing, redrying, 
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and weighing, was found to be about 10 per cent. 
of the whole mass. From this he judged that 
2; tons per square foot might safely be imposed 
upon it. 

9. Having determined the safe bearing 
power of the soil per unit load area, then the 
area of the pier footings— 


2 __ Total pier load 
Unit load area as tons per square foot. 


The square root of the above quotient is the 
length of the side in feet of a square footing, or 
if there is a fixed breadth or length, divide by 
either, gives the corresponding side of the 
rectangular footing. 

Designing Disposition of Foundations.—In the 
ordinary range of civil and domestic buildings 
it is seldom that the designing of the footings 
necessitates the taking account of their capability 
to resist overturning of the wall, and yet this 
problem should not be overlooked, for buildings 
have been overturned by wind force during the 
process of erection, though in some cases the 
point of overturning has been at a level above 
that of the footings, as occurred at Glasgow some 
years ago. In tall mill or factory chimneys, 
towers, steeples, and extremely high or exposed 
buildings, the resistance to overturning becomes 
a necessity in- the design, and we shali there- 
fore consider this problem in its order, but it shall 
first be considered in its relation to the capability 
to transverse resistance to the weight of the im- 
posed loads, when the area of the footing base 
has been increased in proportion to the load, so 
that the safe unit static resistance of the sup- 
porting soil shall not be exceeded. The design 
of the foundation supporting area and its proper 
distribution at points of load concentrations will be 
presently considered. 

Designing the Off-sets of Footings in Different 
Materials.—The off-set of masonry footings is 
frequently solved as a mere rule-of-thumb 
problem; but it is more satisfactory to be assured 
that an off-set is safe for its load than taking it 
for granted. ‘Theall-importance of being assured 
of safety seems to demand that a sure method of 
ascertaining if should be at the fingers’ end of 
the designer, for a lamentable failure of the 
foundations may result from inadequate trans- 
verse strength of the footing off-sets under a 
desire or a necessity to spread the footing base 
very rapidly within the least height. 

By way of illustration, we will consider the 
first course of footings f/, Fig. 15, off-setting 
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under the base of the wall W. It will be ob- 
served that the part of the footings projecting 
beyond the faces of the wall act as cantilevers, in 
which the outer end fis free, and the inner end 
is fixed or rigidly confined under the wall-base. 
The load and the reaction are uniformly distri- 
buted over the projecting area. The reaction 
ry, or 7 7’, may be the pressure of a lower foot- 
ing course, or that of the foundation soil, or of a 
bed of concrete that is frequently interposed be- 
tween the masonry footings and the goil. 
rr" are the centre points of the sum of the re- 
actions of both the courses f and /’ outside of the 
wall-face, but each course must be estimated 
separately for its respective projection beyond 
the wall-face. The conditions which regulate 
the extent of the safe off-sets ff, or f’ f, are the 
intensity of pressure expressed in pounds, hun- 
dredweights, or tons per square foot, the trans- 
verse tenacity of the material used, and the 
depth d, or thickness ¢, of the footing course. 

As the pressure is uniformly distributed, it is 
equal to the load upon the area of the offset con- 
centrated at the centre of the projection, and if 
this load be x } the projection it = continued 
product of jth of the modulus of rupture (R) in 
lb. per square inch, the breadth or projection of 
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the footing course, and the square of the thick- 
ness (é). Let» = maximum projection of footing 
course, ¢ = its thickness, P = pressure in tons 
per square foot on bottom of footing course, 
R = modulus of rupture, which is 18 times the 
centre breaking load of a level beam of uniform 
rectangular section supported at both ends. In 
the shape of a formula, this may be expressed 


thus— 
ble be | 


which gives the maximum rupturing projection. 
Therefore there must bea safe margin allowed 
according to the quality of the material and 
workmanship, and the precision with which the 
loads have been computed at their full value, 
static or dynamic, as the case may be. The 
transverse strength of different concretes, sand - 
stones, limestones, bricks, &c., may range from 
$ to yy lower or higher than the average experi- 
mental data of recognised authorities, according 
to the quality and degree of correspondence of 
the materials in question with the quality or 
character of the standards of materials furnishing 
the data supplied by the experimental authorities, 
but it must be remembered that all such tests 
have been obtained with small carefully-selected 
specimens of excellent quality, free from all 
flaws and irregularities. The tabulated data is a 
mean between the highest and the lowest results, 
which may differ in some materials very con- 
siderably, lower or higher. 

The following are the projections, in terms of 
thickness, which may safely be given for good 
materials of the kinds named. Thus for good 
hammer-dressed stone in large rectangular 
blocks, projecting less than two-fifths of their 
length—i.e., more than three-fifths of their 
bedding area—being under the course immedi- 
ately overlying it, and laid in good Portland- 
cement mortar. For rubble in large, well-bedded 
stones, laid in good strong mortar, a very little 
deduction need be made from the projections 
tabulated, but the pressure above the course 
must not exceed the safe crushing strength of 
the mortar. For rubble in smaller irregular- 
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shaped stones laid in Portland cement, the pro- 
jection should be very little more than allowed 
for concrete. If rubble be laid in lime-mortar, 
then the projection should not exceed half that 
allowed for cement-mortar. 


TABLES OF OFF-SETS OF FOOTINGS. 


Off-set in parts of thick- 
A R in lbs. ness for a pressure on 
oie per sq.in.) bottom of course of 1 ton 
per square foot. 
Granite ...... 1,800Ib. 2°1 times thickness 
Limestone ....| 1,500lb. bee a +) 
Sandstone .| 1,2001b. 158 ue “5 
Slate ..... ....| 5,4001b. 5.0, tr 
Best hard brick} 1,5001b. 1:9; 7 
Hard brick ....| 800lb.| 14 ,, A 
Concrete: 1 
Portland ce- 
ment, 2 sand, | 
3 pebbles....| 150lb.; 06 ,, 9 


‘Note.—For other pressures per square foot 
use the corresponding multiplier or fraction of a 
ton. ~ 

The factor of safety of the above is 19. 
For other factors of safety use the correspond- 
ing fraction of R in applying formula. 


(To be continued.) 


MARINERS’ REFUGE AT GORLESTON, 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 


tigen building, now in course of erection, is 
situated near the Brush, Gorleston. The site 
is being built by voluntary contributions, and is 
a pretty and convenient one, and commands a 
grand view of the river Yare and North Sea. It 
is built with local red bricks and black joint, the 
dressings being of Cossey ware. The roof is 
covered with plain tiles, and chimney-shafts of 
red brick. The internal joinery will be of pitch- 
pine varnished, and the general fittings will 
include large fireplaces, bath-room, zinc-lined 
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tables fitted to receive hot water. The bath will 
be heated by gas; beds will be provided for the 
comfort of injured persons brought ashore from 
wrecks, &c. It has been designed, and is being 
carried out, under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. Dudley Arnott, architect, Gorleston, Great 
Yarmouth. The contractor is Mr. J. Y. Cockrell, 


of Gorleston. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. T. H. Shipton, late assistant borough sur- 
veyor of Tewkesbury, has been elected assistant 
road surveyor to the Worcestershire County 
Council. 


As a part of the work of doubling the South Devon 
division of the Great Western Railway, a new 
tunnel is being driven alongside the old one at 
Marley, near Brent. The new tunnel is 856 yards 
in length, is quite straight, and is connected by 
three openings with the old tunnel. Mr. Lovatt, of 
Wolverhampton, is the contractor, 


A committee has been formed for the purpose of 
erecting in Worcester Cathedral a memorial to the 
late Bishop Philpott. £900 has already been 
raised in the diocese, and the work has been 
assigned to Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., for execution, 


Dr. Danford Thomas, on Saturday, held an 
inquest at Kilburn concerning the death of William 
Williams, 65, lately residing at 11, Brondesbury 
Villas, Kilburn. Deceased, a slate merchant, 
carried on business at South Wharf- road, Padding- 
ton, and on the 22nd ult. went to the premises of 
Mr. Preyer’s saw mills, of Kilburn, and accident- 
ally fell down a flight of steps leading to the 
engine-room. He died on Wednesday from inj 
to the brain. The jury returned a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 


The Mayor of Southport will on the 29th lay the 
foundation-stone of a new infirmary, which will 
cost, exclusive of the five-acre site, which has been 
presented, over £13,000. Mr. C. Sydney Ingham, 
of Manchester, is the architect. 


The Manorhamilton Board of Guardians have 
discharged Mr. Henry Cummings, appointed by 
them as engineer and clerk of works, on the ground 
that he supported the Conservative candidate at the 
recent county election. 
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@Our Illustrations, 


Se ey 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL: SELECTED 
DESIGN. 


Last week we described at some length all the 
more important designs sent in for this great 
work, and to-day we illustrate the selected designs 
by giving the two principal plans, and the 
general perspective views showing the main front 
in Sackville-street, with the return facade facing 
Whitworth-street. Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 
of Queen Victoria-street. London, are the archi- 
tects. There can be no doubt as to the superiority 
of their elevation over those to which the other 
premiums have been awarded, while their plans, 
as can be readily seen by our accompanying repro- 
ductions, are well balanced, well lighted, and 
practically arranged. In some respects the 
elevation, in its balance of parts, carries out the 
same idea which is cbservable in the City of 
London and Technical Guilds Institute in 
Exhibition-road, Kensington, which Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., erected ten yearsago. The 
Manchester building, however, is treated with per- 
haps greater breaths of wall space, the fenestra- 
tion being grouped together more decidedly. 


APSE OF COUTANCES CATHEDRAL, 


Tuer apse of Coutances is one of the finest 
examples known of this method of terminating 
the east end of a church—a method which, while 
common enough in I'rance, is comparatively rare 
in England. ‘Together with the rest of the 
Cathedral, it is in the Early French style, dating 
from the early part of the 13th century. The 
effect produced by the curved aisles, with 
their maze of arches and columns, is superb, 
and must be seen to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. To the absence of the usual 
partition walls of the side chapels must be 
attributed in great measure the remarkable 
beauty of this apse, the choir being, in fact, sur- 
rounded by a double ambulatory, divided by 
columns. The round abacus used here is a 
peculiarity worth noting. In contemporary 
work in England, the square abacus, which dis- 
appeared with the Transition, would never be 
found; but in France the square abacus con- 
tinued more or less through all the styles, and 
constituted one of the principal points of 
difference between the Gothic architecture of the 
two countries. It is only occasionally, as here 


at Coutances, that the round abacus is to be found, ! 


CRYPTE DE L’ AQUILON, MONT ST. MICHEL. 


Or all the parts of that extraordinary place, Mont 
St. Michel, perhaps none are more interesting 


than those ancient portions which formed part of 
the primitive monastic buildings, and of which 
the illustration shows that part known as the 
Crypte de l'Aquilon. They date back to about 
the year 1020, having been founded by Duke 
Richard II., grandfather of the Conqueror, some 
fifty years before Norman architecture was 
practised in England. The part seen in the illus- 
tration, however, is later than this, having been 
built by Roger II., the eleventh abbot, between 
1106 and 1123, and is in the Norman style, the 
abacus being of the characteristic Norman 
shape. The stairs lead up to the ancient prome- 
noir or cloister of the monks, of which the 
Crypte de l'Aquilon forms the sub-structure. 


These communicate with a vast series of buildings 
constructed by Robert de Toriqui towards the 


end of the 12th century, and extending all round 
the north side of the mount. ‘They included the 
infirmary, hostelry, the chapel of St. Etienne, 
with its far-famed Black Virgin, the dungeons, 
and the monks’ cemetery—a dismal vault of vast 
proportions, capable of holding generations of 


Benedictines, built in the heart of the rock, and 


in perennial darkness. We are indebted to 
Commander Charles E. Gladstone, R.N., for 
these capital photographs. Others, by the same 
hand, will follow at an early date. 


‘(SUNFIELD,’’ DAISY HILL, BRADFORD. 


Tris house has been erected at Daisy Hill, a 
pleasant suburb of Bradford, and commands an 
extensive view of the hilly country to the south 
and west. Itis built of local stone, with sand- 
stone dressings from Guiseley, and is roofed with 
green Westmoreland slates and red- tile cresting. 
The works have been carried out by local 
builders from the designs of Mr. Herbert 
Hodgson, A.R.I.B.A., of Bradford. 


DISTRICT CHURCH, BIRLING, KENT. 


Tur view and plan are of the west end. The 
narthex opens into the nave by a wide arch. 
Carried on an arcade at the springing level of 
this arch is a ringing-stage, the wire bell-ropes 
passing through guides in the roof of the narthex. 
The ringing-floor is reached by means of a stair 
entered from the outside. Mr. Hubert Bensted, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Maidstone, is the architect of the 
work illustrated. 


THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, SALUSBURY- 
ROAD, BRONDESBURY, N.W. 


Tus building is pleasantly situated upon a site 
of about an acre in extent near the Queen’s Park, 
and within easy walking distance of Kensal Rise 
and Brondesbury railway stations. It has been 
erected to provide a suitable home for carrying 
on the work of the Maria Grey Training College 
and the High School for Girls and Kindergarten, 
which were formerly located in Fitzroy-street 
and Fitzroy-square, W. The college schools are 
now under one roof, and designed to accommo- 
date about 75 day students and 200 children. On 
the ground floor are library for students, 31ft. by 
22%t.; luncheon room, 28ft. by 23ft.; kinder- 
garten rooms, 17ft, 3in. by 19ft. 6in., and 21ft. 
by 19ft. 6in.; ample and well-lighted cloak- 
rooms; kitchen, 19/t. 6in. by 17ft. 3in., with 
scullery, larder, heating chamber, and offices. 
W.c.’s and lavatories for students and pupils, and 
a stone staircase, are arranged in a detached 

lock near the pupils’ entrance. On the first floor 
(school) are an assembly-room 60ft. by 28ft , five 
classrooms of various dimensions, one division 
room, rooms for the principal and secretary, 
waiting-room, &c. On the second floor (college), 
are teachers’ room, studio, 31ft. by 22ft. ; lecture- 
room, 24ft. by 21ft. ; three classrooms, and labora- 
tory, 22ft. by 18ft. On the third floor are 
five. music-rooms and ‘two bedrooms. The 
principal, and for students, entrance, owing to 
the nature of the site, is across a raised footway 
from Salusbury-road to the first-floor level, and a 
wide staircase at the entrance gives access to 
every floor. The pupils’ entrance is on the 


Chevening-road. At this entrance also is a stair- 
case, giving access to each floor and to the lava- 
tories. The building is faced with red bricks 
and covered with Broseley tiles. All the windows 
have reversible sashes, which can be cleaned from 
the inside; , all the floors are polished. The 
interior is warmed by ventilating grates, supple- 
mented by hot-water pipes of medium pressure. 
The building has been erected for the Council of 
the Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, 
ata cost of about £10,000. The school portion 
has been occupied since Easter; the work of the 


ground floor, approached by steps from the| J 


training college will recommence early in Sep- 
tember. The architect is Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
F.R.1B.A., and F\San.Inst., of 34, Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand; and the builder Mr. Chas. 
Wall, of Chelsea. 


‘¢ pUILDING NEWS’? DESIGNING CLUB: A ROSE- 


WOOD CABINET. 


Tuts design for a drawing-room piece of furniture 
was sent in by ‘‘ Vulcan’’ last June according to 
the conditions issued for the guidance of the 
members of our Designing Club, and we awarded 
him the second place in this competition. An 
illustration of the design placed first figured in 
our issue for June 10, when a review of all the 
drawings submitted for this subject was given. 
We then said of this design: ‘‘‘ Vulcan’ gains 
little by introducing the two figures right and 
left of his cabinet, and the vertical lines of the 
upper part seem needlessly numerous. It is a 
commodious piece of furniture, but would be 
more useful if another shelf had been introduced 
for the display of small articles in the principal 
cupboards. For rosewood there seems a little 
too much timber in the design.’’ The illustrations 
of designs for a shooting-box in the Highlands 
will.appear very shortly. This was the conclud- 
ing subject for the past session of the club's 
work. The new session will begin early in 
November. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DRAWINGS: VI.—A ROOF IN 
STEEL. 


(Szx description and further sketches on p. 416.) 
Ovo >._—— 


CHIPS. 


The Jewish synagogue, Fountains-road, Kirk- 
dale, Liverpool, was reopened on Saturday, having 
been redecorated at the hands of Messrs. Rafils and 
Campbell, at a cost of £300. 


A new Wesleyan chapel in Oldfield Park district, 
Bath, was opened last week. It has cost nearly 
£2,000, and is built of stone. The chancel seats 300 
persons, and beneath it is a schoolroom and infants’ 
room, 


The Chatham town council have instructed their 
borough surveyor to prepare plans for a technical 
institute at the east end of High-street, at a cost of 
£2,500. 

The excavations for the partial rebuilding of Sir 
Joseph Williamson's School at Rochester have laid 
bare the base of the north tower of the east gate of 
the ancient fortified city. 


On Saturday a monument to the late Rev. 
Robert Shaw Hutton, D.D., minister of the parish 
of Cambusnethan for 40 years, was unveiled in 
Cambusnethan Cemetery, Wishaw. The monu- 
ment is of red sandstone and granite ; it isin the 
Gothic style, and has been sculptured by Mr. Cum- 
ming, of Wishaw, from drawings by Mr. Wallace, 
architect, of London. 


Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, who for nearly 
forty years has been connected with the department 
for coins and medals, will retire from the British 
Museum at the close of the year. On the retire- 
ment of Prof. Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., from the 
profersorship of archeology at University College, 
London, Ms. Poole was elected his successor. 


The Earl of Rosebery will open the Borough- 
road Polytechnic, near St. George’s-circus, South- 
wark, on Friday afternoon next, the 30th inst. 


Mr. John Thomas Malvany, C.E., formerly 
district engineer to the Board of Works ia Trelaud, 
has recently died at Kati Kati, New Zealand, aged 
71. He was the last surviving son of the late 
Thomas J. Mulvany, R.H.A., of Dublin. 


A brass tablet has been fixed on the staircase of 
the Whitechapel Free Library and Reading Rooms 
bearing the annexed inscription: ‘ This tablet was . 
placed by the Commissioners to commemorate the 
generosity of J. Passmore Edwards, Hsq., in de- 
fraying the cost of erecting this building. 1892.” 


The external restoration of the Lady Chapel at 
the east end of Lichfield Cathedral is now approach- 
ing completion, after having besn in hand for some 
ears. The stonework has been renewed, and the 
stained-glass windows have been taken out and 
re-leaded. ‘The niches, which originally contained 
figures, have nowall been filled, the last three (by 
Mr. Ingram, London) having been put up this 
week. Mr. R. Bridgeman has carried out the 
restoration. 


The improvement commissioners of Leek have 
resolved to advertise for competitive plans for deal- 
ing with the Red Lion property and the site avail- 
able for a covered market, including early provision 
for a butter market, a premium of £25 to be ¢ ffered 
for the selected plan, and £10 for that which in the 
opinion of the board is the second best. ee 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


a. autumnal meeting of the Iron and Steel 

Institute has been held this year at Liver- 
pool, and commenced on Tuesday last, when Sir 
Frederick Abel, as President, addressed the 
members. One of the most interesting papers 
read at the meeting was that by Mr. T. H. 
Greathead, C.E., the engineer of the City and 
South of London Railway, dealing with the over- 
head railway now in course of construction at 
Liverpool. From this we learn that the railway 
when complete will be worked by electricity, 
many of the objections to the New York Over- 
head Railway being thus removed. The works 
are evidently now far advanced, since it is 
intended to open the line for traffic very shortly 
now—perhaps at Christmas. 


The new railway—the first of its kind in this 
<ountry—is composed almost entirely of wrought 
iron, the line traversing almost the whole 
length of the Liverpool Docks, a dist- 
ance of about six miles. The railway con- 
sists generally of plate-iron girders, supported 
on channel iron columns, and carrying an iron 
flooring upon which the permanent way is laid 
direct, without the usual intervening ballast. 
The normal spans are 50ft., but some are 100ft, 
with girders of special construction. The columns 
are let into cast-iron sockets, bedded in and 
bolted to masses of concrete forming the founda- 
tion. Excepting in the case of some half-dozen 
spans, the line has been constructed without the 
use of scaffolding, and with very little inter- 
ference with traffic. Fifteen stations are pro- 
vided, and built upon iron girders and columns, 
the platforms being 115ft. in length by 12ft. 
wide, and 3ft. above the level of the rails, while 
access is gained from thestreet by four staircases. 
A train will consist of two carriages, each to seat 
56 passengers, apparently answering somewhat to 
the description, so far as regards general arrange- 
ment, of the cars on the City and South London 
Railways. There will, however, be two classes. 
A loaded train is calculated to weigh 40 tons. 
The trains will be lighted by electricity, 
and fitted with the Westinghouse brake. <A 
novel feature is a system of automatic signalling 
at all the intermediate stations (which, appa- 
rently, are to consist merely of platforms), the 
signals to be electrically worked by the trains 
themselves. The total cost of the line has been 
about £85,000 per mile. 


Mr. Greathead says that there will be no more 
noise on this line than on any other railway. 
This is contrary to what one would suppose, 
considering the metal framework supporting the 
permanent way, which should suffer much vibra- 
tion. Probably the noise will be more like that 
ofa train upon a metal bridge. Anyhow, some 
of the Liverpool horses may at first raise objec- 
tion to the new mode of aérial transit. I scarcely 
imagine the system will find great favour in this 
country. 


The Inman steamers are in the near future to 
xun from Southampton. Arrangements have 
been fully completed. In consideration of the 
benefit that the line will bring to the town, the 
South-Western Railway Company are getting 
the land for the new docks at a wonderfully 
cheap rate—nominal, in fact. The corporation 
have offered the company fifty acres of mudland 
at the rate of £20 per acre. Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird are to carry out the contract, and the firm 
eommenced preliminary operations on Tuesday. 
As soon as the formal consent of the corporation 
has been received, the work will be pushed for- 
ward with the utmost despatch, the first Inman 
liner being expected to sail from Southampton in 
March. I understand that if this work of dock- 
making is completed as soon as is anticipated, it 
will stand out as a record of its kind. 


Ship-building seems really to be at an extra- 
ordinarily low ebb. Only a few weeks ago I 
alluded to the state of the yards of some of the east- 
coast firms, and now fresh complaints come from 
Glasgow and the Clyde. On Monday last it was 
reported that out of 148 berths on the Clyde only 
49 are occupied with ships in progress, while it 
was estimated that 5,000 men were idle, In 
Dumbarton the riveters—usually the best-paid 
workers in the trade—are offering themselves as 
labourers. Many have gone to Barrow, Belfast, 
and the east coast in search of employment ; 


places are also slack of work at the present time. 
There may be some slight relief to the Clyde 
firms now that two new steamers have been 
ordered for the Inman line. The vessels are to 
be of 9,000 tons each, and one will be built by 
Messrs. Napier, of Govan, and the other by 
Messrs. Denny Bros. and Co., Dumbarton. I 
trust that business may quickly mend with ship- 
builders; it is painful to think of so grand an 
industry in distress. Ship-building has fre- 
quently moved the poet to song. I cannot, by 
the bye, call to mind any such thing having 
occurred in connection with modern building 
proper, unless it has been in the A.A. soirée 
farces ! 


Bristol is anxious to establish a line of Trans- 
atlantic steamers. The town council held a 
sitting early this week to discuss a proposal to 
construct new docks at Avonmouth, together 
with a landing pier, to admit of Atlantic 
liners reaching the port at any state of the 
tide, and a railway along the quays, the 
whole at ‘a cost of about £1,065,000. The 
situation of Avonmouth offers some advantages ; 
but the Bristol Corporation would find it 
immensely difficult to get trade out of its old 
routes. An exceedingly bold move might be 
successful, but it would have to be very bold 
indeed. Milford Haven, again, has long been 
pointed out as the most suitable port for the 
arrival and departure of American steamers, and 
there is little doubt but that a bold spirit, with 
ingenuity and enormous capital, could establish 
a line of Transatlantic steamers there. 


The Curriculum for Session 1892-93 of the 
Architectural Association has come to hand, and 
foreshadows a busy year for those who take part 
in the students’ work, either as learners or in- 
structors. It is compactly arranged, and not 
being of unwieldly size, students can without 
inconvenience keep it in their pockets ready for 
instant reference. The time-table serves to 
remind older members that the Conversazione 
will be held on Oct. 7, and the presidential 
address will be delivered at the annual general 
meeting on Oct. 21. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, the energetic secre- 
tary of the Society of Architects, delivers a series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Architecture and Building”’ at 
the St. James’s Hall, during the next three 
months. On Mondays, commencing Monday, 
Oct. 3, a series of ten lectures on ‘‘ Architectural 
History and Ornament” will be given; and on 
Fridays, commencing Friday, Oct. 7, a course 
of ten lectures on ‘‘ House Sanitation.’? The 
syllabus of the former shows a most interesting 
course of much value to students of architectural 
styles, and that of the latter embraces an ex- 
haustive survey of sanitation and hygiene. The 
lectures will be delivered at 7 p.m., and those on 
architecture will be fully illustrated by limelight 


views. Gorn. 
re 


THE ALHAMBRA ALTERATIONS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


A Be partial reconstruction of the Alhambra 
was entered upon eight weeks ago, and is 
now concluded, the theatre having been reopened 
this week. The grand circle balcony has been 
advanced several feet into the house, giving more 
seating room on the first tier, and greater space 
at the back. In redecorating the grand lounge 
and stalls, the Alhambresque style has been 
somewhat intentionally disregarded, in order to 
get a lighter effect. ‘The whole of the decorative 
tone is therefore kept cream, white, and gold, 
with a little grey-blue to relieve it. The frieze 
above the mirror panelling is a heavy raised 
material, decorated specially for the work; the 
mirror panelling has been carried round the two 
ends of the circle to complete the whole, The 
ceiling has been levelled with fibrous plaster to 
hide the many girders which intersected it and 
caused a heavy, ugly appearance, and is now 
painted a light blue with gold stars. The fronts 
of the balconies and proscenium have been 
entirely redecorated, and the private boxes 
draped with amber brocatel. The iron columns 
are coyered with raised gilded material, and 
the panels of the doors of the private boxes are 
filled with a similar material. The Foyer has 
also been redecorated in the same light manner. 
The five window spaces have been filled with 
Arabesque screens and stained glass, having 


but, unfortunately, so many yards in these electric lights behindthem. But the great altera- 


tion, as before mentioned, has been in the grand 
circle balcony, which has been advanced 6ft., 
giving additional seats and passage room, and a 
much improved view of the stage. The upper 
circle balcony and bar, on the second tier, and 
the two staircases have been renovated, whilst the 
grand circle staircase and entrance hall to private 
boxes and stalls have been redecorated. The 
theatre has been recarpeted and upholstered in 
colours and material to suit the general scheme, 
and a complete system of electric lighting, 
entirely new, introduced. The decorations are 
| by Messrs. Campbell, Smith and Co. The plastic 
ornamentation is by Messrs. George Jackson and 
Son. The works have been carried on, under 
the supervision of the architects, Messrs. Clark 
and Pollard, without closing the theatre a single 
night. 


———— © 


CHIPS. 


The Bridgwater highway board have appointed 
Mr. E. P. Batter, of Richmond, Surrey, as district 
surveyor, and Mr. H. C. Ransley, of Worthing, as 
assistant surveyor. 


The new Wesleyan Church of St. John, in Lang- 
worthy-road, Weaste, Manchester, was opened on 
Friday. The church, school, and land have cost 
£6,600, and the sittings are for 700, against 300 
sittings in the chapel now replaced. 


Another step has been taken in the scheme of 
restoring St. John’s Church, Perth, the congregation 
and minister having formally agreed to the removal 
of the galleries. 


The tender for the erection of a large block of 
maltings, including a barley drying kiln, in North- 
gate, Newark, for Messrs. Gilstrap and Harp, has 
been taken by Messrs. Mackenzie and Son, King’s- 
road, Newark. The amount is £22,000, which is 
the largest private undertaking yet begun in the 
town. The sub-contracts are :—Brickwork, Messrs. 
George Brown and Son; plumbing, Mr. S. Iron- 
monger; painting, Messrs. Harston and Son, all of 
Newark. The malting will be a 250 quarters steep. 
Messrs. Evans and Jolly are the architects. 


The Crown Court and offices, Lancaster Castle 
have just undergone considerable alteration and 
improvement at the hands of Mr. EH. Howard 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A,, and Assoc.San.Inst., of 
Lancaster. To provide direct access from a 
new waiting room for witnesses to the court, 
one of the old Roman walls of the castle 
12ft. in thickness, had to be pierced. The principal 
work has been satisfactorily executed by Mr. Casson 
joiner and cabinet maker, and Messrs. Seward and 
Co., plumbers, of Lancaster, ata cost of about £500. 


A brine bath departnient is being added to the 
corporation public baths at Stafford, and the Turkish 
baths are being improved. C. J. Nevitt is the 
general contractor, and Messrs. Rudge and Griffith 
have supplied the baths and fittings. 


Mr. F. H. Tulloch, A.M.1.C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Inspector, held an inquiry at Bodmin, on 
Friday, respecting the application of the urban 
sanitary authority for permission to borrow £1,388 
for works of street improvements and purposes of 
public walks and, pleasure grounds. No objections 
were offered to the proposals, which were explained 
by the borough surveyor, Mr. J. Olver, and by the 
town clerk. 

The parish church (St. David's) within the pre- 
cincts of old Llanthony Priory is to be restored. 
Mr. J. James Spencer, of Abergavenny, is the 
architect. 


New schools are about to be added to the Con- 
gregational church in Wood-street, High Barnet. 
The contractor is Mr. S. F. Holliday, of Stamford, 
and the cost will be about £1,000. 


The sum of £800 has been raised for a memorial 
in Peterborough Cathedral to Dr. Magee, the late 
Archbishop of York, and the committee have 
accepted the design of Mr. John L. Pearson 
R.A., for the cenotaph. The sculptor commissioned 
to execute the memorial is Mr. James Forsyth, of 
Hampstead. 


A north wing is being added to the County 


General Infirmary at Stafford, from the plans of 
Mr. Aston Webb, of London. The elevation har- 
monises with the older part of the institution, but 
is raised on low arches. Mr. F. Espley is the 
contractor, and Mr. H. T. Pebworth the clerk of 
works. 


Memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel were laid 
at the corner of Willoughby and Hampden roads, 
Hornsey, on the 15th inst. The building will be 
Early English in be and built of red bricks with 
stone dressings. . Robert Curwen, of Palmer- 
ston- buildings, is the architect. In addition to the 
chapel, which will seat nearly 1,000 persons, are to 
be built an infants’ class-room, sdditional vestries, 
and a chapel-keeper’s house ; the whole group being 

| estimated to cost £6,000. 
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RESIDENCE AT CATTON, NEAR 
NORWICH. 


HIS house, with stables and carriage-house at 

the rear, has just been erected for Mr. A. W. 
Bell by Mr. J. Evans, builder, of Norwich and 
South Walsham, from designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. Albert C. Havers, architect, 
Norwich. The house faces the high road to 
Norwich, and commands extensive views of the 
city. The ceilings of the dining and breakfast- 
rooms are panelled in plaster, There are 
altogether eight bedrooms, with two dressing- 
rooms, bath-room, and w.c., &c. 


—_———_—_—_ —ee— 9 


AN EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


hee series of Somersetshire photographs opened 

yesterday by Mr. J, L. Robinson, R.H.A., at 
the Royal Architectural Museum, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, enables the visitor to see wherein 
the rich screens and elaborate bench-ends, with 
other woodwork in the churches of the Taunton 
district, contrast, rather than compete, with the, 
perhaps, finer, and, in some respects, more satis- 
factory specimens of the same date and character 
to be found in Norfolk and Suffolk, more 
particularly near King’s Lynn and away in the 
country about Norwich. West Somerset is by 
no means so wealthy in mansions of historic 
interest as the country round Yeovil, or even 
nearer Wells. Indeed, the beauty of the Ex- 
moor scenery and the grandeur of the Quantocks 
must be reckoned as the chief attractions of West 
Somerset. Old Cleeve Abbey, of which Mr. 
Robinson shows some nine or ten pictures, is, of 
course, in its way almost unique, and is certainly 
a most delightful example of typical English 
monastic architecture in many respects unsur- 
passed elsewhere. The convent garden side of the 
refectory figures to an enlarged scale in print 39, 
being much from the same point of view as the 
sketch published in our pages on August 19th 
last. Two of the most admirable prints from 
this place here given are 71 and 74. The first 
shows a magnificent old tree leafless and dead 
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by the side of an equally fine specimen in full 
foliage. The second gives a sketch of the ‘‘ Holy 
Rood Water,” with cattle cooling themselves in 
the stream. Dunster is represented well by 
photographs 7, 8, 9, and 10, also by 65 and 66 
in the smaller series. Nothing could be better 
than Mr. Robinson’s sheet of the great screen at 
the parish church, with its wonderfully intricate 
carvings on the main cornice over the vaulting 
supporting the loft. The side screen, too, lead- 
ing to the south aisle of the choir is exquisitely 
rendered. The Yarn Market in views 10 and 37 
makes a capital picture. ‘T'wo other successful 
enlargements are 40 and 40a of the interior of 
East Quantoxhead Church, illustrating the pul- 
pit, screen and pewing in’ useful and suggestive 
detail. The interior of St. Decuman’s Church, 
as we already have said when describing the 
Architectural Association excursion visits in 
particular last month, is especially notice- 
able for its barrel-vaulted roofs, which have 
singularly pretty cornices and ribs. No. 38 as 
here enlarged carefully depicts part of these; 
but they do not surpass for excellence of work- 
manship such church roofs as those at Knap- 
ton and Mildenhall in Hast Anglia. No. 60 
gives a general view of the nave and chancel. 
The towers of St. Mary’s Taunton, Ruishton, 
Bishop’s Lydeard, Kingston St. Mary, and Staple 
Fitz Payne are all done justice to in the best 
style and from the best points of view. Minehead 
supplies first rate and useful details in the prints 
59 to 63, those of the font, chest in vestry, and 
Jacobean altar table being specially worth 
notice. Spaxton and Blackmoor farms, Combe, 
Sydenham, and Cothelstone manor houses, 
Nettlecombe Court and Hast Quantoxhead are 
among the houses which are here so well recorded. 
For successful photography the staircase of the 
last named building may be here singled out 
for reference. Creech St. Michael makes quite 
an artistic picture (No. 6), while the culprits in 
the stocks under the ancient yew tree in the 
same churchyard (No. 58) show how far architects 
can sink ‘in the social scale from all appearances. 
Bridgewater church comes out well ’in prints 
76 and 77, and Poundisford Park is done justice 
to by Nos. 4, 53, 54, and 55. That of the old 
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lead tank next the entrance is simply a perfect 
sun print, with the two water drinkers giving 
the cistern scale. Bishop’s Hull supplies pretty 
pictures, and the large groups from Cannington 
leave nothing to be desired, giving the best 
possible results with the material available. 
Chard supplies some of the best subjects in this 
series of pictures, such as the Chough Inn, the 
old Guildhall where Judge Jeffreys extended 
mercy ! the Grammar School, and other houses 
with their quaint old porches in the High-street. 
The views, too, in the churchyard are worth seeing. 
Ilminster, which has a fine but very Late church 
with a central tower of the type of St. Cuthbert’s 
at Wells, is a very interesting and cathedral-like 
building (125, 126, 127), and as Mr. Robinson 
visited Wells on leaving Taunton, the present 
series includes several views from that exquisite 
cathedral. Nos. 29 to 34 furnish large pictures, 
and 128 to 131 smaller ones. That of the market 
place is particularly charming, and so is the view 
of the cloistersand western tower. No. 133 shows 
the courier of the party, who has a face like a 
Gothic gargoyle. ‘The exhibition will remain 
open at the Museum till the occasion of the A.A. 
opening conversazione early in October. 
— =? —___ 


Mr. Ernest A. B. Woodward, for the past 13 
years of the water engineer’s department, St. 
Helen’s, Lancs., who was recently appointed water 
engineer for the Wolverhampton county borough, 
was on Friday night the recipient of a testimonial 
from the officials at St. Helen’s Town Hall. The 
testimonial took the form of 23 valuable works on 
water engineering, building construction, and simi- 
lar subjects, each bearing a suitable inscription. 


A new Free Presbyterian church is about to be 
built in Morningside-road, Edinburgh, from plans 
by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. The church 
will be Renaissance in style, and will cover an area 
of 98ft. by 50ft., internal measurements. It will 
have shallow galleries on three sides. Behind the 
main building will be a hall, children’s class-room, 
vestry, session-room, and caretaker’s house. The 
church will afford accommodation for upwards of 
800 sitters, while the hall will be seated for from 
200 to 800. On one side of the elevation a cam- 
panile tower will eventually be carried to a height 
of 180ft. The total cost will be about £8,000. 
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Building Intelligence, Enginecring Potes, 


Gurtprorp,—The foundation stone of the new Tue TorrenuamM AND Forrst Gate Rattway. 
borough police-station in North-street, Guild- —This rte we pp Acaeue rote 
week. "The building Will hats eine iSlbury, and Souttiend Railway Combaniae agi 
week. e building will be in the Classic style, ; é ‘ ; N1ES, 18 1 
with separate entrances to the ltte-atation the course of construction. ‘The line, which is six 
mints. ‘The sect of Mast bane he jenetion with he “Tottaeliais end kegel 
ments. e front o 6 ing w @ 0 : 

i i m tion, and 
for ll fe caste Fe, ont aso rcs. om he eles saat ie | ate the South Toles Sam an 
intendent’s rivaGientiioe oa a small Aye for | Octagon. The choir is at the back of the ark, the London Water Company, into Walthamstow. 
the wei hid aid measures department. ‘The ten | Y°iCes reaching the synagogue through wrought- It is then carried through Leyton, Wanstead, 
cells which will be lined vith lazed bricks iron grilles. Immediately in front of the ark West Ham, and East Ham, finally making a 
and the constables’ room are to be in the rear, | Platform is the reader's platform, Heesbed by junction with the Tilbury line at Forest Gate 
from which a passage of about 100ft. long will | "0 . Staircases, describing quarter-circles, the |} 00° Romford-road. The line passes through a 
communicate with ce town-hall Ertsoners wil] | Pulpit being in front of the reader's platform, populous district, which necessitates the demo- 
be conducted along this passage, which passes|*®® whole of the arrangement being new to lition of 343 houses, and as one-fifth of these were 
beficath teas id ptra fed ed y €On the first London. Cloak-room accommodation is provided ~~ ae dwellings, the company has had to 
and second cee of the building will be the | *# each level. The scheme of decoration is pure build 70 new houses under the clauses of the Act 
superintendent’s private house, with a art- white throughout. The building is lighted by of Parliament providing for the rehousing of the 
ate fora “fee! constable in the rear PThe two ranges of windows and by clerestory lights. working classes. The line also passes through the 
contract for the buildings is for £5,775, and the | 1° capacity of the building is for 656 sittings, | 7 ounds of five old Easex mansions, four of those 
works, which co 4 i M: : of the t and it has cost £11,000. We illustrated the Folattert occupied by City merchants and the fifth 

ear re to b comple ab Ma ah 95° 1893 synagogue by a plan, and exterior and interior the Ro “i Lodge at Leytonstone. The short line 
Mr. William "G. clean of Guildford, is ds views, in the Bur:pine News for Deo. 11, 1891. eS war streets and roads that there are 
architect, and Mr. Robert Wood the builder. aa steel es gos, absoeiae i = oss ne os 

: iemens- Ma ; 

eats ig guardians of the Barton- over and 57 under bridges of various spans and 
pF 2 oe oe ed rr eee Sen types, no two being alike, while most of them 
old mills belonging to the Messrs. enaahic sans; are skew bridges. The line for about half its 
b. ey peicined ue Se ; eee and, length is carried on embankment and in cutting, 

Didines he dice ne. vo, Srect, the: new but three miles of it consists of a viaduct of 
buildings by instalment, have let the contract for brickwork arches each of 30ft. span. The 
the largest portion of the buildings, for aged and gradients throughout are easy, and the curves 
infirm payilions for the administration buildings good. Concrete is largely used in construction, 
Sf eatenoiey ence, i a gle ee a especially in the retaining walls. There will be 

ons, by public competition, for the sum o 2 : 
Shee al be ences Pavilions are completed, depots on the line, ‘The stations il be at ipod 
they veel te bene y. Ocea Die Wy thegnmaen Horse-road and Shrubland-road, Walthamstow, © — 
the epee) teat lg! iho aioe Daas 70x respectively ; Leyton High-road, Leytonstone 

em is erected upon the site of the old hospital High-toad aid Woodie ge-road, Forest Gate. 
eee Peg a emma cealios, ‘isn come The construction involved $1 ,894 cubic yards of 
pleted, will be for about 500 inmates. Messrs, brickwork, about 4,000 tons of steel and iron- 
Mangnall and Littlewoods, of Manchester, are the i exilentva iat saan ne ermanent way, and 
architects, whose plans were recommended by the Me *500.000 eubie yards de poate The 
we carne from competition designs by several contract ampantud £264,422, exclusive of station 


‘ sg buildings. Nearly 1,000 hands are engaged on 
SuErrierp.—New printing and publishing the works, together with four locomotives anda 
offices have just been completed for the pro- 


: number of steam cranes. The engineer of the 
prietors of the Sheffield Independent. The style railway is Mr. Arthur OC. Pain, M.Inst.C.E., of 
adopted is a free treatment of Harly French Westminster, the resident engineer being Mr. 
Renaissance, and the building is faced with Arthur Nunn. The contractors are Messrs. 
Huddersfield stone. The building is T-shaped Lucas and Aird, whose agent on the works is 
on plan, the head, next Fargate, being utilised Mr. Henry Turner, The line will be open for 
as shops and offices, and the tail as printing traffic in September, 1893. 
works, six floors in height. Messrs. Flockton ree 
and Gibbs, of Sheffield, were the architects, Mr. 

R. Hoskin, of Sheffield, was the consulting ARCHITECTURAL & AROH ZOOLOGICAL 
engineer, Messrs. William Ives and Co., of SOCIETIES, 
Shipley, were the general contractors, and Mr. Guascow AncurrecruRAL AssocraTion. —A 


Georges Malpass was the clerk of works. visit was paid on Saturday by a party of the 

Smart Hearn, Brruincuam.—The foundation members to Mugdock and Bardowie Castles, by 
stone of a permanent church of St. Oswald was kind permission of the occupiers. A meeting 
laid on Saturday at Small Heath, near Bordesley. was held in the Rooms, 114, West Campbell- 
The present iron church, which will hereafter be street, on Tuesday evening, the president in the 


towers, containing the staircases. The building 
has been planned upon a spacious scale, and is 
provided with seven exits, all the doors of which 
open outwards. The main building is in the 
form of an octagon, the corners of which are 
occupied by columns carrying the gallery, and 
from the tops of the columns spring the ribs 
which form the dome, which is constructed of 
steel. The gallery is placed in the aisles, which 
follow the lines of the octagon. The ark, which 
is in the form of a domed temple, is placed in 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MANncuEsTer.—The Manchester school board 
have selected in competition plans for four new 
schools, and have appointed their authors as 
architects. Theyare: For the Cheetham Higher 
Grade School, Messrs. Royle and Bennett; for 
the Ardwick Higher Grade School, Messrs. Max- 
well and Tuke; for the Openshaw School, Mr. 
H. E. Stelfox ; and for the Bargess-street Infants’ 
School, Messrs. Preston and Vaughan. 


New Cuarrt, Gortnc, Oxon.—In -a limited 
competition for building a new chapel at Goring, 
the designs by Messrs. Cooper and Howell, of 
Blagrave-street, Reading, were unanimously 
chosen. They have been instructed to proceed 
with the work. 


Sourn Suretps.—The name of the assessor in 
the South Shields Board School competition should 
have been given by us on p. 384 last week ag 
Mr. William Landless, of Belmont - grove, 
Clarendon-road, Leeds. 


SuErrietp.—At a meeting of the Abbeydale 
church extension committee, held on the 14th 
inst., Mr. Ewan Christian’s report as assessor 
was read on the plans submitted in competition 
for the newchurch. The committee chose the 
plans of Mr. Joseph Norton, of St. Philip’s-road, 
Sheffield, which had been favourably mentioned 
by Mr. Christian. The new church is to provide 
seating accommodation for 730 people. It will 
be built of stone, Early English in style, and will 
cost £6,000. The site was purchased some time 
ago, and an iron mission church stands on the 
ground which will eventually be occupied by the 
more substantial structure. Already the sum of 
£2,000 has been raised towards the cost of the 
building. 


utilised as a school, seats about 260, and it is pro- oo —____ chair. Mr. Wm. Fraser, A.K.1.B.A., read a 
posed to erect a church of brick and stone, with paper on ‘‘ Domes, and their Construction.” 
620 sittings. The architect is Mr. W. H. CHIPS. 


After running over general points of construc- 
tion, he noted the chief features of interest in 
the following well-known domes—yviz., the Pan- _ 
theon, St. Sophia, the Duomo, Florence, and 
St. Paul’s, London. Mr. Robertson opened the 
discussion which followed. 


Bidlake, M.A., of Birmingham, and the church 
will consist of a chancel, a nave, and aisles of six 
bays. On the north side of the chancel there 
will be an organ chamber and clergy vestry, and 
on the south side will be a transept and the choir 
vestry, the two vestries being connected by a 
passage behind the altar, The walls will be 
finished in Leicester sand-brick, with Bath stone 
dressings; the nave piers will be of Hollington 
stone, and the roof will be tiled. The style 
adopted is that of the Transition from Early 
English to Geometrical Decorated. The portion 
of the work at present undertaken consists of the 
whole of the east end and four bays of the nave 
and aisles, with a temporary west front. The 
design provides also for the erection, by-and-by, 
of a tower and spire. The builder ig Mr. AW 
Rowbotham, of Small Heath,’and the estimate is 
£4,823. ‘The portion of the church now being 
built will accommodate 460 worshippers. 


Wasr’ Ta A _ | Crocker the builder. 

s AMPSTEAD.—A mew synagogue in : 

West End-lane was opened on Patiiedar ert has| srectse Open nthy Local Government Board Tn- 

boot utile ae John All as spector, opened an inquiry on Tuesday at Man- 
pt OY 7 o8srs. Yvohn Allen and Sons, from | chester respecting an application by the Corporation 

the designs of the architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph, | to borrow £60,000 to purchase Rampton Manor 

of Basinghall-street, E.C. _ The principal eleya- Estate, Nottingham. The estate, if purchased, is 

tion, which is Romanesque in character, has been | to be used for the treatment of a portion of the 

carried out in red brick and red stone, and com- 


; Manchester sewage. The application was opposed 
prises a great central tower flanked by secondary | by the local authorities of Retford and other places. 


As memorials of the Raimes family, an oak pulpit, 
lectern, and prayer-desk, treated in the Decorated 
style, have been placed in the church of St. Helen 
at Wheldrake, near York. The work is the pro- 
duction of Mr. J. Roddis, of Birmingham. 


William Troman, builder and contractor, of Old 
Hill, near Birmingham, committed suicide on the 
15th inst., by hanging himself in his carpenter’s 
shop. Dsceased was about forty-five years of age, 
and leaves a widow and four children. At the 
inquest it was shown that he was greatly harassed 
by pecuniary troubles, and a verdict of suicide 
whilst suffering from temporary insanity was 
returned. 


St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in Fleet-street was 
reopened last week after internal decoration, 
carried out by Messrs. Campbell Smith and Co. 


The foundation-stone of Church schools at Ladock, 
near Grampound Road, Cornwall, was laid last week. 
Mr, F. W. McCoskrie is the architect, and Mr. John 


Orr? 


St. Paul’s Church, Caerfallwch, near Rhoeses- 
mor, was reopened last week after restoration and 
refurnishing. The structural repairs were executed — 
by Mr. Alfred Lloyd, contractor, Flint, and the 
internal decorations by Mr, Foulkes, Mold, all the 
details of the work having been designed and 
superintended by Mr. Douglas, architect, Chester. 
The committee also provided new seats for the 
chancel and nave, which were supplied by Mr, R. 
Edwards, contractor, Mold. 


Lord Crewe unveiled, on Monday, and formally ~ 
presented to the town of Sandbach a fountain, — 
which he had caused to be built at a cost of £350. 
The fountain, which has been erected in the centre 
of the town and is raised on steps of Yorkshire 
stone, has a pedestal of marble for the centre basin, 
and a fountain jet surrounded by four basins. The 
structure is circular in plan, is in the Jacobean 
style, and has carved in it the coat of arms of the 
Crewe family. The fountain was designed by Mr. 
Bowyer, architect, of Nantwich, and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. John Stringer, builder, 
Sandbach. 


Sept. 23, 1892, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents, ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiupine 
News, 352, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 

by mame. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 

All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
— to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ons. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders te be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. ie 6dols. 30ce. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New dealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The aeaee for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is is. ¥ line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


ments) is 6d. Ber line of eight words (the first line 
coun as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 


insertions cam be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
er. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One Sarniine for Twenty- 
Foun Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
zat reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
8 each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XL., XLI., XLVI., 
xXLIX., L., LL, LOL, LIV., LVU1, LIX., LX., 
LXI,, and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 

8; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former volumes are, how- 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring any 
back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


RecriveD.—G. M. and Co.—Ralph.—A. 8. R.—M. T.— 
Plantagenet,—R. and B. G. Co.—T. (Newbury). 


Corresvondence, 


EAST LANGDON CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Burzpina News. 


Sm,—I have read, on my return to town, your 
interesting note with respect to the two ancient 
windows which we discovered at Hast Langdon 
Church during the recent reparation which I 
have had carried out, Their form is not different 
from what is usually classed as Norman work— 
a round-headed narrow light deeply splayed 
inside—and there is nothing distinctive of Saxon 
date in this respect; but their jambs appeared 
to be formed of rough flints, as well as they 
could be examined, and not of quoins, as might 
be expected, since all other Norman portions of 
the church have them, and, in addition, one of 
them was found to be cut through by an Early 
Norman arcade. It had been a south window of 
an aisleless nave, certainly of older date than the 
added Norman aisle. This arcade, by the way, 
was swept away at the beginning of this century, 
and one of our works has been to replace it. The 
windows, it may be just possible, belonged to a 
Norman church still earlier than the arcade, but 
the most probable belief is that they are really of 
Saxon date. It may be remembered that windows 
of similar form have been found under similar 
circumstances, cut through by Harly Norman 
work, at Avebury, in Wilts, and at Iver, in 
Bucks, and a Saxon date has been pretty gene- 
rally assigned to them. 

Your remarks with regard to Saxon work in 
Kent are of interest, and your readers who may 
care to search will find a good deal of Saxon 
work in small detached portions, especially in the 
churches of East Kent, but only plain walling, 
as at Swancombe, which you refer to, with very 
little of the usual features of Saxon work, will be 


met with, and mostly of materials taken from 
Ancient Roman buildings. But at Whitwell 
Church, close to Hast Langdon, will be found the 
most complete specimen of Saxon work in Kent, 
known to me, and which I believe to be of very 
Early Saxon work. It is a plain building with 
nave and a small square chancel, with a con- 
tinuous north aisle. The walls are lofty for the 
width, the quoins are rough flints, and they 
remain at almost all the angles. There is a 
blocked west door of rude flint-work, a stone 
window in the gable, and a south window with 
double splays. The chancel arch is much out of 
shape, and it is of the same early date as the 
church.—I am, &c., EH. P. Lorrus Brock. 


BRITISH LIBRARY PLANS FOR EXHI- 
BITION AT CHICAGO. 


Srr,—I have been requested by the Chairman 
of the Library Architecture Committee of the 
Chicago Exhibition to form a collection of 
British library plans, to be shown in conjunction 
with a large exhibition of library appliances in 
1893, and I take the liberty of inviting contribu- 
tions from architects who have designed library 
buildings in this country. The exhibit of plans 
is intended to be as practical as possible, and for 
this reason only floor-plans, showing existing 
arrangements of shelving, tables, counters, racks, 
&e., are desired. Itis therefore suggested that 
floor-plans, drawn toa tin. scale, be sent, and 
that only the part of the library used for work 
beshown. ‘This may, however, include museums 
or art schools where worked along with the 
library. Photographs or drawings of elevations 
may also be sent, if thought necessary ; and any 
point which may be considered new or uncommon 
in regard to construction or arrangement might 
fitly be emphasised, It is intended to publish a 
report on the library plans represented at the 
exhibition, and the hope is entertained that the 
results of such a great international collection 
may be preserved in a manner likely to prove of 
the utmost possible use in the future. All plans 
proposed to be shown should reach me not later 
than Christmas next, and I shall arrange to have 
them carefully packed for free transmission to 
Chicago. Any further information will gladly 
be given by me at the under-mentioned address. 
—Iam, &e., James D. Brown, Librarian. 

Clerkenwell Public Library, London, H.C. 


[It would be well to arrange, if possible, for a 
short exhibition of the collection here in London 
before they go to Chicago.—Ed. ‘* B.N.’’] 


LAND SURVEYING. 


Srr,—This time it is ‘‘ Northman” who has 
seized on a slip in my reading off the diagram in 
my last letter. Of course, EH Ff — Ef = about 
2(MEF-Mf),notYA—-Ya. EF — Hf = about 
+(YA-— Ya). The diagram was not an entirely 
new case; it was intended to represent the lower 
half of Fig. 5. The usual way to calculate the 
amount of alteration of the length of one object 
whose length depends on another object whose 
length varies is to take the alteration when 
motion is just beginning, in which case M/is 
(within the limit) parallel to Ya. Perhaps it will 
be better to take the exact figures given in 
‘‘Northman’s” letter of July 15th. BA is 
measured 1,530 links, instead of 1,570 links, a 
difference of 40 links in A. The check line Y A 
shows a difference of 25 links, while the check- 
line given in Fig. 5, EH F, will show a difference 
of 7 links. I have already said that I consider 
this to be ample to show that an error existed, 
and that taking the line to the point F saved 
work. lam supported in the view that a cross 
line such as E F is sufficient check on a triangle 
by Messrs. Merrett and Usill and Baker. 

I did not give any exact dimensions or ‘‘ proof ”’ 


of the check of DB by AF in Fig, 4, as the] 


matter seemed obvious; however, if DB is 
chained 40 links out, A F will show a difference 
of 22 links. Ihave taken the scale of Fig. 5 at 
5 chains to an inch,—I am, &c., 

Gravesend, Sept. 20th. G. W. Copyam. 


DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


Siz,—My attention has been called to a notice of 
this building in your impression of the 12th ult. I 
am sure you will allow me to make a slight cor- 
rection in the description—viz., the drawings for 
the continuation of these buildings were prepared 
by the late Mr. Johnson and myself as joint archi- 
tects, and since the death of Mr. Johnson, a few 
months ago, the work has been entirely in my 
hands.—I am, &c.,, Frank W. Ricu, 

5, Hldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sept. 15. 


Intercommunrication, 


—__+44e—_ 


QUESTIONS. 


[10857.]—Testing Drains.—Will some reader 
kindly give me information as to the best way to test old 
drains?—Sxwer Gas. 


[10858.]—Tar Pavements.—Would any of your 
correspondents kindly give me the best method of form- 
ing the tar pavements in the playgrounds of large School 
Board schools? I find there is considerable diversity of 
opinion as to whether the material should be used fresh, 
or turned over a certain number of times before use. 
Any information which may either alter or confirm my 
present views upon the matter, would greatly oblige, and, 
in order to save time, might I ask for a reply as below, 
as well as through the columns of the Burnpina News !— 
J.M. Borromiry, Architect, Middlesborough. 

{10859.]—Hopton Wood Stone.—Can any reader 
oblige me with his experience of Hopton Wood stone for 
outside use, monumental or other, in respect to weather- 
ing qualities !—W. R. 

9 = 9 —__—___—_— 


CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church which is being erected on land near High 
Park-road, Smethwick, was laid by Bishop Isley, 
of Birmingham, on the 16th inst. The church will 
accommodate between 300 and 400 persons. 


The new additions to the workhouse, Great Yar- 
mouth, are being warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Mr. E, H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


The council of the Royal Scottish Academy have 
resolved to revert to the old date for their annual 
exhibitions. The next exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy will be held, not at Christmas as 
last year, but in the month of February next. 


The erection of a tower and porch to complete 
SS. Mary and John, Cowley-road, Oxford, has been 
begun. The architect is Mr. Mardon Mowbray, of 
Oxford. An anonymous donor has given £2,000 
towards the cost of the work. 


The first sod of the new Roman Catholic College 
at Blairs, Aberdeen, was recently cut by Archbishop 
Macdonald. It will consist of three sides of a 
quadrangle, and the buildings will be entirely faced 
with local granite. Messrs. Ellis and Wilson, of 
Aberdeen, are the architects, and the outlay will be 
£20,000. 


The reformatory at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
was reopened by Lord Norton on the 14th inst. 
after having been entirely reconstructed from plans 
by Mr. Hirst, of Bristol. 


The whole of the carvings of the Bishop’s throne 
in Peterborough Cathedral has now been completed 
and the figures placed in position. At the sides of 
the seat are representations of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. On the book board are symbolical repre- 
sentations of temperance, wisdom, fortitude, and 
justice. 

The foundation stones of a new Sunday-school 
at Potter’s-green were laid last week. The school, 
which will cost about £320, and accommodate 180 
children, will be 38ft. by 24ft. The builders are 
Messrs, Kelley and Son, of Foleshill. 


The north-easterly extension of the Leeds Rail- 
way will be commenced next month. The contract 
for the tunnel from Wellington Station to Marsh- 
lane has been let for £150,000. 


An ice factory has been built in Dover-road, 
Folkestone, and has been started this week. Mr. 
Joseph Gardner was the architect, and Messrs. Petts 
and Son, also of Folkestone, were the contractors. 


The Heatherdene convalescent home for children 
in Wetherby-lane, Harrogate, was opened on the 
15th inst. It commemorates the fatal accident of 
June 16, 1886, at the Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 
and has been built from plans by Mr. John 
Eltrington, of Sunderland. 


A new sea wall is about to be built at Teignmouth 
ata cost of about £1,250. Mr. Marcus Bridgman, 
of Torquay, is the contractor. 


The Bristol Town Council held a sitting on Tues- 
day to discuss the proposal of the Docks Board to 
construct new docks at Avonmouth, together with 
a landing pier, to admit of Atlantic liners reaching 
the port at any state of the tide, and a scheme for 
arailway along the quays, the whole to cost about 
£1,065,000. Decision was postponed for a week. 


The widow of the late Mr. John Clement Mead, 
architect, died on Saturday at her son’s residence, 
Balcombe Rectory, having reached the advanced 
age of 97 years. 

Among the adjudications in bankruptcy in Tues- 
day’s London Gazette, the name appears of W. 
Macie Leir Seaman, of Victoria-street, Westminster, 
architect, 

The rich screens in the parish church of South 
Pool, Devon, have just been restored by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 
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WHAT IS A “ BUILDING”? 


aes is a question that still frequently comes 

up for decision in the Courts under the 
clause inthe Building Act of 1855, Perhaps the 
question should rather be put as: What ought to 
be a building P—i.e., what sort of structure ought 
to be built up of walls of brick or stone with a 
slate or tile roof and proper foundations, instead 
of being put together with timber? The last 
case of the kind was certainly a bold attempt to 
evade the statute, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the district surveyor succeeded in his 
summons to the North London Police-court. 
The structure in dispute was a large erection, 
part shop and part timber stage, near Dalston 
Junction. The defendant’s case was that, being 
merely a timber stage, itcould not bea “‘ building” 
within the Act. But from the evidence it 
appeared that the structure is 17ft. wide, 42ft. 
long, and 32ft. high. It stands upon timbers 
for a foundation, and has revolving shutters at 
the lower portion, and in these are retailed, 
besides lengths of timber, various wooden manu- 
factured goods, such as step ladders, cornice poles, 
meat safes, &c. 

The magistrate went into the facts, 
pointed out that each case must be decided upon 
its merits. He was not going to hold that 
all timber stages were buildings. But this was a 
good deal more than a timber stage, for it was 
permanently used as a shop, and even had re- 
volving shutters in front for that purpose. 
It is true the sides of the structure 
were left open, but that was really done 
for the convenience of its Owner, and did 
not in the least degree alter the fact that the struc- 
ture in its lower portion was used and occupied 
as a shop, and that permanently. More than this, 
the structure was in the High-street, Kingsland, 
and so it abutted upon houses and shops in which 
many people resided. So the order was made 
that the requirements of the district surveyor be 
complied with, and thus the ingenious argument 
that this wooden stage and shop over 30ft. high 
did not come within the Actas a building has, 
8o far, failed. It is obvious that an exemption 
of this kind can never have been intended if the 
Act is to be construed in any reasonable way for 
the protection of adjoining owners and occupiers. 

Fred WetHERrIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘* Burtprng News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


and 


ConsIDERATION.—BuILpING.—AROHITECT's AGREEMENT. 
—The whole question is one of fact whether, and to 
what extent, the original agreement or undertaking was 
added to by a new and verbal agreement made since. If 
it can be shown by A. that, as regards the extras and 
extra charges, B. made such a fresh agreement by, in 
fact, adding to the old one, this could be gone into in an 
action for the balance owing. 


Aprx.—Lanp.—Agent.—Commisgion, —This commission 
was not really earned until the purchase was completed, 
There has been no completion. You haye been paid part 
of your commission out of the deposit, and are, so far, 
fortunate. But I cannot see any legal ground upon 
which it is possible to claim anything further. 


to provide that the work 
upon the expiration of that 
thereafter, 

~~ » 


Lord Lathom has consented to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Cross Deaf and Damb School for North 
and East Lancashire, at’ Blackburn, on Saturday 
October 1, with Masonic honours, ? 


Daring the past week two memorial windows 
have been placed in the north aisle of St. Mary’s 
Church, Lichfield. The first window represents the 
Adoration, and the second the Annunciation. Both 
are the work of Mr. C. B, Kemp, of London. 


The parish church of St. John the Evangelist 
Hipswell, in the North Riding, which was rebuilt a 
1811, was reopened on Wednesday week after 
restoration from plans by Mr. C. H 2dgson Fowler 
F.S.A., of Durham. “The building has boo 
reroofed, the walls repointed, two new windows 
opened out, new stone terminal crosses erected, and 
the chancel has been rebuilt to a larger scale. Mr. 
H. Harwood, of Mansfield, near Durlington, was 
the contractor. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


DaMacEs FoR EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC.—On 
Saturday, at the Preston County Police Court, 
Messrs. John Watt and John Wilson, of Glasgow, 
contractors for the Elston portion of the Thirlmere 
water scheme of the Manchester Corporation, were 
summoned under the Highway and Locomotives 
Act by the authorities of Elston for £86, alleged 
damage to the roads in that township by extraordi- 
nary traffic. Counsel for plaintiffs stated that the 
average yearly cost of repairing the length of road 
referred to had been £11 18s.; but in 1891, after 
the work commenced, the cost had increased to 
£44 12s. 6d., and so far as the present year had 
gone £65 6s, 5d. had already been expended. The 
sum claimed represented the difference between the 
average mentioned and the increased cost, and the 
highway rate had been increased from 2d. to 1s,— 
Mr.W. Dagger, the highway surveyor, supported the 
case, and Mr. B. Sykes said the claim was at the rate 
of 3d. a running yard for 1891 and 4d. for 1892, but 
it would cost fully 1s. a yard. The Bench ordered 
the payment of £80 and costs. 


PENALTY OF DEPARTING FROM THE SPECIFIOA- 
TION.—At the Chester County Court, on the 15th 
inst., before Sir Horatio Lloyd, an action was 
brought by John Jones, joiner and builder, against 
William Cooper, joiner, for £35 1ls. 4d., balance 
of account owing in respect of two houses built for 
£410 with certain extras. Defendant lodged a 
counter-claim for damages in respect of loss sus- 
tained through plaintifi not keeping within the 
terms of the contract. The defendant admitted 
liability to pay a portion of the balance, but stated 
that the building had not been erected according to 
contract. His Honour, in giving judgment, said 
that it was clear that plaintiff had omitted to put 
under all the walls a foundation of concrete 2ft. 
thick, as he had agreed to do under the contract. 
The amount due to defendant on the counter-claim 
would exceed that on the claim, therefore he should 
give judgment on the claim for the defendant, the 


plaintiff by his conduct in departing from the speci- 


fication having absolutely precluded himself from 
any right to claim. 


A SWINDLER oF TIMEKEEPERS.—In August last a 
man named Humphreys was convicted at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
for obtaining money by false pretences, and his 
lordship then expressed the belief that the accused 
had been the dupe of an individual named George 
Wilson. That man was subsequently apprehended, 
and he pleaded guilty on Wednesday week to an 
indictment charging him with having obtained two 
sums of £250 with intent to defraud. It was ex- 
plained that the prisoner had advertised for time- 
keepers, representing himself as a builder, and the 
applicants were asked to deposit as security £250. 
In two cases this amount was obtained, and in other 
instances smaller deposits were given. The ap- 
plicants, having made the required deposit, dis- 
covered that the representations of the prisoner 
were false, and that there was no ond fide employ- 
ment, but they failed, however, to recover their 
money. The deception was a cruel one, because 
the victims in each case had parted with the savings 
ofa lifetime. For the defence it was urged that the 
building operations in which the accused was en- 
gaged would have been carried out but for the fact 
that a mortgage had been foreclosed, but counsel 


for the prosecution declared that Wilson had been 


connected with frauds of the same description for 
a number of years. The Commissioner, remarking 
that the prisoner’s conduct had been heartless, 
sentenced him to three years’ penal servitude. 


Totty v. Buack.—Oa Tuesday, the 20th instant, 
at Greenwich Police-court, Mr. Kennedy gave his 
decision on this cas3, Oa the first point, as to 
whether the premises were one building or two 
buildings, Mr, Kennedy decided that they were two 
buildings, and made an order for the erection of a 
party wall between them. On the second point, as 
to whether the upper portion of the wall between 
Nos. 24 and 26 was a party-wall or external wall, it 
was decided that it was an external wall, and no 
order was made thereon, 


In re A. Foster, or East GRinsteap.—A 
statement of the affiirs of Alfred Foster, builder and 
contractor, of East Grinstead, has been issued. 
The debtor obtained his discharge from a previous 
bankruptcy in 1884, and his gross liabilities are now 
given as £24,350. The debtor’s estimated liabilities 
are £16,674, and the assets £4,908, leaving a de- 
ficiency of £11,766. At the date of the receiving 
order the debtor had had over-drafts from a bank 
to the amount of £15,473 14s. 


In re J. W. Hopzs Anp Co.—An application was 
made to Mr. Justice Barnes on Wednesday by Mr, 
Marten, Q C., on behalf of creditors that this firm 
of builders should be wound up. Mr. John Chester 
applied on behalf of the American Elevator Com- 
pany, who had also lodged a petition for the carriage 
of the order. Ho said that his clients’ claim was for 
£32,000, which was secured by mortgages. The 
builders were the builders of Whitehall-court and 
of the large flats recently built near the French 


Embassy, and called Hyde Park-court. Mr. Ford 
supported the petition on behalf of the Kensington 
Electric Lighting iba Be who had ee to 
light the buildings. Mr. Brodie Cooper and Mr. 
aries also appeared. A winding-up order was 
made. 

0 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Carpirr.—The works for the better supply of 
water to Cardiff were completed by the admission 
of water to the town from the Cantreff Reservoir’ 
on Tuesday week. The corporation acquired the 
undertaking of the Cardiff Waterworks ompany in 
1878, and in 1881 instructed Mr. J. A. B. Williams 
to report on every source of water supply available 
for Cardiff. Mr. Williams recommended the ex- 
tension of the Ely pumping station as an immediate 
means of obtaining an increased supply; the con- 
struction of a storage reservoir at Llanishen, 
adjoining the Lisvane reservoir, together with new 
filter bed and a covered service reseryoir—all to 
form part of a future gravitation scheme from the 
Taff Vawr Valley ; and that application be made to 
Parliament for powers to take the waters of the 
Taff Vawr river and its tributaries near the Beacons 
in Breconshire, for storage in large reservoirs, with 
an aqueduct to Cardiff. The late Mr. J. F. Bate- 
man reported in confirmation of Mr. Williams’s 
recommendation in favour of the Taff Vawr source, 
An Act was obtained in August, 1884, for the 
following works: Three large storage reservoirs, 
with a total capacity of 1,220,000,000 gallons ; three 
balancing reservoirs at Cefn, Blackbrook, and Rhu- 
bina respectively: also a high-level service reser- 
voir and set of filter beds at Rhubina for the future 
supply, by gravitation, of Penarth, Llandaff, Whit- 
church, Maindy, and Penylau; an aqueduct con- 
necting the different reservoirs together, and passing 
down the valley of the Taff to the two storage 


reservoirs at Llanishen and Lisvane, four miles 
north-east of Cardiff. The length of this aqueduct 
is 32 miles. The area of gathering ground above 


the lowest reservoir of the series is 10,400 acres, and 
of this the ‘‘ upper portion ’’ to the foot of No. 2, or 


Cantreff Reservoir, contains 4,000acres of mountain — 


pasture. This gathering ground stands at aneleva- 


tion of 1,080ft. above sea-level at the embankment — 
of Cantreff Reservoir, and it rises to a height of 


nearly 3,000ft. at the Brecon Beacons. The first 
portion of the works, now completed, comprises the 
storage reservoir, called Cantreff Reservoir; the 
balancing reservoirs of Cefn, Blackbrook, and 
Rhubina ; also the high-level service reservoir and 
two filter beds for the future high-level service by 
gravitation of the suburban districts above the 
reach of the ordinary supply of Cardiff; the aque- 
duct, or conduit, from Cantreff Reservoir, passing 
through the balancing reservoirs, and terminating 
in the storage reservoirs of Llanishen and Lisvane, 
near Cardiff. The aqueduct was commenced in 
October, 1885, and completed in September, 1888, 
The balancing reservoirs, together with the high- 
level service reservoir and filters, were commenced 
in December, 1887, and completed in November, 
1888. The Cantreff Reservoir was commenced in 
March, 1886, and is now just completed, the time 
occupied in its construction being 64 years. 


Dorxinc SEweRAGE.—A section of this work, 
under Mr. Rapley, surveyor to the rural sanitary 
authority, has recently been completed. The pi 
had to be laid under very unfavourable conditions 
in waterlogged soil at a depth of 13ft., the water 
rising in places 9ft. above the pipes. Doulton’s 
patent self-adjusting joint, which has proved of 
great value under such circumstances, was adopted, 
and the sewer on completion was found to be per- 
fectly watertight. 


Eastwoop AND GREASLEY SEWERAGE. — In 
December last the Basford rural sanitary autho- 
rity sanctioned the appointment of a local com- 
mittee to consider the best means for the disposal 
of the sewage of Hastwood and Greasley, and the’ 
decided that Mr. Herbert Walker and Mr. W. H. 
Radford, civil engineers, both of Nottingham, 
should be invited to submit plans, and the com- 
mittee to decide which was the most suitable. 
These plans were submitted last March, and after 
an exhaustive inquiry into the merits of both 
schemes, the committee recommended that Mr. 
Herbert Walker be appointed the engineer to carry 
out the proposed works. Plans will be submitted 
for approval by the Local Government Board in 
due course. 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION IN THE WEST RipING.— 


’ 


The Pontefract Rural Sanitary Authority in March — 


last received a scheme for the drainage and sew 

treatment of Burton Salmon—an entirely agri - 
tural township—at a cost of £1,500. This scheme, 
which, small as it is, involves a pumping lift of 
some 10ft. or 12ft., has been accepted by the 
township. In May a scheme for the drainage of 
Brotherton township, at a cost of £2,700, was 
received, which also involved pumping; while on 
Saturday, the 10th inst., three alternative schemes 
were submitted for the drainage of Glasshoughton 


| 
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township, at a cost varying from £3,000 to £4,000. 
Two of these schemes are for combining respectively 
with the adjacent districts of Castleford and Whit- 
wood, by discharging the bulk of the sewage into 
their respective sewer systems at a fixed charge per 
house, and the third is for dealing with the bulk of 
the sewage within and by the township itself. This 
self-contained scheme was recommended by the 
authority’s engineer, Mr. Malcom Paterson, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Bradford, as by far the most 
efficient and economical. In this case, three alter- 
native schemes are by gravitation only, so far as 
the township itself is concerned ; but the Castleford 
stem, which also was designed in 1875 by Mr. 
teria, involves a lift of no less than 60ft. Inci- 
dentally, in the engineer’s report, it was mentioned 
that during the past year alone the population had 
increased 18 per cent., and that this was entirely 
due to the operation of the newly-completed water 
supply, thus showing how the supply of vital needs 
influences population. In all the above schemes it 
is proposed to treat the sewage on land, which is 
undoubtedly the best resource in rural districts. 


OO O——- 2_____—_ 


STAINED GLASS. 


Lares, N.B.—Messrs. Stephen Adam and Co., 
Glasgow, have just completed the erection of two 
stained-glass memorial windows in the transept of 
the new United Presbyterian Church at Largs, 
one representing the angel appearing to Cornelius, 
and the other taken from Proverbs xxxi., ‘She 
stretcheth forth her hand to theneedy.’’ The other 
windows in the church, to be erected by Messrs. 
Stephen Adam and Oo., will illustrate ‘‘ David 
playing before Saul,” ‘‘Christ, Martha, and 
Mary,’’ and two sketches for another window, re- 
presenting Boaz and Ruth, have just been finished. 


0 ¢—_ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Duruam.—A statue of the late Mr. William 
Crawford, M.P. for Mid-Durham, was unveiled on 
Saturday outside the Miners’ Hall. The commis- 
sion was executed by Mr. Joseph Whitehead, of the 
firm of Whitehead and Sons, of Vincent-square, 
Westminster. The statue is carved in white 
Sicilian marble ; it is 7ft. 6in. in heicht, and repre- 
sents Mr. Crawford in a standing posture. His 
right leg is set forward, with a finger of the right 
hand in his trousers pocket. His left hand rests 
on a pedestal, and the head is uncovered. The 
statue will be mounted on a block of Aberdeen 
granite. The statue is in immediate proximity to 


_ that of Mr. Alexander McDonald. 


——————— —_—_ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. Thomas Ross Salmond, M.Inst.C.E., of Park 
House, Belfast, for upwards of twenty-one years 
chief engineer to the Belfast Harbour Commis- 
sioners, has now retired from the board’s service, 
but intends to act professionally as a consulting 


engineer and arbitrator. 


The ventilation of the new Hospital Hut, Pem- 
broke Docks, has been carried out by Messrs. Baird, 


‘Thomson, and Co., whose improved patent ‘‘/Holus”’ 


invisible roof ventilator has been used for the ex- 
traction of vitiated air. 


We are informed that the old-established firm of 
John Freeman and Sons and the West of England 
Granite Company have amalgamated, and will in 
future be known as John Freeman, Sons, and Co., 
Limited. Itis not the intention of the company to 
offer the shares to the public. The offices of the 
late firm of John Freeman and Sons, at Penryn, 
Cornwall, will be the head office of the new com- 
pany, and the management will be in the hands of 
Messrs. Freeman and their staff. An office has 
been opened at 9, Great Queen-street, Westminster, 
where the company will be represented by Mr. Ber- 
nard A. Freeman. 


Mr. Forman, civil engineer, of Glasgow, and Mr. 
M‘Rae, solicitor, of Edinburgh, have made an 
ascent of Ben Nevis, with a view to a survey of 
the proposed route for a railway to the summit. 
It is stated that there is a probability that the 
undertaking will be proceeded with. 


The memorial-stone of St. Paul’s Church, Walsall, 
was laid on Monday. The church will be built 
from plans by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and will 
cost about £9,000, towards which £7,000 is in hand. 
The tower and vestries will be left over for the 
present. 


A chancel screen has just been placed in the 
church of St. Michael and All Angels at Folkestone. 
It was designed by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, the 
architects of the church; and has been carried out 
by Messrs. Ruttee and Kett, of Cambridge, the cost 
being about £700. It is carved in oak, with 
wrought-iron gates, there being on the lattice work 
small shields, which will be illuminated. Above 
the screen, within the arch of the roof, is a rood, 
also elaborately carved, the cross bearing emblems 
of the Four Evangelists, 


Our Office Gable. 


Tue conversazione inaugurating the fifty-sixth 
session of the Architectural Association is now 
definitely arranged to be held on Friday evening, 
October 7th, at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. The President, Mr. H. O. Cress- 
well, A.R.I.B.A., and the Committee will receive 
the members at 8 p.m. It has been arranged 
that the subway from South Kensington Station 
will be kept open on that evening. 


Tue detailed report of the burning of the 
Metropolitan Opera House at New York, which 
was regarded as a model of fireproof theatre 
construction, shows that the damage caused was, 
as usual, greatly exaggerated in the cabled 
summaries first received. At the time of the 
outbreak everything appears to have been done to 
minimise the fire-resisting properties of the 
building. The iron curtain between the stage 
and its auditorium had been raised to its full 
height, and a temporary wooden flooring had 
been built over the whole auditorium. On these 
floors and the stage the scenery of the opera 
house and of two other theatres was being re- 
painted, and the finished canvases were stacked 
on the flies and wings. It only needed a little 
carelessness on the part of a scene painter or 
labourer to convert the place into a furnace, and 
this was duly provided. Notwithstanding all the 
negligence displayed, according to the American 
Architect ‘‘the fire-resisting portions of the opera 
house did their work exactly as they were 
expected to do it, and the fire gave the best 
demonstration that we have yet had of the sound- 
ness of the principles of theatre construction 
which are now accepted by architects, and which 
received their first important application in the 
United States under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Cady, in the building in question.’? With the 
exception of the stage roof and fittings and the 
decoration of the auditorium the fabric seems to 
have been little injured. 


Tue repaying of Holborn, Cheapside, Ludgate- 
hill and other London streets, is certainly a 
question which the City authorities have been a 
longtimethinking about, but the principal question 
is whether they have not made up their minds to 
adapt the pavement to the gradient of the roads. 
Surely the smooth paving block which answers 
in the level portions of our streets is not the 
best adapted for the inclines, where common 
sense would dictate a grooved block, or if such 
cannot be used, the old-fashioned granite 
paving. lLudgate-hill, now that it has been 
widened, ought to be paved with a block that will 
both give a foothold to horses struggling up 
hill, and offer resistance to the traffic coming 
down hill. 

Aw Exhibition of Modern Paintings has been 
opened in the Nottingham Museum and Art 
Gallery. The council of the Royal Academy 
lend the Chantrey bequest picture, the sensation 
of the Academy of 1891, ‘St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary’s Great Act of Renunciation,’’ by Mr. 
Calderon. Sir. J. H. Millais is represented by 
his ‘‘ Widow’s Mite,”’ lent by the Corporation of 
Birmingham. Mr. G. F. Watts contributes his 
portrait of Mr. Walter Crane, recently hung in 
the New Gallery Exhibition. Mr. La Thangue 
has sent his ‘‘ Mission to Seamen,’’ and Mr. 
Bourdillon is represented by ‘‘ The Only Sur- 
vivor.”” Mr. F. W. W. Topham contributes a 
large picture entitled ‘‘ Judas,’’ which has also 
been seen at Burlington House, as has a landscape 
by Mr. D. Farquharson of ‘‘ A Scotch Mountain 
River Scene.”’ 


Tux destruction of lead water- pipes by electric 
action is one of the results of laying on electric 
currents by the side of water-pipes. A report 
by Major Cardew, R.E., to the Board of Trade, 
draws attention to the damage sustained by a 
lead water-pipe and a gas-meter in proximity to 
a culvert of an electric supply company. The 
main of the company was found just above the 
water-pipe, which had been eaten through twice 
within a few months. Tests with the galvano- 
meter established the fact that there was a differ- 
ence of potential of about 6 volts between the 
iron culvert and the water-pipe, the former being 
negatively charged as regards the pipe. Water 
was found in the electric culvert, which had 
touched the positive main. Some lead-covered 
wires used as pilot wires had been fused, and the 
expert stated that he had little doubt that a con- 
nection between the negative conductor and the 


iron of the culvert was effected by the fused and 
stripped ends of these pilot wires. The flow of 
positive electricity from a metal into a damp 
medium or water generates oxygen at the surface 
of the metal, which is thereby corroded, and this 
action destroyed the water-pipes. The gas-pipe 
encased in bitumen was unaffected. 


Tue Edinburgh town council will promote 
next session a Municipal Improvements Bill for 
carrying out various works involving an esti- 
mated cost of upwards of £74,000. The prin- 
cipal improvement consists of the widening of 
Bristo - street, Salisbury - place, and other 
thoroughfares by the removal of extensive 
blocks of buildings, and the construction of a 
new street in the Fountainbridge district. 


—___—___0 <> 


The Architectural Association.—October 1st. 
Summer Visit to St. Alban’s Abbey, St. Michael’s 
Church and Gateway, postponed from September3. Mr. 
James Neale, F.S8.4., has kindly consented to act as 
guide. Train 2.5 p.m. from St. Pancras. P.O. for 
2s. 6d. to be sent to Mr. Francis Hooper, 14, Sackville- 
street, W., before Thursday, September 29th. 

Ernest 8. Gaur oneesec 
FST. WwW: Gone Wo ISOS 


Crabbe Petus, 
WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Cotnze, LAncs.—The plasterers’ strike at Colne 
and Nelson has terminated, the men’s wages being 
advanced from 7d. to 8d. per hour. 


LANCASTER.—The joiners’ and carpenters’ strike 
at Lancaster, which has lasted nearly 11 weeks, 
was settled on Friday at a meeting of masters and 
delegates. The men receive an advance of 3d. per 
hour, making 7id., and commence work at seven 
on Monday mornings instead of six. There are 
other concessions as to overtime, time and a quarter 
to be paid after half-past five, and time and a half 
on Sundays and Bank Holidays. The men asked 
for $d. advance. 

OE 2 —_—___—__ 


A permanent Gothic Roman Catholic church 
acccommodating 600 persons was opened at Silver- 
town, H., last week. Mr. Tasker was the architect. 


A new water supply for the village of Berry- 
narbor, North Devon, has just been completed at 
the cost of £700, at the sole cost of Mrs. Basset, of 
Watermouth Castle. A new reservoir has been 
made, and a main pipelaiddown. The excavating, 
which has been considerable, owing to the hard 
nature of the rock, has been executed by men on 
the Watermouth Estate, the reservoir having been 
builf by Mr. Garland, of Barnstable, and the 
plumbing was done by Mr. F. Steer. 


At the last meeting of the Mersey docks and 
harbour board, a;}recommendation of the marine 
committee was adopted to expend a further sum of 
£10,000 in experiments for the improvement of the 
port of Liverpool by removing sand from the bar of 
the Mersey. 


The work which has been carried out in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the ancient church of 
St. Mary’s, Fairford, was dedicated at a special 
service on Tuesday by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. The restoration, which has cost over 
£5,400, has been carried out from the plans of 
Messrs. Waller, diocesan architects, and the re- 
casing of the roof was intrusted to Mr. James, of 
Cirencester. 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., as purchaser for 
the National Gallery, Melbourne, has written to 
the trustees of that art institution to the effect that 
he has bought modern pictures, because he did not 
like to spend public money on works of doubtful 
authenticity, and that he knows no more risky 
venture than collecting Old Masters. 


Mr. Frank Wood, C.E., has been recommended 
by the general works committee of the city council 
of Wakefield, from among 80 candidates, to the 
appointment of assistant city surveyor, and to take 
charge of the sewerage and sewage disposal schemes 
of that city. Mr. Wood was assistant surveyor to 
the local board of Walton-next-Liverpool until two 
years ago, when he was appointed assistant to the 
borough engineer of Leicester. 


Sir Massey Lopes has laid the foundation-stone of 
a new church, which is being built at Horrabridge, 
Devon, at a cost to himself of £2,000, as a memorial 
to his daughter Louisa, who died suddenly two 
years ago. 


The Dundee Fine Art Exhibition Committee have 
resolved to hold an exhibition, to be called ‘* Old 
Dundee,” in the coming winter, with the object of 
illustrating the history and development of the city. 

The new branch line from Paddock’s Wood 


Junction to Goudhurst and Cranbrook was opened 
last week. 
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DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONY .—The Stone 


from these Cuarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,” and is of s 
very we faeces nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and eyery information given, on = gfe to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, re | Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-CNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and (0, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
Sea from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera) 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—Relaxed and sore throat, 
diohtheria, quinsey, coughs, bronchitis, ani most other pulmonary 
affections will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into the 
skin as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. This treatment, 
so simple and effective, is admirably adapted for the removal of these 
diseases during infancy and youth. 


CRAIGLEITH STOWE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A, CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
(immediate use. 


TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ;: it adds to the value of the information. 


Ayr.—For the construction of the first section of the 
extension of the esplanade, for the town council :— 
Clarke, W. (accepted) ... aK fey RABE 


Baru.—For the erection of the new municipal buildings, 
for the city council. Mr. J. M. Brydon, of London, 
architect :— 

Escourt T.; Gloucester... sa eel,ozs OO 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath (accepted) 22,253 0.0 
(Ten intermediate tenders received.) 

BripanortH.—For retiling the roof of the Grammar 
School, for the town council :— 

Bowen, T., Netchworth (accepted). 

Brixton, 8.W.—For shop fitting, 212, Brixton-hill, for 

Mr. T. Lighton. Mr. M. V. Treleaven, Acre-lane, 


Brixton, architect and surveyor :— 
Joiner, painter, &c. :— 


Freight ... Ae. a as oo. £481 14 9 
Marble work :— 
Braby and Co. ... tes ae ca 114 6 4 
Tiling :— 
Carter and Co. .., Ree ve ait 59 6 O 
Gasfitter :— 
Green and Son ... on ies res 61 ONO 


Bracxproou.—For brickwork in connection with the 
Blackpool Tower Buildings. Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, 
architects :— 

Cardwell Bros., Blackpool* £7,832 8 4 
* Accepted. 


Broapstaras.—For the erection of a detached house on 
a piece of land situate off the Rectory-road, Broadstairs, 
Kent, for Mr. Frank K.Cochram, Mr. William A, Burr, 
M.S, 4., 65, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 


Paramor and Son, Margate £1,700 0 0 
Oldrey, London 3 vA ave 1,450 C 0 
May, Broadstairs .., “iat one 1,285 0 0 
Martin, Ramsgate ... bas a 1,199 0 0 
Brown and Son, Margate ... die 1,150 0 0 


Bursiem —For fencing in the Grange reereationground, 
for the town council. Mr. Mawson, surveyor :— 
Elsby, R. C. (accepted) ans os, £12380 0 


Coventry.—For the restoration of the great north 
window of St. Mary’s Hall, for the city council. Mr. 
Edward Burgess, architect :— 

Grylls, J. T., London (accepted).. £300 0 0 


(Estimated cost of restoration of stonework of window, ~ 


Frome.—For new villa residence, for Mr. W. R. . 


Wheeler. Mr. W. G. Brown, Frome, architect: 
Seward, T. J., Frome... wae we £090 0 0 
Hodder andSons, Frome .., ial 545 0 0 
Chislett and Son, Frome (accepted) 602 0 0 


Frome.—For new shop front and other alterations at 
No. 1, The Bridge, Frome, for Mr. Charles Waters. Mr. 
W. G. Brown, architect :— 

Hodder and Sons, Frome ... ao § Rae DO 
Seward, F. J., Frome (accepted) ... 215 90 0 


Hicusury.—For alterations and additions to the 
Islington Relief Offices, Highbury Mews, N., for the 
guardians of the poor of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
Hey Wee SS Smith, A,R.I.B.A., 65, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
architect :— 


Bellew... a Bn ees o- £200 5 0 
Whitehead and Co. ... ite te 180 0 0 
Linfield ... ie ae ak Ry 170 (0 "oe 
Wardand Lamble .., pea ois 148 00 
Ruffell .., aaa a8 ose a 140 0 0 
Harvey ... aad oi ose 138 0 0 
Marchant and Hirst ... rb be 187" TO 
Langham Sys oe pen eos 137 0 0 
Brass and Son .., ee see ose 13610 0 
Norris and Luke is a ot 121 0 0 
Lown and Son ... ts i, iy 0 % 
Kershaw ... ae 5 ve ee 1146 0 0 
Conte; O:5 vee. cue . 114 3 0 
White and Son .., es a4 rat 112 0 0 
Stevens Bros. (accepted) ... te 107 0 0 


LraminetTon.—For repairing the tar pavements in the 
Lillington and Milverton district, for the town council :— 
Asphaltic Concrete Co. (accepted) ., £72 9 6 


OOFING 


(UPON OUR PATENT SYSTEM) 


WITHOUT SOLDERorEXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


FULL PARTICULARS, MODELS, &c., 


UPON 


APPLICATION. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5, Woop STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1892. 


ARCHITECTS AND PUPILS. 


“4 es odd thing about pupilsis, that the 


less they pay the more they expect.” 
So a well-known architect was heard to re- 
mark some time ago—and his statement was 
by no means destitute of foundation. The 


young man who, in return for a premium of 
several hundred pounds, ‘gets the run” of 


a large office is generally content—at least, 
while his articleship lasts. 
less than two hundred, he will expect more 
individual care and notice; while if his 
premium has been almost nominal he, or his 
friends for him, will feel ill-used if the 
principal does not 
his time and attention. 


» For some people 
even this is not enough ; 


and parents haye 


been known to expect that an architect, on 
a treasure as their 


being intrusted with such 
boy, should give up looking after his 
buildings, and sit in the office all day to 
watch over him. Others are more anxious 
that their child should never be called upon 


to do anything menial or derogatory. Inan 


action brought by a man of this sort some 
years since, the head and front of the princi- 


pal’s offending was the fact that in changing 


offices he had directed his pupil to carry a 
small gas-meter across the street. 

Moralists tell us that human folly is bound- 
less, and for some of these ridiculous fancies 
it must certainly be held responsible. If a 
boy is so weak and silly that he needsincessant 
watching, he should have been kept at school 


till he grew wiser. 1f he istoodelicate totouch 


anything rougher than a sheet of p2per, he 
should have been apprenticed in a fancy- 


shop, and not thrust into a profession which 


will require him to pick up bricks and hand- 
fuls of sand, and to rub his nice clean 
clothes against dirty ladders. 
complaints spring from misunderstanding. 
A pupil does not know, and his friends do 
not know, exactly what he ought to be doing, 
or what sort of training he ought to have. 
They are aware that he must be able to 


draw, and that he will have to distinguish 


gool materials from bad. But of the infinity 
of other things which an architect has to 
learn, they never dream, and when a pupil is 
kept for any considerable time at these other 
things, they vaguely suspect that he is being 
neglected, and is wasting his time. 
Sometimes an architect has to teach things 
that ought to have been taught at school. 
A lad, supposed to be well educated, cannot, 
perhaps, write a legible hand; he cannot 
compose a grammatical letter, or spell it 
when he has composed it. Perhaps his 
arithmetic is at fault, and he cannot 
square up a few simple dimensions, or add 
up a column of figures. Such things as 
these should not need to be taught in an office, 
and yet office training can hardly go far till 
they are taught. Sut if a pupil is set to 
perfect himself in necessary preliminaries of 
this kind, he feels, naturally enough, that 
they are not architecture, and that he was 
not articled to study them. It is quite true; 
but then he should have studied them before 
his articleship began. Suppose, however, 
that he starts fair. The difficulty then is, 
that in the three or four, or even five, years 
of his term he can only take up effectually a 
ah of the subjects which he will need to 
familiar with. The wisest course, perhaps, 
would be to make a selection at first: to 
apply himself thoroughly to the subjects he 
selects, and to go on with tho rest after 
mastering these. But this is not the 
plausible course. No matter that the 


If he has paid 


give him a large share of 


But many 
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ordinary term is not half long enough to 
make the cleyerest pupil into an accomplished 
architect ; no matter that diligence in pupils 
is by no means universal; clever or dull, 
diligent or idle, they all expect to learn a 
little of everything. And the principal who 
does not give them a little of everything 
must expect to have it said of him, ‘‘I was 
articled to Mr. So-and-So: I was with him 
so many years; and yet he never taught me 
a particle of this, and that, and the other.” 

We are not saying for a moment that no 
architects are indifferent, and that no pupils 
have ground for complaint. We are merely 
pointing out that pupils, and especially their 
parents, not unfrequently complain through 
ignorance. They do not know when they 
are being well treated. Let us see, there- 
fore, what is comprised in a thorough 
architectural training. First, then, there is 
drawing, which is acquired rapidly by some 
and very slowly by others. The sort of 
drawing that is necessary varies much in 
the different branches of the profession. The 
pupils of the shed and factory architect 
require to rule straight lines neatly, and to 
draw plain plans to scale. Those of the 
artistic architect begin where the last-named 
leaves off, and require a thorough knowledge 
of detail, as well as great skill in execution, 
The decorative architect’s work needs these 
last accomplishments, with freehand drawing 
besides—enough by themselves to occupy a 
whole articleship, and to form the basis for a 
special type of practice. Merely geometrical 
drawing, again, is not enough. Hyery 
architect should be able to sketch rapidly 
in perspective as well as to draw care- 
fully in it, and to do either implies very 
considerable progress. But suppose drawing 
fairly mastered—a supposition which the 
charity that ‘‘ hopeth all things” may enter- 
tain—perhaps about one pupil in a dozen after 
four years’ work. Then comes construction. 
The rudiments of this will have been picked 
up in copying drawings and details. But to 
pursue the subject, to know the best ways of 
building eyen simple structures, and to 
understand why those ways are best, to go 
on to more complicated cases, to foresee the 
weaknesses which time will bring out, and 
to provide against them, to design, to 
calculate, and to invent new types of struc- 
ture. This is obviously a sort of training 
that will be going on fora lifetime. Every 
pupil should be made familiar with the 
beginnings of the science, but he will be far 
beyond the period of pupilage before he is 
thoroughly at home in it. 

The study of materials will naturally go 
on at the same time with that of construc- 
tion. With the pupil who lives in a large 
town, and keeps his eyes open, it will be 
always going on. Eyerywhere he will be 
able to learn, both from old buildings and 
new ones. In the former he will see what 
sorts of stone last, and what sorts decay, 
and he will notice whether the decay arises 
from bad material, or only from improper 
bedding. He will mark the shrinkage of 
joinery, and familiarise himself with the 
aspect of inferior wood. He will see how 
sappy edges begin to moulder, and ill- 
seasoned beams to twist. So in every trade 
he will be on the look-out for defects that he 
may guard himself against the causes that 
lead to them. Where buildings are in pro- 
gress he will narrowly watch the class of 
materials that are being supplied ; he will form 
his own opinion as to those that ought to be 
rejected, and be interested in ascertaining 
whether or no they are allowed to pass. 
Where foundations are being dug out he will 
judge as to their goodness or badness, and 
see whether proper means are adopted to 
make them secure. An immense amount 
of information is in this way accessible 
to every pupil as he goes along the 
streets. It does not matter whether 
the buildings he looks at are, or are not, 
being executed by the architect to whom! 


he is articled. If they are, an idle 
pupil may go about them day after day, and 
month after month, and be none the wiser 
for his wanderings ; and if they are not, a 
great deal of the training they can supply is 
open to everybody who cares to look and 
consider. There is no special magic about 
the buildings that are being put up from 
designs made in the pupil’s office. If he 
wants an excuse for not learning, he may 
make one up out of the fact—should it 
happen to be a fact—that his principal has 
few buildings in hand which are near enough 
to be accessible to him. But in towns like 
London, and like a hundred smaller ones. it 
is only an excuse. Materials may be studied 
in one building as well as in another, and 
where work is going on, or has gone oa, 
teaching is always going on, too, for those 
who have ears to hear it. 

That architectural training, again, is a 
very poor one which does not teach the 
student to think. Some pupils have a 
tendency to lapse into mere machines. Give 
them a drawing to copy, and they will copy 
it admirably. Give them them the smallest 
bit of work that requires thought and at once 
they are paralysed. Sketch out roughly, 
for instance, the ground plan of a cottage. 
and ask them to draw it to scale. A. perhaps 
will give his mind to it—will try to 
realise the requirements and to supply 
them. He may make mistakes, but they 
will be the mistakes that arise from im- 
perfect knowledge—the mistakes that are 
natural and excusable to anyone with only 
two or three years’ training. B., on the 
contrary, either from want of thought or 
from mistrust in his own abilities, will make 
mistakes of quite a different kind. A. may 
be depended on to see that every room has a 
door and a window, though he may put his 
doors and windows in places which are not 
the best. B., on the contrary, is as likely 
as not to leave out both doors and windows. 
Sometimes he does this from want of imagina- 
tion. To him the plan does not stand for a 
view showing the arrangement of a possible 
cottage, in which he can fancy himself walk- 
ing about, and going from one apartment to 
another. To him itis merely so many lines 
ruled in, some going lengthwise on the paper 
and some crosswise. Or perhaps he is so 
anxious not to put the doors and windows in 
bad places, that he falls into a state of irre- 
solution, and cannot make up his mind to 
show them at all. A remedy for this would 
be for him to make half-a-dozen alternative 
plans, showing doors and windows in dif- 
ferent positions. Out of these he might 
select the best, and by efforts of this sort 
he would effect real progress. In one 
way or another, progress of this sort 
is indispensable. The very essence of 
an architect’s work is the solving of 
problem after problem, of puzzle after 
puzzle. If he is anything, he is a fighter of 
difficulties, a conqueror of things too hard to 
be conquered by untrained intelligence: and 
he cannot begin too soon to strengthen his 
mental muscles and sinews for the labour of 
his life. In other words, he cannot begin 
too soon to plan and to design, and no more 
valuable training can be given to him than 
to let him assist in shaping the form and 
arrangement of some architectural work. 

If a pupil has gotin him this capacity for 
dealing with difficulties, sooner or later he is 
pretty sure to learn ali he needs. There is 
plenty of it: architecture proper, with the 
endless details of different styles ; the planning 
of the various sorts of buildings he is likely 
to be intrusted with; the local regulations 
which he will haye to conform to in different 
parts of the country; the laws and decisions 
about light and air cases; sanitation, drain- 
age, plumbing, warming, and vyentilation— 
with a list of other things that might stretch 
out to the crack of doom. Talk of learning 
them allin three years! Threescore years are 
far too short ; and if it were not that one class 
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of work falls to one architect’s share, and 
another class to another’s, it would be beyond 
the power of human faculties, in this 19th 
century, to be an architect at all. 


architectural unity is destroyed. We may |The last mentioned, made of grouping, may 
improve the facade by breaking it into a|be noticed in the adopted design for the 
centre and end wings, by pediments or | Municipal Buildings, Oxford, illustrated by 
pavilion roofs, but the composition stilllacks | usin July, and in the just-selected design 
that oneness and connection which we haye|for the Manchester Technical School we 
in the first case. The crowded window front} published last week. Here it will be noticed 
is the crww of modern architecture; how to| the windows are pleasingly grouped in twos 
bring it into any order or arrangement of 
parts is one of the chief difficulties in the 
design of buildings like hotels, blocks of 
industrial dwellings, and warehouses. _Re- 
quirements often inyolye a_ repetition of 
stories and windows of like size and 
proportion. A modern hotel or block of 
dwellings in flats calls for stories of similar 
height, and the windows are necessarily 
repeated on each floor. As quite a recent 
instance, we may mention the designs for 
the Manchester Technical School, which have 
just been exhibited, many of which repre- 
sent the main fronts filled by six stories of 
windows, perfectly flat, without any projec: 
tions or divisions. This number of floors 
had to be provided to accommodate the 
several departments and the competitors 
within the space of ground. Under these 
conditions it was impossible to adopt the 
more limited number of stories, and many 
of the designs represent, as a consequence, 
lofty facades to the principal streets filled 
with windows of a commonplace kind. The 
meagreness of many of the elevations sub- 
mitted is to be attributed to this cause. The 
many-storied structure for technical schools, 
industrial dwellings, and other similar 
purposes, opens up a new problem in 
architecture. How they can be made 
agreeable to the eye is a point for the 
architect to decide. The monstre American 
erections to which we haye referred display 
the first attempts to master the problem of 
putting as many stories as possible under one 
roof. The introduction of a massive rusti- 
cated basement or lower story of granite 
with wide semicircular arched entrance, 
with a yariation in the vertical lines of window 
openings, are features of merit. A low base- 
ment story of ordinary height would be 
crushed in appearance under 12 or 14 upper 
storiesabove 1t—it would look asifithad sunk 
into the ground. Exceptionally bold and 
massive treatments have been shown in the 
‘Auditorium Building,” Chicago, one of the 
largest and highest buildings of the kind in 
America. The third lower stories are of 
rough granite, with wide intervening piers 
between the windows, and above this the 
fenestration is comprised under a lofty arcade 
of recessed arches embracing four stories. 
The angles are massive and wide, and above 
the windows are arranged in pairs of two 
stories. The Title and Trust Company’s 
building has three lower main divisions or 
stories of granite. The windows are placed 
in pairs above, and the upper story forms an 
arcaded attic above a bold cornice forming a 
baleony. In other buildings of this class 
wide piers ascend between windows, arranged 
in pairs or triplets. All these attempts to 
introduce variety and unity in the fronts are 
worth study. 

We may in conclusion draw attention to 
two.or three modes of dealing with fronts of 
many stories. The worst is a large flat wall 
pierced by windows, eyenly spaced, and of 
similar size. The eye vainly strives to find 
order and rest; to detect design is impossible, 
for there is none. A second, and almost as 
unsatisfactory, is to divide each story hori- 
zontally by cornices or string-courses. The 
next mode is to pair the windows, to bring 
them together in vertical rows with wide 
intervening wall spaces, a plan that at once 
introduces order. If the openings themselves 
are varied in height and shape, an additional 
element of interest is given. Better still is 
the grouping of windows by placing them 
L », al in twos or threes; and this may take 
whole scale is reduced, and the dignity and! the form of lateral or side-by-side lights, 
tepose of the elevation is lost. It makes no | and those in tiers under one arch, Hach of 
difference if we make the block higher ; the | these methods may be illustrated by examples, 
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MANY-STORIED BUILDINGS. 


{hee requirement of height in modern 
buildings, or the number of stories, 
apart from sanitary considerations, has not, 
on the whole, been favourable to that digni- 
fied treatment of our architecture which we 
see in ancient examples. Restricted areas 
of site haye mainly brought about the change 
to which we draw attention. In nearly all 
our new streets this element is beginning to 
assert itself ina manner that cannot be said 
to exhibit any promise, rather sayouring of a 
multiplication of small and ordinary features. 
Comparing the work of the generation pre- 
ceding our own, a largeness of scale is con- 
spicuous in the elevations ; the columnar ordi- 
nance was proportioned to the whole or the 
upper half of the building, as we findin edifices 
like the Royal Exchange, the Bank of 
England, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; or, 
again, in Somerset House, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, Burlington House, and a number of 
other well-known buildings. In the Par- 
liament Houses even, with its numerous sub- 
divisions and elaboration of detail, we have 
a structure of two main stories. Theso are, 
perhaps, exceptional examples of edifices 
erected on picked sites, yet they serve to 
illustrate in a somewhat exaggerated manner 
the contrast between the old and new 
methods. The piled-up story is a modern 
invention to be seen in the huge club-houses 
and hotels in Northumberland-ayenue, the 
Victoria Embankment, at South Kensington, 
and many other parts of this overgrown 
metropolis. What it is destined to become 
we do not know, though we devoutly hope 
the craze will never reach the propor- 
tion it has done in Chicago and other cities 
of the States, where the ‘‘Manhattan” 
the ‘‘ Monadnock,” the ‘Title and Trust,” 
and others are buildings that have reached 
sixteen stories in height. To say nothing of 
this fashion of piling people in huge cases of 
layers or floors, we can estimate the effect of 
this vertical repetition of features, Where, 
we ask, is the architecture in this huge 
structure of piled-up stories? Such a 
building has lost all claim to the title of 
being architecturally designed, or to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with any of the 
single-storied or triple-storied structures of 
the Classical Revival. It is no longer a piece 
of architecture, but a collection of stories 
comparable to a chest of drawers or a case 
of pigeon-holes—a vertical repeat of one 
unit. No design runs through the composi- 
fon, as in the case of a facade with a 
single order, divided into parts as a pro- 
jecting centre and wings. Let us imagine 
two hypothetical treatments—one of an 
architecturally-divided building, and the 
other of the multiplication of stories. 
Let us take, as an instance of the first, a 
building of, say, 100ft. frontage and 50ft. 
in height, divided vertically into three stories, 
the lower one a bold basement, a principal 
floor of large windows, and a lower upper 
story. The two upper stories may form 
part of an ordinance of a single order of 
columns, as we see on the facade of the 
Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, and in that of 
Somerset House, both examples of the 
Palladian-Italian ; we hayein such a division 
of fenestration a dignified front. The facades 
of the Reform and Travellers’ Clubhouses in 
Pall Mall afford the same three-fold division 
of stories, only without columns, con- 
sidered by all competent authorities ex- 
cellent examples of the Astylar-Italian. 
Now add another story or two, and the 


superimposed and slightly projecting. Other 
modes of producing yariety are open, as, for 
instance, recessing, adyancing, alternating 
the series, &c. The horizontal division into 
stories is often overdone by string-courses, 
&e., the effect of which is to produce a piled- 
up or chest-of-drawers-like appearance ; but 
the vertical grouping, or what we may term 
the ‘‘pier and window” arrangement, has 
grown into favour with the revival of Italian, 
Flemish, and other varieties of Renaissance. 
A well-marked basement story and cornice 
below the upper tier of windows consider- 
ably break up and relieve the facade of many 
stories, and it is a marvel, too, what group- 
ing and gathering up the windows into 
vertical rows does. The same number of 
distributed single windows would produce 
an effect at once overcrowded and confusing. 
Our prodigious blocks of residential flats, 
monster hotels, and warehouses, which we 
find in every West-end suburb, Victoria- 
street, Knightsbridge, Kensington, Soho, 
and other parts, still encumber the ground 
with their senseless disregard of those prin- 
ciples of distributing their many stories and 
windows. 
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SEASIDE DWELLINGS. 


“THE seaside dwelling is a typical structure 

of its kind, in which a small frontage 
with a display of bay windows and balconies 
leads one to expect superior accommodation 
to that afforded in the ordinary town house; 
but the expectation is not realised. The 
value of sea-frontage has restricted one 
important dimension, which is felt as much 
in the streets at right angles to the front, 
where the attempt has evidently been to get 
as many houses as possible in the short 
distance between one street and another. We 
find this to be the rule at Brighton, Hast- 
bourne, Worthing, and, in fact, all places 
where the sea -frontage is the great 
consideration. With such a condition 
we can expect little but cramped pas- 
sages and stairs, small rooms, and defi- 
cient office accommodation. That many of 
these houses were built as private dwelling- 
houses at a time when the town was just 
growing into popular fayour may explain 
the insufficient attention paid to planning, 
As boarding houses or apartments they were 
not intended ; the system of en suite apart- 
ments or ‘‘ flats” had not become acclimatised 
when half these dwellings were erected. The 
migrating Londoner was scarcely so well 
known. He now demands superior accom- 
modation, and desires to have all his rooms, 
if possible, on one floor. It is extraordinary 
that with a regular ‘‘ season” of residence 
by the seaside, so little has been done, except 
in one or two well-known resorts, to adapt the 
old-fashioned house to the new requirements: 
In many of the houses eyen the en swite 
arrangement has not been introduced, 
the separate landing entrance to each room 
remains, with all the attendant inconyeni- 
ence arising from different families occupy- 
ing the same floor. In many houses situated 
in the main front and side streets of Brighton 
and Worthing this sort of accommodation 
has to be endured. Ina few houses a door- 
way has been made between the front and 
back rooms, thus converting them into dis- 
tinct flats; but a great deal more is wanted. 
The conveniences are, perhaps, downstairs, 
also small and cramped, or some kind of 
improyised projection has been made at each 
landing for the purpose. Externally the 
bay window is a recognised feature in most 
‘seaside towns; it is sometimes carried up to 
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passages and lobbies, the whole width and height 
of which frontage must be on a street or area 
open to the sky, and at least 30ft. wide opposite 
the entire frontage. In this frontage there must 
be at least one exit, in no cass less than 5ft. in 
width, with such greater width as an allowance 
of 20in. for each one hundred persons which the 
building may at any time contain, will, in the 
aggregate, be required. There must also. be 
another independent exit of the same capacity, or 
independent exits of the same aggregate capacity, 
to a place open to the sky. This arrangement, I 
take it, holds good for each ‘ compartment, 
division, and gallery of such building,’’ as afore- 
said. 

Sir Eyre M. Shaw sums up this question by 
saying that ‘‘in at least one country on the Con- 
tinent the rule is that two exits are required to 
be provided for 300 persons, and three exits for 
500, and the principle of making not only the 
size, but also the number, of exits bear some 
recognised proportion to the audience is decidedly 
a good one, and might with advantage be adopted 
here.”’ 

So much detail is apt to become confusing ; 
but the importance placed upon this question by 
other countries demands our undivided attention, 
in order that we may the more easily understand 
the spirit in which the rule of the London 
County Council, which specially governs the 
width of the entrances and exits to a theatre, 
is framed. No. 15 of the regulations enforces 
that ‘every staircase, landing, lobby, corridor, 
or passage intended for the use of not more than 
400 persons of the audience shall be formed of 
fire-resisting materials, and shall not be less than 
4ft. 6in. wide; but if communicating with any 
portion of the house intended for the accommo- 
dation of a larger number of the audience than 
400 persons, it shall be increased in width by 
Gin. for every additional 100 persons until a 
maximum width of 9ft. be obtained.” I am 
personally of opinion that it is not well to in- 
crease the width of an exit beyond 6ft., and 
should the numbers accommodated in any sec- 
tion of the theatre demand a further width of 
exit, that the number of exits should be increased 
rather than the width of the existing ones. This 
is especially the case in corridors and staircases, 
where, if an excessive width is attained, the 
people no longer have the support of the walls to 
prevent them falling and being trodden to death. 
The actual exit door itself, of course, cannot be 
too wide. I would rather see three exits of 
6ft. each than two exits of 9ft. each. 

In the report of the special committee of the 
Franklin Institute on the prevention of fires in 
theatres, which is dated April 18th, 1883, a 
series of rules were presented, the first of which 
bears directly upon the question of exit, and 
which I think should receive our special 
notice, It reads that ‘all corridors should in- 
crease in width from the theatre to the open 
air.” This, of course, requires that the external 
exit doors should be wider than those by which 
the audience pass from the auditorium into the 
corridors, and is a further development of the 
principle advocated in the last chapter with 
regard to gangways widening towards the 
exit. 

I mentioned above the desirability of making 
all the exits serve as entrances, when carrying 
out the rule of a dual system from all parts. 
This, however, would, while entailing duplicate 
entrances to each division of the audience, 
demand a double set of pay-boxes, money-takers, 
check-takers, &c., and would so increase the 
working expenses of the house as to practically 
forbid its adoption in small theatres. I think 
the practical remedy is the adoption of the sym - 
metrical plan. In large theatres, such as Drury 
Lane, where there are two entrances to the pit, 
one is frequently used as an ‘ early door,’’ wher3 
admission can be obtained sooner than at the 
ordinary entrance, by the payment of a higher 
price. This isa managerial arrangement which 
only affects the architect in so far that it is well 
to provide a pay-box to each entrance, which is 
also an exit, in order to meet the requirement of a 
special entrance under such circumstances. 

Tt has been my object, so far as my knowledge 
has allowed me, to draw the attention of the 
readers of the Burtp1nc News, in these articles, to 
the views of the various authorities upon the 
individual details which we have had from time 
fo time under review in the preceding chapters. 
It will be seen from the above that the views 
which all authorities have with regard to the 
vastly important question of exit appear to be the 


the upper floor, and in the side or off-streets 
' it becomes a boon, as it allows a vicw to be 
had of the sea from eyery front room. In 
the larger houses, facing the sea, the bay 
is often combined with a baleony, which 
forms a sort of connecting outside corridor 
between the bays. In many of the new 
residences at West Brighton this arrange- 
ment is quitecommon. Much may be done 
nevertheless to vary the design by making 
bayed projections, and by a better class of 
ironwork than that usually met with, which is 
exceedingly commonplace and weak-looking. 
The loggia is seldom found ag an integral 
part of the design. Even in the “Grand” 
and Métropole Hotels we have stereotyped 
forms of balconies that break up the facades 
into horizontal parts without vertical sup- 
ports, The old-fashioned stucco and paint, 
too, appear to hold supremacy in many of 
these towns. Along the Brighton front two 
or three innovations have been made, one by 
a terrace of large houses at the West-end, 
which serve to break agreeably the long line 
of white painted stucco. “But the air 
of 18th - century respectability and cor- 
rectness still lingers over George IV.’s 
marine residence, and the palatial squares 
and crescents seem to repel the less 
Classical and fashionable taste of brick Re- 
naissance, with its angle turrets and gables. 
The experiment, at least, can hardly be said 
to have succeeded along the sea front, where 
there is such a predominance of the seyerer 
lines; certainly the freer and picturesque 
varieties make the contrast too violent. The 
bayed or circular-shaped front seen in some 
towns of this class, notably at Brighton, is a 
bold and welcome change on the straight 
front, as the lines of fenestration become 
varied, and the windows at the sides of the 
curye enable a wide prospect to be enjoyed. 
More might be made of this kind of eleva- 
tion and that with splayed sides; but the 
builders of houses in these resorts are con- 
tent to follow the traditional type of dwell- 
ing, without looking for better models. The 
building of seaside towns is purely a com- 
mercial or speculative concern, and archi- 
tectural designs find little favour among 
local builders. The few good houses one 
sees are by London men, who, however, are 
ignorant of the essential requirements of 
Seaside dwellings, and have made such 
glaring mistakes as to aspect, and to details 
like weather-proof casements, that the local 
builder profits by their deficiencies, and with 
exulting scorn points to the London archi- 
tect’s blunders. 


TO — 
THEATRES.—IX. 


By Ernust A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


S° far it has been my duty to explain the 
position of a theatre, its division, and 
arrangements of the interior of the auditorium, 
My next task is to endeavour to describe the 
means of entrance and exit to the street for each 
part of the house. 

Every section of the auditorium should have at 
least two exits leading directly into the street, 
one or both of which exits being used as the 
entrance. Were it possible, it would be a great 
benefit to the public if every exit were also used as 
an entrance; for it is found that an audience will 
invariably depart by the way it came in to a 
theatre. Were the people, therefore, admitted 
by two separate ways to each division of the 
auditorium, there would, of a certainty, be 
insured a nightly usage of all the exits provided. 
A theatre may have as many exits in proportion 

the number of people accommodated therein, | 
and yet be sadly deficient of the necessary means 
of escape in the case of alarm or panic. Exits 
that are not known to, and cannot be easily 
found by, the audience are of very little ser- 
Vice indeed ; it is money thrown away to con- 
Struct them. The way of escape should be go 
Placed as to be most readily accessible by the 
audience ; it should not be long or tortuous, and 
it should always lead directly into a public street, 
and not be met by any other stream on the 
Way out. An exit must be “separate” its entire 


length. I mustat once, before going deeper into 
the question, refer to the London County Council's 
tenth regulation on entrances and exits, which 
reads as follows :— 

‘* Two separate exits, not leading into the same 
thoroughfare or way, shall be providel to every 
tier or floor of such premises. 

‘* If any tier or floor shall be divided into two 
parts, two separate exits, not leading into the 
same thoroughfare or way, shall be provided to 
each of such parts. 

‘‘Such exits shall be arranged so as to afford a 
ready means of egress from both sides of each 
tier or floor, and shall lead directly into a 
thoroughfare or way.” 

Now the last part of this regulation clearly 
calls for a symmetrical plan, with exits in corre- 
sponding positions on each side of the auditorium 
and on every tier, so as to afford a ready means 
of egress from both sides of each tier. Where 
that is carried out, anyone entering on the 
right, and seeing a similar door on the left 
marked ‘Exit,’ would naturally feel that 
they could ifind a way out, corresponding with 
the way in by which they entered. This 
point is briefly touched upon in Chapter IT. 
of this series of articles (page 140, Buitprne 
News of July 29, 1892); but its importance is so 
great in my mind I cannot refrain upon further 
notice of it, especially considering the demand 
contained in the rules which govern the London 
architect in preparing his plans. As I have else- 
where observed, it is clearly the duty of the 
architect to design his building so as to 
reduce the chances of panic to a minimum, 
and one of the chief provisions to this end 
is short and unobstructed exits, Every- 
thing in and about a theatre should tend 
to make the audience have confidence in 
their own security, and give them a feeling that, 
should anything happen, they would be able to 
help themselves without causing injury to others. 
Where people feel, or think, they are safe, the 
chances of danger are small. Simplicity in the 
plan, and uniformity in the two sides of the 
house, tend towards the solution of the difficulty. 
Thus, where there is a pit entrance on the one 
side, a pit exit should be found on the other ; 
where there is a gallery staircase on the right, a 
gallery staircase should be found on the left, and 
so on for each tier or division of the audience. 
People—I repeat—as a rule, naturally desire to 
leave a building by the door by which they enter, 
and if seems it is only by making the two sides 
of a theatre alike that the public will find the 
exits provided. The audience should be taught 
the way out of a theatre by habit; to speak of 
‘‘alarm exit,’’ ‘‘ fire exit,” “ exit in cage of need,” 
is only to encourage nervousness. The sug- 
gestions of danger should never be breathed ina 
building where human beings are packed. 

The number of exits required in foreign 
countries for each tier of the auditorium varies 
but little from the dual system demanded by the 
London County Council. Italy, however, re- 
quires three exits from the pit, each delivering 
separately into the street; and in Hamburg, for 
every two hundred persons for which accommo- 
dation is provided, there must be at least one 
exit, while in Brussels a width of exit of 3ft. 3in. 
is required for every one hundred persons. 

In Austria it is enacted that the exits must be 
of such a number as to allow the theatre to be 
emptied in four minutes, and the size of the 
doors is specified to be at least 4ft. 10in. wide by 
9ft. Sin. in height. 1ft. for every seventy 
persons is the basis for the calculation of exit 
space adopted in Glasgow; but where separate 
exits are provided for the different tiers, they 
must not be less than 4ft. in width. New York 
requires each exit to be at least 5ft. in the clear, 
and every theatre accommodating three hundred 
persons must have two such exits, and when 
accommodating five hundred persons at least 
three exits must be provided for every additional 
hundred, or part of a hundred; above this an 
increased width of 20in. must be allowed. : 

The Boston regulations as to exits should not 
be overlooked. In this city the audience-hall 
and each compartment, division, and gallery 
of every theatre must respectively have at 
least two independent exits; as far apart as may 
be. Every such exit must have a width of at 
least 20in. for every hundred persons which the 
hall, compartment, division, or gallery from 
which it leads is capable of containing, and no 
exit may be less than 5ft. wide. Every theatre 
in Boston must have a frontage as wide as the 
widest part of the auditorium, including side 
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same on principle, and differ only asto degree, I 
have, however, to consider other opinions before 
leaving the subject. Sir Eyre M. Shaw says that 
the external street approaches should invariably 
be kept free and unobstructed, as they may at 
any moment be required for a rush of the 
audience, and such of the inlets as also form the 
exits should be not less numerous than the in- 
ternal divisions of the auditorium, according to 
prices. Each inlet should be easy of entrance at 
its outside point, well lighted, free from small 
projections or obstructions likely to cause injury, 
quite free from steps at any point where a crush 
is likely to take place, and gradually narrowing 
to the width of the narrowest internal passages 
through which the visitors have to reach their 
seats. The same writer remarks that: ‘‘ The 
means of ingress and egress are not at present”’ 
[1876 is, I believe, the year in which these 
remarks were made] ‘‘ what they ought to be is 
abundantly shown in many theatres by the 
practice of having a light piece to play the 
audience in, and another to play them out, a 
practice which, as far as can be judged, seems to 
have arisen solely through the difficulty ex- 
perienced in filling and clearing the place when 
there is no panic. Where this is not done a 
large portion of the audience leave their seats 
before the conclusion of the performance, to 
avoid the inconvenience and delay of having to 
join the crowd in corridors and passages too small 
for the purpose.’’ Since this was written 
matters have somewhat changed, and I do not 
think the custom of playing ‘‘ curtain raisers” is 
so universal now; from which it may be perhaps 
judged, according to this argument, that the 
ingress and egress to theatres have improved of 
late years. At any rate, such is the popular 
belief, which, I think, is well founded, and 
trust may not be mistaken. My personal know- 
ledge does not lead me to speak fully of provincial 
theatres. 

Another writer, speaking of exits, remarks that 
the safety of an audience depends more upon 
judiciously-arranged means of egress than upon 
any precautionary system of fire appliances or 
fire-resisting construction: panic may develop 
itself at any moment without adequate cause. 
False alarms and imaginary fears may be pro- 
ductive of a more serious panic than the presence 
of real danger. ‘‘There should be means of 
escape from the building sufficient to withstand 
the sudden and extraordinary pressure of a 
stampede without the exits becoming congested.”’ 
It has been pointed out that one man alone in 
topmost gallery would naturally run downstairs 
to the open air, on the call of alarm, without 
injury, and that provision should be made for a 
similar safe exit for a crowd—a difficult problem. 

The usages and customs of a London theatre 
compel the mixing together of certain sections of 
the audience in one common vestibule, or en- 
trance hall, whether for ingress or egress. 
For instance, it is customary for the stalls, dress 
circles, private boxes, and upper circle, to enter 
by the main entrance, to which is usually attached 
a spacious and somewhat attractive hall or 
vestibule, which is used as one of the exits from 
these parts, each of which, however, should be 
provided with an additional and separate exit into 
the street, apart from that passing through the 
vestibule. The mixing of any two or more 
sections of the audience within the building is a 
bad custom, and to avoid any difficulties of 
egress through a common entrance vestibule, the 
London County Council's eleventh regulation 
appears to have been framed. 

‘* Where vestibules are provided not more than 
three tiers and floors (or where such tiers or 
floors are divided into two or more parts, such 
parts of tiers or floors) shall communicate with 
one vestibule. 

‘‘The width of each vestibule shall be at least 
one-third greater than the united width of all 
the doorways and passages that lead thereto. 

‘‘The united widths of all the doorways or 
passages that lead from a vestibule towards a 
thoroughfare or way, shall be at least of the same 
width as such vestibule.’’ 

The necessity of providing exits through a 
commom crush room or vestibule, where the 
better class of people who frequent the theatre 
may wait for their carriages, is obvious. The 
above regulation should secure an uninterrupted 
exit for each division. 

The New York regulations provide a common 
place of exit and entrance for the main floor of 
the auditorium and the first gallery, provided the 
capacity be equal to the aggregate capacity of 


persons, or less. 
vestibule to the street cannot be less than three 
in number, with a minimum width of Sit. 2in. 
each. Where a theatre contains more than 1,000 
persons, lft. 11}in. has to be added to this for 
every additional 100 seats. 
with the question of exits, apart from the con- 
sideration of passages, staircases, and corridors— 
this must follow, as also the special means of 
arrangement needed in entrances, apart from 
exits, which will be my next consideration. 
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the outlets from the main floor and the said 
gallery. 

In St. Petersburg the vestibules must be 
spacious and surround the parterre on three 
sides, with sufficient number of exits without 
internal lobbies, the exterior lobbies must be 
spacious and not less than 7ft. wide. The 
collective width of the exits on the outside from 
the vestibule must not be less than 4ft. 8in. for 
every 150 persons accommodated. In Paris the 


total width of the openings communicating from 
the passages to the vestibule must not be less 


than 19ft, 7in. for theatres containing 1,000 
The external doors from the 


So far, I have dealt 


a 
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A SMALL SHOOTING-BOX. 


ULCAN is: first, ‘‘ Nil Nisi Bonum’”’ is 
second, and ‘‘ Smilash the Goth’’ comes in 


third for this subject, which is the last of the 
1891—92 series. 
over the work of the session, so to speak, and see 
whose points of merit determine the award of the 
prizes which we offered. 


Now we shall proceed to go 


The following are the conditions printed for 


the guidance of the competitors :— 


A gentleman’s small shooting-box, for site on 


a Scotch Moor, to be built of stone and roofed 
with slate. 
sumed to fall one in ten from the N.W. toS8.E., 
the latter being the aspect for the front of the 
house. 
porch and entrance hall (12ft. wide), one living- 
room 24ft. by 18ft., or of that area, and adapted 
for billiards. 
room, kitchen and offices, five best bedrooms, and 
two servants’ rooms. 
and an exposed position is contemplated. Scale, 
8ft. to the inch. Two plans, two elevations, 
section, and view. Plans, if desired, may be 16ft. 
to the inch. The game larder to be detached 
from the house. 


The ground line of the land is pre- 
The accommodation to provide a good 


A small smoking-room and a gun- 


No half-timber to be used, 


‘‘Vulcan,’’ in point of style, shows a know- 


ledge of old Scottish work, and the difficulty of 
obtaining quaint conceits or special detail executed 
away from everywhere on a Scotch moor has been 
kept well in mind. The exposed position, too, 
on such a site necessitates a very simple type of 
work; while the local mannerism adopted by the 
author in his composition, if not strikingly 
original, seems appropriate. 
the hall from the driving rain only moderately 
well, having openings on its three external sides ; 
and, moreover, as the hall only obtains light from 
windows opening into the porch, it would not be 
so light as might be desired. The staircase, too, 
would gain by having a more decidedly extensive 
window. In section its size seems ample; but 
the plan shows a sash similar in width only 
to those of the 
passage also might have had more light with 
advantage. 
plan, and should like it better but for some 
matters affecting the lighting, as in the points 
above, or on the bedroom floor, where the lobbies 
look rather dark. The bedrooms hardly accommo- 


The porch screens 


living-room. The servery 


In a general way we like the 


date the beds, as drawn, so well as could be 


wished, except perhaps in the chamber over the 
porch. In this room, however, the door opens 


uncomfortably on to the landing. In the others the 
bed, considering the area of the apartments under 
notice, is needlessly close to the doorways. The 
servants’ bedrooms are much better in this respect. 

‘‘Nil Nisi Bonum’”’ is decidedly more out of 
the ordinary in style, and aims, not without a 
degree of success, at originality. Unfortunately 
we cannot add that the composition is quite so 
satisfactory in plan as others which are, perhaps, 
less original. In a small house, particularly one 
conceived on a square, long passages are extremely 
inconvenient. Take the entrance and notice how 
the servant in admitting visitors must insure all 
coming into the hall before she can get past, or 
else the door must be shut in their faces to per- 
mit of her going back into the house, Then 
observe that immediately facing the front door 
stands a blank wall, a most ugly arrange- 
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ment, as anyone can see. Again, every 
time a person calls, those in the house 
passing from the living room to the first 
floor have to do so by way of the narrow 
passage just referred to. Upstairs we reach a 
long ugly passage leading up to the w.c. door 
before any of the bedrooms are reached. The 
rooms are too awkward in shape for sleeping 
apartments, excepting the one over the living 
rom. The w.c. out of the hall occupies the 
place which a stranger might mistake for the 
entrance porch. Externally the elevations are 
curious, and the little lead flat to the rear of the 
tower seems but a poor expedient. There is, 
notwithstanding, a quaintness which at least 
gives an interest to the composition, and it 
might, if built, look suitable. We do not say 
that it is suitable, and, indeed, both designs are 
rather too ambitious in character. ‘* Smilash the 
Goth’? makes his house too much like a villa 
intended for the southern parts of England. 
This is a very common fault with other com- 
petitors, few of whom have entered into the 
spirit of the proposal quite so freely as we could 
have wished. The wind and sweeping rains on 
a Scotch moor would soon wreck some of the 
flimsy and fanciful cottage-ornélike dwellings 
of which plans have been sent in. What is 
wanted really are thick walls, and very strong, 
simple roofs, capable of weathering any storm. 
‘¢Smilash the Goth’’ is never, however, care- 
less in important matters, and he has given 
us in the main a really good house, if only 
our site had been elsewhere. The w.c, out 
of the porch is a mistake, The smoking- 
room in a shooting-box might have led 
out of the hall, so as not to have rendered it 
necessary for a smoker on a cold night to 


come into the open porch before going 
to bed. ‘True, the verandah connects it 


with the living-room, but that on a pour- 
ing night, would also be a very wet place. 
There is too much glass in the living-room for 
such a district, nearly all one side of the apart- 
ment being occupied by window. The carvings 
to the facades are needless. The interior 
panelling is in good taste and pretty. ‘ Unitate 
Fortior’’ sends a capital plan; but it has one 
serious fault—a dark hall and darker landing 
upstairs. With a little modification of the gun- 
room, which is a mere lobby, and the staircase 
windows both back and front, this objection 
might have been obviated. The elevations are 
commonplace, and details of the plan are thought- 
lessly contrived. Examples of this are a seat in 
the vestibule, cutting into the steps up to the 
hall, Either it must be 2ft. or 2ft. 3in. high, or 
the top step must be above the seat at the upper 
end. The chimney corner is in the darkest part 
of the living-room, and being immediately 
located between the servery and main doorways, 
is absolutely without comfort, ‘‘ Black Prince ”’ 
has improved. His house would be more 
at home in Surrey. The gun-room in 
the centre of the house is not a good 
position ; but for an ordinary residence, the 
arrangements leave little to complain of, seeing 
that a drawing-room was notasked for, ‘‘Symbol” 
is neat, and makes a fairly convenient plan, but 
parapets with narrow gutters are best avoided, 
and the attics would be very cold. ‘Sphinx ” 
gives solid walls throughout, but the long passage 
on the ground-floor is a poor affair. Outside 
the treatment looks flimsy. ‘‘ Supervision”’ is 
plainer, but ineffective in his design. The 
kitchen door facing the main entrance is a fault, 
and the wasteful landing as big as the hall is 
another. ‘Clansman” furnishes a dwelling of 
merit, but it is not a shooting-box adapted for 
Scotland. The south-east front is pretty with 
the coupled bays. The flower balcony between 
is all very well, but destroys the privacy of 
the two principal bedrooms entirely. “ Q. E. F.’” 
means to be solid in his work, and with 
more ‘‘go’’ in his elevations, his design would 
have taken a better place. We commend him 
for the simplicity of the entrance-front, which 
would do well enough, and looks likely to be a 
success, if executed. ‘‘B,’’ in a circle, makes 
his house look too tall, and it is adapted for a 
suburban site. The elevations with stepped 
gables, drawn in brown ink, display taste, but 
not suitability, for our shooting-box. ‘‘ Rosen- 
berger”? puts himself out of court by ignoring 
the club rule as to the size of paper to be us 
His plan is original and uncommonly quaint, 
displaying evidence of capability, as do the 
elevations; but his perspective is quite unworthy 
of such a designer—indeed, it spoils his work. 
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We shail hope ‘ Rosenberger ’’ 
tribute, and follow the rules of the club more 
closely. The other designs come in the following 
order of merit :—‘ Ajax,” “St. Hughes,” 
*‘Cottager,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘Black and White,” 
** Wyandotte,” ‘‘ Neufardi,” « Phoenix,” ‘‘ York- 
shire Tradition,’’ ‘Box,’ ‘Sweet Auburn,” 
* Old Postage Stamp,” “Sector,” ““ White Rose,” 
**The Baron’s Dwarf,’’ and ‘ Peterborough.”’ 
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The town council of Weymouth have decided to 
seek Parliamentary powers to borrow £20,000 for 
the development of the harbour, 
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NEW SHOREHAM CHURCH, SUSSEX.* 


4 Pie sketch, taken from the north transept, 
shows the Norman work of the crossings, 
and a peep into the elaborate Early English 
choir. New Shoreham Church was probably 
erected about 1100, and contains examples of 
Norman, Transitional, and Early English archi- 
tecture, besides additions in a later style. When 
complete it must have beena stately edifice, with 
a bold cruciform plan. The nave has long been 


* We gave a measured drawing of the east end of this 
church, by Mr. Maurice B, Adams, in the Buripine 
News of July 28th, 1871. 
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destroyed, but substantial evidences of its pre- 
existence remain, The portions of the church 
now remaining comprise choir, with side aisles, 
transepts, and tower. Externally the walls of 
the choir rise higher than those of the transept, 
two massive flying buttresses supporting the 
groined roof, R. Owen Axtzsopr. 
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The Chiswick Local Board have applied to the 
Board of Trade for their sanction to a contract with 
Messrs, Bourne and Grant for the electric-lighting 
of the parish, and the contractors are ready to 
proceed, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN PALL MALL. 


| Rages Photographic Society of Great Britain 
opened last Monday their annual exhibition 
of photographs in the galleries of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, and we may say at once that the 
collection compares favourably with previous 
gatherings. The architectural subjects, how- 
ever, do not strike us as being so important as in 
previous years either in numbers or in the 
novelty of interest in the buildings chosen for 
representation. Mr. J. B. Scott shows an 
interior of Carlisle Cathedral by a collodio- 
chloride print taken direct from the building. 
The view represents the vast east window 
and the choir, but the picture seems wanting 
in brightness. Mr. Harold Baker is far 
more happy in his two capital groups entitled 
“A Few Old Buildings,’ which include 
such specimens of historic Domestic archi- 
tecture as Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire ; 
Woollas Hall, Worcestershire ; and Somershall 
Herbert, Derbyshire, three charming old dwell- 
ings always worth illustrating. He shows a few 
good interiors, some of which we recognise ; but 
as the subjects have no titles one or two are diffi- 
cult of identification. Colonel J. Gale obtains a 
medal, which he richly deserves, for ‘‘ The In- 
coming Tide,’’ and sends other admirable studies, 
such as ‘‘A Cottage Doorway’’ and ‘‘ Flatford 
Bridge.” Mr. C. Essenhigh Corke, of Sevenoaks, 
is well represented by some of his beautiful 
photographs of Knole Park, Kent, some of which 
we have already illustrated. The whole collection 
makes a valuable addition to an architect’s 
library. Medals are deservedly awarded to Mr. 
H. Yeo’s subject-picture, ‘‘ Blowing Bubbles,’’ 
and Mr. A. R. Dresser takes another for a 
view of Aylesford. Mr. Harry Tolley exhibits 
a masterful print of ‘‘Limestone Rocks in 
Derbyshire,’ and near this another, called ‘‘ Out 
of the Marsh a Fir-tree Grew.’? The grand 
salon of the Vatican Library is the subject of an 
unsurpassed bromide enlargement by Mr. Henry 
Little, showing the arabesques and mural 
paintings, as well as the splendid exhibits in this 
national museum, to great adyantage and in the 
fullest detail. The same artist sends a view of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and a similar, but more speci- 
ally interesting, study of the south end of the 
roof of St. Mark’s at Venice, giving a bird’s-eye 
group of gables, pinnacles, and skylines. Close 
by this last frame is a triptych series of smaller 
photographs, by Mr. Richard Keene in his best 
manner, of Dunfermline Abbey, showing the north 
porch, an interior from the N.W., and Major 
Bruce’s tomb by Foley. The first named is ex- 
quisite for artistic spirit and treatment of light 
and shade. Dr.T. H. Morton contributes a set 
of views from Canterbury Cathedral, including all 
the familiar points of interest ; and Mr. 8. Bourne 
exhibits a big picture of Calder Abbey from the 
east, illustrating that ruin and the surrounding 
trees with appreciative skill, making quite a 
telling picture. “Tired Out,’’ by Mr. H. Stevens, 
is a character study of a cat and dog fast asleep, 
which at once appeals to popular fancy, while as 
a piece of technical photography it deserves 
special mention. ‘‘ Worn Out” is a medal 
picture by Mr. J. E. Austin, taken direct with a 
spectacle lens. An old man is critically examin- 
ing an old Dutch clock, and his expression clearly 
indicates that it is a case of ‘‘No go.” Mrs. 
Main secures a medal for six Alpine snow scenes, 
called ‘‘ Frost and Sunshine,’’ and no doubt her 
work is as good as it can be. Mr. A. Kemp 
obtained a rare specimen of character in the model 
of ‘‘ My First Love,’’ an ancient dame of many 
summers now far advanced in the late autumn of 
life, and therefore possibly all the fresher in the 
memories of her distant springtime. Messrs. 
Elliott and Son show a remarkable green carbon 
enlargement ofa seascape, 7ft. long by 5ft. high, 
from a whole-plate negative by Birt Acres. It is 
a study of the waves rolling— 
“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea!” 


It is pieced up in three sections, but makes a 
very remarkable specimen of photographic art, 
and has easily obtained a medal. The ruins of 
Netley Abbey furnishes Mr. W. Scorer with a 
picturesque subject for his fine big view (285), 
and the same hand sends a large platinum-toned 
view of Portsmouth New Town Hall, showing 
that very dignified copy of its prototype at Leeds 
to great advantage. In reality, the close 
proximity of the overhead railway almost touch- 
ing the building seriously mars the Classical 
repose of the edifice; but this is avoided in the 
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picture here given. Mr. W. Thomas contributes 
a lot of small prints which interested us particu- 
larly. ‘‘An Old-time Garden,” with its form- 
ality, cut yews, and terraced wall, showing the 
old manor house hard by. The title is missing, 
but no doubt remains as to its thoroughly 
English character and admirable suitability for 
much that makes the charm of an historic, artistic 
home. As a striking contrast to this reposeful 
garden is the landscape gardener’s naturalesque 
showpiece in Mr. Alfred Rothschild’s grounds 
at ‘‘ Halton,” Tring, Herts (286), depicted 
here so well by Mr. H. Bedford Lemere. The 
Mansion is an expensive house done in the French 
chateau style, designed and built by Messrs. 
Cubitt a few years ago. By way of a formal 
conceit in the lawn by the side of the park-like 
approach to the house, we noticed a vast, half- 
basket-shaped bed some ten feet over, and heaped 
up to give the rounded form, with a real wicker 
bottom and handle, the side of the basket form 
being built up of a series of Echeveria secunda 


glauca, set out to imitate the woven diaper of a 


basket. In the head of this basket-bed are 
planted a wealth of all kinds of flowers, grow- 
ing, of course, at right angles to their supposed 
container. Handel’s Organ in Little Stanmore 
Church, near Edgware, is represented by Mr. 
J. H. Gear. This organ was erected by Jordans 
for the Duke of Chandos, who employed Handel 
as his Chapel Master, and rebuilt Stanmore 
(Parva) Church in 1718 in the ‘‘ stately pompous 
and uncommon’? Classic of the Early 18th 
century. 3 


‘On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawls the saints of Verrio and La-guerre.”’ . 


Thus wrote Pope in satire, but no doubt 
La-guerre and Bellucci did decorate the church, 
though Verrio died ten years too soon. The 
organ stands in a chamber behind the altar, form- 
ing a recess the whole width of the chancel. The 
opening is, however, only little wider than the 
the altar. The idea for a church is theatrical, 
but musically the effect is soft and sweet. 
Handel composed ‘‘ Esther” here and 20 anthems 
on this organ. Mr. C. Court Cole, of Oxford, 
sends a first-rate series illustrating the windows 
of Christ Church Cathedral, some of which we 
hope to illustrate shortly. Herr J. B. Obernetter, 
of Munich, sends some photograyures from 
Albert Durer and Rembrandt’s drawings and 
etchings, which are highly interesting, and the 
Autotype Company show another of ‘‘ Christ in 
the Carpenter's Shop,’’ from the mural painting 
by Mr. W. B. Lance, which we illustrated on 
Feb. 5th last from St. Mary’s School, Wantage. 
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A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL HISTORY. 


Ah names of Alan of Walsingham and 
William of Wykeham are familiar to every 
student of English architecture. Hach was an 
ecclesiastic of high rank— Walsingham was Prior 
of the great convent at Ely, and Wykeham was 
Bishop of Winchester. And each was an archi- 
tect who really designed and executed the works 
which bear his name, and did not, like so many 
other Medizvalecclesiastics, simply get the credit 
due to nameless artists who worked under his 
nominal control, or worked with money which 
he had given or bequeathed. Alan of Walsing- 
ham actunlly designed and constructed the famous 
lantern over the crossing of Ely Cathedral, and 
the beautiful Lady Chapel which adjoins the 
church, while the architectural record of Wyke- 
ham is as well attested and covers a much wider 
field. When, at the age of twenty-three, he was 
first presented to King Edward III., this priest 
already hada tested skill in archite>ture ; at the 
age of thirty-four he was given charge of all the 
royal works at Windsor, where he built the new 
ward of the castle and the chapel for the Order 
of the Garter ; he renovated many other fortresses 
and constructed a new one at Queenborough at 
the mouth of the Medway ; while Dean of Saint- 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London he rebuilt his 
church (where the Post Office now stands) ; and 
while Bishop of Winchester he reconstructed the 
nave of his cathedral, and built, as well as paid 
for, Winchester School and New College in 
Oxford. 

Walsingham’s work was done in the second 
quarter of the 14th century, when the Decorated 
style had passed into its second or “ flowing”’’ 
stage. Wykeham, who was born in 1324 and 


| died in 1404, was the most active agent in the 
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establishment and early development of the Per- 
pendicular style. Both, therefore, belong to the 
later period of Gothic art, and when this fact 
is remembered, the figures assume a sg 
significance. In addition to their personalinterest, 
as the figures of great architects, they have a 
representative interest as illustrating the English 
architectural profession in their time, and as 
enabling us to compare it with the French archi- 
tectural profession of the same time. And such 
a comparison broadens and deepens in significance 
as we grow to understand that it illustrates the 
whole course of Medieval architectural develop- 
ment in the two countries, and that this, in its 
turn, illustrates broad national developments in 
the most striking way. 

The names of Walsingham and Wykeham 
show that, down to the very last days of Gothic 
art, a state of things existed in England as regards 
the erection of great buildings which had ceased 
to exist in France centuries before ; and when we 
ask the reason, we find it in the different political 
and social conditions of the two countries. — 

Look into every French history of Medieval 
architecture and you will find it arranged under 
two general heads: L’architecture romane and 
L'architecture gothique, or ogivale ; and in English 
books you find these same headings : Romanesque 
Architecture and Gothic, or Pointed Architec- 
ture. But certain other corresponding terms are 
used in French which are never used in English. 
In French we constantly find /’ architecture mona- 
cale used as a synonym for architecture romane, 
and contrasted with 7’ architecture nationale, which 
is a synonym for J'architectwre gothique ; and the 
latter is always referred to as the work of archi- 
tectes laiques (lay architects). But in English the 
terms ‘‘monkislt architecture” and ‘‘ national 
architecture” have no such accepted significance, 
and I donot remember ever to have met with the 
term ‘‘ lay architect.” 

We cannot be surprised to find that the main 
points of unlikeness in the Medieval stories of 
France and England lie embalmed in this dis- 
similar architectural terminology ; for architec-— 
tural history, all commentators are ready to tell 
us, is the plain record in stone of those same facts 
of inheritance, influence, desire, and aptitude 
which stand out prominently upon written records. 
Nevertheless, while French general historians 
rarely neglect to illustrate their chapters by 
references to artistic developments, and while 
French historians of architecture carefully and 
fully explain its dependence upon political and — 
social conditions, English authors have by no 
means done the same. Among writers of English, 
few general historians, except Prof. Freeman, 
have laid stress upon architectural facts ; and, so 
far as my reading extends, no historian of archi- 
tecture has traced the relationship between 
English national life and its artistic develop- 
ments, or has attempted to contrast the different 
social influences which worked upon architecture 
in France and in England. This is my excuse 
for offering the following very brief and frag- 
mentary sketch, which, I trust, another hand may — 
elaborate, as Iam sure it deserves to be elabo- 
rated. . 

When the Frankish hordes swept over Gaul, — 
Roman civilisation was not wiped out. The o 
Roman centres of population survived; the old 
cities lived through the tempest, although, of © 
course, physically and intellectually, in a 
shattered condition. They naturally remained 
what they had naturally become—the centres of 
the Christian faith; and there was never such 
break in the life of the French Church as there 
was in the life of the British Church. In 
Britain, all memories of Roman rule, and all 
relics of British-Roman civilisation, were swept 
away in the deluge of heathen Englishmen 
(Anglo-Saxons, we often call them), who re 
mained heathen until—a century and a half a 
their first landing—St. Augustine and 
monkish missionaries came from Rome to prea 
Christianity afresh, Only a very few of the 
greatest towns, like Lincoln and York, stil 
continued to exist. The new rulers often hac 
not even a nominal capital. They were rule 
of tribes, not of districts; and while the early 
Christian bishops of Gaul had naturally seated 
themselves in the old municipal centres of tem 
poral power, the early English bishops seate 
themselves as nearly as possible in the geo- 
graphical centres of the tribal settlements they 
were to evangelise—occasionally in the wreck 
of a town, more often near some isolated 
missionary monastery, and sometimes in 4 

|savage spot where a monastery or a greabl 
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collegiate house grew up around them. 
Thus, while we always find a French cathe- 
dral standing in a city which has some im- 
portance now and once was very important, we 
often find an English one encircled by a town to 
which if first gave birth, and which may or may 
not since have grown into greatness. Little 
Wells and Ely, considerable Lichfield and Salis- 
bury, and big and busy Durham—all alike are 
the direct creations of cathedrals which were 
founded amid wild and desolate surroundings. 

The municipal organisations which thus played 
aso much greater ré/e in early France than in 
England, continued to play a similarly important 
vole all through Medizval times. For a long 
period the history of what we now call France is 
a history of rival, warring towns and dependent 
districts ; while the contemporaneous history of 
England is a history of rival, warring parties, 
without definite local affinities. 

But in the general riot and darkness which 
marked the ruin of Charlemagne’s empire and 
threatened once more to extinguish civilisation, 
the cities of France were eclipsed for a time, 
while the schools which Charlemagne had 
foundedin connection with ecclesiastical establish- 
ments survived where these establishments lay a 
little aside from the great currents of internecine 
strife, and became the only nurseries of religious 
and secular knowledge. Then, in the very 
darkest moment of all, toward the end of the 
10th century, when the world was waiting, 
affrighted, for its predicted end in the fatal year 
of 1000, the new monastery of Cluny was 
founded ; and all through the 11th century its 
great hearthstone of intellectual life glowed more 
brightly than any in Western Europe. In the 
monasteries, and nowhere else, were libraries and 
schools, workshops of art, and laboratories of 
science; and from them, and especially from 
Cluny, went forth the men who, as the land 
began to calm itself a little, taught the burghers 
of the towns and built their churches for them. 
So the architecture of this period, the Roman- 
esque period, is rightly called J’ architecture 
monacale, as developed and exclusively practised 
by monks. 

But gradually, thanks to the efforts of these 
monks, intellectual life began to awaken in the 
towns. It quickly meant a passionate protest 
against the iron hand of feudalism, a passionate 
desire for liberty; and in men of semi-Gallic 
blood, strongly tinged by Roman influences, this 
desire naturally expressed itself in struggles to 
secure a measure of civic autonomy. 


Feudalism never pressed so heavily upon 
England as upon France. ‘There the great 
nobles never became so powerful that the king 
was simply the greatest among many who openly 
defied his authority ; there they never stood so 
thickly between the people and the king that 
local matters seemed all in all, and national con- 
sciousness scarcely existed; and there no old 
traditions of civic importance and independence 
persisted. The men who faced King John 
_ wanted, not to be free burghers, but to be free 
Englishmen; local interests were not made 
prominent ; what they accomplished was done for 
the realm at large; and barons as well as bishops 
were their natural leaders. But the burghers of 
France faced, not the king, but their local 
seigneurs; and what they wanted was to be 
citizens of self-regulating communes. There was 
a great barrier to be broken down in France 
before king and people could help each other, or 
eyen oppose each other; and this barrier was 
formed of the nobles, who opposed the people on 
the one hand, and defied the king on the other. 
The story of this period in the land we now call 
France is extremely interesting but extremely 
complicated. Four contestants are in the field; 
the burgher, the noble, the churchman, and the 
king ; and they perpetually appear in new com- 
binations, in a veritable kaleidoscope of changing 
alliances and resistances. But, in general, the 
burgher, the churchman, and the king each felt 
that the noble was his most dangerous foe; as a 
rule the king favoured, or professed to favour, the 
commune, at least until he thought it was getting 
too powerful in its turn and, unless the bishop 
was himself the temporary seignewr, he was the 
friend of his flock. We can see to-day that king, 
churchman, and burgher were all fighting 
together for the great result which St. Louis saw 
in the 13th century—a united nation whose com- 
munes should possess a fair measure of local free- 
dom. But at the time it must have seemed indeed 
a welter of conflicting interests; and, of course, 
it was interests, not true sympathies, that brought 
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about temporary alliances, now of one sort, now 
of another. For example, as the monasteries 
were locally dissevered from the seats of Episcopal 
authority, so they sought to free themselves from 
Episcopal rule; increasing in power and wealth, 
worldliness and ambition, they tried more and 
more for an independence which would mean no 
over-lord but the Pope himself; and thus, to 
strengthen his arm against this enemy within the 
church, the bishop was again forced to labour for 
the burghers’ advantage. 

Meanwhile there were towns, of course, in 
England, and growing local interests and local 
oppressions and resistances; and gradually the 
townsmen claimed and won many new rights and 
privileges. But these were not usually political 
privileges; municipal matters were not bound up 
with broad national concerns as they were in 
France ; and so, while the French burgher in his 
greater need used ducats and arms together, the 
Englishman could conquer with peacefu! ducats 
alone. 

Now let us see how these social facts expressed 
themselves in art, 

In England the cathedral chapter was often 
monastic, and even when it was not it had an 
almost monastic size, dignity, and individuality. 
But in France, although a monastery might lie 
close to a cathedral town, it had no concern with 
the cathedral which stood in the heart of the 
town and was the core of its life, the focus of its 
interests, the property of its citizens, and, as the 
new order of things advanced, the work of their 
hands and the shrine of their liberties. 

No great municipal halls existed in those days, 
and Frenchmen could not remember them, s0 
wholly had the tradition of the basilica become 
the history of the place of worship, so entirely 
had architecture become the handmaid of the 
Church. On the other hand, great popular 
assemblages, held in-doors or out-of-doors, where- 
ever the people might think best, were unknown 
even to farthest tradition in France; the noble 
institution of the folkmote was an inheritance of 
purely Germanic peoples only. So when the 
need for large meeting-places arose in a French 
town, it wedded itself to the idea of the old 
architectural centre of the town, and the cathedral 
became not only the symbol but the actual 
fosterer of civic as well as of religious life. 

Meanwhile, with the general development of 
wealth and intelligence, architecture began to 
stir itself for a new departure. The old Roman- 
esque scheme, developed and practised by monks, 
was putting forth new buds, and laymen’s 
hands were to unfold them. The earliest 
buildings which show the pointed arch used 
in what may be called a Gothic way were 
built by ecclesiastics, like the famous church 
at St. Denis, whose architect was the Abbé 
Suger. But the people soon learned all that 
the Church knew of science and art; their 
minds were more alert and plastic than the 
clerical mind; their hands were not cramped by 
semi-artistic, semi-ecclesiastical traditions; their 
spirit was fresh and vigorous; the new and 
larger churches which they wanted appealed to 
all that was strongest and best in their natures, 
and not to religious zeal alone; and so, with a 
mighty impulse, they took control of art, and an 
architecture which may truly be called an archi- 
tecture naionale passed, in the brief space of fifty 
years, from its embryonic to its perfect state. Of 
course the bishop and the church at large were 
not ignored; but, while the bishop permitted 
and, perhaps, directed the building of the cathe- 
dral, a layman was its actual architect, guilds of 
lay carpenters and masons raised its walls, 
guilds of lay sculptors and painters and glass- 
makers adorned them, and the people chiefly 
paid the cost, and often men, women, and 
children together worked with passionate enthu- 
siasm upon the structure which was at once the 
temple of their faith, the sign of their city’s 
greatness, and the hearthstone of their liberties. 
Romanesque art —monkish art — was dead. 
Gothic art—national art, the art of laymen—had 
taken its place. 

Thus‘local liberty and architectural art drew a 
fresh breath of life together, and developed hand 
in hand. And when feudalism had followed 
monastic architecture to the grave — when 
national unity and local freedom were finally 
achieved—art had its splendid share in the 
triumph. Gradually, as the kingly power ex- 
tended over the provinces once ruled by rebellious 
vassals or rival princes, and as the communes, 
measurably content, ceased from local strife, 


cathedrals were built by the king’s command, 


and provincial manners of design, so strongly 
marked in the Romanesque period, gave way to 
the Gothic style, which had been born and 
developed in the old domaine royal. Cathedrals 
which are French structures in that strict archi- 
tectural sense which gives to ‘‘ France ’’ its early 
and limited significance as denoting the domaine 
royal arose in all parts of what is the wide land 
of France to-day, planted, as a Frenchman had 
said, like royal standards of victory in every 
great annexed town. But, as this form of art 
had been developed by the communes, so it was 
the help of the communes which had enabled the 
king to triumph over the great provincial nobles, 
and thus the Gothic cathedrals which we see in 
places as far apart as Coutances, Bordeaux, 
Limoges, Clermont-Ferrand, and Narbonne 
were standards of the people as well as of the 
king, trophies of the popular struggle for freedom 
no less than of the royal struggle for power, 
proofs of national unity, but at the same time of 
the achievement of local liberties, Truly, he 
who reads this chapter of architectural history 
with care reads the life history of the people 
who wrote it. 

As the corresponding English chapter is equally 
interpretative, it naturally has a very different 
accent. Where cities were of much less im- 
portance, where local matters had small political 
significance, and where episcopal chairs were set 
in the midst of great cloistered houses, the 
burgher had neither the need nor the chance to 
make cathedral-building his concern. Whatever 
part bishop or burgher might take in the great 
national struggle, he played that part on a 
national battle-field; the cathedral stood aside, 
built by its clerical owners, and serving these 
owners first, and the people only in a secondary 
fashion. Cathedral priests might quarrel and 
fight with the townsfolk, but the townsfolk did 
not question ecclesiastical supremacy within the 
cathedral itself, as did the burghers of Laon, of 
Rheims, and of many another French comimune. 
The clergy of England owned its cathedrals as 
truly as those great abbeys which contained no 
episcopal seats. Naturally the people must have 
taken a pride in them, and may have helped a 
little in their construction. But their interest 
must have been of a simply religious sort, and we 
are not told that it ever approached that frenzy 
of enthusiam which is shown by the oft-told story 
of the building of the Cathedral of Chartres. 
The fact seems to be that, down to the very latest 
days, the bishop, the abbot or prior, and the 
“‘house,’’ practically bore all the cost of their 
church ; the enterprise was theirs, and the glory 
was theirs; and from their own ranks they drew 
the executives whom they required. Of course, 
there were secular guilds in England too, and 
there may well have been some lay architects. 
But English historians of art take no notice of 
these guilds, so prominently described by French 
historians, and never attempt to draw a line 
between the work of churchmen and the work of 
laymen ; and the guild of masons makes a very 
small showing even in general account of English 
trade corporations, while we know what we term 
‘¢freemasons’’ meant upon the Continent. And, 
again, we have a long-extending if scanty list of 
English Gothic architects, not ending even with 
Walsingham and Wykeham, who were certainly 
ecclesiastics, and no list of identified lay archi- 
tects to set against it, while in France clerical 
names cease entirely to appear after the dawning 
of the 13th century. The builders of Amiens in 
the early 13th century are well known by name, 
and they were laymen; and even William of 
Sens, who, at a much earlier day, brought the 
infant Gothic style across the Channel, came 
without frock or tonsure from the building of the 
cathedral in his native town to the building of 
the choir of Canterbury. 

It is thus that such names as those of Walsing- 
ham and Wykeham assume a typical significance, 
They are the names of those who were the 
greatest architects of their land and day, genera- 
tions after the arts of France had passed out of 
clerical control. And when we do not know the 
actual name of an English architect—when we 
simply know that some unspecified artist did 
the things which careless mouths attributed 
to some prior or bishop—still we must imagine 
him a local ecclesiastic of lower rank, not 
a layman like his contemporaneous brother 
across the Straits. There were probably, I 
say, exceptions in both countries; probably 
certain laymen worked upon the cathedrals of 
Eogland and certain clerics upon the cathedrals 
of France. But we cannot perceive their figures 


or trace their influence at this distant day. The 


great picture which history reconstructs for us in 
France is a lay profession assuming control at 
the very birth-hour of Gothic art, andin England 


a clerical profession keeping control until the very 
death-hour of Gothic art. 


can be called a ‘‘ national’ work in the symbolic 


sense, which was the creation of laymen and not 


of the church, was Sir Christopher Wren’s St. 
Paul's. 


I think no impartial student of Medieval 
architecture questions the immense superiority of 


French over English Gothic. It is a superiority 
which shows in every form and phase of the art, 
from the conception of the structural body to the 
last minutize of carved or painted decoration. It 
speaks alike in a much loftier degree of construc- 
tional ambition, a much more logical grasp of 
constructional expedients, a richer desire for 
ornamental finish, a deeper imaginativeness in 
design, and a completer skill in technical execu- 
tion. Not from one single point of view or from 
another, but when studied in any of its details 
French Gothic is at once a nobler and a more 
perfectly developed art than English Gothic. 

Is the explanation to be found entirely ina 
difference between innate artistic endowments ? 
Or may we read it partly in the differing develop- 
ments of the artistic professions? Were English 
Gothic artists inferior to French Gothic artists 
simply because they were Englishmen, or partly 
because they were ecclesiastics? The relatively 
slow development of the English form of Gothic ; 
its lingering attachments for Romanesque prece- 
dents, its inability wholly to throw off the 
traditions established by early clerical builders, 
to grasp the new structural idea conceived by the 
laymen of France, and to carry it boldly to its 
utmost limit ; its timidity and lack of logic in 
constructional design ; its deficiency in imagin- 
ative power and in technical skill as regarded 
decoration—may not these characteristics be 
plausibly traced, in part, to the fact that the 
Church was always the artist ? 

Church establishments were the only possible 
nurses of science and art in the early Medieval 
years. But as the world outgrew the swaddling- 
bands of the Church in other directions they may 
well have pressed with hurtful force upon art. 
The ecclesiastic who was an architect could not, 
like his lay rival, be that and nothing more; nor 
could he so readily travel about, see what was 
‘being done elsewhere, and develop his artistic 
gift ; nor could he train up his own children to 
follow in his path, as we know that certain great 
French architects did. He could not be a 
member of a well-trained, well-regulated pro- 
fession in which each artist was bound by what 
others had taught him, what others were doing, 
what others were trying to do in novel direc- 
tions, In later Medizeval days the secular guild 
must have been a much better nurse of art than 
the clerical house, because it bestowed more 
freedom on the one hand, and, on the other, 
better training, wider experience, stricter artistic 
ideals. When we know that even the Late 
Gothic architects of England were still eccle- 
siastics, we can better understand both the 
general conservativeness of English art and its 
occasional breaks into lawless individuality. We 
can better understand why the Gothic construc- 
tional scheme never fully developed, but a 
lingering Romanesque element always remained 
embedded in Gothic walls, and why no great 
school of sculptors, comparable to those which 
dowered so lavishly almost every province of 
France, grew up on English soil. And, on the 
other hand, we can better understand how, while 
a general, logical development, unmarked by 
strong individual eccentricities, went on in 
France, we find here and there in England such 
bold pieces of personal experimenting as the 
portico at Peterborough, the Galilee chapel at 
Durham, and the ornamental casing of the choir 
at Gloucester. There was a school of architec- 
ture in France, in the widest yet the strictest 
meaning of the term, and it was possible, be- 
cause art was in the hands of lay corporations. 
There was no such school in England—may we 
not think, partly because art was in the hands of 
the clergy ? 

The absence of the broad and plastic, yet very 
logical, exact, and universally respected, incite- 
ments and restraints of a true school shows, I 
repeat, alike in the general conservatism of 

English Gotbic and in its occasional lapses into 
bold, individual experiments. No church even 
approaching Amiens as a perfect, logical illustra- 


So far as I have been 
able to discover, the first English cathedral which 


the question 
whether national aptitude was partially stunted 
in England by clerical control of the arts, but 
whether national inaptitude was proved by the 
persistence of this 
whether, had the English been a truly artistic 
people, they would have suffered their arts to 
remain in the hands of the clergy ? 
century Englishman had been as artistic as the 
12th-century Frenchman, would he not have felt 
an irresistible impulse to seize the helm of artistic 
progress himself, 
prompted by that strong civic feeling which 
ruled in France—was not bound into ambitious, 
powerful communities by the local power of the 
nobles on the one hand, and, on the other, by 
the persistence of the old Roman municipal idea ? 
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tion of the Gothic ideal ever arose in England ; 


but there is nothing in France which, for striking 


individuality, daring personality, approaches the 


portico of Peterborough. When we examine 
Amiens, we feel that a whole race of men of 


genius, carefully trained to work together with- 
out undue self-assertion, is- revealed by its 
existence. When we examine the portico of 
Peterborough, we feel the presence of a single 
man of genius, who was not logicaily-minded, 
and, therefore, was nota very well-trained archi- 
tect, and who worked without a thought of what 
anyone else was doing. The same impression is 
given by many other parts of English churches, 
except that we do not always feel that genius 
had a handin them. And a similar impression 
is given even by the famous lantern of Ely 
Cathedral. Its idea was Walsingham’s own— 
this idea of widening out the square crossing into 
an octagon, and crowning it with a domical roof. 
Tt was his own, and it was a truly logical, truly 
Gothic, and admirable idea, very different from 
the semi-pictorial, wholly illogical idea of the 
unnamed creator of the Peterborough porch. 
But its execution betrays a lack of logic in minor 
matters, and of perfect skill in execution, which 
we should not find had a similar idea been 
expressed by a French architect of the time. No 
French architect of the 14th century would thus 
have simulated a stone vault with wood, and none 
would have designed the narrower diagonal walls 
of the octagon in so weak and inorganic a way. 
The idea is very fine; the execution, I venture 


to say, is in some points amateurish. At Peter- 
borough the idea itself, despite its imposing 
grandeur, is amateurish from the architectural 
point of view, And the same term often comes 
to mind when we study the great churches of 
England one by one, or contrast them all together 
with the great churches of France. 
ful to think that this may be partly because, 
while French Gothic developed under the hands 
of laymen, and so became a truly national art, 
English Gothic developed under the hands of 
churchmen, and so neyer became in the same 
sense a national art ? 


Is it fanci- 


Of course, there is another way of looking at 


involved. We may ask, not 


control? We may ask 


If the 12th- 


even though he was not 


But, atter all, it is not profitable to speculate 


upon possible aptitudes which never reveal them- 
selves. 
the development of Gothic art in France and in 
England is its proof of how vitally outside in- 
fluences affect architectural development, how 
much more dependent it is upon what we ma 

call sociological and what we are pleased to ca 

purely zesthetic influences. 


The truest significance of the story of 


Some may fancy that 
Gothic art developed as it did in France simply 


because the Medizeval French were a nation of 


great artists who cast about in their minds for an 
ecclesiastical ideal and then proceeded to realise 
it. But the careful student knows better than 
this... He finds that the first tentative steps to 
progress from a perfected Romanesque towards 
the perfected Gothic style were taken by clerical 
builders who were trying to discover more 
manageable ways of roofing their churches than 
by the use of the barrel-vault. Then he finds 
that, prompted by a newly acquired intelligence, 
a newly developed love of freedom, and a newl 
enlarged pride in their native towns, the burghers 
of France took art out of the hands of the ecclesi- 
astics, just as they took the control of their 
private affairs out of the hands of their feudal 
seigneurs. Then he finds that, as space was 
needed in the cathedral nave for secular as- 
semblages, the cathedrals were built much larger 
than before; and then, that, as each commune 
succeeded more or less well in its political am- 
bitions, it grew ambitious in other ways, and, 
desiring to assert itself as the equal of any neigh- 
bour, clamoured for a cathedral which should 
surpass its neighbours’ cathedral, and then he 


navigation. 
greatly increased. 
mittee suggested should take the place of the 
existing structure was a five-arch steel bridge 
with granite-faced piers and abutments, the 
width between the parapets being 80ft. The 
cost would be about £380,000. 
the traffic during the rebuilding of Vauxhall 
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divines that, as the burghers paid for their © 
churches themselves, they naturally wanted to 
get as much display for as little money as pos- 
sible. Finally he sees that when artists became 
laymen they could organise into lasting associa- 
tions and yet travel about, learn what their 
fellows were doing, and work first for one com- 
mune and then for another, thus assuring the 
best chance of a rapid yet logical, homogeneous 
and uneccentric development of art. The Gothic 
cathedral in its perfected form is a triumph of 
science and a triumph of economy as well asa 
triumph of beauty. And it became so because of 
the favouring pressure of political and social 
conditions. Similar conditions did not exist in 
England, and a similar result was not attained 
there. We may grant all the influence we choose 
to innate artistic aptitudes, and may as readily 
grant that, in all kinds of work in every age, 
Frenchmen have proved their possession of nobler 
artistic aptitudes than Englishmen.—M. G. yan 
REnssELAER (in the American Architect and Build- 
ing News). 
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A NEW BRIDGE AT VAUXHALL. 


AS Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, a report was presented by the ~ 
Bridges Commitee, recommending the con- 
struction of Vauxhall Bridge and the erection of 
a temporary bridge. The report stated that 


Vauxhall Bridge was opened in 1816, built ata 


cost of £259,681, and purchased by the Metro- 


politan Board of Works for £75,000. The bridge 


was of stone and cast iron, and crossed the 


river by nine arches, each of 78ft. span, sup- 
ported by eight piers, each 13ft. wide, above 
low-water level. The piers thus occupied about 


104ft. of the waterway, or about one-eighth of 


the total width of the iriver between the abut- 
ments. The length of the bridge was 809ft., 
and its width between the parapets 36ft. 6in., 
having a carriage-way of 24ft., and two foot- 
ways each 6ft. ljin. wide. 
the bridge was 1 in 36. 
Middlesex approach was 1 in 29, and that on the 
Surrey approach 1 in 30. 
provement might be effected in facilitating the 
passage of heavy traffic over the new bridge by 
the reduction of the surface gradients to about 


The gradient over 
The gradient on the 


A considerable im- 


1 in 62, and by the adoption of wood pavement. 


The bed of the river in this locality was gradually 


deepening, and the ebb tide was dangerous to 
The traffic over the bridge had 
The bridge that the com- 


To accommodate 


Bridge, the committee proposed that a wooden 


bridge, not less than 50ft. wide, should be 
erected, to cross from the extrem western end of 
the Albert Embankment to Millbank. ‘The cost 
of the temporary bridge was estimated at £30,000. 
The report was adopted, with the addition that 
steps 
Matheny to raise an equitable proportion of such 
cost by an improvement rate on the owners of 
ground values in the county of London. 


be taken to obtain from Parliament 


$e 


CHIPS. 
Sir J. B. Maple has offered to present twenty- 


four acres of land to the city of St. Alban’s, to 
used as a recreation and cricket ground. 8 
is a field in Hatfield-road, now used for the holding 
of fétes. 


The site 


An exhibition of drainage and sanitary appliances — 


is on view at Hornsey, having been arranged ani 
brought together by the surveyor to the local 
board, Mr. ‘T. de Courcy Meade, past-president of 


the Municipal Surveyors, &c., Association. 
The council of the corporation of the Church 


Y | House have been enabled to resume the building of 


the great hall, which was begun in June of 
year, when the foundation stone was laid by the 
Duke of Connaught. The impossibility of obtain- 
ing posssession of some houses remaining on the 
site caused an interruption in the work, but this 
difficulty has been overcome, and considerable 
progress has been made during the past month in 
excavating and preparing the ground for the 
foundations. The cost of the great hall, with the 
adjacent rooms and offices, is estimated at £40,000 
towards which nearly £30,000 has been subscribed 
or promised. We illustrated the building from Sir 
Arthur W. Blomfield’s designs in our issue of 
May 2, 1890, 
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SECOND AND THIRD PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE NEW MAN-= 
‘CHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS.—‘' BUILDING NEWS’’ CLUB 
DESIGNS FOR A SMALL SHOOTING-BOX.—NEW OLUB UNION 
PREMISES, HOLBORN.—SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN FOR 
THE COXLODGE LUNATIC ASYLUM EXTENSION, NEWCASTLE- 
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MANNING.—TWO VILLAS AT SURBITON.—FITTINGS IN MR. 
DOUGHTY’S HOUSE.—THE SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Our Illustrations, 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


‘Tue selected desion for these new buildings was 
illustrated last week in our pages by a view and 
plans. Herewith we publish drawings of the 
second and third premiated designs. By these 
means the relative merits of the compositions 
chosen by the professional referee, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., for prizes can be readily 
compared by our readers, and no doubt the 
details of these plans will be useful to many who 
are interested in Polytechnic building. Having 
already given a review of the competitive designs, 
little remains to be said here, particularly now 
that the drawings which we reproduce to-day 
readily explain the main intentions of their 
authors. Messrs. Gibson and Russell won the 
second premium, and Messrs. Runtz and Farrow 
the third. Next week we shall give illustrations 
of the fourth premiated design, with further 
illustrations of the chosen design. 


“* BUILDING NEWS’? CLUB DESIGN 
SHOOTING -BOX. 


FOR A SMALL 


(Sex description on page 450.) 


NEW CLUB UNION PREMISES, HOLBORN, W.C. 


Tue position for this central club-house adjoins, 
we believe, Holborn Town Hall, and the 
cost of the work, including the site, is offi- 
cially stated at £16,000. A more convenient 
spot could not have been chosen. Outside the 
door run trams and ’buses to'a late hour of the 
night, and a short walk takes the club member to 
Farringdon-street Station. Four floors and a 
basement comprise the front building, which is 
about 40ft. square, and above the caretaker’s 
rooms are arranged. The ground floor will be 
occupied by shops and an office for the use of the 
union. The first floor will be devoted jointly for 
the committee of the union and the ‘* Women’s 
League,”’ the upper floors being available for let- 
ting as private offices, and should readily 
be occupied in such a position of Lon- 
don. To the rear of the building shown 
by the architect's drawing, herewith re- 
produced, will be located the affiliated clubs’ 
comfortable club-rooms, solely for the use 
of persons holding union pass cards. This isa 
new idea with many club-men, and is one that 
will commend itself to all progressive men. The 
liberal catering found in music-halls, theatres, 
and other places of amusement, has always met, 
we are told, with beneficial results, and the 
official report adds, ‘‘ Give the club-men of Lon- 
don a central meeting-place, with everything 


round them to make them feel comfortable, and 
Now to clear 
It has come to our 
ears that some clubs in the centre of London are 


there will be no lack of visitors. 
up some misapprehension. 


looking askance at the scheme, under the impres- 


sion that their members will leave them to join 
Instead of drawing 


the Union Central Club. 
members away from the neighbouring clubs, there 


is much more likely to be an increase in their 
:| membership, as persons not belonging to a club, 
and wishing to join this, will be instructed that 


they must go and become members of an affili- 
ated club.”’ 
the building. 


THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CITY LUNATIC 
ASYLUM—PROFOSED EXTENSION. 


THE accompanying design was placed second by 
Mr. George T. Hine in the recent competition 
for the extension of the present asylum, and is 
arranged to accommodate 350 male patients, the 


female patients being provided for in the exist- 


ing building. The wards are in four blocks on 


the S. side of the main corridor, and have 


throughout a southern aspect, every day-room 
and dormitory being cross-ventilated, the sick 


and infirm, recent acute, turbulent, and epileptic 
cases respectively occupying the ground floors, 
whilst the chronic, mild, and working cases are 
placed on the first floors. The administrative 
department is placed centrally between the old 
and new buildings for use in connection with 
both, and the general store and kitchen depart- 
ments near the dining-hall, Suitable accom- 
modation is provided for the assistant medical 
officer, steward, storekeeper, attendants, domestic 
servants, &c. The recreation-hall and chapel 
are separate buildings, placed between the male 
and female departments of the asylum. The 
medical superintendent’s house is on the south 
side of the main corridor, and cottages for ten 
married attendants near the entrance. Suitable 
workshops and general delivery yard are pro- 
vided, and an isolation hospital and mortuary are 
shown to the north. For the warming and 
ventilation, a system of propelling warmed 
fresh air, drawn from a height, into the various 
wards, corridors, &c., the vitiated air being 


extracted at about floor levels, and carried by 


shafts into the ventilating towers, is adopted. 
The estimated cost is £64,686. The authors of 
this design are Messrs. Montgomery and Carr, 
42, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. We 
ilustrated the chosen plan for this work in the 
Buiiprne News for Aug. dth last. 


SCULPTURE FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE 
PARIS SALON.—THE CHILDREN OF THE WOLF. 


Mr. Gzorcze Framrton’s striking group formed 
one of the most conspicuous features in the 
Lecture Theatre at Burlington House during this 
year’s Academy Exhibition. The subject shows 
the twin sons of Sylvia, a vestal virgin, and the 
god Mars, Romulus and Remus, borne by the 
king’s shepherd, Faustulus, who found them 
exposed in a boat on the river Enipeus. The 
herdsman took them to his wife, who brought 
them up, and it is said they slew Amulius, their 
great uncle, who had caused them to be exposed. 
The Greek legend of Tyro relates that she also 
had an amour with Poseidon, and that, as in the 
intrigue between Mars and Sylvia, two sons were 
born in consequence. The fable of the wolf 
suckling the outcast infants is wholly worthless, 
andas for the etymology of the word Rome, ‘‘ we 
need no Romulus to account tfor Rome.”—From 
the Salon we give the fine portrait statue of the 
late Cardinal Manning, by M. G. de Bengy- 
Puyvallée, of Paris. The archbishop, in the 
ample robes of his Episcopal office, holds the 
pastoral staff, the ensign of his jurisdiction, and 
is shown in the act of benediction. 


TWO VILLAS, SURBITON. 


TueEsE villas, which are well and substantially 
built, and are now close upon completion, have 
the fronts of red brick and natural colour cement, 
rough cast. Clear leaded pattern glazing has 
been used in the lights above transomes, &c., 
and the front door, which has been set back to 
form a porch, is glazed with plain stained ob- 
scure leaded’ pattern glazing. Each villa con- 
tains two reception-rooms, kitchen, and good 
offices on the ground floor ; four bedrooms, bath- 
room (hot and cold), w.c., and cupboards up- 
stairs. The decorations for the interior, though 
simple, have all been selected with a view to an 
artistic harmony. The rent has been fixed at 
£34 per annum each. A very slight modifica- 


Mr. W. D. Carée is the architect of 


tion of the front has been made. The contract 
price was £776 for the pair; Messrs. Adkins 
Bros., of Surbiton, being the builders. The 
architect is Mr. R. Lano Pearce, M.S.A., of 
100c, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and Surbiton 
Hill. 


FITTINGS IN MR. E. DOUGHTY’S HOUSE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue chimneypiece and dressing chest shown on 
this page have been recently executed by Messrs. 
Oldham and Knight, from the designs of Mr. 
Gilbert E. Doughty, architect, for “ The Forest,” 
Nottingham, the residence of Mr. Edwin 
Doughty. Little need be said, as both sketches 
explain themselves. The bath-room chimney- 
piece is simple and appropriate ; and there is a 
pleasing and successful attempt, in the case of 
the dressing chest for bedrooms, to break away 
from the commonplace article of furniture that 
usually does duty in this respect. The arrange- 
ment of small drawers between the two cup- 
boards is, we think, a good idea; and so also is 
the working-in of a space for a few select books 
in the upper portion, and the shelving for orna- 
ments. 
THE SKETCH CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


Tue chamber interior given herewith is a design 
by Mr. Frederick R. Hirsh, for which he was 
awarded the first place in the above competition. 
Whatever may be said against the old-fashioned 
four-post bedsteads closely curtained, on sanitary 
grounds, it is certain that for large apartments 
they bear a far better relative scale, and adda 
greater dignity to them. The great bed in this 
sketch is quaintly designed, and one can best 
appreciate its value by conceiving its place occu- 
pied by the more cleanly, but generally hideously 
ugly, heavy brass bedsteads of modern usage. 
Differences of opinion may exist on this point, 
but few will question the merits of the charming 
chest of drawers, divided in a novel manner into 
two parts, a handy cupboard taking the place of 
the usual small drawers. ‘The high-back chair 
of Jacobean character is also appropriate, though, 
perhaps, less original than the other furniture. 
Our illustration is taken from an American 
Architect sketch. 


CHIPS. 


Alterations have been made to the council-chamber, 
Walsall, embracing the ventilation, which is now 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest im~- 
proved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


Messrs. Prescott’s bank, London, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester tiled stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The foundation-stone of new national schools, 
Langley, Worcestershire, was laid on Monday last. 
When completed, they will accommodate 400 
children. The architect is Mr. F. Boston, of Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. J. Light, of Langley, is the 
builder. ’ 

A meeting of the committee of the Archbishop 
Thomson Memorial Fund was held in Archbishop 
dela Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster, on Friday, 
the Bishop Suffragan of Beverley (Archdeacon 
Crosthwaite) presiding. The meeting was called 
for the purpose of consulting Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A., the architect, and of considering a new 
design submitted by him for a recessed altar tomb. 
This was ultimately accepted, subject to certain 
modifications, and the selection of a sculptor to 
execute the effigy. 


At the last meeting of the Bermondsey Vestry it 
was resolved that an engrossed vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. George Elkington, F.R.I.B.A., in 
recognition of the courtesy, fidelity, and gentle- 
manly conduct exhibited by him during the 33 years 
he had held the office of surveyor. Mr. Elkington, 
in reply, expressed his thanks, and remarked that 
no member of the board was now living who was a 
member when he took office. He had always been 
proud to be associated with the vestry in doing 
what he could for his native parish of Bermondsey. 


St. John’s Brine Baths, Droitwitch, the gift of 
Mrs. J. Dyson Perrins, were opened on Tuesday. 
The building is Gothic in style, and is situated in 
St. Peter’s Walk. It comprises dining and sitting- 
room for men and women, kitchens and offices, 
matron’s rooms, and bedroom accommodation for 
thirty-two patients. The architect was Mr. John 
Douglas, of Chester, and the builders were Messrs. 
J. Wood and Sons, of Worcester. 


In the case of Charles Dart, of Saltash, Corn~ 
wall, builder, the discharge from bankruptcy has 
been suspended for four months ending Nov. 13, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 
OMETHING has happened at the Tower 
Bridge. On Wednesday morning I noticed 
flags gaily flysng. and other evidences of a red- 
letter day. Sh ing by the appearance of the 
bridge, the smiths and engineers have completed 
their share of the work. Possibly the last rivet 
has been clinched, or the final bolt screwed home, 
and the artificers on the job have emulated the 
country bricklayer, who displays his red hand- 
kerchief when he has laid the last brick. From 
a distance the ironwork of the bridge certainly 
looks complete, and as at present existing, ex- 
hibits a natural engineering design. I find that 
even the public can appreciate the folly of the 
sham Medieval towers, and understand that 
with a little modification the natural iron skeleton 
could have been made sufficiently architectural 
per se. However, the masons progress with the 
towers, and goon one of the most notable ex- 
amples of lack of principle in 19th-century 
design will be complete. It will surely be the 
climax. 


I see that Chertsey Bridge is now considered 
to be in such an unsafe condition that it has been 
closed against all vehicular traffic, arrangements 
being made for improvising a ferry for foot pas- 
sengers in case the bridge should be wholly closed. 
The inhabitants of the district are agitating for 
an iron bridge to supersede the present one, 
which is of stone. 


The subject of bridge-building occupied the 
major part of the attention of the London County 
Council at their first meeting after the recess. 
Vauxhall Bridge has long been insufficient for the 
demands it has to meet, and the Bridges Com- 
mittee of the Council recommend its reconstruc- 
tion. In place of the nine arches of cast iron 
now existing, and the great waste of water area 
by the numerous stone piers! the plan of recon- 
struction embraces a five-span bridge of steel, 
with granite-faced piers and abutments. The 
present bridge is only 36ft. Gin. between the 
parapets, while that proposed will be 80ft. The 
traffic over Vauxhall Bridge has greatly increased 
during the past year or two, and the widening 
should benefit those who habitually use the 
bridge. Of course, the Council cannot pretend 
to make any sort of Metropolitan improvement 
without endeavouring to institute some method 
of paying for the works not in accordance with 
the views of fairness of ordinary persons. 
“Betterment,” indeed, seems to be to the 
London County Council what King Charles's 
head was to Mr. Dick’s Memorial. It will crop 
up sooner or later. In the present instance, it is 
true, the betterment is of a peculiar kind, and 
partakes rather of the nature of an attempted 
imposition on the ground landlords of London. 
Some day, I suppose, we may get a County 
Council that will confine itself to municipal 
aoe and leave political questions to Parlia- 
ment. 


I trust that we are not going to have further 
strikes in the building trade this winter. The 
manifesto of the Navvies, Bricklayers, and 
General Labourers’ Union points towards a 
repetition of the difficulties of last winter. It 
has been pointed out as within the bounds of 
probability that we may havea winter which will 
go hard with those out of employment. Trade 
generally is bad, and may be worse, and the 
occasion does not seem fit for working men to 
hazard losing employment. If differences can 
be amicably settled between employers and men, 
it will be exceptionally a matter for congratu- 
lation. An extended strike in the near future 
must be disastrous to all concerned, contractors 
and their employés alike. 


Aroused, doubtless, by the proposed removal of 
the Inman Line to Southampton, and the efforts 
of the seaport towns to establish a Transatlantic 
service, the Mersey Docks Board contemplate 
building a new landing stage at the extreme north 
of the River Mersey, which will be available at 
all states of the tide for the debarkation of 
American passengers. The proposed landing- 
stage will do away with the trouble of trans- 
ferring passengers and their luggage across the 
town to the North-Western line, as the railway 
company, by constructing a small line, may 
connect the stage with the whole of their system. 
The matter has been referred to the great 
shipping companies for their consideration, and 
if it is favourably received. Application, says the 


| Liverpool Daily Post, will be made to Parliament 

for the necessary powers, The necessity for 
being abreast of the times has induced the 
Mersey Docks Board to make further improve- 
ments. The board are now engaged in render- 
ing the Huskisson Dock available for large 
liners, and a third branch of the dock is approach- 
ing completion, having an entrance from the 
Sandon Basin, where the Mersey is 70ft. deep at 
low water, and where there is no natural ob- 
struction to the ingress and egress of ships of 
the greatest burden. 


A further meeting has been held at Bristol 
with reference to the proposal alluded to last 
week. The Bristol Docks Board had a four 
hours’ sitting on Monday to further consider the 
scheme. The docks engineer, Mr. M’Currich, 
reported on the proposed ‘new lock and dock, 
and proposed that the lock should be made 10ft. 
deeper than originally proposed, and that, to 
provide for tne continual extension in the length 
of large vessels, the length of the lock should be 
increased to 800ft. The board have approved 
the engineer’s additional report. It is evident 
that business is intended at Bristol. 


It is fortunate that accidents of a kind like 
that which recently happened on the Furness 
Railway are not of common occurrence. The 
sudden disappearance of a locomotive into the 
bowels of the earth is not an incident calculated 
to inspire railway travellers with confidence, 
albeit that there is a spice of the humorous 
plainly discernible. And to say the least, it is 
waste of a good engine. The cavity into which 
the locomotive fell must have been very exten- 
sive. When 300 waggons of ballast had been 
cast into the hole, little progress had been made 
towards filling the gaping void. arly in the 
week, however, it was reported that the chasm 
had been filled in and the lines relaid, and that 
there was no vibration when heavy goods and 
mineral trains were run over the place. Never- 
theless passengers wisely continued to walk 
oyer the spot — a distance of sixty yards 
—from one train to another, and will con- 
tinue to do so until an inspection has been made 
by the Board of Trade. A shaft is being sunk 
to test the nature of the foundations of the 
embankment, and it is to be hoped that this will 
throw some light on a very singular affair. 


The leaning Tower at Saragossa, though not 
having the popular reputation that the Pisa 
example enjoys, hasyet beena wonder for centuries, 
The Torre Nueva has stood in the Plaza San 
Felipe some three hundred and eighty eight years, 
and formed one of the ‘‘lions’’ of thetown. It 
is reported that the tower is to be destroyed, 
and that the work is even now commenced. In 
the year 1860 extensive works were undertaken 
with a view of arresting any further de- 
parture from the perpendicular, it being thought 
that the maximum of safe inclination had been 
reached. Lately, in spite of optimistic beliefs, 
the inclination has been observed to have in- 
creased, and witha view of safety the destruction 
ofthe building has been ordered. Asin the case 
of the tower at Pisa, it has been conclusively 
established that the inclination of the Torre 
Nueva, at Saragossa, has arisen simply from 
faulty foundations, The building has served as 
a clock-tower, and is 70ft. high. 


Mr. Loftus Brock’s letter will have been 
perused with much interest by those who heard 
of the discoveries at East Langdon church. The 
church at Whitwell must be well wortha visit. 
I am not surprised to hear of interesting things 
architecturalin East Kent. The district is not 
commonly visited by architects, yet between 
Dover and Canterbury there are many places and 
buildings worth seeing, and this district is, more- 
over, remarkable as the true home of the cut- 
brick ‘‘ Kentish ’’ gable. 


Here is a step in the right direction. The 
Urban Sanitary Authority at Stockton-on-Tees, 
in advertising for tenders for a large new fever 
hospital, specified that the plumbers’ and sanitary 
work and the heating of the premises should be 
let as separate contracts. Thisi3 asit should be— 
bringing the plumbers directly into contact with 
the principal employers, instead of giving them 
all the risk and worry of being sub-contractors. 
I see also that the corporation of Stockton, in 


order to assist in securing good workmanship, 
have made it a stipulation that all the workmen 
employed on their works shall be paid the full 
rate of wages. GorTH. 


CHIPS. 


A new carved organ gallery has just been placed 
in Christ Church, Bristol. The front is divided by 
pilasters into a series of seven panels, appropriate 
subjects being depicted in five, and the end panels 
being filled with representations of musical instru- 
ments. Inthe base are cherubim, and the cornice 
is arcaded. Mr. George Haughton, of Bristol, is 
the sculptor. 


The baptistery of Addiscombe Church has received 
an addition to its stained glass of two windows 
from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, 
with the subjects of SS, Mark and Luke. 


New banking premises are about to be erected at 
New Barnet for the London and South-Western 
Bank. Messrs. Truefitt, of Bloomsbury-square, 
are the architects, and the contract has been taken 
at £3,800 by Mr. T. Butcher. 


At the last meeting of the City of London Union 
a report was received from a committee as to the 
charges made by Mr. Barnett, surveyor for valua~- 
tions for the assessment of public companies, It 
appeared that the total amount was £3,268 2s. 6d., 
and the charges were in accordance with the agree- 
ment made between the guardians and Mr. Bar- 
nett. Of this £1,800 had been paid on account, and 
the committee recommended that a cheque for 
£1,468 2s. 6d. should be drawn for payment of the 
balance. Some discussion took place, in which Mr, 
Day said Mr. Barnett was the strongest man the 
board could have obtained to fight on their behalf; 
and although the total sum was a large one, it was 
an excellent investment, for the increase in the com- 
panies’ assessments was £133,640, The report. was 
adopted. 

The first annual excursion of the Cardiff and 
District Timber and Building Material Trades’ 
representatives took place on Monday week, the 


place selected for the outing being Speech House, 


sone of Dean. Mr. Owen Davies was the presi- 
ent, 


New banking premises have just been built at 
Dulwich for the London and South-Western Bank, 


: 


The upper floors are furnished as residential 


chambers for the manager. Mr. Charles Barry, 
F.S,A., is the architect, and the builders were 
Messrs. Smith and Son, Station Works, South 
Norwood. The new bank was opened on Monday. 


The memorial stone of the new church of Sf. 
Paul, Walsall, was laid on the 19th inst. The 
church will replace one built in 1826, and will cost 
£9,000. It will be built of Codsall stone, and will 
seat 900 persons. 
architect, 


A temporary iron Roman Catholic church, seating 
500 persons, was dedicated to St. Charles at Aig- 
burth-road, St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool, on 
Sunday. The builders were Messrs. Humphrey, of 
Knightsbridge. 


The Public Health Committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council have resolved to proceed with the 
carrying out of extensions at the City Hospital at a 
cost of about £12,700. 


The death is announced of Albert Wolff, a 
sculptor much esteemed in Germany, who has died 
in Berlinin his 79th year. A pupil of Rauch, he 
is the author of numerous groups, monuments, and 
statues, both ideal and iconic, in Berlin, Hanover, 
Posen, Konigsberg, and other German cities. In 
Berlin the work by which he is best known is the 
colossal bronze showing a naked rider attacked by 
a lion, which flanks one side of the great flight of 
steps leading to the Museum. 


Mr. Alfred East’s oil painting ‘‘ Hayle from — 


Lelant,”? hung at this year’s Academy, has 
purchased for the Birmingham permanent collection 
and has just been hung in the Round Gallery in tha 
city. - 
The collection of British, Roman, and Saxon re- 
mains excavated in Dorsetshire, and lately belonging 
to Mr. Durden, of Blandford, has been acquired for 
the British Museum, and will probably be on view 
about a month hence. Meanwhile a few specimens 
of cinerary urns, forming part of the collection, are 
to be seen in the Prehistoric Gallery. The most 
recent addition to tho Hthnographical Gallery is the 


collection formed by Mr. Theodore Bent in Mashona~ j 


land, and presented by him to the Museum. 


A memoir of the late Professor of Modern History , 


at Oxford, Mr. E. A. Freeman, is about to be 
undertaken. Friends who met be willing to supply 
letters, reminiscences, or other biographical material 
are invited to forward them as early as possible to 
the Rev. Prebendary Stephens (Woolbe g 
Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex), who, at the request 0: 
Mr. Freeman’s family, has undertaken to edit the 
work, : 


Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., is the 
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AND 
—III, 


By R. Owen Autsor, Architect. 


Author of ‘‘ The Turkish Bath,’’ and “‘ The Hydro- 
pathic Establishment and its Baths.’’ 


iB the first article of this series the extent of 
the bathing accommodation required by the 

Act was stated as under :— 

1. Vapour-baths. 4. Swimming-baths, 
2. Warm slipper-baths. 5. Cold shower-baths. 

3. Cold slipper-baths. 


To this should be added (6) warm shower- 
baths. These are the baths for which arrange- 
ments must be made. 

Vapour-baths have, in the past, been supplied 
by the old-fashioned vapour-box; but it is only 
here and there that we find even this simple 
sudatory expedient provided. In many estab- 
lishments the vapour-bath is entirely ignored. 
Yet in the schedule attached to the amendment 
of the Act dated July 2, 1847, vapour-baths are 
specifically mentioned, and the charge fixed at 
a similar rate to that for warm baths. : 

It will thus be seen that, in the majority of 
instances, the public baths of this country afford 
no means of sudation to the bathers who frequent 
them. In most of the public baths of Germany 
we find complete hot-air and vapour baths pro- 
vided. Pending the general introduction of the 
Turkish bath in the public bath-houses of this 
country, it should be the least endeavour of baths 
commissioners to provide the ordinary vapour- 
box in as complete a manner as possible, It 
should be placed ina room or chamber fitted with 
warm and cold sprays, so that after the sweating 
process the bather may have the necessary clean- 
sing and toning warm and cold effusions. 

Every department should possess a vapour-box 
in default of any more complete sudatory appli- 
ances. Both first and second-class bathers should 
have a bath of this kind available for their use. 
The Act expressly allows this, and consequently 
it is the duty of commissioners to see that such 
baths are provided. No great amount of space is 
required; an area equal to less than two of the 
private bath inclosures would suffice. The room 
should be lined throughout with glazed ware, 
and have a drained, tiled floor; the vapour-box, 
properly connected with the steam supply, would 
Stand in one corner, and on another side of the 
room would be appliances for giving warm 
and cold sprays. Two dressing-places should be 
connected with the room, which, in effect, would 
be a kind of douche-room. Nothing in such an 
arrangement would be overstepping the bounds 
of the Act of Parliament, but the carrying out of 
the idea would only be properly construing its 
stipulations, which, as it is, are so frequently 
ignored. 

Altogether the arrangements for any baths, 
except swimming and slipper baths, hitherto 
made in our public bathing establishments are of 
& very rough-and-ready and ‘‘ hugger-mugger’’ 
description. Fine swimming-baths are provided, 
and the slipper bath arrangements are usually 
complete; but should the bather have a mind for 
avapour bath or a hot or cold shower, the only 
preparations made—and that only in a few out of 

- the many bath-houses—are of the most meagre 
description. There is the shower, truly, but it 
is only a rose inconveniently fixed above a 
slipper bath; and here, perhaps, is the vapour- 
box, but so cramped up in the narrow space of 
an ordinary slipper bath-room that it cannot be 
effectively worked. 

All points to the need for a proper douche-room 
in the public bath-house—a chamber where the 
vapour-box may be placed and good shower-baths 
fixed.* It is impossible to study the Baths and 
Washhouses Act and its amendments without 
feeling that the present accommodation afforded 
in the average establishment is not in the true 
spirit of the Act. Swimming-baths are made 
much of by commissioners; but as a matter of 
fact it waa not until an amendment of a date as 
late as 1878 that provision was made for 
swimming-baths ; while less than a year after the 
passing of the original act, warm and cold 
shower-baths and vapour-baths were added to 
the original schedule of prices of ordinary warm 
and cold baths. 

It may be that it has been found that vapour- 
baths are not in any great demand in public 
bath-houses. To this I would reply, that if 
sudatory baths were more complete and attrac- 


PUBLIC BATHS WASH-HOUSES. 


* For plans and description of douche-rooms, see “‘ The 


Hydropathic Establishment and its Baths,” 


tive they would surely become more popular. It 
is something of a duty on the part of the State to 
educate the poor in this matter. It is quite com- 
prehensible that the vapour-bath is not so popular 
as the hot-air bath. The former is far inferior 
as a bathing appliance, and the latter is infi- 
nitely more pleasant. Every experience of the 
past has shown that the hot-air bath provided 
cheaply for the people rapidly becomes popular ; 
but the hot-air bath is not permitted by the Act, 
and therefore, though a poor substitute, I plead 
for the only sudorific expedient included therein 
—viz., the vapour-bath. 


SLIPPER=BATHS 


are the great mainstay of public bath-houses, 
after the swimming-baths. Indeed, during the 
winter they are their chief concern, the cold 
weather deterring the majority of swimmers, It 
being a popular idea that to bath properly one 
must soak like a potato in a complete immersion 
of hot water, the slipper-bath maintains its hold 
on the people in spite of the fact that a hot-air 
chamber and a pint or two of water, with soap to 
match, affords a more efiective method of 
cleansing the body. The slipper-bath and its 
dressing chamber, apparently, is an institution 
that has long reached perfection; for the 
baths of the first days of the Baths and 
Washhouses Act are practically the baths of the 
institutions of to-day. The chief difference to be 
noticed in modern bath-houses is the substitution 
of heavy porcelain baths for the earlier and 
objectionable zinc troughs. The generally ap- 
proved method of placing slipper-baths on the 
plan is in two rows on either side of a hall and 
with a central gangway, off which open the 
doors. (See plan given in Article II. published 
Aug. 26.) The partitions are ordinarily made 
of enamelled slate, the doors generally of the 
same material, and neither carried up higher than 
about 6ft. or 7ft. Economy of space is usually 
all-important, or half- brick, glazed-both-face 
walls, in cement, would make more pleasant- 
looking divisions than the monotonous slate. 
Wood is bad, the vapour and water soon destroy- 
ing such partitions. For this reason the slate 
doors answer well although heavy, and hence 
liable to chip if ‘‘ banged.’’* 

A cheerful waiting-room at the entering end of 
slipper - baths should always be provided, and 
proper conveniences connected therewith. 

The dimensions and arrangements of the slipper 
baths, their dressing places, and even of the halls 
wherein they are placed, have becomecrystallised. 
There is a gangway, or corridor, varying in width 
from 3ft. to 4ft., and each bath-room measures 
6ft. 6in. by 6ft. 6in., or thereabouts, the divisions 
being 6ft. 6in. high, and the doors the same 
height and 2ft. 3in. wide. The slate partitions 
are best held in light channel iron, screwed, 
bolted and bent, or forged, as may be necessary 
to form the requisite connections. The baths, 
of porcelain, should be placed, where pos- 
sible, in pairs, with the partition between, 
so that plumbing may be _ concentrated. 
A wooden top is generally provided. 
Nothing beats white deal as _ ordinarily 
employed, unless it be teak, as fixed at 
St. George’s Baths, Buckingham Palace-road. 
A permanent wooden seat to match should be 
provided. A matter of the greatest importance 
in connection with slipper-bath arrangements is 
the valves and wastes. It is evidently desirable 
that these should bs‘as effective as possible—viz., 
that the bath should be quickly filled and quickl 
emptied, otherwise the attendant’s time is wasted. 
I understand that a good valve of this class is 
still a desideratum, but these matters will be 
dealt with in their proper place. 

As regards the universal adoption of porcelain 
baths they do not satisfy all superintendents. 
I have been told that the cold porcelain cooling 
the hot water when turned in, the bathers com- 
plain that they do not have their baths hot 
enough. Much the same drawback was once 
pointed out to me at an inland spa, where at the 
public bathing establishment a bathman com- 
plained that the cold, thick porcelain cooled the 
water, and felt cold to the bather, as a remedy 
for which defect he suggested a coil of hot-water 
pipes round the bath under the wooden top. There 
isa good deal in the objection to porcelain. The 
discomfort of being in warm water in a cold 


* IT find that there is a decided consensus of opinion 
among bath superintendents in favour of slate. It has 
been suggested to me, however, that if jin. clear were left 
between slate doors and frames, there would not bea 
tendency to chip at the edges, Some doors fit too closely. 


marble bath is well known. Wood, as a top for 
baths, has also been criticised, the wet wood 
being objectionable to fresh bathers. For the 
two evils the remedies are curiously reverse. 
More business will keep the porcelain bath warm, 
and less to do will give the wooden top a chance 
of drying. 

Elsewhere I have said ‘‘ one other point in 
public baths I would mark for improvement, and 
that is the introduction of a cold shower bath over 
every warm bath—over the cheapest bath—and at 
no increased charge. At present we find in the 
slipper bath department of public baths, that one 
or two of the bath-rooms are fitted with the old- 
fashioned shower bath. Now . . after a 
hot bath—unless the bather can step from the 
bath to his bed—the relaxed condition of 
the skin and perspiratory glands absolutely de- 
mand the tonic application of cold water in order 
that the cuticle may be strengthened and hardened 
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against cold. Every warm bath, therefore, 
should have its cold shower. The arrangement 
need not be anything but the simplest, and a 
system of waste-prevention would do away with 
the reckless use of water. The warm bath at 
present afforded by the Act in public bath-houses 
is a half-measure. The whole would be com- 
plete if a cold shower were appended.”’ 

This is an important point. Numberless colds 
must have been given and daily gained through 
persons going from a hot bath reeking in per- 
spiration to the chilly air of the streets. Cases 
have come under my personal observation, I 
would, then, have this cold shower introduced 
over every warm slipper bath, in addition to the 
showers in a douche-room such as has been ad- 
vocated above. s 

The hall or apartment in which slipper baths 
are placed necessarily requires abundant ventila- 
tion, there being much vapour arising from the 
use of the baths. A section of roof such as that 
shown in the accompanying illustration is to be 
recommended. 


<= —_____ 
OBITUARY. 


W®* regret to announce the death of Mr. 
William Sugden, principal of the firm of 
Sugden and Son, architects, Leek. Mr. Sugden 
was born on June 16th, 1821, and was, there 
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fore, in his 72nd year. He was a pupil of the 
late Samuel Frier, of Framlingham, Suffolk, 
and afterwards of the late Christopher Davy, of 
Farnival’s Inn, E.0. He enjoyed an extensive 
practice in Leek and throughout North Stafford- 
shire, his works in the town in which he prac- 
tised including the Congregational, Wesleyan, 
and Roman Catholic chapels and schools, the 
cemetery buildings, savings-bank, mechanics’ 
institute, and museum. He had carried out 
some church restorations, and many chapels and 
schools and mansions, in Staffordshire, Lan. 
cashire, and Yorkshire. He died on Saturday, 
and was buried at Leek on Tuesday last. 


Mr. Matt Wyatt, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Henry Wyatt, P.R.I.B.A., of Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, died on Monday at Weston 
Patrick, Hants. Mr. Wyatt was trained in his 
father’s office, and for many years carried on the 
practice with his father, and since his death, but 
retired from the profession some years since. He 
was 52 years of age. 


The death is announced from New York of 
Mr. Henry Hudson Holly, architect, of that 
city, who seems never to have recovered entirely 
from the effects of the accident which happened 
to him three years ago. Mr. Holly was, says a 
Transatlantic contemporary, an old New Yorker, 
of very good family, cultivated, agreeable, and 
devoted to his profession. It was his fancy, how- 
ever, to carry on a rather quiet practice. His 
clever and useful books on ‘‘Country Seats’? and 
“‘ Church Architecture,” which were very popular, 
brought him a great deal of work to be done by 
correspondence ; but he superintended his more 
important buildings. He was one of the first 
members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and always ready to serve on committees, 
or to be of use tothe profession in any way, and 
his courtesy and tact made him always valuable. 
Among his principal buildings are the Virginia 
Military Institute, and a house in Colorado, 
which is said to have cost 400,000dols. 


M. Joly, the distinguished Parisian architect, 
who designed the Chamber of Deputies and 
many other important buildings in that city, 
died on Wednesday at the age of 68. 


Mr. Josiah Dimmock, who was for many years 
the head of the large firm of J. and T. Dimmock 
and Co., English and foreign timber merchants, 
Stoke-on-Trent and Stone, died on Friday eyen- 
ing at his residence at Fradswell Hall, near 
Stafford, where he resided for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mr. Dimmock had been a member of the 
Stoke Board of Guardians from 1847 down to last 
year, and was chairman of the board during the 
last twenty-four years of his connection with it. 
In 1869 he was placed on the commission of the 
peace for the county, and thenceforward took a 
great interest in the business of quarter sessions. 
He particularly identified himself with the man- 
agement of Werrington Industrial School, and 
was for many years, up to the time of his decease, 
chairman of the managing committee of that 
institution. On the formation of the Stafford- 
shire County Council he contested one of the 
divisions of Stoke against Mr. J. F. Campbell, 
the head of Mintons (Limited), but was beaten. 
He was, however, soon afterwards elected an 


alderman of the council, and held that office until 
his death. 


Mr. Thomas Gilchrist, J .P., Dean of Guild of 
Coatbridge, and the first, senior magistrate of the 
burgh, died after a prolonged illness on Sunday. 
The deceased, who was a native of Lanark, was 
one of the leading builders in the district, and 
his practical knowledge rendered him a valuable 
acquisition to the town council and school board, 
of both of which he was a prominent member. 


Building Lrtelligence, 


Baru.—At Tuesday’s meeting of the city 
council a report was presented recommending 
the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. Hayward 
and Wooster, of Bath, for £22,253—the lowest 
of twelve, the next being that of Messrs. J, Long 
and Long, also of Bath, which was only £20 
more. The report also reiterated the opinion the 
committee had already expressed as to the 
advisability of further altering the plans in the 
direction of setting the new south wing further 
back. This matter has been the subject 
of considerable agitation in the city, and 
already a memorial against any encroachment on 
the highway had been presented. A large number 
of citizens now came up with another memorial 
that set forth that to build as projected will cause 
congestion of traffic by narrowing the roadway, 
and restrict the view of the Abbey Ohurch. The 
report traversed these arguments, and said that 
to alter the plans would necessitate entirely new 
places both for the interior and exterior of the 
buildings, or else seriously diminish the accom- 
modation. The spokesmen of the deputation 
were Mr. Titley and Mr. C. B. Oliver, the latter 
one of the architects who competed; and Ald. 
Murch, on behalf of the committee, upheld its 
views, and protested against the question being 
reopened at this stage, when no new circum- 
stances had transpired, when the property has 
been purchased and tenders accepted. In the 
course of the discussion, numerous questions were 
asked of the architect, Mr. Brydon, who was pre- 
sent, and the tendency of his replies was that to 
alter the site as suggested would increase the 
difficulties of providing the accommodation re- 
quired. By a majority of three, 24 to 21, the 
report was sent back to the committee, with the 
object of amending the plans. 


CarMARTHEN.—A new school of art is in course 
of erection facing St. Peter's Church, Church- 
lane, at acost of £1,500. It is Modern Renais- 
sance in character, and is built of red Bridgwater 
bricks, the mouldings and cornices being of 
Ruabon bricks, and the dressings of Bath stone. 
Accommodation is provided for 70 pupils. Enter- 
ing through a hall, laid with tesselated tiles and 
divided by an arcade supported by fluted and 
moulded pilasters, one finds on the ground floor 
an elementary-room 37ft. by 20ft., and a model- 
ling-room 18ft. Gin. by. 19ft. The rooms are 
16ft. high. The upper floor contains a room 
37ft. by 20ft., anda master’s room 18ft. by 12ft. 
The former will be divided by a curtain or 
movable partition, and the divisions will be used 
as painting and antique room respectively. On 
the upper floor there are also lavatories and a 
ladies’ cloak-room. The work has been carried 
out by contract by Mr. T. Morris, Carmarthen, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. G. Morgan and Son, architects, of 
that town. 


Duxuin.—The old front of the City of Dublin 
Hospital in Bagot-street has been removed for 
the purpose of reconstructing and enlarging the 
premises. The plain red brick edifice will give 
place to a building of a more modern character. 
The alterations when completed will result in 
more accommodation being provided for the 
patients ; the institution will have more beds at 
disposal, and additional room will be afforded 
for the nursing staff. New quarters are being 
erected for the resident pupils, and the house- 
surgeon will have a room to himself. The work 
of improving the building has been rendered 
possible by the gift of £6,000 from Earl Pem- 
broke, who also recently presented a large sum 
of ‘money for the establishment of technical 
schools at Ringsend. The architect is Mr. E. 
Murray, and the contract is being carried out 
by Mr. Samuel Worthington, also of Dublin. 


Eprxzurcu.—The Grange Cricket Club are 
about to erect a new pavilion on their ground at 
Raeburn-place, at a cost of nearly £3,000, which 
promises to be one of the most ambitious affairs 
of its kind in Scotland. Designed in the 
Domestic English style—the lower story being 
constructed of stone and the upper portion of 
brickwork, faced with cement and open timber 
work—the main building will occupy a site 
immediately behind the existing struc ure, and 
will measure 58ft. 6in. by 48ft., irrespective of 
a sloping grand stand, which will project about 
40ft. forward, and seat about 250 persons. On 
the ground floor will be a dressing-room 
meacuring 40ft. by 20ft., a professionals’ dregs- 


— 


At a meeting on Tuesday of the Gloucester City 
Council it was reported that the Midland Railway 
Company’s engineer was engaged on plans fora 
new station, 


The Mayor of Lincoln will preside over a public 
meeting to be held in the town hall, Lincoln, 
to-day (Friday), to open the plumbing classes 
held in connection with the Lincoln School of 
Science and Art. The meeting will be under the 
auspices of the Lincolnshire District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, Addresses 
will be delivered by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Reverend the Sub-Dean, Dr. Mansel Sympson, W. 
Watkins, F,R.I.B.A., ex-mayor of Lincoln, and 
others, on the importance of the proper training of 
plumbers, and the promotion of improved sanita- 
tion in the interests of the public generally. 


ing-room, a bedroom, parlour, and kitchen for — 
the caretaker, and lavatory accommodation. 
Under the grand stand, nets, rollers, and other 
appliances for the game will be housed. En- 
trance to the upper or main floor can be had 
either by an inside stair, or by the inclined gang- — 
way which runs up the centre of the grand stand. 
The pavilion hall, which has an open timber 
roof, will measure 56ft by 27ft. 6in. On one 
side will be a committee-room, and on the other 
a dressing-room. On the roof there will be’ 
sitting accommodation for 200 people, the access — 
to this being obtained from a square tower, the” 
pinnacle of which will be 60ft. high. The roof 
of the tower and of the main building, so far as 
not set apart for sitting accommodation, will be 
treated in red tiles. The architects are Messrs. 
Cunningham, Blyth, and Westland, George-— 
street, Edinburgh. 


Herrrorp.—For some two months past a staff” 
of workmen have been engaged in the extensive © 
work of re-fitting, re-painting, and renovating” 
the premises of the National Provincial Bank of — 
England, Broad-street. The heavy counter has 
been removed, and also the old-fashioned boxes 
in the centre of the large hall, giving freedom of 
ventilation and increased comfort, the old furni- 
ture being replaced throughout with French- 
polished mahogany fittings. Along the front of 
the counter a new wrought-iron ‘‘ grill”? of novel — 
design has been placed with massive gas standards 
of brass at intervals. New lavatory arrange 
ments have been carried out in the basement, the 
lavatories being lined with white glazed bricks. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
under the direction of the ‘architect, Mr, Charles — 
R. Gribble, of London, and Mr. Grimes, the 
clerk of the works. Messrs. W. P. Lewis and 
Co., Commercial-road, Hereford, carried out the — 
contract. 


Newrort, Mon.—The new church of St. 
Matthew, Church-road, Barnardstown, was 
opened on Monday. The building has been 
erected by Mr. Charles Lock from designs pre- 
pared by Messrs. Graham, Son, and Hitchcock, 
and isin a plain Gothic style. It is built of 
random rock-faced Pennant stone-walling, and 
Bath-stone dressings. The roof is of open 
timber and match-board, covered with slates. 
The building will seat 512 persons easily, but in, 
an emergency 600 can be accommodated. The 
internal walls are stuccoed, and the woodwork is — 
stained and varnished. The whole of the. 
interior is one open space, so that an uninter- 
rupted view of the clergy can be given to the 
congregation. There is a transept on either 
side, and a choir vestry and organ chamber. 
Provision has also been made for heating the 
building. The cost has been £3,300. ; 


Reavinc.—On the invitation of Mr. Slingsby 
Stallwood, architect (chairman of the Survey 
Committee), members of the corporation and 
others, on Thursday in last week, inspected the 
works of reconstruction at the Hospitium in 
St. Lawrence’s churchyard (which has been 
adapted for the use of the Extension College and 
School of Science), and the Corn Exchange, which 
has also lately been completely renovated. 
Assembled in the lecture hall, Mr. Stallwood 
sketched the history of the buildings, which 
originally formed part of a dormitory attached — 
to St. John’s Hospital, erected by Abbot’ 
Hugh in 1192. They consist of a fine 
lecture-hall and a class-room, two sets of 
lavatories and cloak-rooms, on the lower floor, 
with communication from the churchyard and 
from Valpy-street; on the next floor a good 
room used as a council room by the college’ 
authorities; and on the top floor a laboratory’ ; 
with bench accommodation for 32 students, a 
room for the science master, a balance room, and 
asmall theatre. The work has been carried out — 
under the direction of the borough surveyor (Mr. ’ 
A. E. Collins), with Mr. George as clerk of the 
works; Mr. Stallwood supervising the preservas 
tion and restoration of all the ancient features. } 

- 
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A steam saw mill at Warminster, belonging to 
ye 
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Mr. Mark Hill, was destroyed by fire on 
The damage is estimated at over £2,000. 


After being closed for six months peniling witatas 
tions, the parish church of Blackford, N.B., was 
reopened on Sunday last. A chancel 20ft. deep has. 

been added, completing the cruciform design of the 
church. At the same tims the heating an Bees 
apparatus have been renewed and enlarged, the old 
windows changed for others of tinted glass in lead 

frames, and the interior repainted. Fi 
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Erginecring Potes 


Bristou.—The Bristol Docks board had a four 
hours’ sitting on Monday, to further consider 
their scheme for dock extension at Avonmouth, 
which is to cost over a million of money, the 
scheme being put forward to attract Atlantic 
liners to the port. The Docks engineer, Mr, 
M’Currich, reported on the proposed new lock 
and dock, pointing out that as he found from 
borings taken at Avonmouth, that the rock would 
allow of the proposed locks being made ten feet 
deeper than originally proposed, he suggested 
that this extra depth be obtained, He also pro- 
posed that the lock should be increased to a 
length of eight hundred feet, and that additional 
land be taken in order to make the dock of suffi- 
cient extent to allow_for the accommodation of a 
larger class of vessels. The estimated cost of this 
work, including the deepening of the channel, 
was about £50,000. The Board approved the 
engineer’s additional report, and the Town 
Council have also adopted it. 


Marton anp Leamincton Rartway.—The 
new line from Daventry to Leamington, in 
connection with the main line of the London and 
North Western Railway from London to Bir- 
mingham, was commenced by a large staff of men 
and a plentitude of material at Daventry on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., and when completed, it 
will lessen the distance between London and 
Leamington by 83 miles. The distance to be 
traversed will be a total of 26 miles, being 11 miles 
from Daventry to Marton, and 15 miles from 
Daventry to Leamington, and it is anticipated 
that the line will be completed in two years. 
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ARCH OLOGICAL. 


Wenuaston.—During the restoration of the 
parish church of Wenhaston, Hast Suffolk, a 
work just commenced by Messrs. Ludkin and 
Son, of Banham, under the direction of Mr. 
E. F. Bisshopp, F.R.I.B.A., of Ipswich, a 
painting on oak boards of ‘‘ The Last Judgment” 
has been found covered with whitewash and 
plaster. It appears to have formed the upper 
part of the chancel screen, and is nearly perfect. 
The picture, which measures 16ft. by 8ft. 6in., 
was subdivided into panels by a wooden cross 
fastened on with bolts, of which only the holes 
now remain, and the two bottom side- panels were 
apparently formed by the carved images of patron 
saints which have also disappeared. The top 
panel represents our Lord coming to Judgment 
on clouds supported by a rainbow, the companion 
panel being devoted to the Virgin and Joseph, 
both being in a kneeling posture. Beneath our 
Lord is a group consisting of a figure of St. Peter 
in pontifical robes and four nude figures wearing 
crown, mitre, cardinal’s hat, and coronet. The 
companion panel shows St. Michael with sword, 
and a winged devil with horns, hoof, and tail, 
between them a scales with a nude human figure 
in the left balance outweighing two imps in the 
right scale. To the right is a panel portraying 
an open-mouthed dragon’s head, containing nine 
nude human figures inclosed by two demons with 
a red-hot chain, one of the demons holding in his 
hand a rake. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Charles Mitchell, of Elswick Works, bas 
offered to contribute from £10,000 to £12,000 
towards the extension of Aberdeen University, on 
condition that science classes for artisans are estab- 
lished in the evenings ; that professors of engineer- 
ing and agriculture are appointed ; and that a large 
central hall is included in the plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the present buildings. 


On Saturday was opened the Beveridge Park, at 
Kirkealdy. The park extends to 110 acres, and 
formerly formed part of the estate of Raith. It 
lies at the west end of the burgh, and commands a 
splendid view of the Firth of Forth and surround- 
ing country. The band-stand was erected by 
Messrs. M‘Donald and Stevens, Glasgow. 


The first annual scholarship of the Royal Draw- 
ing Society has been awarded to Miss F. M. Price, 
of the Southsea High School. 


The presidency of the Junior Engineering Society 
for the ensuing session has been accepted by Dr. 
John Hopkinson, in succession to Sir E. J. Reed. 
The new session will be opened by the delivery of 
Dr. Hopkinson’s presidential address on Friday, 
Novy. 4, at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CLERKENWELL Poxuytecunic.—Mr, Charles 
Barry, F.S.A., has been appointed assessor in 
this competition. The building is to cost £100,000, 
and several architects have been invited to com- 
pete. 


Satrorp.—The Salford School Board have 
chosen Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
architects and surveyors, of Manchester and 
Stockport, to design the St, Margaret’s School 
for 500 scholars. The estimated cost is £4,651. 
At the same meeting of the board, held on Mon- 
day, Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, was ap- 
pointed architect of the schools at Ordsel, which 
will accommodate 340 children at an anticipated 
outlay of £3,120. The names of eight firms were 
chosen by the board from whick to make their 
selection. 


LuLANELLY.—This town hall competition has 
been settled in favour of Mr, W. Griffiths, F.S.I., 
of Llanelly, who was placed second by the referee, 
Mr. Charles Barry. The first premium was 
awarded to Messrs. Frank W. Simon and Tweedie, 
of Edinburgh and Manchester. These gentle- 
men warmly complain very naturally that the 
assessor’s award should have been thus ignored by 
not appointing them architects for the work, 
and the merits of the designs no doubt justify 
their complaint, besides which, having obtained 
plans on the assurance that a competent assessor 
would be appointed to select the designs, 
the promotors were morally bound to consider 
the condition binding on all parties. Mr. Griffiths 
offered, we understand, to undertake the work at 
four per cent. ; while the other architects seemed 
to have asked the usual five per cent. commission. 
This is a free country, and if people like to work 
for nothing, there is no law to prevent it. No 
doubt some men would undertake work for half 
the price usually paid; how it would be done is 
another matter, Open competitions always 
present the difficulty of distance, Travelling to 
and from Llanelly to Edinburgh constantly must 
be an expensive affair, and time consumed in 
travelling soon runs into money. A man on the 
spot always, therefore, competes with advantages 
in this respect—particularly in Wales. 


Victoria CATHEDRAL, B.C.—The competition 
held in London last May, when we described and 
illustrated the best designs submitted, has now 
been settled, and Messrs. Keith and Evers, of 
Victoria, are the elected architects for the work. 
Their plan was a fairly good one, and had a 
central western tower and spire, the church being 
conceived in an Harly English style; but the 
design was commonplace, and hardly competed 
seriously with the two other premiated designs, 
‘¢ Ars’’ and ‘‘ New and Old’’; though, no doubt, 
the latter was quite unsuitable for execution in 
Vancouver and on sucha site. Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, A.R,A., was the referee, but as his report 
cannot be obtained, we can only quote the words 
of the Hon. Sec., who writes us that ‘‘ Fides ’’ 
‘Cappears to have been considered the most 
appropriate by Sir Arthur Blomfield.” As far as 
we were able to form an opinion on the merits of 
the designs, there seemed no question that 
‘¢ Ars’ was out and away the most appropriate 
design, and the recommendation of the referee as 
above communicated seems inexplicable, so that we 
can hardly think our informant can have been cor- 
rectly advised by the Bishop of British Columbia. 
Messrs. Keith and Evers ‘‘ have been called upon 
to show by tenders that the work can be done for 
the money.’’ This probably will tax their 
ingenuity, as the elevations were busy with big 
rose windows full of tracery, and this kind of 


; work in British Columbia is expensive, and 


difficult to get well executed. The author of 
‘¢ Ars’’ is, we believe, Mr. A. R. Scott, of West- 
minster, from Paisley, N.B.; and the gentleman 
who sent in the design marked ‘‘ New and Old,” 
is, we are told, Mr. H. Wilson, of the late Mr. 
Sedding’s office, Both these designs are to 
receive premiums — one £100, and the other 
£50. The order in which they stand is un- 
certain. Messrs. Keith and Hvers are to be paid 
the £150 prize. 
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Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and Co., ventilating 
engineers, ot London and Glasgow, have been 
commissioned by one of the principal firms of 
Atlantic steamship owners, who have practically 
experimented ana tested that firm’s improved patent 
combined system of mechanical and sutomatic ven- 
tilation as applied to one of their ships, under the 
uarantee of no cure, no pay, to fit up all their 
eet of ships with the same. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications phd er illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buriprna 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
pee to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu< 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmognz Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s, Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India, £1 6s.0d. To 
any of the Australian Colonies or New Zealand, to the 
Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. Od. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The ohare for Competition and Contract Advertise-= 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two the minimum charge being 5s, for four lines, 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insantinnta can be ascertained on application to the Pub= 
isher, 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted” is Onze Saituine for Twenty= 
Foun Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
pes reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 
ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols, KL., XLI., XLVL., 

. L., LI, LOI, LIV., LVI, Lix., LX., 
LXI., and LXII. may still be had, price Twelve 
Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out of print. 
Most of the back numbers of former yolumes are, how-= 
ever, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring an 
back numbers to complete yolume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


RroriveD.—F.R.1.B.A.—G. B. and Co.—§. Australian,— 
L. R. and M. F. Co.—B. J. M. (Dublin).—T. W. 


————_—» 


Correspondence, 


++ 
THEATRES. 
To the Editor of the Burtpinc News. 


Srr,—Mr. Woodrow, in his Article No. V. 
(Buitpine News, Aug. 19), has dealt with one 
of the most interesting, and, as he admits, one 
of the least understood, requirements of theatre 
building. He is, however, of the opinion that 
by the observance of ‘‘certain fundamental 
rules’’ as to ‘‘ proportion and the employment of 
suitable materials” a building may be produced 
in which it will be ‘‘ easy to hear in, speak in, 
and sing in.’’ Herein lies the crux of the whole 
question. What are the proportions and materials 
most favourable to the acquisition of acoustic 
excellence ina theatre? Mr. Woodrow’s answer 
is somewhat of a negative one, He deprecates 
the use of wood, seemingly on the ground that the 
advocates .of this material in the past had no 
knowledge or experience of the resonant qualities 
of concrete and iron as constructive materials. 
It does not necessarily follow that because a 
material is resonant it is therefore the best to use 
in the construction of a theatre. From my own 
observations, I am of opinion that acoustic per- 
fection is a matter not easy of attainment in fire- 
proof theatres, where the exigencies of concerted 
music and oral delivery have to be equally pro- 
vided for. As I pointed out in a communication 
to the Burrprvg News, March 16, 1888, such a 
combination of desirable conditions are not easy 
of attainment, in so far that certain acoustic 
properties favourable to musical performances 
are inimical to the propagation of oral sounds. 
Mr. Woodrow implies that there is ‘‘ little diffi- 
culty ’? in obtaining fireproof theatres of 
‘“‘limited size’’ that shall possess all the most 
desirable acoustical properties; but he fails to 
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mention a theatre where these desirable con-| front. 
ditions are to be found. So far as the oppor- 
tunities for comparison haye enabled me to form 
an opinion, the concrete theatre does not, 
acoustically, compare favourably with the older 
theatres wherein the predominating material is 
wood. The mere fact that concrete is more or 
less resonant, and that it may be used with 
advantage—as I have seen asserted—for organ 
floors, does not prove its superiority to wood 
as a reinforcing medium under all and every 
condition. 

Mr. Woodrow does not touch upon the desira- 
bility of adopted ‘‘ harmonic proportions.” This, 
I am aware, is a very abstruse subject, but 
assuming that ‘‘harmonious proportions” con- 
stitute one of the conditions essential to acoustic 
excellence, their adoption in buildings constructed 


by iron suspension rods. 


pith pine, while the rails of the sanct 


oak.’’—I am, &c., A Dvusurw Arcuirect. 


with modern fireproof materials appears to be far * 

more a necessity than in buildings constructed H 
with wood. Wood may be said to vibrate in Intercomumaunication, 
sympathetic responsiveness to all notes, whereas op 

the several fireproof building materials are each QUESTIONS 


more actively responsive to particular notes and 
sounds. To this extent, the employment of con- 
crete as an acoustic material is merely tentative, 
whilst on the other hand, the results to be ob- 
tained from the use of wood can be accurately 
pre-determined. It has, therefore, to be yet 
proved to what extent the rules and conditions 
conformable with acoustic perfection in a build- 
ing lined with wood are applicable to buildings 
constructed entirely with fireproof materials. I 
am aware that the builders of the most recent 
theatres claim for them acoustic qualities equal, 
if not superior, to those of earlier date; but it 
would be interesting to have the opinion of 
musical and dramatic professionals—who are 
always quick to detect the non-existence of good 
acoustic properties—as to the acoustic qualities 
of the new theatres as compared with the old. 
Personally, I have experienced difficulty in hear- 
ing distinctly in even the smallest of the con- 
crete and iron theatres, and I am not alone in 
experiencing a similar difficulty in one of the 
largest. That the problem under consideration 
is not one of the simplest connected with theatre 
building is admitted by Mr. Woodrow. Fire- 
proof material, yer se, does not absolutely com- 
mend itself on the score of its unquestionable 
acoustic qualities, for in the concluding para- 
graph of his article he does not hesitate to award 
to the upholsterer, and the clothing of the 
audience, ‘‘an important part” in assisting ‘‘in 
the perfection of the acoustic qualities of a fire- 
proof building.” 

Bearing upon the question of proportion, Mr. 
Woodrow quotes an authority who asserts “that 
the proper distance for distinct hearing was 
nearly the same in a long, narrow room or pas- 
sage, as in a large square room,”’ 

This statement does not appear to be in accord 
with past experience and practice, for concert- 
rooms and lecture-halls are invariably planned 
with a near approach to a double square than 
otherwise. Experience has confirmed the theory 
that contracting the width of a room has a ten- 
dency to give a consequent forward impulse to 
sounds emanating from either end, ard also to 
lengthen the distance at which such impulses are 
audible from their original source. It is further 
agreed by those who have carefully considered 
the subject, that, with the object of securing the 
best acoustic results, the predominating dimen- 
sion of an interior should be in the direction in 
which the voice isintended to travel. From this 
it is reasonable to infer that a square-planned 
room 1s not compatible with the economical con- 
servation of sound.—I am, &c., 

Sept. 26. James Gro. Buckie. 
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PUTTING IT PRETTY. 


Smr,—The inclosed gem in the way of archi- 
tectural description, is cut from to-day’s Daily 
Independent. It describes a new church at 
Lecauvey which must be worth a pilgrimage to 
see. The designer has, with native modesty, 
suppressed his name. We read that ‘‘it is of 
Gothic design.’’ A cast-iron circular staircase, 
which is beautifully bronzed, leads to the organ 
gallery, which is supported by iron columns. 
We also find that the chancel arch of this Gothic 
church is supported on marble pillars with 
Grecian O G mouldings. Oh! for the name of 
the designer of such a church. Here is the 
description :—‘‘ The new church, which is 97ft. 
long by 44ft. wide, is of Gothic design, and a 
cut stone belfry, 54ft. in height, rises from the 


used ?—A, F, F. 


REPLIES. 


[1(833.]—Timber and its Position.—Sidney F. 
Harris states that ‘‘the reason for placing staves in- 


open upwards from the root,and when thus reversed 
they prevent the ascent of moisture in the wood.”? Will 
your correspondent kindly inform us in what sort of 
wood these valves can best be seen, and how their action 
can be demonstrated !—E. 8. 


[10842.]—-Composition for Renovating Stone- 
work.—Saturating the stone with Randalls solution 
will harden it and enable it to further resist frost; and 
the same mixed with plaster could be used to fill in 
defective places. Such plaster would also be unaffected 
by frosts, and the work might even be done in frosty 
weather without injury.—J. 


(1°848.]—Books for Student Surveyors.— 
‘‘ Kappa” should first get his boy to master the ordinary 
rudiments of arithmetic, geometry, and mensuration. 
The problems on triangles and other figures of planes 
and solids ought to be mastered. Baker’s * Mensuration,” 
‘Land Surveying and Levelling,” and G. W. Usill’s 
“ Practical Surveying,” all published by Crosby Lock- 
wood, are excellent elementary books for learning these 
matters. If ‘‘ Kappa’? can get his boy to join some sur- 
yeying class, such as are given in some technical schools, 
it would be of service by-and-by. For yaluing and 
auctioneers’ work, the practical knowledge learned at the 
office may be supplemented by reading such books as 
Tarbuck’s ‘‘ Handbook of House Property,” “‘ The Law of 
Vendors and Purchasers of Landlord and Tenant” ; but 
these may betaken up later. The secretary of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Great George-street, Westminster, will send 
all particulars as to the examinations on the five divisions, 
a syllabus of the subjects and list of text-books and 
papers set, by which ‘‘ Kappa’’ may set his boy to work 
on the lines therein laid down. The books recommended 
by the Institution would be desirable to obtain, or some 
them.—G. H. G. 


[10849.]—Swedish Wooden Houses.—I am not 
certain that a Swedish wooden house has any distinguish- 
ing advantage over other houses constructed of wood. 
The houses are generally built of square logs, without 
the projecting carved work or gables, &c., seen in those 
of Switzerland. Some houses have stone basements; the 
upper stories have lofty and large reoms; rarely with fire- 
Places, but heated by glazed tile stoves. By using 
asbestos to fill between the floor joists, and to line the 
walls and partitions, a fairly uninflammable house could 
be built. The saving effected in such constructions would 
be small as to comparative cost in a place where bricks 
are cheap. The wooden construction would be available 
for vestries, meeting-rooms, &c., if proper care be taken 
in construction.—Lienxvs. 


[10850.|-National Competition Drawings3.— 
The drawings in building construction sent in to these 
competitions are, I think, done to an inch scale. They 
are grhetally coloured in the usual tints to express stone, 
wood, and iron. Perspectives are optional, I believe.— 
GrorGivs. 


{10851.]—Bedding Iron and Wocd on Stone.— 
Notwithstanding the experiments cited by ‘J. H.,’ I 
should be inclined to interpose a piece of sheet-lead 
between the iron and stone template as tending to equalise 
the pressure of the girder on the stone. Layers of pine 
would be equally desirable. The intervention of a soft 
material must prevent the danger of chipping, or as 
masons call it “flushing,” and for this purpose they 
generally put between the stones of a column sheets of 
lead. It is questionable whether any such material is 
necessary between a heavy wood bressummer and a stone 
template. It would, however, be desirable that the tem- 
plate should be dressed perfectly level, and the extreme 
edge slightly bevelled to avoid a flushing taking place at 
the angle. A weighted beam must compress the extreme 
angle or nosing of the stone more than it does the inner 
part of the bearing.—Pracricau. 


[10851.] Bedding Iron on Stone, &c.—In 
bedding fiat-ended columns on stone, great accuracy is 
required to prevent fracturing the stone on which the 
column rests. In specifications for this kind of work, 
the architect should require that the base of iron column 
be faced in the lathe, and that the stone be dressed per- 
fectly level to give an even bearing. In addition to this, 
under heavy loads it is desirable to place a sheet of lead 
or felt between the base of column and stone. Another 


The interior of the church is beautifully 
finished. The ceiling is panelled, and the prin- 
cipals, which are of spruce memel, rest on cut 
stone corbels, and are connected and supported 
A cast-iron circular 
staircase, which is beautifully bronzed, leads to the 
organ gallery, which is supported by iron columns. 
The moulding in the front of the gallery is of 
walnut wood. The walls are wainscotted with 
» which 
are designed in accord with the Gothic style of 
the building, are capped with white oak. The 
arch of the chancel is supported on marble 
pillars with Grecian O G mouldings, the roof being 
of diagonally framed panels, with raised walnut 
mouldings, while the back is wainscotted in 


[10860.]-Mounting Drawings.—Will some sur- 
veyor, or other person experienced in this kind of work, 
kindly give some information as to the proper way of 
mounting drawings, maps, &c.,on cloth; the kind of 
cloth, not too thick, and the mounting medium to be 


versely to their natural position is because the sap-valves 
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plan is to run in liquid cement between the two surfaces 
after the column has been fixed quite plumb, so that all 
inequalities of stone and iron be filled up. This cement 
solidifies, and forms a hard bed. In the case of cast-iron 
girders resting on stone or bearing plates, it is desirable 
to specify that a layer of sheet-lead or felt be introduced 
between the surfaces, so as to distribute the pressure. 
The slight thickness of the impressionable lead assists to 
equalise the pressure, and prevents the bottom flange of 
girder from pressing on the edge of stone template. 
Fracture and chipping of the stone are thus avoided. 
I think that felt is quite sufficient for the purpose, 
especially if the bearing surfaces are large, and the 
pressure not very great. All abutting surfaces of stone 
and iron should have either lead or felt or thin laminze of 
pine, and this precaution is especially desirable when the 
surfaces are not truly faced, or are uneyen,—G. H, G. 

[10854.] -Laboratories.—The benches or working 
tables should be of stone or brick built up from a con- 
erete foundation. For electrical experiments, brick 
pillars about 2ft. square may be constructed for the 
tables, these piers being taken down to the solid ground 
or rock.—G. H. G. 

(10857.)—Testing Drains.—One way of testing 
drains is to obtain some oil of peppermint, and placing a 
sufficient quantity of it in some warm water, throw it 
down the rain-water pipe or some outside y, closin; 
the same immediately afterwards. Any leakage or def 
in the drains will quickly be revealed if another person 
uncontaminated with the odour goes carefully over the 
house and tries to discover the smell of the peppermint. 
The doors and windows of the house should be closed 
before the oil is thrown, so that no smell of it should 
enter the house and vitiate the test. Perhaps some more 
practical drain-tester than I am may give “‘ Sewer Gas” 
more definite instructions as to the manner of testing.—T. 

(10859.]—Hopton Wood Stone.—This is a fine- 
grained, grey, marble-like stone, excellent for all 
weathering purposes, and used for steps and paying. I 
should think it would answer well for monumental pur- 
poses, and it takes a polish. One authority says, ‘it is 
useful for all internal and ex purposes, and is a 
good weather-stone, including monumental work.” Itis 
hard and crystalline.—Awn ARCHITECT, 


CHIPS. 


Messrs. John Kuowles and Co., of 38, King’s- 
road, St. Pancras, N.W., have been awarded by 
the judges (Mr. Rogers Field, C.E., and Mr, 
Baldwin Latham, C.E.) of the Health Exhibition, 
Portsmouth, held under the auspices of the Sani- 
tary Institute, a certificate of merit for the patent 
seat action and flushing tank of the ‘* Presto ”’ 
closet exhibited by them, a full notice of which was 
given in our issue of June 3 last. 


Mrs. Creighton has prepared a scheme for raisin 
several thousand pounds towards the restoration 
Peterborough Cathedrai, through lady collectors 
in every parish in the diocese. It is termed a 
‘* Women’s Fund for the Restoration of the 
Cathedral Organ and the completion of the Choir 
fittings.” A large general committee has been 
formed, and £746 has already been promised. 


The second excursion for 1892 of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art, will 
take place to-morrow (Saturday), when Clatto 
reservoir, and places of interest in the districts of 
Auchterhouse and Meigle will be visited. At Clatto, 
Mr. George S. Baxter, water engineer of Dundee, 
will explain the plans adopted, and also the mode 
of laying the pipes. 

The Norman church of St. Nicholas, North New- 
bald, near Market Weighton, was reopened on 
Thursday in last week by the Archbishop of York 
after restoration. Rather over £400 has been spent 
in reroofing the transepts and the vestry, repairing 
the pinnacles and parapet of the tower, and carry- 
ing out minor improvements in the interior. 


A large stained-glass window has just been placed 
in Ingrow Church. The window illustrates the 
Good Shepherd, the Good Samaritan, and the Lost 
Piece of Silver, placed in the upper, middle, and 
lower spaces respectively. Each subject is sur- 
mounted by canopy work. The window is from the 
studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 30, Park- 
square, Leeds. 


A special meeting of the executive committee of 
the Swansea Harbour Trust was held on Wednes- 
day, when Mr. Law, superintendent of the Hull 
Alexandra Dock and Railway, was appointed super- 
intendent at a salary of £800 a year. 


The Queen has commissioned Messrs. Matthews 
and Mackenzie, architects, of Aberdeen, to prepare 
plans for a new church to be erected on the site of 
the present ancient, but now almost ruinous, edifice 
at Crathie, in which Her Majesty has so frequently 
worshipped. Mr. Mackenzie has had an audience 
with the Queen on the subject. 


Dissolution of partnership is announced in Tues- 
day’s London Gazette as between Helyer and Munt, 
of Bournemouth, architects and surveyors. 


The electric lighting of the Smithfield Markets is 
rapidly approaching completion. Under the con- 
tract, which is being carried out by Messrs. Julius 
Sax and Co., on behalf of the City Corporation, the 
tenants of the markets will not be put to any ex- 
pense in the installation of the light upon their 
premises, and they will only be charged the same 
amount that they have been paying for gas. 
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“OPEN AND UNBUILT UPON.” 


HESE words are often used in covenants to 
keep a square or garden that is surrounded 
by buildings in its then state as an open space, to 
admit of free light and air to the adjoining pre- 
mises. In the recent case of ‘‘Graham vy. 
Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne’’ (Times, 
July 24), an action was brought by the plaintiff, 
the owner of certain houses in Charlotte-square, 
Newcastle, to prevent the corporation from erect- 
ing a public urinal in the square. The covenant 
provided that the garden or open space in the 
centre of the square should ‘for ever thereafter 
be kept open and unbuilt upon.” It appeared 
that the square was in the shape of a hill, and 
was supported by a high retaining wall. The 
defendants had begun excavating the ground, 
and were about to put up a public urinal in the 
square, with an entrance through this wall, but 
so built that it would, even when completed with 
a glazed and concrete roof, be in every part 
below the level of the adjoining surface. The 
plaintiffs now sought for an injunction to stop 
this being done, on the ground that it would bea 
breach of the covenant to keep the square “‘ open 
and unbuilt upon’’; and also on the further 
ground that a urinal so placed would bea nuisance 
to the surrounding houses. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich first of all got rid of the 
word ‘‘garden’’ in the deed by holding that it 
only meant the same thing as an open plot of 
ground, because it was admitted that the land in 
question had never been used as a garden of any 
sort. In other words, as it had been an ‘open 
space,”’ it was to be kept so for ever. This 
meant, he held, that it should be free from 
obstruction, and so that the air could circulate 
without being interfered with by any building. 
He considered that the words ‘and unbuilt 
upon’’ were simply an enlargement of the term 
‘‘open,’’ and did not carry its meaning any fur- 
ther. The learned judge further considered that 
other ground might be built upon and still 
remain open; and he instanced a greenhouse as 
a building that would not be any obstruction to 
light and air. Having thus whittled away most 
of the covenant, he then held that the building 
proposed to be erected by the corporation, and 
being practically underground, would not inter- 
fere with the space continuing to be ‘‘open” in 
the sense he had explained, As to its being a 
nuisance, that did not necessarily follow from 
the fact of its being a urinal, and, at all events, 
that question would be raised when the work was 
done, and evidence could be brought of the 
results. So the motion for an injunction was 
dismissed ; costs to abide the result of the action. 
But all the same, it is pretty clear that a public 
urinal built in a square, however elegantly it may 
be sunk and roofed in, must damage the sur- 
rounding dwelling-houses as property, and must 
be a nuisance to the tenants, Perhaps the Court 
of Appeal will be asked more clearly to define 
the words ‘‘ open and unbuilt upon.” 

Frep WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


SurroLx.—Dinapipations.—Lease.—I answer these 
questions as asked; but much must depend on the age, 
quality, and condition of the property. 1. The land- 
lord. 2. Landlord. 3. I think not. 4. If in a very bad 
state. 5. If very bad, as they were before. 6.1 think 
not. 7. Painted. 

Bansury.—Morraace Sramp.—The proper stamp on 
a mortgage for £100 would be 2s. 6d. ; and so on upwards, 
according to the scale in the Stamp Act, 1891. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENOER, 


Cuurcn RESTORATION WITHOUT A Facuity,— 
Judgment has ben given in the Consistory Court 
of Hereford refusing a confirmatory faculty for 
alterations made by the vicar and churchwardens of 
Upton Bishop, by which an Early English doorway 
in the chancel had been destroyed, and a vestry 
erected as a memorial to the late Miss F. BR. 
Havergal materially injured, without the consent 
of her relatives, in order to place an organ in the 
chancel. The case was reported in our issue of 
July Ist, p. 33, present volume. Dr. Tristram now 
said the petitioners had committed a serious offence 
against ecclesiastical law, and that had restoration 
to its former condition been practicable, they would 


have been required to effect such restoration at their 
own cost. The vicar was ordered to pay the costs 
of Messrs. Havergal, who had opposed the faculty, 
after objecting to the alterations. 


Re F. Stevens,—The adjourned examination of 
this bankrupt, a builder, of Hast Grinstead, took 
place on the 22nd inst. The debtor said he started 
business in Kast Grinstead in July, 1888, having no 
capital, but with £150 borrowed money. The 
firm was styled Pierce and Baynard, he being 
known as Baynard. He was also in business at 
Durham, Harlesden, Finchley, and other places. 
He took contracts, but for the last two years had 
made no profits. He never had any working 
capital, but believed his balance at the bank in 
1890 was £200 or £300. He had only taken two 
or three contracts, on all of which he had lost 
money. When Head’s Bank stopped in February 
he admitted that he had many dishonoured bills 
about. The Official Receiver pointed out that, as 
a matter of fact, in June, 1890, there was an 
adverse balance in the Bank against him of £816, 
and in September of the same year that had in- 
creased to £2,713, and afterwards to £4,894. He 
left this country, and went with his wife and 
children to America, where he stayed a year, and 
came back to Stamford Hill, where he was a 
builder’s foreman. The examination was adjourned 
until October 13th. 


Bap PLASTERING.—Oa the 27th September, at 
the Lambeth Police-court, before Mr. Biron, Q.C., 
Mr. Charles Watts, builder, was summoned at the 
instance of Mr. Ellis Marsland, district surveyor 
for Camberwell, for a breach of the by-laws 
relating to plastering at a certain housein course of 
erection in the Worlingham-road, East Dulwich. 
The surveyor produced several specimens of the 

lastering taken from the walls and ceilings of the 
Pailding: also two analyses of the material, show- 
ing from 15 to 18 per cent. of earthy matter, and 
explained that the defendant had a mortar-mill, 
and surrounding it were heaps of all sorts of rubbish 
which was ground up inthe mill with a small propor- 
tion of limeand hair. Whereas the by-laws provided 
that clean, sharp sand, without loam or earthy 
matter, or ground brick or furnace slag, to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor, mixed with 
lime in the proportions of three to one, were the 
only materials allowed to be used, with the addi- 
tion of hair. The magistrate fined the defendant 
£5 and 2s. costs. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


HiGHCLERE PArkK.—The waterworks on the 
estate of the Karl of Carnarvon at Highclere Park, 
which have been in process of construction for 
some time, were put to a practical test on Friday 
afternoon, particularly as regards their efficiency in 
case of fire, by the Newbury Volunteer Fire 
Brigade. The works have been designed and 
carried out by Mr. Richard Ravenor, of Newbury. 
The pumping-station is about two miles from the 
reservoir, and the water-supply is obtained from 
springs and collected into an underground tank, and 
from thence into one above ground, and itis from the 
latter that the power for working the hydraulic ram 
is obtained. The ram is worked on the continuous- 
flow principle, and will supply the castle, stables, 
and flower-gardens, as well as the dairy and home 
farm. The reservoir, which is on Siddown Hill, 
is capable of holding 135,000 gallons, and its height 
above the ram is 400ft., and above the flagstaff 
tower of the castle 30ft. It is constructed of con- 
crete, and has a flat covering of the same material. 
A fire main connected with this reservoir is laid 
completely round the exterior of the castle, and 
hydrants are placed so as to connect the hose in case 
of fire. A fire main runs up through the centre of 
the building inside, with hydrants on each floor, 
and 60ft, of hose, with branch-pipe attached to 
each. 


MACcOLESFIELD.—The corporation of’Macclesfield, 
having been urged and threatened by the joint- 
committee of the Irwell and Mersey, have at last 
decided to undertake a main-drainage scheme, the 
estimated cost of which is put down at from £20,000 
to £30,000. At the beginning of 1888 the corpora- 
tion offered 100 guineas in competition for plans, 
estimates, and reports as to the carrying out of the 
River Pollution Act in the borough. This resulted 
in a number of plans being sent in, and the prize 
was awarded to Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, the competitive plans becoming the 
property of the corporation. Still the council 
delayed in carrying out the project, aud in May of 
this year a deputation waited on the joint-committee 
of the Mersey and Irwell at the Manchester Town- 
hallto explain why proceedings should not be taken 
against the corporation in respect of their failure to 
deal with the sewage. The corporation said they 
had not been able to agree as to the best system to 
adopt, irrigation or precipitation, and the com- 
mittee allowed them a further period of three 
months, In June Mr. John Newton, C.E., of 
Manchester, who was consulted by the sanitation 


committee, recommended an irrigation scheme, 
which was adopted, Mr. Radford, of Nottingham, 
being appointed the engineer. Mr. Radford is now 
engaged drawing up a new plan. vy 


NeEtson, Lanos.—Water was on Friday for the 
first time allowed to enter the new compensation 
reservoir constructed at the foot of Pendle Hill, 
about five miles distant from Nelson. The ceremony 
was formally performed by the mayor of Nelson, 
who also formally opened the new filter beds con- 
structed inthe Ogden Valley, about a mile distant 
from the new reservoir. The beds and the reser- 
voir have been designed by Mr. John Newton, 
engineer, of Manchester, and have been constructed 
by Messrs. Etheridge, Clark, and Co. The reser- 
voir, which has a holding capacity of 40,000,000 
gallons, was commenced about 18 months ago. It 
impounds the Black Moss stream, and is the first of 
a series of reservoirs to be constructed by the cor- 
poration of Nelson under the authority of an Act 
obtained four years ago. The filter beds are two 
in number, and are constructed in the Ogden 
Valley at an elevation of 900ft. above the sea level. 
They have each a holding capacity of 700,000 
gallons, and by a 10in. main leading into them from 
the Ogden stream 600,000 gallons (equal to about a 
day’s consumption in Nelson, Brierfield, and 
Barrowford, all of which places come within the 
district supplied with water by the Nelson corpora- 
tion) can be dealt with daily. In addition to the 
source of supply the corporation are possessed of 
two service reservoirs, with a combined accommo- 
dation for 85,000,000 gallons. The sanction of 
Parliament is also obtained for the construction of 
two reservoirs, each to hold 40,000,000 gallons, on 
the Ogden stream above the filter beds, and 
another to accommodate 180,000,000 at a lower 
level than the beds. The scheme when completed 
will place the Nelson corporation in a position to 
supply a population of 100,000 with water. As 
compensation for the appropriation of the Ogden 
stream the corporation will be required to construct, 
in addition to the existing compensation reservoir 
in Walverden and the new compensation reservoir, 
another reservoir near the one just constructed at 
Black Moss, at the foot of Pendle Hill. The cost 
of the reservoir opened on Friday is about £10,000. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


THE Drake Mover at Exeter.—Davonshire is 
probably the only county in England where three 
statues, all facsimiles of each other, exist. The 
hero of this monument is Sir Francis Drake. His 
monument, crowned by a bronze figure of the 
sturdy sea-dog himself, is at Tavistock, and a 
replica graces the Hoe at Plymouth. Exeter has 
just acquired Sir Edgar Boehm’s original model of 
the actual work, and has had it erected in the 
reading-room of the Albert Museum in that city. 
The sculptor’s executors presented this fine study 
to the South Kensington authorities, and the latter 
in their turn gave it to the City of Exeter. The 
statue is of plaster of Paris, painted a bronze 
colour. Itis 12ft. high, and weighs just upon a 
ton. Unfortunately, in transit from London the 
figure got broken into no less than 200 pieces, and 
headless and armless, little more than the actual 
torso remained intact. In this dilemma, the 
Museum Committee, put the fragments in the hands 
of Mr. Harry Hems, of that city, with the ultimate 
result that the pieces have been so matched and 
joined together that it is now impossible to see that 
any accident had ever taken place. The success of 
this delicate task has been in a large measure due to 
the courtesy of Mr. Robert Glassby, sculptor, of 
Holbury-street, Chelsea, son of the late Mr. R. 
Glassby, managing artist to the Court sculptor. 
Mr. Harry T. Hems, jun., has carried out the actual 
work of renovation with the aid of the original 
small medallion modelled for the colossal statue, 


— OE 


The city council of Rochester have finally 
approved a new code of building by-laws. 


The first portion of the memorial to the late 
Bishop Lightfoot is rapidly approaching completion, 
and the cenotaph monument will be unveiled in the 
choir of Darham Cathedral on the 20th of October 
by the Harl of Durham, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. The commission to execute the cenotaph 
was placed with Sir Edgar Boehm, who died whilst 
his work was in progress; it has, however, been 
completed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. 


A building situated in Parson-street, Glasgow, 
and to be known as St. Mungo’s Passionist 
Monastery, is now being completed. Built of red 
sandstone, the building measures 80ft. by 50ft., and, 
besides a basement, consists of three floors. It is 
Gothic in style, and adjoins the Catholic church, 
On the basement are rooms for a mission library and 
societies. The first floor contains the library, re- 
fectory, a community room, and three public recep- 
tion rooms. On the second and third floors are 16 
bedrooms, and on the third floor is also built an 
oratory. The Ray. Father Osmund Cooke, of Paris, 
is the architect. The cost exceeds £4,000. 
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Tue Borough-road Polytechnic is to be opened 
by the Earl of Rosebery to-day. The building 
comprises the old British and Foreign Training 
College, with various additions made at different 
times, full of dark passages, and rooms located 
on many levels. Some £12,000 has been so far 
expended, under the direction of Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., in converting the structure 
into a more convenient shape for the purposes of 
the present institution ; and no doubt the work 
presented a somewhat difficult problem, on which 
considerable ingenuity has been expended. The 
main portion of the new work has yet to be 
carried out, by building a large assembly hall to 
seat 1,500 people, and a big swimming-bath on 
the vacant land to the rear of the existing insti- 
tute. The usual scheme of an educational 
character comprises the programme, with gym- 
nasium, social club, and reading rooms, and all 
kinds of amusement. Clubs are in anticipation, 
with excursions, and a ‘‘ House of Commons.”’ 
Among the items for women is a laundry, to 
teach washing, with small appliances. This 
latter, anyway, is a practical idea. 


Prorrssor Roeser ‘Smirx will inaugurate the 
courses of lectures on architecture to be held at 
University College, London, through the coming 
winter with a public lecture to be delivered at 
the college on Thursday evening, October 6th, at 
7.20, taking as his subject ‘‘ Architecture an 
Art, a Science, and a Profession.’? The usual 
classes on Architectural History and Construc- 
tion and Modern Practice will commence the 
following week, and anew feature of considerable 
importance is the establishment of evening 
classes for both architectural and constructional 
drawing at such moderate fees as to bring them 
within reach of all students. 


Tux Liverpool Architectural Society has just 
arranged for a series of classes to be held during 
the coming winter months to assist in the pro- 
fessional education of architectural students. The 
classes will be free to students joining the society, 
and are intended to be a preparation for the 
R.I.B.A. examinations ; they will also assist the 
student in his office work, The classes will meet 
every Thursday evening, from 6.30 to 7.30, in 
the library of the society, Delta-chambers, 15, 
Cable-street, Liverpool. An examination will be 
held at the close of the session, and prizes awarded 
by the council. The subjects to be dealt with in 
the lectures are: ‘‘ Sanitation,’’ to be dealt with 
by Mr. T. Harnett Harrison ; ‘‘ Stresses in Struc- 
tures and Shoring,” Mr. J. Dod; « Building 
Construction,’ Mr. David Lyon ; “ Specifications 
and Quantities,” Mr, H. L. Beckwith ; ‘‘ History 
of Architecture,’ Mr. H. W. Keef; and 
‘‘ Mouldings, Features and Ornament,” Mr. C. 
E. Deacon. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the chairman read a report of the Build- 
ing Act Committee, in which attention was called 
to the conviction of Mr. Henry Parsons, of 
Shakespeare-road, Loughborough Junction, the 
district surveyor for South Lambeth and part of 
Camberwell, for riding on the London and 
South-Western Railway Company’s line for a 
long period without having paid his fare. He 
was fined 40s. and five guineas costs on each of 
two summonses. The committee recommended 
that Mr. Parsons should be suspended from his 
office, and this was agreed to. 


_ Tue first of a series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions for the special instruction of sanitary 
officers was given at the Free Library, Liverpool, 
on Saturday afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Sanitary Institute and the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool. The 
lecturer was Mr. Louis Parkes, M.D., ‘D.P.H. 
medical officer of health for Chelsea. In his 
introductory remarks, Dr. Parkes explained the 
work that was being done by the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, adding that some people thought that sani- 
tary legislation was going too far, but he was not 
one of those, especially when he had regard to 
the circumstances that surrounded people in large 
towns. He believed in the proper training of 
sanitary inspectors. Some years ago almost any- 
one was considered good enough to be a sanitary 
inspector—a carpenter, a butcher, and so on— 
and, of course, such men were ignorant of their 
duties, Now, however, the men selected for such 
posts must have had a good training and have 
passed examinations ; in fact, some local boards 


and authorities stipulated now that the men 
men appointed should be so qualified. In the 
face of these important facts it was necessary 
that they should acquire all the knowledge they 
could in sanitary matters. Dr. Parkes then pro- 
ceeded with an address on ‘‘ Ventilation, Heat- 
ing, and Lighting.’ To-morrow (Saturday 
afternoon) Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, city engineer, 
Liverpool, will lecture on ‘‘ House Drainage and 
Sanitary Appliances.”’ 


Tuovcs shorthand and typewriting have at- 
tracted many to this field of labour, so extended 
has become the area in which shorthand is used, 
and so generally is the typewriter being adopted, 
that there is always a demand for well-educated 
young men and women who write a fair speed in 
shorthand and can operate the typewriter to good 
effect. It has been said that a practical know- 
ledge of shorthand and typewriting is more 
valuable to young people in these days than a 
smattering of the classics. Very good salaries 
have been and are being earned by thousands of 
male and female operators, and though doubtless 
the inefficient find it harder work to find appoint- 
ments of any value than was once the case, those 
who are fitted for this class of work and have 
gone through a special course of training for it, 
such as can be obtained at the Yost Typewriter 
Company, 40, Holborn-viaduct, need have little 
fear but that their services will be in demand, and 
will be adequately rewarded. The Yost Institu- 
tion offers exceptional facilities for rapidly 
acquiring shorthand and typewriting. Tuition 
is individual, and the Yost typewriter, which is 
every where so well spoken of, is taught free to 
students of the Shorthand School, purchasers of 
machines, and certain clerks in H.M. Civil Ser- 
vice. Shorthand and typewriting combined are 
working a revolution in business methods, and, 
quite apart from the question of daily occupa- 
tion and bread winning, no one who would be 
abreast of the times should be without some 
knowledge of these wonderful labour-savers, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


THuRsDAY.—University College, London. Inaugural 
lecture by Professor Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Architecture an Art, 
a Science, and a Profession.” 7.30 p.m. 


Fripay.—Architectural Association. Conversazione at 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensing- 
ton. S8p.m. 


—— —____—_ 


The Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
Street, W.; and 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 


The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION COURSES of LECTURES, 
CLASSES, and STUDIO INSTRUCTION will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, October 10. 

The Courses are both Elementary and Advanced, and are designed 
to provide a sound professional education, supplementary to that to 
be obtained by the prevailing system of pupilage. The Course, which 
is in four divisions, is progressive and consecutive, and the instruc- 
tion is given by Lectures and Instructors of known ability. 


Diviston I. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The Orders of Greek and Roman 
Architecture, Building Materials, Perspective, Physics. 

THE STUDIO. — Drawing from Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Plane 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 

Division If. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—English Architecture, Materials, 
Elementary Ornament and Colour Decoration, Strength of Materials, 
Stresses and Strains. 

THE STUDIO.—Designs based upon Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Solid 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 


Drviston III. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The History of Architecture, Materials, 
Colour Decoration, Sanitary Science as applied to Drainage and 
Water Supply. 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Censtruction of Modern Build- 
ings, Freehand Drawing from Caste, Perspective and Sciography, 
Constructive Masenry, Criticism Meetings. 


Division IY. 


LECTURES and CLASSES. — The History of Architecture; 
Sanitary Science—including Ventilation, Lighting and Heating, 
Painting, Sculpture; other Arts allied to Architecture; Professional 
Practice—including Legislative Enactments relating to Building 
Contracts. 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Buildings, 
Freehand Drawing from Casts, Drawings of Ancient Buildings from 
actual measurement, Graphic Statics and Perspective, Criticism 


Meetings. 
EXTRA SUBJECTS, 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—Plane and Solid Geometry, Geology, 
Mensuration, Land Surveying and Levelling, Chemistry of Building 
Materials, Quantity Surveying—including the Preparation of Esti- 
mates, Discussion Section. 

THE STUDIO.—Sketching and Measuring, Elementary Water 
Colour Class, Water Colour Class, Modelling. 


A Pamphlet, containing full particulars of the curriculum, may be 
obtained free on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, W. Fee: must be paid in advance, and 
passes may be obtained at the Offices of the Association, between 
Ten a.m. and Seven p.m. 


THE OPENING CONVERSAZIONE will be held on FRIDAY, 
October 7, at Eight o’clock, at the Imrerial Institute, South Keneing, 
ton. The Exhibition of Prize Drawings and the last Session’s Work 
of the Students, and the Award of Prizes, will take place at the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Association, to be held on 
October 21, at 9, Conduit-street, W., at 7.30 p.m. 


ERNEST S. GALE, 


F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, } Hon. Secs, 


Crave Peis. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


ABERDEEN.—The plasterers’ labourers in this 
city struck work on Friday on account of the 
masters having declined to grant an increase of 
wages from 43d. to 5d. per hour. . 


Lonpon Disrricr.—It is reported that as a con- 
sequence of the reduction in working hours from 55 
to 52 hours per week, and the increase of the rate for 
overtime from 1d. to 3d. per hour, both masons and 
carpenters are better employed than usual, and 
prospects are good for the coming winter. 

6 <a ¢ 
National Registration of Plumbers — 
List of Registered Plumbers. 
LONDON JOURNEYMEN. 
Early, D., 18, Dallas-road, Sydenham, 8.H. 
Groves, J. E., jun., 17, Dallas-road, Sydenham, 8.B. 
Scott, J. J. L., 12, Little College-street, Chelsea, S.W- 
PROVINCIAL MASTERS. 
Anderson, C., 2, Marshall-place, Crieff, N.B. 
Rae, W., 2, Russell-street, Dundee. 
Whitton, A. A., 71, Victoria-road, Dundee. 
PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMAN. 
Adam, T. M., 6, Taits-lane, Dundee. 
Cathro, W., 16, Annfield-row, Dundee. 
Ferguson, A., 13, Midkirk Style, Dundee. 
Gourlay, J. F., Asylum-cottages, Melrose, N.B. 
Hampton, D. M., 11, Reform-street, Montrose. 
Henderson, D., 31, Charles-street, Dundee, 
Law, J., 33, Cowgate, Dundee. s 
Lumsden, D., Cupar Muir, Cupar, Fife. 
Miller, W. D., 27, West Port, Dundee. 
Ritchie, P., 27, Jamaica-street, Edinburgh. ; 
Sandilands, D., 46, Balfour-street, Leith-walk, Leith, N.B - 
Turnbull, J., 18, Bell Street-lane, Dundee. 
Winter, 6. 8, Avondale-place, Dundee. 
ene 


CHIPS. 


Farther reparations are proceeding on the exterior 
of the chevet of Notre Dame, Paris. All the flying 
buttresses of that portion of the cathedral, having 
suffered from the weather, are to be reconstructed 3 
extensive repairs are required to the roofs of the 
choir and nave; and the traceries of some of the 
windows are in need of repair. 


Further restorations of the parish church, Dews- 
bury, have been decided upon. Already £20,000 has 
been spent upon the rebuilding of the chancel and 
transepts, at first from plans by the late Mr. G. E, 
Street, R.A.; and afterwards under Mr, Arthur H, 
Street and Mr. A. H. Kirk, of Dewsbury, as joint 
architects. It is now intended to perceed with a 
complete restoration of the nave. 
the new church was illustrated in our issue of 
June 17, 1887. 


The memorial stones were laid at Burslem on 
Monday of a Miners’ Hall for the use of the North 
Staffordshire Miners’ Federation. The building, 
which is situate in Moorland-road, adjoining the 
proposed park, will be a red-brick structure, and 
vil comprise a residence for the miners’ agent, 
offices, committee-rooms, and an assembly room. 
The assembly-room, which will be used for general 
meetings of the Federation, is 30ft. by 21ft., and is 
on the first-floor over the offices and committee- 
rooms, The large committee-room, which will 
also be used as a council chamber, is 22ft. by 15ft. 
The building will cost about £1,500. The plans 
have been prepared, and the work is being carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. G. L. Jones, archi- 
tect, of Waterloo-road, Burslem, and the contract 
of Mr. W. Cooke, of Burslem, has been accepted. 


The directors of the Goole Gas and Water Com- 
pany, Limited, in order to meet the growing demands 
of the town, propose to extend their gas and water 
plant, and to effect this a call of £37,000 is to be 
made. Boring operations for a new water-supply 
commenced on Monday near Beever’s Bridge, about 
six miles from Goole, and it is proposed to build 
additional gasworks at Rawcliffe Bridge. 


Stamford Park has now become the joint pro- 
perty of the Corporations of Ashton-under-Lyne 
and Stalybridge, and a considerable amount of 
money is being spent by the two authorities in the 
construction of ornamental ponds, the extension of 
forcing houses for plants, and in other improve- 
ments. Chadwick’s Dam, a large deep lake, which, 
though outside the park boundary, forms a portion 
of the same property, is to be so far filled up that 
the depth shall not exceed 4ft. Mr. J. Eaton is the 
architect, and Mr. J. Robinson the contractor. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—Reliable 


Remedies.—In wounds, bruises, sprains, glandular recite enlarged 
yeins, neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application o this sooth- 
ing Ointment to the affected parts not ony gives the greatest ease, 
but likewise cures the complaint. The Pills much assist in banish- 
ing the tendency to rheumatism and similar painful disorders. 


BILLS GF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bille of Quantities with the 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 60 years. 
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AMATEURS AS CLIENTS. 


W E are most of us amateurs, in one art 
or another. 


) When a busy man has, 
for the time, got through his own business, 


and wants a little amusement, he generally 
finds it in taking up, only half- seriously, the 
I He tries what it 
is to be a boatman or a sailor, a farmer or a 
gardener ; or, if his fancy is for mechanical 
work, he buys a lathe or a set of tools. In 
his own profession he has a poor opinion of 


business of somebody else. 


dilettante aspirants; but when he gets out- 
side it, and becomes one of them himself, he 
sometimes thinks more highly of his efforts 


than he ought to think. This is the case 


even in those arts which, as everybody 


admits, require a previous training. How 


natural, then, that it should be so in our 


own—of which few outsiders ever learn 


enough to discover that it even needs learn- 
ing. 
his own head,” 
End suburb, fancies himself an architect ; 


and the gentleman of leisure, with some taste 
is possessed 


and some faculty for sketching, 
with the same idea, on rather better grounds. 
The world thinks highly of 


belief gives him the credit of the whole per- 
formance, including design, construction, 
details, and superintendence. Go, for in- 
stance, to the Oxford University Museum. 
It was thought a marvel once, in the palmy 
days of Ruskinism, when the eloquence of 
the ‘Seven Lamps” 
Venice” made the 


noble thing. 


astray for the time by the delusions of his 


day, he was too inventive and original to 
have been detained by them long ; and had 
would probably haye become 
No other architect 


he lived, he 
a leader amongst us. 
could have produced the Oxford Museum ; 
and yet its architect’s 
tioned there. 


eminent professor of geology, the truth pro- 


bably being that this professor just sketched 
out the arrangement of the courts and 


chambers. Having done this, the public set 
him down as the author of the whole struc- 
ture, from foundation to finish. One can 
hardly help suspecting that what happens 
now often happened in the Middle Ages. 
When we read that this bishop or that abbot 
was the architect of his church or cathedral, 
the scepticism which comes from experience 
sees him painfully drawing on parchment a 
plan of his nave and choir, his aisles and 
transepts. That done, and the dimensions 
settled, it discerns him cheerfully turning 
over the rest of the design—that is, about 93 
per cent. of the whole—to some master- 
mason and his craftsmen. It was they who 
invested the scheme with artistic merit. 1t 
was they who made it possible asa piece of 
construction ; and it may be they would often 
have made it better than they did if they had 
not been hampered by the great man’s 
ground-plan at the outset. 

It does not take much to make a man 
suppose himself an architect. Look at the 
case of the Faddleton Sunday-school. The 
site was secured, and plans were about to be 
obtained. Suddenly it dawned on a good 
man—a member of the building committee 


The builder who has put up, “out of 
a row of houses in an Kast 


1 the amateur 
architect. Ifhe has suggested a plan, popular 


and the ‘Stones of 
public fancy for a brief 
space that flabby naturalistic carving was a 
The details, which were its 
glory once, are rather its disgrace now the 
world is wiser ; and yet there are marks of 
genius in the work which show that its 
author was no ordinary man. Though led 


name is hardly men- 
tione The attendants tell you, if you 
inquire, that the real architect was a late 


—that he himself was by descent an archi- 
tect, and was capable of producing them. 
His father, whom he lost in his infancy, had 
been a land surveyor, and, amongst other 
things, had left him a measuring chain and 
a two-foot rule. He hunted them up. The 
chain, though imposing in aspect, did not 
seem to have any vital relation to the busi- 
ness in hand; but the two-foot rule was in- 
valuable. By its aid he drew out a ground 
plan of the building; it was just such a plan 
as anybody would be likely to draw who had 
never drawn one before—namely, a plain 
oblong, without classrooms, without porches, 
without offices. Wide enough to touch the 
adjacent buildings, it would have required 
on each side of it a lead gutter about 7(ft. 
long, supplying a prospect of useful work 
for teachers and children in shoyelling away 
the snow after every storm. He was delighted 
with his feat, and his fellow-committeemen 
were equally delighted. They thought, as 
many people who would be indignant at 
being called ill-educated still think, that 
all the drawings a building requires 
are a ground plan and a view of the 
outside ; consequently they considered that 
he had made exactly half of them, and 
that the architect they might select could not 
in conscience expect more than half his com- 
mission. Hope, in this case, told them a 
flattering tale. Several things were clear to 
all the professional men they interviewed. 
First it was clear that there would be more 
trouble in making the sections and elevations 
fit the amateur’s plan than in working out a 
new scheme altogether. Secondly, it was 
obyious that if this plan was built from, all 
its faults would be laid on the architect. 
And thirdly, it was so extremely defective 
that no architect would take any responsi- 
bility with regard to it. The committee, 
with sighs, and almost with tears, had to give 
it up; but they would tell you to this day 
that they did so in consequence of profes- 
sional jealousy. They do not realise that a 
man is not necessarily an architect because 
his father was a land surveyor. 

The gentleman amateur stands on a 
higher level. He has some acquaintance 
with architecture, at least from the outer 
side. He has travelled about and cultivated 
his taste, and does really, to some extent, 
know good from bad. His criticisms are 
often sound ; it is only his suggestions that 
are troublesome. He has seen something 
abroad which he remembers with pleasure ; 
he wants to do something like it at home, for 
a different purpose, in a different climate, 
with different materials. He is disappointed 
if his architect explains that for these 
reasons the thing may prove a failure; 
he is still more disappointed if he is 
not cautioned, and it turns out ill. Or, 
again, he imagines a design for himself 
which he would like to have built, and he 
tries to explain it and get it put on paper. 
To work out one’s own half-grasped con- 
ceptions is no easy matter, and to seize upon 
those of another person, and embody them 
in brick and stone, is more than can be ex- 
pected from human intelligence. Here and 
there, perhaps, an idea is taken hold of and 
used ; but in all probability it jars with the 
work by which the designer has to supple- 
ment it, and if this does not happen, and if 
he takes up the conception with all the good- 
will in the world, he cannot carry it out 
with the life and spirit which he would haye 
put intosome thought of hisown. It turns 
out tame and flat, if not full of incongruities, 
and, naturally enough, there is disappoint- 
ment again. 

When the amateur is going to build a 
house, he is fond of sketching out its plan. 
And herein he is doing a useful thing, if he 
will let this plan merely serve as a statement 
of his requirements. It will give his archi- 
tect, in that case, a great deal of valuable 
information. It will show what sort of a 


hall, what sort of a dining-room and drawing- 


room and library the client wishes for, and 
in what sort of position he would prefer to 
put these and the other apartments. Here 
and there it may contain suggestive points, 
worth noting and incorporating into the 
future structure. The common mistake is 
that of handing it to the architect as a scheme 
to be exactly followed. The arrangement 
may, or may not, be convenient; but there 
is a great deal to be thought about in making 
a ground-plan, besides its convenience. It 
may be conyenient, and yet very costly; it 
may be convenient, and yet difficult to roof 
without lead flats and lead gutters; it may 
be convenient, and yet badly lighted or 
structurally weak, or objectionable in fifty 
other ways. If these things are so, the plan 
ought to be modified; but to get it modified 
may require some tact. The most beautiful 
thing a man sees is, according to an Eastern 
proverb, the work of his own hands; and of 
all his works, the best-beloved is usually the 
earliest and most imperfect. The pupil’s first 
design !—how admirable it seems to him !— 
what visions of loveliness he beholds in 
every line and curye! The more designs he 
makes, the less satisfied he feels with them; 
and at last, when praise is coming in from all 
quarters, nothing would please him so much 
as to see his best building burnt down, and 
to know that he would be allowed to put it 
up again with improvements. The amateur 
is in the position of the pupil. Unless hehas 
worked out a great many plans before, he 
will be tempted to think his plan absolutely 
right; and it will not do to let him find out 
his mistake by carrying it into execution. 
‘* Tf you knew it would not answer, why did 
you not tell me at the beginning ?” will then 
be his question. The architect will get all 
the blame if it fails, though the owner, per- 
haps, would have appropriated all the merit 
had it succeeded. 

There are amateurs of many sorts, but we 
will only refer now to those of the fussy 
sort. They are often fair and just in in- 
tention, but troublesome beyond human 
endurance. A good man of this class, who 
will now trouble no architect any more, used 
to live about twenty miles from London. 
He had much landed property, and lived in 
a larger house than he required. In this he 
made constant alterations, bit by bit. His 
architect lived in daily fear of hearing from 
him. At one moment he would write, ‘‘ Pray 
come down by the 1.30 train to-morrow, as 
I am thinking of altering the library window 
from eight panes to either four or six, and 
I wish to haye your immediate advice about 
it.” Next week he would send a note to say 
that he wanted to consult on the spot as to 
the best place for the scraper; and soon 
afterwards, the new panel which had been 
put into the back-door would require instant 
examination, as it exhibited most alarming 
signs of shrinking. All this would be very 
well, if an architect received for his journeys 
the same fees as a fashionable doctor. Under 
the actual conditions, it is not at all well. 
Details, of course, must be looked after; but 
when they haye to be looked after, one by 
one, inthis way, some other mode of pay- 
ment than that by commission becomes an 
urgent necessity. In this case, the architect 
did his best—not merely for his own credit, 
but for the sake of obliging a client who was 
in many ways deserving of respect. He did 
not, however, reap the reward he might have 
looked for. The client ended by pulling 
down his large house, and building a smaller 
on the same site; but he called in a fresh 
architect for the purpose. The moral is, 
that there is no satisfying the fussy type of 
amateur, and that the best course to adopt 
is to keep clear of him altogether. 


——- e ~eee 
ART IN IRON ROOFS. 


ee Hodgkinson and Fairbairn first 
essayed in iron, the design and deyelop- 


ment of the iron roof haye made considerable 
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strides in this country, notwithstanding the 
strong prejudices which iron has had to en- 
counter from the profession. These prejudices 
were mainly based on objections to the em- 
ployment of a newand untried material, and 
the abandonment of timber, so long associated 
with the noblest examples cf constructive 
skill. With the experimental knowledge 
derived from important engineering works, 
the former of these objections has been 
gradually remoyed, perhaps not entirely, but 
sufficiently to give architects confidence for 
the future. The latter objection—the dis- 
like to give up timber—howeyer, is still 
potent, for we find that even for wide 
roofs timber is preferred wheneyer the 
building aims to be something of a 
more ornamental kind than a drill-hall or a 
railway-station, The fact is, simply, that 
there is more adaptation in a roof of wood. 
It can be designed with reference to archi- 
tectural effect better than one of iron; it is 
more substantial in appearance as a visible 
roof, and for decorative purposes it is 
decidedly superior. In a word, the archi- 
tect can get more out of it. An iron roof 
must be a truss of some sort, and the prin- 
ciple of its design must be that of resisting 
tension mainly with the smallest members 
compatible. We cannot give to them the 
substance of wood, on account of increased 
weight. For instance, a principal or a 
wrought-iron tie-rod of large section would 
be heavy and uneconomical in the extreme, 
without any compensating advantage what- 
ever. How iron might have been treated 
if our roofs could be cast in sections and 
bolted together like the cast-iron ribs of 
an arched bridge one can only conjecture. 
For example, we might haye an iron truss of 
two halves, each of cast iron and bolted 
together, that would be sufficiently strong 
against all risks, and substantial in appear- 
ance, were it not for the weight of iron. 
Take two unequal-sided triangular frames 
of cast iron, and putting together the shortest 
sides, bolt them together to form a roof-truss. 
The open spaces could be filled with orna- 
mental ironwork, either cast or wrought. 
We might imagine the old hammer-beam 
and ribbed types of roof, like those over 
Westminster Hall, Hampton Court, Crosby, 
and Eltham halls, cast in sections and 
erected. They would at least be stronger 
and more durable than timber, but their 
weight would be objectionable. For struc- 
tures of small span, cast iron might be used, 
but successful precedents are scarce. 

Lately there has beena growing desire to 
adopt iron roofs over large halls and lecture- 
rooms in buildings of an _ architectural 
character. Many of the designs now made 
for municipal buildings in which large 
central halls are provided have iron roofs to 
support the outer covering, with plaster or 
other ceilings underneath. For this pur- 
pose the yalue of iron construction cannot be 
questioned ; the roof can be made lighter 
and of flatter pitch if need be, to say nothing 
of its greater durability. In many of our 
public libraries the reading-room and 
reference - library are covered by iron 
roofs, and in large congregational build- 
ings it has been used, but we can- 
not say with much artistic success. In many 
of these buildings, however, the iron roof 
forms the outer covering, and does not show 
internally. No attempt is made to repro- 
sent it otherwise than as a plain wrought- 
iron piece of construction, so that in this 
manner the engineer, rather than the archi- 
tect, is consulted in its design. 

The history of iron roofs of wide span 
would form an interesting digression from 
our present remarks, and it would show how 
much, or perhaps we ought to say how little, 
has been accomplished to make the wrought- 
iron roof architectural. One of the first 
wide-span roofs erected was that at the Lime- 
street Station, Liverpool, of the London and 
North-Western Railway. It was put up 


in 1849, forty-three years ago. The span 
is 153ft. 6in. This roof is of the arched 
or bow-string class, with radiating struts 
from the tie-rod ; the trusses rest on cast- 
iron columns 21ft. apart, and to the under- 
side of girder the height is 456ft. The bow- 
string truss has developed into many forms 
to be met with over some of our great rail- 
way stations, as those of Birmingham (New- 
street Station), the Victoria, London Bridge, 
and Charing Oross. The tie-rod truss is well 
suited for the large spans of railway stations 
and industrial halls, and the iron roofs oyer 
some of the new buildings for the forth- 
coming Columbian Exhibition at Chicago 
show the progress that has been mado in 
iron construction of this class. Thus, 
the Industrial and Liberal Arts building has 
aniron roof of 368ft. span, it being erected over 
200ft. high, and on columns 50ft. between 
centres. For spaces of large area probably 
no other class of truss is more suited, and the 
angle braces, which come down below the 
springing level of the principals and connect 
the line of columns, cutting off the angle 
between the latter and the tie-rod, are great 
improvements to the appearance of the roof, 
and add materially to its strength and 
resistance to wind lifting. Another class of 
truss is that formed of arched ribs with- 
out ties, which are prevented spreading by 
the ribs being brought down low, or nearly 
to the ground, as in that of St. Pancras 
Station, which has the tie underground, and 
that of the Olympia, where the horizontal 
thrust is provided for by one _ part 
of the arched rib being continued yer- 


tically down the columns and_ the 
other part branching off to form the 
gallery roof. Considerable architectural 


effect may be obtained by arched ribs of 
this kind, either open and latticed or solid. 
The arched ribs of the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, exhibit a roof of this construc- 
tion. Of the open braced kind, we must 
name the steel arched roof of the Electricity 
Building at the Columbian Exhibition, the 
inner member of the arch springing from the 
floor. The truss or tie-rod class of structure 
is obviously less suited to an architectnral 
design ; it has an unrestful look about it, 
and all its stability depends on the fragile 
tie-rod and the connecting-rods and struts. 
If we can imagine a truss of the bowstring 
type filled up with a solid pierced web of 
crescent shape, a more stable form of roof 
would be the result, at least to the eye, but 
the construction would be less economical, 
as lightness would be sacrificed. One of the 
greatest roofs of the arched rib class ever 
constructed was probably that of the roof 
over the machinery hall at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1889, the clear span of which was 
377ft., the ribs being made of steel, hinged 
at their bearings on the ground leyel and at 
the crown. These pivots enabled the roof 
to accommodate itself by expansion and 
contraction to changes of temperature. 
The chief weakness of all truss forms 
artistically considered is that they spring 
abruptly from their walls or supports, 
whereas the arched rib may be brought down 
below the rafter springing level, the spaces 
between the curved ribs and the rafters, or 
the spandrels and crown, being open for 
some kind of pierced work or ornamental 
filling. 

Having shown briefly the two principal 
kinds of iron roof, we may now inquire 
why it is they haye failed to become archi- 
tectural features. One of the main causes 
is no doubt to be found in the fact that 
this class of structure is still exclusively in 
the hands of manufacturers, who are required 
to produce something economical. When- 
ever an iron roof has been erected, the 
question of economy has been uppermost. 
It is generally a cheap mode of roofing a 
large space that is thought of, such as a rail- 
way station, a huge exhibition building, or 
hall. We haye another reason why the iron 


roof has not become a favoured object of the 
architect’s attention, namely, that it is 
generally concealed by a lower ceiling in 
architectural buildings. Except in large 
structures, the iron roof has generally been 
the outer covering, and therefore not visible 
below. For this purpose the ordinary forms 
of truss haye been used, and little oppor- 
tunity has been given to design an iron truss, 
or to consider it in the same category as the 
wooden one. Until the iron truss is made 
a visible part of the interior of a building, 
architects will be content to allow the design 
of it to be left to the engineer, A fow in- 
stances of iron roofs over large public 
halls and Nonconformist buildings may be 
cited; but owing to the causes we have 
pointed out, they haye not come up to the 
artistic standard of the old wooden roof. 
The ribs look weak, and spring badly from 
the walls or the spandrel, and the orna- 
ment introduced of cast iron is of an inferior 
order. Tho great point to be aimed at is to 
bring down the truss below the springing or 
wall-plate level, to consider the ironwork as 
part of the structure. If architects would 
regard the iron roof as they do the timber 
one, and endeayour to diyest their minds of 
the ordinary engineer’s types of tie-rods and 
tension members, introducing cast iron in 
parts subjected to simple compression, we 
may one day see a more artistic discernment 
of iron as a material for the purpose. For 
churches, the timber construction will con- 
tinue to hold its place till a more substantial 
class of iron roof is to be found than that 
which has been adapted over structures of a 
more or less temporary character, or which 
have so little permanence expressed in their 
design. 


APPLIED ARCHITECTURE. 


Wea so many specialised forms of 

construction engage the attention of 
the architect, it is necessary that the educa- 
tional facilities afforded to students should 
be abreast of the time. The antique models, 
examples of ancient and modern architec- 
ture, diagrams and apparatue, found in our 
public institutions and colleges. in which 
architecture is taught are no doubt yaluable 
means of instruction in the hands of 
competent professors who are engaged in 
teaching the elementary principles of art, 
but they fall very short of those re- 
quirements which now often tax the mind 
of the practising architect in those special 
‘‘lines”” of construction which may be 
regarded as special branches. It is for 
this reason we haye pleasure in drawing 
attention to the announcement that the 
authorities of King’s College, under the 
direction of Professor Banister Fletcher, 
haye established a museum replete. with 
models, drawings, casts, specimens of yarious 
kinds, admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of architectural students. This col- 
lection has been in formation during the last 
two years, and includes examples from Italy, 
France, andthe Continent generally. Visits by 
Prof. Banister Fletcher haye been made for 
thispurpose. The photographicillustrations in 
the corridor include interior views of the 
Pantheon, Rome; St. Clement, Rome; 
Basilica of St. Apollinare in Classe ; Mauso- 
leum di Galla Placida, with its simple vault; 
San Miniato, Florence; Pisa and Sienna 
Cathedrals. Fine examples of Renaissance 
are giyen in the unique doorway of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, and a stone 


mantel-piece of the Bargello Museum in the ~ 


same city; but it would be wunneces- 
sary to particularise. Eyery important 
ancient and modern style is represented, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Romanesque, 
Byzantine, Italian, French, German, and 
Belgian Gothics. The English styles are 


equally well represented in a good selection — 


of typical illustrations and plaster casts. 


These illustrations are mainly from the col~ | 
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lection of Professor Banister Fletcher. Tho | of the structures we haye named. The old be termed a flange) is 3in., and the depth or 
museum contains specimens of all the chief | régime, while it made skilled constructors thickness 2in. The thickness of the middle part or 
woods and stones; of the latter we notice | and builders, taught nothing of any par- | tibis1}in., whichis not more than what is ae 
several blocks of the several varieties of | ticular arrangement. A certain conse- peHCeh it to oe 7» sae ei rarenatere i . 
stones quarried by the Bath Stone Firms, | quence has followed—viz,, that specialists | '°P 2n¢ bottom parts at their respective distances, 
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samples of terracotta and pressed-facing | haye had it all their own way in epee Peat Tike piste aes Tio 
bricks supplied by Mr. J. C. Edwards, of | theatre building, hospital and  tech- moment of resistance of this form, it would be 


Ruabon, models of parquetry floors, &¢. The 
models of roofs, trusses, framed floors, and 
partitions are well selected. The facilities 
at King’s College include an architectural 
studio for assistants and others, and classes 
for constructional drawing and quantities, in 
addition to the day and evening classes. 
Themanyadmirabletextbooks and technical 
manuals now published on eyery branch of 
the building trade ought to make our rising 
architects yery competent in all the technical 
parts of their profession, if, indeed, such 
means of instruction can do so. In future 
we may expect our young architect to be 
skilful in technical crafts; we may expect 
him to be able to use the tools of the car- 
penter and joiner, to “true-up,” square, 
gauge, set out, and chisel any piece of 
wood ; to be able to make a rectangular or 
octagonal prism or cylinder of wood, to 
dovetail, mortise, and make boxes and 
drawers, and to frame an ordinary door. 
At least we may expect him to know how 
to set about these operations, without going 
so far as to say that the manual training is 
absolutely necessary for the architect to go 
through. No doubt he is all the better 
equipped for the duties of his profes- 
sion in making working drawings if he is 
so qualified, though we cannot fully endorse 
the proposition that a manual knowledge 
of the trades is absolutely necessary for an 
architect. Asan exercise for the training of 
the eye, these operations are of value. [For 
instance, the practice of “ trueing-up” a 
piece of wood with a jack-plane, taking off 
the rough parts and testing by means of a 
try-square and winding sticks; shaping up 
models of moulded bars like the spoke of a 
wheel, must have a beneficial effect and bo- 
come an education to the eye. Models and 


nical-school construction, &c., and eyen in 
church building the architect who has made 
himself a master of ritual requirements is 
generally employed to design the largest 
churches. These gentlemen have monopolised 
certain branches in consequence. But there 
are two stronger objections to be urged 
against specialist architects: first, they 
have not that knowledge of art which is 
necessary to produce the highest results 
artistically. Thus, a designer of factory 
buildings, workshops, breweries, and the 
like may inflict much pain on the sensitive 
artist, as he frequently does as a matter of 
fact. Again, while a class of buildings is in 
the hands of a few experts, perhaps only two 
or three, improvements in design are less 
likely to be sought for, as the specialist has a 
great aversion to make a new track or to 
break through old traditions. On the other 
hand, when the whole profession are generally 
learned in the requirements, many artistic 
minds are directed to the problem, and there 
is greater chance of competition and improve- 
ment, A clique of architects who are making 
a fortune in one branch are not likely toimpart 
to others the elementary principles and data. 
We have a superabundance of books, models, 
and illustrations of the Classical and Gothic 
periods, but scarcely any explaining the 
many recent applications of architecture 
to commercial, educational, hygienic, and 
technical pursuits and requirements. Con- 
struction in iron, timber, brick, and other 
materials has been fully exemplified, but if 
we want to know anything of fittings for 
certain purposes, we can only obtain the 
information by examining buildings in which 
they are provided, or by consulting specialists 
or manufacturers. 


advisable to neglect the area of the middle part, 
and so err, if at all, on the safe side. 

An inspection of Fig. 2 indicates that while 
the shape of the cross-section is not that usually 
adopted for cast-iron arched ribs, neither is it 
the proper form for a cast-iron beam or girder. 
The correct relative proportions for the respective 
areas of the top ‘and bottom flanges of a cast- 
iron girder are as one to six, and not as one to 
two and a quarter, which latter ratios are those 
of the head and lower flange of the section in 
Fig. 2. It would appear, therefore, as if this 
section were designed to act, partly, although 
imperfectly, both as an arched rib exposed to 
solely a compressive strain, and also as a girder, 
subjected toa strain of a transverse character. 
Although an arched rib, whether of cast or 
wrought iron, is usually regarded as being acted 
upon by a compressive strain alone, yet—and 
this is the question we drew attention to—under 
certain conditions of loading it is stated that it 
has to behave similarly to a horizontal girder of 
the same span. In what exact proportions it has 
to discharge this double duty has not been satis- 
factorily determined, although there is very little 
doubt that the girder principle, if it does 
exist in this type of construction, plays a very 
subordinate part. in comparison with that of the 
arch. 

Another practical example of flanges of un- 
equal area is shown in Fig. 3, which represents 
a cross-section of the cast-iron arched rib of the 
bridge over the Thames at Barnes, The flanges 
are 30sq.in. and 16sq.in. respectively, or in the 
proportion nearly of two to one. They are not 
of the same thickness either, the lower being 3in. 
and the upper 2in. thick, which latter dimension 
is also the thickness of the middle part or web. 
Independently of the part played by the breadth 
of the flanges with respect to the “inertia,” or 
moment of resistance of the cross-section, as 
already pointed out, the stiffness of the rib is 
greatly augmented, by a proper proportion being 
maintained between the values of J and d. It is 


a _ . : 
i j i evident that in unequally double- flanged sections, 
ee es cree # AOy be of| IRON ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN.—IL. | similar to that in Wigs. 2 and 3, tho neutral axis 
the advanced stages of framed work, as roof CAST IRON. and the centre of gravity do p g 


trusses, staircasing, and handrailing, 


But there are other and higher object les- 
sons to bekept in view. Technical instruction 
should be applicative to every kind of build- 
ing. The operations of carpentry and joinery 


applicable to matters like roofs, partitions, 


doors, and staircases are elementary. We 


want instruction in planning theatres, 
technical school, libraries and classrooms, 
hospitals, baths, 


which there is very little published informa- 
tion extant. Such details as have been given 
by Mr. Ernest A. E. Woodrow, A.R.1.B.A., 
on theatres in our pages are of value. What, 
for instance, should be the rule for arranging 
and adjusting the seats to the isacoustic curve, 
so that every spectator may see the stage ; 
the mode of planning the pit and stalls, the 
dress circle, second circle, and gallery so as 
to obtain desirable sight lines, are points 
that ought to be learned by every architect : 
but, as a matter of fact, the question is one 
left to experts in theatre construction. So also 
every student should be taught how a class- 
room and a laboratory should be arranged so 
as to afford the proper light, and how the 
benches and fittings ought to bo designed. 
There should be some accepted principles of 
these points, which ought to be known as a 
part of the grammar of planning. Of the 
other special buildings we haye named, tho 
knowledge to be learned is equally certain 
and specific, and good models of the require- 
ments and fittings should be found in every 
architectural school or museum. Hitherto 
we have had no specialisation of architecture ; 
all has been too general (applicable to every 
building alike) to be of much yalue to an 
architect who is called upon to design any 


public libraries, and many 
equally specific kinds of buildings, about 


the centre of the cross-section—that is, that the 


HE value of the ‘‘inertia”’ of any particular 
cross-section, which very materially de- 
pends upon its relative proportions, having once 
become recognised, led, before long, to the 
adoption of a different form for every description 
of cast and also wrought-iron beams. The 
modern cross-section, both in England and the 
Continent, for cast-iron arched ribs, is that of 
the double equal-flanged system, of which we 
shall adduce, subsequently, some practical ex- 
amples. In order, however, to point out that an 
intermediate form between the plank-on-edge 
section, described in our first article on this 
subject, and the present type in use was formerly 
introduced, we give an illustration of it in Fig. 2. 


equation v = @ no longer holds. It is obvious 


that the position of the centre of gravity will be 
shifted nearer the flange, which has the greatest 
moment of resistance, which is, ceteris paribus, 
proportional to the sectional area. In order to 
obtain the position of the centre of gravity for a 


Fig, 4, 


similarly shaped figure, let Fig. 4 represent an 
unequally doubled flanged section, and assuming: 
the thickness of the flanges to be small in com- 
parison with the depth, as it usually is in prac- 
tice, and also that the vertical rib is neglected, 
let AB be the position of the line sought for. 
Put @ for the depth between the centres of the 
upper and lower flanges, and let x and x, be the 
respective distances from those centres on each 
side of the line AB. Make a= area of upper 
flange, and a, that of the lower flange, and A= the 
total area = a14.a,. Multiplying these values 
by their leverage, we obtain for their moments 
a@X%5a,x x. Substituting for x, its equiva- 
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depth of the vertical rib, its centre of gravity 
a, 


5 


Fig, 2. 


There is also another reason for drawing atten- 
tion to this form of cross-section, which is well 
worthy of consideration, as it involves a question 
which has been discussed by many eminent 
authorities, who are by no means d’ accord respect- 
ing its solution. 

The section shown in Fig. 2 is that of the 
arched rib of the ‘Standish Bridge,” which, 
though it varies in depth yet retains the general 
form given in our illustration. The depth at 
the crown of the arch is 1ft. 6in., and except 
that the breadth of the lower flange is in point 
of magnitude largely out of proportion, the shape 
strongly remembles an ordinary contractor’s 
or Vignoles’ single-flanged rail. ‘he dimensions 
of the lower flange are Qin. by 13in., while the 
breadth of the head or top (for it cannot properly 


lent (d — ~), we havew = 


will be obviously in the line CD = ; and by 


similar reasoning, a new position for A B may be 
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found for the entire section. The practical 
corollary to be deduced from these investigations 
is, that however we may shift the position of the 
neutral axis or centre of gravity, the sum total 
of the results will depend upon the value of d, 
the great factor in the strength of all beams and 
girders, no matter what may be the form of their 
particular cross-section. 

The largest cast-iron arch ever contemplated 
was one over the Thames, with a span of 600ft. ; 
and it is very possible that had the ‘‘overhang”’ 
principle for erecting bridges been as well recog- 
nised and practised then as it is now, the project 
might have been carried out. As it is, arches of 
steel, with a span of 550ft., have been built in 
more than one instance with perfect success. It 
is a matter of professional history that, owing to 
the impossibility of erecting centring at the 
Menai Straits, it was proposed to construct 
a bridge of two cast-iron arches, each 350ft. 
in span, with a rise of d0ft. The design for 
the intended stracture was an exceedingly 
handsome one, and would have been a great 
improvement upon the present tubular type of 
bridge. The arches in question would not have 
consisted of separate segments of cast-iron ribs, 
but of voussoirs of that metal, built up success- 
ively one by one on opposite sides of a common 
pier, and held together by strong horizontal tie- 
bolts. Had the arches been composed of seg- 
ments of an ordinary rib, there is no reason why 
the same process would not have been equally 
available for maintaining the equilibrium of the 
two semi-arches until the centre length was 
keyed in. It was, no doubt, the stone arch, 
with its numerous voussoirs or ring-pens, that 
suggested the same mode of construction with 
the more modern material. Cast-iron voussoirs 
was used in the construction of Sunderland 
Bridge over the river Wear, and were simply of 
the ordinary shape, measuring 5ft. in depth and 
2ft. on the line of the extrados. While this 
bridge was in course of erection, six of these 
voussoirs or blocks were held in place by iron 
tie-bars. The span of this example of arch 
construction is 236ft., which is within 4ft. of 
that of Southwark-bridge. In the proposed 
structure across the Menai Straits the voussoirs 
were intended to be hollow, and measure 
9ft. in depth by 4ft. on the extradosal line. 
Although, for reasons that are well known, 
this cantilever or bracket-arch design was aban- 
doned, yet the opinion prevailed that the prin- 
ciple was susceptible of application upon a much 
more extended scale than was necessary for the 
large spans of the Britannia Bridge. 
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ARCHITECTURE: AN ART, A SCIENCE, 
AND A PROFESSION.* 


4 OR clearness’ sake, I will at starting define 
exactly the objects I have in view in this 
address. First, then, we will consider what is 
an art; we will examine the nature of an archi- 
tect’s work, and I will endeavour to show that 
architecture is justly an art. We will then con- 
sider what is a science, and will see in what 
respects architecture isa science. We will thirdly 
consider a profession, and I will show you that 
the serious exercise of the art and science of 
architecture constitutes a profession. You will, 
perhaps, by this time see that the drift of the 
title lies in the one short word, and. 1 sub- 
stitute for an ov, which insinuates doubts that I 
call mistaken, the other conjunction which is 
meant to imply that there is no doubt at all. 
There will only be time at the close to allude in 
the briefest manner to your preparation for the 
exercise of this profession by the pursuit of such 
atudies as form the occasion of our meeting here 
this evening, and in other ways, 

An art has been defined as ‘‘ the power of doing 
something not taught by nature and instinct.” 
Obviously, no natural gift, no skill gained uncon- 
sciously and in a natural way, is anart. The 
word arts in the plural has an extremely 
extended significance, and may be used to 
cover all the kinds of learning and know- 
ledge that are called liberal pursuits. The word 
art, on the other hand, has often a narrow 
meaning, and is limited to the sort of skill 
which is directed towards objects of beauty. 
More correctly, this sort of art is called fine art, 
but we usually now refer to painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, and the related pursuits as 


* By Professor T. Roaer Situ, F.R,I.B.A. Portions 
of the opening Lecture of the Session 1892-3 at University 


College, London, delivered last (Thursday) evening. 


arts. 


itself. 
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pre-eminently the arts. 
strictly accurate. 


This, however, is not 


learning and knowledge, and it may or may not 
imply the exercise of trained and cultivated taste 
and the pursuit of beauty; but it always means 
a skill that does not come by nature. Though 
there be a distinction between an art as thus de- 
scribed, and a fine art demanding cultivated taste 
as well as skill, the relation between the two is 
still very intimate; the links, for example, 
which connect the art of the sculptor with that 
of the jeweller, or even the potter, are close ones. 
There must be the same highly-trained manual 


skill, and the same intimate knowledge of the 
materials used. The same clear and definite per- 
ception of the aim to be attained is needed for 
success in either. 
most of the industrial arts, taken as a whole, 
and the fine arts, a difference which is con- 
spicuous enough, but it is not always recognised 
that the whole of the arts are connected to- 
gether to a remarkable degree by the fact 
that trained skill is in each case indispensable to 
those who would pursue them, and that there is 
not often a hard-and-fast boundary-line distin- 
guishing the one from the other. 
pursues an industrial art is called an artisan ; he 
that pursues a fine art is called an artist; but 
many an artisan is an artist as well. 
tecture an art? 
trial art? 
surgery, 
dignified, and yet may have nothing to do with 
taste and beauty, or is it a fine art, like the 
pursuits of the musician or the painter? Archi- 
tecture obviously does not resemble arts such as 
are generally called industrial. 
not an industry. It, however, has much in 


There is, of course, between 


He that 


Is archi- 
And, if so, is it a merely indus- 
Is it one of those nobler arts, like 
which stand out prominently as 


Architecture is 


common with what I have described as the 
nobler arts; it has also much in it of the fine 
Let us for a moment consider how much, 
and let us, with this object, examine the nature 
of an architect’s work. The architect has to 
exercise trained skill at every step, and he 
depends upon that skill for his success. It is 
not a natural gift which enables him to grasp 
the requirements in the case of any intended 
building: this, which must be done as the first 
step, is only possible after very considerable 
experience and training; yet, if it be not 
clear to the architect what the requirements 
are which he has to provide for, his work is 
compromised at the start. Again, the power 
of grasping the nature of the site which a 
building is to occupy—selecting the exact 
position, and blending or contrasting the 
intended building with its surroundings, is 
an acquired skill; in short, an art in 
Again, the skill which can rapidly 
and surely contrive and plan a scheme that will 
meet the requirements when the latter are clearly 
understood, and will fit the site, is an acquired 
aptitude, and one that needs cultivation and 
constant practice to develop it, and without 
which the architect is unable to produce a build- 
ing fit for its purpose. When the architect 


proceeds to design his building, he begins by 
planning it—that is to say, designing and 


arranging the shape and size of the floor or floors 
on which the affairs which the building is for 
can be most conveniently transacted, together 
with the walls to inclose them, the openings for 


light and access, and, in any complicated plan, 


the communications. While this is being done, 


however, other considerations must be present to 


the mind. The shape or shapes given to the 
building must be such as can receive a suitable 
roof, and such that out of them shall naturally 


_grow an exterior and interiors with good archi- 


tectural character. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the plan as a factor in the 
design, and only by trained skill can the archi- 
tect embrace these various and often con- 
flicting needs at the same time, and com- 
bine and contrast, change and recast one 
part after another till he has achieved 
that triumph of technical skill—a good plan. 
We have said that the appearance of the building 
has to be borne in mind from the first, and as the 
planning proceeds, the designing of the exterior 
and interior must be taken up and proceeded 
with; and here a skill anda taste bred only of 
cultivated training, practice, study, effort, and 
some spark of genius, or, at least, some treasure 
of talent, is called for. With main forms 
shapely, well-proportioned, harmonious where a 
quiet effect is right, or contrasted where brilliancy 


is needed; with features each in its place, and 


When we talk of an art it 
may or may not imply the possession and use of 
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each itself good; and with mouldings, enrich- 
ments, ornaments, and colour, each studied and — 
each characteristic—the architect must gradually 
build upon paper a series of elevations and 
sections which his skill enables him to make, 
such that if carried out the building shall have 
beauty, and such dignity, or grace, or other 
quality as best fitsits nature andits site. Another 
claim on that skilled cana which makes up 
the art of the architect, and one, perhaps, as 
difficult to comply with as any, is made by the 
financial question. Rarely has the architect 
carte blanche; rather, as a rule, is he closel 

limited by a fixed amount to be expended, whic 

may not be adequate to enable his ideas to be 
carried out. In most cases it is essential to suc- 
cess that strict economy be observed, by which I 
do not mean mere cheapness, but a vigilant eye to 
keep out everything in the least superfluous, and 
a careful adjustment of the entire project to the 
funds at the architect's disposal. In this respect 
our work is placed under conditions with which 
the painter has nothing to do, but which are 
not dissimilar to those governing the sculptor’s 
work, ‘They press often very heavily on the 
architect, and yet ability to conform to them is 
one of the parts of our art most imperatively 
necessary. ‘Co put the case in the fewest words, 
the architect is spending someone else’s money. 
He is bound to spend it like a careful trustee. 
He is expected to be able at a very early stage 
to foresee what the cost of carrying out hi 

design when it has been matured will be, and 
the success of the undertaking not a little rests 
upon his success in doing so. Another peculiarity 
inseparable from the position of the architect, 
and one of the difficulties besetting the exercise 
of his art, is that he has to build through others, 
He cannot execute with his own hands the works 
which he designs and produces. An army of 
carpenters and joiners, masons, and bricklayers 
are at work erecting the building, each not unlikely 
to fall into mistakes and mar as well as make. 
The architect must supply such plans, such 
specifications, and such supervision that it shall 
be easier to go right than to go wrong, and that 
the many hands engaged may work to one end. 
I quite admit that from one point of view the 
modern system of management by which in most 
parts of England one contractor directs many 
trades, diminishes the difficulty which I hava 
described compared with what it was at the 
beginning of the century; but if it makes it 
easier to direct a miscellaneous body of operatives, 
this practice introduces a new and a not less 
serious possibility of difficulty of a different sort. 
In short, the dealing with men, with contractors, 
foremen, artisans, clerks of works, and last, but 
not least, with employers, committees, and offi- 
cial persons, is a part of his art in which the 
architect requires to be skilled. Fortunately a 
good routine exists, and scrupulous attention to it 
will enable a reasonably sagacious man to avoid 
many of the difficulties ; but even to gain a 
familiarity with that routine is part of the 
requisite training. One of the most interesting, 
as well as the most important, branches of an 
architect's work, is his supervision of his building 
during its erection. The methods pursued at the 


present day require a great deal of foresight to 


be exerted. We build our buildings on paper 
complete, long before we build them in bricks 
and mortar ; but when the paper work is done, 
the exercise of the architect's skill is only begun. 
The superintendence of a work consists in part 
in watching the materials, and the putting of 
them together to see that the one is sound and 
the other workmanlike ; but it means also watch- 
ing the architectural quality of the work, as it 
gradually emerges from the ground and takes 
shape, in order to see that that shape is what it 
ought to be, and, within limits, to better it. 
A skilled and vigilant architect can do much to 
perfect the quality of his executed work by 
minute attention to details as they goon. Beyo 
this comes the question of improvements. Few 
minds cease working at any stage short of the 
end of an undertaking; and the architect or 
his employer can often see how to modify 
for the better a building which is in pro- 
gress. This is sometimes a misfortune, a8 
well as an advantage, and part of the architect’s 
art is to know when not to change, and when he 
had better change his work as it goeson. ie 
connected with building is more full of risk; am 
a most unfortunate quality of mind is that 
fluctuating taste which before a work is well 
begun desires to change it in important particu- 
lars. Over-supervision is also a defect, and one 
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part, not an inconsiderable part, of the art of 
superintending a building is to be able to let well 
alone. It may be objected that in this de- 
scription I have mixed up things which everyone 
would admit to be art with others to which some 
would desire to give another name. But I reply 
that every part of what has been just described 
is essential. If a building is designed and 
carried out without any regard to the architec- 
tural qualities which it ought to have, if it is 
vulgar, unpleasing, ugly, we all recognise that 
an essential point is missed ; but if it is badly 
planned, or carried out defectively or profusely, 
the architect has equally missed an essential of 
success in his art. The quality which we are 
about to consider under the name of science must 
lie at the root of the art, or the result must be in- 
complete, —not to say imperfect. 

In considering architecture as a science, let us 
remember that the primary and simple meaning 
of a science is the sum of that which is known 
and knowable about any given subject. There 
are various directions in which the architect has 
to accumulate knowledge, and various sources 
which contribute to the science of architecture. 
The first of these is construction. The archi- 
tect must know out of what materials his build- 
ing is to be made, and how to deal with them; 
what is necessary for stability, what for solidity, 
what for durability ; what are the defects or the 
bad qualities of each material, and what is its 
special excellence ; and how the defects are to be 
remedied and the good qualities utilised. He 
requires to know how building is done, and that 
in various localities and with various arrange- 
ments ; and he should be abreast of all the im- 
provements of recent years, the new materials, 
new modes of manufacture, and new possi- 
bilities ; but while he is to be aware of what is 
newest, he must also be master of what long 
experience has established. In short, dwilding is 
the architect’s business, and, unless a knowledge 
of building which is at once accurate and exten- 
sive forms part of his equipment, he will do 
badly. This is the more important because all 
the noble qualities which architecture can im- 
part to mere building grow out of sound con- 
struction. Such fine features as the arch, the 
deme, the vault are only pleasing because they 
are structurally part of the proper constituents 
of a building, and proclaim themselves such. 
When the eye, indeed, once perceives that a 
feature, even if richly decorated, is not structural, 
it loses more than half its charm. At the pre- 
sent day the introduction of steel and iron into 
buildings is the great novelty in construction, 
and no architect can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the qualities of these materials, or to be unpre- 
pared for the necessity of employing them should 
it arise. The extensive possibilities opened out 
by the use of terracotta, the various ways in 
which Portland cement has rendered strong and 
stable building more easy than before, and the 
many varieties of tiles obtainable, may be taken 
as less capital examples of modern methods which 
must be mastered. I spoke of various directions 
in which the science of architecture has been de- 
veloped. Constructionisone, sanitation is another. 
Not only should the architect be able to design 
and calculate his own beams and stanchions, he 
must also be able to arrange the drains, the 
water-supply, the heating, lighting, and venti- 
lating of his buildings, and that in a manner 
such as to be fairly abreast of modern practice in 
this respect. A further branch of the knowledge 
for which I am pleading, and one constantly 
ignored, deserves mention. I refer to the trans- 
mission of sound. How often do we find a fine 
church in which no one can preach so as to be 
heard ; a court of justice in which the keenest ear 
can hardly catch half the proceedings ; a public 
hall where no speaker can escape an echo? Now, 
it is not caprice and chance which occasions 
these failures, though it soothes our self- 
esteem for us to say so when we have failed. 
The truth is that a certain amount of attention 
to what is known about sound, and of keen 
observation of buildings already erected, would 
have rendered the architects and their employers 
an inestimable service as showing what was 
likely to lead to failure, and how to avoid it. 
The last branches of the science of archi- 
tecture to whicheit is necessary to direct your 
attention is of a different nature to the ones 
just alluded to. A competent knowledge of 
some at least of the forms used in architectural 
design, including under the word forms general 
masses, features, mouldings, and enrichments, 
is quite indispensable. This knowledge must be 


so thorough and complete that the architect can 
use those forms with pertect ease and precision, 
and know them as familiarly as he knows the 
size of a brick or a flue. I said a competent 
knowledge of some of these forms, and probably 
no man has known, or can ever know, them all, 
nor is it necessary. Enough to enable a man to 
design in one style and to make the detail draw- 
ings and profiles for the building is the minimum. 
How much more is desirable I dare not attempt 
to say. Possibly the most successful designers 
have not gone beyond one style; at any rate, the 
best designs that the world has seen belong to 
ages when only one style was known and fol- 
lowed in one place. He who would limit him- 
self to one style, however, should at least know 
every part of that style thoroughly ; and he will 
be helped by that knowledge if he study others. 
This sort of knowledge of architectural forms and 
features can hardly be obtained except by mea- 
suring and drawing existing buildings them- 
selves. A. thorough, accurate, serviceable 
mastery of one style, such as enables an archi- 
tect to deal with it as the clothing of his 
architectural ideas is got nowhere and nohow 
except by definite study of existing work, cer- 
tainly not from photographs, and only partly 
from drawings, engravings, or books. A know- 
ledge of the history of the art, on the other 
hand, is obtainable best in the classroom and the 
library. 

We will now try to form an idea of what is 
meant by a profession, and, asis not infrequently 
the case, we may perhaps be aided by looking 
back a little to the days of our forefathers, when 
life was less complicated than it is now. A 
hundred and fifty years ago four professions, and 
I may safely say four only, were generally recog- 
nised, though even then one other, to which I will 
allude directly, might be added. The Services, 
the Church, the Law, and Medicine are the four. 
If for a moment we consider what distinguishes 
these pursuits, we shall have made out the 
general idea of a profession, First, in each of 
them there is the idea of some special cultivated 
skill—in other words, the mastery of an art. 
The first qualification for a profession is then 
what is meant by the title. The professional 
man professes that he is master of an 
art—in other words, skilled in a certain 
pursuit. Next please note that each of these 
callings is pursued on behalf of some one else. 
The respect in which the professions are held 
springs from these two qualifications. A man 
who can do something difficult, and who can 
accomplish for us what we cannot do for ourselves, 
is more or less looked up to, and the station that 
he occupiesis held to be honourable. Nor is this 
honour very seriously impaired, if at all, by the 
third point of a profession—namely, that it is at 
once the means of living and also the way of life 
of him who practises it. The man who does the 
same sort of work that a professional man does 
without making his living by it is discredited by 
the epithet ‘‘amateur,’’ which always carries with 
it a kind of sense of the second-rate, and nowhere 
more so than when building is spoken of. It is 
necessary to add that in many cases the practice 
of a profession includes more or less of what is 
known as business—that is to say, of acquaintance 
with, and exercise of, the methods by which 
serious affairs involving property and money, 
loss and gain, should be conducted. Every 
pursuit by which a man seeks to make his 
living requires some business habits and 
aptitude of him; but in many professions the 
very nature of the work done calls for business 
training and talent. Think of the large pecu- 
niary interests which an engineer has to deal 
with, or an actuary, or a barrister, and you will 
recognise that many sorts of professional men are 
bound to be men of business. Lastly, a profes- 
sion is the mode of life of the man who practises 
it, as well as his means of living. If he be not, 
at least for a period of his life, given up to it, 
and absorbed in it, and devoted to it, not only is 
his success in it very problematical, but his claim 
to any distinction it can confer is doubtful. We 
have thus arrived at three characteristics of a 
profession—that it implies the mastery of an 
art, and of the knowledge needful for its exer- 
cise; that it is exerted on behalf of others; 
that sometimes it is of the nature of a business, 
and that it is paid. A certain precision might, 
perhaps, be added to our notions by some nega- 
tive characteristics. It is not commerce, it is 
not manufacture, it is not agriculture, and it 


must not be trivial or mean in the objects to! LPG. 
which it summons the professional man to. to this knowledge of forms, which is largely to 


devote his life. Just as, had I gone further 
back, we might have come upon a period when 
in Europe there were but two recognised profes- 
sions, the Church and the Army, so, by coming 
nearer to our own time, with the rapid increase 
in wealth, population, activity, and knowledge 
which the present century has witnessed, we 
find one calling after another conforming to the 
criterion given above, and so added to the list of 
recognised professions. For example, at least 
from the days of Reynolds and the establishment 
of the Royal Academy, a painter has been recog- 
nised as a professional man. Since the days of 
the elder Brunel and Smeaton, the calling of a 
civil engineer has become a definite profession, 
and now the list of professions includes litera- 
ture, education, the fine arts, and not a 
few of the applications of science, such ag 
the work of the electrician, the consulting 
chemist, the metallurgist, and many others. 
But before the days of the earliest recogni- 
tion of scientific or even of purely artistic 
professions in England, we have evidence 
that the architect was a recognised professional 
man. All that we know about the career and 
standing of Inigo Jones, of Sir Christopher Wren, 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, and their colleagues, 
seems to show that they must have held a posi- 
tion of the same sort as was accorded to the 
physician or the highly-placed clergyman of the 
same date, and certainly that they worked as a pro- 
fessional man does now. Sothat I am disposed 
to claim for architecture that in England it was 
the very earliest profession (next to the famous 
four) to receive general recognition. However 
that may be, architecture as practised, and as 
you will have to practise it, is a profession with 
all the marks of one. That it includes the 
mastery of an art, and the possession of the know- 
ledge necessary to the exercise of that art, I have 
endeavoured to show. It is exercised on behalf of 
a client; it is exercised as the pursuit of a life- 
time and as a means of living. It does not relate 
to mean or unimportant things, and it is not 
commercial, or agricultural, or manufacturing ; 
but it does require business habits and 
an aptitude for transacting affairs. If, then, 
you are to become architects you are 
to embrace architecture as the one chief 
work of your lives; and to fit yourselves for the 
practice of architecture you are to master alike 
the art, the science, and the profession. And on 
no other terms can architecture be done, because 
architecture is building, and building, though 
no mystery, involves so much that is technical 
in its artistic, its scientific, and even its business 
aspect, that in no other way than by becominga 
professional architect, and devoting the time and 
energy which the profession claims, and attain- 
ing the skill and acquiring the knowledge which 
the profession demands, can you hope to execute 
even an approach to good architectural work. 

I conclude by a few words devoted to showing 
how you are to attain your aim. First—for the 
practical part of the art, using that phrase to 
signify chiefly skill and experience and business 
aptitude, you must look to the practice of the 
offices where you work as pupils or assistants. 
Architecture is a very practical profession, 
and it is of no use to expect that you 
can learn how to conduct it by attend- 
ing classes or reading books, or in any 
other way than by taking as large a share ag 
you can in the work of some office, and watching 
keenly and observantly all that goes on there. 
In your office-life nothing is too insignificant or 
apparently trivial to be uaworthy your notice. 
At the same time, your wise course is to do your 
very utmost to qualify yourselves for the more 
difficult parts of the work. Always welcome a 
difficulty. If a hard master, it is an invaluable 
one. Beyond this there is the science of archi- 
tecture, of which you can learn little in an office, 
but much in classes and from books. Andin 
acquiring the science always, from the first, give 
prominence to that side of it which has to do 
with architecture as a fine art. Begin by learn- 
ing to draw, and to draw well, and then exercise 
yourselves continuously in drawing architectural 
objects and other objects partly from other 
drawings, but as far as possible from existing 
buildings and from plaster casts, and you will 
gradually acquire that sort of knowledge and 
that sort of skill which are at once the 
most valuable and the most difficult. arly 
try to get a mastery of perspective, and 
keep up and extend any skill you have in 
drawing the figure and inlandscape. In addition 
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be learned by the use of the pencil, gain a know- 
ledge of construction, of materials, and putting 
them together, and of all the scientific and prac- 
tical subjects which bear upon your future career, 
In this, of course, classes, lectures, and books are 
indispensable, but a good deal can be learned by 
an observant man from the working and other 
drawings in progress in the office where he is 
employed, and more, and that of the most 
valuable description, on the scaffold or in the 
workshop. LEvery student should learn also the 
history of architecture. As students become 
familiar with the way in which buildings are 
shown geometrically, it is very desirable for 
them to try their hand at designing —i.¢., putting 
together the materials of an artistic and prac. 
tical sort which they have begun to accumulate 
in their memory. In this way the rudiments of 
the highest part of architectural art—namely, 
architectural fine art, are begun to be mastered. 
The most valuable school for the study of this, 
the highest part of architecture, is, beyond 
doubt, the study of existing buildings. I take it 
for granted that any student now seriously pro- 
posing to become an architect will set before him 
the passing of the examinations established by 
the Institute as part of the career which, as a 
beginner, he must look forward to. Remember 
that these and the certificates they earn, like all 
examinations and honorary distinctions, are 
valuable as means—not as ends. They set before 
you objects of study. They supply a means of 
testing what progress you have made, and they 
supply what is otten invaluable—a stimulus; but 
the object of a student of architecture is to make 
himself an architect, and that object is not neces- 
sarily attained when the first, or the second, or 
the final examination is passed ; nor is it wise to 
regulate your studies only by the question of 
whether they will or will not count for marks at 
Conduit-street. It may not be out of place to point 
outshortly what subjectscan be studied in thiscol- 
lege. The history of architecture, looked at as 
a fine art, forms the subject of one of my two 
principal courses. Materials and construction 
form the subject of another course of my lectures, 
and here each important building material is 
taken up in turn, its qualities, excellences, and 
defects are set forth, and the use to be made of 
it in building is explained. A third course, on 
the practice of architecture as a profession, 
touches on the routine of building operations, 
the laws relating to building, and similar matters 
as to which an architect should be informed. 
We have now established, in this college, at the 
expense of the Carpenters’ Company, two even- 
ing classes for drawing—one for architectural 
drawing, and the other for the drawing of 
building construction—and these, I hope, as 
they become generally known, will be of great 
service to many students, for they are calculated 
both to afford knowledge and to give practice in 
draughtsmanship. Tkey are under the direct 
care of two extremely competent gentlemen, as 
well as under my own general supervision, and 
the City Company, which has established them, 
has enabled us to make the fees extremely 
moderate. These classes all meet at hours cal- 
culated to suit the convenience of students 
engaged in offices during the day. Various 
classes in this college also afford opportunities 
for the study of many subjects which it is well 
for an architect to know, such as geometry, 
physics, building materials, sanitary science, land 
surveying, and, in another branch, architectural 
ornament. I do not wish to conceal from you 
that the profession is laborious, and that its great 
prizes fall to very few; but I maintain that its 
more modest rewards are within the reach of 
many; and if one among you really becomes 
equal to the performance of some special feat of 
architecture, I feel sure that—if not the 19th— 
the coming 20th century will afford him the 
occasion for distinguishing himself, and adding 
to the adornment of his country. 
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VENTILATION. 


N R. E. H. SHORLAND, of St. Gabriel’s 

Works, Erskine-street, Manchester, has 
sent us a copy of a new illustrated catalogue of 
his various patented warming and ventilating 
appliances, which he has just published. It is 
in book form, and contains over 60 pages, is 
printed on glazed art paper in bronze ink, and 
is altogether got up ina first-class manner. The 
catalogue is divided into three sections—yiz., 
Manchester Grates, Ventilators, and Manchester 
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Stoves. A novel feature is that the ventilating 
section, which is in the centre of the catalogue, 
is printed on pink toned paper (the others being 
on white), which separates the three sections, 
and makes it very easy to turn to any one of 
them. We notice many new designs amongst 
the well-known warm-air ventilating Manchester 
grates; these grates being made in almost any 
design, from the plainest to the most ornamental 
and costly. Those with canopies have the warm- 
air chamber projecting well forward over the 
fire, thus greatly increasing their radiating 
powers, and are called the new projecting Man- 
chester grates. Those without canopies have the 
warm-air chambers also inclining forward, but 
not at so great an angle. In the Ventilating 
section, there are several new designs of both 
inlet and outlet ventilators, and we notice that 
all the exhaust roof ventilators are made of 
galvanised rolled steel, painted with enamel 
paint. 

The patent warm-air ventilating Manchester 
stoves are shown in a variety of designs, with 
tiled and iron sides, and both with ascending and 
descending smoke flues, also single and double 
fronted. We specially notice the large number 
of hospitals throughout the country which are 
heated by the Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues, and the highly satisfactory opinions 
of their action given by eminent architects and 
the medical faculty. 
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PRICEHS.*—XLVIII. 


(All Trade Discounts have been taken off, and 
Profit added.) 
IRONMONGER (continued). 
Boyux’s patent Cowl or Soilpipe, &c., Ventilators, unfixed. 


No. 1 or No.3 pattern for 2in. pipe, gal- © Ae 
vanised and painted enamel paint ... each 0 9 6 
Ditto itto Sin-siditio  i25..06 . ditto O11 6 
Ditto ditto 4 ditto Pe cen . ditto 015 6 
Ditto ditto 43 ditt» ditto 017 0 
Ditto ditto Bo CIttO Meete-o... cee ditto 018 6 
Ditto ditto 6 itt Pa... . ditto 1 2 0 
6in. diameter for 2in. to 23in. pipe .,...... ditto 013 6 
8 ditto 3 8k  ittO ...0010 ditto 018 9 
10 ditto 83 4  ditto...... . ditto 1 4 0 
12 ditto 4 Be WibtoNsi...0 Gitte 2. LOmNG 
C.C. roof ventilators for 6in. pipe with 
round DASE...... 00+ ids con saduansne ineaes ditto 1 10 
Ditto ditto Sin. ditto | cece. . ditto 111 0 
Ditto ditto 19 ditto casero ATU (2°92) O 
Ditto ditto 12. ~=— ditto +. ditto 217 0 
Ditto ditto 15 ditto —.... w» ditto 315 0 
Ditto ditto 18 ditto secates GILGO, 6 210 
Ditto ditto 21 ditto ecoveas IOEO OL OD 
Ditto ditto 24 CICEG Tieeestencee ditto 8 5 0 
Ditto ditto 6 with square base ditto 1 4 0 
Ditto ditto Bo itto, \ caiccccs ditto 116 0 
Ditto ditto 10)” Sdittey Ge. «. ditto 2 7 0 
Ditto ditto 12 ditto asbaseres GIttO 26S 0 
Ditto ditto 16 ditto sve ditto 4 5° 0 
Ditto ditto 18 ditto ccsese.s, Gitto 516 0 
Ditto ditto 21 ditto éssvenee Gitto 714 VY 
Ditto ditto 24 ditto evs areton CIUOO 100 ag a0 


12in. improved vertical current exhaust, 
strong galvanised and painted iron for 


Ain; £0! GINA Pipe Mya. ceocshies tesduanenen te ditto 111 6 
14 ditto ditto 4hin. to Tin ditto 2 0 0 
16 ditto ditto to 8 ditto 216 0 
18 ditto ditto 6 to 9 ditto 312 0 
20 ditto . ditto 7 to 10 ditto 4 8 0 
24 ditto ditto 8 to 12 ditto 510 0 
27 ~=«ditto ditto 9 to 18 ditto 610 0 
30 ditto ditto 10 to 15 ditto 810 0 
36 ditto ditto 12 to 18 ditto 1018 0 
42 ditto ditto 14 to 21 ditto 14 5 0 
48 ditto ditto 16 to 24 ditto 17 0 0 
54 ditto ditto 18 to 27 ..... ditto 19 10 0 
Sweer’s Diaphragm Ventilators, unfixed— 

Qin. PalyANISOd ITOM ive seorcssccasecsecseres stares 06 9 

2: ditto — ditto 069 

3 ditto ditto 0.7.78 

83 ditto ditto 08 4 

4 ditto ditto 09 86 

44 ditto ditto 010 6 

5 ditto ditto O11 6 

6 .»ditto ditto 014 0 

8 ditto ditto 016 0 
10 ditto ditto 2 Nee 

2 copper ditto 08 0 

2% ditto itto Or. 8 

3 ditto ditto 010 3 

84 ditto ditto 013 0 

4 ditto ditto 014 6 

4; ditto ditto 016 0 

5 ditto ditto 017 0 

6 ditto ditto ho On 

8 ditto ditto 5 Aa i) 
10 ditto ditto 114 0 
Kite’s Ventilators for up or down draughts, 

unfixed— 

2in. ventilator for drains .......66 ss...0 +» each 010 0 

2k ~— ditto ditto Pisadeyscatseorses GLU . 0 1126. 

3 ditto Gitto:) > Wisvizcesics ver anke © + ditto 913 0 

83 = ditto ditto Wiilissestanevee tte, .0.15 0 

4 ditto CLGGO Sees te ivesrcrectes - ditto 16 6 


(For larger sizes add 3s. 6d. per inch.) 


* All rights reseryed by the Author. 
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BanneEr’s Ventilators, unfixed— 
Zin. fixed Cow], NO. 1 ...ccscsseccosssreeseree GBR 
23 ditto, or to rotate .. 
3 ditto ditt ‘i 


sever Gitto 
4 ditto ditto GittO ....e0rese0e Ai 
Bin. vertical PIPE  ......1coveseeessorsveescass GLULO 
4 Gitto: A Varta edsviace Sosecunreaestnener tL TORE 


9 by 3 by ditto .. ditto 
6 oe 3 by 24 ~— ditto ditto 
9 by 3 by 24 — ditto . ditto 
6 by 8 by 54 _— ditto ditto 
9 by 3 by 54_~— ditto é ». ditto 


Bucuan’s Exhaust, unfixed— 
9in. with 4in. to 5in. pipe ornamental, of 
galvanised iron ....6.s..00 mene ten Tastes aL 


15in. with 7in. to 9in. pipe, and ditto ...... ditto 
ARCHIMEDEAN Ventilators, unfixed— : 
Gin. diameter, No. 1 patterN .....0.++++. ditto 
8 ditto ditto a. . ditto 
9 ditto ditto .. ditto 
10 — ditto ditto i 
11 ditto ditto i 
12 ditto ditto i 
13 ditto ditto i 
14 ditto ditto i 
16 _— ditto ditto i 
18 ditto ditto i 
20 ditto ditto j 
22 ditto ditto i 
24 ditto ditto i 
6 ditto ditto i 
8 ditto ditto i 
9 ditto ditto i 
10 ditto ditto i 
11 ditto ditto i 
12 ditto ditto ditto 
13 ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto 
16 ditto ditto 
18 ditto ditto 
20 ditto ditto 
22 ditto ditto 
24 ditto ditto 


No, 1 round base plain and galvanised, 
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Zin, shaft Gin. COME cssecessrrrerererereee Gitto O 7 
3B ditto 8 —IttO  rsrissscersreerrrerrrrerree Gitta O 9 
4 ditto 10 ditto c.rrssecorercerese ccooeeee Gitto O 12 
6 = ditto 13!» Gitto “is cn.tentsarecsnversenene ditto 018 
SB  itto 17 tO rseserrsscveerersceseroeree Gitto 1 5 
10 ditto 20 ditto ..... waipbor eee Gitto 1 15 
12 Gitto 24. “GitbO sssssesosssnes «. ditto 2 7 
15 ditto 27 ~ “ditto "sci cccsvnss . ditto 218 
18 ditto 80 — ittO  rerrsssereoseersorerrreeees Gitto 4 0 
21. ditto 34 = ditto dvevsoucert . ditto 5 5 
24 ditto 40 — IGGO  .srecessosrcvone + ditto 6 12 
7iin, square base galvanised ........ ditto 1 0 
10 Gitto = IttO —sserssoveccvsnrcovee - ditto 1 7 
12 ditto ditto csiccccssaoreneds suse Gitto 118 
15 Gitto Itt srorsrerecsscserscrscaverny GUbbO | 2/12 
18 Gitto. Gititio: —sivseccdenessbateecereeets « ditto 3 5 
22 Gitto = ittO  sisrersocercorserserseeere Gitto 4 10 
25 ditto Gitto\ “sexccvscsetere ssertesseenes Gitto 5 10 
28 Gitto —ittO — s.scosesorseeeerseseree Gitto 6 18 
12in, shaft ornamental of galvanised iron ditto 7 8 
15 Gitto = IELO sss ecese-ssssccsvecsnesnes GINO DF 1G 
18 ditto ~ Gitto’ -....ccovesaccssesuinn as tee) GURU 1k eats 
21 ditto GittO —srarssssorenrsrroverereeree Gitto 13°18 
24 itto EEO sssseosesvenenveneerorenene Gitto 16 15 
380 Gitto ECO a... sensacnvoauecshentony MOLLUUDD | oO 


Tar Empress Ventilator, unfixed — 


2in. pipe of hardened copper ..,+»...++1.. Gitto 
2k ditto ~ ditto .....cc.00 ditto 
3 Gitto — GittO” i seerssdeceoensanses ditto 
4 ditto ditto © hss esooceerissty GlnOG 
5 ditto GittO — sossevensaasegn santnlenr eer meu 
6 ditto GIttO —..,.cceseune sarees suteeenenn na eUlas 
8 ditto Git) exascuen sevedens oe seetesené CLibEO 
10 ditto GittO ...44» vesessnansammannveneeReLeU Le 
12° > ditto . ditto svt sreesae Gitto 
18 ditto “itto. sss-asauas wesaaon sagovn, MLD: 
18  Gitto —litfo: ...... sss 
21 ditto AittO —ssssosecnsorceevvarsevenvee itbO 
24 ditto — ditto  .....ccdrs/sntsteeeenniaaD 
2 Gitto OF ZiMG — sasscssserseeesseresseeree Citto 
25 ditto GittO — .arresesrecccersseestereens GIGtO 
3 ditto ditto see ditto 
4 ditto ditto... a ee 
5 ditto ditto een + ditto 
6 ditto  Gifto “.iicnea see Gitto 
8 ditto «ito. svesssesessssoesn 
10 Gitto = ttO —sasrriessssssreveresecse nes GICtO 
12° ditto’ «—GittO — ..ssessoohtsscet 
15 ditto GitCO. seeccovanans 0 oennhnapeeenn nun 
18 Gitto —ttO —srerereesscsesererserceesee GittO 
21 ditto GEO. aceeeesnsysnvs estnttraieen 
24 ditto ditto Pe 


Buackman Air Propellers, unfixed— 


ee 
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Adin. propellers 5, ccc<escevssqsonses se avhssansesay) MALUCEI I ame 
18 ditto Sos0enece:css egngon séende berate soumnet UCI 
24 Gitta See ccaees sosescorcccscaserecacessnreey GIMO 9 10 
80 GittO —esersessrerorecverseceeees srseoonee Gitto 12° 5 
36 GittO —srscsorervoreesoerrescessenseeserens itto 16 5 
48 GIEGO sc seseocesserasanevescasseoht gant na 
60 GiEtO,  srenocversvcovscagnevssnésecraesaten, (CAME 
72 Citton” sara vee poser ood. cvevsidnestaseh! Clu mon 
14in. Wardle fan....... Sianbsotveateved soe Gitto 3 16 
18 itto Pray ee 
24 GittO.. ssase, acsecascarorseseksoessstusenes” CUIO IEEE 
30 ditto aupiesos Fuss Comsa, a52¥0960 gAG Tint enn 
36 ditto! = Bitsy dase boeduvoesdadeet seeeee Gitto 12 15 
48 GiGiO! - | cecsarnxevcednseteasedennxeoepuaned | CAUCE IED 
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Crosstey’s Air Propeller, mea £7 sad. 
12in. for rhe ads tat secteeetesscgereerssasse CCD. 415 0 
24 ditto Mebugtesvaedsurchiecvetedveitenvese GAG! 01 One O 
36 ditto teeebersrersosersbesssocecoveteesces GittO 1215. 0 
48 ditto Gearrtusctieendsssssreveceastees, GILTO 1G lon O 
AAo.vs Water- Boney Vestilator— 

No. Z delivering 4,000c.ft. per hour...... ditto 515 0 

ditto 6,009 ditto aivace \QILtOH aD EO 

3 ditto 12,000 ditto .,.... ditto 910 0 

4 ditto 15,000 ditto eos, Gitto 1110 0 

5 ditto 19,000 ditto sees, Gitta 12 BbeO 

6 ditto 24,000 ditto step ditto 13 5 0 

7 ditto 30,000 ditto we. Gitto 15 5 0 

8 ditto 40, 000 ditto wo. ditto 17 0 0 
Dirto Single-spray horseshoe tenis unfixed— 

6in. delivering or extracting 

t 10,000c.ft. per hour.....,... each 7 5 0 

7 ~~ ditto 20,000 ditto ssoreree GitO 915 0 

8 ditto 25,000 ditto sevecsess Git LL” 5 0 

9 ditto 32,000 ditto Rc teese . ditto 1210 0 

10 ditto 40,000 ditto ........ ditto 13 5 0 

11 ditto 48,000 ditto ssosseeee Gitto 15 0 O 

12 ditto 69,000 ditto sosseseee Gitto 17 O O 

13 ditto 75,000 ditto evereee Gitto 18 10 0 

14 ditto 90,000 ditto sectugace CIbLOr aL 1010 

16 ditto 120,000 ditto . ditto 23 10 0 

is ditto 180,000 ditto «. ditto 28 0 0 

20 ditto 260,000 ditto .. ditto 87 0 0 

22 ditto  300,(00 ditto .... ditto 46 10 0 

7 Eeaearay: unfixed— 

- ditto 10,000ft. te hour . . ditto 9 0 0 

- ditto 20, 000 ditto ditto 11 0 0 

8 ditto 25,000 ditto . ditto 13 10 0 

9 ditto 32,000 ditto ditto 15 5 0 

10 ditto 40,000 ditto . ditto 17 0 0 

| ditto 48,000 ditto . ditto 1910 0 

12 ditto 60,000 ditto ditto 2110 0 

13 ditto 75,000 ditto ww. Gitto 25 10 0 

14 ditto 90,000 ditto seveess, Gitto 28 0 0 

16 ditto 120,000 ditto . ditto 31 0 0 

18 ditto 180,C00 ditto Seceesere’ CI0O%35) 2010 

29 ditto 250,000 ditto seovossee Gitto 42 10 0 

22 8ditto 300,000 ditto sovecvees Gitto 52 0 0 

Carext Double-power Fan and exhaust, unfixed— 

14in. {for remoying dust, ae ee; and 

for ventilating ..... Mijiesssrraccriiesessg CCE S Gr LOO 

22 Gitto for 6,000C.£t. ...soccrcocorccsvere ditto 19 0 O 

24 ditto 8,000 Biudhelescisecsececea’ CILLO! 20, 10)" 0 

36 ditto 18,000 eistariiesssersestsee) CLUCOL Oa) OO 

Cuoss Exhaust Fans, unfixed— 

10in. passing 1,000c.ft. per hour ........066 aoe 515 0 

20 386ditto 5,000 ditto 0 

30 ditto 10, 000 ditto 0 

Bucuan’s Fixed Ventilators for exhaust pur- 

poses, unfized— 
14 to 2in. pipe, plain peltonty eaeacn, 0.11 6 

2 to 3% ditto dit Ha cisssnsee ditto, 0.16 -9 
to 5 ditto Gitte cer seams trees ditto 1 0 6 

6 to 7 ditto ditto GrevareemerenciucO LS 0 
8 to 9 ditto ditto nenantecas ww. ditto 2 5 0 

93 to 11 ditto Gitta: - .2,.4 iwvsceres GIttO» 2:16 0 

12 to13 ditto Gitta Ponaraens . ditto 318 0 

13 to1l4 ditto ditto idan ceofesant ditto 410 0 

KrasHaw’s Pneumatic Ventilators— 

2 to 3in. pipe, plain pattern @14 0 
3 to 4% ditto ditto 019 6 
4 to 6 ditto ditto 110 0 
5 to 7 ditto ditto 29 0 

6 to 9 ditto ditto ai 7 ~0 

7 to 103 ditto ditto 45 0 

8 to12_ ditto ditto bray, 

9 to 13% = ditto ditto 610 0 
10 to15 ditto ditto 710 0 
SHoRLAND’s Octagonal Roof Ventilators, De- j 
sign A, in strong zinc or painted galvanised 
iron, unfixed— 
8 to 4in. pipe . 9 
4 to 6 ditto. 6 
44 to 7 ditto . 0 
5 to 8 ditto 50 
6 to 9 ditto 8 0 
7 to10 = ditto 5 0 
8 to12 ditto 5 0 

9 to13 ditto. 5 0 

10 to15_ ditto 5 0 

14 to 21 ditto i 0 0 

MMUIEAT SMMGLUDO! srestaverccstesccessdevossdsee.s, Gitto 18 0 0 

Verity BrorHers Hydraulic ‘spss aii unfixed— 

No. 1size. 5 by 23 outlet ......, Apcon Pettey arse a0) 
2ditto 6 by 4 ditto. 0.6 ditto 815 0 
Sditto 73 by 5 ditto ..... .. ditto 1815 0 
4ditto 10 by 7 ditto ........ w- ditto 18 0 0 
Hai 22 by S-  ditbo .cc.c..c.cacceeses ditto 24 10 0 


(For glass ventilators see Glazier.) 
Sweer’s patent chimney top, unfixed,,.,... each 1 2 0 
Mixeurn’s noiseless cowl ditto ...... ditto 4 0 0 


Boyun’s chimney hair a 
15in. head Qin. pipe .. 
16 ditto10 ditto 
17 ditto li ditto 

(5s. 6d. to 11s. more if made ee ) 


Kire’s Albert Chimney Caps, unfixed— 


10 by 10 base by 30in. high, of zinc......... each 1 2 0 
14by 9 ditto 36 ditto ditto 17 0 
14by 9 ditto 40 ditto aa . ditto 113 0 
14by 14 ditto 40 ditto ditto 113 0 
(Add 12% per cent. for galyanised iron.) 
Lorstzr Back Cowl, unfixed— 
4in. diameter of zinc ..... tiseseressoneeees CaCh 0 5 9 
6 ditto ditto x 069 
9 ditto ditto Dade rug 
10 ditto ditto Oe 79 
11 ditto ditto 08s 0 
12 ditto i 090 
4 O8)6 
6 09 6 
9 010 0 
10 010 6 
i Oll 9 
12 013 0 


TAtLpoy’s, unfixed— 
12 by 12 base, 5ft. high, 14 gauge ...... each 
Ditto ditto 6ft. high .. soocesee GittO 
12 by 12 galvanised iron, 6ft. high, gin. 

DIpe, 24 GAUGE sssseesersersseeeees Aittio 
Ditto ditto 8ft. high ditto cesses Gitto 
Ditto ditto 10 ditto ditto ...... ditto 
Dtito ditto 6 ditto 10in. pipe... sess Gitto 
Ditto Gitto 8 ditto ditto ...... ditto 
Ditto ditto 10 ditto ditto .. ABAD ": ditto 
Ditto ditto 6° ditto Qin. pipe 20 


Ditto ditto 8 ditto AIEEO® sc0-ee ditto 
Ditto ditto 10 ditto ditto ...,.. ditto 
Ditto ditto 6 ditto10 ditto ...... ditto 
Ditto ditto 8 ditto Gi bane eae ditto 
Ditto ditto 10 ditto ditto ...... ditto 


Brasy’s Fitzroy chimney top, enaears 
6in. diameter, with round base of gale 


vanised ir0N.......000..00. Aitto 
8 ditto Gittore GICCON cacscceserseser) GILLO 
103 ditto ditto squarebase..........00 ditto 
12 ~— ditto ditto GiCTON Pirie ceterscrsns . ditto 
Brasy’s Windmill, unfixed— 
8in. diameter of zinc, icpanned) black, 
with round base .....0...5000. Gitto 
4 ditto’ ditto GItiO We ecssenccssoresd G1ULO 
6 ditto ditto GiGEO) sverecsserseeses GLECO 
8 ditto ditto GUGtO)  Facencesscescs) CIttO 
10 ~—_ ditto ditto CIGCOM coves sorceress GIttO 


Iron AnD Brass Numpers: 1, 2, 3— 
gin. Japanned, fixed weer 

12 ditto ditto 
2 ditto ditto 
23 ditto ditto . ditto 
13 brass _ ditto c 

13 ditto ditto 
2 ditto 
25 ditto ditto 


CuinaA Number Puates— 

3% by 2% black on white, fixed .....000.. ditto 
Ditto gold on white ditto ..........0. ditto 
Ditto goldon black ditto .............. ditto 


ENAMELLED [ron NuMBER Peas, Saal 
88in. by 28in. ordinary pega iame . ditto 
Ditto best GIR) icin eoooreoceccn we ditto 


Curva TABLETS, fixed— 

“Push” or pull 2% by 2 
Ditto 
House. 


DibOmerceccttreres 
IW: Conacescccrestecssm om DYi2 
Dithometentr een aie bys 24 
In or out ......... 18 by 1 
Ditto ..,.cco0000.0. 28 by 13 
Private ........00. 83 by 24 . 


JOR) arrovancecco: 
DitbOrcseccvccsn assent 
DIGGOR sa vapecst averse bb 
Office ..... Rescaesade 7 
Ditto... Rie beacons 
Ditto ....... ree 

Ditto ...0. avetiveet 11 
Ditton cnvacecccse Ll 
Dittors....scases spoie 
Coffee room ...... 7 


DiCtGhy. cies Be eLON WY IB feokecc-casaagne av itto 
ENAMELLED Iron TABueETs, unfixed — 


Qin. by 3in. 3in. letters ve ditto 
Ditto ditto best ditto 
5in. tablets, 3in. letters .. eh er letter 
Ditto ditto best qual y . ditto 
2in. plug tablets, 8 by 9 wee ach 
Ditto ditto IDGSG ae tavcst oncsseedev snes wee Gitto 
Brass Letters, to serew on or drive, unfixed— 
3in. brass letters ....rcccccsssersessssesereee CACH 
$ ditto ditto Seneaneaeguneecererecr C1Ub0) 
1 ditto ditto - ditto 
1} ditto ditto ditto 
14 ditto ditto e... Gitto 
1$ ~— ditto ditto seorveeses Gitto 
2 ditto ditto are meacea <ebin?’s) 
23 ditto ditto ; aeccetsnen! CLUbO 
33 ditto ditto srsseeoree Gitto 
PorceLaw Letters, unfixed— 
8in. white marble in 2 or 3 patterns ..,... ditto 
4 ditto ditto AittO ......:s0000 Aitto 
6 ditto ditto AiGEO Wie ceseeceasss6 . ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto ..... arresgeses <G1bUO0 
10 ditto ditto ditto ..... sssesseeee Gitto 
12 ditto ditto ditto ..... Rees wes ditto 
8in. white dnarble,, Bold VeiINS........:006 . ditto 
4 ditto ditto ditto ......0000... ditto 
6 ditto ditto GIELO ees saccten ann . ditto 
8 ditto ditto CGO Metcareretn tes ditto 
10 ditto ditto GUinre a Aaneer eS vee Aitto 
12 ditto ditto IGG crac deems asiees ditto 


Opat Letters, for attaching to glass, unfixed— 


1}in. in several designs and plain opal 


COLOUL ..,.,.+0000.., each 
2 ditto ditto GIttO seversscsccssee Gitto 
2% ditto ditto GIGhOw s: cscavecenst .. ditto 
on ditto ditto GittO ..,..0sse00005 Gitto 
4 ditto ditto Git6O vecesesescseree GILLO 
5 ditto ditto AittO secrrecverersee Citto 
6 ditto ditto ditto ..... pees . ditto 
7 ditto ditto GittO seerereooeces.. GIttO 
8 ditto ditto Gitto iiceres siesevs Gitto 


OPAL DITTO, with burnish gold shade, unfixed— 
Ijin. in several Shapes ssessseesreeseeereerre CACH 
ditto was Gece 


2 ditto ditto 
24 ~— ditto ditto ditto 
3 ditto ditto ditto 
4 ditto ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto ditto 
7 ditto ditto . ditto 
8 ditto ditto terreee Gitto 
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Orat Letrers, embossed gold or silver, unfixed— 


£ 8. a. 
Adin, several Shapes ..,scssccsccverereserreee CCH O 0 8 
2 ditto ditto .., fess . ditto 0 0 103 
25 ditto ditto . ditto 0 1 0 
3 ditto CICLO! © seereesetve sith oor . ditto 0 1 2 
4 ditto ditto w- ditto 0 1 7 
5| ditto ditto ditto 0 2 1 
6 ditto CLGEO Be or cainatnras coeds aiacdeqeas CLIDUOg Ole ames 
7 ditto ditto ditto 0 2 9 
8 ditto ditto ditto 0 8 2 
Tron Lerrers for fascias — ‘ 
Sin, high, & teeth, Lapereete with beveied 
CARES TTA. eee osees ditto 0 1 6 
Ditto ditto dite “ail on face...... ditto 0 2 6 


Woop Lertsrs, unfixed— 
4in, to 10in. or more high, with gilt face, 
coloured edges.... .perinchhigh 0 0 3} 
4in. to 10in. shaded wood. ‘letters with gilt 
face and coloured shade .......sesseeee Gitto 


° 

oo 

is 
aa 


Ornamental shapes extra per inch steseevesAibCo 
Brass WinpDow PuatEs, undo: 

Gin, wide and flat.........e00 per ft. run 8 
7 ditto IttOw | cease Settee toasters tea ditto 4 
8 ditto ditto Revibtichettietessuniecst G1LUO 5 
9 ditto dittor mise: a ahaa Ralertet ies ditto 5 
10 ditto ditto a atisde cosluas cackasscs 100 CLLCO, 6 
il Gitto ittO ais es0e pereseernasacemOLULG 

12 ditto ditto Neiedscstacevel sor G1UGO 

Gin. Aitto aN CONVER virscocssscsseere brivis ditto 


7 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto 
10} ditto ditto 
11 ditto ditto 
12 ditto ditto segaiide veuan 
6 ditto ozee shape 
7 ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto 
9 ditto ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
11 ditto ditto Me waattanaccsaceees dant 
12 ditto Gitta Ware. oe Svrchidssetttacs JCLLGUO 
Angle blocks and fittings extra 
The prices include wood backing 
Plain letters engraved at 3d. per inch length of letter. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS AT 
STRATFORD. 


A VISIT was paid by the Society on Sept. 27 
to the Great Eastern Railway Locomotive 
and Carriage Works at Stratford, E, Among 
those present were Mr. Joseph William Wilson 
(President) and Messrs. W. N. Colamand Henry 
Adams (past - presidents). The works were 
opened in the year 1847, and now occupy a total 
area of 52 acres, of which the shops alone cover 
13. The number of hands employed at these 
works is about 4,800. The rolling stock is 
renewed and kept in repair mainly at these works. 
The whole of the new stock, averaging 13 engines, 
6 carriages, and 14 waggons per he is also now 
built at the Stratford Works: 260 carriages 
are lighted by compressed oil gas, ad all engines 
and carriages used for passenger trains are fitted 
with the Westinghouse automatic compressed -air 
brake. 

In the locomotive department, the erecting 
shop is 348ft. by 142ft. It has 4 bays, and 50 
engines can be in hand at the same time. There 
four 30-ton and one 15-ton overhead travelling 
cranes, worked by flying ropes, travelling at a 
velocity of about 2,200ft. per minute, also four 
3-ton hand cranes. The main portion of the 
drilling on the pits is done by ‘‘Stow’’ flexible 
shafts. ‘There are also portable machines for 
cutting off tube ends, boring and facing cylinders, 
facing slide valve faces, dome tops, and tapping 
stay holes. All these machines were seen at 
work. The two side bays are used for fitting 
purposes, boiler mounting, and for heavy 
machinery, including a frame slotting machine, 
radial drills, planing machines, cylinder- - boring 
machines, and a vertical milling machine. In 
one corner of this shop there is a 50-ton test- 
ing machine, fitted with Wickstead’s patent 
self-recording apparatus, which gives stress 
diagrams of the tests. Bending, compres- 
sion, and tensile tests are here made of boiler 
and frame plates, &c., and records kept. Above 
the south bay is a floor containing the pattern 
shop, the chemical laboratory, and the works 
manager’s drawing office, in the latter of which 
is a model motion for experimentally setting out 
and determining the motion of different classes 
of engines. In the laboratory tests are made for 
determining the constituents of iron, steel, and 
other materials, the calorific value of coal and 
oil, the properties of water, &c., &c. Above the 
north bay is a shop in which Westinghouse 
brake work is fitted up and repaired, and 
there are also. brass-finishers, &c., working 
here. In the machine shop, which is 144ff, 
by 138ft., there are 189 machines, comprising 
lathes, planing, slotting, shaping, drilling, and 
milling machines, the latter being a special 
feature. ‘‘Twist ’’ drills are mainly used 
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throughout the establishment, and can here be 
geen in process of manufacture. 

In the iron foundry there are three cupolas, 
two of about three tons capacity each, and one 
of seven tons. There are two overhead travel- 
ing cranes, one 15-ton hand gear and one 10 ton, 
driven by square shaft running the full length 
of the shop. About 40 tons of castings are turned 
out per week. The brass foundry and copper- 
smith’s shop adjoin the iron foundry. In the 
boiler shop there are six overhead travelling 
cranes driven by flying ropes. The greater 
portion of the riveting is done by means of two 
fixed and four portable hydraulic riveters, 
worked by special pumps and accumulators, 
two of the portable riveters being specially 
designed for foundation and fire-hole rings. 
A large punching press for engine frame- 
plates l}in. thick was seen at work, also 
horizontal and vertical plate-bending rolls. 
{n the flanging shop there are two hydraulic 
presses for flanging and stamping plates, worked 
at a pressure of about 1,600lb. per square inch, 
giving on the 20in. ram of the large press a total 
pressure of about 220 tons. Boiler, firebox, and 
other plates connected with engines and tender 
work are flanged here. The plates are lifted by 
a specially-constructed crane, and are heated in 
a gas furnace, the gas being supplied from 
Wilson’s Patent Gas Producers, of which there 
are four outside the shop, two being in use at a 
time. Six other furnaces are also supplied with 
gas from these producers. Inthe steam hammer 
shop, stamping by means of blocks and dies was 
seen carried on to a large extent. There are 
four gas furnaces which are supplied with gas 
from the Wilson’s Producers; an extra heat per 
day is got out of these furnaces as compared with 
those heated with coal. In the smithy was seen 
the forging of the various parts required in a 
locomotive, also machines for making rivets, 
bolts, and nuts. In the wheel shop there are two 
powerful hydraulic presses for pressing the 
wheels on and off the axles; these are worked by 
pumps which give a pressure on the ram of 
200 tons. 

In the carriage department were seen, in course 
of construction, four first-class saloons, and 
30 third-class suburban carriages, and in the 
saw-mills some of the best and most improved 
machinery for cutting up, planing, moulding, 
and preparing the wood, ready for the use of the 
carriage and van-builders. There are also 
machine, fitting, and smith shops in this 
department. 

The waggon department also has extensive 
gaw-mills, and in the waggon shop were seen 
about thirty 10-ton coal waggons and thirteen 
cattle boxes in course of construction. Near here 
is a shop for the manufacture and repairs of 
carriage and waggon wheels. In the boiler- 
house attached to the waggon department saw- 
mills are three stationary boilers of the loco- 
motive type, fitted for burning liquid fuel in 
combination with solid incandescent fuel. Close 
by is an oil gas-works in connection with train 
lighting. After generation, the gas is washed 
on its way to the gas-holder, and then com- 
pressed into cylindrical holders to 11 atmo- 
spheres. There are five of these holders in use, 
each capable of holding 12,500c.ft. of gas. The 
receivers on the carriages are charged to a pres- 
sure of seven atmospheres. The average amount 
of gas made in winter is about 160,000c.ft. per 
week at atmospheric pressure, and in summer 
about 80,000c.ft. per week. The boiler which 
supplies. steam for working the compressing 
engines burns, as fuel, the tar which is a bye- 
product from the manufacture of the gas. Liquid 
fuel is also used in the boiler shop for two of the 
rivet furnaces; the rivets are heated quicker 
than with coal furnaces, and are not scaled to 
such an extent. The furnaces are also heated to 
the required temperature in much less time, and 
the heat is more under control. The same 
system was seen as applied to locomotives in 
combination with solid incandescent fuel. 
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PLUMBERS’ COMPANY AND THE 
NEW LORD MAYOR, 


THE 

he the quarterly meeting of the court held at 
Guildhall last Friday the following officers 

were severally sworn into office for the year 

ensuing :—Master, Mr, Alderman Stuart Knill 

(Lord Mayor elect); warden, Mr. W. H. 

Bishop ; renter-warden, Sir Philip Magnus, B.A., 


SD 


respect of the craft as its chief officer in as high 
a degree as he has won public esteem by his 
straightforward manliness as regards his religious 
opinions in connection with his election to the 
chief magistracy of the City. We herewith give 
a portrait of the new master of the Plumbers’ 
Company and Lord Mayor elect. Alderman 
Stuart Knill, is the only son of the late Mr. 
John Knill, of Fresh Wharf and Botolph Wharf, 
and was born at Camberwell in 1824. He was 
educated at the Blackheath Proprietary School, 
and afterwards at the University of Bonn, where 
he graduated. He is now the head of the firm of 
Messrs. John Knill and Co., wharfingers and 
warehouse keepers. He married, in 1850, Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Mr. Charles Rowland 
Parker, solicitor, of Greenwich. He resides at 
the Crosslets, in the Grove, Blackheath. In 
1845 he took up his freedom in the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and is also a member and master of 
the Plumbers’ Company, in whose movement for 


ALDERMAN Stuart Knrixt, Lorp Mayor Exzcr, 


the registration of plumbers he has taken great 
interest, and of the Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers’ Company. In 1885 he was unani- 
mously elected Alderman of the Ward of Bridge, 
in succession to Sir Charles Whetham. Heisa 
justice of the peace for the counties of London 
and Kent, and was long a member of the Green- 
wich Vestry and District Board. As already 
indicated, he is a leading lay member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in politics a staunch 
Unionist and Conservative. He is a member of 
several learned societies. Heisa large employer 
of labour at his wharves near London-bridge. 
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THE A.A. “BROWN BOOK.” 


HE annual ‘‘ Brown Book” of the Archi- 
tectural Association has just been published, 

and shows little variation from that of last year, 
except that the lectures and classes are now 
enumerated under four divisions instead of in as 
many years. The committee in their annual 
report, which is very guarded in its tone, state 
that the results of the new scheme of education, 
which was started during the year, have been, on 
the whole, encouraging, though, as they admit, 
‘there are many difficulties requiring careful con- 
sideration and adjustment which are necessarily 
attendant upon the launching of such a compre- 
hensiye scheme.’’ The premises at Great Marl- 
borough-street, although cramped in accommoda- 
tion, have answered the purpose as well as could 
have been expected without unduly hampering 
the funds of the Association. Turning to the 
progress of the new scheme, it is noted that the 
first and second year’s courses have been well 
supported, while the third year’s courses have 
been thinly attended, and, owing to lack of 
students, part of the fourth year’s course was not 
started. The success, financialand otherwise, of 
the first two years is encouraging. The com- 
mittee point out that although the subscription 
and entrance fees have been doubled, 98 new 
members have been elected during the session ; 
but on referring to the rolls of membership, we 
note there has been a slight decrease, the total 
number being now 1,125 against 1,137 last year, 


B.Sc. The new master will doubtless earn the ' and 1,129 in 1890-91. 


A curious sentence in the report states that 
‘‘ The Session has been marked by much animated 
discussion as to the methods of architectural 
education, and the Association has been favoured 
with considerable criticism.’’ During the session 
an address was given by the President, Mr. F. 
T. Baggallay, and papers were read by Messrs. 
W. H. Bidlake, C. H. Brodie, H. Wilson, T. 
Graham Jackson, J. Garnett, N. H. J. West- 
lake, Maurice B. Adams, Max Clarke, J. A. 
Gotch, E. A. E. Woodrow, H. Townsend, and 
C. Rk. Ashbee. 3 

The following is the syllabus of meetings for 
the session :— 

Oct. 7 (To-night). 
Imperial Institute. 3 

Oct. 21. Annual Meeting; address by the President, 
H. O. Cresswell. : 

Noy. 4. ‘Notes onthe Application of an Architectural 
Education,”? W. Young. : 

Nov. 18. “Some Mysteries of Modern Architecture,” 
Paul Waterhouse. 

Dec. 2. Subject to be announced. 

Dec. 16. Subject to be announced. 

Jan. 13, 1893. ‘*The Influence of Byzantine Art in 
Italy from the 6th to the 12th Centuries,” R. Phené 


Opening Conyersazione at the 


Spiers. 

Jan, 27. ‘'The Small Suburban House,” Sydney 
Vacher. : 

Feb. 10. ‘* The Value of Criticism,” C. J. Tait. 

Feb. 24. ‘Individuality and Originality in Art,” A. E. 
Street 


ism,’’ G. H. Fellowes Prynne. ; 

March 24. ‘*In Praise of a Country Practice,’’ J. A. 
Gotch. 

April 14. Members’ Soirée. 

April 28. ‘‘ Hygiene in its Application to the Arrange- 
ment of Buildings,’’? P. Gordon Smith. 

May 12. Subject to be announced. E. Guy Dawber. 
Nomination of officers. . 

May 26. ‘‘The Travelling Student’s Notes,” by T. A. 
Sladdin. Election of officers. 

May 31. Annual dinner. 
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CHIPS. 


A new branch bank at Aston Cross was opened 
on the 27th ult. by the Birmingham District and 
Counties Banking Company. The premises com- 
prise a banking-room (22ft. by 21ft.), private-room, 
strong-room, and a residence for the sub-manager. 
The building is three stories in height. The frontis 
of Ruabon red bricks, with dressings of Hollington 
stone to the lower story, and of terracotta to the 
upper portion. Messrs. James Smith and Sons, of 
Great Tindal-street, Birmingham, are the builders, 
and Mr. Cooper Whitwell, of Cannon-street, in the 
same city, is the architect. 


The Medical School wing of Bristol University 
College was opened on Monday. It forms the first 
portion of the chief front of the College, and has 
cost £7,000. The walls are of red Pennant stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings. On the first floor, 
reached by a wooden staircase, are the library, 
laboratory, and lecture-room. The internal wood- 
work is throughout of pitchpine. Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond, of Corn-street, Bristol, is the architect, and 


Mr. G. Humphreys, of Stapleton-road, the con- ~ 


tractor. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool laid, on 
Sunday, the foundation-stone of a new school- 
chapel for the rapidly-extending district of Denton’s 
Green, St. Helen’s. The new building will be 
erected between Denton’s Green-lane and Green- 
field-road, will be Gothic in style, and is to be 
dedicated to St. Thomas, of Canterbury, to whom 
the neighbouring oJd Windleshaw Abbey is also 
dedicated. Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott, and Powell, of 
Liverpool, are the architects, and the tender of Mr. 
James Almond, North-road, St. Helen’s, has been 
accepted at about £2,000. 


Mr. D. Sutherland, timber merchant, of reece 

Town, N.B., was returned on Saturday at the h 

ot ae poll at the election of commissioners for that 
urgh, 


At the parish church of Detling, Kent, on Sun- 
day, a new reredos was unveiled. It is Decorated 
in style, and constructed of oak, having three 
crocketed canopies inclosing panels of glass mosaic. 
Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., was the architect, 
eg P. J. Cooke, of Kennington, executed the 
work, 


The work of re-erecting Alfred Stevens’s monu- 
ment to Wellington in a bay on the north side of 
the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral is rogreal 
steadily. It is not complimentary to the Engli 
nation to learn that £300 is still wanting to — 
the cost of the removal. Sir Frederick Leighton an 
the Dean of St. Paul’s are the treasurers. The 
work of the completion of the monument by the 
addition of the originally intended equestrian figure, 
according to the approved design, is postponed un’ 
the removal and re-erection on the site in the nave 
originally desired by Stevens is finished, and the 
expense defrayed. 

By 1,295 votes against 369, the ratepayers of 


Gravesend have resolved to adopt the Public 
Libraries Acé. 


. 
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MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


Tux first, second, and third promiated designs 
have been published in our pages during the past 
fortnight, and we give to-day in completion of 
the series, the plans and elevation of the fourth 
prize design by Mr. Theodore Sington, of Man- 
chester, whose facade is intended to be erected in 
red brick and terracotta. The general arrange- 
ments are shown by the two principal floor plans. 
The other elevation herewith printed is by 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, and illustrates the 
principal front of the chosen design, of which the 
perspective view and plans appeared in the 
Buripine News for Sept. 23rd. 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, AYK. 


Tus building, which is being erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Campbell Douglas and 
Morrison, architects, Glasgow, is now approach- 
ing completion, and from its prominent situation, 
looking down Cathcart-street and along the 
new bridge, does not fail to arrest attention. On 
the principal floor, which is 6ft. above the street 
level, are placed the lending library, general 
reading-room, and committee-room, &c. The 
upper floor is occupied by the reference library, 
ladies’ reading-room, and the museum, or picture 
gallery. In the lending library there will be 
accommodation for 25,000 volumes, and in the 
reference library 5,000 volumes. ‘The basement 
floor is 3ft. below the street level, and is occupied 
by the heating chamber, book stores, workshop, 
lavatory, &c. The librarian’s house is in the 
north wing, on two floors, between the street 
level and the floor of the museum. With the 
exception of the reading-room, the floors are all 
of fireproof construction. The mason-work is 
Duilt of red stone from the Ballochmyle quarries. 
Internally, various descriptions of tiles are used 
on the floors and walls. In the museum and 
picture gallery the principal part of the walls 
available for pictures is being constructed with 
curved surfaces, similar to what has been found 
so admirable in the new picture galleries, Dundee. 
The estimated cost amounted to £7,600, and as 
far as is apparent, the building will be completed 
within the sum. The memorial stone was laid 
on Wednesday by Mrs. Carnegie. 


MISSION CHAPEL AT BLACK HEATH, 


Tue mission chapel and school-room at Black 
Heath, Wonersh, Surrey, is intended to acommo- 
date about 180 people. The exterior has been 
purposely kept simple, and without smallness of 
detail, and reminiscent of the small wayside 


chapels in Tyrol and North Italy, where effect is 
sought entirely by proportion and colour-treat- 
ment. The concrete walls are roughly plastered 
externally, and distempered a warm tint, and the 
arches to the windows, &c., are of specially- 
made bricks of a deep red colour. The interior 
is to be painted throughout with figure subjects. 
Messrs. Brown, of Bramley, are the builders, 
and the architect is Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
of 29, Great George-street, Westminster. 


HOUSES AT BOOTHAM, NEAR YORK. 


Tux original drawing herewith reproduced was 
shown by the architect, Mr. Arthur S. Jones, 
A.RI.B.A., architect, of Chelsea, at the Royal 
Academy this year. The two plans carefully 
show how a variety of treatment has been ob- 
tained by bringing one entrance out of the return 
street and a picturesqueness of planning secured 
by cleverly adapting the special limits imposed by 
the irregular line of the site. Timber, stone, 
brick, and tiles combine to produce an artistic 
effect. 


STATUE OF THE GREAT ELECTOR, BERLIN. 


Tus group, from the hand of Andreas Schlueter, 
the contemporary of Grinling Gibbons the 
Dutchman, stands on the Long Bridge near the 
Castle and the Schlossplatz, in the heart of 
Berlin, overlooking the Spree. The equestrian 
statue of the Great Elector, Frederick William, is 
executed in bronze, and represents the rider 
garbed in the capacious folds of a Roman toga, 
riding with dignity and serene magnificence, 
after the fashion of the Rococo period. It 
possesses considerable merit as a work of art, 
notwithstanding the redundance of the compo- 
sition. ‘This reaches its climax here perhaps in 
the treatment of the chained figure nearest the 
spectator, where the right foot rests upon a 
helmet, and the other, beyond the confines 
of the lower step, is placed on some specially- 
contrived drapery extending to the pave- 
ment. ‘The freedom of the general lines of 
the pedestal and the details of the group as 
a whole are eminently characteristic of its date 
(1703), but the pleasing breadth and sense of 
scale which governs the general conception com- 
pares very favourably with the paucity of design 
and feebleness of idea so often conspicuous in 
similar works of more recent date. Berlin itself 
supplies a notable instance of this in the much- 
belauded statue of Frederick the Great, modelled 
by Rauch at the cost of the Government in 1851. 
The granite pedestal in three stages is surrounded 
by bronze groups serving as a frieze, illustrative 
of the great military commanders of the Seven 
Years’ War, on foot and horseback, all to life-size 
and portraits. The Emperor himself is repre- 
sented in the habit of his daily life, copied in 
minute particulars and enlarged to heroic size, as 
the statue itself is 17ft. high. Capital as the 
individual features may be, the outline of the 
whole is petty and poor as contrasted 
with Schlueter's work. We have reproduced 
our illustration, by permission, from the first 
part of a splendidly produced new folio on the 
‘‘Statues of Hurope,’’ issued by the indefatig- 
able Herr Von Ernst Wasmuth, of Berlin, who, 
under the title of ‘‘ Monwmente und Standbilder 
Europas,” is grouping together a series of specially 
taken photographs from all parts. If the whole 
compare in excellence with those contained in the 
opening selection, the work must be of universal 
interest. In the present book, besides photo- 
graphs of the two statues already mentioned, we 
have Baron Carlo Marochetti’s Richard Coeur de 
Lion (1854) in Old Palace Yard, shown by a very 
artistic photograph, with Henry VII. Chapel 
and St. Margaret’s Church in the middle picture. 
A lad well placed brings out the scale and high 
light of the pedestal capitally. The Albert 
Memorial, by Sir Gilbert Scott (1870), is the 
other London example. From Paris figures the 
Vendéme Column (1806), and from Vienna 
Marchesi’s Kaiser Franz I., erected in 1846, the 
Archduke Charles near the Burgthor (1859), and 
the Maria Theresa Monument, put up in 1888, so 
that the work is brought down to contemporary 
productions. St. Petersburg furnishes Falconet’s 
prancing Peter the Great (1782), and from 
Copenhagen Christian IV., dated 1840, by Thor- 
waldsen. The plates measure 19in. by 12in., and 
are printed by the coHotype process. 


FIRE STATION, GRAYS. 


Tux growing little town of Grays, on the north 
bank of the Thames, about 20 miles from London, 
has been for some years now a home of the 


Portland-cement trades, and of the manufacture 
of the so-called ‘London Stocks,’’ which, in 
spite of all the advancements of machinery, 
continue to be hand-made to-day in precisely 
the same way as Daniel de Foe made bricks at 
his historic fileries at Tilbury, close by. One 
of the old institutions of the place is its volunteer 
fire brigade, and it has been needed, and in its 
time, even quite recently, has performed some 
signal services. Mr. J. Theobald, M.P., the 
lord of the manor, having granted a site to the 
local board, their surveyor was instructed to 
prepare a scheme and a plan, and a loan of 
£1,500 has been sanctioned. The building is 
designed for the accommodation of the equip- 
ments of a first-class brigade, with a drill- 
room on the first floor, and a drill-yard in the 
rear. As the newly-fledged board does not 
as yet possess a fire-steamer, but owns 
and uses the more common-place appliance 
of a steam road-roller, the latter machine 
will, for the present, make use of the engine- 
house with its necessary pit in the floor, 
and its telescopic funnel to slide into the 
ordinary chimneys. An attempt has been made 
in the building to enhance the effect of modern 
Queen Anne by harmony of colour, the light 
cream of ordinary stone being relieved by selected 
common London stocks, with the gables of the 
natural bluish grey of carved Portland cement, 
the carving, needless to say, executed in its 
plastic state and with plenty of undercut, an art 
as yet in its infancy, the result, by a judicious 
selection of cement, and the absence of other 
manipulation, being expected to be equal in 
durability to ordinary Portland stone. A local 
red brick is also introduced. The design, as now 
illustrated, was exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
and is being carried out by Mr. W.H. Archer, 
of Gravesend, with Mr. Wm. Wilks, as sub-con- 
tractor for masonry, under the supervision of Mr. 
Charles Cobham, F.S.I., the local board’s sur- 
veyor and architect. 


FRENCH ARM-CHAIRS OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 


Turn rare character of these four chairs from the 
Louvre makes them especially interesting on this 
side of the Channel, as seldom, if ever, are their 
counterparts to be seen in our country. They 
all express quiet dignity, more particularly 
perhaps the last on our sheet, with the quaint 
entrance rendered in perspective with different 
coloured woods. The seats, like some of our 
early chairs, are \/-shaped on plan, two of them 
being treated in the usual way with four legs at 
the angles, the other two having a central 
support carried on three spreading feet, some- 
what suggesting the music-stool. Our sketches 
were made from plates in ‘‘Le Moniteur des 
Architectes.” 
“a e——_———_. 


CHIPS. 


Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart., has intima- 
ted his intention of presenting to the Selkirk Free 
Library Committee full-sized copies in bronze of 
the famous ‘‘ Resting Mercury’’ in the museum at 
Naples, and also of the ‘ Adorante’’—perhaps the 
two most beautiful specimens of Greek bronze 
sculpture which have hitherto been found. The 
bronzes, which are from piece-moulds of the 
original, are already on their way. 


A medallion head of the late Dr. Alexander 
Kilgour, which has been executed by Mr. John 
Hutchison, R.S.A., Edinburgh, is to be placed in 
the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 


Mr. Joseph T. Firbank, the well-known railway 
contractor, who contested the Haggerston Division of 
Shoreditch in the Conservative and Unionist interest 
at the last election against Mr. W. R. Cremer, M.P., 
was presented on Monday at the Haggerston Con- 
stitutional Club, Kingsland-road, with an illu- 
minated address. 


Under initials which thinly veil the name of Mr. 
Walter Millard, a letter appears in Tuesday’s Times 
mentioning that No. 7, Delahay-street, West- 
minster, once the residence of the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys, is now in process of demolition. The 
house itself, Mr. Millard adds, ‘‘is well worth 
inspection as a good specimen of what is now a 
rapidly -fading type of Domestic architecture. The 
spacious, dignified staircase and entrance-hall is 
calculated to send a shudder through the designers 
of our modern pinched and skimpy dwellings.”’ 


The Accrington town council sanctioned, on 
Monday, a cheme for purchasing land for the 
erection thereon, at a cost of under £10,000, of an 
electric lighting station to supply the town with the 
electric light. The corporation have also under 
consideration the purchase of the gas and water- 
works for £700,000, 
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SKETCHES OF OLD FURNITURE. 


HE accompanying sketches serve to illustrate 
some types of furniture made in England up 

to the beginning of this century. The art of 
cabinet-making in this country was carried on 
with as great skill, and, as a rule, in more refined 
and less extravagant styles, than in any country 
abroad. The oldest pieces illustrated are the 
quaint oak Cabinet with the Elizabethan or Early 
Jacobean ornamentation of halved turned work 
planted on, and the elaborate mitrings of mould- 
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ings in panels, and the fine old Sofa with carved | 
oak rails connecting the square bow legs, which 
came originally from Shaw House, near Newbury, | bound and tenoned together. 
and was picked up in a broker’s shop and 


‘¢yestored’’ from an almost shapeless ruin. The 
rarest piece of furniture is the painted Couch 
of the Hepplewhite school (in 1770) from a 
village near Winchester. The sketch gives the 
design of the woodworks but little idea of its 
appearance, as it is painted all over with lilies, 
pine apples, &c., in quiet colouring on a sage- 
green ground. It has a look of too great 
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fragility, but is very strongly constructed of — 


being beautifully 


beech and ash, every joint 
The Chairs are 


examples of the more ordinary types of the last 


century, and show what beauty of design and 
sent 3 thought was exercised in the treatment 
of the backs. They are made of the now extinct 
Cuba or Spanish mahogany, very heavy, and of 
dark colour and fine grain, which was in such 
demand in the time of Sheraton, Chippendale, and 
their followers, that the supply became entirely 
exhausted. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 

HE uncertainty regarding the genuineness 
of the so-called ‘‘ Garden Tomb’’ at Jeru- 
salem makes the sum of £4,000 a decidedly heavy 
price to pay for its acquisition. Supposing that 
a tomb of undeniable identity were forthcoming, 
one can imagine any sum being paid and sub- 
scribed by enthusiastic persons. As it is, would- 
be subscribers hesitate, and this is certainly well. 
There can never be any good effected by pur- 
chasing things of hypothetical interest. More 
probably harm is done, and people led to the 

belief that that is which is not. 


Many writers of experience in matters of 
Biblical interest in Palestine and Jerusalem have 
stated their reasons for not giving credence to 
the theory. Unfortunately, the late General 
Gordon having pronounced in favour of the 
probable authenticity of the tomb, the public, 
with a natural reverence for all thoughts and 
actions of that great soldier, have exhibited a blind 
faith in his views as to the question in debate. 
This is calculated to lead to an enthusiastic im- 
petuosity in the matter of purchasing the tomb. 
Far better is it to leave the uncertain in uncer- 
tainty. Faith is one thing; a positive view in 
matters of uncertainty is another, and persistence 
therein neither productive of good in the present 
nor future. When due season arrives, let the 
spikenard be bruised; until then the perfume 
should be husbanded. Four thousand pounds in 
charitable works seems more in accordance with 
the spirit that breathes over the subject than any 
expenditure on a tomb of doubtful identity. 


Missionaries who do not respect the ancient 
usages, and even minor superstitions and pre- 
judices, of the peoples among whom they work 
are not likely to effect much good. From a 
paragraph in the Times regarding missionaries and 
tall buildings in China, I learn that much offence 
is given to the natives by reason of the height 
to which the missionaries carry their buildings, 
either residences or churches. The Pekin corre- 
spondent of a Shanghai journal says that the 
Chinese dislike buildings of many stories, it being 
their idea that the privacy of their own dwell- 
ings is invaded by the practice. ‘They accor- 
dingly remove from the proximity of such 
buildings. Yet all over Pekin, it is said, mission 
stations are easily recognised by their large 
upper stories. As the houses near such places 
are deserted, the landlords are greatly injured, 
being obliged to sell their premises at a great 
loss to the mission stations. Chimneys, too, 
seem a great cause of offence, especially when 
they confront a native whenever he opens his 
door, while verandahs overlooking the courts of 
native houses are sources of serious objection. It 
appears that the Roman Catholics have been 
great offenders in erecting high churches, 
dominating all the houses around. When 
the Peitang or northern cathedral in Pekin 
was built, it overlooked the precincts of 
the Imperial Palace, and was long an eyesore 
to the people. At first it was sought to shut it 
out by erecting a huge wall, and at length was, 
after long and troublesome negotiations, bought 
by the Empress-Dowager, and inclosed in the 
Palace grounds. The correspondent further 
says that an epidemic of building upper stories 
has seized the missionaries in Pekin. He also 
says that Sir Frederick Bruce was opposed to 
missionaries visiting Pekin. After they came, he 
advised them ‘‘to conduct their operations in a 
quiet, unostentatious manner, and to begin their 
services in the lanes in native buildings.’’ 


It may seem foolish enough here, where every- 
one overlooks someone else, but to ride roughshod 
over native prejudice is scarcely judicious, and 
certainly ill-becoming in missionaries. Asamatter 
of fact, excessively high building does give offence 
even in this country, and doubtless the Pekin 
mission-stations are, to the Chinese native, houses 
what Hankey’s Folly and other ‘‘ sky-scrapers ”’ 
are to the average London building. In any 
country the erection of buildings far in excess of 
the average theight is—properly considered— 
an offence to society. One would imagine, there- 
fore, that the builders of obnoxious buildings in 
China would have desisted as soon as they found 
their practice objectionable, and that they were 
not ‘* becoming all things to all men”’ like the 
first apostle to the Gentiles. Respecting Sir 
Frederick Bruce’s requests of the missionaries, 
the correspondent of the Shanghai journal says: 
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‘‘Tf there was room for this wise advice imme- 
diately after the war, how much more now, 
when China is scrutinising closely the treaty 
provisions.”’ 


I would that what Lord Rosebery said re the 
dignity of manual labour at the opening of the 
Borough-road Polytechnic Institute should be 
taken to heart by many young men now 
just commencing a mercantile career with 
small prospect of ever getting beyond the clerk- 
ship stage. They should remember that the 
words are only an echo of what Mr. Gladstone 
has but recently said, and other great men have 
urged the same for years. The time should come 
when the mock respectability that clings to the 
career of clerkship when in prospect only should 
fall away like scales from the eyes of ‘‘ parents 
and guardians’? of humble means. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grundy ’’ unfortunately generally enters most 
frequently into homes where her presence can 
least be afforded. The lower middle-class 
possibly think more of ‘‘ appearances” than any 
other persons in whatever stratum of society. 
To wear a long-sleeve hat and a cut-away coat, 
with umbrella and black bag to match, being 
considered necessary to respectability, so many 
youths are, in consequence, doomed to life-long 
and miserable drudgery. There is happily just 
a chance—perhaps a very good chance—of the 
modern polytechnic institution effecting much 
good in this matter. In view of this possibility 
let us hail with joy each institution as it appears, 


An article, evidently of American inspiration, 
in the current Seridner’s gives statistics concern- 
ing the buildings of the Chicago Exhibition. It 
veritably gloats over the bigness of the things. 
Take, for example, the rhapsody on the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building: — It is 
1,687ft. by 787ft. in size. It covers about 
thirty-one acres. The great main roof covers an 
area 1,400ft. by 385ft., and has an extreme 
height of 210ft. This is between 55ft. and 60ft. 
higher than the great arch of the Machinery 
Building in the recent Paris Exposition. It is 
only 10ft. less in height than the great chimney 
of the New York Steam-Heating Company. It 
is just 6ft. lower than the top of the spire 
of Grace Church, New York. It is 11ft. 
lower than the Bunker Hill shaft at Bos- 
ton. It would hold the Vendome Column 
mounted on a 74ft. pedestal. The seating 
capacity of the building is estimated at over 
200,000 people. St. Peter's, at Rome, holds 
about 54,000; St. Paul’s, in London, less than 
20,000, and the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York hasa capacity of 5,000 people. The 
entrances of this building are 40ft. wide and 80ft. 
high. Its ground plan is much more than twice 
the size of the Pyramid of Cheops—and so on; 
but this sort of thing gets wearying. 


The L.C.C. look well after theatres as touching 
any danger of fire and panic. A correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette asks when this authority 
will look after Exeter Hall. The place is said to 
be a regular trap. The two doors at the ends of 
the corridors beneath the galleries open inwards— 
fact astounding and incredible —and these 
galleries, writes the correspondent, were crowded 
to excess at a meeting the other evening. 


I like analogies. Mr. A. Braxton Hicks, 
coroner for the Battersea district, as president 
of the Battersca Amalgamated Hvening Classes 
Swimming Club, said, the other evening, that 
though the lads were beginning to swim in style, 
they must remember that the great thing needful 
is to swim, independently of style. This is 
excellent. Many persons might remember that 
the same reasoning appliesto design. The great 
thing wanted is, after all, the building. Often 
e have plenty of style, and precious little 

ouse. 


Near Worthing is the interesting old church of 
Broadwater. It is, doubtless, well known to 
very many, being in such close proximity to a 
favourite seaside resort. JI had never visited the 
building until a few days ago. A most peculiar 
feature is the arch of the crossing opening into 
the nave. In form itis Early English, in mould 
and enrichment most beautiful Norman work. 
It is said to have been formed out of 
the voussoirs of a round arch, which fell 
down. The arch opening into choir is an irregu- 
larly depressed round arch. I wish enthusiastic 
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amateurs and archxologists would refrain from 
stuffing credulous parish clerks with nonsense 
respecting these irregular-shaped Norman arches. 
Our good friend at Broadwater has had someone 
endeavouring to enlighten him in this way. The 
fact of the matter would seem to be that circular — 
arches get easily out of shape, and therefore 
some few years having elapsed since Norman 
times, many of the arches of 12th-century 
architecture have become depressed, and thrown 
up at the haunches. I know that some people 
hold peculiar views on this subject, and they have 
now an opportunity to back up their theories 
in these columns. Personally, I give the Nor- 
mans credit for being common-sense builders, 
with an eye for fitness and order, and prefer to 
consider them superior to the architectural 
vagaries with which some would saddle them. ; 
Gor. 
—_—_—_—_—_—-<— a o—___——__ 


PRECIPITATION WORK AND SEWAGE — 
DESTRUCTORS AT SOUTHAMPTON. \ 


fiers sewage precipitation works at Southamp- 
ton, carried out from the designs and under — 
the supervision of Mr. William B. G. Bennett, — 
borough engineer and surveyor, are very Com- — 
plete. Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, Fryer and Co.'s — 
refuse destructor has been adopted for destroying — 
the ashbin contents and garbage of the town. — 
This has six chambers or furnaces, each burning ~ 
eight to eleven tons of garbage a day. The 
sewage sludge is also transmitted to the destructor — 
from the two reservoirs on the town quay, each — 
of these being 100ft. by 60ft. and 10ft. deep, 
into which the sewage of a part of the town — 
flowed by gravitation, being discharged at low — 
water. ‘Iwo of Shone’s pneumatic ejectors have — 
been brought into operation to render independent 
of the tide the discharge of the effluent from — 
the reservoirs, and to raise the low-level sewage 
into them for treatment. These ejectors are 
worked by power obtained from the destructor. — 
One of these (36 gallons) is placed below the 3 
reverts of the low-level sewer, and serves for — 
transmitting the sludge from the reservoirs to the 
destructor, as well as for raising the sewage 
from the same sewer. Another of 700 gallons — 
capacity is placed in the east reservoir — 
for discharging the clarified effluent into the — 
Southampton Water. A third ejector deals with — 
the sewage of another district. Precipitation of 
the sludge is obtained by the use of ferrozone 
supplied by the International Water and Sewage 
Purification Company; itis mixed with enough | 
clean water to make the whole into a stiff paste, — 
which is led through a shoot into a box with — 
perforated sides placed in the sewer, the sewage — 
flowing past washing the ferrozone gradually out — 
of the box. ‘The sludge is mixed with road © 
sweepings or sorted refuse at the destructor, and 
is turned out as good manure, which is sold at 
2s. per load at the works, The amount realised — 
from the sale, and for the supply of compressed — 
air to other ejectors in the neighbourhood during 
last year, is stated to be £600. The products — 
from the destructor, concrete slabs, clinkers for — 
concrete foundations, and fine ashes, represent 
about £300. The waste heat from the destructor — 
is used for producing electricity. We have — 
gathered these facts from a paper read before the — 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers at Ports- — 
mouth by Mr. Bennett, which contains full 
details of the ejectors, reservoirs, and destructor, 
and which is of interest to borough surveyors. 
rf 


9 —__—_- 7 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, of the firm of Messrs. Matthews — 
and M‘Kenzie, architects, Aberdeen, again visited — 
Balmoral on Saturday, and submitted to Her 
Majesty plans for the proposed new church at 
Crathie. The Queen was pleased to approve of the 
plans, and to give them her final sanction. The — 
design of the church is Gothic of an Early Scottish — 
character, resembling in many respects the church — 
of St. Monance in Fite. The south transept will be 
reserved for the accommodation of the Queen 
the Royal Family, and will have a separate 
entrance. - 


net 
The Queen’s-road Board School at Leeds was — 
opened on the 28th ult. It is on the central hall 
plan in three departments. The two central halls 
each measure 77ft. 6in. by 32ft. The classrooms are — 
16ft. high, and hold 60 scholars each. The 
accommodation of the school, inclusive of the — 
central halls, is for 1,236 scholars. The buildingis — 
built of brick, with stone dressings, and is in ; 
Italian style, The schools have been designed by — 
Mr. William Landless, of Belmont-grove, Leeds. — 


ol 


The cost of the site was £2,281 6s, 6d., and that of 


a 


the buildings and fittings about £12,880. 


i ee 


_and at the last moment. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


HE summer holidays are now rapidly drawing 

to a close, and those who have been fortunate 

enough to have left for a time the bustle of 

affairs in this great city are now thinking of 
returning to serious work. 

As far as the younger aspirants to the archi- 
tectural profession are concerned, work is already 
beginning in good earnest ; the vacation is over, 
and those who have been clever enough to have 
passed the entrance examination of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts are settling down to the winter’s 
study in one of the various school studios. The 
private class studios for painting and modelling 
are rapidly filling up; the evening classes are in 
full swing, and those English and American art 
students who have been visiting their homes or 
doing a trip to classic lands have returned, are 
putting to rights their own studios, sorting out 
their studies, and anxious to start on the picture 
which each one hopes will get a place in the 
Salon or Academy of next year. 

A visit to the studios of the Latin quarter— 
those large private studios which take their turns 
as working-room, living, and bedroom, and even 
drawing-room when occasion calls for it, is most 
interesting. On his return to work each artist, 
as a rule, makes a round of visits to his friends’ 
studios for a hand-shake, and a pertinent inquiry 
as to the ideas of his brother brush for his next 
great attempt. Some of them work very hard, 
beginning betimes in the morning until sundown, 
and then, after dinner, working at one of the 
class studios for drawing and modelling and life 
studies. The communal schools are crowded 
every evening with young fellows, artisans and 
others, drawing from the model, plaster, or life, 
or busily working out designs in clay or wax. 
These classes are free to all, good professors visit 
them, and a great deal of excellent work is done. 


At the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the young 
architectural students who have sjust beeu 
received at the school, and have chosen one of 
the various studios, are working hard at the 
elements of architecture, and trying each one his 
best to carry off a medal or mention at the 
monthly competitions. They often begin very 
well, eagerly following the theoretical lecture, 
and studying hard at the elementary drawings. 
But, as often, their zeal gradually dies away— 
first a lecture or two is missed, afterwards many ; 
the monthly competitions are often done hurriedly 
In fact, complaints are 
being made that too much liberty is allowed at 
the schools, the student working more or less as 
he pleases. It is true that he would have to 
work very hard if he wished to follow all the 
lectures and drawing studies, for many of the 
younger ones, who may have little or no resources 
from their homes, are forced to ‘‘ faire la place,”’ 
asit is called, or work for a portion of the day 
or week at one of the business offices, in order to 
add to the funds necessary for them to follow 
their studies and live the student life. The 
subject of the school study compared with the 
apprentice or pupil system is at present very 
much under discussion. ach, evidently, hasits 
merits, and each its disadvantages. The appren- 
tice or pupil who works entirely in an architect’s 
business office has not enough opportunity to pick 
up ideas—not enough time, unless he isan ardent 
worker during spare hours, to get up studies and 
designs for himself. He then often falls into a 
groove of ideas—he sees only the style special to 
his master, and thus lacks the readiness and 
quickness of design so necessary for pressing 
work. But, on the other hand, he often sees 
good practical work, has occasional opportunities 
to visit the buildings during construction, copies 
or makes out specifications, &c., and follows the 
general run of the business office. 


The student who confines himself wholly to the 
school studies has perfect liberty, and, if he be 
studious, will be always present at the different 
lectures and classes, and work up for the examina- 
tions thereon. He works at the drawing studies, 
either in getting up designs of his own or 
emulating his fellows in the monthly and 
fortnightly sketch competitions. He has an 
opportunity of seeing the designs of his fellow 
students, the many ideas and styles worked out, 
is looked over by a good professor, receives and 
imparts ideas—in fact, goes through the course 
of mutual teaching in vogue at the studios. But 
if he isa hard worker, and cares to add to his 
practical knowledge as well as to his purse, he 
may work during spare time at an architect’s 
Office. He rarely takes a fixed berth; but works 
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here and there at odd jobs—competition and other 
work ; the payment, as a rule, is by the hour, 

Building operations are being carried on to an 
immense extent at Paris this year, and Parisian 
architects have not been able to complain of lack 
of work. To the west of the city the number of 
buildings put up is remarkable. The immense 
‘‘immeubles,” or houses let on the flat system, 
are being rapidly built in this quarter, and how 
different the style from that of only a few years 
ago! These massive six or seven-story struc- 
tures are most imposing, and form the type 
special to the Paris boulevard or street. ‘The 
exterior is decorated with a large amount of 
judiciously placed carving, designed and exe- 
cuted by an artist hand. Mr. Buggins would 
find very little to do at Paris; his jerry-built, 
uninteresting work would not suit the public 
taste. All the modern improvements are intro- 
duced into these new houses; the staircases are 
large and well lighted, and lifts are being ex- 
tensively used; the floors are always constructed 
of iron rafters filled in with brick and plaster, 
and the latest sanitary appliances are employed. 
A great feature in the exterior of the building is 
the large square bay window, wholly of iron, 
with casements filled in with coloured glass. 
These bays generally mount from the first floor 
to the topmost story. Mosaic panels and coloured 
tile decorations form also a special feature. The 
style of architecture generally seen has become 
more free for these kinds of buildings; the facade 
looks massive. The broad pilasters, with well 
carved capitals and broadly-treated sculptured 
panels and keystones, make an imposing effect. 

The question of sanitary improvements is be- 
ginning to occupy a place of great importance at 
Paris. As a rule in this city, or until a very 
short time ago, the system of water-flushed 
drainage is very little employed. The water- 
tank in the closet is unconnected with any water 
service, and has to be filled by hand from time 
to time, and, through neglect, is often left dry. 
The soil-pipe descends to the basement, allowing 
the soil to fall into a covered cistern, from 
whence the matter is pumped at fixed times into 
airtight vans, and carried away. A certain fee 
is payable to the company which does this work. 
If too much water is used to flush the closets, 
and the cisterns are left full too long, they over- 
flow and inundate the foundations with the 
poisonous matter, forming, in time, a good lurk. 
ing-place for infectious diseases. But lately the 
tout a V’egout, or drainage system, has been in- 
troduced, the drains carrying away the matter to 
the river. Only 6,500 houses in Paris employ 
this system at present. It appears that over 
250,000 cube yards of refuse matter isthrown daily 
into the Seine, turning the river intoa perfect drain. 
Complaints come daily from the sanitary autho- 
rities and proprietors of the villages and lands 
below Paris, setting forth that the river water 
has become perfectly poisonous and dangerous to 
the health of the inhabitants of the villages on the 
banks. A scheme is therefore being discussed to 
drain the matter from Paris by a system of 
flushed drains into the country as far as Acheres, 
where it will be converted, and sold or employed 
ag manure and other purposes. The question of 
drainage as far as the sea has been renounced as 
being too costly. 

Vistors to the Louvre will have noticed for 
some time past the heavy scaffolding which 
encumbers the grand staircase leading to the first 
floor. This has now been taken away, although 
the work intended to be done is by no means 
completed. The intention was to decorate the 
staircase with marble panels, and to cover the 
six vaults of the dome with mosaic, representing 
Antique Art, Middle Ages, Renaissance, and 
Modern Art. From 1884-87 the mosaistes worked 
at the Renaissance design, containing four large 
figures and medallions of Poussin, Raphael, 
Rubens, and Albert Durer. The antique art 
was then commenced, and should have been com- 
pleted in time for the 1889 exhibition, but even 
now it is not far advanced. As, however, the 
work seemed to continueindefinitely it was decided 
to remove the ugly scaffolding ; the panels of the 
work remaining to be done will be put together 
in the studios and then rapidly put into place. 
Visitors to the Louvre have now the opportunity 
of admiring the costly work already in place. 

They are already talking of the proposed 
exhibition for the year 1900 at Paris. The site 
proposed for the buildings is the plateau of 
Courbevoie, some little distance outside the walls 
to the north-west of Paris. This was one of the 
sites proposed for the last exhibition, but for 
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many reasons it was not thought suitable at the 
time. Railway and other communication will 
afford an easy access to the exhibition from the 
city, and also to the Champ de Mars, where the 
buildings remaining from the last exhibition 
will be utilised for minor objects. Ingenious 
minds aretrying to think of a new ‘‘clou,” or 
special attraction, such as was the Hiffel Tower. 
Certain astronomers propose to construct an 
immense telescope or mirror which will, they 
say, bring the moon to apparently a yard or two 
of the earth. Another idea is that of an immense 
waterfall, resembling, and even surpassing, 
Niagara in magnificence. Butin the eight years 
that are before us before 1900, many new inven- 
tions may have changed the course of ideas. 

The ruins of the Chateau of St. Cloud, so well 
known to English tourists, are rapidly disappear - 
ing before the attack of pick and shovel. ‘These 
historical ruins, which have become an eyesore to 
the Parisians, will be replaced by magnificent 
gardens. The existence of former buildings on 
the site of the present chateau may be traced 
back to a very early period in the history of the 
country, and, like Versailles, some portions of 
the ancient buildings are preserved in the midst 
of the later construction. The last building, the 
present chateau, was completed, as far as the 
exterior is concerned, about the year 1680. The 
architects of the time, Lepantre, Girard, and 
Hardouin Mansart, took part in its execution for 
the Duc d’Orleans, brother to Louis XIV. Later 
on it was given by Philip d’Orleans to Marie 
Antoinette. Napoleon III. made it the summer 
summer palace of the court. In 1793, during 
the Revolution, it was declared public property. 
In 1815 the Prussian Blucher held there his 
corps de garde. From the chateau the declara- 
tion of war against Prussia in 1870 was declared, 
and on the 13th October of the same year, a fire, 
originated no one knows how, left the chateau 
in about the state in which it was in when given 
over a short while ago to be demolished. St. 
Cloud will lose a series of picturesque and 
interesting historical ruins. 

ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 
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THE CLEANSING AND VENTILATION 
OF SEWERS. 
AS 


a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 

held at the Town Hall, Wesminster, on 
Monday, Mr. Joseph William Wilson, junr., 
President, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
B. A. Miller on ‘‘ The Cleansing and Ventilation 
of Pipe Sewers.’’ The author having mentioned 
the difficulties which had been experienced in 
many towns sewered on the combined system, 
owing to the road detritus being washed into the 
sewers through inattention to gully cleansing, 
drew attention to the necessity of constant flush- 
ing to prevent the generation of sewer gas, due to 
the decomposition of deposited matter. He then 
compared the system of combined and separate 
sewering, giving the following reasons for pre- 
ferring the latter : Smaller sewers are required ; 
surface water drains need not be laid as deep as 
sewers ; the exclusion of surface water gives less 
liquid to deal with and be treated; there is 
greater regularity in the flow, enabling the size 
of sewers to be calculated more accurately ; the 
sewers, being smaller, afford less space as gas- 
holders, and require less water to flush. He re- 
commended the admission of roof-water into the 
sewers. He then alluded to flushing, giving the 
different methods employed, The use of pen- 
stocks or plugs, causing the sewage to back up, 
he considered unsatisfactory, as deposits are left 
in the pipe to decompose. In preference he 
advocated the adoption of flushing chambers, 
containing automatic siphons, mentioning those 
of Messrs. Douiton, Rogers-Field, Adams and 
Palmer, and proceeded to described the action, 
giving preference to those with a deep trap. 
Passing to the question of ventilation, he 
enumerated the different methods employed for 
ventilating sewers, describing first the usual 
methods by shafts from the sewer to the street 
level, with open gratings in the roadway, in- 
tended to act as outlets and inlets, but which were 
often an annoyance owing to the irregularity of 
their action. The Holman-Keeling sewer gas 
destructor was considered effective, though costly, 
and he suggested the erection of iron shafts, 
either open at the top or provided with cowls, 
which could take the place of street lamps, 
placed on the line of kerb, and connected with the 
sewer. The author then gave a description ofa 
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series of experiments takenin one of these shafts 
at Beckenham, with a view of ascertaining the 
advantage of ventilating sewers by ventilating 
lamp-posts, as compared with the ordinary 
method of gratings in the roadway. A series of 
tables and charts showed that the best results 
were obtained when the street ventilators were 
open, and, further, that the direction of the wind 
was the chief agent which influenced the move- 
ments of sewer air in the shaft, the temperature 
also affecting it under certain conditions. He 
recommended, in order to keep sewers in their 
proper state, periodical flushing by automatic 
chambers, and an efficient method of ventilation 
by ventilating-posts, which would produce a 
better current of air in the sewers than is obtained 
by the ordinary methods of street openings alone. 


er 


OBITUARY. 


ERNEST HENDRICKX, of Brussels, one 
e of the leading architects of Belgium, died 
unexpectedly at the close of last week. He was 
a professor at the Free University of Brussels, 
and at the industrial school in the same city, and 
also lectured regularly in the School of Arts and 
Design at 8S. Josse-ten-Noode. Only a few 
days before his decease M. Hendrickx was an- 
nounced to have won the competition for the con- 
struction of the chief entrance to the Palace of 
Justice at Brussels. 

Mr. William Sinclair, builder, of Lerwick, 
died on Friday afternoon in his sixtieth year. 
A native of Shetland, he served his apprentice- 
ship to the joiner trade in Edinburgh, and 
wrought there asa journeyman some years. In 
1860 he returned to Lerwick, and had since 
carried on business in partnership with Mr. John 
Hardie, the firm being known as Sinclair and 
Hardie. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Keicuiry.—The town council of Keighley 
received and adopted on Tuesday a report by the 
hospital committee as to the plans submitted in 
competition for the proposed infectious diseases 
hospital to be built at a cost not to exceed £4,000. 
The institution was to provide separate and 
isolated departments for typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and small-pox patients, with administra- 
tive block, and the usual out-buildings. A large 
number of designs were sent in, and that sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Judson and Moore, of Keighley 
and Bradford, was selected. 


Sournwark.—The library commissioners of 
the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, having 
examined the designs sent in by competition for 
the new public library, have decided on that by 
Mr. John Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C. All the designs sent in for competition 
will be on view to the public from to-morrow 
(Saturday) until the following Saturday, at the 
Vestry Hall, Borough Market. 


oi © 


The first of the fourteenth course of lectures to 
sanitary officers was given at the Sanitary Institute 


on Tuesday evening by Sir Douglas Galton, on. 


‘* Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.’’ 


The additions to Mason's College, Birmingham, 
made at a cost of £20,000, have been opened this 
week. They consist of medical schools, and have 
been carried out from designs of Messrs. Cossins 
and Peacock, of that city. Messrs. W. and J. Webb, 
also of Birmingham, are the builders. 


A cheque for £200,000 was, on Wednesday week, 
ordered by the Ipswich Corporation to be signed in 
favour of the Directors of the Ipswich Water Works 
Company, and on the following day the undertaking 
was formally transferred to the Corporation. 


The reflooring of the nave of Manchester Cathe- 
dral is now proceeding rapidly under the direction 
of Mr. Crowther, the cathedral architect, and it will 
be so near completion by Sunday week, October 16, 
that the nave will be reopened on that date for 
public service. 


The new schools at Dame Margaret’s Home for 
Waifs and Strays, Washington Hall, were opened 
by Sir Lowthian Bell on Monday. The laundry at 
the Hall has been rebuilt, with the result that a 
large school and suitable classrooms have been pro- 
vided atthe Home. There will be accommodation 
in the school and classrooms for 120 scholars. At 
present there are 81 poor children in the Home. 
The building has been completed, from designs by 
Messrs. Plummer and Burrell, of Newcastle-on- 


Tyne, by Mr. Hunter, builder, of Washington, 
Co, Durham, 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


Kirxstatt Apspey.—The Leeds Mercury says 
the work undertaken by the Leeds Corporation 
with a view of preserving this historic ruin is 
being steadily carried out, It was found that 
many portions were in an extremely unsafe con- 
dition. The services of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., of London, were secured, and 
the work of strengthening the walls was com- 
menced in May, 1891. ‘To erect new walls or 
pillars, or to replace the vaulting, was not the 
object which either the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee or the architect had in view. While 
desirous of strengthening, they were strongly op- 
posed to depriving the ruins of any of their 
historic interest. ‘The instructions given to the 
masons were not to use a single new stone if they 
could possibly avoid it, but to utilise all the old 
material lying about the structure. The groining 
of the south aisle and the adjoining walls have 
been restored, all the defective joints having 
been filled up with concrete. A large amount of 
rubbish has been removed from the north tran- 
sept, and beautiful features of the fabric have 
thus been brought to light. Among the rubbish 
were found many fine pieces of masonry, some of 
them in a remarkably good state of preservation. 
One capital discovered appears quite modern, the 
outline being almost as sharp as if would be on 
leaving the hands of the carver. A considerable 
portion of the north aisle was demolished by the 
fall of a portion of the tower. To strengthen the 
part of the wall standing, and to increase the 
stability of the walls of the north transept, two 
pillars are now being erected. The walls of the 
north transept have also been tied with wood, 
and all the joints cemented, so that now this 
portion of the abbey is perfectly safe, and likely 
to remain so for many generations. Nothing is 
at present being done to the tower. The cor- 
poration wouldlike to do something to strengthen 
it, but they foresee the difficulty of erecting 
scaffolding in such a position, and of doing what 
else is necessary. At present, however, little fear 
is entertained as to its safety. The adjoining 
walls appear to be in good condition, and a stiff 
breeze would be required to do anydamage. A 
gale from the north-west would be the most 
dangerous, as the angle faces in that direction. 
During the frost of last winter a part of the west 
wall of the cloister fell, This has now been 
rebuilt with the old stone. With a view of pre- 
serving the east vaults, a layer of asphalte has 
been placed over them. One of the supports of 
the ancient staircase leading from the cloister to 
the dormitory gaye way last spring. This has 
been replaced and strengthened with brickwork. 
This is the only instance in which new material 
has been used. Nothing, as yet, as been done to 
the east end of the chapter-house, but it is pro- 
bable that the top will be strengthened with 
asphalte. Complaints have been made about the 
removal of the ivy and foliage from certain parts 
of the ruins. This has been totally unavoidable. 


Roman Remarys in CumpertAnp.—The Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society recently visited Hard- 
knott Castle, in Eskdale, Cumberland, to in- 
spect the excavations which have recently been 
made, under the supervision of Chancellor 
Ferguson, F'.S.A., president of the society; the 
Rev. W. 8S. Calverley, and Mr. C. W. Dymond, 
by which the principal features of the Roman 
camp there have been revealed, and a number of 
Roman relics discovered. Hardknott Castle, 
which is referred to in one of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets as ‘‘that lone camp on Hardknott’s 
height, whose guardians bent the knee to Jove 
and Mars,’’ is about three miles from the well- 
known hostelry, the Woolpack Inn. The Pre- 
sident read a paper, in which he described some 
of the scenes which would have presented them- 
selves to the eyes of a traveller during the Roman 
occupation on his arrival at the top of Hardknott 
Pass, 1,290ft. above the level of the sea. He 
pointed out the Roman parade-ground, now 
locally designated the bowling-green, on account 
of its level surface, and described other features 
of the Roman camp. ‘he camp, he said, covered 
between three and four acres. ‘he south-western 
gateway was covered by a natural mound or tra- 
verse of rock, the gate itself being probably 
double. The north-west gate was a single gate, 
the total opening, 10ft., being only about half 
that of the other three gates. As it opened 
almost immediately upon a precipitous cliff, it 
was laste 2 little used, except for the relief of 
sentries and for the barrack labourers to carry 


out the camp refuse daily, which was pitched over — 
the cliff, as they knew was done at the Roman 
camp at Maryport. A little search at the bottom i 
would probably reveal the kitchen midden and 
refuse-heap of the garrison, and they hoped to — 
find it next summer. The north tower stood 
on a rocky knoll, and occupied much the highest — 
part of the camp. The towers consisted of a 
basement of stone, perhaps used as storehouses ; 
the upper portions were probably of wood. The 
north-east gate was a double gate, and was 19ft. - 
7in. in the opening. He described the buildings — 
within the camp—the forum, which had been 
cleared out sufficiently for the whole plan of it to 
be recovered; the eastern group of building, 
comprising the barracks; the western group, — 
which probably contained a stable with harness- 
room. They found no pretorium, or quarters 
for the commanding officer; but it was evident 
from the poverty of the relics that no officer of 
rank was here in command, probably no one 
above the rank of a centurion. A large area of 
the camp had no buildings; there might have 
been wooden huts to shelter troops marching 
through, or they might have encamped on the 
parade ground. The castle, with its walls, gates, 
and towers, must have been a picturesque feature 
in the scenery of Eskdale. The excavations 
which had been made in the camp had revealed 
pottery, bones, glass, lead, iron, bronze, flint, 
and charcoal, generally in fragments. Outside 
the camp, near the road, Mr. Calverley had un- 
earthed a circular building of 15ft. internal 
diameter, still standing about 4ft. high, witha 
door approached by a ramp from theroad. This 
building bears a striking resemblance to the 
famous building on the Carron, in Scotland, 
known as King Arthur’s Oon, now destroyed, 
and, like it, would have a beehive roof of stone. 
The president thought that this had been a 
temple, and contained the image of some god or 
goddess patron of travellers. Close to this temple 
Mr. Calverley has found the ruins of a three- 
roomed house, with hypocausts, and also a bath, 
Behind the house a reservoir had been formed bo 
damming up the stream. The president con- 
jectured that this was a wayside tavern, for the 
refreshment of travellers. me 


a  @ 


CHIPS. 


Anew marble font was last week dedicated in 
the parish church of Lyndhurst. It has 
executed by Mr. G. W. Seale, of Brixton, who has 
done nearly all the carving which enriches the 
interior of the church, the architect being Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. The cost of the font was £170. 


An adjourned meeting of the Gateshead School 
Board was held on Friday to decide on certain 
matters in connection with the proposed Shipcote 
School. Oa the question of plans for the school, 
the Rector moved that the ef tee ten ee of architect 
and the selection of plans be decided by open com- 
petition. Tothisan amendment was moved that 
Mr. Dunn, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, be appointed 
architect. Four voted for the amendment and four 
against. One member did not vote, and the chaire 
man declined to give his casting vote, so the matter 
stands over. 


A new Foresters’ Hall, adjoining the Railway 
Hotel, at Woolston, Southampton, was opened on 
Wednesday week. The chief room measures 58ft. 
by 26ft., and adjoining are bar, committee-room, 
and lavatories. Mr. W. H. Chapman, of Wool- 
ston, was the builder. : 


At Great Salkeld parish church, near Penrith, & 
new Cambridge quarter clock, showing the 
upon one external skeleton dial, painted and gilt, 


/ 


4ft. 6in. diameter, with copper hands, painted 
gilt and balanced within, has just been erected. 
The makers are Messrs. Potts and Sons, clock 
manufacturers, Guildford-street and Cookridge- 
street, Leeds, makers of the Penrith parish 

clock ;and chimes, and the Carlisle Corporation 
Markets large clock and bell. 


The fourteenth ‘annual festival octave, in com- 
memoration of the reopening of Tewkesbury Ab 
in 1879 (after restoration from Sir Gilbert ce 
designs), took place last week. This year’s com- 
memoration gains special significance from the fact 
of the abbey having of late received many most 
elaborate and costly gifts. An oak chancel screen 
has been erected by Archdeacon Robeson, and 
week Messrs. Hardman and Co. comple 
erection of five stained-glass windows, with 
tural subjects, in the north aisle of the nave. J 
sculptured doorway eating from the nave into the 
cloisters, the restoration of which was undertaken 
by Mr. T. Collins during the year he was Mayor of 
Tewkesbury, has also just been completed, 
several other stained-glass windows (not yet erected) 
have lately been promised to the abbey. 
; 
i 


id 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or ArcuirEors.—The meetings of this 
Society for 1892-3 have now been fixed as follows: 
—Noy. 15th President’s address, Nov. 29th, 
December 13th, January 10th and 24th, February 
14th and 28th, March 14th and 28th, April 16th, 
May 16th, and June 20th annual meeting. 


Tue Guascow IystiruTE or MeAsurers.—The 
twelfth annual meeting of this institute was held 
in Glasgow on Monday, Mr. Robert Scott, 
president, in the chair. Reference was made to 
the Building Regulations Bill, which the council 
had considered in detail, and reported upon in a 
memorandum of suggested modifications. The 
scheme of professional examination, for which 
twenty-eight candidates had entered, was post- 
poned till next year. The office-bearers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows :—President, 
William Howatt, 146; Buchanan-street ; vice- 
president, John H. Ramsay, 194, St. Vincent- 
street; secretary and treasurer, Colin Young, 
113, West Regent-street ; auditors of professional 
accounts, Messrs Robert Scott and John Muir- 
head. Other members of council are :—James 
Howatt, John Danskin, James D. Herbertson, 
Alexander Knox, John Morrison, Robert Reid, 
and John Ourrie. 


Liverroot ArcuirecturaL Socrery. — The 
first meeting of the session took place at the 
Royal Institution on Monday evening last, when 
Mr. T. Harnett Harrisson, F.R.ILB.A., gave his 
opening address, which took the form of a dis- 
quisition on climatic influence on art. He pointed 
out that art reached its greatest perfection 
amongst the nations inhabiting the Temperate 
zones, and advanced the theory that people who 
experienced hardships and difficulty in providing 
the necessaries of life were too much occupied in 
attending to the ‘‘first law of nature’’ to care 
much forthe merely beautiful. This is the first 
part of a paper to be finished at the last meeting 
of the session, when the author will, no doubt, 
point a practical lesson as the outcome of the 
original line of thought he has taken. The 
society is active in pushing forward education, 
and has arranged for students’ classes, when 
lectures will be given on Thursday evenings 
during the months from October to March in- 
clusive, on the following subjects :—‘‘ Stresses in 
Structures and Shoring,” James Dod; ‘‘ History 
* Building 
Construction,’’ David Lyon; ‘‘ Specifications and 
Quantities,” H, L. Beckwith, F.S.I.; ‘‘ Mould- 
ings, Features, and Ornaments,” ©. E. Deacon, 
F.RI.B.A.; ‘Sanitation,’? T. Harnett Harris- 
son, F'.R.I.B.A. These lectures are free to all 
members of the society, and as a direct result of 
their formation, a considerable accession of new 
members has taken place. 


Mancuester.—The first sessional meeting of 
the Manchester Society of Architects was held at 
the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Rooms, 
George-street, in this city, on Tuesday evening, 
the president, Mr, Salomons, in the chair. Mr. 
PF. W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on 
‘Some Account of the Arts in Sicily,’? which 
was illustrated by lantern views and sketches. 
He lightly touched upon the remains of Greek 
temples of the Dorian colony, and chiefly devoted 
his remarks to the Christian architecture. Lllus- 
trations were given of the interiors, showing, 
besides the varied marbles and sculptured work, 
the beautiful mosaics covering the walls and in 
some cases the ceilings of the churches and 
cathedrals, amongst the number being those at 
Palermo, Monreale, Cefalu, &c. The lecturer 
pointed out that Mr. Fergusson, the historian, 
believed that it was only through these 
buildings that we could judge whether poly- 
chromy by opaque pictures in mosaic or by 
translucent pictures in the glass of our stained 
windows is the more beautiful mode of decorating 
aninterior. A very large and admirable collec- 
tion was exhibited of drawings made during a 
year’s tour in Italy by the lecturer as Owen 
Jones Travelling Student of the Institute. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bed- 
ford for his excellent and valuable paper. 


Oe 2 


The London County Council resolved on Tuesday 
to take the necessary steps for the purchase of the 
North Metropolitan Tramways. Amendments cal- 
culated to delay a decision, and to provide that the 
Council should not work the line if it was purchased, 
were negatived, and the original proposal was 
carried by 92 votes against 24. 


Building Itrtelligenee. 


Braprorp.—A new church, to be dedicated to 
St. Clement, is being built at the junction of 
Gilpin-street and Barker-end-road, Bradford, as 
a family memorial of the late Viscountess Mount- 
garret. It will be Perpendicular in style, and 
will seat between 600 and 700 persons. ‘The 
nave will be 88ft. by 23ft., exclusive of north 
and south aisles, and 12ft. in width, and covered 
by an open-timbered roof. The chancel will be 
62ft. in length, and adjoining it will be vestries 
and an organ-chamber. The external work will 
be of rubble from Idle, and the interior walling 
of red Cumberland sandstone. The fléche of oak 
will rise to a total height of 98ft. The internal 
paving is of wood blocks. Mr. H. Prioleau 
Warren, of Westminster, is the architect, Mr. 
Sutton the clerk of works, and Messrs. Wheeler 
Brothers, of Reading, are the contractors, The 
outlay will be about £12,000. 


CamMBERLEY.—The memorial stone of the new 
church of St. George at Camberley, Surrey, was 
laid on Michaelmas Day. The site is at the 
termination of Obelisk-road, leading to the 
Knoll-road. The style adopted is Harly English. 
The nave will be 68ft. by 26ft. The chancel 
will be 32ft. by 23ft. There will be a vestry 
and organ-chamber, Ldft. 6in. by 11ft. 6in., on 
the north side of the chancel; a clergy vestry 
will be added at a future date. The height of 
the nave, under the ridge, will be 47ft. 6in., and 
to the wall-plate 23ft. The narthex at the west 
end, in which is the principal entrance and a 
baptistery, opens into the nave by triple arches. 
The material will be brick, with dressings of 
Ham Hill stone. The church is tc be lighted 
by single and double lancet windows and a five- 
light window in the chancel. The wood fléche 
to contain the bell is 31ft. above the ridge. The 
paving is to be wood-block throughout. The 
architect of St. George’s is Mr.. Arnold Hoole, 
and the builders are Messrs. Norris and Sons, of 
Sunningdale. 

Foixrstone.—On Sunday last services were 
for the first time held in the new school-chapel, 
which has been built at The Grange, Folkestone. 
The walls are of red local brick throughout, with 
corbels, copings, and crosses of Morley red-stone. 
The seats, which are in oak, face east and west 
—the apse of the chapel facing north—and are 
arranged to accommodate 72 boys, 6 masters, and 
32 visitors. The roofs are of pitch-pine, and are 
covered with local tiles. The architect is Mr. 
Arthur Blomfield Jackson, of London, under 
whose direction the work has been carried out 
by Mr. H. R. Mercer, of Folkestone. 


Ipswicu.—The new premises of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Tavern-street 
were opened on Thursday in last week. The old 
Bank House in the main thoroughfare of the 
town has been purchased for £3,600, and has been 
altered and added to at a further cost cf £1,450. 
The chief room on the first floor is 48ft. by 19ft., 
and ig seated for 200 persons. The frieze is 
decorated with a free design, representing flying 
storks, designed and executed by Mr. Bertram 
Binyon, a nephew of the architect. Other rooms 
include reading-room, committee rooms, and a 
suite of ladies’ rooms. The old garden at the 
rear of the premises has been left, and will be 
used as a lawn-tennis court. Adjoining is a new 
gymnasium of red brick, 52ft. by 28ft. The 
alterations have been carried out by Mr. F. 
Bennett, from the plansof Mr. Brightwen Binyon, 
F.R.1I.B,A., of Ipswich, the honorary architect. 


Kirxcatpy.—The new public park at Kirk- 
caldy was opened on Saturday week. The area 
is about 108 acres. There are some handsome 
entrance gates, and the lodge is a highly orna- 
mental one. A noble-looking bandstand occupies 
a prominent position on the rising ground a little 
above the lake, and has been erected by Messrs. 
Steven Bros. and Co., of 4, Upper Thames- 
street, H.C. It is constructed of cast iron on a 
raised stone base, and is of very ornamental 
design. It is octagonal in shape, surmounted by 
a dome of high pitch resting on eight columns 
with floriated capitals, and having ornamental 
brackets supporting the beams, which are of very 
elaborate scroll-work. Each bay in the octagon 
is filled in with a very handsome scroll-work 
railing, in the centre of which is the Kirkcaldy 
coat-of-arms. The various points are finely 
brought out by the free application of gold and 
colours, the town’s arms being of gold on a blue 


shield surmounted by the motto ‘‘ Vigilando 
Munio,”’ also in gold. 


NewoastLe-on-Tynzt.—The foundation-stone 
of the Rutherford College was laid in Bath-lane 
on Wednesday. The building will have a front- 
age of 120ft., and will consist of basement, ground 
floor, and first, second, and third floors. In the 
basement will be dining-rooms for boys and girls, 
metallurgical laboratory, &c. On the ground 
floor is the large examination and assembly hall, 
63ft. by 40ft. This will have a gallery anda 
platform. There are also, on the same floor, a 
physics lecture room, 42ft. by 26ft.; a second 
physics lecture room, 40ft. by 20ft.; a physics 
laboratory, 61ft. by 20ft.; a preparation room, 
20ft. by 16ft. 9in. ; asmall optical room, master’s 
room, lavatory and cloak room, &c. On the 
other side of the corridor, there are a committee 
room and registrar’s room on one side of the 
lobby, and, on the other side, a library and 
reading room, 51ft. 103in. by 20ft. The assembly 
hall and physics lecture room run up through the 
first floor, the gallery being on a level with the 
first floor. ‘There are, besides, on the first floor, 
six classrooms. On the second floor, the central 
space is occupied by the lights of the assembly 


hall. On three sides of this are the following 
rooms :—Still life room, antique room, master’s 
room, general cast room, model drawing 
room, and an elementary art room. On 


the other side of the corridor are :—Model- 
ling room, building construction room, and 
machine construction room. On the third floor 
are the following :—Chemistry lecture prepara- 
tion room, chemistry lecture theatre, two small 
dispensaries, teacher’ sroom, elementary chemistry 
laboratory, balance room, honours chemical 
laboratory, organic combustion room, biology 
preparation room, physiology preparation room, 
anda physiology and biology laboratory. The 
tower will be used as an astronomical laboratory. 
Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, of Morley-street, 
Newcastle, are the architects. The whole con- 
tract for the building has been given to Mr. 
Alexander Pringle, of Cramer Dykes, Gates- 
head. The ventilation will be on the Plenum 
system, the air being forced into the building 
instead of extracted. ‘The air is warmed, and, 
if deemed well, disinfected at the basement, and 
forced by means of engine and fan into the 
different parts of the building. It is proposed to 
supply 1,500ft. of cubic air per hour, warmed to 
the requisite temperature, and filtered through a 
watered screen to each student. The cost of the 
college will be £15,000. 


Preston,—The ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation-stone of the North and Hast Lancashire 
Deaf and Dumb Schools, Preston, an institution 
which owes its existence to Miss Cross, of that 
town, was performed on Saturday by the Harl 
of Lathom, with full Masonic ceremonial, The 
site is inthe Blackburn-road. The building will 
provide accommodation for fifty children, but the 
plans are so arranged that, should the necessity 
arise, the accommodation can be doubled at com- 
paratively small cost. ‘There is provided on the 
western side a boys’ wing, with a large day-room 
23ft. 6in. by 18ft., teachers’ rooms being placed 
at either end. In the event of extension these 
latter will be removed, and the length of the 
room will then be 36ft. A wing for the girls is 
placed at the east side of the buildings; the 
accommodation provided is not so great as that 
for the boys. ‘The governor’s residence is placed 
in the centre of the buildings, and there is also 
a board-room, together witha sick ward and a 
block where the administrative work of the schools 
will be carried on. The plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. James and Green, architects, of 
Blackburn, and the cost of the present section 
of the work is estimated at £5,200. 


SaLrorp.—The foundation-stone of a technical 
school for the borough was laid on Saturday. 
Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, formerly a 
member of the Salford Town Council, prepared 
the designs for the school. Messrs. Wilson and 
Toft, builders, City-road, are the contractors for 
the foundations. The building is set back a 
short distance from the street, and its main front 
stretches northward into Peel Park for more 
than 300ft. Itis to be of red brick and terracotta, 
and will be from 80 to 90ft. in height. Provision 
will be made for the teaching of physics, 
mechanics, engineering .and the handicrafts 
associated with it, joinery, turnery, wood- 
working, plumbing, building construction, draw- 
ing, modelling, painting, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, cookery, and some of the minor in- 
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dustries of the district. In the class and lecture 
room there will be accommodation for 2,000 
students. Dining-rooms, day-rooms, and a 
library will be provided for the use of the 
students, and rooms for the teachers, committees, 
and secretaries. Behind the main building there 
is to be a large lecture hall seating about 600. 
The warming and ventilation will be done on the 
Blackman-Smead system. The total cost will be 
about £50,000. 


Sramrorp Hirit.—The new North-Hastern 
Fever Hospital in St. Ann’s-road will be ready 
for the reception of patients to-morrow, Saturday, 
seven weeks from the commencement of work 
upon it, Seven weeksago the site of 15 acres was 
a cricket-field, but is now covered with no less 
than 50 buildings, chiefly of temporary materials, 
but provided with the most approved system of 
heating, ventilating, and draining, 24 are 
patients’ wards, 12 are devoted to the nursing 
staff, and the remainder consist of stores, 
kitchens, laundry, and administrative depart- 
ment. Most of the ward buildings are 120ft. 
long by 24ft. wide, and all stand on brick 
piers upon a foundation platform of concrete 
extending under the entire building. They are 
constructed of wood, the floor and walls double- 
boarded with a layer of felt between, and a 
double roof with corrugated iron covering. Each 
ward has under the same roof a sanitary-room, 
bath-room, scullery, pantry, and linen closet. 
The heating is by steam. All the detached 
buildings in the grounds are connected by a 
covered way, beneath which isa brick duct through 
which are carried all the steam, water, gas, and 
other pipes for supplying the entire establish- 
ment. The new hospital will accommodate 548 
patients, and the working staff will consist of 207 
persons. Nearly, or quite, 900 workmen have 
been employed at onetime. The architects were 
Sta A. and C. Harston, of Leadenhall-street, 
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CHIPS. 


Captain EB. G. Pretyman, of Orwell Park, has 


offered to give a site for a new church at Felixstowe, 
and £1,000 towards each of the funds for the build- 
ing and the endowment. His father, Canon Prety- 


man, has also promised a donation of £500 towards 


the building fund. 


The last South African mail brings news of the 
death of Mr. H. J. Pauling, M.Inst.C.E., who had 
charge of the construction of the western system of 


railways in Cape Colony, and was chief engineer 


of Government railways from 1884 to 1891. Mr. 
Pauling was born in Kent, and practised as an 
engineer in Denmark and in Ireland before e mi- 
grating to the Cape. 


On Tuesday week Col. W. M. Ducat, R.E , an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, opened 
an inquiry at Weybridge concerning the applica- 
tion of the Chertsey rural sanitary authority to 
borrow £40,000, in order to carry out a sewerage 
scheme for the parishes of Weybridge and Oat- 
lands. The plans were explained by Mr. W. R. 
Radford, C.E. 


Further works of restoration are about to be 
carried out in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
from plans by Mr. F. Hammond, at an estimated 
cost of £1,200. 


Mr. J. M. Brydon, F.R.IB.A., of London, was 
married on Saturday last, at Witney Church, to 
Edith May, only daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Westell, of Witney. 


Lord Burton has just had placed, in the north 
aisle of St. Paul’s Church, Burton-on-Trent, a 
stained-glass window in memory of the late Capt. 
Anderson. It has been designed by Mr. Bodley, 
and the work has been carried out by Messrs. Bur- 
lison and Grylls. It is a three-light window. In 
the centre is a figure of St. Peter holding the keys, 
on the right of St. Lawrence leaning on a gridiron, 
and on the left of St. Stephen carrying stones. 
Councillor Stirk, too, has placed a new window in 
the south aisle of the same church as a memorial of 
his son. Some ten years ago he placed a window 
there, but it has proved out of harmony with the 
other windows. It has been replaced by one 
executed by Messrs. Burlison and Grylls. The 
subject is the raising of the widow's son at Nain. 


- At the meeting of the Grimsby town council held 
last Friday evening, the resignation of Mr. J. 
Buchan, the borongh surveyor, who was recently 
appointed city engineer of Norwich, was accepted, 
and Mr. M. Petree, the assistant borough surveyor, 
was unanimously appointed as his successor. 


Her Majesty’s Board of Works are using Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson, and Co.’s improved patent roof 


ventilators throughout for the ventilation of the 


General Post-offices at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


three times over. 


Correspondence. 


—_+4+— 
LAND SURVEYING. 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Sm,—I am, I presume, bound to accept Mr. 
Cobham’s tardy explanation. I cannot, at the 
same time, refrain from remarking that the 
‘slip’? was a very deliberate one, being made 
But it does not set Mr. Cobham 
right, as I will show. 

But first let me repeat that he has stated a 


fresh case. The diagram in his letter of Aug. 5th 


may haye been intended for the bottom part of 
Fig. 5; indeed, I have no hesitation in believing 
Mr. Cobham meant it to be so, for he clearly 
thinks his E F of the letter to be identical with 
the EF of Fig. 5. But it is not. A Fis not 
the half of A B in Fig. 5 by a chain and a half, 
but it isin the letter diagram. Therefore, any- 
thing proved about the first named E F proves 
nothing at all about the latter, which, I take it, 
pretty well means that a fresh case has been 
stated. I await Mr. Cobham’s explanation. 

I have plotted Fig. 5 toa scale of 50 links to 
lin. (reading it on the diagram to a 4? chain 
scale), thus enabling me to scale to a link or so. 
I have measured the various lengths named in 
Mr. Cobham’s equations (Aug. 5th) modified 
by his explanation in your last issue, and I think 
his erudite, but‘not very intelligible, ‘‘ wriggle ”’ 
to show that Ef and Y @ were parallel ‘‘ within 
the limit ” (whatever that may mean) will scarcely 
carry water. 

Y A, I find = 589 links; Ya 565; MF 
2945; Mf = 289; EF = 331; and Ef 
= 327. 

Mr. Cobham saysMF -Mf = 3(YA-Y 4), 
by working which equation out we find the 
astonishing and novel fact that the half of 24 is 
55! Again,he saysEF-Ef=4(YA-Y4a), 
which is as much as to say that 4 is a third of 
24!! Are these also ‘‘ trivial differences’’? I 
await Mr. Cobham’s explanation. 

With regard to Fig. 4, I have also plotted 
this figure to a 50-link scale (assuming it in 
the original five chains to one inch). I have 
lengthened from D to B 40 links, and I have 
shortened it 40 links, making from C to B that 
length less, and more, than in the original, keep- 
ing C D the same length all through. Result: 
A F is not altered one iota in length, and only 
three links in direction. Yet this is the check 
on the figure, says Mr. Cobham. 

I inclose diagram (to small scale) of Fig. 4, 
and I have forwarded to the Editor tracings of 


a is. 
3 
ie 
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B80 links 


eet 


the large diagrams, with stamps to carry them 
to Mr. Cobham. 

Again, I say, I await his explanation at an 
early date.—I am, &cv., 
Sept. 26. NorrHMan. 
—__-e—_ 


An addition has been made to the screen of Lust- 
leigh Church, and the parclose screen has also been 
restored in the chancel. Both works have been 
done by Mr. Herbert Read, of St. Sidwell’s Art 
Works, Exeter, under the direction of Messrs, Ful- 
ford, Tait, and Harvey. 


The death is announced of Mr. George Sheffield, 
amember of the Manchester Academy of Arts, an 
occasional exhibitor of landscapes and seascapes in 
oil at the Royal Academy, and well known for his 
facile and clever execution of black and white 
drawing. Mr. Sheffield was born at Wigton 52 
years ago, and received his training at the Man- 
chester School of Art. 
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Intercommaunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10861.]—Composition Bricks.—I haye got a 
brick before me made of blaes, which is the refuse of an 
ironstone mine. The outside of the brick is smooth and 
softer than is required fora building brick. On the brick 
being broken, however, it is found that the inside is 
perfectly hard, while the outer surface all round the brick, 
extending to about }in., is much softer. How can the 
inside of the brick be harder than the outer surface, 
and what are the changes, chemically or otherwise, that 
take place in the burning of a brick !—CaLEponI4. 


[10862.J)—-The Temple, Monkey Island.—Wil 
someone inform me whether anything is known of the 
date of erection and the architect of the building known 
as ‘The Temple,”? Monkey Island, near Bray, and 
whether any old views or drawings of it still exist? Iam 
informed that it was built by a Duke of Marlborough. Is 


that so !—H&LuEnist. 


[1¢883.]—White Glazed Lining to Swimming- 
Bath.—Will some reader kindly inform me in what 
material to set white bricks, to get a close joint. and not 
to show a dark line, as by Portland cement, and to wi 
stand the water; bricks to be laid on cement concrete, 
oie in cement and sand !—W. J. ConnwAtt, Hove, 

ussexX. 


[10864]— Measuring Fees.—Is it usual for a 
builder to pay half the measuring fee for extras mea- 
sured by surveyor appointed by a certain committee for 
whom the work was done? This has been charged to me, 
and the surveyor did not inform me until the account was 
drawn up.—SILENT. 


[10865 ]—Ornament.—I should like to be_informed 
of the best way of studying ornament as applied to archi- 
tecture and decoration; what treatises are necessary, 
how I should proceed !—A STUDENT. 


[10866.] — Conductor for Lightning. — How 
should aconductor terminate in a wet soil !—is it necessary 
to carry it down many feet? If so, how many ?—ARcHI-~ 
TECTUS. 


(10867.]—-Sliding or Lifting Shutters.—How 
are these arranged, and which is recommended, the sliding 
or lifting—for a country house? A section of a workable 
method would oblige.—A. Z. 


[10838.]—Wood Paving for Streets.—I should 
be obliged by some practical correspondent giving me his 
opinion of the most durable and efficient system, and the 
cost per yard. There are a great many methods in the 
market, the merits of which would be of value to other 
readers besides myself,—ALEX. 


REPLIES. 


[10857.]—Testing Drains.—After some considerable 
experience in testing drains, I have come to the conclusion 
that, although the peppermint test is good, the ether is 
by far the most effectual in determining any escape of 
sewer-gas. In applying the same, great care should be 
taken that the various outlets should be stopped, that all 
the traps should contain water, that in case there is am 
inspection chamber the same should be sealed and 
rendered air-tight, so that in each of these points there 
should be no escape of the fumes of ether. Should there be 


no chamber, then the intercepting trap should be un- ~ 


covered and stopped, About ilb. of methylated ether 
should be poured down one of the ventilating pipes, and 
about a pint of boiling water after it, then the pipe should 
be carefully stopped. In case there is not a V. pipe, a 
hole should be made in the soilpipe at the highest point, 
and the ether poured in, The aboye directions apply 
chiefly to soilpipes, w.c. traps, &c., and not to under- 
ground drains, for which the water test is the onlk 
effectual (but rather severe for old drains) test. I shoul 
be happy to afford ‘‘ Sewer Gas”? any further information 
that I am able, if he desires it.—C. E. H. 


$$ —_—_- 


There has just been placed in the Lerwick Town 


Hall a handsome tablet in memory of the late 


Arthur Laurenson, a well-known Norse scholar and 
antiquary. The tablet is in the form of a brass 
plate, framed in oak, kite-shaped, and the treatment 
is Gothic. The tablet has been designed by Mr. 
James Thomas Irvine, architect, Peterborough, a 
native of Shetland, and the carrying out of the 
work was intrusted to Mr. Gawthorp, London. 


On Thursday in last week the Bisho 
field consecrated the new church of St. Paul's, 
which has been erected at the junction of the Bir- 
mingham and Walsall roads, Hamstead. The new 
building, which is in the Decorated style, and built 
of red brick with Bath stone facings, is capable of 
seating 450 persons, and has been erected ata 
of £3,400. It consists of a nave, aisles, and chancel, 
with choir and clergy vestries. The roof of the 
edifice is constructed of pitch-pine, and is sur- 
mounted with a bell fléche. The building is from 
the designs of Mr. W. Davis, of Birmingham, the 
builder being Mr. J. Harley, of Smethwick. 


A new edifice is being built for the accommoda-~ 
tion of the treasures of the National ce of 
Florence. The new structure will be lighted by 
electricity, and will employ the telephone, elevators 
and all modern aids to quick communication and 
delivery. It will have nearly four miles of shelves 
in a separate stack-room, in eight stories, aver 
about 12ft. high. An altimate capacity of 2,000,00 
volumes is contemplated. The reading-room 18 
about 40ft. by 70ft., with the desks and seats in 
amphitheatrical arrangement. 
will be adorned with a portrait fresco, 
of Florence.” 


** The School 


of Lich-— 


The grand staircase 


Oor. 7, 1892. 
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CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 


cry of contributory negligence are 
especially common in cases of accidents of 
the kind that happen about buildings and 
the like. They constantly crop up in cases of 
Employers’ Liability and in other similar claims. 
But contributory negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff will only be a good defenc? if it can be 
shown that but for his own negligence the acci- 
dent would not have happened to the plaintiff. 
Indeed, it has been held that the defence of con- 
tributory negligence is of no avail unless the 
defendant can show that the plaintiff's negligent 
conduct was the proximate cause of the accident. 
There may easily be some negligence on the part 
of the plaintiff, which will not in any way affect 
his right to recover, and this, too, even although 
it may have indirectly aided in bringing about the 
accident, so long as it was not the active and proxi- 
mate cause. In these cases much must depend upon 
circumstances, and subject to this general rule 
each action will stand on its own merits. Many 
defendants are apt to be over-hasty in thinking 
they have evidence of the plaintiff's contributory 
negligence, when all they can produce is some- 
thing said at the time of the occurrence by the 
party injured, and who was in complete ignorance 
of the way in which the accident had happened. 
A good instance of this can be found in the 
recent case of ‘‘ Bythesea v. Palace and Burling- 
ton Hotels Co., Ltd. ’’ (Zimes, 21st July). In this 
case the plaintiff sued for damages for injuries 
caused by the negligent management of a 
passenger lift at the hotel, and she recovered a 
verdict for £75. The defendant company now 
moved for a new trial on the ground that there 
was a clear case of contributory negligence, 
ag admitted by the plaintiff herself at the 
time. From the fact it appeared that the 
occurrence took place on a Sunday even- 
ing at the Buckingham Palace Hotel, when 
the passenger lift was being worked by a relief 
man, who was not used to it. The lift wasa 
small one, with only sitting-room for two. The 
plaintiff, with two other ladies, got in to go up 
to their rooms. The man in charge opened the 
valye, but finding there was not pressure enough 
for the load, he opened the door and asked one 
of the ladies to alight, forgetting to turn off the 
valve. The lady standing up got out, and the 
plaintiff was going to follow.her, when the lift- 
cage, thus lightened, and the valve being open, 
it ascended, and threw her forward to the 
ground, causing injury. She said at the time to 
the man and others that it was entirely her own 
fault ; but when it was afterwards explained to 
her how the thing worked, and that the accident 
had been caused by leaving the valve open, she 
brought this action, The Court of Appeal now 
held that there was no evidence of contributory 
negligence, for the plaintiff had spoken of its 
being her own fault in entire ignorance of the 
cause of the accident, which was clearly the 
man’s negligence as to the valve. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WHAT IS A WAREHOUSE UNDER THE BUILDING 
Act?—Messrs. Holland and Hannen, of Duke- 
street, Bloomsbury, were summoned before Mr. 
Vaughan, at Bow-street on Tuesday, by Mr. 
Frederick Wallen, the West St. Pancras district 
surveyor, for infringing section 27, sub-section 4, of 
the Metropolitan Building Act by erecting an ad- 
ditional building on the site of 40 to 43, Grafton- 
street, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet of 
air, and omitting to divide it by party-walls in such 
manner that the contents of each division should 
not exceed that number of cubic feet. It was ex- 
plained for the prosecution that the premises were 
being built as an extension of those of Messrs. 
Shoolbred, and constituted an infringement of the 
Act, not being a warehouse. He contended that a 
fireproof floor, by which the building was divided, 
was not to be constructed as a division like a party- 
wall. The lower part of the building would be 
employed in retail trade, and that above the fire- 
proof floor as a dining-room and kitchen for the 

ersonsemployed. Mr. Frederick Wallen said the 

uilding was {approaching completion, and was 


covered in. 
scullery, and the seconda kitchen. Then came a 
fireproof floor, below which were dining-rooms. 
The floor was made of iron beams and concrete, 
composed of coke breeze and Portland cement, and 
was Tin. thick. Over this was a tiled pavement 


feet more. 


party- wall. 
cation was that a wall was vertical—_Mr. Vaughan 
reserved his decision, and adjourned the summons 
for a fortnight. 


The top floor was a lavatory and 


lhin. thick, and below a plaster ceiling. The re- 


maining floors were ordinary floors of the same 
thickness. 
proof floor, which appeared to be meant for lifts. 
The building consisted of six stories, in addition 
to a basement, giving a total height of about 
88ft. 
ing, without the staircase, were 272,800 cubic 


There were four openings in the fire- 


The cubical contents of the whole build- 


the staircase representing 16,656 cubic 
The cubic contents of the part 
above the iron floor were 62,087 cubic feet. 


feet, 


By Mr. Vaughan: The floor was not equal to a 


party-wall. A party-wall in this case should be 
13in. thick, and, being built upright, gave support. 
In case of fire, the flames would act more strongly 
on a horizontal surface than on a perpendicular 
one. Mr. Grain, for the defence, contended that 
the building did not come under sub-section 4 of 
section 27, but came under the dwelling-house 
class, and that they were not bound to build party- 
walls. It was notin the warehouse class. It was 
admitted that it was being erected in conformity 
with the rules affecting dwelling-houses. There 
was no difference between it and a shop in which 
people lived over the place of business. Mr. Hol- 
land, architect, explained the construction and 
planning, stating that no floor contained 216,000 
cubic feet of space. Mr. Ebenezer Gregg, Mr. 
F. A. Rooney, and Mr. Francis Chambers gave 
expert evidence as to the building being in the 
dwelling-house class. There was no limitation to 
cubic contents in that class. The Act defined all 
buildings as public buildings, warehouses, and 
dwelling-houses. This was neither a public build- 
ing nor a warehouse, and must, therefore, be a 
dwelling-house. Mr. Dalby argued that this expert 
evidence was useless, as the sub-section spoke of 
any building used ‘‘ wholly or in part for the pur- 
pose of trade and manafacture,’’ and this was one. 
It was clear that a part of the house was used for 
the purpose of trade. The floor was not a party- 
wall. Mr. Vaughan: You can have a horizontal 
Mr. Dalby thought not. The impli- 


Important ARBITRATION AT EpinspurGcH.—The 


proceedings in the arbitration between the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh and the North British Railway 
Company in reference to the price to be paid for the 
land taken by the company from Princes’ -street 
Gardens, were commenced on Monday in Dowell’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh. Lord Shand is the overs- 
man ; 
for the Corporation ; 
son, Saughton Mains, the arbiter for the railway 
company. The corporation claim payment of a 
sum of £150,000. In all probability the claim by 
the War Department will be dealt with at the close 
of the arbitration between the corporation and the 
railway company. 
include Mr. Cooper, burgh engineer of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. 
London; Mr. Dick Peddie and Mr. G. Washington 
Browne, architects, Hdinburgh ; 
architect, 
Brown, Edinburgh University, who were all called 
on behalf of the corporation. 


Mr. the arbiter 


David- 


Westminster, 


Danlop, 
and Mr. James 


The witnesses already heard 


Vigors and Mr. Gerrard, land valuers, 
Mr. McLaren, 


Dundee; and Professor G. Baldwin 


BuritpErs’ LIABILITY FOR AcorpENTS.—On the 
3rd inst. a singular building dispute was heard 
before Judge Lumley-Smith and a jury at the Bow 
County Court, by which Frederick Challis, a 
builder’s labourer, of Plaistow, sued Cornelius 
Mansfield, builder and town councillor, of Forest- 
lane, Stratford, to recover £50 for injuries sus- 
tained through the alleged negligence of defendant. 
Plantifis case was that on April 29th he was 
engaged by and with defendant to pull down an 
eight-roomed house at Maryland Point, Stratford ; 
that three walls remained to be pulled down on the 
second floor; that defendant himself and a man 
named Salmons were assisting, when defendant 
took an iron bar, probed the bricks out, 
and the wall fell inwards into the room, 
instead of outwards into the garden, and the 
beams at the top fell on to the joists on which they 
were standing, which broke, and they fell to the 
basement floor, a distance of 15ft. He was picked 
up partly insensible, was unable to work again for 
fifteen weeks, and was not able to work properly 
now. ‘Three witnesses corroborated, each swearing 
positively that it was the falling of the beams which 
caused the joists to give way. Dafendant’s version 
was that the beams were removed before the wall 
was unpinned, as it would be only suicide to attempt 
to knock down the wall whilst the beams were 
standing. The defendant could not be guilty of 
negligence, as he fell himself, and was laid up for 
five weeks. Four witnesses also swore positively 
that the beams were taken away the previous day, 
and that it was the weight of the fallen wall which 
caused the joists to break. They had knocked 


down eight walls, and each of the others fell out- 
wardly. The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff, 
damages £35. His Honour certified for costs. 


In RE R, Yates, OF SHirNAL.—At the Madeley 
County Court on the 2lIst ult., Richard Yates, 
builder and contractor, Shifnal, was publicly ex- 
amined as a bankrupt. The statement of affairs 
shows gross liabilities amounting to £6,376, of which 
sum £2,253 183. 11d. is due to unsecured creditors. 
There are creditors fully secured to the extent of 
£3,603 17s. 2d., and others partly secured to the 
sum of £500. The assets are estimated to produce 
£275 18s. 11d., including £386 15s. for stock-in- 
trade and trade fixtures, and £1,313 4s. 3d. book 
debts, the deficit being £533 7s. 4d. Bankrupt 
succeeded his father in business at Shifnal in 1871. 
The liabilities connected with the concern which he 
took over reached £4,407, and the assets £4,326. 
The examination was adjourned. 


INSUFFICIENT THICKNESS OF WALLS.—Oa Sept. 
27 at the Lambeth Police-court, before Mr. Biron, 
Q.C., Mr. W. J. Goldsworthy, builder, was sum- 
moned at the instance of Mr. Ellis Marsland, dis- 
trict surveyor for Camberwell, for erecting in the 
Friern-road, East Dulwich, a three-story building, 
exceeding 25ft. in height, with walls only Yin. in 
thickness. The surveyor produced a section and 
photograph of the building, showing that the 
height to the top of the topmost story was 28ft. 2in., 
and that according to Part I. of the First Schedule, 
Table 2, of the Building Act, the thickness of the 
ground story should be 13in. On the part of the 
defendant it was urged that the rooms in the roof 
were only box rooms, but as one was 7ft. Gin. in 
height, and the other 9ft. 2in., and each contained 
a window and one a fireplace, the magistrate was 
clearly of opinion that the two rooms constituted a 
story, and made an order that the top story should 
either be removed, or the walls on the ground story 
made 13in. in thickness. 


In RE I. CRANSTON, oF ALDERSHOT.—Under the 
failure of Irvin Cranston, builder, of Aldershot, it 
appears that the gross liabilities amount to £2,660 
133.4d., of which £1,131 7s. 10d. is due to unsecured 
creditors, to fully secured creditors £1,418 18s. 9d., 
the value of the securities being estimated at £1,850, 
thus showing a surplus of £421 1s. 3d. The total 
net assets are £867 193. 1d., disclosing a deficiency 
of £313 83. 9d. The debtor alleges his failure to 
have been caused through losses on contracts. The 
debtor states that he commenced business as a 
builder and contractor about thirty years ago with 
a capital of £20. He was in partnership with a 
Mr. E. Smith about two years ago in connection 
with a brickfield at Aldershot. The debtor’s books 
are imperfectly kept, and there is no cash-book. 
The debtor states he only became aware of his in- 
solvency last July, when pressed by creditors. 


Re H. Toren, Sons, anp Younc.—Under the 
failure of these debtors, builders, of Gloucester- 
road, South Kensington, and Maude-grove, Fulham- 
road, accounts have now been issued, showing 
liabilities £5,005, of which £4,534 is unsecured, and 
assets £1,101. The failure is attributed to losses 
through the carpenters’ strike, the failure of a large 
debtor to the estate, to losses on other bad debts, 
and to losses by accommodation bills. The Official 
Receiver reports that the assets of the joint estate 
have been disposed of, with the consent of the 
principal creditors, for £1,000, and that a dividend 
will be declared as soon as possible. 


BreAcHES oF By-Laws.—At Exeter police- 
court, last week, Albert Hayman, a builder, of 
Exmouth, was summoned under three charges by 
the St. Thomas sanitary authority: (1) For not 
having, after the completion of the erection of a 
building at Withycombe, sent to the surveyor of 
the sanitary authority notice of completion ; (2) 
for having covered up a drain in the said building, 
not having given notice to the surveyor of his 
intention to do so ; and (3) for having constructed 
a cesspool not in accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws. Mr. Harbottle, surveyor to the 
authority, said he had received no notice of the 
completion of the building, which was occupied, 
though not in a fit state to be occupied. The 
drains were not properly constructed, and the cess- 
pit was covered over, and had no ventilation except 
into the house. Defendant said he had received no 
notice from the surveyor that anything was wrong. 
The chairman replied that defendant had a copy of 
the by-laws, and it was rather too much to expect 
a public body to instruct him in them. Defendant 
would be fined £1 for each offence and costs. There 
would be a further penalty of 403. for every day on 
which the nuisances existed after defendant had 
received a notice to abate them. 


WALSALL BUILDERS AND THE By-Laws.—At the 
Walsall Police-court on Friday, James Rowley, 
builder, Hope-street, was summoned for failing to 
provide a ventilation shaft for drainage on property 
in his occupation. Mr. Middleton (borough sur- 
veyor) proved the case, and defendant was fined 
408. ang costs.—Alfred Westbury, Green-lane, was 
summoned as owner for non-provision of proper 
footings to a building in Green-lane, Mr. Middleton 
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said that in this case defendant had had a one-story 
shop erected, the walls of which had one course of 
footings only, instead of two. Apparently the 
offence had been committed by the builder em- 
ployed. Defendant said that this was so; it was 
entirely the fault of the contractor. He promised 
to give a guarantee that no additional stories should 
be put to the building, and the case was adjourned 
sine die, 


In rE C. P. Mirns.—From the observations of 
the Official Receiver under a receiving order 
against Charles Phillips Mills, it appears that the 
debtor had for the past 13 years carried on 
business as a builder and decorator, up to 1881 in 
partnership with another person, but since then 
alone, at St. Mary’s Works, Stoke Newington. He 
attributes his failure partly to a loss of £200 on 
leasehold house property, but also to depreciation 
in the value of freehold property at Page-green, 
Tottenham, and to interest on loans. The liabili- 
ties are returned in the statement of affairs at 
£1,375, of which £379 are unsecured, with assets 
£201, An adjudication of bankruptcy has been 
made. 
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The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Andrew’s, 
Great Clyde-street, Glasgow, which has recently 
undergone a thorough renovation, was reopened on 
Sunday. The chief alterations consist in the 
removal of the old side galleries, and the erection of 
two elaborately-carved altars of Caen stone, from 
designs by Messrs. Pagin and Pugin, Westminster. 


The famous Tretiakov Gallery of pictures, by 
Russian artists, including a specially fine collection 
of Vereschagins, has been bequeathed by the late 
owner to the city of Moscow, together with funds 
for the maintenance and extension of the gallery. 


The Prison Commissioners are having extensive 
alterations carried out on the structure and 
arrangements of Greenock prison. A new entrance 
is being made to the governor’s house, the prison 
courtyard is being improved, new offices con- 
structed, and an additional story put on the tene- 
ment occupied as warders’ houses. The cost will be 
about £1,800, 


At St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, the east window 
has been filled with stained glass as a memorial to 
the late vicar. The subject is the Ascension of our 
Lord, and the artists are Messrs. W. Pearce and 
Co., of Birmingham. The unveiling took place 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon. 


Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., has presented to 
Aberdeen University a portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
Milligan, Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
University. The portrait will be hung in the 
Senatus Room at King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The new Central Station, Wigan, constructed by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, was opened on Monday by Lord Cross, who 
said that it was hoped before long to carry the line 
on to the North. 


A carpenter named George Bowden, in the 
employ of Messrs. Higgs and Hill, was at work 
on the Surrey County Buildings at Kingston, on 
Saturday, when he was killed by an accidental fall 
through a skylight opening in the roof. Noone 
witnessed the accident, although there were fifty 
men at work on the building. 


One of the first premiums awarded in the com- 
petition for the design of a new museum ior 
Darmstadt has fallen to a Danish architect, Herr 
Neikelmann, who is established at Stuttgart. The 
other premium was given to Herren Schmeiden and 
Speer, of Berlin. It is estimated that £75,000 will 
be required to carry out Herr Neikelmann’s design. 


Henry Aldridge, a warehouse clerk, has been re- 
manded by the Birmingham stipendiary magistrate 
on a charge of arson. The prisoner was in the 
employment of a local firm of decorators and paper- 
hangers, John R. Lee and Co. Three fires, believed 
to be of incendiary origin, had taken place on their 
‘premises within the last fortnight. 


The London County Council received, on Tues- 
day, a report as to the progress that is being made 
with the Boundary-street scheme under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. Of the 183 claims, 159 
have been settled for £228,317, the amount claimed 
having been £385,656. Notices have been served 
for closing 135 houses, and 121 more are to be 
closed as soon as practicable, leaving 50 houses to 
be occupied and maintained in repair for the present, 


South Morningside School, Edinburgh, which has 
just been completed by the St. Cuthbert and Dean 
School Board, was opened on Monday by Professor 
Masson. The school provides accommodation for 
600 pupils, and the building can be added to without 
interfering with the work of the school when that 
is required. In addition to the ordinary classrooms, 
there ace special rooms for cookery and sewing, 
The architect is Mr, R, Wilson, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


INSANITARY DWELLINGs In OLpHAM,—“ An ex- 
ceedingly bad state of affairs,’ to quote from the 
engineer’s report on the case, was revealed last 
week by an investigation made into the state of 
property in a court off John-street, Oldham, by 
Messrs. Theodore S. MacCallum and E. Codling, 
civil engineers, of Manchester, by order of the 
borough coroner for Oldham. The property is of 
the back-to-back class. The fireplace on the upper 
floor was found to be bricked up air-tight, the 
drains were neither disconnected nor trapped, and 
were in addition so leaky that the sub-soil resembled 
a cesspool. It is to be feared that much property 
of this back-to-back class is in a similar insanitary 
condition, 


Lonpon Water Suppiy.—The Royal Commission 
on the water supply of London resumed its sittings 
on Wednesday, Lord Balfour of Burleigh presiding. 
Mr. Thomas Hawkesley, past-president of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, advocated a periodical 
inspection, in order to prevent waste, and recom- 
mended the formation of storage reservoirs in the 
lower parts of the Thames Valley. Rivers, he said, 
had great self-purifying powers. The water supply 
had never occasioned a cholera epidemic in the 
Metropolis. It wasa remarkable fact the cholera 
always moved up rivers, and did not come down 
them. Mr. Peregrine Birch said a great deal more 
water might be taken from the Thames without 
injury to the river. Sir Frederick Bramwell, C.E., 
expressed the opinion that the consumption of water 
per head per diem in the Metropolis was made to 
appear much larger than it really was, owing to 
waste consequent to a great extent on leakage. 
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The restoration of the Grand Reception-room at 
Windsor Castle, which contains the famous ‘‘ Golden 
Fleece ’’ tapestries, is nearly completed. The cream 
colour of the panelling has been retained, and the 
old gilding revived, and the apartment, which is one 
of the finest among the State Rooms, now presents 
a very handsome appearance. The work is carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Collmann, her 
Majesty's Inspector of the Palace. 


Among purchases recently made for the National 
Portrait Gallery are a study in full length of Lord 
Nelson, drawn in 1802 by Henry Edridge ; a like- 
ness of Thomas Girtin, by John Opie; Viscount 
Castlereagh, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Thomas 
Kiligrew, by Vandyck; John Leech, by Sir John 
Millais; an equestrian sketch in oils of Marl- 
borough, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; and the Earl of 
Lincoln, by Ketel. 


The city council of Bristol have under considera- 
tion a scheme recommended by a committee for 
creating a Greater Bristol. The districts proposed 
to be included embrace St. George, Kingswood, 
Stapleton, Horfield, Westbury, a portion of Hen- 
bury, Shirehampton, and the out-parish of Bed- 
minster, The acreage of the borough would thus 
be increased from 4,971 to 23,000 acres, the total 
population according to the last census would be 
about 272,000, and the rateable value would be 
raised from a million to a million and a quarter. 


The parish church of Minshull, which has recently 
been undergoing renovation, was reopened on 
Tuesday week by the Bishop of Chester. The 
church was built in 1772, and had become 
dilapidated. To Mr. Matthews, builder, of Nant- 
wich, was intrusted the work of renovating the 
exterior, which mainly consisted of the putting on 
of a new roof, the building of new stone pinnacles 
to the tower, and the pointing of the walls. The 
interior of the church has been decorated by Mr. 
Davies, of Nantwich; and the chancel has been 
on with mosaic work. The cost has been over 
£500. 


Birmingham is emulating the example of Man- 
chester by decorating its town hall with paintings 
illustrative of the history of Birmingham. The 
corporation are, says a local journal, setting about 
the undertaking in an original way. No competi- 
tion is announced, and no Royal Academician has 
been approached ; but the cartoons are being pro- 
duced in the School of Art by students under the 
superintendence of the head master, Mr. Taylor. 
The first design, by M. Gehr, is already completed, 
and ready to be transferred to its appointed place. 


The Lord Mayor opened the Camberwell Public 
Baths and Washhouses in Church-street on Satur- 
day afternoon. In the building, which has cost 
£28,575, are 64 private baths for men and 32 for 
women, together with first and second-class swim- 
ming-baths for men, both of equal dimensions—viz., 
120ft. by 35ft. Each of these latter contains 
130,000 gallons of water, and can be completely 
emptied in anhour. There isalso a public laundry, 
which contains 69 washing compartments. Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross, whose design was selected in 
competition three years since, were the architects, 
The zine roofing has been executed by Messrs. 
Holden and Co., of 5, Wood-street, S.W., on their 
| patent unsoldered system, 
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Tue design and appearance of the present 
silver medal given by the Architectural Associa- 
tion being considered by some members of the 
committee unsatisfactory, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
past president, mentioned the matter to Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., who generously offered 
to design a new medal, not as an ordinary com- 
mission, but as a personal gift to the association. 
A model in wax of Mr. Gilbert’s design will be 
on view either at to-night’s conyersazione at the 
Imperial Institute, or at the annual meeting at 
9, Conduit-street a fortnight later. 


We have to announce that two courses of 
lectures will be given on Applied Art by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, F'.R.1.B.A., in the University of 
London. Each course will consist of ten lectures, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 7 to 8.30 p.m. 
The first course will illustrate the application of 
ornament in architectural decoration, and will 
extend from Tuesday, 11th of October, to Thurs- 
day, 10th of November next; both inclusive. 
The second course will treat of vase-form and 
vase-decoration, and will extend from Tuesday, 
15th November, to Thursday, 15th of December. 


The lectures will be illustrated by diagrams, — 


drawings, and photographs, and the fee for both 
courses is £1 1s. Toall students of architecture 
and ornamental art, these lectures by so com- 
petent an authority cannot fail to be instructive. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the members of 
the Birmingham Guild of Handicrafts was held on 
Monday night at the workshop, Lower Priory, 
under the presidency of Councillor A. Dixon. 
The annual report showed that, owing to the 
demolition of the workshop in Lawrence -street, 
and the necessity of carrying on their work in 
temporary premises during the building of the 
new workshop in Sheep-street, the guild had 
been working under some disadvantage during 
the past year. In spite of that, however, the 
membership of various classes had been well 
maintained, and good progress had been made in 
their work. The Treasurer reported that there 
had been a large increase in the sale of work. 
Arrangements had been made with the oe 
of Oxford for the formation in connection wit 
the guild of a course of university extension 
lectures for working men. The recreative classes 
for the winter season reopened on Tuesday even- 
ing. They include drawing, chip-carving, 
carpentering, wood-carving, leather-work, and 
metal work. 

An account of the practices of the building 
trade guilds, which still exist in the remoter 
provinces of Austria, and keep up customs which 
have descended from the Middle Ages, is given 
by Herr Franz Paul Piger, of Iglau, in the 
Bautechnische Zeitschrift of Berlin. In the case 
of Austria, these traditional practices have a 
peculiar political interest, inasmuch as it is by 
means of the trade guilds that German national 
feeling, and the German language itself, has 
been kept alive in districts where the German 
inhabitants would have been absorbed in the 
flood of Slavonic immigration had it not been for 
these trade corporations. Although the trade 
guilds have now no official standing, and a great 
deal of building is executed without their aid, 


they maintain their organisation and many of 


their old customs; and their members, proud of 
their position, look down with contempt upon the 
‘‘ day-work men,’’ whom they regard as ignorant 
interlopers. The principal building corporations 
are those of the masons and carpenters, who have 
never yet been able to settle the question, which 
has harassed them since the Middle Ages, of the 
comparative dignity of the two corporations. At 
present, the rules of the masons’ and carpenters’ 
guilds are nearly the same, and in each, admission 
to membership is only to be had after three years 
of apprenticeship. 


Mn. Percevat, the Agent-General for New 


Zealand in London, forwards a report of the 


Bureau of Industries explanatory of the new 
system of constructing roads and railways by 
what are called co-operative contracts. In these 
a small party of men, generally six in number, 
is allotted a certain section or length of road or 


line; one of them is elected a ‘‘ganger”’ and 


trustee for the others, to deal for them with the 
Government. The Government engineer states 
a price for the portion of work, and, as this is 
done by an unprejudiced officer, it is generally 
accepted without murmur by the men. The 


a 
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results usually have been very satisfactory. Pro- 
gress payments are made fortnightly, for the 
benefit of the men’s families, and the whole 
amount is paid up in cash on the work being 
passed by the engineer. It is the intention of 
the Government to provide small farms of 10 or 
15 acres each for these workmen, in village 
settlements, so that they may be induced to make 
their homes in country districts, and thus in 
some degree to neutralise the centralising ten- 
dency of modern industrial life. 
——_—_ 0 


The Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
Street, W.; and 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 


The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION COURSES of LECTURES, 
CLASSES, and STUDIO INSTRUCTION will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, October 10. 

The Courses are both Elementary and Advanced, and are designed 
to provide a sound professional education, supplementary to that to 
be obtained by the prevailing system of pupilage. The Course, which 
is in four divisions, is progressive and consecutive, and the instruc- 
tion is given by Lecturers and Instructors of known ability. 


Dryrston I. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The Orders of Greek and Roman 
Architecture, Building Materials, Perspective, Physics. 

THE STUDIO.— Drawing from Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Plane 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 

Division If. 

LECTURES and CLASSES,—English Architecture, 
Elementary Ornament and Colour Decoration, Strength of 
Stresses and Strains. 

THE STUDIO.—Designs based upon Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Solid 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings, 

Dryrston III. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The History of Architecture, Materials, 
Colour Decoration, Sanitary Science as applied to Drainage and 
Water Supply. 


Materials, 
Materials, 


THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Build- 
ings, Freehand Drawing from Casts, Perspective and Sciography, 
Constructive Masonry, Criticism Meetings. 


Division IV. 


LECTURES and CLASSES. — The History of Architecture ; 
Sanitary Science—including Ventilation, Lighting and Heating. 
Painting, Sculpture; other Arts allied to Architecture; Professional 
ee, mthuling Legislative Enactments relating to Building 

ontracts. 


THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Buildings, 
Freehand Drawing from Casts, Drawings of Ancient Buildings from 
ries measurement, Graphic Statics and Perspective, Criticism 

eetings. 

EXTRA SUBJECTS, 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—Plane and Solid Geometry, Geology, 
Mensuration, Land Surveying and Leyelling, Chemistry of Building 


Materials, Quantity Surveying—including the Preparation of Eati- 
mates, Discussion Section. 

THE STUDIO.—Sketching and Measuring, 
Colour Class, Water Colour Class, Modelling. 


oA Pamphlet, containing full particulars of the curriculum, may be 
btained free on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, W. Fees must be paid in advance, and 
passes may be obtained at the Offices of the Association, between 


Ten a.m. and Seven p.m, 
ERNEST S. GALE, 
F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, 


| A a 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor T. ROGER SMITH’S LECTURES on ARCHITEC- 
TURE, CONSTRUCTION, and MODERN PRACTICE will be 
resumed in the week be; inning October 9th. 

The Evening Classes fer the Study of BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION and for STRUCTURAL DRAWING and ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING, established at University College by the Carpenters’ 
Company, will be resumed at the same time. These classes meet 
from 7 to 9 p.m., and the fees are extremely moderate. 

For further particulars consult the syllabus, to be obtained at 
Fonte nee Gower-street, W.C.; and at Carpenters’ Hall, 

all, E.C. 


Lordon 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
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__ he recently completed technical schools and free 
library for Ashton-under-Lyne were opened to 
students on Monday. The total cost of the build- 
ings has been £16,000. Messrs. John Eaton and 


Sons, of Ashton, are the architects, 


At a meeting of the town council of Edinburgh 
held on Tuesday a roposal that the burghs of 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello should be merged 
into one municipality was approved generally, and 
it was remitted to the Lord Provost's committee to 
take the whole matter into further consideration 
and to report. 


The election to the Disney Professorship of 
Archeology will take place on December I, at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. The professor is 
required to deliver six lectures at least in the course 
of each academical year. The professorship is 
tenable for five years, and the professor may be 
re-elected ; but the present professor, Canon G. F, 
Browne, does not seek re-election. 


A new Cottage Hospital has been erected at 
Warminster, and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, which has been carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 


M, Vital Gabriel Dubray, the Parisian sculptor, 
died on Tuesday, at the age of 74. He studied 
under the younger Ramey, was engaged on the 
Jeanne d’Arc memorial at Orleans, and executed 
Statues of Napoleon, Sully, Lannes, and other 
celebrities. 


The portrait of Sir Henry Macandrew, ex-Pro- 
vost of Inverness, painted by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., was presented to the corporation of 
Inverness by the subscribers on Friday. It will be 
hung in the town hall of that city. 


Elementary Water 


Hon. Secs, 


THE BUILDING NEWs. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EDINBURGH.—Designs for a memorial to the late 
Lord JusticeeGeneral Inglis, to be erected within 
the walls of St. Giles’s Cathedral, have just been 
sanctioned. The memorial, designed by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, architect, takes the form of a 
marble tablet with 17th-century features. Like 
the Montrose memorial, recently erected from ths 
same architect’s designs, the memorial to the Lord 
Justice-General will be executed in varied coloured 
marbles and alabasters. It will be placed ‘on 
the east wall of the Preston aisle. The 
principal feature of the memorial is a central 
panel, the background of which will be a slab 
of Emperor’s red marble. On this is super- 
imposed a piece of drapery in white alabaster, 
looped up at the middle and at the sides, and on 
which is carved the following inscription :—‘‘ In 
memory of the Right Hon. John Inglis, of Glen- 
corse, Lord Justice-Goneral of Scotland, Lord 
President of the Court of Session. Born August 
21st, 1810; died August 20th, 1891.77 On each 
side of the panels are shields on ornamental back- 
grounds, one bearing the arms of the University of 
Edinburgh, and the other those of the University 
of Glasgow. In the centre of the pedestal panel 
are two figures supporting a shield bearing the 
heraldic insignia of the College of Justice, and in 
small panels, immediately under the base of the 
columns, are shields with the arms of the Universi- 
ties of St. Andrew’sand Aberdeen. The crowning 
feature of the tablet is a shield within a circle, 
carrying the personal arms of the deceased, and 
surmounted by the family crest—a lion rampant. 
The height of the monument wil! be 9ft., and its 
width 7ft. 
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Trade Petys, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Lonpon District Copz or Working RULES,— 
The United Trade Committee of Carpenters and 
Joiners have forwarded a circular to all builders in 
the Metropolitan district, drawing attention to the 
code of working rules for carpenters and joiners in 
the London district, agreed to and signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Central Association of Master 
Builders, and a representative of that trade (together 
with representatives of other trades), at conference 
convened for that purpose on June 10th and 23rd, 
1892, They remind employers that the new code, 
the leading points in which are now well-known to 
our readers, will come into operation throughout 
the twelve miles radius from Charing Cross on and 
after the 7th day of November next. 


Lonpon Burnpinc Trapes Frprration.—In 
spite of a downpour of rain, some four or five 
thousand of those engaged in various departments 
of the building trades took part on Sunday in a 
march to, and demonstration in, Hyde Park, the 
object of which was to celebrate the federation of 
the trades, and to discuss the steps to be adopted 
in view of the new arrangements which, as a result 
of lengthy conferences between those interested, 
come into force on the 7th of November. Four 
waggons had been set apart as ‘ platforms,” the 
respective chairmen being Messrs. D. Hennessey, 
Jeffrey, W. Baines, and L. Hall. A resolution was 
adopted pledging the federation to stand by the 
new rules, and to give both moral and financial 
support to any of the federated trades which might 
not participate in the advanced wages and shorter 
hours which are features of the new arrangements. 


Nztson, Lancs.—The strike of plumbers at 
Nelson, Lancashire, has been settled on the men’s 
terms, and work was resumed on Monday, the 
employers having agreed to transfer the plumbing 
apprentices objected to to the operative painters’ 
department of their workshops. 


0 <= 9. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—tThis cooling Ointment 
perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy for 
Overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and bronchitis 
may be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom banished 
by Holloway’s simple and effective treatment. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


ZT. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with 

reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. “ Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 59 years. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONK.—The Stone 


from these Carries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature ag the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information iven, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Ma‘ let, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand. W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 

Quarries Well Opened 3 Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 

Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free, 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


'—GCEEE 


CHIPS, 


The chairman of the Oldham School Board 
opened last week the new extensions of ths West- 
wood board schools, The works have been carried 
out by the executors of the late E. Whittaker, of 
Rochdale-road, Oldham, from plans by Messrs. 
Winder and Taylor, Union-street, Oldham. 


The Bishop of London unveiled the memorial 
window to Mr. W.H. Smith in the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields yesterday (Thursday) after- 
noon at four o’clock. 


A new hotel is about to be built at Llangam- 
march Wells, Radnorshire, at a cost of £20,000. 
It will contain about 700 beds, and the usual general 
accommodation, Mr. T. P. Martin, of Swansea, is 
the architect, 


New carved oak choir-stalls, executed by Mr. J. 
Sharp, of Westbourne, and a wrought-iron screen 
and gate to chancel, were erected on St. Michael’s 
Day in St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth, from 
designs by Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A. 


The Oldham town council have passed a resolu- 
tion empowering the town clerk to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£200,000, to cover the cost of constructing sewage 
works. 


Extensive works of sewerage are being carried 
out for the Royton local board. The scheme of 
sewerage was originally designed by the late Mr, R. 
Vawser, C.E., and is being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore S. McCallum, of Man- 
chester. 


The new infirmary buildings at Aberdeen were 
opened by Princess Louise on Tuesday. The 
present is the sixth reconstruction of the buildings 
on the existing site since the foundation in 1739, 
The architect for the present work was Mr. Kelly. 


M. Emile Signol, the painter, died on Wednesday, 
aged 88. He studied under Gros, and a number of 
his pictures are at Versailles and in Paris churches, 
He entered the Academy of Fine Arts in 1860. 


A public inquiry relative to an application of the 
town council of Rochdale for sanction to borrow 
£77,000 will be ‘opened to-day (Friday) by Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, engineering inspector of the Local 
Government Board. The £77,000 is made up of 
two items—£65,000 for gasworks purposes, and 
£12,000 for purposes of street widening and im- 
provement. ° 


In the case of the application for discharge from 
bankruptcy, made on behalf of John Edwards and 
David Edwards, trading as Edwards Brothers, of 
Treherbert, builders, the order of discharge has 
been suspended for six months, ending December 16, 
1892. In the case of George Egbert Thomas, sur- 
viving partner of the late tirm of Charles Thomas 
and Sons, of West Cowes, I.W., the discharge has 
Las suspended for twelvé months, ending May 4, 
1893. 


Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., F.S.I., M.S.A., of 
Westminster, has just been appointed lecturer on 
Hygiene, and commences a course of lectures on 
Oct. 13 at Cheshunt, Herts, for the Cheshunt 
Technical Education Committee. Mr. Tidman is 
also lecturer for Essex on the same subject. 


TENDERS. 


*,.*" Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Barxa.—For constructing a wall and railings at the 
west end of Lower Common in Park-lane, for the city 
council :— 

Long and Sons (accepted) £219 5 0 
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BiccteswapDe.—For alterations and additions and a 
new furnace chimney shaft at the Union Workhouse, 


Biggleswade. Mr. E. ee Sandy, architect :— 
Willmott, Hitchin ... £1.19) 0 O 
Bedhouse, Stotfold . 1114 0 0 
Coleman, "Bedford 998 0 O 
Ruffell, Biggleswade 975 0 O 
French’ and Ellwood, Sandy* 987 0 0 


* Accepted. 

Brixton, §.W.—For erection of new theatre, for the 
Brixton Theatre Company, Limited. Messrs. Crewe and 
Sprague, Fitzalan Hous2, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C., 
architects. Quantities by Messrs. Brunsden and Hender- 
son, 47, Pall Mall, 8.W. :— 


Veale, G., and Co, ... £14,890 0 0 
Jarvisand Sons .., 14,777 0 0 
Newmans Limited .. 13,990 0 O 
Bush, A., and Sons 13,879 0 0 
Martin, Wells, and Co. 13,700 0 0 
Allen and Sons 13,465 0 0 
Colls and Sons a 13,415 0 0 
Young and Londale 12,977 0 0 
Kirk and Randall . 12,720 0 0 


(Architects estimate, £12, 50>. ) 
BroceLey.—For new choir stalls at St. Peter’s Church, 
Wickham-road, Brockley, 8.E. Mr. John Jas. Downes, 
11, The Parade, Lewisham, ch a 8.E., architect :— 


Dorey, J., and Co. £403 0 0 
Hawes, G. 298 10 0 
Lorden, W. Ei? “and Son (accepted) 269 0 0 


CHADWELL Heatu.—For the erection of a row of four 
cottages at Chadwell Heath, near Iiford, for the Great 
Eastern Railway Company :— 

Rogers and Robson, Brentwool (accepted). 


Dartrorp.—For new closets and sanitary matters 
under the Public Health Act, at Normandy Wharf, 
Ravensbourne -street, Deptford, for Mr. Walter C. 
Mockford. Mr. John Jas. Downes, 11, The Parade, 
Lewisham, High rose, 8.E., arohitedt and. surveyor :— 

Wilson, A. £82 10 0 


Deprtrorp.—For the erection or new closets, &c., under 
the Public Health Act, at 292, Lower-road, Deptford, for 
Messrs. Slazenger and Son. Mr. John Jas. Downes, 
11, The Parade, Lewisham, High-road, §8.E., architect 
and surveyor :— 

Wilson, A. aie aba sae Se EA Et) 
Best, 8. R. ae 94 5 6 


Devon.—For constructing new bay windows throughout 
the County Asylum, for the Devonshire County Council :— 
Phillips, H. (accepted). 


East Fincutty.—For repairs and painting to lodges 
and greenhouses at the Cemetery, for the Islington Burial 
Board. Mr. F. H. Barfield, F.8.I., M.S.A., 56, Lancas- 
ter-road, Stroud Green, N., architect and|surveyor :— 


ee 


Torring, N. C., jun. Ree meee 250 OrnO 
Stevens Brothers 2°65 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst, Highgate-road* 139 10 0 


* Accepted, 


East Fincuiey.—For erection of a cottage lodge, &c., 
at Irish Corner, for the Islington Burial Board. Mr. F. H. 
Barfield, F.S.I., M.S8.A., 56, Lancaster-road, Stroud 
Green, N., architect and surveyor :— 


Marchant and Hirat .. ea £358 0 0 
Stevens Bro-hers aa rn “- 357. 0.0 
Plowman, C. ... wae Sho 355 0 0 
McFarlane Brothers ... ~ = 852 0 0 
Wheeler and Co. bee aH Pe 839 10 0 
Cooper, H. 337 0 0 
Houghton, E, and Son, Laneaster- 

road (accepted ) 289 0 0 


Great YARmouta.—For additions to Cobholm Island 
School, for the Great Yarmouth school board. Messrs, 
Bottle ‘and Olley, architects. ae antities by the architects: 


Bray, F. W. =. aah £428 0 0 
Barnard, M. .., an 415 17 6 
Eastoe, R. re Ae aus 376 18 0 
Beech, G. W. ane ak he 874 0 0 
Grimble, T. ; aoe ane ave 874 0 0 
Moore, J. a * ae a 369 0 0 
Cooper, I. S. ee ses 362 17 0 
Leggett, J. (accepted) 352 0 0 


Geaear Yarmouru.—For additions to Runham Vaux- 
hall School, for the Great Yarmonth school board. 
Messrs. Bottle and Olley, architects. Quantities by the 


architects :— 
Eastoe, R. a mA aS £445 8 O 
Bray, W.... “1 ies aoe 444 0 0 
Grimble, T. A ot co <5 418 0 0 
Cooper, I.8. ... Ar is 55 412 0 0 
Beech, G. W. ... ace ~s 410 0 0 
Moore, J ay ae “rid 405 0 0 
Leggett, J. cap “a0 sae 399 0 0 


Hicu Wycomss.—For alterations to business premises, 
sore ae Harvey. Mr. Thos. Thurlow, High Wycombe, 
architec 


Flint, H.... oe Dl 20.0: 
Hunt, (Be ie ay “9 ove ane 294 0 0 
Gibson, G. H. oer nc nee 288 0 0 
Loosley, W. Ri, mae 54 275 14 0 
Harris, J. T. (accepted) nee eas 264 0 0 


Hien Wycomse.—For the erection of bakehouse, busi- 
mess premises, residence, and villa attached, for Mr. 
Benjamin Channer. Mr. Thos, Thurlow, High Wycombe, 
architect :— 


Loosley, W. R. (accepted) ane 1.24900 
Baker’s oven :— 
Kirkby, J. (accepted) =) ess 110 0 0 


High Wycompes.—For erection of new chair manu- 
facturing premises at High Wycombe, for Messrs. J. 
Cox and Son. Mr. Thos. Thurlow, High Wycombe, 


architect :— 
Hunt, GC. H. a. ans o0e ee £2,640 0 O 
Flint, H. 2,277 0 0 
Loosley W. Re , Son, and Pearce . ae 2,023 0 0 
Harris, H. AG 1,936 0 0 
Nash and Sons. 1928 10 0 
Gibson, G. H. (accepted) . ote 1,904 0 0 


eS 
a 


Hica Wycouns.—For the re-erection of the Corpora- 
tion Arms. for Messrs. Wheeler and Co, Wycombe 
Brewery. Mr. Thos. Thurlow, High Wycombe, archi- 


tect :— 
Hunt, C. H. (accepted) £1,293 15 0 


Istinaton.—For alterations to restaurant, confectioners” 
shop, bakehouse, &2., for Messrs. Galloway and Son, 230, 
Upper-street, Islington. Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, 6, War- 
wick-court, High Holborn, W.©.. architect. Quantities 
by Mr. A, Johnson, 5’, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate- 
circus, E.C. : 


Godden .. i oe oe ww. £2952 0 0 
Shurmer As 2,736 0 0 
Wontner, Smith, and Son .. “ ae 2,684 0 O 
Bywaters Se oe ven 2,560 0 0 
Drew and Cadman ... + ~e 2,455. 0 0 
Hall, Bent ang Co. oa as 2,43) 0 0 
Anley, J. Ae as ne 2,372 0 0 


LicaFrieLp.—For building a new dining-hall, kitchen, 
laundry, and other works to the workhouse, Lichfield. 
Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, A.R.I.B.A., architect :— 


Harley, J., and Son, Smethwick... £3,525 0 0 
Hodges, G., Burton-on-Trent... 3,520 0 0 
Whittome, A, F., Stafford exe 3,498 0 0 
Parnell, J., and Son, Rugby 3,478 0 0 
Varlow, J., Burton-on-Trent... 3,472 0 0 
Lowe, T., & Son, Burton-on-Trent* 3,287 0 0 
Walkerdine, W., Derby+ 2, 86) 00 


. Accepted. + Withdrawn. - 


Loypoy.—For alterations and additions to 1a, Sidney- 
stret, Goswell read, for Mr. Evans. Mr. E. J. Harrison, 
70 and 72, Chancery-lane, architect :— 


Lilley and Lilley oa a eo. £598 0 0 
Burton ... Ace a 361 0 0 
Houghton, E, and Son PY. “ee 837 0 0 
Ward and Lamble ... oon ite 327 0 0 
Holbrook oF ona ove 825 0 0 
Lonpvon.—For alterations and repairs to offices, 60, 
New Broad-street, City. Mr. H. Riches, 3, 9, Crooked danse 


King William-street, E.C., aes _ 
Boyd,C.H. .. «» £18810 0 
Osborn and Sons (accepted)... a 129 0 0 


Loypoy.—For rebuilding offices and ware-rooms, No. 


24, Lawrence-lane, City, for Mr. P. Edwards. Mr. 
Herbert Knight, 129, Cheapside, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Rualt and Young i 

Bailey, H. (accepted) we £8279 0 0 


Lonpoy.—For alterations and additions to 33 and 35, 
baie? s-road, Peckham, for Mr. Josiah Messent. Mr. 
J.C. Reynolds, 30, Cnnberwel eae nS an 


Ansell ate £797 0 
Young and Lonsdale .. are eee 750 ° 0 
Cox, J. and H.. 4 owe ae 735 0 0 
Balaam Bros. ... aes woe ooo 729 0 0 
Smith ... me ee ee a 686 0 0 
Parxer ... a roe PER iH 665 0 0 
Ditcham Bros. ... “ee o. 65669 0 O 


LING AND 


GOPPE 


ROOFING 


(UPON OUR PATENT SYSTEM) 


WITHOUT SOLD 
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THE BUILDING NEWS§)oble: by the other, that foliage and 


flowers, as subjects of decoration for our 
AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. surfaces, pre Feng in Pradple, pnd. des 
ading. All this is very puzzling, and we 

VOL. LXUL=No. 1971. carieteeomiss that so ose efforts by our 

ne ean chief decorative artists should be so com- 

FRIDAY. OCTOBER 14, 1892. pletely contradictory and confusing. Modern 

é : decoration has failed to harmonise with our 
great architectural edifices, owing to the 
want ofa general agreement. So long as we 
tolerate mere literalism which copies nature 
and applies it as decoration, we cannot 
expect to find any great ornamentalist such 
as those which graced the period of the 
Italian Renaissance, for such a system 
neither implies invention nor imagination. 
All ornament must be more or less cen- 
ventional, and there has been no art without 
conyention. Hyentherealist when hesucceeds 
uses the very means he affects to despise ; he 
has to adapt a loaf or a flower to a given 
position, and to treat it after the manner of 
the material, whether it be of wood, or stone, 
or metal, or textile fabric. The new directory 
of the Department of Science and Art gives 
some adyice—good as far as it goes. It 
deduces laws of ornament from the observa- 
tion of nature, and of good ornament it 
shows that the parts of plants are set out on 
a geometrical basis seen in the section of 
ef theological belief as to which is the|stalks, buds, fruits, &c.; and in the plans 
right and wrong. ‘These people are like/of flowers, that the arrangement of leaves 
those text-idolaters who will see nothing | and flowers are also on a geometrical basis. 
beyond their own narrow view of what suits! Keeping this law in mind, the ornamental 
them the best, and who refuse to learn any- | artist can develop it, always bearing in mind 
thing of the great past, or the history of the | the fitness of ornament for its place. Weare 
means by which the documents or laws have; glad to admit that we do not see such 
been formed and handed down. They take | monstrosities now as baskets of fruit on 
to a certain theory of ornament or colour carpets, or modelled representations shaded 
because they know no other, or have made | up on wall-papers; but we find still a want 
few inquiries as to the different schools that ' of conventionalising power, which implies a 
haye existed; but all this confusion has! study of plants and flowers and other organic 
arisen from the great ‘‘ split-up” of the arts, | objects. Many designs we see for decoration 
and the notion since current that art and | show a total absence of anything like adapta- 
ornament are things apart altogether from | tion, or the selection of the right plants for 
utility, and that ornament of any kind can | particular purposes. The material ought to 
be applied to an object or a building, as an'suggest the kind of plant. Jor textile 
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ornament as applied to the decoration 
of buildings prevail amongst the profession. 
The fact is, that almost anything is thought 
to be decorative which has a certain degree 
of repetition of form, or contrast of colours. 
A stencilled frieze or a powdered wall, any 
repeat of a senseless pattern; a little colour 
and gilding, equally devoid of harmony, is 
called ‘‘decoration.” And why? Form and 
colour appeal to most mindsin very much the 
same way as religious sentiment or music 
does. Eyeryone thinks that he understands 
all about it, and that his own notions of 
what ought to be are right, notwithstanding 
all that artists and scholars of every age 
have done and said to the contrary; and we 
haye now as much bigotry as to what is 
good and bad-ornament as there is in matters 


ordinary person without any taste might fabrics, such as cottons and muslins, the 


paper a room and call it decorated. delicate growths like poppies, grasses and 

Perhaps we cannot wonder so much at the! ferns, and light flowers are cartainly more 
general ignorance on questions of art when | appropriate; for wood and stone, the oak and 
we consider the number of different ideas similar massive plant forms. Adaptation 
put’ forward by theorists; the want of a | should not overlook the character and growth 
knowledge of the principles, and the yague | of the plant. Some leaves and flowers are 
and indefinite teaching that has been fol-| more suitable for horizontal, some for vertical 
lowed. When we seo one scheme of decora- | positions, as they show in their growth these 
tion, say, for a vestibule or a room, totally | tendencies ; other plants and flowers are 
different to another, both in the kind of} better for large surfaces of walls, or ceilings. 
pattern and the colour, employed in the same | These are principles necessary for all decora- 
building, we are constrained to ask Which is tion, whether realistic or conventional, and 
the right principle? Hach decorator can ex- | in this wider sense, indeed, all ornament 
plain in his own manner the principle which , must be natural. Only our great decorative 
has guided him. They cannot both be right, | artists have the ability to select the most 
and they may be both wrong. [For example, | appropriate and beautiful folial and floral 
in wall decoration we may have a paper in|forms, to abstract from them all that is 
which the diagonal distribution of pattern as | characteristic, and adapt them to the material 
a diaper is adopted in one room, and another | and position; and for modern examples we 
of the same height and proportion on which} may point to the works of Morris, Burne 
the vertical arrangement of ornament is| Jones, Crane, and their followers. Panels and 
marked. They cannot both be based on right] inclosed spaces, bands, and friezes are too 
principles. Or, again, we see one design in | often left to the taste of the painter or so-called 
which the parts are balanced, another in| decorator, who is content to fill up the space 
which they are scattered over the surface. | with meaningless scroll-work, honeysuckle, 
The dogmatic assertions of professional|frets, and other conventional ornament. 
decorators cannot be refuted by the public} Whether a panel in a wall or a ceiling, the 
who pay. Like rival medical theories, they | space is one requiring a skilful arrangement 
admit of no solution, except that in the] of lines, either of straight lines or curves. 
latter instance there is the orthodox theory to| The student will find this subject analysed 
fall back upon, whereas in ornament the] and treated in Mr. Lewis F. Day’s ‘‘ Planning 
followers of one school are almost as powerful}of Ornament,” and in Mr. J. Ward’s 
as those of another. One repudiates the|‘‘ Principles of Ornament,” edited by Prof. 
other, and the young student is puzzled by| Aitchison, A.R.A., from which he may 
the contradictory opinions he finds in books | derive some assistance. Persian borders and 
no less than by the absence of all law and | Italian cinque-cento pilasters and panels, are 
principles he finds in actual examples. As| the best examples to follow, though for plain 
an instance, how can he accept, without con- | surface ornament the Saracenic or Moresque 
siderable limitations, the utterances of the|diapers are very appropriate. How many 
two opposite schools, the naturalistic and the] abortive attempts one sees in the mural 
conventional? By one we are explicitly told | decoration of churches, devoid of all character 
that exactly in proportion as the reference to| and scale. Chancel walls are som :times de- 
nature becomes more direct, the art becomes 


corated by diapers, checkers, and powdering, ' 
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but are so mechanically done that they 
only produce monotony and disappointment 
when viewed close. The scale is often too 
large. We are glad to find the subject of 
the application of ornament in architectural 
decoration is to be taken up in a course of 
lectures by Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.LB.A., 
at the University of London. 

Then, also in colouring we find a total 
disregard of any laws as to primaries, 
secondary and tertiary colours. How 
seldom we find the painter-decorator has 
studied anything but his own taste in select- 
ing the colour or paper of his wall, quite 
oblivious of the particular tone comple- 
mentary to the remaining hues em- 
ployed. The architectural decorator has 
most to do with secondary and tertiary 
scales. Citrons and russets and terracotta 
tints haye all their proper relation with their 
complementaries, which ought to be present, 
and the tone of each should be balanced 
by the other colours to produce harmony. 
We often see a reddish terracotta without its 
corresponding complementary, the effect of 
which mars the whole scheme of colour. One 
colour happens to be in excess, and the whole 
harmony is destroyed. 


<= 4 


SOUTHWARK LIBRARY COMPETI- 
TION. 


HE designs now on view at the vestry 
hall, Borough Market, for the proposed 
public library are seven in number, and show 
some good, if mot ingenious, planning. As 
we stated last week, the Library Commis- 
sioners haye given the first premium to »Mr. 
John Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street ; the 
second premium has been awarded to the 
design of Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston under 
the motto ‘‘ Well Lighted,” and the third 
premium to the design of Mr. 8. R. J. Smith 
under the motto of ‘‘Q,” but we are 
not informed which design is likely to 
be carried out. The site is nearly a 
square—a corner plot situated between 
Southwark Bridge-road and Union-street, 
both of those frontages being open. Mr. 
John Johnson’s design places the main 
entrance in the centre of Southwark Bridge- 
road front, with the librarian’s entrance at 
the south end, between which entrances is 
the committee and librarian’s room, 19ft. by 
15ft. The public hall isspacious, and thelobby 
and staircase behind the librarian’sroom derive 
their light from a skylight. The newspaper 
room, d7ft. by 23ft. = 1,311ft. super., is 
ranged along Union-street on the north side, 
and lighted by six side-windows, besides one 
at the end; the lending library is in the 
rear, 37ft. by 34ft. 6in., with the borrowers’ 
lobby in front of main entrance under the 
staircase. Glazed partitions dividing these 
rooms are shown, supported by piers or 
iron columns, which are also introduced 
between the news-room and staircase-hall. 
Coil cases are shown for heating along these 
partitions, and the tables of newsroom are 
placed crosswise in two rows, each for ten 
readers. The lighting of the lending 
library has been effected by a skylight 
along the rear portion of the room, and by 
setting back the west boundary wall on the 
upper floor, the same wall being carried 
by iron columns in the lending library—an 
arrangement that is necessitated by the 
premises built up to the site on the west side. 
The first floor shows a large reference 
library extending over the lending library 
and end of newsroom, 34ft. by 18ft. and 23ft. 
by 37f{t. A youths’ reading-room, 23ft. by 
19ft. Gim., occupies the front portion at the 
corner of the two streets, and a suggested 
magazine-room is placed over the librarian’s 
room and hall, 33ft. by 20ft., with a bay 
window over the entrance. The staircase is 
separated from this room by a glazed parti- 
tion, and a similar partition separates the 
reference library from the youths’ room. 
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Although the arrangement is compact, there 
is rather a cramped landing, and the attend- 
ant’s room would haye been more desirable 
in a central position below. The second 
floor is given up to the librarian, except the 
rear portion, which is roofed over. The front 
elevation is in an ornate Italian style, 
with a small clock turret over the entrance, 
but the fenestration and pilasters have a 
crowded appearance, and we think too much 
elaboration has been attempted, as in the 
angle pinnacle at the corner of streets. The 
Union-street facade is even less pleasing on 
account of the drop inthe roof level. ‘‘ Well 
Lighted,” by Mr. H. H. Langston, nephew, 
we hear, of the clerk of the Commissioner, 
has a centre public entrance in the main 
frontage leading to a central square hall, 
with staircase on the left. On the right 
hand is the newsroom, 34ft. by 27ft., lighted 
in front and along the Union-street side. 
The lending library on the rear side has its 
entrance and lobby facing the hall, and is 
50ft. by 24ft., with windows at the north and 
south ends, the latter obtained by setting in 
the outer wall on that side and bya skylight 
which forms a lean-to on the next floor. The 
private passage to library in connection with 
that official’s entrance on south side is con- 
venient. On the first floor the reference 
library occupies the space over the lend- 
ing library and part of newsroom, and 
is 41ft. by 39ft. 6in., exclusive of 
landing out of one corner. In front 
are the youths’ and ladies’ reading-rooms, 
The reference library has a lantern light, 
besides end windows. The external treat- 
ment of brick and terracotta is simple, 
mullioned windows and gables in front, but 
the elevations haye a bare look. The author 
puts the cost of the building at £4,000, and 
£1,000 for fittings. The stepping back of 
the building in the section on the south side 
os been resorted to for lighting the lower 
oors. 

Mr. S. R. J. Smith’s design, which takes 
the third premium under letter ‘‘Q.,” has 
undoubtedly the best plan. The entrance is 
in front at the Union-street end, with the 
librarian’s at the corner; the entrances and 
staircases are compactly brought together with 
side-lights, and there is a step entrance from 
Union-street down to the basement—a very 
desirable access, unprovided for by other 
designs. An 8ft. entrance has the borrowers’ 
lobby on the left hand, convenient for the 
public use, and the remainder of the front is 
the lending library, lighted by four wide 
windows, a wood and glass partition sepa- 
rating it from the newsroom, behind which 
is kept one story high and top-lighted ; 
the cases and desks are placed crosswise. 
Opposite the entrance is the librarian’s room. 
The first floor has the reference library in 
front, lighted by windows on the front and 
back sides, with a gallery round it, a lantern 
light being shown over the newspaper room, 
Above are the librarian’s rooms. A spiral 
staff-stairs and lifts are shown. This design 
1s accompanied by plans showing the fresh- 
air inlets under windows and foul-air extract 
flues at the ends, Tobin’s tubes, and the gas 
and hot-water arrangements. The external 
design of three stories in front is of brick 
and terracotta or stone dressings. There is 
an order on corbels on the first-floor story, 
and an attic and high roof. The character 
is suitable for a library, the return side 
being of two stories, and the newsroom 
behind one story. There are two other well- 
studied sets marked ‘Q,” by the same 
author; one of these has a centre entrance 
and hall arrangement, with the lobby 
on the left; a newsroom, 1,200sq.ft., on 
right side; and lending library on the left, 
top lighted, with librarian’s entrance at the 
left corner of front. The reference library 
(1,500sq.ft.) above is along the front, with 
youths’ room at back of stairs in Union- 
street inareturn wing. Plainer, but artisti- 
cally treated, brick elevations, with elliptical 


headed mullioned windows on first floor, are 
shown. A tower and turret break the out- 
line. The front is set back over the ground 
story, forming a lean-to roof in elevation. 
The librarian’s room is placed at end of hall 
on ground floor, thus insuring supervision. 


A third arrangement puts the entrance to 


left of front, with large hall and borrowers’ 
lobby to right. The lending library forms 
a large square room, with windows in 
front and to Union-street, 1,200sq.ft., the 
counter projecting into it. The newsroom 
is at the back, occupying the whole length, 
and lighted by lantern, a wood-and-glass 
partition dividing it from hall and lending 
library. The librarian’s entrance isin Union- 
street side, and is made to project into the 
lending library at the corner. The latter 
room is partly lighted by a lantern in the 
centre. The elevations tinted show a plain 
pilasteredfront. ‘‘ 1 inacircle” is an artistic 
Italian design of the astylar type, of stone, 


with high-tiled and hipped roof, broken by 


lofty chimney-stacks. A bold eayes-cornice, 
with deep frieze in relief underneath, and the 
grouping of windows and a nice entrance 
doorway give a picturesque and pleasing 
effect. The plan has merit; the entrance 
hall and lobby are in the centre, with news- 
room on the Union-street side, and a youths’ 
room on the left of entrance, with a square 
lending library of one story occupying the 
south-west corner, lighted through a large 
circular domical glass roof. The reference 
library is placed along Union-street, with 
librarian’s office and staircase hall above. 
The latter would be better on the ground- 
floor, and the domical roof of lending library 
would be a source of expense in repairing. 
‘(A ” is another set of plans, the author of 
which has unwisely followed the oblique 
lines of side street in the walls, which spoils 
the plan. The elevation is not improved by 
the peculiar circular cornered windows 
divided by mullions. 

It is probable the Commissioners may see 
fit to revise their decision before any steps 
are taken. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—VII. 


Decrease of Unit-Pressure on Successive Offsets 
Downwards. 


S the area of each successive footing course 
downwards increases, the incumbent unit- 
pressure of their loads decreases in a correspond- 
ing ratio. Consequently the projection of the 
successive ofisets, assuming them to be of mate- 
rial of uniform transverse strength, may increase 
in the proper ratio, or the thickness of the foot- 
ing course may likewise decrease, as the trans- 
verse stress acting on the offsets is less at the 
bottom course than at the top course of the 
footings. 

Fig. 16 shows a series of four-footing courses, 
numbered from the uppermost downwards. 
There is a proportionate increase of unit-pres- 
sure upwards from the bottom footing course of 
the foundations corresponding to the projection 
of the offsets. If the offsets vary in proportion 
to correspond with the changes of the unit-pres- 
sure on each successively, it will be inversely as 
the unit-pressure. Thus, if the unit-pressure be 
double, the projection of the offset would be 
the one half, It is not usual in ordinary 
practice to make any difference in the 
projection of the offsets; but in certain cases of 
massive walling or isolated piers, foundations for 
columns, stanchions, &c., the upper courses of 
the footings are made proportionately thicker 
than the lower ones. In extensive buildings, 
using flagstones for this purpose which are 
quarried at a great distance, considerable eco- 
nomy may thus be effected. The bottom course, 
in all cases, should be extra thick, on account of 
the difficulty and uncertainty of at all times 
securing uniformly solid bedding, especially when 
it consists of ‘‘landings’’ or flagstones of large 
dimensions, and likewise because of the weaken- 
ing effect produced on some kinds of stone, 
brick, &c., by submergence in moist or water- 
logged soils. 

Latio of Changes of Unit-Pressure.—For the 
benefit of the tiro, the following example of the 
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decrease of pressure downwards on the footing 
courses may be useful. Assume the wall load W, 
Fig. 16, acting at its base to be 3 tons per square 
foot of its area. The position of the section 
giving this area is indicated by the arrow-point. 
The area of the cross-section at this point, if it 
be 2ft. wide, is 2sq.ft. per foot lineal of the wall ; 
therefore 3 x 2 = 6 tons of pressure per foot run 


ftonpensg gees | 


Fig, 16. 


of the wall. If the first footing course project 
6in. beyond each side of the wall, making its 
breadth 8ft. lineal, and its area 3sq.ft. per foot 
run of the wall, then 6 tons + 3ft. = 2 tons 
pressure per square foot over its area. The 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th footing course projections add suc- 
cessively lft. to 3ft., making the respective 
footing areas 4, 5, and 6sq.ft. per foot run of the 
wall. These areas divided into the 6 tons give 
14, 14, and 1 ton for the corresponding pressures. 
The above proportions will be seen at a glance in 
the annexed tabular form. Assume the position 
of the statical axis of the imposed loads to be 
indicated by the arrow W, Fig. 16, and that the 
entire projection of the lowest footing base on 
the left side of the arrow is divided into six equal 
parts, two of these projections are in the half- 
wall, and four of them in the successive offsets 
of the footing courses. 


Ratio of Pressure in 
Area— Base Area. inverse ratio. 


.. 3 tons per sq. ff. 
Last ” ” ; 
<? 1 ” ” 

», Third ,, ” a ” ” 

», Fourth ,, ” e ” ” 

The projections of the footings on the rig t- 
hand side of the figure are similar. 

In practice, the proportions of imposed loads to 
the footing area must be corrected by taking into 
account the additional loads due to the weight of 
the materials of which the successive footing 
courses consist. 


Transverse Distribution of Footing Arzas.—The 
pressure of the weight of the wall itself, and of 
the imposed loads derived from roofs, floors, and 
special features of the engineering, structural, or 
architectural design, and from fittings, furni- 
ture, storage, live loads, or incidental loads or 
other source of accumulative weight or pressure, 
such as the vertical component of wind-force, 
&c., is discharged upon the footings. The 
static resultant of this accumulation of pressures 
marks the static axis of the wall; and when it 
passes down through the geometrical centre of 
the wall, the footings should project equally on ~ 
both sides of the wall; but as this rarely occurs 
in practice, it is necessary in designing the foot- 
ings to find the precise position of the statical 
centre, in order that the footings shall project 
equally on both sides of the statical plane of the — 
wall. The method of accomplishing this will be — 
considered further on. a 


Pier Footings.—In the case of isolated pier 
footings having projections on four or more sides, — 
according to the shape of its horizontal section, — 
the offsets must project equally from the static 
axis of the imposed loads. The projections must 
be proportioned to the area resulting from the 
all-round equal offsets of the successive footing 
courses when the static axis coincides with the 
geometrical centre of the horizontal section of - 
the pier; but when, from necessity, arising from 
any incidental cause, the static axis of the im- 
posed loads is eccentric of the geometric section 
of the pier, the disposition of the projections m 


4 


», First footing course = § or 
” = 6 or 
= 


Of half-wall......se+. = iol 


», Second ,, 
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cornice of the horizontal entablature of the 
seventh story (counting the lowest story as the 
first) is therefore 155ft. above the ground level. 
The overhang of the wall is therefore about one 
horizontal in 13°88 vertical. The lower story 
walls are 13ft. thick; the seventh story wall is 
about half of that thickness. The tower is con- 
structed ‘throughout of marble. The centre of 
gravity of the wall on the overhanging side is 
about d5ft. within the edge of the footing. The 
centre of gravity of the mass is about 17ft. 
further in, and is ‘about 7ft. out of plumb—that 
is, it lies within the middle third of the base. 
To secure stability in the above conditions, the 
safe supporting power of the soil must not be 
exceeded. The materials and mode of construc- 
tion must also be sound and durable. 

Bond-stones in Masonry and Brich Piers.—We 
frequently observe slender piers of brickwork, 
which sustain heayy loads, to be built without 
bond-stones covering their entire cross-section at 
suitable intervals in their height. When there 
is a maximum unit pressure upon the pier, such 
bond-stones serve to equalise and transmit the 
pressure over the entire area of the section 
throughout its length, and thereby prevent 
splitting or fracturing. Special care should be 
taken to impose the loads upon such piers exactly 
central, so as to be transmitted down through its 
vertical axis. If loads act eccentrically upon a 
slender pier, or column, or stanchion, its strength 
may be reduced to about one-third of its normal 
strength, which reduction, therefore, may cause 
failure of the structure, with more or legs 
disaster. 

Stability of Masonry Walls: Empirical Deduc- 
tions. —Stability of buildings depends not only 
on the stability of the foundation soil for loads 
acting vertically through the axis of the support- 
ing base, but also on the prevention of loads or 
forces acting eccentrically or obliquely thereon. 
This broader condition of stability implies that 
loads should be centralised axially on the wall or 
pier, and also that the wall or pier should possess 
inherent stability of its own to prevent fracture 
or deflection. Stability of the wall or pier hag 
been empirically assignable by Jean Rondelet in 
specific degrees, according to the nature of the 
purpose it is intended to serve. Thus, tor the 
walls of forts, towers, strongholds, stability 
depends on the massiveness to resist heavy per- 
cussion and penetration of missiles and projec- 
tiles. For mills, factories, workshops, and 
buildings in which heavy machinery is in motion, 
it depends upon a scientific disposition and concen- 
tration of the masses of materials at suitable points, 
so as to readily absorb the vibratory momenta. 
In dwellings, office buildings, and warehouses 
the stability of walls is principally dependent 
upon their ability to resist vertical loads ; but in 
the case of high or prominently exposed struc- 
tures, it is also liable to the leverage force of 
wind-storms, Some authorities, as Rondelet, 
have assigned three classified degrees of stability 
to independent walls, thus: 1. Those having the 
least admissible thickness, assumed at one- 
twelfth of their height, when the stability is not 
reinforced by cross-walls, floors, &c.; 2, those 
having a medium safe proportion of thickness to 
height, which is assumed at one-tenth ; and, 3, 
those having undoubted stability as obtained 
when the thickness is one-eighth of the height. 
These proportions are purely. empirical. It is 
assumed that the quality of the materials, the 
character of the construction, and the class of 
the workmanship are all of the best for the pur- 
pose. -The stability of walls also depends on the 
adequacy of the foundations, and of the support- 
ing power of the soil. In buildings which have 
cross-walls the Metropolitan Building By-laws, 
1855, permit a reduction of the thickness rangin 
from one-thirteenth to one-sixteenth of the height 
of the wall. , 


be governed by the static axis, 
geometric centre of the pier. 

Rule-of-Thumb Footings. —It is a common 
practice in ordinary buildings to project the 
footings equally on both sides of the lowest 
portion of the wall as prescribed by the Metro. 
politan Building By-laws, 1855, first schedule, 
8. 8, and the Local Government Model By-laws 
with respect to new streets and buildings, 
clause 15. The projection of footings, as well as 
the thickness of walls for various heights and 
classes of buildings, prescribed as above, adopted 
at the instance of the late Joseph Gwilt, were 
based upon rules deduced from the extended 
observations and deductions of Jean Rondelet 
of many historic ancient buildings in various 
countries of Europe. 


Story Offsets of Walls.—The usual offsets in 
the thickness of masonry walls, in brick walls 
43in., which are made at the top of a story, 
according to the unsupported length of the wall 
and height of the building, alters the statical 
centre of the entire wall from the geometrical 
centre of the lower portion of the wall from 
which the footings project. This shifting of the 
static centre, so farasthe wall alone is concerned, 
is sufficient to make a difference in its static 
stability when supported by a compressible soil. 
But, added to this eccentric loading is the 
difference of the leverage action of the abutting 
weights of the floors, roofs, &c., which have their 
bearing on these different receding thicknesses of 
the wall in the several stages of its height. 
This geometrical centre of the basement or lowest 
portion of the wall, which is thus usually taken 
as the haphazard guide to transverse distribution 
of the footing courses, is done without any regard 
to the eccentric leverages imposed by the various 
sources of loading at the different receding points 
of their application in the height of the wall, In 
addition is the further eccentricity which may be 
produced when the wall is faced with stone or 
with pressed brick, in either case much denser 
than the brick backing and filling forming a 
portion of the structure of the wall, as well as 
any stone dressings more or less projecting from 
the face of the wall. Hence the only accurate 
method to treat the transverse distribution of 
footings is to ascertain the statical centre of the 
loaded wall, and to arrange the footings to offset 
equally on each side of it. The computations 
for this purpose need not be such an elaborate 
matter as it would at first appear to the tiro, for 
the facility increases with the practice of adopt- 
ing exact methods of estimating, and with their 
repeated use. Were this done oftener, there 
_ would be fewer cases of walls being out of 
plumb. 

Mathematical Rigidity Not Practicable. — In 
speaking of rigidity with reference to materials 
of construction, it should be observed that the 
abstract rigidity of the mathematician, in reason- 
ing about the action of forces upon rigid bodies, 
disregards all the natural properties of materials. 
But in applying this line of reasoning to prac- 
tical structures, the action of the properties of 
materials through which forces are transmitted 
or applied, and also the action of the properties 
of the materials receiving these transmitted or 
applied forces, must also be considered. All con- 
structive materials are liable to yield more or less 
to the action of external forces according to their 
natural properties and the direction in which it is 
applied, and of the reactions thereto ; if trang- 
versely, it produces bending (breaking), shear- 
ing, and distortion, or, if in a longitudinal direc- 
tion, it produces stretching (tearing) or contrac- 
tion (crushing). 

Centre of Gravity within Crushing Limit of 
Supporting Edge of Masonry.— The practical 
Supporting resistance of the materials of the 
foundation to crushing or rupturing when the 
weight of a structure is concentrated upon its 
edge must not be exceeded. In general this is 
accomplished by keeping the centre of gravity 
of the mass within the middle one-third of the 
base. Considerable overhan g of astructure may 
thus take place without incurring danger. Thus, 
in the case of the Leaning Tower, or Campanile, 
of Pisa, in Tuscany, the main cornice, which 
projects 2ft. 6in. from the entablature, overhangs 
the base 13ft. Sin.—i.e., 11ft. 2in. of a leaning 
beyond the vertical. The tower is 53ft. diameter 
at base, and 52ft. mean diameter. The height 
to the top of the belfry is 183ft. The basement 
18 supported on 15 columns, and is surmounted 
by six arcades with 30 columns each. Above the 
top arcade rises the belfry, 27ft. high and about 
40ft. diameter, having 12 columns. The main 
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(To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION AT KING’S COLLEGE. 


ila younger readers of this journal who are 

anxious to pursue any branch of their pro- 
fessional education, to qualify for Institute or 
other examinations, or who wish to complete 
their knowledge of building construction, will be 
glad to know of the classes now opened to them 
at King’s College, and something of the facilities 
for study that are now given at that institution. 
Considerable additions have been made, as we 
hinted last week, to the museum and studios of 


a 


trated in a manner 
pretend to do. 
like timber turrets and steeples, church roofs, 
domes, and lanterns, and examples of roofs like 
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this architectural school since Professor Banister 
Fletcher was appointed to the chair. Last year 
a joint commtttee was appointed of members 
nominated by the Council of King’s College and 
by the Court of the Company of Carpenters, and 
they instituted a scheme which, we believe, has 
worked well. The Carpenters’ Company provided 
cases of specimens, diagrams, drawings, and wood 
models, which have been largely supplemented 
by purchases of valuable casts and drawings by 
Professor Banister Fletcher. The building 
trades have liberally contributed to the Muscum 
of Building Construction. The day and evening 
classes in building construction and architecture 
have been well attended, and ought to be largely 
patronised by students. There are also classes 
for drawing and design, and the Carpenters’ 
Company school for wood-carving ought to be 
mentioned, a large room being specially equipped 
for this purpose. Medals, prizes, certificates, 
and money prizes are annually awarded for these 
several subjects. The carpenters’ and other 
workshops are replete with tools, apparatus, and 
models, so that pupils or young men may avail 
themselves during or after their terms of article- 
ship of these indispensable facilities to learn the 
special crafts allied to their profession. We 
recommend every student to obtain the syllabus 
and particulars of these classes and the prizes 
that are awarded, which comprise the gold medal 
of the Carpenters’ Company awarded at the end 
of the course of building construction and archi- 
tecture in each third year, and Mr. Arthur Cates’ 
annual silver medal. 

In looking over the catalogue of the Reference 
Museum, a new edition of which is just issued, 
and which shows a collection of over 2,500 
architectural illustrations, casts, constructional 
diagrams, photographs, models, and specimens, a 
faint idea may be gathered of the extent and 
scope of the instruction given in architecture 
and building construction at this college. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher has incurred a large expenditure 
in selecting illustrations and equipping this in- 
valuable storehouse in which he has been aided by 
his son, Mr, Banister F. Fletcher. Students de- 
siring a knowledge of the styles cannot possibly 
do better than consult this 
trations include 
casts of each 


Ve donot know 
where a more comprehensive series of views, 
plang, and details of all the great Classic temples 
may be seen, in addition to casts from the actual 
edifices, of capitals, friezes, panels, and details. 
What, for example, can be more instructive than 
the large Doric capital of the Parthenon, and 
the beautiful Ionic capital from the Erectheum 
in the professor’s lecture-room ?—where may 
also be seen the cymatium moulding to archi- 
trave of the latter, the enriched echinus, the 
antefixee ornament from the Parthenon, and a 
variety of other Greek casts illustrative of the 
finest period of Hellenic architecture. Draw- 
ings and book illustrations may give fair notions, 
but the full-size cast enables the student to appre- 
ciate the actual mouldings in the ‘ round,’’ and 
the subtle effects of light and shade and reflec- 
tion. Thus the skylight in the rooms throws 
the light down upon the capitals we have referred 
to in the natural manner. Ornament in relief, as 
in friezes, panels, foliage in capitals, &c., can 
only be realised to the eye by casts. The 
English Gothic series of casts contain many 
of the finest specimens of Norman, Harly Eng- 
lish, Decorated, and Perpendicular detail, and 
many of these are hung in the corridors and on 
one side of the professor’s lecture-room. Some 
fine casts of Renaissance detail from Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian cities are to be seen, 
absolutely necessary to the student of this period 
who has not pursued his studies on the Con- 
tinent. The constructional diagrams and models 
form an equally important part of the collec- 
tion, and these are drawn to large working 
scales, Thus the details of roof trusses give 
every part of the construction; the framed floor 
is equally well explained by enlarged details; and 
such complicated branches of joinery as boxing 
shutters, deal-cased frames, panelled doors, 
details of staircases and hand-rails are illus- 
that no textbook can 
Complicated timber structures, 
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those of N. Petherton, Somerset; Long Sutton 
Church, Guesten Hall, Worcester, Croydon 
Palace, Staple Inn, &c., are illustrated. Stone, 


brick, and iron construction and fireproof floors 


on different systems, including Dennett and 
Ingle’s, Doulton and Peto’s, Homan and Rodgers’, 


Lindsay’s, Fawcett’s, and other recent plans 
We have 


are of immense value to the student. 
before us as we write a very admirable series of 
photographs just taken by Bedford Lemere and 
Co., representing the professor’s lecture-room, the 
architectural studio, the corridor, and wood-car- 
ying school, which give an excellent idea of the 
museum and appliances at King’s College, 
including the valuable series of plaster-casts, 
drawings, and photographs. The models illus- 
trating the elementary operations of building such 
as bonds of brickwork, floors, roofs, joints in 
joinery and ironwork, and the specimens of 
materials, ought to be seen to fully appreciate 
the practical value of a course of lectures at 
King’s College, where canons of art, precept and 
principle, of construction are visibly brought to 
the eye and hand of the student, and where he 
can “handle and see’’ what actual construc- 
tion is. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


+) bees new Municipal Bill, of which notice is to 
be given for the coming Session of Parlia- 
ment, has now been put into nearly final shape, 
and though it embodies some miscellaneous civic 
affairs, is mainly an improvement scheme, 
involving the removal of insanitary tenements 
upon a larger or smaller scale, widening of 
thoroughfares, and opening new streets in 
congested districts. If the provisions sanctioned 
by the Council are carried out, as they will 
doubtless be, either under powers obtained by 
the Bill or the existing Acts for improving the 
dwellings of the working-classes, the operations 
resulting will be extensive, going on for six or 
seven years, and will keep the wages of the 
builders at their present high-water mark for 
some time to come. ‘The alterations touch the 
High-street and districts south of that line, and 
include no portion of the City on the north. 
Closes in the neighbourhood of the Lawnmarket 
will have more light and air, the Cowgate and 
Westport will be widened at very necessary 
points, and a new street formed between Earl 
Grey-street and Gillespie-crescent. These use- 
ful changes will not greatly affect the archi- 
tectural aspect of the portions of the City best 
known to its admirers; but the improvement at 
Bristo-street will open up to view the new 
University Hall, to which the old tenements are 
in far too close proximity. The amount of 
-expenditure is to be limited to £157,000; but 
experience of other improvement schemes points 
toa much larger outlay, which the rates will be 
called upon to discharge, £8,000 being assumed 
as the City’s share of the annual equivalent 
grant, and security for repayment of the amount 
scheduled in course of thirty years. The work 
under the last improvement scheme, which cost 
about £400,000, was only recently completed 
by the erection of tenements in Jeffrey-street. 
The provisions of the new scheme are, indeed, 
but an instalment of work that never ends, and 
many proposals, such as that for widening or 
rebuilding the North Bridge, purchasing the 
Music Hall, new municipal buildings, &c., are 
relegated to a distant future. Sanitary improve- 
ments are considered of more essential moment, 
and it must be allowed that the effect of the last 
improvement scheme is most encouraging to 
persevere, the death-rate, with exception of last 
yer having been reduced from 25 to 18 per 

, 

The present Lord Dean of Guild, who is a 
civil engineer of standing and experience, has 
taken a deep interest in his official duties, and 
given to the public an interesting historical 
sketch of this department, and an analysis of its 
procedure. The new Bill will make provision 
for remedying some defects of the procedure, and 
give greater powers to prevent the erection of 
insanitary houses of smaller size — 1,000c.ft. 
being taken as the minimum for houses of one 
apartment. The height of tenements will also 
be better regulated. Nothing is proposed in the 
way of extending the powers of the court over 
the details of architectural style. But something 
might well be done in this direction. The south 
approach to Edinburgh in the line of Minto- 
strest has always been noted for its ample width 
and beauty of the fringe of garden ground re- 


‘fairly seen on its upper part from the high level 
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lieving the somewhat formal range of self-con- 
This point of vantage is being 


tained villas. A 
ruthlessly destroyed by the shopkeeping element, 


and discordant elevations. 


the window. 


in the formation of a new art school, which will 


stand inthe same relation to the similar school 
now for many years carried on by the Board of 
the University bears to the 


Manufactures as 
ordinary School Board school or others of like 
character. The attempt to enlist the sympathies 
of the R.S. Academy in favour of a course of 
instruction for advanced pupils in the scientific 
study ofart in its varied practical applications 
utterly broke down. The result has been the 
formation of this new scheme, which has found 
sufficient patronage in the way of subscriptions 
to make a beginning this year. The object in 
view is to impart information—in the principles 
of artistic design—in architecture, sculpture, 
carving, and decorative detail in all the indus- 
trial trades. Rooms have been granted by the 
Board of Manufactures, very suitable for the 
purpose in view, being the rooms vacated on re- 
moval of the Antiquarian Museum to its proper 
home. Classes will be regularly formed, and 
occasional lectures given on the higher aspects of 
the various subjects. Dr. R. Anderson has been 
engaged to find a good selection of casts, models, 
&e. The student will have new library and 
travelling scholarship, and bursaries to stimulate 
their efforts. The advantages of such oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information by methods so 
much superior to the haphazard study of prin- 
ciples of art embodied in a perplexing multitude 
of books, many of which are difficult to procure, 
are incalculable, and if the scheme is supported as 
it deserves to be, there can be little doubt of its 
meeting a want of which the architectural student 
has had much reason to complain. 

The new University Hall is making progress 
with floor and roof. The basement chambers, 
lined with white glazed brick, are completed, 
with the heating apparatus, consisting of a 
series of vertical steam-pipes, placed on each side 
and immediately in front of the space beneath 
the platform. The ceiling, which is of timber, 
is only a little way towards completion, and the 
eye of the dome is still unglazed. 

The new West Kirk is so far advanced as to be 
ready to receive the roof. It bulks much more 
largely in the landscape than its precursor, which 
was of goodly size, and with its large apse and 
transept projections has, from the Mound, a look 
of St. Peter’s about it, which well becomes it as 
the Mother Church of the modern city. There 
is nothirg in the style finally adopted of very 
ornate character, and as the walls are well- 
dressed rubble work from Hailes quarry, with 
simple white stone dressings, the semi-rural 
situation of the edifice has been carefully 
respected, and when completed, the superiority 
of this method to a design in polished ashlar will 
be still more conspicuous. ‘Though somewhat 
low, the site allows of the building being very 


of the streets adjoining. 


Another very conspicuous addition to the 
architecture of Prince’s-street is to be seen in a 
nearly completed state at the other end of the 
thoroughfare, and arrests the eye, on entering 
from the Waverley station, by force of contrast 
to all other architectural elevations. It com- 
prises business premises and shop-front, confined 
within the narrow limits of one of the old original 
tenements, with the large frontage of the Hdin- 
burgh Hotel one side, anda very much lower one 
on the other. The style is in the main Late 
Decorated or Perpendicular Gothic, with great 
superfluity of surface cusped arcaded decoration, 
and fantastic arrangements of details, with 
eaves, cornice, and some other details of pro- 
nounced Classical design, built in courses of red 
and white stone, with crocketed finials shot up 
into tke tops of the windows, which are devoid of 


and ere long the whole of the east side will be 
shut up behind a screen of the most heterogeneous 
Shops and shop-front 
architecture, generally designed by the con- 
tractor, are, as a rule, erected without any 
knowledge of the style from which details are 
taken, and many curious specimens are thrust 
upon the eye, which would be more offensive had 
the windows no better attractions than their 
architecture—which is truly the architecture of 


Matters at their worst, however, generally 
mend; and something to good purpose, it is to 
be hoped, has recently been done to improve the 
prospects of good architecture and the taste for it 
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cusps. A large shop-window of elliptic form is 
the most conspicuous feature of the ground floor, 
and its arch-moulding has been decorated with 
Gothic square leaf ornaments—much too large, 
and looking dangerously near the point of drop- 
ping off. The whole speaks more eloquently of 
the skill of the draughtsman than the designer. 

The days appear to have arrived when archi- 
tects, as well as other trades, must advertise. 
The Empire Theatre of Varieties, now nearl 
completed for Mr. Moss in Nicolson-street, is 
situated behind the street, a huge brick building, 
but has its entrance to the street emphasised by 
the erection of a small square tower, with copper 
dome, in Moorish Gothic, surmounted by a large 
figure, in heroic size, of what appears to be the 
tragic Muse. The public are informed in large 
letters of the fact that Frank Matcham, Esq., 
London, is the architect. The interior is 
spacious, and tastefully decorated in so far as 
plaster-work can make it so. 


———— 
WOOD VAULTING UNDER RINGERS’ 
ROOM IN THE TOWER, WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. ‘ 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 
fis date of this vaulting is told in the inscrip- 
tion round the inside of the bell-hole: siyt 
DoMUs uUsUs PII neces NUreitll recive 


NUrrICrs pla: (May pious kings and pious © 


queens be the foster-parents of this church), the 
large letters standing for 1634. ‘The bosses, 
except two, which are modern, are carved as 
emblems and memorials of Charles I. and his 
time. [f a suggestion, long ago made by the 
cathedral architect, 
carried out, and the lantern—which now makes 
a miscrable belfry—restored to its original use, 


rom 


Mr. John Colson, were 


this flimsy ‘‘ chip-vaulting’’ might be fixed at the ? 


*' 


top, in which position the overpowerin fe 
would be less prominent, and the vracetal fan- 
L 


ys 
. 


ribs would spring more freely cowthghtoned 
their badly-fitted panels, whose features 


be dimmed, if not lost, at the more 
height. e * 

[The words, ‘threatened with destruction ” 
were inserted on our plate under a misappre: . 
sion, and we are glad to find that the ing woly 


sent us is, so far, incorrect. The vaulting is 
8 B removed and refixed at a higher level. 
D- 


~~ 
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BRICKS AND JOINTS IN BRICKWORK. 
No. I. 


1 Bape writing of these articles was suggested 

by a recent case at arbitration before Henry 
Currey, F.R.1.B.A. as arbitrator, extending over 
three days, chiefly on the subject of joints in 
brickwork, and in which the writer was a 
witness. It is only in such cases as the above 
that a profuse knowledge of in themselves small 
practical matters are properly valued, a state- 
ment advanced lest this and the articles to follow 
should be thought unnecessarily profuse in detail. 

For some few years past the London stock 
proper has had a rival in the brick market, in 
the shape of the Fletton brick, advertised as a 
superior stock brick, the interior work of the 
General Post Office now building being of these 
bricks. The first quality of Fletton bricks are 
unquestionably good, well-finished bricks, pos- 
sessing the qualities and characteristics in make 


’ peculiar to most pressed bricks—viz., density or 


compactness of structure, weight, sharp well- 
defined arrises, and well-finished faces, combined 
with truthfulness of form. These bricks, like 
most others, vary much in quality, the inferior 
kinds being known to the practised eye by acon- 
dition which in the ordinary London stock brick 
would be described as ‘‘shuffy,” derived from 
the word ‘‘shuff,’’ applied to the most inferior 
class of bricks produced by clamp-firing. The 
Fletton brick, however, being made under 
entirely different conditions to that of the ordi- 
mary stock, and being kiln-burnt instead of 
clamp-burnt, is much above the level of the 
“‘shuff” proper found in stock bricks. The 
edges of such of the Fletton bricks are broken 
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away, the beds of the bricks having a general 
appearance of a want of cohesion, and when 
broken in two presenting a loose and frequently 
a cracked section, showing the bricks to be made 
from a strong refractory clay, which, in such 
particular instances, has not been sufficiently 
pugged, an evidence of which, in the shape of 
core or stones, is sometimes found in these 
bricks. The writer has known instances of core 
in some of the best clays breaking the shafting 
of the pugging machine during the process of 
tempering the clay. Mr. Kirkaldy has reported 
very favourably of the Fletton brick with re- 
spect to its resistance to crushing; but for 
exterior facings, as compared with stock bricks, 
it has the disadvantage of not having been in 
use sufficiently long (at least, in the Metropolis) 
for an opinion to be safely expressed as to its 
weathering capabilities. It is well suited for 
interior facings intended for distemper ; but for 
plastered walls its smooth face, the result of 
being pressed in a metallic mould, does not afford 
the same amount of clinging surface or ‘‘key ” 
for the plastering as an ordinary London stock 
brick. It may be said that the rough cut 
mortar joints over the whole area of the wall 
afford sufficient ‘“‘key’’ to upholi the wall 
plastering in position, irrespective of any ad- 
hesion on the faces of the bricks. In cases of 
this kind it is safest to ~judge by comparison. 
Fletton bricks are cheaper than good London 
stocks, and take less mortar in building, a con- 
sideration which accounts for the London builder 
being an ardent advocate of their use. 

Some specifications provide against the use of 
bats in the walls unless occurring as legitimate 


bond, which practically means the exclusion of. 
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the use of bats, the cases in which they would 
be required as legitimate bond being few indeed. 
The clause may also be understood as one of 
these conditions or guards with which the archi- 
tect finds it necessary to hedge himself about 
when dealing with the modern competitive 
builder, in some instances remarkable for his 
astuteness in finding out the weak points of a 
specification, and bringing his sharp practice to 
bear on them with a view to prospective extras 
as a means of pulling him through on a low- 
priced bill of quantities, and whose idea of 
building seems to be the throwing together of 
so much crude or wrought material, as the case 
may be, 

The quantity of bats in a freight of bricks is 
generally a good criterion as to their hardness, 
provided the bricks have been loaded fairly from 
the clamp—that is to say, taken fairly as they 
stand without sorting. The softer bricks get 
very much broken in the different operations of 
handling in transit to the job. Another surer 
sign of soft inferior bricks is the great amount 
of brick-dust present in the bottom of the cart 
or boat when unloading the bricks, due to the 
attrition of their soft faces, good, hard bricks 
making little or no dust; a large amount of 
dust present at once exciting the suspicion of 
the practical man as to the quality of the bricks. 
In a recent case at law in connection with the 
roofing-tile trade it was contended, and ulti- 
mately ruled, that 23 per cent. of defective tiles 
is the recognised maximum quantity allowed in 
every freight. A similar rule, by tacit accept- 
ance, we believe applies to the quantity of bats in 
a freight of bricks—the maximum proportion 
being two bats to every four unbroken bricks— 
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or, using a term of the trade, two bats to every 
“(hand of bricks,’’ the bricks, for convenience 
sake, being handled five at a time, the two bats 
counting as one brick. In this way 80 per cent. 
of whole bricks are obtained. The use of bats 
is often a vexatious question, and the cause of 
much friction on the building between the repre- 
sentative of the contractor on the one side, and 
the representative of the architect on the other. 
A practice of the writer in the supervision 
of brickwork is not to object to the use of 
bats if three whole headers intervene between 
every two bats, by which arrangement 75 per cent. 
(seventy-five per cent.) of the heading courses 
are whole bricks, But with every alternate 
header a whole brick, no danger need be appre- 
hended under ordinary circumstances of building, 
provided the work be well flushed up every course, 
for brick walls are seldom, if ever, found to frac- 
ture longitudinally, for two reasons—viz., that 
fractures in brickwork are, as a rule, due to defec- 
tive foundations, which defects generally show 
themselves in a direction transverse to the wall ; 
and that the longitudinal bond or lap of the 
brickwork is only 2tin., while the transverse 
bond or lap is 44in. The weakness of a wall, and 
of its foundations, is in a line at right angles to 
its line of direction, or the line in which the least 
resistance to fracture is offered. Large walls and 
piers are too often regarded by the builder as 
legitimate receptacles of the smaller material of 
building—an idea not alone peculiar to the brick- 
layer, nor to present-day practice, but one also 
held —in some instances at least — by the 
Medizxval builders, who built their great hearts 
into the sculptured stones, and evidence of which 
may be seen in the remaining ruins of St. John’s, 
Chester, and in the account of the survey of 
Peterborough Cathedral by John L. Pearson, in 
which he assigned the dangerous condition of the 
tower to be due to the fact that the great piers 
were little better than cased masonry filled in 
with rubble or unbonded stones. 
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PRICES.*—XLIX, 
(All Trade Discounts have been taken off, and 
Profit added.) 
IRONMONGER (continued). 

Zixc Winpow Piatres— Eas: 
6in. wide and flat on face ...... ootesiaee per ft.run 0 2 8 
7 ditto Githal > mivsecsae eouolpaenectaten ditto 0 210 
8 ditto GEO WE vissvacentcshertaere ditto 0 3 8 
9 ditto ditto oavsevscckcdssscevessace, GILLON OO ne 

10 ditto ditto euantane . ditto 0 4 8 

11 ditto ditto . ditto 0 4 6 

12 ditto GIttO's, Vacs eonuschuasacese eee ditto 0 416 
Gin. wide and convex Shape ........eccesseree ditto 0 3 8 
7 ditto IDLO ied wedeeetcneneteneoote . ditto 0 310 
8 ditto ditto . ditto 0 4 6 
9 ditto ditto +, ditto 0 410 

10 ditto GOT) ii. Soeteashestoacs meer ibinvage a 59 P33 

11 ditto ditto .. ditto 0 5 10 

12 ditto IGHO, F Gccsrateccecores testes +. ditto 0 6 4 
Gin. wide and ogee shape .........ccccceeveres ditto 0 3 8 
7 ditto CCG: Lhe TS ciecavertiotees sensue ditto 0 4 8 
9 ditto AEG siy.. desea eck eee . ditto 0 4 9 
9 ditto ditto Sinapine oncccaenval =... ditto 0 Bb 3 

10 ditto Gite Ce tninstetusn heuerere ditto C 5 9 

ll ditto Gita’ thd eee peeb eee ditto 0 6 6 

12 ditto ditto ditto 7 6 


Engraying and extras the same as to brass plates, 
Dook-PLaTEs, unfixed— 
Brass polished plates, including screw 


TOMAS festa yy (fusas-steavusso.ccsioh coesensaphs persgq.in, 0 0 Of 
Engraving as before. 


Mahogany backing, with quadrant edges and screwing 


plates on, 3s. per square foot; but no charge less than 3s. 
for a backing. 


Zinc plates, polished and including holes, 


er in, 7 
WATER Bars, unfixed— oe nt ee 
4 by 1 wrought-iron bar, cut to lengths, 


er ft. run 

Ditto galvanised ditto ......cc0ssssseceees his ditto 0 0 re 
Ditto for casements opening outwards ... ditto 0 0 8 
Ditto ditto galvanised ......... ......cec0000ee Gitto 0 010 
Digte Gitte Drase .....61e-coerercedcosves , ditto 0 2 6 
Comyn Ching’s brass water bar ..........6.5 ~ each 0 8 4 
SIRGO DOPED G1GCO F.. sess semvepsvcscseessvecy cies ditto 0 8 9 
Evliott’s Simplex, in steel .,............. per ft.run 0 2 10 
Hill’s brass for casements opening inwards ditto. 0 5 6 
Ditto ditto outwards ....cssssserccserseeees Gitto 0 3 0 
Smith and Stevens weather-tight Janus 

sill-bar in brass 18in. per ft.run 0 7 6 
BAGO RATINGS case curs tedeseraes Bota ons eak@csaaton ditto 0 6 6 

And for eyery foot longer, 6d. per foot less. 
In stouter metal extra .. .. per ft.run 0 1 0 
In copper ditto..........00see. ditto 0 0 6 


Fig. 7 extra strong, 12s, per foot run in brass for stone, 
and 1Cs. for wood. 


Steyens and Co’s hook cell bar in 


‘ ‘ ITON ,....s000-.perft.run 0 1 2 
Ditto ditto alvanised ......... ecoons Gitto 0 1 7 
Ditto ditto Tass ; eevee Gitto 0 8 9 
Ditto Gitto OOPPEE — asisdcadasvesuends ditto 0 5 6 


— = 
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18in. Adams’s patent sill bar for_case- 


ments opening inwards.,,... each 
24 ditto ditto EEO tenscresee Sesorvees Gitto 
36 ditto ditto i wee Gitto 
48 _ ditto ditto i ditto 
60 ditto ditto see Gitto 
72 ditto ditto . ditto 
3in. Diamond corrugated lattice wire- 
work for windows 18 gauge, 
HEKOG ty eOecvavetecostavavacesaent per ft. super. 
Sin. ditto 17 BAUS ....cecvecesersscaseeene AICO 
ditto 18 ditto eae cay Ol 
ditto 17 ditto .. i 
ditto 16 ditto .... 
ditto 15 ditto .... 
ditto 14 ditto . 
Zin, ditto 18 ditto . 
ditto 17 ditto 
ditto 16 ditto , 
ditto 15 ditto . 
ditto 14 ditto . 
lin, ditto 16 ditto . 
ditto 15 ditto . 
ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ljin. ditto 15 ditto , 
ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto . 
ditto 12 ditto . 
ditto 11 ditto . 
ditto 10 ditto 
2in. ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto . 
ditto 10 ditto . 
23in. ditto 14 ditto 
ditte 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto 
gin. ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto 


ditto 13 dit 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto .... 
ditto 10 ditto 
ditto 9 ditto 
liin, ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto 
ditto 9 ditto 
i}in, ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto 
ditto 9 ditto 
2in. ditto 14 ditto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto ... 
ditto 9 ditto . 
ditto 8 ditto 
2zin. ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11. ditto .., 
ditto 10 ditto 
ditto 9 ditto .. 
ditto 8 ditto .. 
gin. ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto 
ditto 9 ditto 
ditto 8 ditto 
4in. ditto 12 ditto 
ditto 11 ditto 
ditto 10 ditto ., 
ditto 9 ditto 
ditto 8 ditto 
6in. ditto 11 ditto .. 
ditto 10 ditto .. 
ditto 9 ditto ... 
ditto 8 ditto ... 


iin. mesh No. 16 gauge ........... per ft. super. 
ditto 


15 ditto... auesvea ess seeee Gitto 
ditto 14 'GiGLO Wer cirsccenesencterccaese CLLUGO 
ditto 18 ditto ..... vere hearerteavesses ICO: 

gin. ditto AGGIES Wis lesevsdoceysrecisecns sr GlbOO 
ditto 14 ILGO! “acerecacevtssrccescuvep, LOGO 
«* ditto NS CILGD. Stoacevesessenacsecedare, CiGta 
ditto TA" iGO © Veccenccieevitenssseets CLOUD 
7-16in.ditto M5 GUGLO Yi5c.cercansevnedis oon) CLLCUD 
ditto U4 CIUGO ” cecersaseocsescacy sens Gitto 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto 
din. ditto 15 ditto .. 
ditto 14 ditto .... 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto 12 ditto re 
Sin. ditto Td Gitto Tecesee ns 
ditto 13 ditto 
ditto i 2 
ditto 
ditto 
fin. ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
lin. ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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Ocr. 14, 1892. 


s. d. £s. d. 
i ft.super. 0 O 7 
3 6 [oP atte ag aie Oe ae tts 0. 08 
18 6 ditto 11 ditto . ditto 0 0 9 
29 ditto 10 ditto ditto 0 010 
6 0 ditto 9 ditto ditto 0 0 11} 
7 0 ditto 8 ditto ditto 0 1 2 
ljin. ditto 12 ditto ditto 0 0 7% 
ditto 11 ditto ditto 0 0 8 
0 10 ditto 10 ditto eee ditto 00 9 
0 11 ditto 9 ditto ». ditto 0 010 
0 8 ditto 8 ditto ». ditto O 0 11% 
010 | gin. ditto 12 ditto ditto 0 0 7 
0 113 ditto 11 ditto .. ditto 0 0 7% 
18 ditto 10 ditto .» ditto 0 0 8 
1 4 ditto 9 ditto .. ditto 0 0 9 
07 ditto 8 ditto .. .» Gitto O 0 10$ 
4 “ Pieces less than 4ft. super. are charged at a 
0 113 higher rate. ‘ 
13 Galvanised or painted the same price, 
07 fin, galvanised-wire netting, 20 gauge, 
0 8 36in. high, unfixed ............. peryardrun O 1 4 
010 | gin. ditto 20 gauge oO). Om 
0 103 ditto 18 ditto 0 ie 
1 Of}1 ditto 17 ditto 0 0 
0 7/113 ditto 17 ditto 008 99 
08s j1 ditto 17 ditto 006 
0 1" ditto 17 ditto 00 5 a 
0 103} 2 ditto 17 ditto 0 0 
0113}2} ditto 17 ditto 00 
1218 ditto 16 ditto 00 ; 
07 |4_ ditto 16 ditto : 0 0 
0 8 | 36in. wrought-iron stakes for netting...... each 0 1 0 ' 
0 93/42 ditto ditto ditto ...ditto O11 
0113/48 — ditto ditto ditto ..... ditto 0 1 5 
1 1|60 ditto ditto ditto 1... ditto 0 1 9 
0 63] 72 ditto ditto ditto seer Gitto O 2 6 
0 7 |36 galvanised ditto ditto ..... ditto 0 1 8 
08 |42 ditto itto ditto i... ditto 0 1 4 
0 93148 ditto ditto ditto “ ...... ditto © 1 8 
oat 60 ditto ditto ditto see Gitto 0 2 2 
0 6 {72 ditto ditto _.._ ditto wee Gitto 0 2 6 
; 6 For bell furniture, see Bellhanger. 
09 Towel-rod 2ft. 6in. long, and 2 brass brackets, 
0 10 fixed Complete ......ssecnsssacsersererserseeserene each 0.4 6 
gin. brass towel-rail brackets, unfixed ... ditto 0 0 6 
5 ditto ditto ditto ..... ditto 0 0 7% 
es 4 ditto ditto ditto (... ditto 0 0 9 
1 33] % ditto ditto ditto ...... ditto 0 0 10 
: y 1 ditto ditto ditto ..... ditto 0 1 0 
1 9 | §in. ditto door or window guard ditto, with 
22 ends holed for serews, 24in. long & under each 0 1 0 
1 0% ditto 30in.and under.......00.., ditto O 1 2 
1 14 ditto 36 ditto sannanteannaree C00» Oe 
1.3 7 ditto 24 ditto Fiodescceee’ ‘GIthO) 'O)- 1 ie 
PL5 ditto 80° ditto” Sitar a Gitte! Of'1 i 
1.7 ditto 86 ditto soveceese reeves ditto Oy LF 
110}| § ditto 24 “ditto “seen ditto 0 1 8 
0 10 ditto 80 ditto irises ditto O 1105 
011 ditto 36 ditto ore es eeeeennes itto O23 i 
1 of] z ditto 24 ditto uy cp peer ee LLG)” Oar ae 
1 38 ditto 89 ditto sons ditto O 2 4 
1 5 ditto 36 ditto sisversete marcia . Gla aa 
1 93] iin, ditto with loose end brackets, 24in: 
o7|* long and undeF.......s.000e Cah O 1 5 
eed ditto 30 ittO—scssessersnnene Gitto O 1 Th 
0 9 ditto 86 ditto —sssasseassvane Gitbo O 1 amy 
010 | § ditto 24 ditto —sssersorerores Gitto O 1 Ty 
1 0$ ditto 30 itt —sisserssseeses Itt, LU 
14 ditto 36 dittO saressrsmescne Gitto O 2am 
1 9 | 3 ditto 24 ditto — cassevsrsneane Gitto O 1 I 
OF ditto 30 ditto issuer ditto O 2 8 
oS ditto 86 ditto —-sssersssesene, Gitto O 2 B 
0 9 | Sin. brass desk rail, unfixed .........perft.run 0 1 3 
0 10 ditto ditto —seseosssssseonesvenes G00 OE 
1 0% i Gitto —«GittO —swvassecnsuysesnxoens MICO, 0 EE 
15 1 Gitto itt ——csasennssosessavenees Cth Q 2m 
0 7 | § — ditto = pillars —ssosexsesssssonnrans CISCO SU 
ae ditto ditto —sssessssseressersenns Gitto O 9 O 
09 : ditto ditto nisinesoees ito 0 10am 
1 Ok 1 ditto ditto stsaseseseessevseeees Gitto O14 B 
0 64 Crutch pillars 2s. 3d. extra each size, cast malleable chair 
0 7 | orsash. i 
. a Connectine Puarss, unfixed— bea 4 
010 | 3by g «+. each O 15 8h byl ..... each O 19 
1 0} 4 byl eee Gltto (Ol 1E 5 by 1} toveee ditt 0 4 
0 6 | & byl}... ditto 0 3 FT by ld wa... ditto O # 
0 7 | 8 by 12 «... ditto 0 5% 
0 93] LSuarpxp ditto— 
Sby 3%... each O 14 Sf by sever Gitto 0 
4 byl 0. ditto 0 2% 5 by ld «.. ditto 0 
0113] 6 by 1} ....., ditto 0 4 7 by 18 ...... ditto O) 
10 } 8. by 18. ..... ditto, 0 16 
- 34 T-sHaPED ditto— ; 
ett: BS by § ..... each O 1% 3% by seeee Gitto O 2% 
0 ll 4by1 ..... ditto 0 2% 5 by Iq ...... ditto 0 4 
Be i 6 by 1} . ditto O 43 7 by1§ .... ditto O 5f 
1 2k} 8 by 14 ..... . ditto 0 7 ae 
OQ 93| Where there is only a small quantity the prices must 
0 10% | be increased. ao 
. : Dust-BIns— 
0 8 | 12 by 12 by 12 galvanised dust-bins .,,,. each 0 6 
O 8h | Covers CXILA sccicoroveseeosererrsecsesntevesresenses, COCO ONEAEEE 
0 of 18 by 13 by 14 ditto di coecndees, CLtAAD) ann 
O 10% | Covers Cxtra ...c....e.seeee shen ace seoseaennyanneracs, CAGRO IEEE 
0 8 | 14 by 14 by 16 dit ditto ......... ditto o TS 
O 83 | Covers extra.........sccrsssecsecsesesseessessvees.op GIGt 0 VREE 
0 9115 by 15 by 18 ditto ditto ....... ditto 0 8 0 
O 10S | Covers Gxtra......cssesrosssseoseoecsverssserneosees SACMRIUE pe 
1 03] 16 by 16 by 20 ditto ditto ........ ditto 0 8 ; 
O 8 | Covers extra .....s0::.000  aseade soe sseavqee canny DLCO Eeaa si 
0 9 117 by 17 by 22 ditto = ditto ....,... ditto 0 9 6 
ett COVERS CXtLA..,c0ccc0s. see sseecsens stosnssnssseceres CLUUO Ou x 
0 114] 18 by 18 by 24 ditto GibEO  “Senesases ditto 010 0 
1 2 | Covers GXtra......csssrsservorsssessrces or eseeeeons CIbEO 0 Onna 
O Zh | 1Gin. roUNA Din..1.......sereresersovvereeseorserssees Gitve O Sue 
O 8 | Covers extra...ccrersaesssessosessesentercoassooreses G1tUO 0) ummm 
0-9. 117. GIttO —sscesccccovs uoseossnsolucessesecsnene aU nn 
O 10} | Covers Oxtra.rressccorsscee ersersercssracsaessores Gitta O 2 2 
O 113) 18 ditto... <secvscnsaarsevarcessetevnocesesae’ GittO | O AOC 
1 2 | Covers Extra iiccsccossssesncessesspssessesasseurseats GLGUO O ie mmm 
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ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 
z ditto ditto 


in. Winchester’s 


roller-blind furniture 
2in. ditto ditto 
Endless blind cords, per dozen cords, green, 


buff, white, or red 


Harrison’s rack pulley, each 
4;in. Showell’s patent ditto... 


5in. ditto 


China knob, extra ..... 
4in. Cartland’s patent ..... 
Bin. ditto ditte .. 


Vertical screw pulleys, each. 
Hogan spring pulley ..c...61,s00ceeseseces, 


Castors— 


lin. strong socket castors of burnished 


brass 


ditto 
ditto ditto, larg 


1 ‘ - ditto 
1 eand strong ditto 
if ditto ditto ad 

1 

1 

1 


independent spring 
steseerecsesseseeoess DEY SOb 


o SO S090000SOSO cooecoooCeCoCCooCCCCS 


eee sreseeseeeees EFOM 2d. to 6d. 


See eeeeeeees Pee eeetenene . 


Erratum.—In No. 48, under iron letters for fascias, 


those Sin. high should read & thick. 
—_————— 0 o—_—__... 


A NEW CLOSET-SEAT. 


\ \ J EH beg to call attention to a newly patented 
closet-seat and bath top manufactured by 
Messrs. Wright, Sutcliffe, and Son, brassfounders 


and sanitary engineers, Globe Sanitary Works, 
Halifax, which possess many sanitary advantages. 
The closet-flaps are made in mahogany, walnut, 


pitchpine, or other woods, but the lower’ flaps of 
the seats and the surface of the bath tops are 


covered with a tough, waterproof, non-conduct- 


ing material freed from all impurities by being 


subjected to a chemical and mechanical process. 


The advantages claimed are that the seats are 
warm, soft, and comfortable, that they are not 


affected by scouring or washing, are non-porous, 
durable, and tend to influence a cure in such 


; £8. d. | Sas Lines— £s. d. PRIZE DISTRIBUTION AT KING'S 

14 by 12 ash bucket, black wsscsesrsee C2Ch 0 8 O s sash li a 44 yards 0 

MADE IL © ditto * GittO nnn GO 0 8 6 |” g dite” mpenlled best Der 144 yards 0 7 COLLEGE, LONDON. 

16 by i UttO stresses Gitto 0 9 8 B66 ditbO. .  seescecseccs itto O11 9 jatributi ‘ 7 

Wby14 ditto ditto .." aitto 0.10 3 6 ditto ditto itto 013 6 1 Pes annual distribution of prizes and certi 

ldby12 ditto galvanised 000." ditto 010 0 7° ditto => dittomme, ; 015 0 cates to the students in the architecture 

i 011 3 8 ditto ditto ... i 016 9 |and building construction classes and the wood- 

be : 9 ditto ditto... itto 018 6 | carving classes at King’s College, the trade 

app) eee asnies itto 01g 0 | classes at Chapel-street, W.C., and the amateur 

sliding door to front ....., ditto 1 3 0 4 ditto itt wees ditto 017 0 | Classes at Kensington, W., took place last 

27 by 20 by 87 ~— ditto ittO wu ditto 1 9 0 Gi dittor: Ldittomme it ditto 1 1 0 | (Thursday) evening at King’s College, Strand, 

30 by 2) by 37 ditto ditto ..... cepa . ditto 114 0 6 ditto GIGOM et ecess cee +. ditto 1 6 O when there was a large attendance of stu- 

Plain brass sheets from No. 8 to No. 26 Wun CIELO GiIbtOWtt ees tresers s, ditto 1 8 0 dents and their friend Th hat 
GAUZE) «0. essesercrecerressccccsceees preigisens we. Derlb, O 0 10 Sicittommedittoy sree ses Marton 119) ir iriends. e chair was 

Copper sheets , sheets of 4ft. and 2ft, anes : 9) ditto” ditto ss... seamen ditto 116 0 |taken by the principal, the Rev. Henry 

. t0 teseseseseanseeesnsercsesssese Gitto O 1 10 ditto — ditto sesso ditto 119 0 | Wace, D.D., who referred to the substantial 
~ 4 nee cet Ae ee tte . er m ae mee te eeeees cen ceceenaes an - : 7 pecuniary aid afforded to these classes by the 
Ltt eeeeeeeentere FO eeR ee ee ne eeeeee cr, oe ae ame CLbUOs) = GILUO’ 2.5. aeeeee ene wee ] 7 ; 
BIb. and over ditto w..ereervoseseserscssene Gitto 0 0 9 | Metal protected L waterproof sash eord for poe perpentate ae at erin eine Be 5 B: 
; sashes up . weight...per doz. yards 

Any cutting on these brass or copper sheets extra, Diverter TS6” sires aOR O Tae ler aiesi itat ton thee ectine 

80in. tinned blower for smoky chimney Dittgee atime ite Oba | Woe ave been impossible for the college 
unfixed 019 |Ditto ditto tes “tte: EHS 339 8 | to have established evening instruction in build- 
= pine i y 4 Hockhams oe ie sash line for ‘ ne oat ie Hea eee erty | Pete 
i i sashesup to 40Ib. ..... ceneseasteceeaee perft. 0 0 2 e architectural studio. e mentione at 
39 ditto ditto 0 2 8 | Ditto ditto 75 tesvoreveeeersess noes Gitto 0 0 8 = i i 
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that was being made by the classes at King’s 
College. He observed that in the session 
1890-91 there were 25 students attending the 
lectures and 11 in the drawing-classes ; these 
numbers increased in the next year, 1891-2, the 
session just completed, to 30 at the lectures, 19 at 
the two classes on construction, 29 at the quan- 
tity class, and 4 at the studio. For the new 
session, that of 1892-3, 38 had entered for 
the lectures, 30 for the constructional classes, 
and the applications for the quantity-class, studio, 
and the wood-carving classes, which had not yet 
recommenced, were all larger than in previous 
years. The new work for the present year 
included preparation for the examinations of the 
Sanitary Institute. Not only were the classes 
developing, but the library had been in- 
creased from 1,300 to 2,500 volumes during 
the year, and it would be seen that 
a series of architectural photographs to 
large scale had been hung in chronological 


ai 0 2 0 | cases as rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, hip | order. He ventured to assert that the King’s 

1 i y . 4 disease, &c. The tops donot crack, and for baths | College Classes now provided all that was neces~ 

j 0 8 2 | weshould say thissoft, non-porous surface must be | sary for the training of the young architect. 
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1 = ditto ~— ditto q 7 tops can be made to any paper template. Several | carried by acclamation, and was briefly acknow- 
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4 ane ieee or ‘ patented material over the actual seat made to SHADOWS IN PERSPECTIVE.—VI. 

ditto di 0 3 6 | match in colour the wood. Self-lifting hinged We are now going to study the construction 

. “ate aie 0 3 9 | seats are also made with lever and weight, and the of shadows cast by rays of light coming 

if ditto ditto pr . price ranges from 14s. to 25s. Sutcliffe’s patent|from before the observer. It is evident that 

1 ditto ditto 0 9 3 | sanitary w.c. seats and bath tops will be welcomed | before putting in the shadows of a drawing we have 
2 ditto ditto 012 6 } by all invalids and those afflicted by rheumatism, | to consider the best effect that can be produced by 
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fig 12. Source of Might 
before the observer 


their means. We have, as we have said before, 
three positions of the source of light to choose 
from: that sending its rays parallel to the plane 
of the picture, and which we have already 
studied; the rays coming from before the ob- 
server, and, again, those coming from behind the 
observer. If we have a drawing disposed as in 
Fig. 12, which we have kept very simple, in 
order to better explain the construction of the 
shadows, we will at oncenotice that shadows found 
according to the first system would make no 
effect. If coming from the left hand there would 
be very little shadow, and if from the right hand 
the shadow thrown by the building would cover 
the whole drawing. In this and such cases we 
will see that if we suppose the source of light to 
be situated before the observer we shall obtain 
effective shadows. We will, therefore, suppose 
the sun to be before the observer, and at any 
given distance above the horizon. Weshall un- 
derstand at once thatthe raysof light (unlike those 
coming parallel to the picture plane) are no longer 
parallel to each other, but will follow the same 
laws of perspective as used for the drawing. 

Let us first decide the position of the sun, at 
any distance above the horizon, say at S, Fig. 13. 
The rays of light striking the angles of the wall 
A B are, of course, not parallel to each other, 
but diverge in proportion to the distance of these 
points from each other. We have in Fig. 13 a 
surface of wall, AB, ud, at right angles to 
another wall, Xz, and we wish to find the 
shadow cast by 4, A B against the ground and 
~wall planes. We must find the projection of S 
on the horizontal line ats. For the shadow of 
Aa, it is evident that the intersection of the lines 
from S and s passing through A a will give us the 
shadow a,alofAa. S,a1,s is a plane contain- 
ing the rays of light and passing through A a. 
Another plane from Ss passing through BJ 
would give us the shadow of Bd against the 
ground af 4.42: the shadow of the crest of the 
wall, AB, would fall on the ground from a1 to 
62. But this plane is intersected by the wall 
X # at Bd, the shadow will, therefore, follow the 
ground as far as the wall at 1, and from thence 
be cast against the plane of the wall. But this 
shadow must itself be in the plane of the wall; we 
have, therefore, to turn the plane §, 2 2,s on its 
axis, B 4, until it becomes one plane with the wall 
Xz. The planeof Xz contains the vanishing 
point, v, the projection of » to V on the horizontal 
line from § will therefore be the new position of 
sS, and the shadow line, B, 41, will be the line 
drawn from point V, passing through B, and 


meeting the ground at 41 on the horizontal line 
fromal. We see, therefore, that the shadow 
thrown against the wall should be in the plane of 
the wall, and on the line from point V. If the 
drawing was put into perspective with two points, 
one at v and the other to the right, the point V 
would naturally be on a line drawn from S$ to the 
vanishing point to the right. 

We will now find the ordinary shadows of 
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position of the sun we will suppose to be at S, 
and its projection on the horizontal line at s, and 
the projection of the vanishing point v will be at 
V on the horizontal line from 8. To find the 
shadow of A a against the ground, we must draw 
from sa line passing through a as far as a1, and 
another line from the source of light, 8, through 
A, meeting a4,alata@1l. From B aline fromS 
will give us ), the shadow of B; the horizontal 
from } will be the shadow of the crest of the wall, 
and 4, a1 that of BA. The shadow of the crest 
of the wall A O will be the horizontal line drawn 
from «1, meeting the wall plane of the building 


at o 3; and from thence on the wallto O. 03,0 
is the line drawn in the direction V O from the 
point V. The shadows of the angles of the open 
doorway are found in a similar manner. The 
lines from § s passing throvgh the outer angle 
Cc of the doorway meet at cl, making C, ¢1 the 
shadow of Cc. From c¢1 we draw the horizontal 
line cland3. The shadow of the lintel at D 
being thrown against the side of the doorway 
must be drawn from the point V as far as DD, 
but from D the shadow-line must be drawn from 
point S, meeting at d@1, the vertical 42,d1 
drawn from d@2, where the shadow-line drawn 
from v through @ meets the walls. From point 
d1the shadow of Dd is against the wall, and 
must therefore be drawn from the point V, and 
meets the ground at pointd3. The proof that 
the construction is correct is that the lines on the 
ground and wall planes should meet at the same 
point, as atd3ando3. We therefore see that 
the point V is not always necessary for the con- 
struction of the shadows, for having obtained the 
points 73 and 03 by means of the horizontal 
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lines from ¢ 1 and a1, we have only to join the — 


different points on the wall plane in order to have 
the shadows. The use of the point V is, how- 
ever, always advisable. ‘The shadow of the pro- 
jecting eaves is found by means of the lines 
drawn from S and V, passing through G and g 
respectively, and meeting at 71; the line from 
gl from the vanishing point completes the 
shadow. The projecting window-sill intersects 
the shadow-line O, 0 3, and also casts a shadow of 
its own. The lines frcm S and V passi 
through M and N respectively meet at » 1, an 
give us N, 1, m the shadow of MN;; the line 
drawn from m to the vanishing point, and meet- 
ing s,03 at 02 given us m,o2, the shadow of 
the lighted portion of the sill MS. Ahorizontal 
line from s beneath the sill will give the point 
and shadow S (drawn to the point V) on the 
advanced plane of the sill. The window will be 
entirely in shadows as seen by the constructional 
lines Xz, v1. The shadow of the log of wood 
may be left for the student to construct ; the 
shadow of the crest of the wall will fall on the 
raised plane of the log at ol. The pole Fy, 
although appearing well above the wall, will, 
however, owing to its distance therefrom, cast 
only the short shadow at #1. The brick on the 
wall above the doorway at P casts a lengthened 
shadow, owing to the slight distance separating 
the points Sand V. Itis easily understood that 
the further the point S is moved to the left the 
shorter will be the shadow of P, and, again, the 


> 


greater the elevation of point S the shorter the — 


shadows on the ground will be, and inversely. 
The position of this point, therefore, should be 
carefully studied before commencing the shadows 
of a drawing, in order to obtain the best effect 
possible. The student would do well to put the 
Fig. 12 into ordinary perspective by means of a 
second vanishing point to the right, taking care, 
however, to notice that the point V will be in 
that case on the line drawn from S to the second 
vanishing point. 
ArtTHuR VxE PARMINTER. 
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The annual meeting of the Ruskin Society of 
London is to be held this (Friday) evening, in the 
Governor's Room of the Charterhouse, oy eee 
sion of the master, when Canon Elwyn will point 
out and describe the chief features of interest in 
the ancient buildings of that foundation. The 
programme of this ‘‘Society of the Rose” for 
the coming winter includes some very interesting 
lectures, which will be delivered at the London 
Institution. 


A subscription portrait in oil of Sir James Mait-— 


land, Bart., of Sauchie and Barnton, convener of 
the county of Stirling, was presented to him on 
Friday. The portrait, which isa full-length one, 
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has been executed by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 


and will hang in the council chamber at the County 
Buildings of Stirling. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, of Manchester, have 
been selected as the engineers to the Douglas Head 
Marine Drive. ; 


The memorial-stone of a new Congregational 
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chapel, at Newton Heath, Manchester, was laidon 


Saturday. The building is situated off Tho 
road, Newton Heath, with a frontage to Jessie- 


street. It will be mainly a brick structure, Runcorn 


i egte i 
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sandstone in conjunction with Accrington red bricks 


being somewhat freely used. Accommodation 

be provided for about 330, and the cost will be 
£1,900. The architect is Mr. S. Fell, of Man- 
chester, and the builders are Messrs, Moore and 
Son, Eccles. 
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Onr Illustrations, 


—+44—_ 
LLANELLY TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


(Descriptions of the premiated design and that 
actually adopted will be found on p. 545.) 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR POPLAR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuts building, illustrated by plans, elevations, 
and sections, is an example of a type of plan 
differing in some respects from that generally 
adopted. The site selected has a narrow front- 
age to the main road, and a large piece of cheap 
land at the back. The commissioners wished, as 
we understand, for a building which could be 
attended to by a very small staff, and decided 
that all the departments should be on one floor, 
and commanded from the lending library. 
Everyone entering or leaving the building will 
be seen by the attendants at the counter, and 
each room will be under the observation of the 
staff at short intervals—when books are being 
handed out in the reference room, or fetched 
from the bookcases adjoining the newsroom. 
Top-lighting is avoided in the rooms for readers, 
ordinary windows in the walls and windows in a 
sort of clerestory being preferred. The news- 
room is arranged for 100 persons, the size being 
about 40ft. by 24ft.; the rear portion of the 
room will have tables for readers of magazines, 
&c. The entrance to the newsroom is in full 
view irom the entrance-hall. The reference 
room is about 52ft. by 30ft., giving seats for 100 
readers, each being allowed 2ft. of table. The 
room will be very quiet, as it is out of the reach 
of the noise of street traffic and of the lending 
library. The hall will be used for university 
extension lectures and similar purposes; it will 
_seat about 200 persons. The architects, Messrs. 
Clarkson, of Great Ormond-street, and 146, 
High-street, Poplar, have prepared -for 40,000 
volumes in all. Books are now being collected 
by the librarian, Mr. Henry Rowbutt, at No. 149, 
Hast India Dock-road ; a thousand volumes have 
been presented by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, the 
proprietor of the Burrpine News, the Echo, and 
other journals, and we believe further donations 
will be welcome. The librarian’s residence in 
the new building will be placed next the road 
in upper floors, and will consist of two rooms, 
kitchen, and offices on the one-pair, and four 
bedrooms on the two-pair story, the entrance 
doorway being in the next portion of the front 
next East India Dock-road. That front will be 
in Portland stone. The building will be wired 
for the electric light, as that light will be avail- 
able shortly for the public buildings at Poplar ; 
the heating to be low-pressure hot-water, with 
boiler in the basement and radiators in the 
rooms. 


WOOD VAULTING UNDER RINGERS’ 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(Szz description and further sketches on pages 
520, 521.) 


ROOM, 


HASELEY HALL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


Srrvarep four miles to the north of the county 
town, Haseley is a primitive little rural village 
in the heart of Warwickshire, not without 
historical associations, and with a population of 
about a hundred and fifty souls. The Haseley 
Hall estate, which lies between the estates of 
Wroxall Abbey and Haseley Manor, and formerly 


5 | belonged to the late Sir Edward Antrobus, Bart., 


who was lord of the manor of Haseley, was pur- 
chased by Sir James Sawyer, M.D., about two 
years ago. This beautiful demesne, richly 
wooded and with picturesquely undulating pas- 
tures, adjoins the high road from Warwick to 
Birmingham, the road forming the western 
boundary for about a mile. On its eastern side 
the estate is skirted by a goodly stream, the Inch- 
ford Brook, which supplies the borough of War- 
wick with water, and passes its waters into 
Shakespeare's Avon as a tributary of the Sowe. 
The extensive alterations and additions have been 
carried out by Mr. T. Rowbotham, builder, 
Coventry-road, Birmingham, from the designs, 
and under the superintendence of, Messrs. Wood 
and Kendrick, architects, West Bromwich. 


RESIDENCE OF D. E. THOMSON, Q.C., LYII. QUEEN'S 
PARK, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Tuts house is situated in what might be called 
‘+ Architects’-row,’’ the five or six residences 
adjoining being designed by as many different 
men. The lower portion of the building is of 
dark brown stone in rock-faced random work, 
and the upper portion of brick faced with red 
pressed brick of dark colour. The front is 
timber-framed, with brick filling in, and the 
gables of dark red tiles. The exterior wood- 
work is painted in shades of brown to harmonise 
with the colour of the stone. The interior is 
finished in hardwood throughout, the drawing- 
room in hazel or sweet gum, the hall and dining- 
room in quartered oak, the library in cherry, and 
the first and second floors in black ash. The 
basement is’ fitted up with a laundry, and 
contains store-rooms, fuel and boiler rooms. 
An additional bath-room is provided on the 
second floor. Every room and hall in the house 
is heated with hot water, the radiators being 
indicated by an X and the coils by dotted lines. 
The boiler is a cast-iron sectional one of 
the ‘' Daisy” pattern, made in Montreal, 
being a powerful and economical heater, 
burning anthracite coal. The following items 
of cost may be of interest to English 
readers: — Mason, brick, and _ plastering, 
6,938 -80dols.; carpenter and joiner, 6,841°53dols, ; 
tinsmith, Qldols.; slater and tiler, 470dols. ; 
pavement, 132°58dols.; carving at entrance, 
20dols. ; plumbing and heating, 2,205°29dols. ; 
grates and tiles, 320 50dols. ; bells, 47-75dols. ; 
terracotta, 194dols.; painting and glazing, 
1,386°47dols.; mantels, 276°78dols.; grading, 
28dols.; total, 18,952°70dols. Messrs. Langley 
and Burke, of Toronto, are the architects. 
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The theatre at Castleford, Yorks, is being re- 
constructed from plans by Mr. A. Hartley, archi- 
tect, of that town, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the County Council for the West Riding. 
Stone staircases are being provided, also a fireproof 
proscenium wall and new exits. Messrs. Wilson 
and Son are the contractors. 

The installation of the electric light at Ardrossan 
Harbour has besn completed. It consists of seven- 


‘teen arc lamps of 3,000 candle-power each, dis- 


tributed around the harbour and in the coal elevators 
and Caledonian Railway Station. The dynamo and 
engine are fixed in the hydraulic engine-house. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Mavor 
and Coulson, of Glasgow, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Strain, Robertson, and Thomson, the 
Harbour Company’s engineers. 


On Wednesday last the Bishop of Shrewsbury 
reopened St. James’s Church, Horsley Fields, which 
has undergone renovation. The work carried out 
includes the removal of the north and south galle- 
ries, and the stone pulpit has been taken down and 
placed at the south-west angle of the chancel, The 
enlarged organ has been erected in the bay of the 
north aisle and the exterior of the building restored. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. G. and T. 
Perry, Wolverhampton, and the alterations to the 
organ by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, Walsall. 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Wolverhampton, was the 
architect. The cost has been £500. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


RocuEsterR. — The recent discovery of the 
foundations of the old east gate of Rochester was 
discussed at the meeting of the Rochester city 
council on Wednesday evening, and it was 
decided to instruct the city surveyor to prepare 
plans for a subway, the construction of which 
would enable visitors and others interested to in- 
spect the old tower. The town clerk advised that 
the city wall was the property of the corporation, 
and he pointed out that where owners of property 
had built up to the wall in other parts of the 
city they had been compelled to pay rent, On 
the other hand, the clerk to the governors of the 
Free School holds that the portion of the wall in 
question belongs to the governors, who have 
never paid any rent. It was finally decided that 
the wall should not be pulled down without the 
consent of the corporation. At the same meet- 
ing it was resolved that some important ‘repairs 
should be carried out in the castle, and a sug- 
gestion was made that money should be borrowed 
to roof it in—the roof not to be visible from the 
exterior—and that other steps should be taken to 
insure the preservation of the ruins. 


9 a} ——— 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Society or Ancuirects.—The 
first sessional meeting of the Manchester Society 
of Architects was held on Tuesday week, the 
president, Mr. Salomons, in the chair. Mr. F. 
W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on 
‘Some Account of the Arts in Sicily,’’ which 
was illustrated by lantern views and sketches. 
A large collection was exhibited of drawings 
made during a year’s tourin Italy by the lecturer 
as oe en Jones travelling student of the 
R.IB A. 


—_—_—______9 == 9 ——_—_—_——____ 


CHIPS. 


It is the intention of the directors of the Great 
Western Railway Company to spend £20,000 in 
enlarging and improving the accommodation at 
their station in Bath. 


The old colours of the First Battalion of the Buffs 
were handed over to the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury on Monday and deposited in the War- 
riors’ Chapel in the Cathedral, They have been 
fitted up near the Buffs’ Memorial Window. 


The township commissioners of Bray, Co. Dublin, 
are carrying out extensive improvements to the 
harbour, including the extension of the north and 
south piers. Messrs. Comber and Strype are the 
engineers. 


On Saturday Lady Margaret Cecil laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new parish mission room in War- 
rington-road, Prescot. The building is being erected 
at a cost of £1,800. The plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. Wolfall and Hiccles, architects, Castle- 
street, Liverpool, and Mr, Peter Taylor, of Prescot, 
is the contractor. 


The Corporation of Dublin have decided to pro- 
mote a Bill in the next Session of Parliament for 
amending, enlarging, and defining the powers of 
the Corporation as to borrowing and application 
of money borrowed, and for confirming and pro- 
viding for the expenditure of money on the Dublin 
Main Drainage and on the extension and improye- 
ment of the Dublin Corporation Water Works. 
One of the objects of the measure will be to raise 
£250,000 for providing artisans’ dwellings. 


Anew bridge has just been erected over the Scottish 
River Avon, near BlackstoneJunction. The bridge 
has been constructed at the joint expense of the 
Linlithgowshire and Stirlingshire authorities. It 
has a clear span of 50ft. and consists of two main 
lattice girders. 


Owing to the serious depression in the South 
Staffordshire iron trade, the workmen employed by 
Messrs. Cochrane and Co., bridge and girder manu- 
facturers, Woodside, near Dudley, have met their 
employers, and, in order to assist them to compete 
in the iron markets, have consented to submit to a 
reduction of 5 per cent. in wages all round. The 
workmen number nearly 1,000. 


The new public park at Portobello was opened 
on Saturday. The park, which consists of a field 
of about sixteen acres, is situated on the north side 
of the North British Railway, between Hope's- 
lane and Joppa. 


The employés of Mc. James Evans, builder, of 
Norwich and South Walsham, were entertained at 
supper last week by Messrs. Charles Havers and 
Son, ironmongers, in celebration of the roof-raising 
of their new premises, which are in course of erec- 
tion from plans prepared by Mr. A. C. Havers, 


avchitect, Bank Plain, Norwich. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Ocr. 14, 1892. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


WO new literary works of interest to the 
architectural profession are about to be 
published. One is an early effort of Mr. Ruskin 
to reduce to something like order the ill-defined 
principles of architectural design, and the other 


is the promised selection of essays that Mr. 


Murray has been occupied in printing. The 
former work will certainly deserve attention, and 
may perchance contain many practical hints on 


design for which we look in vain in much of the 


letterpress of Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful book on 
It may be that we shall 


matters architectural. 
not feel any compunction to place implicit faith 


in the correctness of the deductions made by the 


author, seeing that the work was produced when 
he had scarcely arrived at man’s estate. But the 
early impressions of great men have the stamp of 
genius, and are always interesting. In later— 
later as to date of production—works, Mr, Ruskin 
has said much with regard to rules of com- 
position, but the information is of a desultory 


kind, and generally lost in a vast deluge of 


beautiful language which, however interesting 
or instructive, is not, strictly speaking, practical 
and workaday. In a certain sense, too, Mr. 
Ruskin has revoked any of his earlier views on 
the principles of design. I think that itis in a 
late edition of the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture’’ that there is a footnote to the effect that 


laws and principles of composition are as nothing 


compared with the correctness of the workers 
who have produced the actual building. 


There should be somewhat of a thrill in the 
architectural world at the announcement of the 


near publication of the essays re ‘‘ Architecture : 
an Art or Profession.’’ 
comes first in this case, and, like a shadow, would, 


if we did not already know things, foretell 
I fancy that on the publication of this 
work all the fat will soon be in the fire, and 
Another 
attack will be made on No. 9, and the Institute 
particularly harried. If that body frankly avows 
itself to bean Institute of Architects, and neither 


events. 


things will be lively at Conduit-street, 


by title nor special wish an Institute of a’ychitec- 
ture, its position will remain, as heretofore, im- 
pregnable. 


ample right to uphold the existence of an Insti- 
tute of Architects. It may be that the writers 


of essays on high architecture are above the 


common necessaries of life, and live in an atmo- 
sphere of intellectuality. 
fail, naturally enough, to recognise the claims of 
anything but an Institute of Architecture. In 
which event the wisest and most consistent course 
would be to found such an institute which should 
be kept pure and uncontaminated from contact 
with common architects and commonplace archi- 
tecture. And I don’t say but what such an 
institute migat not finda great many things in 
a way that would worthily occupy its atten- 
ion. 


I have a copy of the Victoria Daily Colonist 
for Sept. 18, and therein find a perspective view 
of ‘The New Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, 
B.C.,’’ Messrs. Evers and Keith, architects. I 
fear that I have not taken sufficient note of the 
various ilustrations which you have given of this 
competition, and do not call to mind the nature 
of the accepted design; but the illustration 
in the Victoria Daiiy Colonist makes the build- 
ing, 80 far as regards its general grouping of 
features and outline, remarkably commonplace. 
Of its detail one cannot judge by such a draw- 
ing; but I should imagine that it would require 
a lot of good work to compensate for the appa- 
rent lack of originality and ingenuity in its 
composition. But we must not criticise from 
data so insufficient as that afforded by a slight 
and not over-artistic sketch. As to the realisa- 
tion of the design, I read that the plans have 
been approved by the general committee, and 
that tenders will be now invited, while the work 
of construction will be undertaken in sections. 
The following will be of interest—uncommon 
interest, possibly—to the second and third pre- 
miated competitors:—‘‘It was resolved that 
these plans should be finally adopted, and the 
bonus paid to the successful firm. There was 
some discussion about the payment of the second 
and third bonuses, which were on plans prepared 
in England. It appears that there are certain 
conditions in the terms of the contest which the 
competitors failed to comply with. The matter 


I note that the ‘* Art’’ 


So long as bread-and-cheese has to 
be earned in the capacity of an architect, there is 


They therefore would 


was referred back to the plans committee, with 
power to act.’’ It is most probable—unless any 
have subscribed to a local journal for 4 season— 


that this is the first intimation of this meeting of 


the committee that English competitors will have 


had, and I should rather like to know how it 


will strike premiated competitors Nos. 2 and 3, 


The Dean of St. Paul’s having been approached 


with reference to the interment of the late Mr. 
Woolner, R.A., in the cathedral, although ex- 
pressing personal sympathy with the application, 
thinks that every perforation of the bed of con- 
crete upon which the cathedral stands involves 
an appreciable injury to its foundations, and is, 
therefore, averse to interments within the build- 
ing as far as possible. One feels strong sympathy 
with the Dean’s views. Some day, perhaps, in- 
terments within buildings will be discontinued, 
and remembered only as one of other barbarisms of 
olden times. Certainly, interments that interfere 
with the stability of a fine national monument or 
cathedral should not be undertaken. We know 
that the Dean of St. Paul’s has every reason to 
suppose that his views are founded on fact. If 
St. Paul’s floats on a sort of raft or vast tray, it 
will not do to make any hole in the tray, or 
otherwise the floating power will be reduced. 
It is an old tale, this, about St. Paul’s, and no 
doubt worthy of every credence. At any rate, 
we had best be on the safe side, and not have the 
Cathedral tumbling about our ears. 


Readers will have noticed Mr. Loftus Brock’s 
communication to the Times respecting an anti- 
quarian discovery at Rochester. During the 
rebuilding of the old Free School at that town, 
now in progress, efforts have been made to trace 
the form of the old east gate of the city, which 
formerly stood close to the site of the school, 
and some excavations made have revealed the 
form of a huge circular tower, the existence of 
which had been previously known to a few 
investigators. Mr. Loftus Brock thinks that it is 
one of two towers which originally flanked a 
central gateway, the base of the second tower 
being supposed to remain beneath the present 
roadway on the opposite side. The work is 
found to stand on the ruined wall of a still earlier 
tower of larger size, the masonry of which 
agrees with the Norman walling of the castle, 
and evidence is thus, for the first time, obtained 
of the existence of masonry defences to the city 
anterior to 1225. I am glad to hear that the 
Corporation of Rochester have decided to protect 
the remains, and render them accessible to 
those interested. 


With the Tower Bridge approaching comple- 
tion, the river-side residents and others lower 
down the Thames are naturally thinking that 
they too should have some means of communica- 
tion. Another Tower Bridge being out of the 
question, the County Council Bridges Com- 
mittee have prepared a scheme for a ferry at 
Rotherhithe, at a cost of £418,000 the provision 
to consist of three steamers, each of which will 
make a round journey in 20 minutes, and capable 
of carrying 14 vehicles and an ‘ unlimited”? 
number of passengers, whatever that may mean. 
This scheme of the Bridges Committee received 
much criticism in council, and has been referred 
back for further consideration. To us the idea 
seems useful, and there should be quite sufficient 
traffic to make the undertaking worth realisation. 
Tunnels are costly, and apparently difficult things 
to construct, and more bridges must not be 
placed across the Thames below the Tower 
Bridge until, indeed, London has developed into 
a totally.different city. Gorn. 


EFruginecring Mates, 


Potevuottcu, N.B.—A new suspension foot- 
bridge across the Dee at Polquholich, about two 
miles above Ballater, was opened on Saturday by 
the Duchess of Albany. The bridge is the gift 
of Mr. Alexander Gordon, London, a native of 
the district, and is of the stiffened lattice girder 
type. It is 195ft. in length, with a breadth of 
roadway of 4ft. The height of the roadway 
above the water is 12ft. The foundations are all 
of concrete, and go down below the river bed. 
Those for the towers rise 9ft. above water level 
to keep the iron superstructure clear of the river 
during flood. The lattice towers are of steel, 


and 23ft. in height. Two din. steel iron cables, 
with a breaking strain of 70 tons, carry the 
bridge. The roadway is stiffened by two side 
lattice girders, standing 3ft. 9in. high, while the 
flooring is covered with wrought-iron chequered 
plates. Messrs. Abernethy, Aberdeen, were the 
designers and contractors, and the bridge cost 
about £500. 


THe New Winrat Rarwway.—tThe first sod 
of the new railway across the Wirral peninsula 
from Birkenhead to the Dee Bridge will be cut 
by Mr. Gladstone on Friday in next week. The 
directors of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, who are constructing the line, 
seek to obtain a connection between their system 
beyond the Dee Bridge and the Birkenhead docks 
for mineral and goods traffic. For that purpose 
a main line will be constructed from the Dee 
Bridge, and will join the Seacombe, Hoylake, 
and Deeside Railway at a point near the Birken- 
head Docks Station. The picturesque but inac- 
cessible district of Wirral will be opened out by 
the construction of the new line. Itis intended 
to place six stations between Birkenhead and the 
Dee Bridge, the names of which will be Bidston, 
Upton, Prenton (or Landican), Heswall, Neston, 
and Burton. 


ProsecTED Kerreriné AND Rugpy Ratway,— 
A meeting of the Traders’ Association was held 
on Thursday in last week to consider the ad- 
visability of agitating for a second line of railway 
to the town. A sub-committee had, with Mr. 
Thos. Hennell, engineer, of London, made a 
personal survey of the district, and they recom- 
mended that there should be a railway from 
Kettering to Rugby vid Rothwell, Harrington, 
Kelmarsh, Naseby, Welford, and joining the 
L. and N, W. Railway at Stanford; that the 
railway should have an independent station on 
the east side of Kettering ; and that a guarantee 
fund of £2,000 be formed to cover the expenses 
of promoting a Bill for this route in the next 
session of Parliament. The engineer stated that 
the line would be about 19 miles in length, and 
he estimated the cost at about £300,000. The 
committee’s recommendations were adopted. 


ProposED NEW Rarway From MANCHESTER TO 
GuLascow, via Newcastie.—Influential meetings 
have been held this week in Newcastle and Sun- 
derland to consider the details of a proposed new 
railway, probably, although the parentage is not 
yet avowed, an offspring of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire system. According 
to the plans as explained by Mr. Baker, joint 
engineer with Mr. Cooper to the promoters, the 
proposed line will run from Manchester to New- 
castle, and on to Glasgow, and it is expected 
that there will be a saving of about forty-eight 
miles between Newcastle and Glasgow, and from 
twenty to twenty-five miles between Newcastle 
and Sunderland and Manchester. The new line 
will pass through Darlington, and then through 
the populous mining district of Houghton- 
le-Spring, thence to Sunderland. The Wear 
would be bridged at Deptford, and the 
line would run vid Workington to New- 
castle, a saving of about one mile and a half, 
as compared with the present North-Eastern 
route. From Newcastle, a rich agricultural por- 
tion of Northumberland would be served, and 
Hawick, on the borders of Scotland, on the way 
to Glasgow. ‘T'wo bridges over the Tyne are 
spoken of—one at Hebburn, in order to obtain 
direct access to the Albert Edward Docks, and 
the other for the main line higher up the river. 
It is also proposed that there shall be a loop-line 
coming through Stockton, Hartlepool, Seaham 
Harbour, and on to Sunderland. If access can 
be gained to the docks at Sunderland, a greatly 
developed business with Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and the Midlands would probably result. The 
project, which is estimated to cost ten millions, 
will undoubtedly be strongly opposed by the 
North-Eastern Company, on whose preserves the 
promoters seek to poach. Mr, Cooper, the joint 
engineer, is also the engineer to the east-to-west 
route between Manchester and Sutton, of which 
the first section is now being made. 


In the City of London Court, on Friday, William 
Barnes, a youth, obtained £175, for injuries sus- 
tained in consequence of a defect in the machin 
of J. Tyler and Sons, Limited, brassfounders, 2, 
Newgate-street, by whom he was employed. Both 
of his arms were broken, one of his legs was 
dislocated, and it was stated that he would probably 
be disabled for life. The defence was that the 
plaintiff had no right to touch the machinery. 
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LLANELLY TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. | a staircase leads to an underground passage com- 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


W* publish both the first and second premiated 

designs in this competition, awarded in 
accordance with the report of the referee, Mr. 
Chas. Barry, F.R.I.B.A. The plans and elevations 
bear witness to the justice of his award. The 
second design has been selected for execution by 
the town council, and Mr. William Griffiths, 
F.S.I., of Llanelly, is the architect appointed 
for the work. 

Selected Design.— Mr. Griffiths’ building is 
to be erected in the park, and is a free treatment 
ef the Classic style, adapted to the use of the 
local stone, and aims at a dignified and sub- 
stantial appearance. The main entrance faces 
Salamanca-road, and an entrance is also pro- 
vided on the south side specially for officials 
connected with the court. The external walls 
are to be of dressed rock-work of local stone, the 
dressings and carvings to be of Box Ground. 
The floors to be fireproof on the Dennett’s 
system, the entrance-hall, portico, and corridors 
to be laid with marble mosaic, the other floors to 
be of wood blocks. The ground floor is for the 
use of the court and rooms in connection there- 
with. The collectors’ department is also placed 
on this floor, as being most used by the public. 
The court or town-hall is placed in the centre, 
being easily accessible from corridors 6ft. wide, 
and provides, together with the gallery, public 
accommodation for 300 in addition to the court 
officials. The hall is lighted by five large windows 
in the west end and three large lights in the 
ceiling, with small windows running below the 
frieze, and, being near the ceiling, can be 
utilised for ventilation. To the left, and in 
direct communication with the bench, is the 
judge’s retiring room, and to the right the jury 
retiring room. The dock is connected to the 
cells by a private flight of stone steps. The 
barristers’ room, witness room, and solicitors’ 
room are convenient and easy of access to the 
court. The registrar’s offices, with book room, 
are placed on the north side and in close proximity 
to the high bailifi’s office. Extensive lavatory 
accommodation is provided both for the officials 
of the court and the public. The first floor is 
arranged for the various offices in connection with 
the Local Board—viz., the surveyor’s depart- 
ment (three rooms), the town clerk (three 
rooms), with a book room for daily use (a large 
strong room being provided in the basement), 
medical officer’s and inspector’s room. ‘The 
council chamber, 38ft. 3in. by 21ft. 3in. by 
16ft. 6in. high, lighted by three large arched 
windows (the middle one gives access to a 
balcony), a sub-committee room and waiting- 
room for deputations, lavatories, &c. The 
corridors are lighted by top lights. In 
the basement are situated the photo- 
meter room, strong room, and caretaker’s 
apartments, with direct access to the boiler- 
room, so as to insure proper attendance to the 
heating apparatus. The cells and police room 
are approached by a private entrance on the 
west side. It is proposed to heat the building 
by means of radiators, and the ventilation on the 

obin’s system, with outlets for vitiated air 
connected with flues to the main ventilating 
trunk, and carried along the roof and dis- 
charging in the small clock tower. 

First Premiated Design.—Messrs. F. W. Simon 
and Tweedie, architects, of Edinburgh, are 
the authors of the design placed first. Their 
report says:—‘‘ A central entrance gives access 
to a spacious vestibule or entrance-hall, from 
which diverge to the right and left two main 
corridors, giving access right round the town- 
hall. The corridor and apartments to the left 
are deyoted to the court business, and those to 
the right to municipal business. The two de- 
partments are thus kept quite distinct, and can 
be cut off by means of swing doors and glazed 
screens when the town-hall is used for court 
purposes only. The main staircase leading to the 
first floor is centrally placed immediately facing 
the entrance.. On the first floor, again, the de- 
partments are kept distinct, and the various 
apartments are grouped together. The council 
chamber and the three clerks’ rooms and waiting- 
room occupy the main front. The county court 
accommodation occupies the left-hand corridor, 
and the surveyor the right hand. The town-hall 
is so arranged that it can be used for general 
meetings, when the dock and the whole of the 
seating will be removed and deposited in a store 
in the basement under the hall. From the dock 


municating with the two waiting-rooms or cells 
for prisoners. These are on the ground level, 
and can also be approached from the corridor at 
the back of the hall, and form the yard 
separating the main building from the care- 
taker’s house, The prisoners’ van can be 
driven into this yard, and prisoners placed 
in the cells to await their turn in the 
dock. It was thought desirable to place the 
caretaker’s house on the ground-floor level, 
forming an annexe at the rear, and grouping 
with the main building. Thus the inconveni- 
ence of placing the caretaker in some remote 
corner of the roof is avoided, and he has easy 
access all over the building externally and in- 
ternally, and full command of the cells and base- 
ment. Lavatories and w.c.’s are placed through- 
out the building in convenient places for private 
and public use. The design is based on the 
English Renaissance, which lends itself so well 
to a picturesque and effective treatment. The 
buildings externally would be faced throughout 
with stone, with freestone dressings, the roofs 
being covered with slates, with ornamental 
terracotta ridges. The entrance-hall is treated 
with columns and panelled and decorated ceil- 
ing, the staircase being richly balustraded. The 
corridors and offices will be of simpler design, a 
richer treatment being reserved for the council- 
chamber, with high dado, and coffered and 
panelled ceilings. The town-hall will be panelled 
toa height of 9ft., and above that be divided into 
large panels by pilasters with moulded capitalsand 
rich wall-head cornice, from which willrise the ellip- 
tical ceiling, richly panelled, and divided by deep 
moulded ribs, with pendants at their intersection. 
The construction of the floors will be of steel 
joistings embedded in concrete, and the roof con- 
struction of town-hall will also be of steel. Open 
fireplaces are provided in all the offices, but the 
town-hall and entrance-hall will be heated with 
hot water. Special attention will be paid to the 
ventilation of the town-hall. A large ventilator 
is being placed in the centre of the roof with a 
Bunsen draught inducer communicating with a 
trunk carrier along the top of the ceiling, with 
foul-air openings into same at various points. 
Inlets will be provided for admitting fresh air 
over hot-water coils. We have carefully gone 
into the cost of the buildings, and estimate that 
they can be executed in a first-class manner fora 
sum of £10,000. With reference to the request 
to state architects’ fees, we take it that the board 
desire to be assured that the architects’ usual 
fees—namely, 5 per cent. commission on the cost 
of the building—will be held to cover all charges 
for professional services from commencement to 
completion, and that the board only desire to 
decide the competition on the merits of the plans 


sent in.”’ 
——————_ =n 


OBITUARY. 


W* regret to announce the death of Mr. James 

Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., of Louth, the 
well-known church architect, which took place on 
Monday. Mr. Fowler had recently recovered from 
a long illness, but succumbed to a chill taken when 
on a visit to Grimsby on Thursday in last week. 
Mr. Fowler was born in 1829, and was a pupil of 
the late J. Potter. He was from 1871 to 1886 
diocesan surveyor for Lincoln, and erected and 
restored a large number of churches, his new 
works including St. Mary’s, Newington, S.E. 
(see illustration in the Burtpinc News for Sept. 
24, 1875), Holy Trinity, Wanstead (illustrated 
by us May 23, 1890), St. Swithin’s, Lincoln (a 
building having a fine spire), St. Andrew's, in the 
same city, St. Mary’s (Lonsdale memorial), Lich- 
field, and St. Michael’s, Louth, Among his 
restorations may be named St. James’s, Louth, 
Heckington, and Bolingbroke churches, the old 
Bishop’s Palace at Lincoln, Browne’s Hospital, 
Stamford. and Dingley Mall, Northants. 
He also built the Grammar School and Savings 
Bank at Louth, Market Rasen School, 
and built and enlarged the halls at Morton, 
Langton, and Dalby. Since 1864 he had been a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and served on its council 1886-1890. Until 
this autumn, when ill-health prevented him join- 
ing the party at Taunton, he took an active share in 
the excursions of the Architectural Association, 
of which body he had been a member for the 
past eighteen years. Among his published 
works are ‘‘The Ancient Monastic, Hcclesiastic, 
and Domestic Edifices of Lincolnshire,’’ and 
‘* The Churches of the Middle Ages.” In the 


town of Louth Mr. Fowler was a prominent and 
highly-respected figure. He filled many public 
offices in the borough, and five times served as 
mayor, and on one occasion, in 1886, presented 
to the corporation a gold mace. He was also 
warden of the Grammar School, a magistrate and 
alderman for the borough, chairman of the Louth 
Court of Sewers, and president of the local Con- 
servative Association. We gave a portrait and 
biography of Mr. Fowler in our issue of July 4, 
1890. 


Mr. Thomas Woolner, R.A., the well-known 
sculptor, and one of the few survivors of the 
pre- Raphaelite brotherhood, died very suddenly 
on Friday evening, aged 66 years. Born af 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, he became, when in his nine- 
teenth year, a pupil of William Behnes, the 
painter and sculptor, whom he soon excelled 
both as a draughtsman and an executant. His first 
exhibit at the Academy was ‘‘ Queen Hleanor 
sucking the Poison from Prince Edward ”—a 
work which attracted much attention when 
shown in 1843—and other imaginative works 
followed in successive years. In 1850 he joined 
with Millais, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Hol- 
man Hunt in originating the short - lived 
periodical, The Germ, to which he contributed 
several poems, which have frequently been re- 
printed in later years. The two years 1862 to 
1864 were spent at Melbourne, where, among 
other works, he executed a colossal bronze 
statue of Captain Cook, now a feature of 
Hyde Park, Sydney, and the bust of Edward 
Wilson, of the Melbourne Argus, purchased by 
subscription, and placed in the Public Library of 
the latter city. After his return, Woolner almost 
abandoned his idealisations, and confined him- 
self to the more remunerative work of executing 
statues of public men, and his commissions 
comprised nearly all the most eminent men of his 
time. His life - size statues include Lord 
Macaulay, Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. Whewell, for 
Cambridge ; Lord Lawrence, for Calcutta; Lord 
Palmerston, for Palace-yard; Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (a recumbent effigy), for Cartmel 
Priory Church; Bishop Fraser (in bronze), for 
Manchester; and Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, 
for Dublin. Among his busts are those of Thomas 
Carlyle, Cardinal Newman, Charles Darwin, 
Rajah Brooke, Professor Sedgwick, Sir W. 
Hooker, Richard Cobden, Sir Thomas Elder, 
Charles Dickens, Canon Kingsley, W. E. Glad- 
stone, and Lord Tennyson. His most conspicuous 
failure was the George Dawson statue, for Bir- 
mingham, which was removed from its original 
position; but generally his works were 
characterised by conscientiouness and thorough- 
ness. He was elected an Associate of the 
Academy in 1871 and an Academician in 1874, 
and from 1877 to 1879 he held the Professorship 
of Sculpture in that institution. His diploma 
work, executed in 1876, was a figure of Lady 
Godiva about to mount her horse. He leaves a 
widow and five children. 


The death of Dr. Edward Bickersteth, who 
only resigned the deanery of Lichfield ten days 
before his decease, should not be suffered to pass 
unnoticed in our pages, for the construction and 
successful completion of the restoration of the 
west front of his cathedral, effected at a cost of 
£41,000, under the supervision of Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, were entirely due to his persistent and 
untiring efforts, Only three weeks since a statue 
of Dr. Bickersteth, executed some years since by 
Mr. Ingram, of London, was placed, by order of 
the Chapter, in the niche that had been left 
vacant for its reception in the arcade above the 
west portals of Lichfield Cathedral. 


Mr. Charles, Macdonald, Froghall Granite 
Works, Aberdeen, died at his residence on 
Saturday night. He was an extensive ex- 
porter of polished granite to various parts of 
the world, especially to the colonies. Some 
time ago Mr. Macdonald, who was much inter- 
ested in benevolent and educational work, made 
a gift of a convalescent home, which is main- 
tained at Culter, in connection with the Aberdeen 
Sick Children’s Hospital. 

Mr. William Thompson, who had been twice 
Mayor of Lynn, senior partner in the firm of 
Thompson, Pattrick, and Woodward, timber 
merchants, died at Glaisdale, Yorkshire, on 
Tuesday evening, aged 61. 
————9— 9 —_—_—_ 

Messrs. E. B. Martin and W. Fiddian have been 


appointed engineers to the recently constituted 
board of drainage for the Upper Stour. | 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AmeesipE.—In the competition for Assembly 
Rooms at Ambleside, the designs of Mr. Robert 
Walker, architect, of Windermere, have been 
accepted_by the committee. 


Norwicu Scxuoot Boarp.—The above board, 
at their meeting on Friday last, the 7th inst., 
awarded the three premiums in the Avenue-road 
School competition to the authors of plans as 
follows: First, Mr. OC. J. Brown, architect, 
Norwich (surveyor to the school board), selected 
to carry out the works; second, £50, Messrs. 
George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., and F. W. Skip- 
per, architects, Norwich ; third, £25, to Mr. W. 
Landless, architect, Leeds. There were 32 sets 
of plans submitted, 


Pappincton.—A very considerable addition is 
to be madeto St. Mary’s Hospital, Cambridge- 
place, on an extensive site in Praed-street, and a 
limited competition is being held, the following 
architects having prepared plans—viz., Messrs. 
H. H. Collins, Henry L. Florence, Stephen 
Salter, Searle and Hayes, and Keith D. Young. 
The new buildings will form the Clarence 
memorial wing. Noaward has been made as yet, 
and it is not decided at present who the referee 
will be. The site is already cleared for the most 
part, and the buildings when erected will have a 
very important frontage. 


Suepton Matrier, Somerset.—We understand 
that in this competition for local board offices 
and technical school the authors of the selected 
design under motto ‘‘ Mid-Somerset” were 
Messrs. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., and 
F. W. Skipper, architects, Norwich. The design 
placed second, under motto ‘‘ Merlin,” was by 
Mr. Silcox, of Bath. 


SrockTon-on-TrxEs.—At the last meeting of the 
Stockton School Board, a report by Mr. E. R 
Robson, F.S.A., architect to the Education 
Department, as assessor on the designs submitted 
in competition for the higher-grade school, was 
read. Mr. Robson had placed first the designs 
of Mr. Bottomley, architect, of Middlesbrough, 
whose motto was ‘‘Respice Finem’’; Messrs. 
Clark and Moscrop, Darlington (‘‘ Ad Rem’’), 
next; and Mr. Richardson, of Stockton (‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’’), third. The report was adopted. 


Watsatt Pusiie Barus,— At Thursday’s 
meeting of the Walsall Town Council a resolution 
of the baths sub-committee was brought forward 
that the premiums for the three best sets of plans 
for the baths be awarded—the first to the author 
of the design bearing the motto ‘‘Expert,” the 
second to the author of the design bearing the 
motto ‘‘ Mermaid,’’ and the third to the author 
of the design bearing the motto ‘‘ Health.’? The 
first premiated plans provided for swimming- 
baths 30ft. by 80ft. and 25ft. by 60ft., with 33 
slipper-baths, suite of Turkish baths, and offices; 
the second for swimming-baths 30ft. by 85ft, and 
25ft. by 64ft., with 30 slipper and Turkish baths, 
and offices; and the third for swimming-baths 
30ft, by 82ft. 6in., and 25ft. by 62ft. 6in., with 
30 slipper and suite of Turkish baths. The 
mayor, in proposing the adoption of the recom- 
mendation, urged that ‘‘ Expert’s’’ plan was the 
best, adding that if it could not be carried out for 
the specified sum (£7,000) the council would have 
the right to set the award aside. Anamendment 
was proposed that the assistance of a professional 
assessor should be got, and it was pointed out 
that ‘‘ Expert” proposed to encroach upon the 
front land, which was to have been sold fo bring 
back part of the purchase-money of the site. Mr. 
Stead, in seconding the amendment, said ‘‘ Ex- 
pert’’ ought to be disqualified, because certain 
statements at the end of his paper showed that 
his name might be ascertained by anyone who 
chose to look for it. The mayor and others said 
they did not know the names of the authors of 
the plans. Mr. Stead said he knew the names of 
twoof them, and an alderman said the names 
were generally known. Mr. Hughes added that 
the remark at the end of the paper was that 
‘(Expert ” had within a certain number of years 
designed the Camberwell Baths, and all that was 
needed to find out the name was to refer to the 
professional journals. Mr. Baker considered that 
the borough surveyor, whose opinion had been 
taken, ought to be regarded as a professional 
assessor. Considerable discussion followed, but 
the amendment was rejected by 23 to 2, and the 
motion was carried by 22 to 3. The sealed letters 
were then opened, and the successful competitors 
were found to be: ‘‘Expert,’? Mr. Horace T. 


; Co., of Leeds, have instructed Mr. 
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Bonner, 29 and 30, King-street, Cheapside, 
London; ‘‘Mermaid,’? Mr. H. H. McConnall, 
Walsall; ‘‘Health,’’ Mr. Samuel Loxton, Wal- 
sall. The premiums awarded were fifty, thirty, 
and twenty guineas respectively, and 25 sets of 
plans were submitted. The general purposes 
committee were empowered to consider whether 
either, and if so which, of the plans should be 
carried out, and whether any modifications should 
be made. 


Wipnes.—The special committee of the Widnes 
Local Board, acting on the advice of their as- 
sessor, Mr. Hartley, of Liverpool, have awarded 
the design of Messrs, Woodhouse and Wil- 
loughby, of Manchester, the first premium for 
the proposed free public library and technical 
school, The second premium hus gone to Messrs. 
Briggs and Wolstenholme, Blackburn, and the 
third premium to Mr. C. O. Ellison, Liverpool. 
The competition was an open one. 


> © 


CHIPS. 


On Thursday morning in last week a fire broke 
out at the large builders’ yard of Messrs. Hayward 
and Wooster, Walcot-street, Bath, the firm whose 
tender for constructing the new municipal buildings 
in that city was recently accepted. A large work- 
shop, used by joiners, and stores underneath, 
having a frontage of 100ft., was the seat of the 
fire, and this building was totally destroyed, while 
an adjoining smith’s shop, a quantity of valuable 
timber, and some machinery were burnt. Messrs. 
Hayward and Wooster estimate their loss at £3,000, 
but it is covered by insurance. No cause for the 
outbreak is known. 


Mr. ©. E. Savery, M.S.A., has just completed 
the designs for screen and reredos to be erected at 
St, Peter’s, Keighley, Yorkshire. 


We understand the Roundhay Electric Tramway 
Wm. Landless, 
architect, of Leeds, to get out the necessary plans 
in connection with the introduction of the system 
in a large town some distance north from Leeds. 


A new eight-days illuminated turret striking 
clock has been presented to the new Market Hall, 
Gainsboro’. The makers are Wm. Potts and 
ee of Guildford-street and Cookridge-street, 

eeds. 


The new Catholic Schools, Hull, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the same 
being supplied by Mr, H.H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The tender of Messrs. Atherton and Latta, of 
Poplar, amounting to the sum of £18,000, has been 
acoopteck for the erection of Ward’s School for 

irls, 


The new church of St. Augustine, situate in 
Queen’s-road, Newland, Hull, was opened by the 
Bishop of Beverley on Monday. The architect is 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A., and the edifice con- 
sists of one wide nave and one aisle. It is in the 
Late Decorated style, built of brick, with stone 
facings, and the arcades are of red Hollington stone. 
The interior roof is of pine, of parabolic shape. A 
chamber and gallery are constructed for the organ 
on the north side of the church. The tower is a 
massive structure; but want of funds prevents its 
completion at present. The seats are of pitch-pine. 
The cost was nearly £7,000. 


The enlarged Technical School at Burnley was 
formally opened by the Mayor on Monday. The 
scheme has been.carried out by the corporation, 
acting in concert with the directors of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. About two years ago a 
new wing was added to the latter, at a cost 
of £7,000, providing a series of class-rooms, re- 
plete with all modern appliances, and now by the 
Technical School accommodation will be found 
for 500 more students, making about 1,400 in all. 
The school is in the old municipal buildings, which 
almost adjoin the Mechanics’ Institute, and the 
whole ofthe interior has been reconstructed. The 
building is two stories in height. The cost of the 
newest alterations is nearly £4,000. 


The London County Council adopted, on Tues- 
day, after a long discussion, an instruction to a 
committee to prepare a Bill to obtain Parliamentary 
powers for constructing a ferry across the Thames 
between Rotherhithe and Ratcliffe, the actual ex- 
pense being estimated at £418,000. The subject 
will, however, come up again at the next meeting 
of the Council. It was also decided to widen the 
northern suproaal to the Woolwich Free Ferry, at 
an estimated cost of £31,000. 


New printing works are in course of erection at 
Ashford, Kent, for Messrs. H. D. and B. Headley, 
by Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Ashford, and Mr. Knock is the builder. 
Satisfactory progress has been made, and it is ex- 


pected the building will be finished by the end of 
this month. 
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Building Ihrtelligence. 


Dartrorp.—The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Southwark has recently visited the Industrial 
School kept by the Presentation Brothers and 
laid the corner stone of the new chapel. The 
building will be of 13th-century character. 
Brick will be used throughout for the exterior, 
and the roof will be slates, and the plan consists 
of a nave d3ft. long by 26ft. Gin. wide, and a 
chancel 23ft. by 17ft., separated from the nave 
by a simple moulded arch. On either side of the 
chancel will be two smaller arches, opening into 
recessed spaces for the stalls of the members of 
the Brotherhood. The roof of the chancel will 
be boarded and panelled with moulded ribs, at 
the intersection of which will be bosses. The 
altar will be reached by three steps above the 
general chancel level, and will consist of a simple 
stone mensa, gradine, and retable, above which 
will rise panelled and decorated reredos, sur- 
mounted by a-projecting flat panelled baldacchino 
over the altar. ‘The floors will be laid through- 
out with wood-block paving. There will be 
ventilation on the Boyle’s system, and the 
warming will be effected by steam, in connection 
with that of the rest of the buildings. The 
architect is Mr. Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., 
of Westminster. 


Dvusiin.—The new fish and vegetable markets 
will be opened on the lst of November next. 
Outside the markets a large staff of corporation 
workmen are at work in widening Mary’s-lane to 
40ft. There are three entrances on the Mary’s-lane 
side, one at either corner, and the central or 
principal one directly opposite Halston-street. - 
The latter is of the Corinthian order, with 
columns, capitals, and entablature, surmounted 
by two figures representing Justice and Honest 
Trade. In the centre are the city arms. The 
markets are 330ft. long in the clear, with a 
width of 195ft. The area is spanned by eight — 
comparatively low roofs, which aresupported on 56 
cast-iron columns and malleable iron girders. — 
The floor of the markets is divided into ten large 
beds, which are concreted. The markets are 
crossed; longitudinally and transversely by a 
couple of leading roads for carts, witha roadway 
across each end for vehicles delivering produce. — 
Refreshment rooms, separate, have been provided 
for men and women and lavatory accommodation — 
is alsofurnished. Thesuperintendent is provided 
with a houseand stores. Hydrants are provided 
all over the floors, with a supply of water for 
cleansing purposes. The work has been carried 
out under the supervision of the borough sur- 
veyor, Mr. Spencer Harty ; Mr. Wilson was the 
architect, and Messrs. William Connolly and Son, 
of Upper Dominick-street, were the contractors. 
All the iron-work was executed by Messrs. 
Lysaght, of Bristol. 

Harrtieroot. — The first section of the 
restoration of the tower and buttress of St, — 
Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool, has just been com- 
pleted. It consisted in underpinning the tower 
and buttresses. The tower foundations were 
found to consist of round boulder stones, evident] 
taken from the sea-shore, and thrown in with 
nothing but loose soil to serve as mortar. It is 
not surprising that with such a foundation the — 
tower soon after its erection (early in the 13th — 
century) should begin to show signs of weakness. — 
To rectify this defect, the six massive buttresses 
seem to have been built, but their foundations 
were little, if any, better than those of the tower. 
The foundations of the southern buttresses were 
made up of worked stones, filled in with soil. 
Amongst them were found several pieces of 
moulding of great interest and beauty. The 
foundations of the northern buttresses were of 
quite different material, apparently taken from 
the rocks on the coast, filled up with small stone 
chippings without any mortar. ‘The work which 
has just been completed has been to take out 
a few feet at a time of the old rubble foundation, 
and to substitute for it a sound foundation of 
hard bricks and cement. The whole area has in 
this way been covered, the new foundations rest= 
ing upon the rock. In order to accomplish this 
it was found necessary to excavate to a depth of 
from 6ft. to 8ft. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S.A., of Durham, is the architect, and Mr. T. 
Carse has superintended the works as clerk of 
works. The second section of the restoration is 
the opening out of the eastern arch of the tower, 
and repairing the groined ceiling in the tower. — 


Mortry, Yorxs.—The foundation stone of the 
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Municipal Buildings was laid on Saturday by the 
Mayor. The buildings will comprise Municipal 
Offices, Town-hall, Council Chamber, Borough 
Court, and Police Department. The site is 
bounded on the east by Queen-street, on the 
south by Albion-street, on the north by Welling- 
ton-street, and on the west by a new road, 30ft. 
wide. On the ground floor there will be, on the 
left of the principal entrance, the town 
clerk’s and borough accountant’s offices, to the 
right the borough surveyor’s and nuisance in- 
spector’s offices ; along the north corridor are to 
_be the borough court, magistrate’s retiring 
room, and magistrates’ clerk’s rooms, with the 
witnesses’, solicitors’, and magistrates’ clerk’s 
office to the rear. The town-hall is to be on the 
first floor at the south-west corner, and will be 
90ft. by 46ft. and 36ft. high. At the northern 
end will be an orchestra the full width of the 
room, under which are to be retiring rooms, at 
the opposite end a large gallery, with a balcony 
on each side, the total accommodation being for 
1,200 persons seated. The second floor will have 
a large waiting hall or gallery, giving access to 
all the rooms. On this floor will be the reception 
room, with a small committee room attached, 
the council chamber, with councillors’ ante-room 
and retiring-room and Mayor’s parlour, with 
waiting room and large committee room, the 
latter being connected with the reception room 
by folding doors. On the lower ground floor 
rooms are being provided for the different 
municipal departments. The police department 
is to the north, and immediately under the 
magisterial portion on the floor above. A door- 
way from the prisoners’ corridor will lead to an 
exercise ground. At the north-west corner will 
be the caretaker’s house. Underneath a portion 
of the large hall will be the minor hall, to seat 
600 persons, 70ft. long, 46ft. wide, and 16ft. 
high, with a platform at one end. A general 
kitchen will be provided, with scullery attached, 
constructed in the roof, on the south side. It is 
proposed to heat the large rooms by hot water on 
the low-pressure system, and the offices with open 
fireplaces. The whole of the ashlar used in the 
building is to be from the Morley Quarries, lined 
with brick throughout. The designs from which 
the building is being erected. were prepared by 
Messrs. Holtom and Fox, of Dewsbury, and were 
selected from a number of competitive designs 
sent in. The contractors, and the amounts of 
their contracts, are as follows:—Masonry, Messrs. 
J. Schofield, Sons, and Co,, Leeds, £12,456; 
plumbing, Mr. Thomas Storey, £890 ; joiners’ 
work, Messrs. James Clegg and Son, £3,084; 
plastering, S. Johnson and Son, Mirfield, £1,060 ; 
ironwork, Messrs, Firth and Clay, Dewsbury, 
£348; slating, Messrs. J. Atkinson and Sons, 
Leeds, £288. The total amount of the contracts 
is £18,126. Myr. Henry Clarke is the clerk of 
works. 

NewcastLz-unpER-Lymz.—St, George’s Church 
has just been reopened, after undergoing re- 
storation. ‘The church, when built in 1828, had 
but a small recess to receive the communion 
table. Ten years ago, amongst other alterations, 
the floor of the easternmost bay of the nave was 
raised two steps, and had choir-stalls placed upon 
it to forma chancel. The objects of the present 
alterations have been to emphasise the chancel 
organ-space and the south aisle of the chancel, 
and to render the church more bright and com- 
fortable. Wood vaulted ceilings have been 
substituted for the plaster ones over the chancel 
organ-space and south aisle of chancel, and these 
are divided from the plaster ceilings of the nave 
and aisles by wood traceried trusses. Over the 
communion-rail a traceried stone arch has been 
erected, and a wood ceiling has also been put 
over the communion endof the chancel. To still 
further form the chancel, oak screens have been 
erected, inclosing the south aisle of the chancel. 
The reredos-framing on the east wall of the 
chancel has been continued as wall-panelling 
along the north and south walls ; in it are formed 
a credence niche and a sedilia, and the walling 
above has been lined with stone. New stone 
tracery has been inserted in four windows on 
each side of the church, and these windows, with 
two exceptions, have been filled with new leaded 
glazing, having coloured borders, and filling in 
to tracery. One of the excepted windows will 
be filled with stained glass. The interior walls 
and ceilings have been painted and decorated. 
A new stone porch is being erected on the south 
side of the church. The painting and decorating 
has been done by Mr. Wellings, of Newcastle, 
The screens, alterations to organ-case, and the 


wall-panelling (all in oak) are the work of Messrs. 
Edwards. The whole of the other work has 
been executed by Mr. T. Godwin, of Hanley. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley, were 
the architects. 

Parenton.—The High Sheriff of Devon laid 
on Friday the foundation stone of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sans-road, Paignton. Messrs. Fulford, 
Tait, and Harvey, of Exeter, are the architects 
of the church, the first portion of which is about 
to be erected. The contract for this section, 
which comprises the sanctuary, choir, morning 
chapel, priests’ and choir vestries, and base of 
tower, was secured by Mr. E. P. Bovey, of Tor- 
quay, for £2,562. The cost of the whole build- 
ing is estimated at £6,550. The style is French 
of the 14th century. When completed, the 
church will accommodate 600 persons, in addi- 
tion to the clergy and choir. The building will 
be executed in local red rock, with Box Ground 
stone dressings externally, and Ham Hill stone 
dressings internally. The flooring of the chapel 
and vestries will be of wood blocks, and that of 
the chancel will be laid in marble mosaic, while 
the steps to the sanctuary and the columns sup- 
porting the arches will be of Devonshire marble. 
Behind the altar space is provided for the erec- 
tion of a reredos at a future time. The roof 
over the chancel and morning chapel will be of 
oak, while, that portion of the latter which is 
situate in the tower will be covered by groined 
stone vaulting. The building will be heated 
with hot water, the chamber for which is 
included in the present contract. Mr. J. Pullen 
is clerk of the works. 


———( ee 
CHIPS. 


The east window of the chancel of Uppingham 
Church has just been filled with stained glass, 
Popreeenuiog the Ascension. The outlay has been 
HI(O. 


The foundation-stone of a new Baptist tabernacle 
has been laid in Templemore-avenue, Belfast. The 
building when completed will accommodate 500 
persons. The cost is estimated at about £2,500. 


It is proposed to construct a vehicular bridge 
across the Mersey from Widnes to Runcorn. The 
corporation of Widnes have decided to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers to enable them to contribute 
£30,000, conditional on the town of Runcorn con- 
tributing a similar amount. The Lancashire County 
Council and the Cheshire County Council will also 
contribute towards the undertaking. 


The Free Library at Whitechapel will be opened 
by Earl Rosebery on Saturday in next week, the 
22nd inst. Mr. Arthur Hemmings, of the firm of 
Potts, Sulman, and Hennings, is the architect. 


Mr. Joseph Rideal-Smith, architect, Craven Edge, 
Hopwood-lane, Halifax, has had the misfortune to 
fall down the bedroom stairs in his house and 
fracture his collar-bone. Mr. Smith is progressing 
favourably. 


The town council of Hyde, Lancs, have decided 
this week to co-operate with the council of the 
local Mechanics’ Institute in providing plans for a 
proposed technical school, the total cost of ths works 
not to exceed £7,000. 


On Saturday, John Farley, builder, of Truro, 
applied to Judge Granger at the Truro Bankruptcy 
Court for his discharge. His Honour said the 
Official Recoiver had reported very strongly against 
the debtor, stating that the bankrupt had committed 
several defaults, and that his conduct had generally 
been most unsatisfactory and reckless. Tae dis- 
charge would ba suspended for four years. 


An extension of dressmaking premises in Coney- 
street, York, was opened on Monday. The facade 
of the new building is French Renaissance in style, 
and has a central oriel window carried from the first 
floor to roof level. The first floor is arranged as 
show and work rooms, with, at the rear, a dining- 
hall, having an open-timbered roof, and on the 
floors above are dormitories. Mr. W. G. Penty, 
F.R.I.B.A., of York, is the architect, and the chief 
contractors were Mr. T. Rawling for brick and 
stonework and Mr. G. Mansfield for joiners’ work. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Wolverhampton, a memorial 
stained-glass window was unveiled last week. The 
subject is ‘* Dorcas,’’ and the artists were Messrs. 
8. Evans and Sons, of West Smethwick. 


Steady progress continues to be made with the 
erection of the Blackpool tower. Messrs. Maxwell 
and Tuke, of Manchester and Bury, the architects 
and engineers, report that two of the tower legs are 
now erected to a height of 55ft., and a third one to 
a height of 30ft. The whole of the steelwork for 
the completion of the third leg, and for the gallery 
girders and arches, is now delivered at Blackpool, 
and up to the present time over 600 tons of iron and 
steel has been delivered. 


Correspondence, 


A.A. ‘“*BROWN BOOK.”’ 
To the Editor of the Burrpina News. 


Str,—Noting your remarks on the above last 
week, I think if you look at the reports on the 
classes, &c., held last session, you will wonder 
with me where the ‘‘ encouragement ’’ mentioned 
by the committee is to be found. To my mind, a 
more discouraging record would be hard to find. 
Out of a total membership of some 1,200, the 
greatest number joining a class in the different 
divisions is 50, the average under 20! 

In fact the A.A. is fast becoming an associa- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the few, very 
few. Thenew scheme is only possible for pupils. 
The architects’ assistants, who compose the 
majority of the membership, are unable to give 
the time, and not always the money necessary. 
Besides, they are not so foolish as to give 20s. for 
what they can get for 10s., even with the induce- 
ment of allowing a discount on taking a quantity. 
In my humble opinion if the A.A. is to be a 
success, the fees must be reduced to a more 
democratic basis (they are much too high now, as 
they were low before), and the classes arranged 
so that a member who has little time to spare 
could join one or more without feeling he has 
dropped on sufferance among a superior order of 
beings who are undergoing a systematic cram. 

Surely, Sir, it is better for members to study a 
few subjects than do nothing or go elsewhere.— 
Tam, &c., An Op Memser. 


COMPETITION AT LUANELLY. 


Str,—Your sensible remarks-anent the way 
this competition has been conducted by the local 
authorities will be endorsed by every sensible 
architect, It seems a perfect farce to ask an 
architect of reputation to arbitrate, and then 
actually, when his decision is given, set to work 
to see if it agrees with local notions as to the 
designs selected being the best ! 

’ In this particular instance, as soon as Mr. 
Barry’s decision was given, the competitors were 
asked to allow their designs to be exhibited in 
public, the names of the competitors being with- 
held, and I presume this was done. Ican seeno 
reason why, if competition designs are to be 
exhibited in public, the names of the unsuccessful 
competitors should be withheld. There is nothing 
infra dig. in being beaten in a fair fight ; but it is 
most discouraging to not feel surs that the 
decision of the arbitrator will be loyally adhered 
to by the promoters of a competition. 

I, in common with many other architects, 
refuse to go into any competition without a pro- 
fessional assessor; but I have recently found out 
to my cost that this is no safeguard to fair deal- 
ing, as the assessor’s award may be set aside after 
all, if not in accord with local views.—I am, &c., 

C. EK. Savery, M,S.A. 


LAND SURVEYING. 


Srr,—The diagram in my letter in your issue 
of August 5 was meant to be neither a perfectly 
new case nor a perfect facsimile of the lower half 
of Fig. 5. Being led by the clerical error in 
‘* Northman’s”’ letter of July-15 to suppose his 
figures erroneous, I tried to find the relation 
between the variations of the two check lines by 
an approximate method. I did this because I 
did not want to use the calculus, by which alone 
could the accurate relation have been found. 

Thinking that ‘‘ Northman’’ wished to argue 
on general principles rather than on particulaz 
cases, I took F half-way between A and B for 
ease in calculation, the difference from its position 
in Fig. 5 being small. Now, the relation of 
variation of the two check lines alters when the 
error changes, and so, as is general in such cases, 
I took the error to be zero, or YA and Ya 
coincident ; this is similar to ‘‘ proceeding to the 
limit’’ or ‘‘differentiating” in the complete 
process. The method was only approximate, as 
F was not in its right place, and E was considered 
fixed, Finding from his’ next letter that 
‘* Northman”’ evidently did not understand this 
method, I took his exact figures for the basis of 
my letter in your issue of September 23, to the 
conclusions expressed in which I still adhere 
(briefly, that the sacrifice in accuracy, which I 
fully admitted, was compensated for by ease and 
quickness of measurement). Having taken his 
exact figures, surely the approximate method can 
be left. 
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With regard to Fig. 4, the misunderstanding 
has arisen from the fact that while I measured 
from B to ©, ‘‘Northman’’ measured from C 
to B. The direction of measurement should 
perhaps have been stated, though a check line, 
such as ED, has been thought by competent 
authorities to be sufficient check on a triangle 
such as ABO. The examples in the article on 
chaining were given from actual fields, as I 
thought it would be more interesting to the 
students; but perhaps it would have been better 
to have given the stock fields and lines of the 
textbooks,—I am, &c., 

Gravesend, Oct. 12. G. W. Copyam. 

, 


Intercommunication. 


—+4+— 
QUESTIONS. 


[10869.]—Tennis Courts.—Willany of your readers 
kindly explain the best method of laying a gravel tennis 
court, what the foundations should be, and how it should 
be drained !—JEnsry. 


REPLIES. 


[10833.]—Timber and its Position.—I would 
suggest that your correspondent, ‘E.§8.” gets a piece of 
seasoned balk timber, have it split down the centre, and 
then place -each piece vertically in a bowl of water, 
reaching to about a quarter of their height, one in the 
natural position in which it grew, and the other the 
reverse way. Let them stand in a warm room for a 
time, and then notice which shows ei of moisture on 
the top first. I would also advise him to read some 
authorities on timber and its growth: he would then 
obtain better information on the subject than I can give 
him through the columns of your interesting paper.— 
Sipyey F, Harris. 


[10852.]—Tidal River Bath.—I note that above 
query has not yet been replied to, and on reading it 
through can understand why. ‘‘ Tidal Water’’ has not 
given sufficient data to work upon. He has omitted to 
state two necessary factors —yiz., the length of pipe from 
the filter to bath, and the level of bottom of bath with 
respect to water level at outlet from filter at commence- 
ment of the hour. A simple outline sketch would be ad- 
visable, as for example, thus— 


ais tee Water” kindly supply this information !— 


[10857.]—Testing Drains.—‘C. E. H.,”’ on p. 512, 
approves of the use of ether, and considers it better than 
peppermint. Both the ether and peppermint tests, how- 
ever, appeal only to the sense of smell, and many people 
are very deficient in that sense. Further, these mere 
smell tests are very indefinite, and with them it is often 
difficult to localise, and to judge of the extent or character 
of the leakage. The smoke-test, again, applied with a 
proper machine and with sulphur mixed with the cotton 
waste, appeals to both the senses of smell and sight, and 
often shows at once where the fault is. This is very 
useful where the fault is small, and prevents reckless and 
unfair condemnation of fittings. Where the fittings are 
really bad, then the smoke filling the premises gives 
ocular demonstration which it is difficult to get over. 
The ether and peppermint tests are too indefinite, in my 
opinion, for a court of law : with them fittings have been 
condemned in a mass, while all that was wrong was a 
small accidental perforation of the soilpipe with the point 
of a nail, which, when discovered, was rectified in a few 
minutes with a drop of solder.—W, P. Bucuan. 


[10864.]—Measuring Fees.—The builder is sup- 
posed to pay half the fees for measuring up extras, unless 
otherwise agreed.—H. H. 


[10865.] — Ornament. — “Student”? could not d 
better than attend the classes on Applied Art at the 
London University. _The first necessary is to select good 
ornament, and for this purpose the Architectural Museum, 
Westminster, King’s College Museum, and especially the 
South Kensington Museum should afford excellent 
examples for drawing and study in ‘‘ Student’s” leisure 
hours. For books, Owen Jones’s “‘ Grammar of Orna- 
ment” and the works of Wornum and Ruskin are recom- 
mended; but I should advise ‘Student’? first to go 
through a course of lectures and to study Ward’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Ornament”? for the elementary principles. 
Ornament should be taught by a proper method. Copying 
ornament from books and buildings promiscuously, and 
trying to design it, before acquiring a general knowledge 
of art, is unsatisfactory and misleading. A study of 
ga especially plant form, is absolutely essential.— 


[10866.]—Conductor for Lightning.—Providin 
the earth is moist, a conductor should (after having beet 
broughs out from the line of the building about 20ft.), 
where practicable, be taken to a depth of from 5dft. to 
6it.,and the end Should be riveted to a copper plate 
(being in_ proportion to the size of the Sg heed em- 
ployed). It is desirable to surround the wire and the 
plate with coke (from two to three bushels), as it tends to 
prevent the copper from very rapid corrosion in a moist 
situation, and at the same time provides a large conduct. 
ing mass. The above suggestions are in accordance with 
some of the greatest acknowledged authorities on light- 
ning conductors. It is, however, impossible to lay down 
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for “‘ Architectus ” any very definite ru'e without knowing 
the particulars of the situation of the proposed conductor, 
which might be influenced by any of the immediate 
surroundings, such as adjacent water or gas mains, In 
either of which cases the conductor should be attached.— 
C. BE. H., A. and 8. 

[10866.]—Conductor for Lightnin g.—AccorJing 
to one authority, the conductors should terminate in 
earths, offering each about 18sq.ft, of external surface; 
these may consist of copper plates about 3ft. square, 
riveted to the conductor’s ends, and buried in the wet soil 
from 15 to 25ft. from the building. When the water- 
level is deep, special wells should be sunk for the earth 
plates, and these wells ought to be carried down several 
feet below the water-level in the driest seasons, and the 
lower portion of well skould be built dry. The above are 
quoted from Rules for Buildings where the manufacture 
of explosives is carried on, and are issued by the War 
Department, so they are perhaps unnecessary for ordinary 
buildings. Each rod should be connected to earth by the 
shortest path outside the building, and if practicable it is 
well to carry the conductor down that face which is most 
exposed to prevailing wet. ‘‘ Architectus”? may consult 
Anderson’s work or the new work on Lightning Con- 
ductors by Oliver D. Lodge, D.S8c., L.L.D., &c., pub- 
lished by Whittaker and Co.—B. Franx.in. 

(10867.]—Sliding or Lifting Shutters.—I have 
seen good examples of both. The lifting shutter casing 
is rather draughty, but really forms a good fresh-air inlet 
sometimes. It is hung in precisely the same way as 
sliding sashes in front of the sash frame, and is really a 
boxed frame or casing in which the two shutters slide side 
by side or onein front of the other. <A flap shuts down 
over the casing when the lifting shutters are not in use. 
The upper rails of both when down are level witb the 
window sill. A framed back is placed in front of the 
casing. The upper shutter is nearest the back, and the 
other inside between the parting bead and a bead fixed 
on to the inside lining of sash frame. Sliding shutters 
which slide laterally have recesses or boxes on each side, 
the disadvantage of which is they occupy a large space 
oneach side of the window, which cannot be always 
obtained. I prefer the lifting shutter for a country 
house. The casing or boxing has usually to be sunk 
below the floor level, and there should be a cement or non- 
Wa sorte hs for the outside and bottom of casing.— 


+ me 
CHIPS. 


At the monthly meeting of the local board of 
Warminster, held on Monday, £50 was granted to 
the surveyor (Mr. Long) on account of extra 
services rendered by him in connection with the 
installation of the new engine, &c., at the Water- 
works. It was reported that the actual cost of the 
new works would be £1,520, as against £1,650, the 
loan sanctioned for that purpose. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Smith, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
laid on Monday the foundation stone of the new 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, which is to be 
erected at Lawside, near Dundee. 


Alterations have been made to the union work- 
house at Lincoln, embracing the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the self-acting air-pump venti- 
lator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of “the Middlesbrough 
County Council, a long discussion arose on an 
amendment}moved that a minute, requesting Mr. C. 
H. Howell, architect, of London, to come to 
Middlesbrough to meet a sub-committee on the 
subject of accepting a commission for the erection 
of the proposed asylum, be not confirmed. 
Eventually the minute was confirmed, and it was 
further decided to submit a number of sites to Mr. 
Howell to report upon. 


The Bristol Town Council decided on Tuesday, 
by amajority of 42 to 2, to promote a Parliamentary 
Bill to carry out the dock extension scheme at 
Avonmouth and Bristol. A resolution pledging the 
council to the Corn-street and Broad-street site for 
municipal buildings was rescinded, and a special 
committee was appointed to consider and report as 
to the relative area, cost, and advantages of other 
sites available. By a casting vote it was resolved to 
spend £1,200 on improving the accommodation of 
the Bristol Council-house ; but notice to rescind this 
was given. 


A coffee tavern has just been built in Phoenix- 
street, Lancaster, from plans by Mr. E. Howard 
Dawson, A.RI.B.A., F.S.I. The work has been 
carried out by local tradespeople at a total cost 
of £2,000. 


At the meeting of the Kettering Board of 
Guardians on Monday, Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., 
presented plans for additions to the workhouse, 
including a new infirmary, and he was instructed 
to prepare alternative plans to include a new board- 
room, 


The proposed memorial in Winchester Cathedral 
to the late Bishop Harold Browne is to be a re- 
cumbent effigy of the deceased Prelate, and a com- 
mittee has been formed to collect the necessary 
subscriptions. 


Memorial stones of the new free library and 
public baths and wash-houses for Westminster 
were laid on Wednesday week. Mr. F. J. Smith 
of Great George-street, S.W., is the architect, and 
Messrs. Lough, Simpson, and,Co., of Brompton- 
road, are the builders. 
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THE PRIVATE STREET WORKS 
ACT, 1892. 


ge are constantly arising over disputed 
points as to the paving, &c., of new streets 
and the liabilities of owners of frontages under 
the Public Health Acts. So complex is the — 
subject that a book dealing with it separately — 
and, as far as possible, exhaustively has come to 
be required. In ‘‘The Law and Practice of 
Paving and Making Good Private Streets,” by 
Mr. William Spinks, A.M.I.CE., &c. (Spons, 
125, Strand), we have such a work. In his third — 
edition, just issued, the author has added as an 
appendix the very important Private Street - 
Works Act, 1892, of last session. This statute, 
which is to be read with the Public Health Acts, 
can now be adopted by any urban sanitary 
authority after certain formalities, and when 
adopted it will supersede those well-known 
sections, 150-152, of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
upon which they have hitherto had to depend. In 
the same way the Local Government Board may 
extend the new Act to rural districts. Mr. Spinks 
has clearly taken great care to bring his book 
down to date, and to-note up all decided cases. 
He has also given some notes upon the new Act, — 
which has in law been in operation since the date 
of its passing, on 28th June last; though, of 
course, it has not yet had time to be generally 
and practically adopted. Seeing that this 
adoption conveys many and various advyanta 
as compared with the sections of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, it is pretty sure of a welcome 
by most of our urban sanitary authorities; and, 
therefore, its provisions will become of very 
general and pressing interest to all concerned in — 
building operations. 

The new Act provides for a provisional appor- 
tionment of the estimated expenses among the - 
premises liable to be charged, so that objections — 
can be taken by parties interested before the 
work is begun, instead of after it was completed, 
as under the older plan. The statute opens @ 
very wide question when. it declares in sec- 
tion 10 that the urban sanitary authority may — 
consider in its apportionment of the expenses 
the greater or less degree of benefit to be derived — 
by any premises from such works, and may also 
take into account the amount and value of any 
work already done by the owners or occupiers. 
This clause will afford a means of equitably — 
adjusting the apportionment, without being bound 
by the iron rule of frontages. Powers are also 
given for including necessary incidental works 
in the estimates for paving, &c., and for charg- — 
ing a 5 per cent. commission for surveys and 
superintendence. Another important section is 
that under which an urban authority may, if it 
thinks fit, contribute the whole or portion of the 
expenses of any private street works, and pay 
the same out of the general district rate. 
Section 19, which gives power to the urban 
authority to adopt a private street which has 
been properly paved, &c., asa public highway, is 
also likely to be extremely useful. In shor, 
there is a good deal in this new statute well 
worthy of careful attention. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnprnc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. ; 


A Svurrerer.—Drains.—WARRANTY.—This question — 
really turns on matters of fact and evidence. If you cam 
prove the landlord’s express warranty as to the drains 
and the sanitary condition of the house as stated, you 
would haye a good ground of action, and you should sue 
him for damages for breach of his express warranty as to 
the state of the drains, and upon his false representation 
as to its sanitary condition. You should at once consult 
your solicitor. 

AncuiTecT.—REMUNERATION.—The usual rule is that 
if the intended building is abandoned after the com- 
pletion of working plans and specifications, the arck ; 
should get 2% per cent. commission, and that if it 
gone as far as delivery of tenders he should have 3 per 
cent. But this is of course subject to any bargain thi 
may have been made. 


rrr? ———_—_— 


The judges at the International Exhibition 
which has just closed at Douglas, Isle of Man, ha 
awarded the gold medal of honour as well as .@ 
diploma for excellence of work as exhibited im 
sculptured alabaster and carved oak to Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. 
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GARDENS AS ENCROACHMENTS ON StREETS.—At 
the Manchester county police court on Saturday 
Mr. Oliver Heggs, builder and contractor, Levens- 
hulme, was charged with infringing the Public 
Health Act. The offence alleged was that in contra- 
vention of the by-laws of the Levenshulme local 
board, the defendant omitted to make two streets 
which he had laid out in Levenshulme—Carrill- 
grove and Worsley-grove—36ft. wide. Evidence 
was given to the effect that when defendant 
originally submitted his plans to the board’s sur- 
veyor the distance from house to house in these 
streets was 36ft., but it was indicated that, gardens 
were to be made on this scheme in front of the 
houses. The plans were rejected. Subsequently 
they were resubmitted without the provision for 
gardens, and the board approved them. After the 
houses were built the defendant, however, caused 
gardens to be made, which reduced the width of one 
street to 15ft. 6in., and of the other to 18ft.—In 
cross-examination the board’s surveyor admitted 
that many streets in Levenshulme made since the 
by-laws were framed had gardens in front which 
reduced their width to much less than 36ft., one of 
these belonging to a member of the local board. 
While admitting the offence, defendant’s solicitor 
urged palliation on account of both streets being 
culs de sac. He contended that the houses were 
more cheerful and picturesque on account of the 
gardens, and that no injury was occasioned to any- 
one. The case was adjourned for a month to see if 
some compromise could be arranged. 


Hatr Costs oF WALL TOBE ParD WHEN UTILISED, 
—At the Brompton County Court on Wednesday 
week, before the deputy judge, Mr. Cooper Wylde, 
Henry Fowler, builder, of 47, Davisville-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, sued Robert Julian, also a builder, living | 
at Ashchurch-grove, for £25 for trespass. The plaintiff 
deposed that in 1880 he erected four houses in the 
Davisville-road, and the property was inclosed by 
a wall. Some time after the defendant put up 
houses on land which adjoined, and plaintiff then 
asked him to pay half the cost of the wall, £25. 
Defendant offered £15, and plaintiff refused. 
Plaintiff communicated with the defendant again, 
and he was then told that Mr. Julian did not intend 
to pay anything. Defendant: I offered him the 
£15, I know, and then a gentleman who had 
bought one of Mr. Fowler’s houses said it was his 
wall, and I ought to pay him. I wrote to my 
solicitor, and he advised me to repudiate the 
liability. Mr. Stevens, the district surveyor, said 
the defendant was responsible to the extent of £23. 
Judgment for the plaintiff for £23, and costs. 

DAMAGE AGAINST A BUILDER.—At the Southwark 
“County Court on Monday, before Judge Holroyd 
and a jury, Mrs. Selliway, the wife of a carman, of 
Darwin’s-buildings, Old Kent-road, sought to 
recover £30 from Mr. Amos Eaton, a builder, of 
5, High - street, Whitechapel, as damages for 
personal injuries sustained by her through the 
negligence of his servants. Some bricks fell from a 
building in course of erection by defendant in 
Middlesex-street upon plaintiff, injuring her 
shoulders and back. The jury awarded £25 
damages, and costs were allowed. 

ARCHITECTS NOT PERSONALLY LiABLE.—CoN- 

STANTINE V. BRown.—At the City of London Court, 
on the 5th inst., T. J. Constantine, of 61, Fleet- 
street, claimed £2 15s. 6d. of the defendant, Edward 
Brown, architect and surveyor, of 5, Elder-street, 
Spitalfields, for cleaning out an old range and 
putting ina new one. The defendant said he gave 
the plaintiff the order in his capacity as architect 
for the owner, a Mr. Proctor. He had given the 
Cees many previous orders, and they always 
ooked to his (defendant’s) clients. He was not 
personally responsible. Mr. Commissioner Kerr: 
An architect does not make himself personally re- 
sponsible. You must sue Proctor. Judgment for 
the defendant, with costs. 

ARBITRATION AT EDINBURGH.—The proceedings 
in the arbitration between the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh and the North British Railway Company as 
to the price to be paid by the latter for the ground 
taken by them in Princes-street Gardens, have been 
closed so far as the taking of evidence is concerned. 
Ths oversman in the reference is Lord Shand; Mr. 
Dunlop, Westminster, is the arbiter for the cor- 

oration ; and Mr. James Davidson, Saughton 

ains, acts as arbiter for the railway company. 
The witnesses heard on the later days, since our 
report of last week, p. 513, included Hamilton 
Beattie, architect, Edinburgh; B. Hall Blyth, 
C.E., Edinburgh; James Barr, C.E., Glasgow; 
Wm. Ormiston, ordained surveyor, Edinburgh ; 
Haldane Beattie, builder, Edinburgh: C 
Milner, landscape gardener, Westminster ; Wm. 
‘Thomson, Cravenfords; and David Low, horti- 
cultural builder, Edinburgh. The arbiters, Messrs. 
Dunlop and Davidson, held a private meeting on 
Tuesday in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, with the 
object of adjusting their decision. After considera- 
tion of the case extending over three hours, they 
were unable to agree as to their valuation, and the 
matter will accordingly be referred to Lord Shand, 
the oversman. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 


MATTERS. 


Norrnampron.—At a town council meeting held 
at the Guildhall on the 3rd inst. it was resolved, by 
a majority of 17 votes to 6, to adopt Mr. Bailey 
Denton’s report to increase the area of the Sewage 
Farm by the purchase of 200 more acres of land, 
and to purify the sewage of the town by means of 
wide irrigation and intermittent filtration, and not 
to have recourse to the ‘‘ international ’’ system of 
sewage purification by means of ferrozone and 
polarite beds. 


—_—_—_————— —___—_ 


CHIPS. 


The marriage of Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of 
Rolls-chambers, W.C., to Mary Beatrice, daughter 
of George T. Tweed, of Honiton, took place on 
Wednesday at St. Barnabas, Kensington. 


The health of M. Paul Dubois, Director of the 
School of Fine Arts, Paris, who has been ill for 
some time past, underwent a sudden change for 
the worse on Tuesday evening. His condition 
causes great anxiety. 


The memorial-stone of the institute in connection 
with the Canal Boatmen’s Friendly Society of 
Scotland, which is at present being erected at Port- 
Dundas, Glasgow, was laid on Tuesday. The 
premises are being constructed at the corner of 
Port-Dundas-road and Dobbie’s Loan. There will 
be a coffee-room and library, rooms for committee, 
and ahall capable of seating 250. There are also 
on the basement floor a recreation hall and drying- 
room, and also a kitchen and lavatories. Messrs. 
John Honeyman and Keppie, Glasgow, are the 
architects. The cost of the ground, building, and 
furnishings will be £5,000. 


Mr. Arnold Taylor, Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry at the Rochdale Town 
Hall, on Thursday, as to an application by the 
Rochdale Corporation to borrow £65,000 for gas- 
works purposes (the provisional order having been 
already granted), and £12,000 for street widening 
and improvement. 


A new peal of bells hung in the tower of 
Machynlleth parish church as a memorial were 
consecrated on Friday. The tower originally con- 
tained three bells, which were cast in 1745, but two 
of them had been cracked for some time past. The 
work of casting the bells was intrusted to Mr. 
Barwell, of Birmingham. 


The decorations of St. Saviour’s church, Falkner- 
square, Liverpool, have been completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Aldridge, F.R.I.B.A. 
In the dome of the chancel where the decorations 
have culminated, are seven circular panels repre- 
senting the Four Evangelists, also St. Peter and St. 
Paul. In the centre of these is a stained-glass 
panel of the Saviour. These have been painted by 
Mr. Lonsdale. The alterations have been carried 
out by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster. 


Two houses in Cumberland-walk, Tunbridge 
Wells, have just been remodelled to form a vicarage 
for King Charles’s Church. Mr. Ladds was the 
honorary architect, and Messrs. C. S. Strange and 
Sons were the contractors. 


M. E. Signol, a well-known French painter of 
sacred subjects, has died at an advanced age. 
pupil of Blondel and Baron Gros, he obtained the 
Prix de Rome sixty-two years back. Between 1838 
and 1844 he did much work for the embellishment of 
the galleries at Versailles. His ‘‘ Femme Adultere,’’ 
now in the Luxembourg, was the most popular 
picture of the Salon of 1840. Inthat year he was 
employed in decorating the Madeleine, and he sub- 
sequently worked in other Parisian churches. To 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855 he contributed 
largely. 

About fifty members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation visited St. Alban’s Cathedral on Saturday 
week, and were conducted over the building by Mr. 
James Neale, F.S.A. 


A bust of the late Miss Constance Naden, 
daughter of a Birmingham architect, and mounted 
on a black marble pedestal, has been placed in the 
Mason College at Birmingham. Mr. William Tyler, 
of London, was the sculptor. 

A new organ, built by Messrs. Young, of Man- 
chester, ata cost of about £300, has been placed in 
the Rishworth Baptist Chapel. 


The memorial-stone of the new markets for 
Halifax was laid on Friday. The work is being 


EK. | carried out from plans by Messrs. Leeming and 


Leeming, of London and Halifax, selected in com- 
petition. Mr. Charnock, is the contractor. The 
mayor, when laying the stone, mentioned that the 
land had cost £44,106, the contract for the erection 
of the arcades leading from Russell-street was let 
for £12,548 16s. 10d., that for the general market 
for £44,045 6s. 2d., whilst architects’ commission 
and other extras would amount to £4,329, giving a 
total for the buildings of £60,923, or about £20,000 
in excess of the original estimates. 
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TuE change of venue of the annual conversa- 
zione of the Architectural Association from West- 
minster Town Hall to Mr. T. E. Collcutt’s 
recently-completed Imperial Institute at Ken- 
sington proved a great attraction, and the 
number of members and their lady friends 
welcomed to the Institute by Mr. H. O. Cress- 
well, as president, and the committee, on Friday 
evening, was nearly double that of recent years. 
For such a gathering the Institute is not an ideal 
building, although adapted for its normal pur- 
pose. The lack of a general assembly hall as a 
rendezvous for acquaintances is a great drawback. 
The staircase is not monumental in scale, and 
too much space is taken up by the wide corridors. 
Truth to tell, beyond the arrangement of the 
building itself, there was little to interest the 
crowd of visitors. Mr. J. L. Robinson’s photo- 
graphs of the recent Taunton excursion were 
on view in the temporary committee room 
at the further end of the highest floor, and on 
the first floor the eastern wing was occu- 
pied by the exhibition of Indian art metal 
work, soon, it is understood, to be dispersed. The 
western wing of the building is given over toa 
trade display of Oriental fabrics, where the 
plentifully distributed cards of the various firms, 
and the placards ‘‘ All these goods are for sale,”’ 
clash with one’s conception of what should have 
been the outcome of all the touting and squeezing 
for funds for a national memorial of her Majesty's 
Jubilee, and are unworthy of the prestige even of 
a nation of shopkeepers. At present the Imperial 
Institute only represents India, none of the 
Colonies showing any exhibits. In the com- 
paratively small end room of the western corridor 
on the first floor entertainments were given at 
intervals during the evening by Dan Godfrey’s 
orchestral band, and also by the body of artistes 
calling themselves the Spanish serenaders, who 
gave some excellent songs and instrumental 
selections. 


Many who have little sympathy with hero and 
relic worship will, nevertheless, feel satisfaction 
in the assurance just given that Nelson’s old 
flagship, the Foudroyant, will be brought back to 
this country and permanently moored in the 
Thames as a specimen of our hearts-of oak navy 
and as a Nelson museum. A guarantors’ com- 
mittee has procured the ship for £5,000, and it is 
intended to offer her to the nation as a gift, 
refitted with masts and riggings of the type used 
acentury since. The Teutonic successors to Daniel 
Quilp have already removed her upper deck, but 
the rescuers of the old tub assert that they will 
have no difficulty in securing and replacing the 
original timbers, and even though the vessel 
ought to be labelled ‘‘ Made in Germany,”’ it 
will be a picturesque and interesting object on 
the Thames. 


Tue new School of Applied Art in Edinburgh 
will be opened on Friday in next week. The 
school is started under favourable auspices. The 
Board of Manufactures for Scotland has granted 
rent free two of the largest rooms in the Royal 
Institution as a school-room and lecture-hall; 
the City Council of Edinburgh has voted a grant 
of £1,000, and other subscriptions to the extent 
of nearly £1,500 have been raised chiefly by 
professional men and craftsmen in the city. The 
school is established, according to the prospectus, 
for the purpose of ‘‘imparting to architects, 
decorators, sculptors, wood-carvers, metal- 
workers, silversmiths, plasterers, bookbinders, 
printers, glass-painters, &c., a knowledge of art 
design as applied to industries.’’ This winter, 
in commencing operations, it is intended that the 
basis of the teaching shall be an education in 
common in Classic, in Renaissance, and Medizval 
arts. The education in the new school will begin 
practically where the instruction given in the 
local Board of Manufactures School of Art leaves 
off ; and will embrace for its leading feature con- 
tinuous instruction in art styles from the Classic 
period until now. Dr. Rowand Anderson, who, 
with Mr. Inglis, has selected the nucleus of a 
collection of casts, will act as director of the 
classes, assisted by Mr. Frank Simon and Mr. 
John Watson as draughtsmen, and Mr. Robert 
Innes as modelling assistant. The library of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association has been 
removed to the new school, and will, with the 
art library formed by the Board of Manufactures, 
be available free for consultation. 

Art the close of the paper read by Mr. Okoshi 
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at the opening meeting of the Japan Society on 
Wednesday evening, at the Society of Arts, Sir 
Edward Reed in the chair, on ‘‘ The Proverbs 
and Popular Sayings of the Japanese People,’’ a 
demonstration was given of a series of wall- 
pictures, bronzes, carvings in ivory and wood, 
objects in lacquer, and ancient New Year's cards 
and wood-block colour prints of Japan, in which 
the wisdom, wit, and quaint humour of the 
Japanese are artistically rendered. The proverbs 
were illustrated from some hundreds of art ob- 
jects belonging to the historic art of Japan, 
selected from the collection of Mr. Ernest Hart, 
and a series of proverb cards used as a game 
among the young people of Japan. The wall was 
hung also with brilliant but delicately-coloured 
portraits by Moronobu, Yeishi, Toyokuni, and 
other leading painters of Old Japan, of cele- 
brated and dangerous beauties arrayed in all the 
colours of the rainbow. These pictures were 
painted in the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 


Tux agitation against the Registration of 
Architects Bill by the Builders’ Association of 
Victoria has some meaning to those who can read 
between the lines. The Bill itself, as we have 
before said, has been warmly espoused by all the 
independent architects of the colony ; it has been 
redrafted into a form that has disarmed all 
opponents ; but all at once the contractors have 
displayed hostility to the Bill. Is there not a 
selfish motive underlying this opposition? The 
competing contractor of a certain class would 
naturally oppose any attempt to make architects 
more efficient and competent; they would also 
look with dismay on any measure which would 
protect the public against the employment of any 
but skilled architects. We cannot believe that 


DEATH. 


William Verity, Architect. Aged 32 years. R.I.P 


Street, W.; an 
Street, W. 


CLASSES, and STUDIO INSTRUCTION are now commencing. 


be obtained by the prevailing system of pupilage. 
tion is given by Lecturers and Instructors of known ability. 


Dryision I. 


Architecture, Building Materials, Perspective, Physics. 


Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 
Division Il. 


Stresses and Strains. 


Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 
Division III. 


Water Supply. 


ings, Freehand Drawing from Casts, 
Constructive Masonry, Criticism Meetings. 
Dryision IY. 

LECTURES and CLASSES. — The 
Sanitary Science—including Ventilation, Lighting and Heating 
Painting, Sculpture; other Arts allied to Architecture; Professiona 


Practice—including Legislative Enactments relating to Building 


Contracts. 


THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Buildings, 
from Casts, Drawings of Ancient Buildings from 
actual measurement, Graphic Statics and Perspective, Criticism 


Freehand Drawing 


Meetings. 
EXTRA SUBJECTS, 
LECTURES and CLASSES.—Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Mensuration, Land Surveying and Leyelling, 
mates, Discussion Section. 
THE STUDIO.—Sketching and Measuring, 


Elementary Water 
Colour Class, Water Colour Class, Modelling. 


VERITY.— On the 12th inst., at Meadowside, Huyton, near Liverpool, 


A itectural Association, 9, Conduit 
i See ighee d 56, Great Marlborough 


The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION COURSES of LECTURES, 


The Courses are both Elementary and Advanced, and are designed 
to provide a sound professional education, supplementary to that to 
The Course, which 


is in four divisions, is progressive and consecutive, and the instruc- 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—The Orders of Greek and Roman 


THE STUDIO. — Drawing from Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Plane 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—English Architecture, Materials, 
Elementary Ornament and Colour Decoration, Strength of Materials, 


THE STUDIO.—Designs based upon’ Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Solid 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—The History of Architecture, Materials, 
Colour Decoration, Sanitary Science as applied to Drainage and 


THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Build- 
Perspective and Sciography, 


History of Architecture ; 


Geology, 

1 \ r 1 Chemistry of Building 

Materials, stare of Surveying—including the Preparation of Esti- 
e 


Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, correct the bile, ' 


give tone to the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, produce soun 
sleep, acd impart increased energy to both mind and body, _ The 
admirable properties of these far-famed Pills are too highly 
appreciated to require any encomium here, as they are resorted to 
by rich and poor of every nation. 


Supersedes Cement. Sets in Frost, and Hardens Stone or Brick- 
work.—Depot: Kentish Town-road, N.W. ; 
And Eastlea, Poole, for BOURNEMOUTH District. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.G. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with 
oet expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONF.—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known ag 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubte 


RANDALL’S SOLUTION for MORTAR 


y_one of the most durable . 


Stones in England, 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 


such a motive has prompted the higher class of 
contractors of Victoria, but only those who, as 
our contemporary the Australasian Builder puts it, 
thinks that a ‘‘ builder is as good as an archi- 
ta and should be allowed to take architects’ 
work. 


A Pamphlet, containing full particulars of the curriculum, may be 
obtained free on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, W. Fees must be paid in advance, and 
passes may be obtained at the Offices of the Association, between 
Ten a.m. and Seven p.m. 


_ October 21st, the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Associa- 
tion will be held at 9, Conduit-street, W., at 7.30 pP.m., when the 
award of prizes for the past session will be announced, and the 
President will deliver his address. The prize drawings for last 


ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work, 
Frices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and sone, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-streat, Strand, W. 


Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- — 


Tux Plumbers’ Company are to be congratu- 
lated upon sharing, to the extent of £20,000, in 
the bounty of the late Mr. Robert Berridge, of 
Cambridge, who has left upwards of £150,000 
for furthering the spread of sound views and 
practice in sanitary matters. Only the interest 
of this sum will be used, and that use is by the 
terms of the bequest to be confined to Great 
Britain. By this legacy the Plumbers’ Company 
will be able to extend their scheme for the im- 
provement of the plumbing trade by the establish- 
ment of additional district councils and technical 
classes. Under the same legacy £10,000 has 
been allowed to the Sanitary Institute, £4,000 to 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health, £3,500 
to the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, 
and £10,000 each to the chairs of hygiene to be 
founded by University and King’s Colleges, 
London. 


Mr. Artuur Hu, B.E., F.R.I.B.A., pre- 
sided at the last meeting of the Munster Dis- 
trict Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, held at Cork a few days since. 
A letter was read from the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, London, stating that Mr. W. Kaye 
Parry (architect), of Dublin, was at present 
engaged in preparing some slides to illustrate his 
forthcoming lecture on ‘‘ Domestic Sanitation’? 
at Cork, and that the same would be ready in 
about a couple of months. A lengthy discussion 
took place in connection with the opening and 
working for the session of the plumbers’ work- 
shop, now fitted up at the School of Art, and the 
classes connected therewith, and it was decided 
that the sub-committee previously appointed be 
empowered to draw upa syllabus of instruction 
in two grades for the pupils attending the class, 
and to make such arrangements in reference to 
the teaching of the different branches of the 
work required as they may consider necessary. 

TT EO 

The town council of Manchester have accepted a 
tender for £46,410 for the, erection of labourers’ 
dwellings in Oldham-road. 

Mr. J. Brooke, of Crewe, has been appointed sur- 
veyor to the local board of Northwich, at a salary 
of £190a year. There were 81 candidates. 


The laying of the memorial stone of the Church 
House, in Salop-road, Welshpool, right opposite 
the parish church of St. Mary, by the Countess of 
Powis, took place on Thursday in last week. The 
architect is Mr. T. E. Pryce, Gray’s Inn, London ; 
and the contractor Mr. William Roberts, Welsh- 
Bago The amount of the building contract was 

> ‘ 


session will be on view. 
ERNEST S. GALE, 
F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Comnn, Lancs.—Messre. Hawley, builders and 
contractors, of Colne, who have an extensive build- 
ing in the town, have given notice to the masons in 
their employ that their wages will in future be 
reduced from 9d. to $3d. an hour. 


HicH Wycomsr.—A meeting of carpenters and 
joiners was held at the Swan Inn on Saturday 
evening last, when, after hearing an address from 
Mr. Charles Matkin, it was decided to organise a 
branch of the General Union of Operative Carpenters 
and Joiners in the town. 


RocHDALE.—Over 1,100 quarrymen came out on 
strike on Friday in the Whitworth Valley, leading 
from Rochdale to Bacup. It appears that eight 
quarry-masters, in the neighbourhood of Millgate, 
Shawforth, and Freith, have given notice to their 
workmen of a reduction of wages, and the notices 
expired on Monday, the 11th inst. A large number 
of quarrymen who are on strike in the Slacksteads 
district went over into the Whitworth Valley on 
Friday, and persuaded the quarrymen there to 
come out. 

CHIPS. 


The first sod of sewerage works for Chepstow was 
cut on Friday. Mr.C. Walker is the engineer, and 
pot es has been taken by Mr. Whalley for 

The peal of ten bells in the central tower of 
Hereford Cathedral have just been restored, having 
been rehung and refitted by Messrs. Blackburn and 
Greenleaf, of Salisbury. The treble bell has been 
recast. 

The Stockport town council have adopted the 
sewerage scheme for the borough prepared by Mr. 
A. M. Fowler, C.E., the cost of which, it is esti- 
mated, will be £80,000. 


Of the sixty-four oaken statuettes required to fill 
the tabernacle work of the choir-stalls and bishop’s 
throne in Lincoln Minster, all but sixteen have 
been given or promised, and will very soon be in 
their places, 


Mr. J. Burns, M.P., announced at a meeting 
held in Battersea on Monday night that if the local 
vestry and the County Council would raise £10,000 
towards the sum required for the purchase of the 
Albert Palace, an equal sum would be given by 
Fe. Porson Whose name he was not at liberty to 

o8e, 


} Hon. Secs, 


| M.8.A., Bristol, architect :— 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free, 
Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 

TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


——__— 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


Asurorp, Kent.—Por the making of a new road to be 
called the Victoria-road, on the Beaver Estate, Ashford, 
to form an entrance to the bacon factory. Mr, Henry 
J.J. Jeffery, M.S.A., Ashford, architect and suryeyor :— 

Knock, H., Ashford (accepted) ... £350 0 0 


Avirmorr, N.B.—For the construction of the last section 


of the through line from Inyerness to Aviemore, for the — 


directors of the Highland Railway :— 
Mackay, J. (accepted) 


tee woe 


£117,925 0 0 


ee: — For Belfast main drainage, Contract 

On... 
Brebner, R. C., Edinburgh oo» £41,106 0 0 
Dixon and Campbell, Belfast... 89,950 0 0 
Workman and Co., Belfast ... 30,500 0 0 
Perkins, J., Manchester ... aes 30,261 0 0 
Henry, J., Belfast... = ee 29,882 0 0 
Martin, H. & J., Limited, Belfast* 29,047 0 0 


* Accepted. 

Bourstem.—For alterations and additions to the Staff 
of Life Hotel, Burslem, for Mr. Charles Pemberton. Mr. 
J. Blood, 2, Queen-street, Newcastle-under-Lyne, archi- 
tect and surveyor :— 


Longden, J.J., Burslem ... o £855 0 6 
Cooke, W. nor = ea oo. 612 0 0 
Gallimore, J., Newcastle, Staff .., 725 0 0 
Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent ... oon 723 0 @ 
Shenton, W., Burslem ait wea 720 0 0 
Bennett, N., Burslem (accepted) ... 710 0 0 


Bristou.—For alterations and sanitary and decorative 
works at the Clifton Down Hotel. Mr. Herbert J. Joncs, 


Wilkins, R., and Sons re oo | «6 kr Oe 
Gay, E.... * sos ose oes 2,038 0 0 
Humphreys, G. soe eee ew 1,967 0 0 
Wiikins, G. H. 1,914 0 0 

1,872 0 0 


Cowlin, W., and Son (accepted)... 
All of Bristol. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL—CLARENCE 
WING COMPETITION, 


| ae designs have been submitted for the 


proposed Clarence Memorial Wing of 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, though the 
committee haye not yet come to any decision 
on the plans, and we hear itis not yet settled 
who the referee is to be. The new Clarenca 
wing is to be erected on a plot of 
ground on the south-east side of the 
present hospital in Cambridge-place, and its 
main frontage will be towards Praed-street. 
Tho main departments required area medical 
college with residences at the west end of the 
wing, an out-patients’ department, special 
wards for male and female patients, nurses’ 
accommodation, besides the usual require- 
ments of laboratory, dispensary, stores, 
kitchen, offices, &c. ‘The designs submitted 
are by Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. Henry L. 
Florence, Messrs. Stephen Salter and Adams, 
Messrs. Searle and Hayes, and Mr. Keith D. 
Young. 

The plans indicate generally a careful study 
of the requirements of the hospital: but are 
of various degrees of merit in the mode of 
classification and in the arran gement of the 
departments. One of the ablest designs — 
both in respect of the general plan and 
the eleyation—is that under the motto 
*‘ Kconomical Administration.” The prin - 
cipal entrances are in Francis-street and 
Praed-street. The former shows a well- 
arranged registration hall with entrances for 
male and female patients, with clerks’ offices 
on either side, leading into a large out- 
patients’ waiting-hall 70ft: by 33ft., with con- 
sulting and dressing-rooms on each side for 
the two classes of patients. Four large con- 
sulting-rooms are provided, two on each 
side, with a group of dressing -rooms 
between each pair. This waiting - hall 
occupies the centre of the wing at this 
end, and is placed in line with the 
axis of the wing. ‘The main entrancoe- 
hall in the centre of Praed-street front is 
commodious, and enters the wing at the end 
of the out-patients’ hall, a corridor giving 
access to the senior medical staff and secro- 
tary’s departments, a medical waiting-hall, 
and dispensary. A corridor connection from 
the old building is shown. 

The first-floor plan shows the out- 
patients’ waiting-hall, glazed over, which 
gives it a good top-light. The residential 
medical college is placed at the Francis- 
street end, and returns some distance in the 
rear ; then follows the matron’s department 
to the Praed-street entrance, and lastly the 
offices of secretary and his residence at the 
corner of Cambridge-place. The medical 
college is chiefly divided into sitting and bed- 
rooms. Connection with the present hospital 
wards is shown by a corridor near the 
main staircase landing. On the second floor 
the main portion of the block towards 
Praed-street contains the residential medical 
staff rooms. On the third and fourth floors 

© wing is no longer continuous, but is 
broken up into special semi-isolated blocks 
of wards forming tho centre part of the 
Praed-street facade. These wards are 
circular-ended where they detach them- 
selves from the medical college at one 
end, and the lying-in department at the 
Cambridge-place end. From a hygienic 
point of view, this detachment of tho 
special wards has much to recommend 
the plan. A feature which the author 
has turned to the best account is 
he architectural grouping of his main 
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facade. The two wards are placed on the 


same axis lengthwise, one side of them 
facing Praed-street,. 


other eight beds for ear and throat diseases, 


Between these wards, running transversely 
to their axis, is a corridor connecting the 
To- 
with 


second floor of the present hospital. 
wards Praed - street a balcony, 
columns, is shown, for the use of patients, 
and between each pair of wards is a 


sister’s room, food and linen stores, and} 
bath-room on one side of the connecting 
corridor, while a ward scullery and stair- 
case is arranged a little farther along the 
About mid-way between these 
outside wards and the present building are 


corridor. 


two circular wards for ophthalmic cases, five 


beds to each, and these wards are placed one 
At the angles 
of the outer wards, isolated lobby conyeni- 


on each side of the corridor. 


ences for slops and closets are shown, 


these being octagonal in plan, and made to 
form turrets at the angles of the end blocks, 
in Praed-street, a very artistic mode of 
treating them. We may simply add that 
the lying-in block for six beds at the 
corner of Cambridge-place forms the corre- 
sponding wing to the' college, and completes 
In the upper floors 
The external 
design is shown by elevations of red brick 
and terracotta of five main stories, with high 
hipped roofs over the pavilions and end blocks. 
A centre turret crowns the central roof ; 

well massed, with 
at the angles, these 
The cor- 


the wing on this front. 


are the nurses’ cubicles. 


the end blocks are 
octangular turrets 

being utilised as conveniences. 
belled-out balcony to the central pavilion 


portion is a good feature, and the circular 
ends of the pavilions are artistically managed, 


and give variety to the main front. A well- 


drawn ink perspective is sent. The high 


roofs are of green slates, which will har- 
monise with the red brickwork. 


A very elaborate set of plans is that 


bearing the motto ‘“‘Ad Rem.” There ig 


much less of that skilful grouping and classifi- 
cation we have in the first mentioned; the 
plan is broken and irregular, and the upper 


corridors and special wards aro less studied. 


A large waiting-hall, 50ft. by 39ft., with 
medical and surgical consulting-rooms on 


opposite sides, with dressing-rooms in con- 


nection, occupies the western block. The 


registration-hall, with waiting spaces for 
male and female patients is provided. 
A long corridor along the Praed-street side, 
with main entrance to senior staff and 
secretary’s rooms, has a dispensary at the 


end, and this corridor is well lighted by large 


courts. The entrance for lying-in depart- 
ment is at the Cambridge-place end, with 
reception and undressing-rooms, lift, and 
conveniences. 


the administration department and the special 
wards for ear and throat, 39ft. by 22ft. each, 
for eight beds, and two for ophthalmic cases, 
and the lying-in wards. These wards are 
placed lengthwise to Praed-street, with access 
by a glazed back corridor, and a balcony in 
front. The corridors are well lighted by the 
courts. The access and conveniences are 
generally well considered. The same ar- 
rangement is repeated on the next floor. 
Unfortunately, the irregular grouping of the 
plan has marred the elevation towards 
Praed-street, and rendered it extremely 
lop-sided and ungainly. There is no 
balance. The lying-in department at the 
Cambridge-place end is one story higher than 
the rest of the facade, and has an octagonal 
turret at the corner, while at the other end 
there is no wing, but another angle turret. 
The main entrance is crowded and one-sided, 


producing a jumbled appearance. The details 


of ventilation and warming are shown in a 


special sheet of large-scale drawings. 


Next in order of hanging is ‘In 


| Memoriam,” in which the author has intro- 


One ward accommo- 
dates seven beds for skin diseases, and the 


On the first floor the medical 
college is at Francis-street end, then follow 
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duced a departure by placing h’s wards in 
four pavilions at right angles to Praed-street, 
and at certain intervals, these being utilised 
as garden spaces—an admirable idea if more 
area were obtainable. The out-patients’ 
department is in the basement, where a 
large waiting-hall and consulting-rooms are 
shown. The principal sround-floor entrances 
are too narrow, and the main corridor 
appears from a general view of the plan to ba 
badly lighted ; the medical staff corridor in 
centre would be dark. We also object to the 
corridors being set side by side. “The first 
floor shows accommodation for the college 
bedrooms, matrons’ and nurses’ cubicles, 
in isolated pavilions separated by gardens; 
the next floor repeats the nurses’ cubicles, 
and the third floor is appropriated to 
the special wards for six beds, each 
connected by a corridor with conyeni- 
ences between the pavilions, of which thera 
are four. Hxternally, the Praed - street 
front is shown in a coloured elevation repre- 
senting red brick as the material, the four 
five-storied blocks or pavilions having their 
ends to the street. From a hygienic and 
architectural point of view, this arrange- 
ment of blocks would haye the merit of 
imparting variety and good light and venti- 
lation, as each ward could be cross-venti- 
lated ; but the plan of the departments and 
official and administrative offices is not 
satisfactory on the whole. . 

‘“‘Pleur de Lys” is a woell-devised and 
drawn set of plans. There is a good main 
entrance at the end of Praod-strect, near 
Cambridge-place, with corridor running 
along the block. The consulting and ex- 
amining rooms are placed towards the front 
with a large outpatients’ visiting-hall of con- 
siderable length, divided into three bays, 
corresponding to the three consulting 
rooms behind, its principal entrance 
being from Francis-street. On the first 
floor the board, secretary, and medical 
superintendent have rooms in front, and 
behind a centre wing is thrown out for resi- 
dent officers, sitting-rooms, &. The next 
floor is occupied by the male special warda, 
skin and dental cases, ear and throat 
patients in front, and ophthalmic wards in 
the back wing; the lying-in department 
at the corner between it and residential 
college. The third floor is devoted to 
the female patients in the centre of 
main front, and the lying-in wards, &c.; 
the two upper floors being divided into 
cubicles for nurses. The architectural treat- 
ment of this design is conceived in quite a 
palatial style, massive and dignified in the 
line of its fenestration, cornices, and parapets, 
and more suited for a dressed stone facade 
than for brick. There is a curb roof, but no 
salient features to break the skyline of the 
main fronts. On the whole, the departments 
are well classified, and light and ventilation 
are studied. 

The design ‘“‘Sursum Corda” is charac- 
terised externally by a neatly-arranged front 
fagade of brick and stone dressings, gabled 
at centre and at wings, five stories in height. 
The main entrance in Praed-street is central, 
with consulting-rooms right and left, and an 
out-patients’ waiting-hail behind in con- 
nection with entranc3s for male and female 
patients in Francis-street. In the base- 
ment are drug stores ; the secretarial 
department is on the first floor, where 
are also the special wards for lying- 
in cases. The second floor is mainly 
given up to bedrooms for the residential 
college, &c., and the next floor plan 
provides for the special wards for ear and 
throat, skin and dental cases, with nurses’ 
cubicles in a wing at the back. The plan of 
wing resembles that of ‘‘ Fleur de Lys” in its 
general shape or wW-outline. The college in 
the Francis-street frontage forms the first 
return wing to the left, and is chiefly de- 
voted to sitting and bedrooms ; the special 
wards on the third-floor form the inter- 
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mediate portion of the letter WI and face 
Praed-street, the centre projection at the 
back are the nurses’ cubicles near main stair- 
case, and the right-end block is the lying-in 
wards. The arrangement is wanting in 
classification, and the corridor and internal 
communications are defective in light. The 
separation of the departments, especially the 
out-patients from those indoors, is very 
necessary, and this separation ought to be 
accomplished without losing sight of easy 
and direct intercommunication for the 
surgical and medical staff, both in the new 
wing and between it and the main building. 
Lighting of corridors and cross-ventilation 
of wards are also conditions of good plan- 
ning that ought not to be overlooked. 

The site for the new wing, the foundation 
stone of which was to be laid this month, is 
now being cleared of the old and dilapidated 
houses which stood between the existing 
hospital and Praed-street, towards which the 
principal front will be. The present hospital 
of red brick, without any relief, is certainly 
an ugly and extremely heavy structure, 
which the new wing will, or ought to, do 
something to redeem. 


THE LICENSING SESSIONS OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Apa more the caterers for public enter- 

tainment haye thronged the sessions 
houses at Newington and Clerkenwell, 
applying to the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee of the London County Council 
for the recommendation to the Council of 
the renewal of old, or the granting of new, 
licenses for music, dancing, and stage-plays. 
The interest taken in this annual meeting of 
the licensing authorities is not confined to 
the applicants only; the public at large 
watch with eager interest the decisions 
pronounced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Many of the listeners are inter- 
ested parties in a monetary sense, for now 
that music halls are run by limited liability 
companies, the refusal or granting of a 
license, means a considerable difference, one 
way or another, to the income of the share- 
holders, especially where such large divi- 
dends, as we read of, are paid. 

No voice could speak louder of the grow- 
ing tendency of the public taste for some- 
thing, shall we say, lighter in the way of 
performances, than the fact that four well- 
known London theatres appeared in the list, 
as requiring music and dancing licenses from 
the Council, in lieu of the license already held 
by them for stage-plays, granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain. It is worthy of consideration 
how far a structure designed by an architect 
for one specific purpose, is a fit and proper 
building for a totally different usage. To our 
minds the requirements of a music hall are 
distinct from those of an opera house, or a 
house built for the drama, comedies, or comic 
operas. Each and all of these have their own 
peculiar requirements. In a music hall the 
audience is essentially a moving one; while 
in a theatre it is a stationary one. In the 
first, the people leave their seats, walk about, 
and return to them, or not, at will; while in 
the latter, they remain seated the whole time 
the curtain is up. The particular movements 
of the audience, must, therefore, require par- 
ticular provisions on the part of the archi- 
tect; and further, a moving and circulating 
audience will be of a greater number in any 
given theatre, than a seated assemblage in the 
same house ; the question of the adequacy of 
the available exits is, therefore, one to be 
seriously considered, apart from the internal 
arrangements and fitments in converting a 
theatre into a music hall. It is not all a 
“‘ question of smoke,” 

It is unnecessary to mention to our 
readers that this last question, is not one that 
is likely to be overlooked by the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee of the Council ; 


incomplete. 


put up, must be amended, so as to comply 


we may all rest assured that that body 


exercises to the full the powers conferred on 
them by law, with regard to the provisions 
for the safety of the public; and were they 


not to do so, the public would cry out with a 
loud voice, that the men they had elected to 
look after their interest, safety, and welfare 
were neglecting the duties they had promised 
to perform, duties which are not only moral, 
but imposed upon them by various Acts of 
Parliament. One of our contemporaries 
appears to complain that: ‘the position of 
a lamp, the particular doors to which certain 
bolts are fixed, the determination of what is 
a gangway,” should not be matters which 
affect the granting of a license. We con- 
tend that, if upon these matters, the safety of 
the public depends, the Council are but ful- 
filling their public duty in seeing that the 
defect are remedied. Small matters should 
not be overlooked, for they do ‘‘ often carry 
with them very weighty consequences.” 

It is not our intention now to enter into a 
discussion upon structural matters, but we 
cannot help expressing our surprise at the 
number of places which still appear to be 
undergoing structural alterations. After 
the lesson, taught by the Theatres Committee 
in previous years, in refusing licenses where 
the works had not been carried out in the 
specified time, or in a manner to satisfy their 
superintending architect, it is a matter of 
wonder that applicants, who still had works 
to carry out, could allow the annual licensing 
day to approach, without completing the 
necessary alterations. On this score, it 
appears, the committee again stated that 


they would recommend the full Council to 


refuse certain licenses where the works were 
This seems to us a matter re- 
quiring the architect’s attention. The Council 


haye declared that they will not grant a 
license unless the premises are complete to 


the satisfaction of their architect. It is, 
therefore, the duty of an architect to see that 
his client is armed with a certificate of the 
Council previous to appearing before the 
licensing body. 

This applies with equal force to old appli- 
cations, where works have to be done, as to 
new applications; for in the latter category, 
several licenses were refused, because the 
plans were not approved, and it is understood 
that the chairman of the bench, informed the 
applicants that as they had no certificate of 
the Council, they, the committee, were not 
entitled to grant a license ; and in other cases 
they were told that their plans had been sent 
in too late to enable the Council to intimate 
to the applicants through their superintending 
architect, the defects shown in the drawings ; 
and much too late for them to remedy the 
defects in the building, so as to bring it 
within the rules and regulations of the 
Council, in order to obtain the required 
certificate. 

Here is another lesson for the architect 
who has clients requiring a music, dancing, 
or stage-play license of the L.0.C. Apply 
early : for this is certain, that it is necessary 
to ascertain in what way the structure, if it 
exists, or drawings, if the building-is to be 


with the rules and regulations of the Council. 
Apply early, so that when a notice has 
been served, or intimation given, as to what 
alterations are required, the works may be 
carried out and the certificate obtained under 
the Council’s seal, before the licensing 
sessions. 

Another class of cases before the com- 
mittee were those where the owners have 
found their present premises too small for 
the requirements of their business, and they 
have determined to enlarge and alter the 
existing building to meet the demands of 
their patrons. These cases haye been classed 
with others upon which the Council have 
served their notice for structural alterations, 
and the public press have ignorantly com- 
plained of requirements ‘‘practically en- 


tailing rebuilding” being imposed upon 
owners who are voluntarily altering their 
buildings. But whether the work be yolun- 
tary or not, the Council insist upon the due 
completion, while considering the renewal of 
the license; no alteration of any kind what- 
ever is allowed without the previous consent 
of the Theatres Committee. . 

Turning to the legal aspect of this affair, 
the Council, as successors to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, are, under the twelfth 
section of the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878, 
empowered ‘‘to make, alter, vary, and 
amend such regulations as they may think 
fit with respect to the requirements for the 
protection from fire” of places of public 
resort, to be kept open for the public per- 
formance of stage-plays and music and 
dancing. After the making of such regula- 
tions, the Act says: ‘‘It shall not be lawful 
for any person to haye, or keep open, any 
such house, room, or other place of public 
resort for any of the purposes aforesaid, 
unless and until the Board (now the Council) 
grant to such person a certificate in writing 
under their seal to the effect that such house, 
room, or other place was on its completion, in 
accordance with the regulations made by the. 
Board in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act for the time being in force, and in so far 
as the same are applicable to such house or 
other place, and to the conditions (if any) 
annexed thereto by the Board. 

“In case any such house, room, or place 
of public resort, is opened, or kept open, by 
any person for any of the purposes aforesaid, 
contrary to the provisions of this enactment, 
such persons shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding fifty pounds for every day on. 
which such house or place of public resort 
is kept open as aforesaid.” & 

From thisit would appear, that, even, if it 
were possible, were a license granted to 
premises not holding a certificate, the owner 
would still be liable to the penalties men-— 
tioned in this section of the Act; for it is 
the non-holding of the certificate—not the 
license—which carries the penalty imposed 
here. The penalties of the licensing Acts are. 
apart from this and do not concern the 
architect. It is certain that the architect 
must make his structure comply with the 
regulations, and that lie must obtain the — 
certificate before applying for the license. 
Applicants, with the law so clearly set forth 
before them, have only themselves to blame 
for the refusal of their licenses on the score 
of the unfitness of their buildings; if they 
ask in time, they can find out whether or not 
their premises can be altered so that they 
can obtain the desired certificate before the 
licensing day. 

There is another point we must not pass 
over—that is, the power the Council have of 
granting provisional licenses under the 
thirteenth section of the same Act. It does 
not seem to be generally known that “a 
person interested in any premises about to 
be constructed, or in course of construction 
which are designed to be licensed and used 
within the Metropolis for the public perform- 
ance of stage-plays, or for public dancing, 
music, or other public entertainment of the 
like kind, may apply to the licensin 
authority for the grant of a provisio 
license in respect of such premises. 

‘The grantof such provisional license shall, 
in respect of the discretion of the licensing 
authority and procedure, be subject to the same 
conditions as those applicable to the grant of 
a like license which is not provisional. A 
provisional license so granted shall not be of 
any force until it has been ccnfirmed by the 
licensing authority; but the licensing 
authority shall confirm the same on 
production by the applicant of a certificate 
by the Board (now the Council) that the 
construction of the premises has been com= 
pleted in accordance with the regulations 
and conditions made by the Board as hereim=— 
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before provided, and on being satisfied that 
‘no objection can be made to the character of 
the holder of such provisional license.” 

In new cases, therefore, the drawings 
should be passed by the Council before the 
work is commenced, and a promise should 
be obtained that the certificate shall be issued 
on the completion of the work in accordance 
with the approved drawings. Upon this, 
before spending any money on building, 
the applicant can go to the Licensing Com- 
mittee and ask for a provisional license. Ha 
ean, in fact, be secure of his license provided 
he carries out the plans, and is of good cha- 
racter, &c. 

The majority of new applicants, however, 
at the recent sitting of the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee, seemed to be those 
who had built first, and thought afterwards 
that they would like a license, or who had 
been frightened into a belief by recent 
police: court convictions, that the business 
which they were carrying on at their premises 
wasillegal withoutalicense. Certain parties 
have been convicted and fined for keeping 
open certain houses, rooms, &c., because 
they had no certificate ; this does not seem to 
haye been at all clear in the minds of the 
applicants. It does not matter how good and 
fit a building may be, the rule applies: No 
certificate, no license. 

Where a building has been licensed for 
some time, and the Oouncil have required 
works to be done during the year, when such 
works are finished, it would appear that it is 
the custom of the Council to issue, what is 
known as, a certificate of completion, stating 
that the works have been done to their 
satisfaction. Our advice to architects is to 
have their plans approved and a provisional 
license obtained before commencing work ; 
and where the building already exists, to 
make it comply with the Council’s regula- 
_ tions, and obtain a certificate before applying 
at the October sessions, and, above all, to 
open their negotiations with the Council in 
‘time to do all the work (if any) required 
before licensing day of next year. Then 
there will be fewer disappointments and less 
heart-burning and expression of feeling in 
open court. 


BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 


A MIGHTY war of words has been going 
on in our hearing for the last year or 
two. ‘‘Is Architecture a Profession or an 
Art?” ‘Shall Fellows be still admitted to 
the Institute on the present system?” 
“Should examinations be compulsory on 
everyone who aspires to practise as an archi- 
tect ?”” These, and others like them, are the 
matters that have been earnestly discussed ; 
and, on the surface, some of them seem too 
unpractical for busy men to spend their time 
in talking about. What does it matter 
to them whether the business of their life 
is described as an art or a profession ? Call 
it which they may, they will carry it on no 
worse and no better. Give some dull plodder 
the title of artist, and you will not make him 
one. Give some erratic genius the name of 
“professional adviser,” and he will be no 
steadier than he was before. So it looks at 
the first glance. But in this war, as in many 
others, the real subjects in dispute are very 
different from, and very much more serious 
than, the nominal ones. The question which 
really divides the disputants seems at bottom 
to be this: “‘ Can a man’s faculty as an 
architect be truly gauged by any form of 
examination ?” If it can, andif the required 
form of examination is really practicable, 
then, it would seem, there is not much 
left to dispute about. But to devise the 
examination is the difficulty. It is easy 
enough to ascertain by examination 
what statements a student has learned. 
Morning, noon, and night we are hearing 
allover the country of examinations like 
these—to believe in them is the great super- 


stition of the age. But an examination as to 
actual capability is quite another thing. We 
may see, perhaps, its small beginnings here 
and there. They may die out, or they may 
grow and expand until we shall be able to 
test not merely what a man has read and 
remembered, but what practical work, artistic 
or other, it really lies in him todo. If we 
ever manage that we shall have an examina- 
tion worth passing. 

Examinations in capability, like those in 
learning, would, of course, be progressive. 
There would be an ‘early and much-needed 
one, to ascertain whether an intending 
student was likely by any amount of training 
to be shaped into an architect. There would 
be intermediate ones, to seo how the shaping 
was going on, andif the capability was being 
strengthened as it should be; and there 
would be advanced or final ones, in which 
the work that an architect actually had done 
should be the main thing to count, and in 
which the examination should only serve the 
purpose of a check, to prove that he had 
indeed done it himself. Each would have 
its appropriate tests of faculty, and our 
purpose now is only to suggest one among 
them. It would be too severe for the first 
examination, and too easy for the last; but 
in the intermediate it might be of great 
value. It turns on the fact that almost every 
plan—almost every design—almost every 
detail contains a problem; and it consists in 
ascertaining at what point, or at which end, 
the candidate would begin in attacking the 
particular one that happened to be set him. 

By nature eyery student seems to begin 
at the wrong end. The pupil in his early 
years is irresistibly impelled to draw the 
elevation of his building before he has 
thought about its plan. He goes on the 
same principle in attempting details, and 
shows the lines of his arch-mould or his 
cornice before he settles the section of them. 
If he is dealing with a bay-window, he first 
of all sets up the outside of it, and fills in all 
the ornament; then he makes a section, 
carefully omitting the floor and ceiling lines; 
and lastly draws a plan. The interior he 
commonly omits entirely ; and, of course, he 
does not concern himself with the sizes of 
casement frames or sash boxings. He has 
produced a neat drawing, and itis very diffi- 
cult for him to understand that it is a worth- 
less one. You putin for him the floor and 
ceiling line of the room which the bay belongs 
to, and it turns out at once to be too high 
or toolow. You mark the walls of the room 
against his plan of the bay, and it proves, 
perhaps, to be too wide for the position. 
You set out the sash-boxing to a larger 
scale, and it takes up so much of the thick- 
ness of the wall that there is no room for the 
mouldings and the ornament which he began 
by showing. From end to end of his work 
there is scarcely a line which can remain, 
and when the rubbing-out process is com- 
plete, a deep disappointment settles down on 
the youthful aspirant. He had taken trouble, 
and had done his best; it does seem to him 
that you might have passed it, at least, with a 
few trifling alterations. Yet how was it pos- 
sible? He had begunitallat the wrong end. 

The young student has generally some 
knowledge of geometry. He would admit, in 
the abstract, that the greater cannot be con- 
tained in the fless. To admit a truth and 
to act upon it, however, are two very different 
things, and his daily practice will flatly con- 
tradict the principle which his reason assures 
him must be true. It will not make him 
hesitate for a moment about putting a door 
Sft. high into a passage which is only 7ft., or 
in placing three 4ft. windows and four 3ft. 
piers in the side of a room not more than 
20ft. long. He will not deliberately assert 
that piers and windows making up 24ft. can 
be got into a 20ft. space; but figures give 
him the headache, and addition and sub- 
traction e§ pecially jar upon him, as incon- 
sistent with the dignity of art. It takes 


years, perhaps, to make him understand that 
the first necessity in every detail of a build- 
ing is to let the detail fit into its place; that 
before designing a door or a window, it is in- 
dispensable to know what space there is for 
the door or the window to go into, and that 
all the different things he is drawing are not 
going to be worked and set up separately in 
a mason’s yard as specimens, but will have 
to be fitted together to a nicety, so as to con- 
stitute a house, or a school, or a church. 
But for a long time he draws the things first, 
and ascertains afterwards how large they 
ought to be. In other words, for half his 
term of training, and it may be for the whole 
of Be he begins in this respect at the wrong 
end. 

These are elementary examples of the 
mistake. Butit is not confined to pupils; 
it is common enough with assistants; it is 
a characteristic of many practising architects 
throughout their lives. At one time or 
another, probably, it has been made by the 
ablest of men when they have found them- 
selves dealing with unfamiliar subjects. 
Almost everyone learns in time at which end 
to begin his ordinary work. He comes to see 
at a glance which are the fixed factors and 
which are the movable ones, and he takes 
the fixed ones into account first. In anew 
class of building the difference is not equally 
clear to him. He is conscious of a terrible 
tangle, but he cannot for a long while dis- 
cover the knot which holds it all together. 
Yet such a knot there generally is, and until 
it is found and untied all other trouble is 
thrown away. Itis not always discoverable 
by sitting down and thinking. It may be 
better perhaps to take a pencil and a scale 
and begin somewhere—anywhere. Such a 
beginning will not lead to success, but it is 
likely to suggest, after a while, where the 
beginning will have to be. That once ascer- 
tained, it is possible to start again, to good 
purpose. 

It is needless to remind anyone, except, 
perhaps, manufacturers of terracotta and 
moulded bricks, that buildings are, as a 
rule, begun at the foundations and gradu- 
ally carried upwards. Firms in the branch 
of trade just named do sometimes seem to 
forget the prevailing custom, and, in conse- 
quence, deliver the finials and copings 
before they haye made the plinths and 
bases; but to the rest of the world the 
practice is sufficiently familiar. Yet, though 
the execution of a building starts from the 
bottom, the design of it often originates at 
the top. This is especially the case in domed 
and vaulted buildings. The domes and 
vaults are thought of first, then the sizes 
and positions of the piers that carry them, 
and of the walls and buttresses that coun- 
teract their thrust. If the process were 
reversed, the buttresses and piers would be 
too weak or too heayy, and both would be 
in the wrong places. It is the same with 
other kinds of construction, as soon as they 
become difficult enough or massive enough 
to require special study. The right end to 
begin at is to calculate the weights that have 
to be carried, and then to design the sup- 
ports for them ; to ascertain the thrusts that 
have to be resisted, and to arrange the abut- 
ment accordingly. But the cruw of a prob- 
lem does not always lie in such easily-stated 
things as these. It may be hidden in the 
planning of a building, or in its section; in 
its internal or its external design, or in all 
of them combined. But wherever it is, 
there is not much to be done till one sees 
it and recognises it. It has to be tracked 
out and conquered—that is the end to begin 
at; and that once accomplished, secondary 
things generally fall into their right places 
with little trouble. 

Not unfrequently the knotty point in a 
design is the lighting of the central part of 
it. The man who begins at the wrong end 
goes on admirably as long as he is working 
round the sides of the plan. His arrange- 
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ment looks satisfactory ; his elevations please | havein view. The sentence we have quoted cer- drawings, he may be an accomplished draughts-' 

him; his drawings are getting on well. | tainly misjudges the intention of the promoters | man, but he is not an architect; if he spends his 

Then, just as he is hoping to complete a yery | of the Bill, which nowhere proposes to provide | time in calculating the smallest amount of 
‘omising scheme, he finds the middle of his| the public with good architecture or to make | material that may be used, he may bean engineer 

promising scheme, he middle of his : ; . : : : 

pres a : architects, but simply to insure the adequate in- | and builder, but he is not an architect. Mr. 

structure in the dark. All he has done must a ae h tnombthe art ail Geawad t undervalud “boiiassia ane 

be thrown aside ; the labour of days or weeks struction of everyone who practises the art in shaw does not undervalue ‘‘ business ”’ qualifica- 

x Sod thing? ha’ 3 1 the essentials of good construction and the | tions when they are valuable to the employer, but 
must 90 tor nothing; he has come af last on knowledge of all that contributes to safe and | man’s ‘‘aptitude for business can only be dis- 
the difficulty of the problem, and must begin sanitary buildings. We accept the dictum that | covered in business,” and cannot be ascertained 
with it or give everything up. He sees now| to a “true artist his art is an individual matter | by examination. Mr. Shaw believes that an 
that it was with the lighting of the centre purely between himself and his artistic con- | architect must be endowed by nature with a 
he ought to have started, and for want of| science,’ and that ‘no stamp of Government | special gift for the art, and if he has no art 
having seen it, he has wasted his timo and| approval on his work can have any value in his | faculty, he may, with a very little industry, 
his trouble. Sometimes, again, the heart of | eyes.’’ It is perfectly true that any architect attain to skill in construction and details ; he 
the puzzle lies in getting proper communica- | Worthy of the name would never attach much | maintains, in short, that good construction is a 
tions across a building. Some way or pas- value to a certificate of merit by a public board, | part of good architecture, and must influence 

: . aa 43 . | knowing very well what itis worth; perfectly true | design, and all great architects have been men of 

sage 1s peremptorily needed at a particular : 4 : 5 4 : a : 
nit Tt Bere it th soot at that he must go his own way and his art must great practical attainments, A true architect 
Sees th Pia ra - ai t fa fth be free. We accept these statements; but they | is more likely to be a practical man than a 
cuts the site into two parts, neither of them | go not apply to the rank and file of those who | practical man is likely to be an architect.’ 
large enough for the main apartment which] now enter the profession, and for whom the| Lastly, Mr. Shaw admonishes the student ‘to 
has to be provided. Here the passage is public board’s certificate may be the only guar- | put away all empty talk about the ‘ profession’ 
clearly the fixed element which it 18 neces- | antee to the ignorant, unsuspecting client. The | and the public,” to give up all anxiety to haye 
sary to begin with. At other times a par-| reference to the arts of painting and sculpture | initials after his name. 

ticular room has to be kept quiet and| are rather beside the main argument, for, as we| The second essay, by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
away from the noise of street traffic. To| say, no examination ever proposes to test the art | thwaite, F.S.A., on ** Architecture and Con- 
keep it so upsets some pet idea with which | capacity of the candidate. Mr. Jackson refers struction,” is an important contribution, because 
the planner started, and yet, unless he keeps | to jerry-building. No legislation, he says, could} it shows how very mundane and practical 
it so, he loses his chance in the competition make it impossible, for so long as people insist |is the Institute’s ideal of an architect. The 
OF itinay be a uestion of aspect which pre- | 0” having too much for their money, so long will quotation from Professor Kerr’s book, the 
domi es Tha ahttelt Lait i. ro q_| there be jerry-building. We are told that the| “Consulting Architect,’’ about the different 

P ty “ah is ee Li ae Rae ve: ¥ q | ietty-builder would pass the examination with | kinds of so-called architects, reads certainly like 
out a Aouse-pian, good in arrangement, an flying colours, for in his own way he is a master | an irony. Mr. Micklethwaite points to the 
admitting of satisfactory architectural treat- | of construction, or rather how to make the most strange doctrine that there may be professional 
ment. Yet when he sets it out on the | of a very little. The writer again says that the | architects who have no knowledge of architecture, 
actual site, he finds, perhaps, that it will | advocates of certificate and diploma do not think | and he shows that sucha doctrine has obtained _ 
make-his most important rooms face the| of trying to reform the jerry-builder, but to | in Conduit-street, for both Professor Kerr and ; 
north, or will thrust their windows full ona| create a class of certified architects. Reply- | Mr. MacVicar Anderson haveincluded under the 
prospect which would be absolutely intoler-|ing to the argument drawn from the certi- | term architect a great variety of mixed callings. } 
able. So he again learns, though rather ficated professions of the Bar or Medicine, | The root of this misconception is, as he shows, the 
lat hich Wa re : we are told that it is not every qualification | idea that architecture ‘‘is ornament applied to $ 
ate, which was the right end to begin at, : : Se z soft 
and has good reason to regret that he began | Which admits of the examination test; even in building,” a luxury that may be added to or 
atthe wrong one. Experience teach 820 | law and physic it is no guarantee that.a man.| ‘laid on’? if you choose'to pay forit. Astothe 
all Anthaaete 5 P Bueiki eri Rs will not bungle a case or diagnose wrongly. | claim of the Institute as really representing the & 
aetiee the Teese hot Sonal that hy H Lawyers have been known, ‘‘in spite of their | architects of Great Britain, he says it is ‘too ; 

® W: - 
the most promise. To begin at the wrong end E 
is not an absolute disqualification if a man ® 
has perseverance enough to do his work 4 
i 
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diplomas, to draw wills which diverted property | shallow to be maintained.’ Alluding to the 
to the wrong recipient, and doctors to treat a| threefold division of architects, the writer says 
patient for brain fever who was really suffering truly there is plenty of honest work fora business 
from inflammation of the lungs.’”’? But the chief | architect to do; he may be a house agent, or 
twice over. To begin at the right end is not| thrusts are given at the Institute of British | land-jobber, but has no claim to the title of 
all the mystery of our profession, but it is a | Architects. architect. ‘If there is a slaughterhouse or a 
considerable element in it, and the student Referring to Mr. MacVicar Auderson’s three- | coal-store to be built, and there is a man who 
who has an instinct for doing it gives a sign knows exactly what is wanted, and howitmay 
of capability which is likely to prevent him best be had, by all means let him have the 4 
from ever becoming a conspicuous failure work to do, but do not call him architect— 
; ‘a prosaic building director with Professor 
Kerr,’ if you like, but not an architect.’ 
Speaking of the artist qualification, the 
writer says construction is a necessary con- 
dition of architectural design; architecture 
being building beautifully, it is, in the first 
place, building. Stress is laid on the fact 
that architecture is not overlaying building with 
ornament, but isa quality inherent in a building ; 
that the work of the architect is not the draw- 
ing of pictures, but the designing of buildings. 
After a paper by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
M.A., on the “Institute Examination and 
Architecture,” the remarks on the inaptitude 
of examination tests, and on designs sub- 
mitted by examinees to examiners in the fol- 
lowing essay by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., ara 
very much to the point, and worth perusal. The 
other essays, by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, B.A., 
on ‘‘ The Protection of the Public,’’ and on 
‘‘ Architects and Surveyors,’’ by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, are in the same general keynote. Mr, 
Edward S. Prior, M.A., writes a clever essay on 
‘‘ The Ghosts of the Profession,’’ which contains 
some unpalatable truths for professional archi- 
tects. Mr. Prior remarks: ‘‘Some architects 
have not run in the professional ruts, but have 
disregarded the emoluments which reward the 
conventional professional success . . . but these 
have not generally been successful men. Their 
names are not found in histories of modern 
architecture, even when re-edited. . . Indeed, 
many of the real architects of this century have — 
not been accounted at all.” Much more in this 
strain may be found in other essays. Mr. JohnR. 
Clayton writes on ‘‘ The Isolation of Professional 
Architecture from the Arts ’’—a subject we lately — 
discussed in these columns, and this isolation has — 
been fostered by the Institute. Mr. Basil Champ- ~ 
neys, B.A., has an able essay on ‘‘ The Proper , 
Relation of General to Technical Education” ; — 
W. R. Lethaby one on ‘‘The Builder's Art and 
the Craftsman’’; W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., on — 
‘* Thoughts on Three Arts and the Training for — 


fold qualifications of the architect, one who 
unites the qualities of an artist, a constructor, 
and a man of business, Mr. Jackson observes 
justly enough that much of the latter qualifica- 
tion is very simple, and the rest is a matter of 
tact and experience, as in knowing how to certify 
for payment, what things ought to cost, &c. It 
is difficult to assure the public of anyone’s 
qualifications on this head, and Mr. Jackson 
examines the test questions given to can- 
didates in one of the examination papers of 
the R.I.B.A. on business qualifications, and 
shows how inadequate they are to guarantee 
his proficiency. Only four questions were to be 
answered, and two of these afforded no proof of 
one of the three essentials required by the presi- 
dent’s definition of the architect. With these 
comments we leave Mr. Jackson’s remarks to the 
attentive consideration of the profession, and 
refer to other essays by various writers which are 
intended to enforce the arguments against regis- 
tration and diploma. 

Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., writes the first essay 
entitled ‘‘ That an Artist is not necessarily Un- 
practical.’’ He observes that ‘‘so far as the 
Institute of British Architects is concerned, it is 
too often felt that art is very much thrust into 
the background, and attention incessantly, and 
with much agitation of mind, kept concentrated 
on the ‘ profession’ and the public.” The general 
purport of Mr. Shaw’s essay is to show that all 
the talk about practical knowledge and the 
diplomas of a qualified and chartered body is 
very ‘‘tradesmanlike and in very poor taste,”’ 
and so far as the public is concerned absolutely 
untrue; that the public want good architecture 
which will interest them, and will bea daily 
source of delight. In short, that the public, when 
they employ an architect, are not content with 
sound construction, but look for art, that they 
will never be put off with certified surveyors, or 
officially made architects, however many letters 
they may have to their names. Mr. Shaw says 
ifan architect designs a really ‘“ interesting ”’ 
work, he will be sought after. ‘‘To build 
beautifully ” is the main object of an architect ; 
“if he sits in his office making picturesque 
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ARCHITECTURE: A PROFESSION OR AN 
ART 


AS we were informed was the intention, the 
volume containing the protest published 
in the Times in March last year against examina- 
tion and registration of architects, together with 
various short essays on the qualifications and 
training of architects, has been published by Mr. 
John Murray, under the editorship of Mr. R 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. T.-G. Jackson, 
A.R.A., the leading spirits of that movement. It 
would be impossible in a short article to deal as 
adequately as we should like with the arguments 
put forward by the writers against the legislative 
qualifications of architects. We have so often 
discussed, indeed, the pros and cons of the 
question that it would be superfluous to 
enter into the subject ad mitio, or even 
to reassert all that we have already said in 
favour of a test of a general kind by which the 
public may be satisfied with the credentials of 
any architect they may employ—a test, it must 
be remembered, not whether he is an artist, but 
whether he is skilled in those elementary 
principles of construction and sanitary science as 
will entitle him to undertake the duties of carry- 
ing out any building intrusted to his call. Mr. 
Jackson, who writes the introduction, attacks 
first that movement which has instigated all the 
measures which have been proposed to improve 
the status and education of architects—namely, 
the Registration Bill. « Legislation,”’ says Mr. 
Jackson, ‘‘ has at last reached the domain of Art, 
and it has been seriously proposed to charge 
Parliament with the duty of providing the 
public with good architecture and properly 
qualified architects.” This, the first sentence 
of the book, shows the main object the editors 
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* “ Architecture: A Profession or an Art.’? Edited by 


R, Noaman Saaw, R.A, 
Lindon: Jobn Me eae , and T. @. Jacxson, 4.R.A, 
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them”; Gerald C. Horsley on “The Unity of 
Art,”’ and Mr. T. G. Jackson’s concluding essay 
on ‘‘True and False Ideals on the Education of 
an Architect,” to which essays we can only refer. 
The tone of them is high; the authors counsel 
the profession to think more of architecture and 
less of the profit and position of the architect ; 
everyone rebukes the Institute for its pandering 
to the commercial side and not doing more as an 
institution of architecture. As to the question of 
examination, it is looked upon in much the same 
manner as journalists in this country regard the 
course of journalism which has been established 
in the University of Chicago. 


sketches. So conclude the plates, which 
number 146 full pages, besides numberless 
marginal illustrations. The volume concludes 
with historical references and quotations both 
on the churches as well as houses of the West 
Medine, which cannot fail to be of interest to the 
local antiquarian, and they must have been the 
occasion of much patient research among many 
curious authorities giving customs and manners 
of bygone times. In an appendix form are in- 
ventories of church-plate and chattels, with an 
account added of the alien priories in the island. 
The printing both of the plates and letterpress 
is excellent, and the work has been published by 
the author at his offices in Great Marlborough- 
street, W. 


TO 2 


ROAD AND FOOTWAY BLOCKS. 


W E have never desisted from finding fault 
with those systems of road-paying which 
appear to be made for the very object of causing 
a slippery surface and of making it difficult for 
horses to keep their feet. In spite of continual 
warnings, little has been done in this direction ; 
but we are glad to call attention to the road and 
footway blocks which the Patent Composite 
Block Road and Paving Company, Ltd., of Hast- 
side, Newport, Mon.,. has introduced. Mr. 
William White, the inventor of the Hygeian 
Rock and managing director, has, we believe, 
been for a long time engaged in perfecting the 
system, which combines the merits of asphalte 
and macadam without those drawbacks which 
have generally been discovered in their 
application to roads. <A roadway combin- 
ing the qualities of durability, cleanliness, 
and good foothold has been ‘called for in 
all great towns. Authorities in London and 
elsewhere have tried all kinds of pavings of 
macadam, of wood, and of asphalte, but they 
have not yet succeeded, simply because the con- 
dition of foothold has been neglected. The 
patent composite block is of any required shape or 
size ; small granite cubes are imbedded in a layer 
of composition made of asphalte and other mate. 
rials, and these layers are attached to blocks or 
slabsofcementconcrete. The blocks are, by means 
of dovetailing apertures, made to unite with the 
composition or base. The granite cubes inserted 
in the composition make an excellent foothold. 
Two varieties of paving blocks are manufactured. 
First, blocks prepared with a base of the best 
cement concrete, and faced with a layer of im. 
permeable composition, which firmly adheres to 
the concrete base, 'and is also keyed to it by means 
of dovetailed apertures, and on the wearing 
surface are imbedded pieces of road metal 
broken to any required size. These blocks 
can be made of any thickness, shape, and dimen- 
sions. The surface may be ridged, grooved, or 
plain, or to any desired pattern. Secondly, blocks 
prepared with the same composition, but with- 
out the base of concrete, with a framed grating 
or gridiron of timber imbedded therein. These 
can also be cast to any size, shape, or pattern. 
For heavy traffic the second class of block is 
recommended, Gin. thick, having a weight of 
3921b. a square yard. For light traffic, blocks 
of the first kind are preferred, and these have 
already been tested. Their cost is rather less 
than those entirely of composition, but their 
weight is 576lb. to the square yard. For pas- 
senger traffic either kind would suit, or a block 
of concrete 2in. thick, faced with a din. layer of 
composition. or stables, cattle markets, and 
other purposes grooved blocks of 2tin. to 3in., 
as shown, would be suitable. One great ad- 
vantage of these blocks is the rapidity with 
which they can be laid on concrete foundations, 
and the facility with which repairs or openings 
of the roads for drains and pipes can be made by 
simply cutting out the groove or joint, and 
removing the blocks. The results of experi- 
ments made to find the resistance to bending 
stress of these blocks made by David Kirkaldy 
& Son are instructive, and prove the remarkable 
strength possessed by the composite slabs, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AS 
THEIR OWN CONTRACTORS, 


fay London County Council discussed, on 

Tuesday, the long-mooted proposal that 
they should in future do their own buildin g work 
without the intervention of a contractor. The 
question arose on the report of the Bridges 
Committee with regard to the proposed erection 


of artisans’ dwellings for housing the persons 
displaced by the making of approaches to the 
Blackwall Tunnel. The committee reported that 
the Council had referred to them the several 
tenders for the erection of artisans’ dwellings on 
the Yabsley-street site. On further consideration 
they thought that it would be more economical 
if the Council were to erect the buildings ; by so 
doing they would save the extra cost which would 
be represented by the contractor’s profit, and 
also the expense of supervising the work. The 
Council, moreover, could rely upon having the 
best materials and workmanship, and atthe same 
price that would be charged in the first instance 
to contractors. They therefore recommended 
—‘‘That the Council do erect the artisans’ 
dwellings to be constructed in connection with 
the Blackwall Tunnel scheme, without the inter- 
vention of a contractor, and that the Public Health 
Committee be authorised to take the necessary 
steps for carrying out the recommendation.” 
In the discussion which ensued, Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., and Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P., strongly 
supported the recommendation of the committee, 
and advocated that the County Council should 
carry out the whole of the building operations. 
Mr. Burns stated that for four years he had con- 
sistently advocated the Council having a distinct 
building department and ‘a committee of works. 
He denied that those who supplied contractors 
with plant would not sell to the London County 
Council, and read a letter which had been re- 
ceived from an eminent firm offering them 
material on advantageous terms. Sir J. Lubbock, 
M.P., warned the Council against embarking on 
this step without further inquiry, and proposed 
an amendment instructing the committee to re- 
consider the whole question. This and other 
amendments were negatived, and the committee’s 
recommendation as far as the word “‘ contractor ” 
—viz., the motion to proceed with artisans’ 
dwellings—was carried, with an instruction to the 
committee to report as to the best manner in which 
such works could be carried out in future. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
| ISLE OF WIGHT. 


{WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


Te concluding part of Mr. Percy G. Stone’s 
admirable work issued to subscribers 
under the above title has now been published. 
The present volume comprises the Domestic work 
of the West Medine, and naturally enough the 
Royal Castle of Carisbrooke occupies the most 

_ Conspicuous place in length of description and 

number of illustrations. These latter include 

some specially prepared photographs and 

_ Measured plans with geometrical details of all the 

| parts retaining points of architectural interest. 
The chapel of St. Peter is carefully restored by 
Mr. Percy Stone in plate 124. The history 
of the fortress is amplified with copious notes, 
bringing its record down to the present time, 
and noting, by the way, Hardwick's over-restora- 
tion of the fabric in 1856. Chale Manor, 
a small farmhouse with walls and windows of 
i4th-century date, isone of the most interesting 
domestic buildings in the island, and was erected 
by John de Langford, Constable of Carisbrooke 
Castle, in the days of Edward III. There ig 
also an interesting barn with buttresses to the 
walls, as in the well-known Somersetshire 
examples, and possessed of at least one old 
original principal of the roof, Cowes Castle, 
Kingston Manor, and Mottiston come next in 
orderin the kook. Of the latter, by the author’s 
permit, we give herewith, among our plates to- 
day, a plan, view, and elevation. The house 
stands on the high road from Ventnor to Fresh- 
water, and was the ancient home of the 
Glamorgans and the Chekes. One of the latter 
family, ‘‘a lewde sonn of a discrete fathor,’’ sold 
the property to Sir Robert Dillington, of 
Knighton, whose descendant, Sir Tristram, sold 
itagain to John Leigh, of North Court. The 
house dates from the first part of the 16th cen- 
tury. The main body of the house was probably 
remodelled about 1567, the date cut ina panel 
over the entrance porch. The eastern wing was 
presumably relegated to the servants’ use as 
domestic offices. Nearly all the internal door 
openings are of stone, with flat-arched lintel 
heads and splayed and stopped jambs, but the 
house is sadly out of repair. N ewport furnishes 
some picturesque bits of work, and the grammar 
school is an unambitious and quaint building. 
North Court, of which we are enAbled to give a 
mew, is perhaps the most stately manor-house in 
he Isle of Wight. It is pleasantly situated on 
he south-eastern slope of the down overlooking 
he sea. It never seems to have been of the 
onventional Jacobean type of manor-house, but 
ippears to have been modelled more on the lines 
4 the more important mansions to be found on 
he main land. The entrance front has been 
rretrievably metamorphosed by the insertion of 
ash windows, but the garden side is much as 
vhen it was built. Over the porch is cut the 
oat of arms of the Leighs, argent, on a chief 
mbattled sable, three plates, with the date 1615. 
‘he south and east fronts are picturesquely 
roken with angle-canted bays of two stories, 
urmounted, like the gables, with quaintly 
laborate finials. The view of the house from 
2€ south-east angle is an imposing one, gaining 
uch from its foreground of formal garden and 
1€ little stream that here runs through the 
rounds. 

Among the smaller specimens of historic 
smestic architecture brought before us by Mr. 
ercy Stone are Shalcombe, Simerston, and Row- 
rough. Sheat is a bigger place, with a grand 
limney-piece in the dining-room, and Swainston 
48 a pretty little chapel and hall. West 
surt and Wolverton are good small houses, and 
armouth is made the most of by Mr. Down- 
g’8 artistic, but almost too magazine-like, 


—————_¢ =r ¢ —____—. 


THEATRES.—X. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A. 


i Es has often occurred to me, that sufficient 
stress is not always laid upon the impoxt- 
ance of the arrangements for the admission 
of the public into a theatre, All of us, who 
have been frequenters of the pit of some of the 
popular playhouses, must admit that we have had 
some very uncomfortable quarters of an hour— 
or even whole hours—in waiting for the doors to 
open, and when they did open this discomfort 
was brought to a climax. I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to point out that much of the 
nervousness among women, and those of a highly- 
strung temperament, is due to the disgraceful 
way in which the British public have been in the 
habit of struggling and fighting into the pit and 
gallery of our theatres. Where great difficulties 
are felt in obtaining access to the seats, the idea of 
an equal, or greater, difficulty of gaining egress, 
is nursed by the weaker minds during the whole 
of the performance, destroying all sense of en joy- 
ment, and creating a state of nervous excite- 
mect, ready to burst into a cry of alarm at the 
slightest cause. It requires but the voice of one 
over-wrought person to start the whole audience 
into a mad stampede, fire or no fire; on the 
other hand, it requires but the presence of mind 
of the whole audience to secure a safe departure, 
however fierce the fire, and however well founded 
the alarm. The lesson that our security is in 
our own hands cannot be taught too often. 

What I would now dwell upon, is this—that the 
plans made by the architect for the admission of 
the public, should be such, as to prevent all over- 
crowding, and allow the most delicate and sensi- 
tive woman or child to walk into a pit or gallery 
without any discomfort or feeling of fear. This 
can be done, and in several of our new theatres 
has been, and is being done; the way to do it 
has been learned from our Continental neigh- 
bours. Who could imagine a Parisian audience 
behaving like a Boxing Night crowd? It needs 
a certain amount of moral courage to enter Drury 
Lane gallery on the first night of the annual 
pantomime, and, the public have themselves 
greatly to blame. j 

It seems almost impossible to teach the public, 
that the way they have behaved in the past is not 
the right way ; so means .must be provided to 
prevent future recurrence of the disgraceful 
scenes witnessed nightly at the pit and gallery 
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doors—scenes of greediness and selfishness which 
Englishmen should be ashamed of—where the 
strongest thrust the weakest to the wall, to gain 
a front seat. First to come should be first served 
in a theatre, and it is only by the architect 
arranging his entrances so that the ‘‘queue”’ 
must be enforced, that this will be brought about. 
Managers are quickly learning the lesson taught 
them by Mr. D’Oyly Carte, some years since at 
the Savoy Theatre, that a large portion of the 
public who cannot afford high-priced seats, keep 


Street 
Fig. 1. 


away from the theatre altogether, because of the 
discomfort of the entrances to the ‘‘ unbooked ” 
parts. Mr. D’Oyly Carte was the first to adopt 
the ‘‘queue’’ to his pit, and now it is no un- 
common sight to see ladies standing outside and 
quietly awaiting admission to the Savoy pit in 
Beaufort-buildings whenever there is a matinée. 
This example has since been followed by many 
managers, and, as I have already mentioned, 
special arrangements have been made in some 
new theatres by the architects to carry out the 
system. 

We all remember how the gueve was formed by 
a series of barriers to the lifts of the Hiffel Tower 
at the last great Paris Exhibition, Such an 
arrangement worked well with the vast crowds in 
the open air; but were it adopted in the entrance 
passage-way of a theatre, which has also to serve 
as an exit, it would materially obstruct the free 
egress, and be a cause of very great danger. The 
exit must remain free at all times, and no system 
of shifting or movable barriers should be allowed 
in order to overcome the difficulty. Some modi- 
fied form of the plan shown in Fig. 1 is frequently 
adopted, by which the public enter and pass the 
pay-box one by one in a narrow passage; after 
the pay-box is reached, the stream diverges into 


a 


the main passage-way, which is left free and 
unobstructed, its full width, for the purposes 
of exit. Such an arrangement works admirably. 
The people can wait in a line in the street 
under the shelter of a permanent awning ; 
the bolt of the small entrance door at A can be 
released by the money-taker pulling a lever from 
the pay-box, and the audience walk quietly in 
cne by one, knowing that no amount of struggling 
will permit them to pass those in front, or gain 
a superior seat in the theatre. Several variations 
of this system are adaptable to the various 
exigencies of different cases. 


Fie. 5. 


In Figs. 2 and 3 a plan is shown where the 
entrance passage has a turn at right angles. 
Here the people enter and pass the pay-box, as 
in Fig. 2, where the letter A indicates a barrier 
kept in position by an automatic bolt or fasten- 
ing on the inside; as they go out, this barrier 
falls back by simple pressure in the position 
shewn in Fig. 3. B is a door to close the 
space before the pay-box in case anyone when 
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going out should be pushed aside, and be unable 
to again enter the stream; this door folds 
back against the wall of the passage when the 
audience enters. 

Everyone knows that the public have to be 
brought past the pay-box one by one, and when 
the pay-box is situated in the main entrance 
passage-way, the width of the passage-way must 
be curtailed in some manner, so as to bring the 
people singly up to the money-taker, otherwise a 
rush past the pay-box will fill the house with dead- 
heads. Ingenious and complicated provisions of 
check barriers have been the result of the demand 
of such circumstances, arrangements which 
were not always conducive to public safety. 
The necessity of the presence of barriers, in 
order to govern the ingress of the people, appears 
to be recognised by the London County Council, 
who in a part of their twenty-fifth regulation say 
that ‘all darricrs and internal doors shall be 
made to open outwards, with no other fastenings 
than automatic bolts.’”’ Again, ‘‘no locks, 
monkey-tail, flush or barrel-bolts, or locking- 
bars, or other obstructions to exit shall be used 
on any doors, gates, or darriers.”’ 

Barriers should be hung to open outwards, and 
not have any fastening, so that should a crowd 
suddenly turn round and rush out before the 
commencement of the performance, the barriers 
would give way before them, and fall back 
against the walls, leaving a free exit. Barriers 
that have to be lifted out of sockets and carried 
away, are a great evil; there should be no un- 
shipping or unfastening in any case. 

I cannot find anything in foreign regulations 
to guide us as to what provision is enforced with 
regard to barriers in other countries. The 
necessity of the barriers and of their opening out- 
wards has called forth the inventive faculties of 
managers, and I here illustrate an arrangement 
patented by Mr. Graydon, from a drawing 
he has supplied me. It will be seen that 


one end of the barrier is held against the 
wall, and travels in a runner, while the centre 
and other end are hinged. The drawing shows 
that inward pressure will keep the barriers 
in such a position that there is only room 
for one to pass the check-taker at a time, and 
that directly outward pressure is applied the full 
width of the passage-way is available. This 
system is specially useful, where long barriers are 
required, to bring a crowd gradually to one point. 
Where a barrier is longer than the passage is 
wide, it is, of course, impossible to hang it to 
swing outwards without blocking the passage- 
way. Mr. Graydon’s patent appears to solve thi 
difficulty. 

In Fig. 5 I illustrate a very simple method 
(invented by a ‘‘gas-man’’ of one of the Hast- 
end theatres) for holding a check barrier in posi- 
tion without any fastening which would cause an 
obstruction to an outgoing crowd. A rod (A) of 
iron or brass, which is hooked into the barrier, is 
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placed into a tube or pipe (B); this is attached 
to the wall (at C). When the barrier is pushe 

outwards the rod comes out of the tube, extend- 
ing like a telescope (as at D), the barrier falls 
back against the wall into a recess formed 80 a8 
not to diminish the width of exit ; the bani 
be kept in this position by a spring or self-locl 

ing latch. i 


We have already learned that all doors should 
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- Council, however, 
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open outwards. The twenty-fifth rule of the 
reminds us in the following 
words that it will not do to opena door outwards 


_ into the face of a waiting crowd :— 


nightly ata reasonable expense. 


than others, 


* All doors used for entrances, and all gates, 
shall be made to open both ways, and shall, when 
opened inwards, be locked back against the wall 
in such a manner as to require a key to release 
them.” 

Any one who has experienced, as I have, the 
opening of a pit door, on a first night in a new 
provincial theatre, will easily understand the 
wisdom of this provision; it would be dangerous— 
indeed, simply impossible—to open a door into a 
crowd. When the door is opened, the above 
rule provides that it must be secured against the 
wall, so that it cannot sway about among the 
crowd. 

The pay-box should be a permanent part of 
the building ; temporary and movable arrange- 
ments are dangerous, apt, as they are, to be upset 
by an out-rushing crowd. They obstruct pas- 
sages and corridors, and diminish the size of the 
vestibules. It is advisable to place the pay-box 
as far away as possible from the entrance door, 
to permit the people, who are waiting admission, 
to stand under cover in the passages and stair- 
cases. It isin the arrangement of such details as 
pay-boxes, that the architect can provide, for the 
management, a theatre which can be worked 
Some theatres, 
are much more profitable to run 
because their internal arrangements 


it is well known, 
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are such, as to require but few attendants to issue 
the tickets, collect the checks, and show the 
audience to their seats. Having this in view, 
pay-boxes can be so planned as to permit two or 
more pay-windows to open into two or more 
entrance passages and staircases; by this means 
one attendant clerk can collect the money for 
more than one division of the audience, saving 
the weekly salary of one man. Especially is 
this practicable where one section of the audience 
is admitted a few minutes before the other, for 
example, so as to get the rush of the gallery over 
before the rush of the pit commences. 

Fig. 6 is the outline of an arrangement where- 
by two sections of the audience, A and B, can 
take tickets at one pay-box, but at two windows, 
PP. The barrier shown at A is as placed for 
entrance, while at B it is thrown back for exit. 
Even where the rush is too great for one clerk to 
attend to both windows, there is still an advantage 
in having two or more pay-boxes in one, as the 
acting manager has an easier task in supervising 
the money-taking department—an important one 
in a theatrical enterprise. Where possible the 
pay-boxes should be placed in connection with, 
or near to, the treasury office, for obvious reasons, 
this being the centre governing this department. 

It has been truly remarked that too frequently 
the box-office, where the day booking is carried 
on, has the appearance of being an afterthought, 
placed asit is in out-of-the-way corners. A vast 
amount of business is done nowadays in forward 
booking—so much, indeed, that at some theatres 


BARRIER ARRANGED FOR 


quewe barriers are placed during the day in the 
vestibules, leading the patrons of the house one 
by one to the box-keeper, and his model or plan of 
the numbered seats in the theatre. The box- 
office should be an office of respectable size, not a 
dark hole or cupboard, or a wooden structure, 
resembling a sentinel-box introduced into the 
vestibule, suggesting that its need was not thought 
of tilla short time before the theatre was opened 
to the public. Communication by telephone or 
speaking-tubes, and lift for the conveyance of 
letters and parcels, should be provided between 
the box-office and the manager’s room. As a 
rule, this office is the inquiry office of the theatre, 
and any one having business with the managers 
first apply to the box-office keeper. 

After the people have been admitted, paid their 
money, and received their checks or tickets, they, 
before reaching their seats, have to give up their 
tickets to attendants. This is a matter of man- 
agement, which as far as the booked parts of the 
house are concerned need not trouble the archi- 
tect, a staff of programme attendants usually 
meeting the demand; but with regard to the 
cheaper parts of the house the case is different, 
for any one who ‘‘rushed’’ the pay-box might 
get aseat without paying, unless a further barrier 
and attendant stopped their progress. Therefore at 
the end of the passage-ways, or at the top of the 
staircases leading into the auditorium, a barrier 
must be placed, which will allow of only one 
person passing at a time, and permit the check- 
taker to collect the tickets that have been pur- 
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chased at the pay-box. Such a barrier is shewn 
in Fig. 5. 

These barriers should be without fastening, and 
hung so as to swing outwards back against the 
walls, where a strong self-locking latch or spring 
should hold them in position. The pressure of a 
crowd passing inwards will keep them in position 
when in use without a fastening. On a staircase 
they can be made to open against the riser of a 
step, in a passage against a flap or stop, rising in 
the floor, which will fall flush with the floor when 
the barrier folds back against the wall. A similar 
stop can be provided in the ceiling where barriers 
are used of a height from floor to ceiling. A bar of 
the telescope pattern above described is also ad- 
missible, or a chain from the well to the barrier, 
which will be in tension as the crowd press 
inwards, and fall loose as they pass out. 

The check-taker is usually provided with a 
tall, narrow box, with a slitin the top, into which 
he drops the tickets as he takes them. This box 
is locked, and is taken by him after all are ad- 
mitted into the treasury, where it is unfastened, 
the tickets counted, and checked against the 
money handed in by the clerk from the pay-box. 
Now, it would at first sight seem to be no busi- 
ness of the architect to worry himself about such 
a trifle as this ticket-collecting box, yet it is a 
fact that in one of the well-known catastrophes 
in theatres in this country a staircase was 
blocked through the fall of a person over 
one of these boxes—others fell over him, and 
many deaths were caused by this apparently 
simple cause. Permanent provision should be 
made for these boxes; they should not be move- 
able, but, as in the case in a London theatre, be 
built flush into the wall. 


jp OV 
TWYFORD'S ‘* DELUGE ADAMANT.” 

Me T. W. TWYFORD, the well-known 
Jf sanitary potter of Hanley, Staffordshire, 
has introduced a wash-down pedestal closet basin, 
that for solidity and strength has few compeers. 
The speciality known as the ‘‘ Deluge Adamant”’ 
is made in extra strong Cliffe Vale fireclay, 
enamelled inside and out, made in one piece, the 
thinnest part being more than one inch in thick- 
ness. It is, therefore, practically unbreakable, 
and is admirably suited for schools, factories, 
workhouses, asylums, barracks, and for all 
places where there is rough usage and 
where strength and good flushing are required. 
The basin has an S-trap, and the water surface 
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basin and trap, the improved flushing arrange- 
ments, and the large surface of water, together 
with the deep-water seal, ought to be sufficient 
to recommend it to all architects who are specify- 
ing closet fittings for public buildings. 
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DYKE CONSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


A VERY instructive account is given of the 
£4 Holland Dykes in a paper by W. Starling, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., in the Transactions of that 
society, The system of modern dyke construc- 
tion dates back to the 13th and 14th centuries. 
In 1421 a storm carried away the sea-dykes, 
destroyed 72 towns and villages, inundated 
200,000 acres of land, and drowned half that 
number of people. This inundation (St. Eliza- 
beth’s Flood) gave a new conformation to the 
Lower Rhine and Maas, and created a great 
swamp that has since been only partly reclaimed. 
The writer distinguishes three kinds of dykes— 
sea- dykes, river-dykes, and internal dykes. The 
first are built with great strength to stand the 
shock of heavy seas with a very long slope, one 
of the best safeguards against heavy breakers. 
Even a sea-beach slope of 40 or 50 to 1 is given, 
though it is not practicable to give so flat a slope 
as this usually. The front of dyke is protected 
by stone. The dykes for safety sometimes haye to 
be 18ft. or 20ft. higher than mean flood, The wes- 
tern shores of the Zuider Zee are less exposed to 
storms than those of the North Sea, and the dykes 
are reduced in size accordingly, though even the 
smaller ones are heavier than required to stand 
the mere head of water. Some of the first-class 
dykes, according to Mr. Caland,.the Dutch 
engineer, on the North Sea have steep banks, 
perpendicular to the direction of the westerly 
winds, a crown of, at least, 4 métres, a front 
slope of 10 to 1, a little convex, with the lower 
portion somewhat steeper, about 6 to 1- protected 
by heavy stone pitching. Of the second class on 
inland rivers the crowns are about 3-5 métres, 
and the front slope 6 to 1. Of those less exposed, 
the crowns are about 2 to 2:5 métres, and the 
front slopes of 3 or 4to 1. All these dykes have 
a back or land slope of, at least, 2 to 1, an inner 
berm or banquette of 4 to 10 métres, and another 
berm somewhat sloping in profile carried up 1 or 
2ft. above flood tide. These dimensions have 
been increased of late years, according to Mr. 
Starling, who gives some useful details and 
sections of the hoofden or pile dykes, con- 
sisting of two or four rows of piles, pro- 


in basin is 7in. by 5}in. The section of this 
combination-trap and basin is well adapted to 
insure self-cleaning, as there are no angles in any 
part. The basin has a spherical bottom, forming 
part of the siphon, and the inlet and upper lip 
insure a good flush. The price for closet, yellow 
enamelled outside and white inside is 363., and 
the basin can be fitted with a 3-gallon national 
siphon cistern painted or galvanised. This 
pedestal form has many advantages over the old 
style of closet, as it can be made ornamental, 
can be kept clean, and is free from all casings of 
wood which harbour dust and dirt. Twyford’s 
** Deluge Combined Washdown’ Pedestal,’’ with 
earthenware or lead trap, S or P-shaped, fitted 
with or without slop-top, is another form of 
sanitary closet worth notice. The formation of 


jecting 6ft. or so, driven about 6in, or Sin. apart, 
between which on each side of the rows is a care- 
fully laid bed of clay, brush, and stone, the 
latter about 2ft. square. The sea slope is about 
23 to 1, the steeper slope being next the shore. 
The rows of piles are strengthened by waling 
pieces on both sides, and the Aogfdjis divided into 
sections by cross piles and heavy horizontal ties. 
The straw mat or krammat, consists of a thin 
layer of carefully-selected straw, cramped by ties 
or binders of the same material, placed at short 
intervals, and pressed into the earth by a two- 
pronged fork. Its use is to form a kind of 
footing to keep the heavier material, bricks, &c., 
from sinking deeply and irregularly. Often 
this matting decays; the slopes are firm, dry, and 
hard. The author mentions other forms of con- 
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struction, and describes the modes of protection 
by tarpaulins, the damages to which dykes are 
exposed, the causes of disaster, leakage through 
or under the dykes, weak foundations by ice 
gorges, &c. The plates illustrate outline sections 
of numerous dykes on the Lek, Waal, Linge, &c. 


IRON ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN.—IIL 
CAST IRON. ; 

1 the first examples of the employment of 
cast iron to arched ribs in France, on which 
subject very little information exists, the engi 
neers there showed a much greater re: 
theory than their English confréres. Practically, 
however, their early cross-sections were inferior 
to those adopted in this country, as an inspectior 
of Figs. 5 and 6 will at once indicate. These 
figures represent the cross-sections adopted in the 
cast-iron arched ribs of the Pont du Ca 
and of a similar structure at Corbeil. It is ob- 
vious that both of these sections may be regarded 
as consisting of two semi-elliptical portio 
bolted together at top and bottom, thus formir 
each an entire elliptically-shaped tube. In 
former article on this subject, we drew atten’ 
to the great and universally-recognised ady 
tage of the use of cast iron in this particu 
class of bridge design, inasmuch as it permits 
a comparatively large amount of material or mai 
of metal being concentrated in one thickness, and — 
constituting what may be termed an integral 
cross-section of rib. This important advarz 
of employing the material ex masse is, to a gi ; 
extent, if not altogether, lost in the sections in ae 
Figs. 5 and 6. nr 

It may be put forward against this statement, — 
that, as an arched rib is altogether, or, at least, — 
very nearly so, in compression, the drilling of the 
holes and the use of bolts for connecting to 
ther the two half-sections—for such each really 
is—does not weaken the form adopted. If the 
material were wrought iron, and rivets were 
used instead of bolts, then, on the assumption 
that the latter completely filled the holes, and — 
that the iron was only subjected to strains of 
compression, the argument might hold. It hi 
been found that, where pins have been su 
stituted for rivets in railway bridges, the in 
jar and vibration caused by heavy passing tr 
ultimately causes them to loosen. The Crun 
Viaduct, which has spans of 150ft.—a ¥ 
moderate dimension for a structure of wrou 
iron—became so ‘‘shaky’’ under similar ¢ 
ditions, that rivets and gusset pieces, and 0 
measures had to be resorted to, in order to p 
the bridge in a state of security. Whatever 
doubt may exist in either of the two instances — 
alluded to, we do not think that any can exist — 
with respect to the two-halved sections under — 
consideration. If the arched rib is called 
as some authorities assert, to act as 
ordinary girder under transverse strain, 
bolts would unquestionably be liable ¢ 
shearing stress, and their area and strength 
be adapted to resist it. It should be mentio 
here, in fairness, that the employment o 
particular design of arched ribs may have re 
from necessity, and not from choice. 
capabilities of the French foundries at the 
these castings were made may not have | 
equal to turning out such large masses of mets 
in one solid piece. The depth of each or 
section in Figs. 5and 6 is 3°3ft., and in @ 
days would probably have been i 
‘‘large’’ casting. 

A consideration of the ‘* moment of i 
of the two elliptical cross-sections, as 
of the manner in which the material is gem 
distributed, will corroborate our opening state- 
ment in the present article. Neither of the 
sections have any breadth in the form of i 
any more than the plank-on-edge example ¢ 
toin Article I., but in the present inst 
absence of any value for ) is, to some @1 
compensated for by the removal of the mat 
from the central vertical axis of the figure, | 
concentrating it at the sides of the tub 
we make T the semi-transverse axis, and 0 the 
semi-conjugate axis, and I the moment of inertia, 
as before, we obtain -e 


T= =XCT gona C= T then I = 


which is its value for a circular section when 
T =R, the form into which the elliptical see 
tion would become converted under those com 
ditions. The other limit of C will be C = 0, im 
which case the value for I also equals zero; B 


Biele | 


onsider 


st. 


- “ lugs” of the rib, so that it ig very questionable 


“which deserves attention in a)l similar structures, 
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x BraMiEy, NEAR Lueps.—In the limited com- 
; petition for the new Liberal Club at Bramley the 
= Auth designs of Messrs. Jowett Kendall and J. Harper 


Bakes, M.S.A., architects, of Leeds and Idle, 
have been accepted by the directors. 


Inrrctious Hosrirat, Kercuiey.—Thirty sete 
of drawings were sent in for the above competi- 
tion, and the approved and accepted plans were 
submitted under motto < Tsolation” (No. 2), by 
Messrs. Judson and Moore, Keighley and Brad- 
ford. The first premium has been awarded to 
the plans under motto «“ Progress,” by Messrs. 
Marshall and Dick, 13, Grey-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; the cecond premium to Mr. W. de 
Lacy Aherne, C.E., 55, Colmore-row, Birming- 
ham, under motto ‘“‘ Ab Wortha.”’ 


© a Qe 


CHIPS. 


A new pier for Weston-super-Mare has been 
resolved upon, and the necessary Parliamentary 
powers will be applied for. The structure will be 
longer than the well-known one at Southend, being 
2,200yds. in length and 16ft. wide, whilst the pier- 
head will be 160ft. by S50ft. On the pier will be 
formed twelve shelters, and concert-rooms will be 
erected at the pier-head, 


Good progress is being made with the works for 
a supply of water to Oundle, now being carried out 
by the local board of that town. Mr. Radford is 
the engineer, Messrs. Siddons and Freeman are the 
general contractors, and Messrs. Cochrane and Co., 
of Dudley, are supplying the pipes, 


Last week the foundation-stones were laid of 
a Congregational church in Pearl-street, Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea, in the presence of a large company. 
The building is to bain the 14th century style, with 
a tower and turret in Pearl-street, and will have 
seating accommodation for 303 persons. Mr. Caleb 
Petch, of Scarborough, is the architect, and the cost 
will be £1,400. 


A new branch bank was opened at Grantham 
last week. The contractors were Messrs, Herbert, 
of Leicester, 


The Salford Corporation having been asked 
whether it is willing to advance a sum of money to 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company towards the 
cost of completing the canal, the council determined 
on Wednesday to view with favour a proposal to 
advance the company £1,000,000, provided the 
council secure adequate representation on the 
directorate, and are able to raise a loan on favo ur- 
able terms, 


The death occurred last week, at Hereford, of Mr 
William Bowers, a prominent builder and con- 
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if instead of reaching the actual vanishing limit | stresses brought to bear upon the rib itself. We 
of the semi-conjugate axis, we make C very |Jallude to the shape adopted for the spandrels, 
small, then the sides of the sections ‘tend to ap- | which generally may be classed under one of three 
proach each other, and we revert to the form | classes. They may be continuous, like the web 
shown in Fig. 1, which was the original cross of a plate girder; diagonal and open, similar to 
section for cast-iron arched ribs in this country. |a lattice-girder web: or vertical and insistent. 
The total absence of any value for ‘‘4’? in the | In the last instance they resemble the vertical 
rib in Fig 5, was evidently considered a defect suspending rods of 2 suspension bridge with the 
by French engineers, as in the subsequent | tension stresses changed to others of compression. 
example in Fig. 6 it was endeavoured to be |'The spandrels in Fig. 7 are composed of circular 
remedied, although to a very trifling degree, by rings, and on the ‘supposition that they touched 
the modification shown in the upper and lower | the rib and the upper horizontal stringer only in 
portions of the cross section. Had the -tubes| one point, they would practically belong to the 
been cast in one piece, the alteration might have | third or last class. In defending the design, the 
been attended with some corresponding advan- | author commented upon the advantage accruing 
tage ; but as the width at these points does not | from the use of this particular form of spandrel, 
exceed 4in,, and the tube is divided into vertical | inasmuch as they deflected slightly under a 
segments at the centre of the width, the enlarged passing load, and so transmitted it to the rib 
portions are in themselves devoid of continuity, | without any impactive force or jar. No doubt 
and therefore fulfil properly the functions they may sometimes act in thig satisfactory 
neither of a flange nor top and bottom of the manner; but as a matter of fact, they are far 
tubular section. Longer distance pieces re- | more liable to break, and so cause the destruction 
quire to be inserted between the “ ears’? or of the arch. Instances of such fractures are on 
record ; but we must reserve for another article 
further information and existing examples 
relating to this interesting and instructive detail 
of cast-iron arch buildings. 


OBITUARY. 


EL ERR GEORGE BLEIBTREU, the cele- 

brated German battle painter, died at 
Berlin on Sunday, aged 65. He was born at 
Xanten in 1828, commenced his art studies at 


Dusseldorf Academy at the age of 15, and sub- | tractor in that city, who died from pulmonary 
sequently worked under Theodor Hildebrandt. | disease at the age of 63 years, 


On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War of M : + 

re z = r. James Reckitt has offered to present to Hall 
1870-71, Herr Bleibtreu accompanied the head- | 5 library, valued at £5,000, and an income of £300 
quarters staff of the then Crown Prince of Prussia per annum, contingent upon the town adopting the 
at his Royal Highness’s special invitation, and | Free Libraries Act. 
accompanied the German forces to Versailles, Workmen are at present engaged near the 


where he established a studio. It ‘eles here that Stephenson Monument, Neweastle-on-Tyne, pre- 
he painted maay works representing incidents in paring the way for a drinking-fountain which will 
the war. shortly be erected on that spot. The fountain is to 

oa ea be erected by the trustees of the late Mrs. Barn, a 


3 daughter of Newcastle’s great builder, the late 
At the Sheffield Police-court on Monday, Walter : - ‘ - t 
Gosling, builder, was summoned for not obtaining Richard Grainger, the site having been granted by 


cae h the Town Improvement Committee for the purposes. 
the necessary permission from the boroug fur | Constructed of grey and red granite, the fountain 
veyor to fix up hoardings where he was erecting 


E : will have four faces, and in addition to the usual 
houses in Woodburn-road, Attercliffe, Through drinking cups there weil be drinking troughs. The 


not having fixed up some hoardings a young woman erection, which will be about 9ft. high, is of the 
fell into the cellar of one of the houses, and sus- dome type, and is crowned with a finial. The work 
tained serious injuries. He was fined £2. is to be carried out by the Elswick Court Marble 

The parish church of Weston, near Bath, has} Works Company, N orthumberland-strest, New- 
been enlarged at an expense of about £4,000, by | castle. 


the building of a north transept, a south transept “31 at ational 
and an extension of the east end. The whole of The memorial stone of a new Congregationa 


the church is to be reseated. Mr. Harbottle, of chureh and Sunday-school at Staple-hill, Bristol, 


i : the church 
Exeter, is the architect, and Messrs. Stevens and Mb Peete pean ceaay oe we Mr. rps 


Bastow, of Bristol, the contractors. The corner- : . nated fot the 
sine of the new ‘work was laid on Tuosday, by | Milly of Bestol, and tha otimatod cost ot th 
Mrs. Frazer, widow of the Bishop of Manchester, proposed for the present to erect school premisea 


Two new chapels of the monastic church at only, consisting of a large hall, seating about 300 
Downside, near Bath, have been opened. They | persons, a room for infants, and six classrooms. 
are situated in the north aisle of the chancel, and | The estimated cost of this section of the scheme is 
adjoin the chapel of the ee cee ae er £1,600. 
next to that chapel is dedicated to St. Placid. rc) F 3 - -93 
details of the Parades have been copied from panel- seine ay Penge teat es a aaa 
ling in Selby Abbey, and those of the altar from y : 

git pelby Y> ; =, | day, Nov. 14, when the president, Mr. Charles J. 
arcading in Canterbury Cathedral. The carving is | snoppee will deliver an opening address. 
by Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham. The window repre- Pies . P ? . 
sents scenes from the life of St. Placid, and has| The Derbyshire County Council have authorised 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Hardman, | a committee to take legal proceedings against the 
of Birmingham. The glass of the second chapel, | corporations of Derby and Burton-on-Trent, to 
the chapel of the Seven Dolours, is also from the | compel them to cease polluting the rivers Derwent 
same firm. The flooring of both chapels is the | and Trent respectively. Burton has a sewage farm ; 
work of the Rust Mosaic Company, of Bristol, and | but it is alleged that the sewage runs from it into 
is from designe by Messrs. Dunn and Hansom, the| the Trent. The Derby sewage is turned direct into 
architects of the church, the Derwent. 


whether, practically, the arrangement in Fig. 6 
is any improvement upon that adopted in Fig. 5, 
in which the two halves of the section are 
‘coupled up” in a firmer and more compact 
tTaanner. Both these forms of cast-iron arched 
ribs are stiffer than those we have brought under 
review; or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that they would be stiffer if they were 
integral sections, and were not obliged to rely upon 
bolts and nuts fora great part of their resistance 
and stability. 
_ The general features of the half-elevation of 
one of the ribs of the ‘‘ Pont du Carrousel ?’ are 
shown in Fig. 7. The span is 160ft., and the 
arch is segmental in form, struck from a radius 
of 325ft. Putting R for the radius, C for the 
semi-chord, and V for the rise or versed sine, the 
yalue of V is easily obtained by solving the 
equation V?-2RV = — C*, and will be found 
equal to 10ft. It may be mentioned here that 
a cast-iron arch bridge, of very nearly the same 
Span as that described, was built at St. Peters- 
burg over the tideless river Neva nearly sixty 
years ago. This bridge consists of seven arches, 
of which the centre one is built in eleven seg- 
ments, and has a span of 156ft. Although the 
dimensions of the relative Spans: of the two 
structures are approximately identical, the 
resemblance does not extend to their respective 
“‘rises.”” The value for V in the Russian 
example is 14-31ft., or nearly 50 per cent. more 
than in the case of the French bridge. By in- 
creasing the radius the arch becomes « flatter,’’ 
and more headway can in this manner be 
obtained at and near the Springings; but this 
advantage is gained at the cost of an increased 
horizontal thrust against the abutments. Where 
additional or extra headway is required beyond 
what is afforded by a properly proportioned seg- 
mental arch, it is preferable to adopt an elliptical 
or parabolic profile. The ellipse, however, under 
all conditions, gives more headway at these par- 
ticular points than the parabola. Westminster 
Bridge, the arches of which are, in the central 
part, of wrought iron, and of cast at the haunches 
or springings, is a fine illustration of this 
especial curvilinear contour, It may, neverthe- 
less, be stated that there are practical objections 
to this felicitous combination of cast and wrought 
iron in one and the same design. , 

There is one element in the half-arch in Fig. 7 


as it is of considerable importance, and ma 
affect, to some extent, the actual nature of tke 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 
HAVE seen the great work, but as yet have 
had no time to peruse its contents. It is, I 
am informed, partly a re-hash of old letters to 
the Times, contributed by the authors who entered 
the list of combatants in the recent Quixotic 
tournament among architects that took place in 
the columns ofthat journal. If this is really so, 
it is to be regretted. The generally neat and 
modest exterior of the book leads one to the con- 
elusion that the contents are fresh and original. 
‘‘ Here,” thought I, ‘‘is a book for a nook, with 
the comfortable adjuncts of pipe, slippers, and 
winter fireside.” Warmed-up dishes, however, 
are not to my taste, either of palate or intellect. 
Neither do we incline to a great number and 
variety of courses, and would have preferred Mr. 
Norman Shaw or Mr. Jackson to the end of the 
chapter, in place of a hotch-potch of miscellaneous 
opinions. 


In the immediate future I shall hope to read 
the book. It is rather a pity that among the 
writers of the thirteen essays not enough in- 
genuity was forthcoming to invent a more suit- 
able title than this old, threadbare, double-faced, 
disingenuous one: ‘‘ Architecture—a Profession 
or an Art?” Most of us are well sick of the 
sight of it, and had hoped that it was comfort- 
ably dead and buried long ago. Apparently the 
only straightforward thing about it is the cer- 
tain indication of the re-hash aforementioned. 


I see I was in error as to the order of pre- 
cedence of ‘‘art” and ‘‘ profession ’’ in the title 
adopted when writing last week. From the 
point of view of the writers, the order observed 
is the most suitable, and avoids an awkwardness 
of sound that otherwise occurs. There wis also, 
by the bye, a printer's error in my first note last 
week. ‘‘Compared with the correctness of the 
workers ’’ should have been ‘‘ compared with the 
earnestness of the workers.’’ Mr. Ruskin’s 
argument was that laws of composition are mere 
vanity if the building is erected with a machine- 
like indifference to the work done—an undeni- 
able position. 


I suppose that now that the question of ex- 
amination ». non-examination—for this, after 
all, is the essence of the matter—is to come to 
the front again, we shall have more washing 
of professional ‘dirty linen’’ in the columns 
of the public Press—things hateful to contem- 
plate. We had enough of it before, goodness 
knows! All the possible—and impossible— 
faults of the architect, whether on the side of 
examination or of non-examination, were drawn 
in glowing pictures with apparent delight in the 
task. Anything less to the credit of any pro- 
fession—or art, I beg pardon—whether divinity, 
law, medicine, or otherwise, itis not possible to 
conceive. If this is all coming over again, then, 
in my small way, I beg to remain on neutral 
ground. Time was when architecture and cul- 
ture and refinement were substantives bearing 
due relation one to the other. What has come 
to pass during the last few years may have 
modified this. Ido not assert, but put forward 
the suggestion. At such a time we may well 
think the more highly of those architects—elderly 
men for the most part—who have withheld from 
the wrangle in the public arena, and who have 
won, and continue to win and hold, the esteem 
and regard of patrons of architecture, even 
though they lack the cleverness of the smart 
school of design and the presumption of modern, 
acrobatic draughtsmanship. 


Those who follow the doings of the British 
School at Athens will be interested in its annual 
report just issued. A special appeal for funds to 
continue the excavations at Megalopolis is made. 
The sum of £300—little enough for undertakings 
of this nature—is required to complete works 
commenced and to clear out the Thersillion—a 
building of much interest. A full report of dis- 
coveries so far made is to be issued by the 
Helenic Society. The Thersillion will be known 
so classical readers, who may remember the allu- 
sion made by Pausanias to the building, asa 
council-house, taking its name from its founder. 
The place is described as being ‘‘an enormous 
rectangular hall, whose floor sloped from the 
centre to the sides, and whose roof was supported 
by row after row of columns in a very peculiar 
disposition, radiating from the centre as well as 
parallel to the sides.” Mr. Ernest Gardner, the 
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director of the school, says that the difficulty 
attending the discovery at Megalopolis partly 
results from a complicated relationship between 
the theatre and the Thersillion, the great 
portico between the two buildings serving, in 
a peculiar manner, as an integral part of 
both buildings. The full report of the Hellenic 
Society will be anticipated with much interest by 
enthusiastic archzeologists. The hon. treasurer 
of the British School at Athens is Mr. Walter 
Leaf, of Old Change, who will receive any sub- 
scriptions to the works of excavation. 


Colonel Hughes’ allusion to the School Board 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the County Council can 
scarcely be said to have been happy. There has 
been bad building, certainly; but the evil came 
about rather because the officials of the Board 
neglected their duties or were expected to do 
more than they could accomplish in the way of 
overseeing, than because the Board put the work 
out to contract. Private architects manage easily 
enough to get work done by contract as satisfac- 
torily as possible, and why cannot school boards 
and county councils? Now, the County Council 
intend to try their hands at being master-builders. 
The Council propose to build some artisans’ 
dwellings, rendered necessary by the clearances 
for the Blackwall Tunnel, and, in spite of many 
antagonistic opinions, have practically resolved 
to do without any contractor, and trus’ to 
their own officials and such others as, it is 
presumed, they will temporarily engage, to get 
the building erected. The avowed object is the 
saving of money, Whether this end will be 
served is very doubtful. It may be very good to 
do away with contracts for artistic and archi- 
tectural motives; but an inexperienced Council 
is not much to pitch against a contractor whose 
whole training and experience tend to and 
facilitate economical working expenses, and 
whose wisdom is chiefly the knowledge of cheap 
markets. The County Council puts too many 
irons in the fire at one time. At any rate, they 
might openly avow that interest in the working 
classes induces them to take certain views ; when, 
the benefiting of working men being uppermost, 
and the protection from ‘‘ sweating ’’ paramount, 
we might fall into ideas similar to those of the 
good Councillors. 


I hear that the building now just commencing 
on a site next Sion College on the Thames 
Embankment is to be swi generis. Report has it 
that the work is in Mr. Pearson’s hands; that 
the owners are from across the Atlantic; and 
that the instructions have been to ‘‘ crowd on all 
sail,” to use a figurative expression—in other 
words, the architect may spend any money to 
produce his effects. Jacobean is in the air as the 
style, and untold granite glories are to be a 
feature. 


The remains of Her Majesty’s Theatre, as I 
saw them a few days ago, have something of the 
massiveness of a Romanruin, The vast thick- 
ness of walls, the great openings of proscenium 
arch, &c., and the nature of the material— 
brickwork of the simplest order—all help the 
effect. The theatre appears almost vaster in its 
dismantled, wrecked state, than when densely 
packed with people, and with all its hangings 
and decorations. It looked big enough then. 


Except in case of a leak caused by knocking a 
hole in the side of a vessel or other unforeseen 
occurrence, steamships of to-day ought to be 
proof against their fires being drowned out. 
There is something more than usually tragic and 
impressive in the end of the P. and O. steamer 
Bokhara, The non-nautical mind can scarcely 
grasp the full significance of the telegraphic 
despatch: ‘‘The sea ran mountains high, re- 
peatedly sweeping the decks, and finally 
extinguishing the engine-room fires.” The 
Bokhara was built on the Clyde in ’73; but I 
should imagine that ships can be so designed and 
constructed at the present day that it would be 
practically impossible for any seas sweeping their 
decks to penetrate in sufficient quantity to cause 
any serious danger in the stoke-holes. The pre- 
vention of a disaster such as that which overtook 
the ill-fated ship in the China seas, would, one 
would think, be the first care of naval architects. 

Gorn. 


——— oe 


The name of Charles Richard Gurr, of Maygrove- 
road, West Hampstead, builder, appears in Tues- 
day’s list of adjudications in bankruptcy, 
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Engineering Motes. 


Rarmway Wipenincs NEAR Bicxrey.—Since 
the opening of their new route via Catford and 
Peckham from Bickley to St. Paul’s, the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company have commenced 
an extension of their railway lines at Shortlands 
and Bickley. Commencing at Shortlands Junc- 
tion, ard running as far as the bridge over the 
line at Woodlands-road, Bickley, a distance of 
2, miles 133 chains, a double pair of lines is to be 
laid, along which the local passenger traffic i 
be carried, Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the con- 
tractors, have begun the work of laying the rails, 
and the relative changes in the railway system 
which this measure entails. Foremost among 
these are the building of new railway stations at 
Shortlands, Bromley, and Bickley. At Short- 
lands the present station-house will be demolished, 
and a new structure will be put up. The present 
bridge will be widened from 25ft. to 40ft., and 
will be constructed of iron girders resting on 
massive brick abutments. A subway will be 
taken through under the railway, 82ft. from the 
old bridge, leading to two island platforms. On 
the outer lines will be the up and down local 
trains, while the present lines will be utilised for 
through traffic. From the bridge there will run 
for 800ft. a heavy retaining wall towards Queen’s 
Mead. At Bromley again the station will be 
shifted up on to the present bridge, which will 
be widened as to admit of a courtyard, and a new 
goods yard will be constructed. All along the 
route of the extension the line will be widened, 
additions being made to culverts, bridges, and 
cuttings. Bickley station will be treated in 
similar fashion to Bromley station. These works, 
which are estimated to cost at least half a million 
sterling, will be completed in ten months. 


Hicuianp Rarrway Extenston.—The direc- 
tors of the Highland Railway Company have 
received tenders for the construction of the last 
section of the through line from Inverness to 
Aviemore. This contract extends from the ticket 
platform at Millburn, near Inverness, through 
the estate and battlefield of Culloden, and over 
the river Nairn by a viaduct of 570yds. in length 
and from 58ft, to 129ft. in height. The success- 
ful offerer was Mr. John Mackay, the contractor 
for the Thurso Harbour extension works, who has 
already made several portions of the Highland 
line between Forres and Perth. The contract 
price for the new works is £117,925, the com- 
pany, in addition, providing the permanent way 
material and fencing. The directors also accepted 
the offer of Mr. George Pirie, who has just com- 
pleted the Burghead and Hopeman extension, for 
the construction of the new branch to Fochabers. 
The amount of the contract is £8,960. The 
directors also resolved to ask Parliament in the 
ensuing session for powers to extend the present 
Dingwall and Skye line from the present ter- 
minus at Strome Ferry to Kyleakin, a distance 
of some ten miles. 


Martocx.—The cable tramway, which is to 
facilitate communication up the precipitous hill 
between Matlock Bridge and Matlock Bank, has 
just been completed, when the consulting engi- 
neer made his inspection, and a trial car was run. 
The undertaking has been promoted by Mr. 
George Newnes, M.P., and the capital empl 
amounted to £20,000. Not only is the hi 
precipitous, by reason of which the gradient is 
1 in 7 in Rutland-street, and varying lower from 
lin 7 tol in 15, but there are numerous curves. 
The route starts at the Crown-square, at the 
Bridge, and passing up Bank-road, crosses 
Smedley-street, and so on through Rutland-street 
to the tramway terminus, near Wellington aa 
attaining in its half-mile course an elevation 
600ft. above the valley of the river Derwent. 
The terminal buildings have cost about £3,000, 
the contractors being Messrs. Knowles and Sons, 
of Matlock Bank. The laying of the tramway 
was let to Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Oo., 
London. The work was commenced in A 
last, and it has been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Croydon Marks, C.E., of Birmingham, 
at acost of about £10,000. 


The Dorset-gardens Wesleyan Chapel, Brighton, 

was reopened last Sunday after undergoing 

process of extensive works of decoration, and forma- 

tion of increased means of egress and of ventilation, 

and the electric light installation, the whole from 

the erie and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Om 


Arthur der, architect, of Brighton. 
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ALL SOULS’ CHAPEL, INVERGOWRIE. 


‘Tuts chapel is being erected by Lady Frances 
Kinnaird as a memorial to the late Lord Kinnaird. 
It is built of Corsehill stone, the interior being 
likewise stone-faced. The roof is of open timber 
construction, covered with pale grey Westmor- 
land slates. The spire, carried over the inter- 
section of nave and transepts, is entirely of stone, 
and reaches a total height of 140ft. Mr. Hippo- 
lyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., is the architect. 


THE MARKET-PLACE, TUBINGEN. 


Tustncen is the university town of Wiirtemburg. 
The old town-hall, of which we publish this week 
a sketch by Mr. Seth-Smith, forms one side of 
the “‘platz,’’ generally described in the guide- 
books as part of ‘‘the irregularly built and un- 
attractive old town,”’ the fact being that out- 
side this now limited area there is nothing 
worthy of a sketch; but within it many a boldly 
picturesque feature—such as the gateway to the 
castle, or a great dormer window of several 
stories in height—which compels one to sit down 
and study it. This ‘‘platz’’ is quaint and in- 
teresting, with every building in it set at a dif- 
ferent angle, but producing a tout-ensemble ex- 
traordinarily picturesque. 


cITy OF MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD —HIGHER 
GRADE SCHOOL, CHEETHAM. 


‘Tuts design was recently selected in competi- 
tion ; it is intended to be a mixed school for 500 
. boys and girls, and will be erected in Heath- 
place, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. The basement 
contains cellars for coal, wood, gas and water 
meters, kitchen, boiler, &&. On the ground 
floor is a gymnasium, 65ft. by 32ft. 6in. ; two 
cloak-rooms, manual instruction-room, 49ft. by 
32ft.; a store-room, teachers’ room, and two 
covered playgrounds, all with a clear height of 
15ft. The first floor contains boys’ and girls’ 
Gnixed) department—viz., six class-rooms, each 
25ft. by 24ft. ; two class-rooms, each 27ft. Gin, by 
25ft. Gin. ; master’s room, with ante-room ; also 
a teachers’ room, with store-room and two cloak- 
rooms, the above (excepting teachers’ room) to 
be 15ft. high in the clear. The second floor ig 
divided into cookery-room, two science-rooms, 
each 25ft. by 25ft.; a chemical laboratory, 61ft. 
by 24ff. Gin.; balance-room, store-room, the 
whole having an average height of 17ft. On 
this floor is arranged an excellent drawing-room, 
66ft. by 25ft, 6in., average height 19ft., with two 
good cloak-room and a teachers’ room. This art 
school has a good north light. Care has been 
taken to provide good entrances and staircases, 
the girls entering at the eastern and the boys 
at the western end of the building. The ground- 
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floor corridors lead direct to the gymnasium and 


playgrounds. An auxiliary staircase is provided 


at the rear of the building, providing access from 
the playgrounds to the upper floor and to each 
department ; this will be found serviceable in 
There are two open playgrounds 


emergencies. 
and two covered playgrounds for boys and girls 
respectively. The usual offices are provided. 
The entire school will be warmed by large, open 


timbers will be of red deal. Internal joiners’ 
work of pitch-pine, and the roofs covered with 
Welsh slates, with Ruabon ridge tiles, &c. The 


style adopted is Flemish, of a Gothic type. The 


architects are Messrs. Royle and Bennett, of 17, 
Cooper-street, Manchester. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 
TuEsE premises are being built for Messrz. Dick- 


sons, the well-known seed merchants and nur- 
serymen. The architect has adopted the half- 


EASTGATE-STREET, CHESTER. 


timber style of architecture, which is characteristic 


of the city, the woodwork being of oak, sup- 
ported upon moulded piers and elliptical arches 
of polished red Aberdeen granite, which, on 
account of its durability, the architect considers a 
favourable innovation to the local freestone 
generally used. The building is of fireproof 
construction, the ironwork and floors being sup- 
plied by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, of London 
and Manchester, and the whole of the work is 
being carried out by Mr. William Parrott, 
builder, from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. A. Ewing, architect, both of 
Chester, Messrs. Whitehead and Sons, of 
Aberdeen, supplied the granite work. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


A DARK grey-green pattern, outlined with pale 
red ona golden ground, with blues, white, orange, 


and black insmall portions, forms the filling of 


the wall spaces. The frieze consists of similar 
colours, but more numerous and varied, The 
ceiling depends for its effect entirely upon the 
decoration, being flat, and without any visible 
constructional features. A general warm tone, 
blue and yellow stars, dark grey and yellow 
corners to the octagons, and warm and dark 
grey, with yellows and broken orange tones, in 


the long panels, form the scheme of colour; the 


whole being paler in tone than the walls. The 
dado is very simply treated with light and dark 
tones of grey, with the mouldings here and there 
of the colours used in the filling over. The work 
was designed by Mr. Walter Hensman. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


(Szx description on page 555.) 


MAUSOLEUM AT SEATON DELAVAL HALL, NORTHUM= 
BERLAND, 


THis mausoieum, an illustration of which appears 
on another page, is situated in the park at 
Seaton Delaval, not far from the Hall, which 
was built in 1707 for Admiral Delaval by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the architect of Blenheim. It 
was erected by Sir John and Lady Hussey 
Delaval to their only son John, who died in 1775. 
It is covered by a leaden cupola, and approached 
through a Doric portico, each column of which 
is formed of a single stone. The interior is in 
the form of a chapel having anave in the middle, 
with an altar or communion-table. Above this 
is a dome supported by semi-circular arches, and 
beneath are vaults. The mausoleum, however, 
has never been used for the purpose originally 
intended.—J. Bryson Renton. 


6 ee Ge 
New voluntary schools in Lock-lane, Allerton, 


Bywater, were opened by the Bishop of Ripon on| p 


Friday. The cost has been £1,500, and Mr. R. 
McDonall was the architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or ArcuirEcts.—The members’ dinner 
of the Society of Architects will be held this year 
on November 15, at the Holborn Restaurant, at 
7.30 p.m. Mr. Robert Walker, the President, 
will take the chair. 


Preston Master Buinprrs’ Assocration.— 
The third annual meeting of this association was 
held at the Castle Hotel, on Thursday evening in 
last week, the president, Mr. John Walmsley, in 
the chair. The secretary, Mr. John Tomlison, 
read the report for the past half-year, which 
stated that the number of firms on the books was 
53, a membership which compared very favour- 
ably with any local association in the country. 
The death of Mr. Robert Park, vice-president, 
was referred to. The committee reported that 
the contract form adopted by the association was 
becoming more generally used. On the motion 
of Mr. R. Croasdale, seconded by Mr, Dewhurst, 
the report was adopted. Mr. John Walmsley 
was re-elected president, Mr. C. Walker, vice- 
president, and T. H. Kellett was elected a vice- 
president in the place of the late Mr. Park. 
Mr. R. Croasdale (hon. treasurer), and Messrs. 
Cottam and J. Cartmell (hon. auditors) were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


SHEFFIELD Soctery or ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
veYors.—The inaugural meeting of the session 
1892-3 of this society was held at the Cutlers’ 
Hall, Sheffield, on the 11th inst. A large 
number of members attended. The President, 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, delivered an inaugural 
address, in the course of which he congratulated 
the society on the satisfactory financial position 
in which it found itself, having a balance in hand. 
Referring to the proposed commencement of a 
class for the study by younger members of art, 
he mentioned that the idea was suggested by 
himself at last year’s meeting. The idea was 
taken up by Mr. Gibbs, who read a paper on 
“ Architectural Education in Sheffield.’? Mr. 
Gibbs was then requested to prepare a schéme. 
This had since been under the consideration of 
the council. This summer the younger members 
had been invited to form sketching parties, and 
many of them had visited the churches and halls 
in the surrounding district on Saturday after- 
noons. The scheme had worked very well. 
Arrangements had been made for a class during 
the coming winter, to be held at the school of 
art, and in direct connection with the society. 
At the close of Mr. Innocent’s address, a discussion 
was taken part in by Messrs. Macdougall, 
Hadfield, J, B. Mitchell-Withers, and E. M. 
Gibbs. Afterwards a programme of song was 
gone through, with Mr. J. A. Podgers as 
accompanist, and the proceedings concluded with 
a form of conversazione and a walk through the 
rooms devoted to the exhibits of the Society of 
Artists. 

——= ¢§ —___— 


CHIPS, 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new Sunday schools and parish room for St, 
Mary Steps, Exeter, took place on the 13th inst, 
Mr. E. G. Warren is the hon. architect, and the 
contractor Mr. G. L. Stile, whose tender was 
accepted at £787. The large room is 54ft. by 26ft. 
in the clear, and will afford accommodation for 180 
scholars. The class-rooms will be formed by means 
of revolving shutters, The building is being con- 
structed of red brick. 


The will of Mr. John William Grover, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.S.A,, late of 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, and 
Chase Lodge, Clapham Common, who died on 
August 23, has been proved, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £40,000. 


Windsor-place U.P. church, Portobello, N.B., 
which was erected a dozen years since, was re- 
opened on Sunday after the completion of internal 
decorations carrisd out by Mr. D. J. Tough, of 
Edinburgh. 


The Lincolnshire County Council considered at 
their last meeting 46 applications for the offices of 
district surveyor as proposed to be appointed—one for 
North Holland and the other for South—under the 
new scheme resolved upon for the maintenance of 
new roads. Mr. Lewis Starkie, till now surveyor 
to the local board of Rothwell, near Leeds, was ap- 
pointed for North Holland division, and Mr. J. W. 
Shaw, district surveyor to the Norfolk County 
Council, was appointed for South Holland. Ths 
value of the offices is £159 a year each. 

The ratepayers of Colwyn Bay have decided to 
urchase, at a cost of £8,000, 42 acres of the 
magnificent Pwllycrochan Woods, to be free to the 


public for ever. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Ovuron, Starrs.—A monument has this week 
been erected over the vault of the late Mr. George 
Meakin, of Creswell Hal), in Oulton churchyard. 
It consists of four white Sicilian marble bases full 
of moulded and carved work, carried by a white 
marble ledger 9ft. long by 5ft. wide, and surmounted 
by 14 polished red granite columns and pilasters, 
with moulded and carved marble bases and caps. 
From these spring six moulded arches, carrying an 
overhanging canopy having two finials. Lying 
underneath the canopy, and between the columns, 
is a large moulded and bevelled inscription top, 
bearing an inscription. About 20 tons of white 
Carrara marble have been used in the work. It 
has been designed and executed under the personal 
supervision of Mr. James Beresford, of Belper. The 
memorial work also includes an alabaster tablet, 
which has been affixed to the inside of the church. 
The tablet is of Gothic design, and is the handiwork 
of Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Birmingham. On 
each side of the inscription, which occupies the 
centre of the tablet, is a niche, with carved canopy 
and pedestal. The inscription is overhung by a 
connected series of five canopies of elaborately 
carved tracery. The centre canopy is slightly 
larger than the others, and, passing through the 
square upper edge of the tablet, terminates in a 
pinnacle surmounted by a small cross, The niches 
are filled with figures of angels. 


——— EE. 


CHIPS. 


The new public washing-house, constructed for 
the Edinburgh Corporation in South Gray’s-close, 
off the High-street, is approaching completion. The 
buildings have cost £3,800, and have been carried 
out from plans by Mr. T. Morham, the city 
superintendent of works. 


_ At the last meeting of the town council of 
Birkenhead, Mr. T. C. Thorburn, C.E., tendered 
his resignation as borough surveyor and engineer, 
which was accepted, and he was appointed by the 
council to the position of consulting engineer to the 
corporation, ata salary of £250 per annum. 


An alabaster tablet, 5ft. long by 2ft. broad, was 
completed on Wednesday by Messrs. Williams and 
Clay, sculptors, Warrington, and will shortly be 
erected in Hawarden churchyard by Mr. and Mrs, 
Gladstone, in memory of their eldest son. 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
south aisle of Pattingham Church, the work of 
Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, of London. The 
window contains three lights, Next to this window 
is another, containing two lights, filled in with 
subjects representing the four miracles of our Lord, 
and by the same artists. Both are memorials of 
the late Col. Wight Boycott. 


Mr. E. H. Tulloch, A,M.I.C.E., commissioner 
under the Local Government Board, held an in- 
quiry at the town-hall, Luton, on Tuesday week, 
relative to the proposal of the corporation to borrow 
£5,500 for the purchase of the premises adjoining 
the town-hall. The borough surveyor, Mr. T. R. 
Roscoe, explained that it was proposed to acquire 
“ property for the enlargement of the municipal 
offices. 


In the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh, the second 


annual soirée and concert under the auspices of the | 


local branch of the Scottish National Federation of 
House and Ship Painters was held on Friday night. 
Mr. Taomas Bonnar presided. 


The twenty-third annual competition and exhi- 
bition in turnery, under the auspices of the master 
{Sir Richmond Cotton) and the court of the 
Turners’ Company, will take place at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday next, 
the 26th, 27th, and 25th inst. On the last-men- 
tioned day the Lord Mayor will distribute the 
prizes. 

The parish church of Peebles has just been 
enriched by two stained-glass windows. The two 
windows are of two lights each, and have been 
treated as one work, there being represented the 
figures of the four Evangelists, one in each light. 
The artists are Messrs. Cottier and Co., of London. 


A bust of the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
in Carrara marble, has just been placed in the 
Guildhall (having been executed by Mr. J. White- 
head, of St. Vincent-square, Westminster). 


Anew Board School in Ivydale-road, Nunhead, 
was formally opened on Wednesday week by Mr. 
Diggle, M.A., the chairman of the London School 
Board, who, in his opening remarks, stated that the 
site had cost the Board £5,000, including legal 
expenses, while the building, which was capable of 
accommodating 1,200 children, had cost £23,300. 


The monument which is part of the memorial to 
the late Bishop of Durham was unveiled yesterday 
(Thursday) by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
Earl Durham, The cenotaph is from the designs of 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A. The effigy, which 
was commenced by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
BR A., has been completed by Mr, Gilbert, A.R.A. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Norton, NortH Ripinc.—The Norton Board of 
Health have borrowed £3,000, at 33 per cent. 
interest, for the purpose of constructing an entirely 
new scheme of water supply. At present the town 
takes its supply from Malton, but the board were 
not satisfied with the arrangement nor the prices 
charged. The engineers of the new scheme are 
Messrs. Fairbank, of Driffield and Westminster, and 
itis to be in full operation by March 25th next. 
Already the contracts are let, and the work has com- 
menced. The source of the pew supply is a spring 
on the Howe Hill estate, close by the Malton steeple- 
chase course, and a lease has been obtained on low 
terms for 100 years. The reservoir itself is being 
constructed out of the Howe Hill—a massive rock- 
bed of oolitic limestone—and the pumping-engine 
and well will be placed at the foot of the hill. The 
water will have to be pumped about three-quarters 
of a mile to the town, and for this purpose a six- 
horse gas-engineis being erected, with automatic ap- 
paratus for self-stopping immediately the reservoir 
is full. The contracts are in different hands. That 
for the laying of the main, &c. (£650), has been 
taken by Mr. Firth, of Scarborough, and Mr. Bell, 
of Market Weighton, has undertaken the con- 
struction of the reservoir (£1,200). The storage 
capacity of the reservoir (area 110ft. by 33ft.) will 
be 250,000 gallons. The Norton Board of Health 
have appointed Mr, Millington, of Driffield, as their 
clerk of the works. 


Wirxswortu.—The local board of Wirksworth 
recently invited Mr. T. S. McCallum, of Man- 
chester, and Mr. W. H. Radford, of Nottingham. 
to advise them as to the best method of sewering 
the district. These engineers each prepared a 
scheme, both of which were considered by the 
board in May last. There was a great similarity in 
the schemes for sewering, but the engineers were 
at issue as to the disposal and purification of the 
sewage when collected. Mr. Radford recom- 
mended purification by means of lime in tanks, 
followed by filtration through land. Mr. McCallum 
was against the use of lime, and strongly in fayour 
of adopting the international system of purification 
by means of ferozone and polarite. The difference 
in the cost was about £300. At a meeting on 
Wednesday week a vote was taken on the rival 
schemes, which resulted in Mr. McCallum receiving 
seven votes and Mr. Radford one. It was decided 
to ask Mr. McCallum to meet the board in con- 
sultation at an early date. 


——_—_—_—_ 94. 


Progress is being made with the construction of 
the new fixed bridge for the Bristol corporation by 
Mr. A. Krauss, the contractor. The first of the 
voussoirs was laid on Monday, and before long the 
arch will be completed. The facing of the bridge will 
be of blue Pennant stone, with Red Wilderness stone 
quoins and mouldings. The arch stones will also be 
of Red Wilderness material, and the pilasters will 
be of similar stone, connected by an ornamental 
iron railing. The construction of the new quay 
wall is nearly completed. On the other side of the 
bridge, the culvert which will carry the waters of 
the Froom into the Floating Harbour is also pro- 
gressing. 

Lady Stewart laid, on Friday, the foundation- 
stone of a new parish church at Grautully as a 
memorial to her late husband, Sir A. Douglas 
Stewart of Grantully, Bart. The church, which is 
in the Gothic style, and which is being erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. W. Ball, C.E., of Aberfeldy, 
is to accommodate a congregation of 200. It is 
close by the site of the old church, and occupies a 
commanding position on the banks of the Tay half- 
way between Grantully and Aberfeldy. The edifice 
is 74ft. by 26ft. 6in. The interior is to be fitted up 
with pitch-pine, with open-timbered roof. It is 
built of hard native whinstone, the hewing work 
dressings having been got from Gellyburn on the 
Murthly estate. The total cost is estimated at 
£2,000= 

Mr. George Wragge, of Chapel-street, Salford, 
has recently completed the whole of the wrought 
iron windows and casements for H.M. Office of 
Works at the Telegraph Factories, London, and the 
Parcel Post Offices, Manchester (upwards of 20,000 
sup. ft. and 400 casements), and has several 
farther contracts for the Offica. Also the whole of 
the casements at the University College, Liverpool, 
under Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.; also upwards 
of 600 of his special hopper ventilators for the 
new infirmary, West Derby Union, Liverpool, under 
Mr. Lancaster, architect, and in addition the 
window zearing, electric bells, telephones, and the 
gates, railings, balustrades, and lightning con- 
ductors. He is now completing the steel and gun- 
metal fronts to the cases for the reception of the 
Althorp Library, recently purchased by Mr. 
Rylands, to which he is fitting special gun-metal 
bolts and locks of a new kind, and has recently 
completed the casement and the whole of the 


wind>w gearing at the Claybury Asylum under Mr. | very short rise, has been constructed upon the ram 


Hine, architect. 


STAINED GLASS. 


EpinpurGH.—A stained-glass window, consisting 
of three lights and tracery, was unveiled at St. 
James's Episcopal Church, Inverleith- row, last 
week. The treatment selected is one showing 
figures of St. George of England vanquishing the 
dragon, St. Andrew bearing his cross of martyrdom, 
and St. David of Scotland holding a model of an 
ecclesiastical building. These are treated in colours 
beneath an architectural canopy of silvery white. 
In the tracery openings are introduced banners 
bearing St. George’s and St. Andrew’s crosses, and 
three symbolical plants—the rose, the thistle, and 
the Italian lily. 


Krrxcantpy.—St. Brycedale Church, Kirkcaldy, 
has just been enriched with three windows of me- 
morial character. The first and most striking com-~ 
memorates Patrick Don Swan, for many years 
Provost of the town. The design is by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and it has been executed at the :works of 
Mr. Morris. Incidents in the life of Moses fur- 
nish the theme of both compartments. In the first 
the Hebrew lawgiver is represented in a reclining 
position as a youthful shepherd, clad in bright 
terracotta tints, surrounded by the flock of Jethro. 
In the upper section of the compartment is the 
burning bush, depicted in the usual highly con- 
ventional manner of the artist. Mount Nebo is the 
scene of the second division, and Moses is being 
conveyed to heaven by two angels, arrayed in rai- 
ment of gorgeous hue, their wings even being of a 
rich crimson. The other window is a memorial 
window lately finished of Provost Beveridge, and is 


on more ordinary lines. The subject is Christ © 


pointing out Nathaniel to the two disciples as the 
Israelite without guile. 


+ — ES ¢ 
The Sheffield Town Council have adopted a 


report of a committee recommending the widening 
of High-street, at an estimated cost of £263,000. 


Previous street improvements have resulted in wide - 


thoroughfares, the traffic from which is delivered 
into the High-street, a narrow, winding thorough- 
fare, producing a congestion which at the busiest 
times made the street almost impassable, Various 
schemes have been suggested, with a view of pro- 
viding a less costly alternative route; butit has now 
been decided to widen the street on the south side 
from Fargate to Fitzalan-square, and that the new 
thoroughfare shall be 80ft. in width. 


The Royston Park Estate, Pinner, the first 
twenty-seven plots of which, for building purposes, 
are to be sold on the estate 
next by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and 
Bridgewater, is a good site for the erection of 
detached residences, which are badly wanted in the 
neighbourhood. Free conveyances will be given, 
and the payment, if desired, can spread over 
nine years. The land-tax is redeemed, a good d0ft. 
road is being made on the property, there is good 
railway communication, and altogether there ars 
few such eligible sites near town. 


Ata meeting of the joint committee of the Ross 
and Cromarty County Council held in Dingwall on 
Monday, it was unanimously resolved to sanction 
the construction of a new road from Stornoway to 
Carloway, with a branch road to Breasclete, in the 
Island of Lewis, and for which a grant of £15,000 
is to be paid by the Government, under the Western 
Highlands and Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 1891, 
on condition that any expenditure exceeding that 
sum shall be provided by the Lewis District Com- 
mittee. The accepted offers for the construction of 
the road, however, only amount to £14,149 9s. 9d. 


Mr. John Chapple, for many years associated with 
the office of the late Wm. Burges, A.R.A., is the 
architect of a new nave and aisle in connection with 
St. Michael’s Church, Brighton, and Messrs. 
Estcourt and Son, of Gloucester, are the builders. 
The contract is let for £13,000. The foundation 
stone will be shortly laid, and the first sod was 
turned the other day with a silver spade, the Bishop 
of Chichester being present at the ceremony, Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., built St. Michael’s nearly 
thirty years ago in red brick, with French plate 
tracery windows, then the fashion with Gothic 
architects of the more advanced school. The design, 
as might be expected, had a freshness of its own 
and an artistic character, which has withstood the 
changes of taste for its dignity of proportion and 
design. 


Tho Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, has 
been fitted to the instructions of Col. R. W. Edis 
with nine elevators, one a large passenger elevator 
for the convenience of the members; one a goods 
and freight elevator, these two being of the regular 
Otis pattern, with Otis safeties; and six hydraulic 
service elevators, for kitchen and service purposes. 
These are of the regular Otis type, but have no 
safety appliances, the car being so arranged with 
shelves that attendants or passengers cannot ride. 
The ninth elevator is a drop lift descending from 
the ground to the basement floor, which, being a 


principle. 


on Monday | 
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Building Ihrtelligence. 


ABERDEEN.—The new wing of the Royal In. 
firmary was opened by the Princess Louise last 
week. The surgical block consists of four stories, 
three of the upper stories being for wards and 
the necessary offices in connection with them. 
The total number of beds for surgical cases is 
140. The nucleus of the block, measuring 55ft. 
by 38ft., contains staircase, hydraulic lift, 
patients’ clothes store, bath-rooms, ward kitchens, 
surgeons’ and sisters’ rooms, &c. Right and left 
of this centre block are the surgical wards. 
The female wards each measure 22ft. by 27ft. 6in. 
The floor space allotted to each patient is 90sq.ft., 
the air space 1,400c.ft. ach ward has accom- 
modation for 13 patients on the female side and 
19 on the male side. In one male ward there is 
accommodation for 25 beds. Small wards with 
6 beds are provided for special cases. Each ward 
has small projecting wings for sink, lavatories, 
and sanitary adjuncts. All the ward floors are 
fireprof, of coke-breeze concrete upon rolled iron 
joists; the floors are of Canadian maple in 
narrow width, and are of wax-polished and im- 
pervious surface ; the wallsare of cement plaster 
finished with Parian ; all the passages, corridor, 
roofs, and staircases have a dado of Parian 
cement; all angles are rounded; the staircases 
are of stone, the ward windows are all alternately 
draw-sash and French casements; rounded bal- 
conies face the airing-yard to allow of patients 
getting an airing. The hospital is heated with 
hot-water pipes, and will be lighted through- 
out with the electric light. Mr. Saxon Snell, 
of London, was the architect. 


Aston, Brirmincuam.— New public baths, 
erected at a cost of £13,000, were opened last 
week. The style adopted is French Renais- 
sance, and has been carried out in red terracotta 
with tile roofs. The ladies’ entrance is in the 
centre. ‘To the right are the first-class men’s, 
and to the left the second-class men’s, entrances. 
‘The building has been planned to economise the 
labour in working the baths. The first-class 
swimming-bath is 90ft. by 58ft., being 6ft. deep 
at one end and 3ft. Gin. at the other, having a 
water surface 78ft. by 39ft. On either side are 

_ arranged the dressing boxes, 44 in number, with 
brick divisions. The galleries accommodate 400 
spectators. The second-class swimming-bath is 
72ft. long by 47ft. wide, with a water surface 
60ft. by 33ft., of the same depth as the first- 
class bath. On the sides are 56 dressing boxes. 
The whole of the baths, except the committee- 
room, are heated by steam. All the corridors to 
slipper baths are paved with Minton tiles. The 
corridors and private baths are lighted with the 
Swan-Edison type of incandescent lamps. A 
novelty has been introduced in the first-class 
baths, consisting of two powerful side lights 
with reflectors, fixed 3ft. below the water line. 
The baths have been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. A. Davies, 
the engineer and surveyor of the local board, Mr. 
Smith acting as clerk of works. Mr. Stephens, 
of Aston, is the builder, and Mr. Edwards, of 
Ruabon, supplied the terracotta. 


Guivat.—Messrs. J. and E. Goad, of the 
Phoenix Marble Works, Plymouth, have now in 
hand work for a floor, designed by Mr. J. Piers 
St. Aubyn, for the chancel of Gulvyal Church, 
Penzance, which has been recently restored. The 
floor is composed of tiles made in the geometrical 
shapes used in tesselated pavements, the marble 
being the variegated green obtained at Kitley. 
It is blended with the rose-colour tinted marble 
from Radford, and white Sicilian. Some 1,300 
pieces, in squares and half-squares, are being 
used to cover a superficial area of 36 yards. 
Other floors treated in a similar manner by 
Messrs. Goad have been sent to Kiungani Chapel 
and Christ Church (Zanzibar), New Raadzal, 
Bloemfontein, and the parish churches of Penk- 
ridge, Salcombe, and Meavy. The same firm 
have just completed 150 marble columns, and also 
marble steps for Budleigh Salterton Church, and 
a font for St. John’s Church, Kensington, the 
bowl of which weighs 30cwt. 


EprysurcH Castte.— The Princess Louise 
opened, on ‘l'uesday, the Parliament Hall at the 
Castle, which has been restored by the munifi- 
cence of the late Mr. William Nelson, from plans 
by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. The 
building, which is 80ft. by 33ft. has for many 
years been used as a military hospital. Its fine 


open-timber roof has now been renewed, and 
with its oak-lined walls, stained-glass window 
with heraldic emblems, carved screen, and old 
baronial fireplace, the hall will add a new feature 
of interest to visitors to the Castle. The upper 
spaces of the walls have been utilised for the pur- 
pose of displaying upon them ancient armour and 
weapons of warfare, obtained from the old 
armoury at the Castle, and also from the Tower 
of London. For this mural decoration with 
armour the design of Mr. John A. T. Bonnar, 
artist, was accepted. In giving effect to Mr. 
Bonnar's design, over 2,500 pieces of armour and 
weapons of various kinds and periods have been 
used. They consist, for the most part, of 
examples of coats of mail and helmets of the 
Cromwellian and other periods, war drums and 
trumpets, spears, battle - axes, basket - hilted 
swords and sabres, pistols, and targes, and 
shields; and along the roof, depending from the 
open rafters, have been hung a number of old 
flags, chiefly militia colours of the Karly Georgian 
period. Similar flags furled have been displayed 
at the sides of the various windows of the hall. 
Unfortunately, the weapons are not arranged in 
historical order or sequence, but have been treated 
merely from a decorative point of view. 


Epinpurcu.—The Royal Sick Children’s Hos- 
pital is about to be rebuilt on a fresh site in 
Rillbank-terrace (the older structure in Lauriston- 
lane having been acquired for adding to the Royal 
Infirmary), from plans by Mr. G. Washington 
Browne, A.R.S.A., at an estimated cost of be- 
tween £25,000 and £30,000. The approved design 
shows a building based, in its style, upon the 
English Renaissance, occupying three sides of a 
quadrangle, having the administrative depart- 
ment in the centre block and the wards in the 
wings. The central building is carried up two 
stories above the wings, and is finished on its east 
and west ends with gables with chimneys. A 
feature of the facade is the large square project- 
ing oriel windows, which balance each other on 
each side of the central doorway, and are carried 
above the wall-head to terminate in a gable. 
Between these projecting oriels, and on the same 
plane, is the entrance porch. The wards are 
140ft. apart, and stand north and south. Hach 
of the four wards is 84ft. 6in. by 23ft., and 15ft. 
high, and gives accommodation for 24 beds. On 
the second floor there is in the east block a spare 
ward with accommodation for 16 patients; while 
in the west block, on the second floor, is an 
observation ward with four beds, and two isolated 
wards with one bed in each. This gives a total 
of 118 beds in the new hospital. The walls will 
be of red sandstone, and the floors throughout 
will be carried on steel beams and lined with 
cement concrete, 


Harrocate.—According to the local news- 
papers the building trade was never so prosperous 
in Harrogate as at the present time. The com- 
pletion of the S:ation Bridge improvement is 
rapidly drawing near. On Monday the continua- 
tion of the construction of the new watercourse in 
Low Harrogate was commenced. One of the most 
important developments Harrogate has known is 
Councillor Simpson’s handling of the Duchy land 
from Ripon-road to Cornwall-road. The plans 
for the development of the Dragon estate have 
been passed, and operations will speedily begin 
here, where it is intended to open out twelve new 
streets. On the Spring Bank estate several semi- 
detached villas are being erected. The new wings 
at the Hydropathic establishment are rapidly 
approaching completion, while the buildings at 
Harlow Manor have been largely augmented for 
a new Hydropathic Company. The West End 
Park estate is being rapidly developed, and a 
large number of building sites have recently 
changed hands and building operations com- 
menced. Inthe immediate vicinity buildings are 
being erected, and the town was never apparently 
in such a prosperous condition, 


Hensuaw. — The memorial stone of a new 
chancel and vestries about to be added to the 
parish church of Henshaw, near Yeadon, was 
recently laid. The buildings will supersede 
a chancel and vestries of very diminutive propor- 
tions. The chancel will be 29ft. by 19ft., and 
opens into the nave by an elevated and moulded 
arch, supported by clustered columns. It will 
be lined throughout with bolstered ashlar, and 
will contain at the east end a five-light window 
with Geometrical tracery in the head, It is 
divided into three bays, each of which contains a 
clerestory window filled with tracery. To the 
north of the chancel, and opening into it by an 


eee 


‘ shaft and base. 


arch of a similar character, will be placed the 
organ-chamber, and to the south will be the choir 
and clergy vestries. In the chancel sedilia and 
credence tables will be worked into the main 
wall of the building. The nave will be reseated 
with polished walnut seats, and an organ and a 
memorial stone pulpit will be erected as special 
gifts, and new floors will be laid throughout. 
The architects are Messrs. T. H. and I’. Healey, of 
Bradford, and Mr. James Taylor, of Yeadon, is 
the contractor. The work is estimated to cost 
£1,800. 


JERSEY.—The new church of St. Aubyn is 
approaching completion. It is built entirely of 
granite, the exterior walling being of pink Mont 
Mado granite with dressings of grey Perruque 
granite ; the quoins from the former chapel were 
utilised where possible. The interior is plastered, 
with pink Mont Mado columns, arches, and 
dressings. The dimensions are 94ft. by 41ft. 
The roofs are trussed open-timber, of fir, boarded 
inside and covered with Broseley tiles. The 
flooring under the seats is of wooden blocks on 
concrete, while the passages and chancel are of 
coloured tiles in patterns. The church consists of 
nave, aisles of five bays, chancel, chancel aisle, 
organ chamber, and vestry. A tower and spire 
will ultimately be built at the south-western 
angle. The church will seat 340 people, the 
seats throughout being of oak. There isa 
reredos of alabaster with bronze shields bearing 
emblems of the Evangelists and the sacred 
monograms, executed by Mr. H. T. Margetson, 
of Chelsea. Three stained-glass windows are the 
work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of 
London. The style is Harly English. The 
church and fittings were designed by, and carried 
out under the superintendence of, Messrs. 
J. EK. K. and J. P. Cutts, of London. The 
contractors were Messrs, Woodsford and Harris 
and Mr. T. Blampied, and Mr. J. Laurens was 
the clerk of the works. 


LicHrreLp CATHEDRAL.—Towards the £20,000 
appealed for for restoring the fabric of the 
Lichfield Cathedral the committee have so far 
received donations or promises amounting to 
upwards of £5,000. With this sum in hand 
the Dean and Chapter have undertaken the 
following portions of the work: (1) The restora- 
tion of the large window in the north transept ; 
(2) the insertion of new mullions and tracery in 
two of the windows of the Lady-chapel; (3) the 
repair of the western side of the north transept, 
which was in a dangerous condition; (4) the 
restoration of the southern and eastern faces of 
the central tower. The Dean and Chapter, with 
the entire concurrence of their own architect 
(Mr. John O. Scott), have sought the advice of 
Mr. John L. Pearson before proceeding further. 
Mr. Pearson has inspected the cathedral, and has 
presented his report, in which he states that the 
condition of the south transept is by no means 
satisfactory. Considerable restoration is needed 
on each side of it; but more especially on the 
west side. He should be disposed to leave the 
design of the great south window as it now is, and 
no alteration should be made in the curious tracery 
in the circular window in the gable. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to restore to some extent the 
decayed stonework of the windows and buttresses 
of the north arch of the nave. Much external 
reparation is needed to walls, windows, &c., of 
the chapter-house and vestibule. The damage 
done by the falling of the spire to the vestibule 
should be made good, and he would include the 
restoration of its groining. The chapter-house 
is a building of so much interest that no pains 
should be spared in reatoring its lost and decaying 
features. 


Satr.—The reopening of St. James’s Church, 
Salt, near Stafford, after restoration, took place 
on Thursday in last week. The church was built 
by Charles, second Earl Talbot, in 1842-3, and is 
constructed of Weston stone, in the Karly English 
style, comprising nave and chancel, south porch, 
and eastern bell-cote with spirelet. The altera- 
tions just completed consist of the removal of the 
west gallery and the whole of the old pewing in 
the nave, inplace of which solid benches of pitch- 
pine have been substituted. The stone-flagged 
flooring has been taken up, and wood-block 
flooring (A. F. Whittome’s patent) laid under the 
part occupied by the seats and the passages with 
tiles. The under surface of roof has been covered 
with pitch-pine boarding. The bowl of an ancient 
font, which had been for some time in the church- 
yard, has been restored and adapted to a new 
The old stone pulpit has been 
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replaced by one of oak, from the designs of a well- 
known Exeter firm. The alterations have been 
carried out by Messrs. Adams and Pemberton, 
from the designs of Mr. N. Joyce, architect, 
Stafford, at a cost of £500. 


West Denny, Liverroor.—A hospital is being 
built for the West Derby guardians. It is con- 
structed of grey and red brick with terracotta 
and sandstone dressings. The administrative 
block is enriched with terracotta, and has a pro- 
jecting porch of red sandstone. It is designed 
in the Elizabethan style. The ground plan of 
the hospital is a double H, thus; |-|-|, and 
consists of five ward blocks, the central anterior 
limb being the administrative block. The ad- 
ministrative block consists’ of four stories, 
including the basement. The basement contains 
porter’s room and dormitory, bath-room and 
lavatory, mess-room, and store-rooms, On the 
ground-floor are offices and sitting-rooms for the 
staff, dispensary, committee-room, kitchen, pan- 
tries, and lavatory. On the first floor there are 
bedrooms and bath-rooms for the medical staff 
and matron, and linen and sewing rooms. On 
the second floor there is bedroom and bath-room 
accommodation for the house servants of the 
stafi. Between the administrative block and the 
ward block behind is a kitchen, the walls of 
which are built of white glazed brick with dado. 
It is lighted from the roof, and connected by 
hydraulic lifts with each ward. On each side are 
the male and female receiving-rooms, with bath- 
rooms attached. There are 20 wards, 16 of which 
are 108ft. by 24ft. and 14ft. in height, containing 
36 beds each. The remaining four wards measure 
96ft. by 24ft. and 14ft. high, containinng 32 beds 
each. At the rear is the older lunacy annexe, 
containing 150 beds, making a total’ of 1,000 
beds. The ward floors are of pine blocks laid in 
asphalte on concrete, At one end of each ward 
there are a day-room, a separation ward for two 
beds, a duty-room, and two linen-closets. At 
the other end of each ward and forming an 
annexe are bath-room, water-closets, and sink. 
Separated from the hospital by a road, but con- 
nected by a subway, is a nurses’ home, three 
stories in height. The architect of the buildings 
is Mr, Charles Lancaster, and the contractor Mr. 
E. Gabbutt, both of Liverpool, 


Yorx.—The Lord Mayor of York opened on 
Wednesday the new law courts, police, and fire- 
brigade stations. The buildings are situate at the 
corner of Clifford-street and Lower Friargate, near 
the Castle. They have been designed by Mr. 
Huon F, Matear, F.R.I.B.A., and the work 
has been executed under his personal super- 
intendence. The style adopted is a free treat- 
ment of Gothic. The external elevations was 
faced with red pressed bricks, with Staindrop 
stone dressings to the doors and windows. The 
main entrance in Clifford-street is surmounted by 
a gable filled in with subject carving represent- 
ing King John creating the first Lord Mayor of 
York, and terminated with a figure of “ Justice,” 
behind which rises a clock tower constructed in 
oak, with clock and bell by Messrs. Potts and 
Sons. <A bust of the late Duke of Clarence, 
executed by Mr. Williamson, of Esher, has been 
placed in the entrance-hall. The principal 
apartments on the ground floor are the session 
and police-courts, placed end-on to each other, 
and there are also rooms for judges, magistrates, 
and magistrates’ clerks, and the petty juries. On 
the first floor are the grand jury room, anda 
suite of rooms for the school board, and the second 
floor provides apartments for the caretaker. The 

olice station and offices are situated in Lower 
‘riargate, and under the courts, and entered 
from the corridor are twelve cells for prisoners 
awaiting trial. Constables’ apartments are pro- 
vided on the floor above police office, while a 
drill-yard is entered from Lower F riargate. The 
police-station is placed at the lowest corner of 
Lower Friargate, and along the river front of 
the building there are quarters for firemen and 
their families, and a resident superintendent. 
The furnishing and decorations have been 
executed by Messrs. Waring and Sons and 
Messrs. Belleby and Sons. The principal con- 
tractors for the works were Messrs. Parker and 
Sharp, of York, and Mr. English acted as clerk 
of works. 


————— ?# 


The Infectious Hospital, Widnes, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates and patent Manchester 
Stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shor- 
land, of Manchester, 


ficulties as they arise,’? &c. Yes, Mr. Newton, 
there are several architects in London who would 
like to be brought more into contact with their 
works if you would only show them where the 
works are. 

Mr. Edward S. Prior writes under the head of 
‘¢ The Profession and its Ghosts,’’ and Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby in ‘‘ The Builders’ Art and the Crafts- 
man’’ takes up twenty pages of the book in 
proving the utter impossibility of his contention $ 
and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in ‘‘ The Institute 
Examination and Architecture,” labours hard to 
throw discredit upon the Institue and all that it 
does. 


Correspondence, 
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ARCHITECTURE: A PROFESSION OR 
AN ART?P 


To the Editor of the Burtpixne News. 


Smr,—At last the threatened thunderbolt has 
fallen in the shape of ‘Thirteen Short Essays 
on the Qualifications and Training of Archi- 
tects,” edited by R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and 
T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., and published by John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why one 
or;two of the essayists were imported into the 
undertaking, except on the ground that numbers 
have an appearance of strength, and that whether 
or not the writers had sufficient technical know- 
ledge of the subjects upon which they haye 
elected to inform the public, still there is the 
essay ; and one or two sentences may, after all, 
‘‘catch on,’? and so a weak cause receive a 
little buttressing, every inch of which is needed. 

We can dispose of the numberless platitudes 
and truisms which occupy, at least, 75 per cent. 
of the thirteen essays by the remark that, how- 
ever interesting they may be in the lecture 
theatre of a students’ college, they can have 
very little weight in a controversy of this kind, 
and they have not even the merit of being 
clothed in that respectable English which some- 
times gives an appearance of reality to an 
intangible dream. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., gives us his 
‘ Thouglits on Three Arts and the Training for 
them,”’ and I shall be better able to judge of the 
true value of his ‘thoughts’? when they are 
elevated to practice in the work he is commissioned 
to do in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. John R. Clayton, in ‘The Isolation of 
‘ Professional’ Architecture from the other Arts,” 
has been injected with the utterly erroneous view 
that the Institute does not, in the very highest 
degree, pay tribute to ‘‘art,’’ in its noblest form, 
when it is to be seen ;—the great difficulty always 
is to lay one’s finger upon the precise spot where 
modern ‘‘art” in England stands out as un- 
deniably as i; does in the old works in Belgium, 
France, and Italy. Of course, we are duly 
grateful to Mr. Clayton for informing us that 
“it is of supreme importance that edifices which 
stamp the aspect of our cities and public places, 
to our credit or discredit as an artistic people, 
should bear marked evidence of our regard for 
architecture, not as a profession, but as an art,”’ 
and one is tempted to point out to him that so 
long as our edifices bear “marked evidence of 
our regard for architecture,” it matters little 
whether the result is due to ‘‘ profession” or 
farts 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite heads his essay 
‘‘ Architecture and Construction.”” He has his 
fling at the Institute, and finishes up with the 
satisfactory remark that ‘already the proportion 
of buildings which rise to the level of architec- 
ture is greater than it was,’ It is a thousand 
pities that he did not tell us what he meant by 
‘‘ was,’’ and name a few of the structures which 
exhibit the rise in level to which he refers. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley meanders along under 
the title of “‘ The Unity of Art” till his emotion 
gets the better of him, and, speaking of Sedding’s 
Holy Trinity Church at Chelsea, he tells us that 
certain spaces in the roof and the broad frieze 
were ‘‘lovingly” prepared by Sedding for paint- 
ings by Burne-Jones. I do not know that “cant” 
can go further than this, and I desire to express 
my deep condolence with Mr. Norman Shaw, as 
one of the editors, in not eliminating from Mr. 
Horsley’s essay the ungrateful smack the latter 
gentleman has at his chief in the following 
sentence: ‘‘Instead of seeking reconciliation 
with the sister arts, architecture has taken 
refuge in a series of revivals of imere Jorms of past 
art, thus producing links which of necessity have 
less vitality the nearer they succeed in approaching 
their models.” The italics, Sir, are mine. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney, in ‘The Protection 
of the Public,” is harmless, except when he mis- 
states the assurances given by the Institute as 
regards its members, and Mr. Ernest Newton, 
in ‘‘ Architects and Surveyors,” has a good go at 
the ‘practical architect ’—dreadful man that 
** practical architect "—having previously smart- 
ened himself up by the sublime “thought” that 
** there will be no real life and natural develop- 
ment in architecture till the architect is brought 
more into contact with his work, seeing it develop 
day by day, “‘meeting and overcoming dif- 


other essayists are Mr. Norman Shaw, 
who writes under the title ‘‘That an 
is not Necessarily Unpractical,’? Mr. 
- Bodley, A.R.A., under ‘ Architectural 
and the Examination Test,’’ Mr. Basil 
Champneys, B.A., on ‘*The Relation of General 
to Technical Education in the Training of an 
Architect,’? and Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., on 
‘‘True and False Ideals in the Education of an 
Architect.” 

Now the whole object of the latter four 
gentlemen appears to be to endeavour to prove to 
the public (1) that the Institute system of ex- 
amination is bad, that it ignores the claims of 
true art, that no man who follows its precepts 
can ever rise to the pinnacle of real architectural 
merit to which these gentlemen have attained, 
and that (2) they, not being members of the 
Institute, have, somehow or other, been 
endowed with superior art faculties, which have 
enabled them to bestow upon the world the 
most glorious examples of artistic excellence, the 
dreams of gods, the ideals of poets. In the 
desire to impress their extraordinary powers upon 
a confiding British public they quietly ignore 
the challenge I threw out to them to state how 
much of many architects’ work is relegated to the 
‘‘ specialists”? whom I set forth in the Zimes 
during the controversy in November, 1891. Now 
I ask Mr. Jackson and Mr. Norman Shaw to 
believe me when I say that, if I could find works 
of theirs which to my mind exhibited the art 
feeling so much insisted upon by them in their 
writings, I should be one of the first to express 
my admiration in unqualified tones; but facts 
stare me in the face which I am powerless to pass 
over. For example, some of Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
well-earned reputation was gained by his beau- 
tiful little ‘‘ Lowther Lodge’’ at Kensington; 


crush its proportions and to utterly mar its 
artistic effect by erecting that monstrous and 
ugly flank wall of the Albert Hall Mansions next 
door to it. I want to know where the art feeling 
comes in there? L 

Mr. Basil Champneys has just erected an 
hotel in Kensington High-street, which, for 
stupendous and unmitigated ugliness, is not to 
be beaten by any modern building in London. I 
should like to be informed by Mr. Champneys 
where to look in that building for the result of 
his wonderful art knowledge, and I ask him to 
accept my assurance that if he will deign to point 
out the beauties of his hotel, I will immediately 
withdraw every word I have said against it, and 
apologise to him for my ignorance. 

Mr. Bodley has occupied for about two years 
the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral in ‘‘ decorating” 
the stonework. The ‘‘cream and gold,”” which 
formed the leading basis of the scheme is now to 
be got rid of, and the cathedral is to be restored 
to its original appearance, so that, after two 
years of opportunity, the authorities have to go 
back to ‘‘as they were’’ (if they can, which 1 
much doubt), because somehow or other the 
‘‘art’’ did not come up to expectations. Where 
is the superiority here ? 

Mr. T. G. Jackson has, in the quadrangle of 
Hertford College, Oxford, made some additions 
which are positively startling. A new external 
staircase here, as regards lines, proportions, and 
details, is one of the most extraordinary efforts 
to be found even in modern work in Oxford. It 
is utterly devoid of art feeling, and is, to my 
mind, a very regrettable piece of work. Where 
is the art here ? 

As I have said time after time before, I am not 
content to be told by any number of Mr. Jacksons 
or Mr. Shaws that they are the real ‘‘ Art’’ men, 
and that Institute men are a mere set of sur- 
veyors, agents, &c., without any feeling or 
capabilities. I ask to be told where the Art 
works are to be found, and silence is the reply. 
Let Mr. Jackson tell me where to look, and I 
will at once look; but tons of words—words— 


but a few years after he did not hesitate to — 


J 


~ words—have not, with me, one-tenth the effect 
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of works—works—works. Measures, not men ; 
sincere feeling, not cant.—I am, &c., 
Wm. Woopwarp. 
13, Southampton-street, Strand. 


ARTISTIC “FELLOWS” AND ORDINARY 
“* MEMBERS.”’ 


Siz,—Among the welcome things one reads 
this year in the professional Press on one’s re- 
turn from the summer holiday are two letters 
appearing in one of your contemporaries, signed 
respectively by Mr. John Belcher and Mr. John 
Brydon, supporting a proposal which, if carried 
out, would, I believe, go far to advance the cause 
of pure architecture. 

The proposal, briefly stated, appears to be that, 
while a compulsory examination should be still 
applied as a test of ordinary membership of the 
Institution, the Fellowship should be given in 
recognition of artistic merit only, which, as the 
authors of these letters truly remark, is a neces- 
sary qualification to the title of ‘‘ architect.” 

It would be suicidal on the part of the 
R.1.B.A. to abandon the examinations (mever 
mind by what title they are known), for the 
simple reason that the public do not, generally 
speaking, demand a high standard of artistic 
work; but they do demand thorough acquaint- 
ance with the planning, constructional, sanitary, 
and business side of architecture, knowing, 
naturally enough, that consideration of conveni- 
ence and health come even before art. 

Unfortunately, the present limited application 
of this examination does not allow of our telling 
the public that, in engaging an architect, they 
may have confidence in his qualifications to this 
very important extent. When a Registration 
Bill is passed we can do so, and if Mr. Belcher’s 
proposal is adopted, those of the public who want 
an artist as well as a man of business can some 
day depend on getting one by selecting a Fellow 
of the R.I.B.A. 

Although the public do not demand a high art 
standard, they do expect some taste and power of 
delineating one’s ideas, and the possession of 
both these qualifications, though not their degree, 
can be sufficiently tested for this purpose. We 
must take care, therefore, that these subjects 
continue to form part of the examination for 
Associateship.—I am, &c., 

W. H. Seru-S»iru. 


WALSALL PUBLIC BATHS COM- 
PETITION. 


Srr,—From the reports of the Walsall town 
council meeting when the above competition was 
settled, I gather the following facts: Two of 
the three premiated designs will not go on the 
land, the first encroaching on the land reserved 
by the council for the erection of shops; the 
design placed third takes in 3ft. of the land on 
the left-hand side of the site; neither the first nor 
second designs has separate entrances to the 
female slipper baths; there is only one entrance 
to design No. 1, over which coals and everything 
have to be taken ; no provision for replacing the 
boilers is made. I have heard it said that if thig 
plan is carried out, and anything goes wrong 
with the boilers, the baths will have to be pulled 
down to take ina new boiler. The third design 
has no waiting-rooms. The committee were 
advised in their selection by the borough sur- 
veyor, who is spoken of by the mayor as an 
eminent architect. 

Probably many competitors will think, with me, 
that none of the premiated designs ought to have 
been selected.—I am, &c., 

Discustep Competitor. 


LAND SURVEYING. 


Srz,—Will Mr. Cobham turn back to my letter 
of October 7th, and favour me with a straight- 
forward, point by point, reply ? 

We need no differential calculus (of which, by 
the way, I know quite enough to enable me to 
detect Mr. Cobham’s false premises—but that is 
neither here nor there), or any kindred operation, 
applied to so simple a question. That is like 
using a hundred-ton gun to play at marbles with. 
What I look for, and what I think I (and your 
interested readers, if any such there be, are as well) 
am entitled to, is a direct reply, A ye or No, tothe 
following points raised by the letter before 
alluded to: Are my figures given there substan- 
tially correct, or are they not? If they are not 
give the correct ones. Is 5:5 (approximately 
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Is a loss of three-fourths of 


As to Fig. 4, will Mr. Cobham explain what 


difference it makes in plotting whether the line 
B Cis measured from B to C, or vice versd pro- 
viding the error of 40 links is kept between B 
and D in each case. 
believe that he has placed the error between 
D and C (and in no other way can A F be altered 
anything like 23 links) then he will excuse me 
saying that he has been setting up a ninepin of 
his own to knock down again, and will pardon 
my asking him to turn his attention to mine, 
which is, so far, intact. 
located the error between D and B_ from 
the beginning, and Mr. Cobham has so far 
given no indication of any misunderstanding on 
his part whatsover, so I may have misjudged 
him. If so, I beg his pardon. 
will he embody in his reply an opinion whether I 
am correct or not in my letter of October 7th 
when I say that A F is no check on the length of 
B D, and if it is not (he seems by his last letter to 
have abandoned it and flown to E D as the check, 
although, move swo, he doesn’t deliberately say so), 
will he say whether my statement, that D falls 
about three links inside or outside C B, according 
as D B is lengthened or shortened 40 links, is 


If he desires to have us 


I have carefully 


Whether or no, 


correct? And if, in his opinion, a variation of 


three links is a sufficient, a reliable, and a trust- 
worthy check ? 


Never mind about the competent authorities ; 


let us do a bit of thinking for ourselves, and, 


taking Mr. Cobham’s advice, let us ‘‘not allow 


a hard and fast rule to override the needs of 


particular cases, every one of which demands a 
little extra study.”’ 

He might, perhaps, in his reply tell us why, 
on August 5th, five iinks was such a short length 
and so hard to plot, and on September 23rd seven 
links was such a long length and go easy to 
detect.—I am, &c., NorruMan. 


BRICKS. 


Sir,—Referring to the remarks in your last 
issue respecting the Hetton bricks, my experience 
of them agrees with the report thereon, except 
that for damp situations and where exposed to 
weather they will not, I think, bear comparison 
with a good hard London stock. I believe in 
their manufacture they undergo machine pressure, 
consequently all moisture is taken out, and so 
soon as the face of the bricks is destroyed they 
crumble away. I have seen this occur very 
largely in dwarf walls where they have been 
used. For inside work, they are a first-class 
brick ; but I should hesitate to use them in damp 
or exposed situations. I shall be glad to hear 
other opinions.—I am, &c., 

Won. Txeonratps, Architect. 

26, Budge-row, London, E.C., Oct. 18. 
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Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, says the Daily News, 
who has recently built and endowed the Cornwall 
Convalescent Home at Perran Porth in memory to 
his mother, is building an educational institute to 
the memory of his father at Hayle; and a library 
and scientific institute at St. Agnes to the memory 
of his elder brother, and a school and meeting-room 
at St. Day in memory of his late uncle, John 
ma bac All the places mentioned are in Corn- 
wall, 


A new branch bank for Lloyds, Limited, has just 
been completed at Bexhill-on-Sea. Itis faced with 
local red bricks, with moulded Beaufort brick 
designs. Mr. Arthur Wells, of Hastings, is the 
architect, and Mr. Peter Jenkins, of St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, the builder, 


The Home Secretary has appointed Mr. Robert 
Collier Driver to succeed the late Mr. Ryde as one 
of the arbitrators in connection with the Boundary- 
street scheme of the London County Council. 


The London County Council has decided to deal 
with the Peckham-rye Extension as a place to be 
closed at night time, but not as a park. Mr, 
Blashill, their architect, has been requested to 
bring up an estimate to provide for the erection of 
a suitable open iron boundary fence. The decision 
of the Council is in accordance with resolutions 
passed by the committee which negotiated the 
scheme, and also by the Camberwell Vestry. 


The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough decided 
yesterday to accept the offer of ‘“‘A Friend”’ to 
provide a new organ for the cathedral at a cost of 
£3,000. A condition of the gift is that the donor’s 
name is not to be divulged. 


hanging eaves cornice permissible ? 


within the Metropolitan area? 
new houses are erected without it? 
practical official of the L.C.C. can inform.—PurpLexzp. 
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even) the half of 24? Or 4 (approximately even) 
the third of 24? 
efficiency (my check is 25, his is 7) a trivial 
matter ? 


Intercommunication, 


——+44+— 
QUESTIONS. 
[10870.]—Dry Rot.—Will someone be good enough to 


favour the querist with his experience with regard to 
curing an adyanced case of dry rot? The building 
affected stands high on chalk, and is situated as shown 
by rough sketch. The timber in cellars and the floors of 
kitchen and offices are the parts attacked. The cellars 
are damp, and when first brought under my notice un- 
ventilated. I fixed ventilators in opposite wallsto create 
a draught, and removed rotten woodwork, fixed new 
timber, and thoroughly dressed it with turps and red 


lead. The fungi shortly after appeared onthe new work, 
and in spite of frequent scraping and dressing with red 
lead is spreading. What is the best remedy, and can any 
dressing be applied to the wally and woodwork capable of 
exterminating the nuisance? 

will much oblige.—Ex-wisz-ED. 


An early practical reply 


[10871.]-Overhanging Cornices.—Is an over- 
Can the adjacent 
owner make any legal objection if the guttering is 


properly fixed, and what is the law of the case?—E. T. 


{10872.]-Covering Area of Building with 
Concrete.—Is this by-law in operation everywhere 
If so, how is it many 
Perhaps some 


{10873.] —Boasting. — What is the meaning of 
“boasted”? work in masonry? If any reader of your 
journal could inform, it would probably instruct others 
besides.—_Onz Wuo WisHeEs To Learn. 


[1¢874.)—-Roofing of Space.—I have a roof to 
design which will be wider at one end of the building 
than the other. Can any practical man tell me how to 
get over the difficulty without injury to the external 
effect? Any ideas will be gladly received. — Young 
ARCHITECT, 

[10875.]—Drainage of Dwelling-Houses.—The 
model By-laws of the Local Government Board, after 
requiring a disconnection of drains within the curtilage 
of a house from the main sewer by means of a trap, pro- 
ceed to direct, taking one of the alternatives, that an un- 
trapped opening to the drains shall be provided at the 
level of the ground on the house side of the trap to act 
as an air-inlet, and that at the highest point of the 
system a vertical pipe be fixed, to act as an upeast shaft 
or extractor. It also permits the soil-pipe to connect 
directly with the drains, and perform the duty of an 
extractor for the gases or foul air. Can this be con- 
sidered a desirable or safe arrangement? The committee 
of a public authority with which I am connected are now 
engaged in reyising and adapting these by-laws, and I 
advise the entire disconnection of the soil-pipe with the 
drains, and suggest a separate pipe for ventilation. It 
appears to me that, considering the risk of unsealing the 
closet trap by siphonage, evaporation through constant 
use, leakage through cracked earthenware or other cause, 
is constant and great, and in such event the house 
becomes at once the exhaust for the drains. Ishall be 
glad to haye opinions on this point, which, to my mind, 
is of first importance.—P. 


REPLIES. 


[10833.]—Timber and Its Position.—Why does 
not 8. Ff, Harris say in what wood he has seen the sap- 
valyes which he described as opening upwards; or, in the 
alternative, state the source of his information, instead 
of advising me to ‘‘ read some authorities on timber and 
its growth”? I did that half a century ago, and haye 
since examined numerous specimens of plant structure, 
both in the form of recent growth, and also of seasoned 
timber. The circulation of the fluid contents of plant 
cells, as seen under high powers of the microscope, is also 
familiar to me, but the sap-valyes which your corre- 
spondent mentions haye hitherto escaped me. I do not 
say they are non-existent, for I believe we have not yet 
got to the bottom of the mystery of sap circulation, and 
Iam well aware of the difficulties to be overcome in the 
demonstration of many of the most minute parts of 
plants. if, however, your correspondent will enable me 
to find the valves, I will endeavour to illustrate them by 
a drawing, and will send it to you, Sir, for the benefit of 
your readers, should you see fit to use it.—E. 8. 


(1(0857.]—Testing Drains.—With reference to Mr. 
Buchan’s suggestions on this subject on p 548, and his 
criticisms on mine of last week, I should like to say that 
on several occasions I have found the smoke-test ineffi- 
cient in determining defects which the ether test has at 
once located. I do not, however, suggest that I have 
used a similar machine in applying the test as he men- 
tions. Then as to the ether test being ‘‘ too indefinite for 
a court of law” in his opinion, I can only say, with refer- 
ence to that statement, that I have proved a case of defec- 
tive drainage in a law court by the ether test, which was 
accepted by the learned judge as absolutely sufficient 
proof of the defects. There is no doubt, however, that 
unless this test is very carefully applied by well-qualified 
operators there is the risk of unfair condemnation, as 
suggested by Mr. Buchan, which should be particularly 
guarded against, in the interests of all concerned.— 

. Est. 
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The enlargement of Brompton Hospital chapel 
having been completed, the Bishop of London will 
reconsecrate it to-morrow (Saturday), 
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THE NEW STREET WORKS ACT. 


HE Private Street Works Act, 1892, briefly 
noted last week, contains several clauses 
which are of immediate interest to architects, 
surveyors, and builders. The statute gives so 
many advantages over the Public Health Act, 
1875, that it is pretty certain to be rather gene- 
rally adopted by urban sanitary authorities, 
while it is also likely to be applied by order of 
the Local Government Board to rural districts. 
Sections 9 and 10 are especially of practical im- 
portance. By Section 9 the local authority may 
include in the works to be done under this Act, 
with respect to any street, any works which they 
think necessary for bringing that street, as re- 
gards sewerage, drainage, level, or other matters, 
into conformity with any other streets, including 
the provision of separate sewers for the reception 
of sewage and surface water respectively. Here 
we have a power to make needful and permanent 
improvements far beyond the ordinary paving, 
making, &c., of a new street, but which must, 
when used, increase the expenses. This method 
of raising levels, and getting better drainage, is 
a step in the right direction, though it may, and 
indeed must, impose heavier burdens upon new 
properties. The other part of this clause settles 
a vexed and undecided question, by enabling the 
local authority to add a commission of 5 per 
cent. beyond the estimated cost of the works in 
respect of surveys, superintendence, and notices, 
‘ia is to be carried to the credit of the district 
fund. 

Section 10 is, however, even more of an inno- 
vation, for it distinctly recognises the principle 
of betterment, and applies it practically. This 
is done by providing that, although in the pre- 
liminary and provisional apportionment of the ex- 
penses of private street works, the frontages of 
the respective provisions shall be considered as 
before, yet the local authority shall have regard 
to the following considerations :—‘‘(a) The 
greater or lesser degree of benefit to be derived 
by any premises from such works; and ()) the 
amount and value of any work already done by 
the owners or occupiers of any such premises.”’ 
Further than this, it is declared that they may 
also include any premises which do not front, 
adjoin, or abut on the street, but access to which 
is obtained therefrom through a court, passage, 
or otherwise, and which in their opinion will be 
benefited by the works; and may fix the sum or 
proportion to be charged against these other pre- 
mises accordingly. In other words, while the 
local authority can increase the expense of new 
street work by doing it better and more tho- 
roughly they can also extend the area of the 
premises, amongst the owners of which that 
expense is to be apportioned. They can also 
regulate that apportionment by having regard to 
the benefit gained from the works to be done by 
each house or premises, according to its situa- 
tion, and this, of course, is only to apply the 
principle of betterment in a fair and reasonable 
manner. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


R. anp 8.—Resuitpinc.—Apsornina Owner —If the 
work is carried out ina proper manner, and without any 
unusual noise, it would not legally amount to a nuisance, 
and I do not see what proceedings can successfully be 
taken by the adjoining occupier as he threatens ; though 
he may, of course, bring an action for damages if he likes, 


CoystTant SupscarbER.—Surveyor.—You could make 
valuations of the kind suggested, if for the information 
of one party only, and not binding on both, without any 
license as an appraiser. No. 5 in your list would also be 
lawfu'. But as to the other four cases, if the valuation 
is really for both sides, or is to be received in evidence, 
a license would, strictly speaking, be necessary, and so 
would a stamp upon the yaluation itself, 


Norseman.—AncuaITecT.—CHarars. —The three per 
cent. remuneration payable to an architect when the 
work has gone as far as accepting tenders and is then 
abandoned, has nothing to do with taking out the quan- 
tities. This is usually paid to the quantity surveyor, and 
must be arranged for separately. 


T. M.—Lease. —Norice.—As the taking a lease appears 
to haye been given up or waived by both parties, and a 
yearly tenancy created by B. occupying and paying A. a 
yearly rent, as I suppose, he can only quit after giving 
A. the usual six months’ notice, to expire at the end of a 
complete year of such tenancy. 


Ecouzs.—Szwer.—Dsain.—Under the Public Health 


Act I consider this would be a “ sewer,”’ as it goes under 
a road and is not merely a drain for the purpose of drain- 
ing premises ‘‘ within the same curtilage.” Regarded as 
a sewer, the owner should be called upon to provide the 
proper ventilation, &c. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A CorrPoRATION FINED FOR RIVER POLLUTION.— 
On Thursday in last week, at the police court at 
Bary, Lanes, the case against the Bury Corporation 
for the pollution of the Irwell and the Roach, taken 
at the instance of the joint committee of the Mersey 
and Irwell Rivers Pollution Board, was resumed. 
The magistrates ordered the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses to pay a fine of £5 and £20 costs in each 
of the two cases, and further ordered that the liquid 
sewage matter be diverted from the rivers Roach 
and Irwell within twelve months. 


INTERCEPTION OF LIGHT AND AIR.—WoODWARD 
vy. MovunpER.—At the Cheltenham County Court on 
the 11th inst., Judge Ellicott gave judgment in this 
case, the evidence and arguments in which were 
completed at the August court. He said :—This is 
an action brought to recover £50 damages for an 
alleged obstruction to light and air. Up to May, 
1891, the property which is the subject of the action 
consisted of two freehold tenements, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Clare-cottages, Bath-road, standing some distance 
back from the line of frontage, with a small garden 
in front of each. On May 21, 1891, the common 
owner of both properties sold No. 1 to plaintiff and 
No. 2 to defendant. The plaintiff continued to 
occupy No. 1 as his dwelling-house. The defendant 
afterwards built a shop on the garden in front of 
his house 24ft. long, 17ft. wide, and 1lft. high, and 
the plaintiff now brings an action for the damage 
he has sustained thereby. The substantial ground 
of action is the loss of light. The expert evidence 
called on behalf of the plaintiff showed that rather 
more than half. the window was affected by the 
shadow thrown by the wall, which would appre- 
ciably darken even the middle of the room. For 
the defendant it was urged that the obstruction was 
lateral and only affected a small portion of a single 
window, and it was suggested that the room would 
be light enoughif the curtains were removed. The 
expert evidence for the defence denied anything like 
a substantial diminution of light. One witness 
called it very immaterial, another said there was 
theoretically a slight obstruction but practically 
none, a third characterised the whole as ‘‘rubbish.”’ 
After viewing the premises, and after hearing the 
evidence on both sides, my opinion was that though 
the obstruction is lateral only, still there is an ap- 
preciable diminution of light, and that the house is 
distinctly less commodious than it was. Mr. Wag- 
horne, for defendant, submitted several points of 
law. The fact that the properties were formerly 
held by one owner does not affect the question— 
there is no difference in principle between the case 
of a contemporaneous sale by a common owner of a 
house and land to one person and an adjoining house 
and land to another person, and the case of a sale 
of a house to one and of the adjoining land to 
another. In neither case is the purchaser of the 
land, whether with or without a house upon it, en- 
titled to build so as to obstruct the ancient lights 
of the adjacent house. I do not lose sight of the 
fact that the plaintiff only paid £230 for his house 
and garden, and I assess the damages at £30. 


CONCRETE BEDS AND THE BurtpiIna Aor.—At 
Lambeth police court on Tuesday, Charles Watts, 
builder, Lower Kennington-lane, appeared in 
answer to five summonses issued by Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, M.S.A., district surveyor for Camberwell, for 
having, in the construction of some houses in 
Worlingham-road, East Dulwich, covered the site 
with other than a layer of good concrete at least Gin. 
in thickness. Mr. Biron, the magistrate, who had 
personally visited the houses, pointed out to the 
defendant that the material used had been very im- 
perfectly mixed, and did not conform to the re- 
quirements of the Building Act, which required that 
the material should be absolutely impervious to 
moisture. The defendant said he was ready to carry 
out the work to the satisfaction of the district sur- 
veyor. Mr. Biron said that upon that understand - 
ing he would only impose a nominal penalty. He 
ordered the defendant to pay a fine of 20s. and 2s, 
costs on the first summons, and a fine of ls. and 2s. 
costs on each of the other summonses. 


LIABILITY FOR BaD DrArnaGE.—At the Clerken- 
well county court on Tuesday, before Judge Eddis 
and a jury, Lancelot Hoskins, of 91, Corbyn-street, 
Upper Holloway, sued Mrs. Corfield, of 90, Atlantic- 
road, Brixton, for £13 10s. damages for misrepre- 
sentation as to the sanitary condition of 91, Corbyn- 
street. From the plaintiff's evidence it appeared 
that in 1891 plaintiff became tenant of 91, Corbyn- 
street, the property of the defendant, who assured 
him it was in a perfectly sanitary condition. A 
fortnight later he detected bid smells in the house, 
and a day or two later one of his children suffered 
from gastric derangement, caused, the doctor said, 
by sewage gas. Walter Ward, sanitary inspector in 
the employment of the Islington Vestry, proved the 


faulty condition of the drainage. It was pointed 
out by the Judge that unless the statements made 
by the defendant to the plaintiff were dishonest— 
unless she, knowing that the drains were defective, 
said they were not—the plaintiff's case must fail.— 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, and costs. 


Re CHRISTOPHER EVERARD. — The debtor, a 
builder, carrying on business at Stratford, recently 
filed his petition, and in the summary of his accounts 
the liability is returned at £3,315, of which £2,885 
are unsecured, and the assets at £749, The debtor 
has been adjudged bankrupt. He attributes his 
failure entirely to loss in respect of a contract for 
the erection of the Victoria aud Albert Dwellings in 
South Lambeth-road, his loss whereby he estimates 
to have amounted in all to about £2,700. 


In rE W. Roserts.—A receiving order has bsen 
made against William Roberts and Robert rare’ 
Nugent, carrying on business as builders at 99, 
Little Cadogan-place, Chelsea, under the style of 
‘‘ William Roberts.’”?’ The debtors return their 
liabilities at £6,283, of which £4,773 are unsecured, 
with estimated assets £1,736, and a deficiency of 
£3,093 is anticipated. The debtors commenced 
business in April, 1889, with £500 capital, con- 
tributed by the debtor Nugent, to whom that 
amount was lent by his father. Mr. Nugent, sen., 
is treated in the statement of affairs as a creditor for 
£2,265, exclusive of the £500. They assert that, 
apart from their ordinary business, they have in- 
curred heavy losses in connection with speculations 
in the purchase of resale and leasehold property. 
The assistant official receiver states that the boo. 
do not sufficiently disclose their business transactions 
or their financial position at any time. 


ComMMISSION FOR SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT.— 
Liett v. Boutrer.—In this case, heard at Bow 
County Court on the 14th inst., plaintiff is an 
auctioneer and defendant a builder, of Romford- 
road, Stratford. The claim was £49 on account of 
commission. In September last plaintiff was em- 
ployed by defendant to sell by auction seven houses 
in Skelton-road, Forest Gate. The commission was 
to be 2 percent. The sale was attempted, but the 
property not disposed of. Subsequently, in Feb- 
ruary the houses were sold by private contract to a 
Mr. Samuel Jones, of Stratford, for £2,450. On 
this amount plaintiff now claimed 2 per cent. The 
questions before the jury were three in number. 
First, was plaintiff engaged to dispose of the pro- 
perty by private contract? Secondly, had the pur- 
chase by Mr. Jones been brought about through the 
instrumentality of plaintiff? Thirdly, what was the 
amount plaintiff was entitled to claim, if any? 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for £30. 
His Honour gave judgment for the amount, with 


costs. 
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The Dore and Chinley Railway, to connect 
Sheffield with Manchester by an easy route on the 
Midland, will bs opened in June next. A great 
engineering feat has been accomplished in the con- 
struction of the Totley Tunnel, which is 3} miles 
long, without a single air shaft. The new line will 
cost £1,000,000. 


Sewerage works are about to be carried out at 
Totland Bay for the Isle of Wight rural sanitary 
works. Mr. Lidstone is the engineer, and the con- 
tract has been taken by Measrs. Trowsdale and Co. 
at £4,050. 


On Thursday in last week a new church, just 
completed for the Wesleyan body at St. Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea at a cost of £4,200, was opened for worship. 
The style is Decorated Gothic, and the building has 
a lofty spire, which will be a landmark for 
the whole district. The church, which is built 
of Yorkshire pitch-faced stone, with roofs of West- 
morland green slate and red ridge tiles, consists of 
nave and chancel, with very slightly developed 
transepts, and an east gallery, the seating accommo- 
dation being for 490 persons. There is also an 
organ chamber, a choir vestry, and a minister’s 
vestry. 


A stained-glass window, erected as a memorial 
of the late Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, Post- 
master-Ganeral, has b2en placed in the side of 
the south transept of Chester Cathedral. The 
window, which has been subscribed for by residents 
in Chester and the county, bears the four figures of 
St. Chad, St. Martin, St. Anselm, and St. Asaph, 
with scenes connected with the lives of these saints. 


The ancient church of Carlton-in-Lindrick, Work- 
sop, which seems to have consisted bie of 
tower, nave, and chancel, with aisles, has been 
restored at a cost of £900. Mr. Caarles Green, of 
Rotherham, was the contractor. Tae reopening 
services took place on Saturday, with the Suffragim 
Bishop of Derby as preacher. 


The parish church of Bretforton, in the Vale of 
Evesham, was opened on Saturday on the com- 
pletion of internal restoration carried out by Mr. 
Alfred Crisp, a local builder. 
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A series of lectures on art, delivered under 
the auspices of the Corporation of Glasgow, was 
inaugurated at the Corporation Galleries in that 
city on Saturday evening. Bailie Bilsland pre- 
sided, and there was a crowded attendance. Mr. 
John M. Gray, curator of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, gave the opening lecture, 
his subject being ‘‘Sir Henry Raeburn and Por- 
traiture in Scotland.” In the course of his paper 
Mr. Gray traced the rise of Scottish portraiture, 
and exhibited photographs showing examples of 
the earlier masters. Referring to Raeburn, he 
said that that artist in some respects was fit to 
rank with the masters of the oldentime. He 
was, however, a good-natured, genial man of the 
world, who did not allow art to absorb his whole 
attention. Raeburn was ia great painter, one 
felt, but a great painter who might easily have 
been greater. At the same time, the only Scottish 
painter fit to be mentioned in the same breath 
with him was David Wilkie. 


A svccxstive anecdote illustrating the extent 
to which protection of native labour is carried in 
the Eastern States is told in the New York Sun 
concerning an artist, a member of the National 
Academy of Design, who had undertaken the 
decoration of a private residence. He engaged a 
fellow-artist and Academician to paint pictures 
on the walls of one of the rooms. While this 
painter was at his task a walking-delegate came 
up to him, and this colloquy occurred: ‘* Do you 
belong to the union ?’’ ‘‘ What union?’ ‘The 
fresco-painters’ union.”’ ‘*No; I am not a 
fresco-painter—I am an artist.” ‘‘ Well, if you 
don’t join the union, I shall order out every man 
at work in the house.’’? Under that threat, and 
for the sake of his fellow-artist who had given 
him the commission, the artist was forced to join 
the union, pay the dues, and put himself under 
the authority of the walking-delegate as an 
artisan ! 


Tue London County Council have applied to 
the Home Secretary, under section 12, subsections 
3 and 5, of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, for permission to erect artisans’ 
dwellings on the vacant plot of land on the 
Goldsmith- square site, suitable for the accommo- 
dation of the people displaced by the carrying out 
of the Boundary-street scheme. The Act pro- 
vides that the Council may engage with any 
body of trustees, society, or persons to carry the 
echeme for the erection of dwelling-houses into 
effect, but the Council itself may not, without the 
express approval of the Home Secretary, under- 
take the rebuilding of houses. If sanction 
is obtained, specifications and estimates will be 
submitted, and thereafter building operations 
will be proceeded with. The Council must in 
terms of the Act sell and dispose of all such 
dwellings within ten years from the time of their 
completion. 


Ten years ago, according to a Government 
return just published, the woodland surface of 
Great Britain was computed at 2,458,000 acres. 
By 1888 the acreage thus occupied had risen to 
2,561,000 acres, and the measurements taken in 
1891 show a further advance to 2,695,000 acres. 
Of the 134,000 acres thus added to the approxi- 
mave woodland area of Great Britain, 96,000 acres 
are assigned to England, 31,000 acres to Scot- 
land, and 7,000 acres to Wales. The largest 
woodland area to be found in England is the 
county of Hampshire, with 122,574 acres ; Sussex 
with 122,073 acres, comes second; while the four 
counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent 
possess between them nearly a fourth of the 
English woods and plantations. These four 
counties have upwards of 11 per cent. of their 
surface thus occupied. In Scotland, Inverness- 
shire has no less than 169,000 acres of woodland, 
that being the largest area of woodland in Great 
Britain. 

In conjunction with the Sanitary Institute, 
‘the Carpenters’ Company have arranged a course 
of six lectures, specially adapted for candidates 
preparing for the examinations in practical sani- 
tation and building construction, to be given 
in the hall of the company, London- wall, 
ab 8 p.m. on November 18, 23, 25, and 30, 
and on December 2 and 7. The examinations 
are intended to be suitable for clerks of 
works, builders’ foremen, and others who have 
to deal with the construction of buildings. Each 


examination will occupy part of a Friday and 
Saturday. On the Friday the examination will 
last four hours—from 5 to 7 p.m. and from 7.50 
to 9.30 p.m., and consist of written papers only. 
On the Saturday the examination will commence 
at 3 p.m., and be viva voce, with one or more 
questions to be answered in writing, if deemed 
necessary. No one under 21 years ot age will be 
admitted to the examination. The first of the 
six lectures mentioned will be by Sir Douglas 
Galton, and the others will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor H. Robinson, Profezsor Banister Fletcher, 
Professor W. H. Corfield, Professor T. Roger 
Smith, and Mr. Henry Law. 


On Saturday last an examination of plumbers 
in the practice and theory of their craft was held 
in the Technical School, Manchester, with a view 
to testing the fitness of the candidates to receive 
the certificate of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. The examiners present included Mr. 
John Holden, F.R.I.B.A., president of the 
Manchester District Council, and as representing 
the Worshipful Plumbers’ Company; Mr. G. B. 
Davis, RP., and Mr. Fred Scott, secretary. 
The practical test consisted in working up a 4in. 
break with inner and outer angles in 6lb. sheet 
lead, joining a piece of bent 2in. pipe into a piece 
of 4in. pipe, and an underhand soldered joint of 
two pieces of jin. pipe. Time allowed 34 hours. 
The written work consisted in answering ten 
questions supplied by the Plumbers’ Company 
relating to the nature and uses of materials dealt 
with, the theory of hot and cold water circula- 
tion, the action of water and acids on lead, &c., 
some technical terms, choice of sanitary appli- 
ances, &c. There were 17 candidates in attend- 
ance, and out of these 13 satisfied the examiners, 
who stated that the average efliciency was much 
higher than usual. 


OE - —__ 


The Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
Beet et and 56, Great Marlborough 
trest, 


The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION COURSES of LECTURES, 
CLASSES, and STUDIO INSTRUCTION are now commencing. 

The Courses are both Elementary and Advanced, and are designed 
to provide a sound professional education, supplementary to that to 
be obtained by the prevailing system of pupilage. The Course, which 
is in four divisions, is progressive and consecutive, and the instruc- 
tion is given by Lecturers and Instructors of known ability. 


Dryrsion I. 
LECTURES and CLASSES.—The Orders of Greek and Roman 
Architecture, Building Materials, Perspective, Physics. 
THE STUDIO. — Drawing from Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Plane 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 


Division IL. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—English Architecture, Materials, 
Elementa:y Ornament and Colour Decoration, Strength of Materials, 
Stresses and Strains. 

THE STUDIO.—Designs based upon Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Solid 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 

Drviston III. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The History of Architecture, Materials, 
Colour Decoration, Sanitary Science as applied to Drainage and 
Water Supply. 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Build- 
ings, Freehand Drawing from Casts, Perspective and Sciography, 
Constructive Masonry, Criticism Meetings. 

Diviston IV. 

LECTURES and CLASSES. — The History of Architecture ; 
Sanitary Science—inc'uding Ventilation, Lighting and Heating, 
Painting, Sculpture; other Arts allied to Architecture; Professional 
Practice—including Legislative Enactments relating to Building 
Contracts. . 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Buildings, 
Freehand Drawing from Casts, Drawings of Ancient Buildings from 
actual measurement, Graphic Statics and Perspective, Criticism 


Meetings. 
EXTRA SUBJECTS, 

LECTURES and CLASSES —Plane and Solid Geometry. Geology, 
Mensuration, Land Suryeying and Levelling, Chemistry of Building 
Materials, Quantity Surveyin;—including the Preparation of Esti- 
mates, Discussion Section. 

THE STUDIO.—Sketching and Measuring, Elementary Water 
Colour Class, Water Colour Class, Modelling. 


A Pamphlet, containing full particulars of the curriculum, may be 
ob‘ained free on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, W. Fees must be paid in advance, and 
passes may be obtained at the Offices of the Association, between 


Ten a m. and Seyen p.m. 
ERNEST S. GALE, 
F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, 


EE ?—__—_ 


} Hon. Secs. 


The ceremony of laying the memorial stone com- 
memorating the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral 
was performed on Friday by the Grand Master 
Mason of Scotland, the Earl of Haddington. The 
work of restoration has occupied three years. The 
nave, which stood roofless for 300 years, is now 
fitted to seat a congregation, and is lighted and 
heated. Tho work has cost £26,000. The architect 
is Dc. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh. 


The work of founding a new watering- place 
between Lytham and St. Aune’s, to be called 
‘* Fairhaven,”’ is rapidly progressing. There are to 
be 15 streets and a marine lake 2} miles long. Most 
of the former are within St. Anne’s local board 
district, and three-fourths of the lake will be within 
the boundary of the Lytham Commissioners. The 
carriage drive will be 60ft. wide, and the footway 
12ft. wide, besides which there will be an outer 
carriage drive formed on the Stanner Bank, 


Trane Peiys. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Tur Lonpon Scuoon Board AnD ConTRACTORS. 
—At the last meeting of the London School Board a 
deputation from the London Building Trades Com- 
mitted waited upon the Board to present a memorial 
having reference to the conditions of the contracts 
entered into by the Board. Mr. Dew (secretary), 
who headed the deputation, stated that they repre- 
sented the whole of the building industries of 
London. They wished the Board to consider the 
advisability of amending the fair contracts resolu- 
tion made by the late Board to read as follows :— 
“That all contractors shall be required to sign a 
declaration that they are prepared to pay their 
workmen the recognised rates of wages, and to 
strictly observe the recognised rules and customs 
which prevail in the various trades as to the hours 
of labour.” They asked the Board to prohibit sub- 
letting and piecework, and suggested when possible 
all labour should be employed direct from the 
Board without the intervention of a contractor. 
The members of the deputation answered a number 
of quesions, and the memorial was then referred to 
the Works Committee. 


Direct TENDERING By TRADES Unrons.—A 
special meeting, convened by the Street Masons, 
Paviors, Stone Dressers, and Hammermen’s Amal- 
gamated Union, was held on Monday at the Crown, 
Clerkenwell-green, to consider whether the Union 
should tender for the paving work of the Rother- 
hithe vestry. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. 
Madden, who explained that the Union had been 
invited to tender for the work by the vestry 
officials, the latter agreeing, in the event of the 
Union’s tender being successful, to advance money 
from week to week to enable them to carry on the 
work. In the discussion which followed, attention 
was drawn to the co-operative quarries in Scotland, 
which are being worked by a Union very success- 
fully. It was unanimously decided to tender for 
and undertake the work. 
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Among the adjudications in bankruptcy an- 
nounced in Friday’s G‘azette, the name appears of 
Alfred Hood, of Bethnal-Green-road, builder and 
contractor. 


Tn the case of Benjamin Beeley Booth, of Norton 
Woodseats, Derbyshire, builder, contractor, brick 
manufacturer, and quarry owner, trading with 
William Camm Wilson as Wilson and Booth, the 
discharge from bankruptcy has been refused. 


A stained-glass window, designed and executed 
by Mr. C. E. Kempe, of London, has been placed 
at the end of the chancel of the North Luffenham 
church. The scones represented are the Crucifixion 
of our Lord and the principal events of St. John 
Baptist, the patron saint of the church, 


The first annual dinner of the recently-formed 
Rugby Building Trades Council was held last week 
in a local hall under the chairmanship of Mr. J. 
MacGawley, the president. 


Stenton parish church, N.B., was reopened on 
Sunday, after restoration. The church, which isa 
Gothic edifice, with tower, was erected in 1829 from 
designs by Burn, and was opened in that year by 
Dr. Chalmers. The pulpit has been removed to the 
south-west corner, the pews have been lowered and 
widened, the walls repainted, and the whole con- 
gregation now facing the minister. On the plat- 
form are placed the Communion table, font, and 
lectern, as also the harmonium. A stained-glass 
window has been placed in the north side of the 
church, and the other windows have been filled 
with tinted glass, all having been executed by 
Messrs. A. Ballantine and Gardiner, Edinburgh. 
The architect was Mr. James Jerdan, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


The Khedive opened, at Alexandria on Monday, 
the new museum of Greco-Roman and Early 
Christian Antiquities and the Municipal Library. 
These institutious have been founded, not only for 
scientific purposes, but also with the view to 
inducing tourists passing through the city to make a 
short stay there. 


Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., is the architect of the 
chancel of the Parish Church, Brighton, and the 
works are about to recommence forthwith. The 
foundations and crypt cost over £3,200, aud the 
structure has been at a standstill for some time 
owing to want of funds. The church, formerly 
known as St. Peter’s, was a famous building in its 
day as the design of Sir Charles Barry, R A. 


The Rural Sanitary Authority at Barton, Man- 
chester, have decided to make application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£16,500, to be repaid in 40 years, for works of main 
drainage and sewage disposal at Irlam and Cadis- 
head. For the present it is proposed to execute 
works estimated to cost £10,194. The scheme has 
been prepared by Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., surveyor 
to the authority. 
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The Darbyshire County Council have increased 
the salary of Mr. R. C. Cordon, their district sur- 
yeyor for Mid-Derbyshire, from £130 to £150 per 
annum. 


Alterations have been made to Ballybot Court- 
House, Ireland, and special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air 
being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Sons’ 
latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ven- 
tilator. 


The spire of St. Barnabas’s Church, Parliament- 
street, Liverpool, being in a dangerous condition, 
is being taken down by Mr. T. C. Ebdy, of North 
John-street, the architect to the trustees. The 
whole church is shortly coming down, and the 
stone and material will be used in building a 
church in the Anfield district, to accommodate 
about 700 persons. 


At Dandee the operative plumbers havethreatened 
to withdraw from the practical plumbing class esta- 
blished by the Technical Institute unless the names 
of three young men, described as tinsmiths, be taken 
off the roll. They claim that none but qualified 
plumbers or plumbers’ apprentices shall be ad- 
mitted to avail themselves of the classes. 


The Baptist chapel at Edenbridge, Kent, was 
reopened on Wednesday week after enlargement, 
the erection of a new frontage, and external 
decoration. Mr. Hooper was the architect, and 
Mr. Abbott the builder. 


The North Bierley Joint Fever Hospital was 
formally opened on Saturday. The hospital is for 
the use of the inhabitants of the local board dis- 
tricts of Cleckheaton, Hunsworth, North Bierley, 
and Tong. The district is 9,769 acres in extent, 
and the population is 42,299. The buildings com- 
prise an administrative block ; a ward pavilion, with 
twelve beds and six cots ; an isolation block, with 
ends and four cots, besides wash-houses and 
sheds. 


The new schools of the Hebburn School Board 
are being ventilated on the Baird - Thompson 
system, their latest improved exhaust roof venti- 
lators and air inlet ventilators being introduced 
throughout. The same is also being applied to the 
Oldham schools, 


On Friday Colonel Ducat, R.E., Local Govern 
ment Board inspector, held an inquiry at the Town 
hall, Tamworth, with respect to applications by the 
town council for a loan of £1,000 for street improve- 
ments, and by the urban and rural sanitary 
authorities for a joint loan of £2,250 for the pur- 
chase of the Castle Mill and its weirs, to prevent 
flooding. 


The new buildings erected by the Glasgow Work- 
men’s Dwellings Company, Limited, at Cathedral 
Court, Rotten-row, near the corner of High-street, 
were publicly opened on the 12th inst. by the 
chairman of the company, Sir James King. This 
is an experiment block of model dwellings for the 
working classes, erected from the designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. John James Burnet (of 
Messrs. John Burnet, Son, and Campbell, archi- 
tects), at a cost of about £8,000. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Holloway’s Ointment.—With catarrh, coughs, 
and influenza everywhere abounding, it should be universally known 
that Holloway’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, checks 
the worst assaults of these maladies, and securely wards off more 
grave and dangerous diseases of the throat and lungs. The truth of 
this assertion must remain unquestioned in the face of thousands of 
unimpeachable living witnesses. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with 
greater expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders fromthe country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera] 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 
ai epee, Sete SINE EID PE EIDE I BELLS TEER EEE 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


rom these Cuarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on epeueenes to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS Deming Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA 3, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples end Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. KE. A. WILLIAMS. 16. Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC, 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 


immediate use. 
a 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Asupurton.—For sundry alterations and renovations to 
the Congregational Church, Ashburton. Messrs. G. 8. 
Bridgman, M.8.A., and Norman G. Bridgman, ARIBA, 
Torquay and Paignton, architects :-— 

Pomroy,J, Ashburton .., a £230 0 0 


Aston, BrirmincuamM.—For the remaking of Rocky- 
lane, and the reconstruction of the bridge over. the canal, 
for the Aston local board :— 

Jones and Fitzmaurice (accepted) ... £3,052 0 0 


BepminsTER, Bristou.—For alterations and additions 


Oct. 21, 1892. 


Banste4p.—For building detached house at Banstead, 
Surrey. Mr. Frederick W, Ledger, 3, Lombard-court, 
E.C., architect. Mr. William Burrell, 9, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., suryeyor:— 


Woodward .., + ~ as - £2018 SOO 
Bryant and Son Po nie sad 2,175 0 0 
Smith, J. af ae ae au 2,047 0 0 
Notley, W. ... aia sa 45 2,020 0 0 
Gregory hae ave A eve 2,000 0 0 
Potter ... sea ae nae me 1,995 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E. ... a sles 1,985 0 0 
Mills... on “46 any ase 1,956 0 O 
Adams... a oe. x ou 1,953 0 0 
Reynolds oF ave no ti 1,876 0 0 
Taylor, M. .. Be eae a 1,807 0 0 


Bermonpsty, §.E. — For providing new hot-water 
apparatus at the Rolls-road School, Bermondsey, for the 
London School Board :— 


Cannon, W..G. sso | ose © ee) neers ee 
Crane, R.... a OF nen re 868 0 0 
May, J. and F. ... wee Pe oe 853 0 0 
Davis, G.... es bag ~* nee 347 0 0 
Russell and Co... aed ks = 339 0 0 
Purcell and Nobbs_... avs ox $37 0.40 
Bacon and Co. ... pp af sas 809 10 0 
Kinnell, C. P., and Co., Southwark- ; 

street, S,E. (accepted) ... see 275 0 0 


Brrmonpsey, 8.E.—For reconstrneting the drains at 
Alexis-street School, Bermondsey, for the London Schoot 


Board :— 

Goad, W. V. «. vine nae ves £1,250 DoD 
Tyerman, J. ... ree af ape 1,100 0 0 
Marsland, J.... mes at he 1,025 0 0 
Holloway Brothers }... jus one 920 0 0 
Smith, J,, and Sons ... ame wee 895 0 0 
Whitehead, L.,and Co. ... obs 895 0 0 
Downs, W._... ee nee a 855 0 0 
Leeks and Hooker, Webber row, 

§.E. (accepted) ... an “5 776 0 0 


Bristou.—For the erection of the central electric light- 
ing station and chimney stack for the city council :— 
Hayes, C. A., Bristol (accepted) ... £13,346 0 0 


Berxum, 8. Devon.—For the erection of two shops and 
dwelling-houses, The Beach, Brixham. Mr. G. 8. 
Bridgman, M.S.A., and Norman G. Bridgman, A.R.I.B.A., 
Torquay and Paignton, architects :— 

Hosgood and Spark Brixham ,.. £597 0 0 

Cuetsea, §.W.—For providing a new main and six 
additional radiators on the top floor of the girls’ depart- 


ment of the Everington-street school, for the London 
School Board :— 


Fraser, J.,.and Son .. =5 £145 12 0 
Cannon, W. G. ... oes aie aoe 90 0 0 
Purcelland Nobbs_... nae ose 87 15 0 
May, J.and F. ... nas eos ae 8 0 0 
Berry and Sons, Regency - street, 
Westminster (accepted) ... om 74 00 


(Estimated cost, £95.) 


Crarnam Junction, 8.W.—For converting the private 
dwelling-house, No. 34, Northcote road, into a shop. 
Mr. M. Y. Treleayen, Acre-lane, Brixton, architect ang 


surveyor :— 
Clarke ... Sed om oy a0) Soe ag 
Sommerford and Son... ou a 521 0 0 
Maxwell, Limited ... seo x 444 0 0 
Sumner ... aed ae Mes ee 442 0 0 
Smart and Son ... ahs oa as 398 0 0 
Rice and Son ... AY) soe # 375 0 0 


CrapLEY Heatu.—For new house, Cradley Heath, 
Staffordshire, for Mr. John Fellows. Mr. A. T. Butler, 
architec’ :— ; 

Cope, H., jun. (accepted) ... «a 1,025 50 70 


Deptrorp.—For taking down and rebuilding stables 
and granary at the rear of 103, High-street, Deptford, 
8.E., for Mr. Jas.. Murray. Mr. John Jas. Downes, 11, 
The Parade, Lewisham High-road, 8.E., architect :— 


3 2 : Soper, R. =F 5 nue «. £1,580 0 0, 
On Saturday last Mr. W. Terrill, late assistant ho Wkiichanie et eee ta = pore Wilson, A. «2 . oo  o» 1,610 0 0 
borough surveyor of Maidstone, who was some | tect:— pad ay H., andfon ale te ate 
time ago appointed surveyor to the local board of Perrott, Fe Mac kee ORR ASTON OED Best, 8 R ifatcsptael as se Te a + 3 
Ashford, was presented at the New Inn Hotel, Bastow, J. + we ee te 1,9 0 0 sips Pe se ee 
Maidstone: with An avo ocket rule and a pair of Cowlin and Son oes see ose 1,892 0 0 Dertrorp.—For repairs to Normandy Wharf, Ravens— 
’ ry P 6 2 Church, W 1,740 0 0 bourne-street, Deptford, S-E., for Mr. W. C. Mockford 
compasses, together with an illuminated address,| au VW = "™* d79739 0 | Mr. John Jas: Downes, 11, The Parade, Lewisham High: 
by Me. Scoones, borough surveyor, on behalf of the | Wilkins, G. H. 5S oie oa, eee 0a BOBO road, 8.E., architect :— ‘ 
employés of the Maidstone Corporation. i Eastabrook and Son (accepted) .. 1,670 0 0 Wilson, A. © 20 svn cone 
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SHOULD ARCHITECTS TAKE OUT 
THEIR OWN QUANTITIES ? 


ee VCH this question has been 
frequently the subject of controversy 
in these columns, no general agreement has 
been come to. A large number of architects 
in provincial towns, as well as in London, 
still contend that the practice of taking-out 
quantities for their own work is justified by 
various considerations of a practical kind: 
First, that an architect being the designer, 
knows better than anyone else the require- 
ments of a given building, that he alone is 
competent to decide what should be included 
in the items submitted to the contractor, and 
that, being master of the situation, he 
is able to determine how much or how 
little of certain materialg should be 
used, and the mode of measurement to be 
adopted. Moreover, as he is to be judge of 
the work, and has to determine its construc- 
tion, it is argued that the employment of a 
surveyor, who has to obtain his instructions 
from the architect, cannot possibly facilitate 
the business, but must rather cause unneces- 
sary friction. These are reasons which 
rier to weigh considerably against the 
objections raised on the other side—namely, 
that an architect should be entirely free 
from any participation in the commercial 
pee of the contract, and that he ought to 
old himself independent of any obligation 
to the builder. We do not underrate the 
force of either of these contentions. Recent 
discussions that have taken place in the pro- 
fession as to what constitutes the qualifica- 
_ tions of an architect have unquestionably 
aggravated the situation by increasing the 
breach between the architect and surveyor. 
For many years the two professiong have 
lived in harmonious union—whether the 


happiest or not we will not say. But of 


late the apple of discord has been thrown 
amongst them; the term ‘business archi- 
tect” has been flung as a reproach against 
all those who haye been making a. re- 
munerative living by taking up surveying 
work. The functions and duties of the 
suryeyor have become more definite, the 
Institution of Surveyors have been increasing 
and strengthening their bonds of member- 
ship, and in various ways the unity of the 
the two professions have been destroyed. It 
was almost natural that this rupture should 
take place. A process of disintegration, 
which will end no one knows where, 
has been going on. On the other side we 
haye those who make the claim of art para- 
mount, and who steadfastly refuse to believe 
that architecture can in any way be joined 
to businesses that had never till lately had 
any connection with her. The very name of 
“profession” they abhor. We may call the 
reader’s attention to the recent book of 
essays edited by Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., to show the 
_Strong and growing feeling among architects 
to dissociate themselves from those who com- 
bine a variety of vocations, and who employ a 
large staff of assistants. Mr. Jackson draws 
attention to the ordinary professional archi- 
tect “‘who does not meddle much with art, 
butactsas a middleman between hisemployers 
and the carver, the glass painter, and other 
working artists whose ideas he adopts as his 
own.” ‘The architect who undertakes quan- 
tities and makes valuations of property is 
likewise tempted to make his professed art a 
secondary matter, and to confine his attention 
to that branch which pays the best. All 
this is reprehensible. We haye before now 


referred to architects who obtain their 
designs of woodwork and fittings from 
special artists and make them their own, or 
who use trade-catalogue designs iastead of 
making details. Now, the man who pre- 
pares his own quantities must naturally have 
a strong inducement to adopt stock patterns, 
or to take what the wood or metal-worker 
gives him. The idea of reducing cost is ever 
before him, and he is glad to consult the 
artist-craftsman as to how any part of the 
details and fittings of a building may be cut 
down. Quantities, no doubt, have much to 
answer for the ‘‘ Ghosts of the Profession,” 
which Mr. Prior has essayed about. They have 
been conjured up and requisitioned by men 
whofind ‘‘ quantities” more lucrative than art. 

The preparation of quantities by an archi- 
tect has no doubt other tendencies calculated 
to prejudice architectural design, as for 
example in the system of repetition and 
duplication of features and details. A man 
who designs a _ building and has the 
‘‘ quantities’ staring him in the face is more 
likely to use the greatest care in avoiding 
expensive features and in arranging his 
details so that his windows, and cornices, 
and dressings may agree. To take one ex- 
ample of a building in which the windows 
are constructed of terracotta. They may be 
a number of bay windows of ornamental 
character. The art architect, independent 
of cost considerations, would design each, 
and its details, with relation to the position or 
connection with other features. The details 
at least would vary: one window might be 
wide, another narrow; the mullions would be 
differently spaced to suit the rooms or to give 
variety to the facade. The relief or enriched 
panels would be varied, and the mouldings 
would be different; but the practitioner who 
took out his own quantities would most likely 
make the bay windows the same in pro- 
jection, width, and detail to save modelling, 
and each piece measured per foot cube would 
be numbered in the bill according to the 
number of windows. The advantage of this, 
both in ‘‘ taking out” the quantities as well 
as in saying cost and labour in setting, would 
be very evident, though the design would 
undoubtedly lose in its individuality and 
artistic variety. The same inclination to 
repeat one design of panel, or moulding, or 
internal fitting is one of the strongest of the 
motives of the expert quantity surveyor. It 
Saves an immense amount of labour in 
measuring, abstracting, and billing, and in 
cost of execution as well. 

The last advantage is one of the strongest 
pleas put forth by those who think that 
quantity taking is a duty of the architect. 
He is less likely to be extravagant by 
cutting down what is unnecessary. But 
may not this very process be carried too far ? 
May it not lead to a kind of cheese-paring 
economy inimical to good architecture ’ Has 
it not been the cause of that skin-deep sort 
of ornament which passes muster for art, 
the overlaying a plain and irredeemably bad 
building with just a thin veneer of pilasters, 
panels, and dressings ? 

The practice of taking out quantities— 
a lucrative one amongst many provincial 
practitioners—is also, no doubt, detrimental 
to the independence which the architect 
should have as an arbitrator; but this is a 
point on which we need not dwell here, 
It is rather more the question of forming 
another division within the profession that 
we haye in view. There is a strong disin- 
tegrating action going on which the profes- 
sion ought to watch. Some of the leaders of 
that profession can very well see the drift. 
It has been said lately that there is a ten- 
dency to deyelop the muscular part of the 
profession in the ciyil engineer, the lucrative, 
monetary part in the quantity surveyor, 
while the architect proper will be left to pick 
up what he can. Legislative measures, it is 
said, will encourage this disintegration or 
division, We answer that it exists now in 


a more pronounced form than it would if there 
was a bond uniting the qualifications. The 
intelligent, discerning part of the public know 
where they can obtain the services of a 
real architect—one who knows how to design 
artistically—he is known by repute ; whereas 
the others fall by a sort of ‘‘ natural 
selection ” into their places as surveyors or 
technical experts, aud toa large degree this 
kind of separation or segregation will always 
exist inevery profession. There will always 
be those who take up wrong vocations, and 
who find some one branch more remunera- 
tive than another. So it is with many who 
join the business of quantity-taking to that 
of architecture; they find it pays better, but 
they unfortunately expose themselves to the 
retort that their architecture is of a some- 
what feeble and indifferent kind. 


o— 


OPENINGS FOR THE ART-WORKMAN. 


F there is one thing beyond all others 
which we do not mean by the art-work- 
man, it is the mere ornamentist. There 
have been too many openings for him 
already, and he has availed himself of them 
a great deal too much. It is the very misery 
of the age that the infinity of ugliness it pro- 
duces is not the naive, unaffected ugliness of 
work done to supply pressing practical wants; 
too pressing to let the worker look beyond 
them. It isan ugliness dressed up, tricked 
out, and emphasised by trashy decoration: 
an ugliness which cannot lie quiet, but which 
shouts and screams for all the world to look 
at it. Sucli ugliness as this one can never, 
in these days, keep far awayfrom. The city 
streets are full of it; in the suburbs it stares 
from every house, and, worst of all, there is 
no escaping it, even in one’s home. How 
much longer shall we have to bearit? When 
will the artist come ?—when will the orna- 
mentist go ? 

Things haye come to such a pass that in 
some trades nothing can be bought without 
ornament except at a high price as a special 
luxury. Try, for instances, to buy a cheap 
stove fit for a cottage. You choose the 
plainest pattern you can see, and find it 
twice or thrice as dear as, for practical pur- 
poses, it need be.. You ask for something 
less expensive, and you are shown a dozen 
alternative designs, hideous in form, but 
covered with ornament like a cutaneous 
eruption. In shape they would disgrace the 
lowest savage; but in decoration they seek 
to vie with the richest of Classic and Renais- 
sance architecture. One moulding is cut up 
into eggs and tongues; another is formed 
into a guilloche,- the rest are covered 
with caryings, or rather, castings, equally 
ambitious, for which the ironfounder only 
can supply a name. Acanthus-leaves diver- 
sify the flat surfaces, and pleasingly combine 
with Gothic diapers, taken, perhaps, from 
Westminster Abbey. That is the popular 
notion of a cheap stove. That is a result— 
though, happily, not the only or the highest 
result—of Government art-education, carried 
on for nearly half a centary. We do not 
forget such schools of art as the Lambeth 
one, which has inyented new types of design, 
and has turned out work as genuine as that 
of any age or any nation. But it is to the 
inferior schools of art, and to inferior pupils 
at the good ones, that we owe a multitude 
of the ‘‘ornamental”’ abominations of the 
period. A young man enters them ; he sees 
his fellows all employed on drawing orna- 
ment, modelling ornament, designing orna~ 
ment; and, unless his taste and judgment 
are above the average, he concludes that 
ornament is the one thing needful. Then 
he goes out into the world and applies it. 
He knows nothing about general form. He 
is incapable of shaping anything. All he 
can do is to cover the stock-shapes with 
ornament, as a whitewasher covers walls 
with whitewash. Having done this, he 
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thinks himself an artist; and his employer 
calls himself an art manufacturer. 

Here, then, is an opening for the real art 
workman. Stoves are bought and sold 
every year by scores of thousands. A man 
with any taste or sense of fitness can hardly 
ever find a stove that does not disgust him, 
unless he pays a disproportionately high 
price for it. Hxcept on those terms, he can 
get nothing that is plain, though he can get 
everything that is ugly. Why does not 
some oné bring into the market a few 
designs of unpretending general form, free 
from attempts at ‘‘enrichment”’? A village 
blacksmith, left to himself, could make a 
stove by which an artist would sit day after 
day without perpetually longing to smash 
it. Why cannot the caster of iron dosome- 
thing equally unobjectionable? Why can- 
not he also find out what shapes suit the 
nature of his material, and adopt them ? 
Unfortunately, he has hardly begun to do 
this yet—or, to speak more exactly, he has 
long since forgotten the way. 

If there is anywhere a person in blank 
ignorance of art, that person is the average 
ironfounder, Walk through Thames-street, 
and look at his productions! His pattern- 
books are an abomination, his show-room is 
a chamber of horrors; his life is passed in 
showing everyone who works in metal how 
not to do it. The forms he adopts belong to 
every material except his own. When he is 
very ambitious, he mimics the stonemason. 
Then he turns out cast-iron tracery, and cast- 
iron crockets, and cast-iron pinnacles ; or he 
gives you a Corinthian capital, with the leayes 
cast separately, and stuck on fora little while, 
by pins or screws. In a humbler mood, he 
imitates the joiner. Now he offers you a 
grate with stop-chamfered bars, in which all 
the ends cross each other, as if they were 
halved together. But his chief delight is to 
copy the smith in his most characteristic 
effects. He prides himself especially on this, 
and offers you what he calls “the same 
thing at lessmoney.” If the smith hammers 
a scroll, he can cast one, and he can cast, 
also, an imitation of all the sharp angles 
and thin plates or leayes which are natural 
to wrought work, and absurd in any 
other. That is about as far as the 
ironfounder usually gets. He is a kind 
of art-parasite, liying on other men’s 
ideas, and unfortunately for himself on ideas 
that do not agree with him. Of late years 
his business has fallen off. His productions 
haye grown a little too bad for an age which, 
by slow degrees, is getting back its sense 
of beauty, and the orders which used to 
go to him haye gone to the wrought-iron 
worker instead. He thinks, poor man, that 
thisis only a change of fashion. It does not 
occur to him that by any effort he could 
prevent it. He has tried aping masonry, 
and joinery, and smith’s work, and he can- 
not see that there is anything further to be 
done. To develop art in cast metal itself 
is too wild a project for him to attempt. 
Here, then, is an opportunity for the art 
workman. Here is a great’ manufacture 
waiting for him to transform it—waiting, 
and perishing as it waits, because he does 
not come. 

Let us turn to another trade—that of the 
marble-worker. There is only one common 
object of daily life whose ugliness quite 
matches that of the ordinar stove, and it 
happens to be the object that goes along 
with it—the mantelpiece. Years ago marble 
mantelpices were used everywhere ; but the 
marble mason, like the ironfounder, had not 
the wit to moye with the times. His pro- 
ductions got worse, as public taste got 
better, and so popular support, to a great 
extent, has left him. His sham pilasters, 
made up of thin slabs put together like 
boxes, were too silly a fraud to last, his sham 
consoles, stuck with plaster to the shelf they 
pretended to support, were too ugly to bear 
interminable repetition, People like marble, 


basely misused. 


believes in, not stop-chamfered into car- 


tradesmen cannot see the value of. 
workman. 


external—not the plastering of some cleyerly- 
designed house, arranged by a competent 
architect ; but that of the myriads of builders’ 
structures, over which no architect has any 
control. Compare it with the plastering of 
country cottages, done a century or two ago, 
and see what a fall has taken place in the 
interval, Then plaster was used like plaster, 
and, used so, it has a beauty of its own. Its 
projections were slight, its lines were 
delicate, its surfaces had some texture—it 
might be of rough-cast, it might be of par- 
getting. Its design suited the conditions, 
and the work was at once beautiful and 
durable. Now, although plenty of good 
cement can be had, and although this is a 
harder and more durable substance than the 
lime and sand of olden times, it does not last 
half as long, because it is made up into forms 
which are not natural or suitable to it. 
It aims at too much projection in its 
cornices; it cannot be content with patterns 
in low relief; it wants to do all that can be 
done in stonework. This is no new com- 
plaint. Tor fifty years and more the misuse 
of plaster has been a subject for architectural 
writers. Butitis with the plasterers as it 
is with the ironfounders and the marble 
workers. They cannot improve; they only 
sit still and see their work pass away from 
them; they do not lift a finger to retain it. 
So it comes to pass that, just as wrought 
iron has superseded cast iron, and wood has 
superseded marble, brick and terracotta haye 
superseded, and are superseding, plaster. 
There are places still where it might well be 
used, but only art can save it; and the people 
who are most concerned do not know what 
art is, or what it would be worth to them in 
money. Not only in the three departments 
we haye here noted, but in fifty others of 
minor importance, fortune and reputation 
are crying aloud for someone to come and 
take them. The ornamentist cannot do it; 
the adventure is reserved for his mortal 
enemy, the true art-workman. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A hess first ordinary meeting of the Society of 

Architects for the present session will be 
held at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 15, at 3 0’clock, when the President, Mr. 
Robert Walker, of Cork, will deliver an inaugural 
address. In the evening the members will dine 
together at the Holborn Restaurant. 

The annual report of the Council, which will 
be submitted at the ordinary meeting in the 
afternoon, states that steady progress is being 
made by the society. Thirty-five new members 
have been made during the session, after very 
careful investigation into their qualifications, and 
two gentlemen of distinction have been added to 
the list of honorary members. One member has 
died, and there have been eight retirements from 
various causes, leaving a net increase of 27. The 
annual excursion took place in August, 1891, 
when an extended tour was made in Belgium by 
a party of 42. During the session, an address 
and a paper were read by the President, Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith, and papers were also read by 
Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton (secretary), Wyke 
Bayliss, R. O. Allsop, Professor J. Logan Lobley, 


in the abstract, for mantelpieces, but there is 
a limit to their endurance when it is so 
They haye given it up, 
therefore, and haye made shift with wood 
instead—or eyen with iron copies of wood— 
which, bad as they are, are yet less strikingly 
offensive than the marble worker’s stock 
patterns. But they are ready to come back 
if they can get marble in sensible shapes, not 
boxed out into gigantic blocks which nobody 


penters’ Gothic, not disfigured with imitation 
trusses of hideous form, turned out whole- 
sale by machinery. Here is another trade 
wasting away for want of the art which its 
Here is 
another opportunity crying aloud for the art 


Look again at plastering—internal and 


had a right to expect. 


A. Hands, Ellis Marsland, W. L. Bros, Ernest ° 


Day, and Rev. J. E. Field. The Council met 
twenty-two times, the Finance Committee eight 
times, and the Practice Committee eight times 
during the session, the last named body con- 
sidering and reporting to the Council upon 
several important questions raised by members in 
consequence of difficulties arising in their 
practice. Advice has thus been several times 
given which has proved of value. In January a 
sub-committee was appointed to consider the pro- 
posed London Building Law Consolidation Bill. 
This sub-committee has met ten times, and has 
drawn up an exhaustive report and a set of 
suggested amendments to the Bill. These were 
adopted by the members at the annual meeting 
in June. The Council have given their support 
to the Architects’ Registration Bill, and regret 
that the early close of the Parliamentary Session 
should have caused further delay in its con- 
sideration by the House; but trust that the 
Registration Act Committee, which has it in 
hand, may succeed in bringing it toa second 
reading during next Parliament. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee inaugural meeting for the present session 

of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, the President, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, in the 
chair. The adoption of the annual report and 


balance-sheet was moved by Mr. F.T. Baceatay, 


ex-president, who said the result of the year’s 
working of the new scheme was better than they 
The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Hamppren W. Prarr, and agreed to. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the enter- 
tainment committee, with especial mention by the 


President, who proposed the motion, of the ser- 


vices of Mr. A. W. Earle, the secretary, for the 


arrangements for the recent conversazione at the 


Imperial Institute. Forty-six nominations for 
membership were read, and the following three 
new members were elected: H. R. Macaulay, K. 
Oldham, and L. Banks Price. 


PRIZE LIST. 
The Prestpent then announced the winners of 


the prizes for last session as follows: - 


Tue A, A. Travetiine StupEentsHip.—Bronze medal, 
T. A. Sladdin. Second prize of £5, E. A, Rickards. 

Tue AssocrATIon MEDAL, with a Prize of £10 10s.— 
A. H. Clark. Second prize of £5 5s. (special), A. H. 
Moore. Hon. mention, W. A. Forsyth. 


Tue Discussion Section Prize.—First prize, not — 


chapel = Second prize of £1 1s. (special), J. C. Stock- 
ale. 

Tre Arraur Cates ScHouarsuip.—W. E. Waymouth, 

Mzasurep Drawines Prizz.—A, J. Roddis. 

Tur AnpReEw OLIVER Prizz.—First prize (£3 3s.), nos 
awarded. Second prize (£2 2s.), A. Stratton. 

Lecture Side.—First Year: Silver Medal, F. 8. Ham- 
mond; Bronze Medal, G@. E. Boys; Hon. Mention, E. 
Tylee. Second Year: Silver Medal, C. ©. Brewer; 
Bronze Medal, J. R. Stark; Hon. Mention, R. H. 
Hunter. Third Year: Silver Medal, P. R. Smith; 
Bronze Medal, A. J. Johnson; Hon. Mention, W. K. 
Shirley. 

&tudio Side.—First year : Silver Medal, R. F. Summers; 
Bronze Medal, E, O. Cummins; Hon. Mention, E. G. 
Simpson. Second year: Silver Medal, J. P. Clark; 
Bronze Medal, A. Stratton and F. Taylor ; Hon. Mention, 
C. OC. Brewer. Third year; Silver Medal, C. C. Winmill; 
Bronze Medal, W. C. Waymouth ; Hon. Mention, A. T. 
Walmisley. 

The Prustpent said he regretted to announce 
the decease of Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, an 
old and valued member of the Association, and 
one who took a genial and prominent part in the 
annual excursions. It wasagreed to send a letter 
of condolence to the widow. 

Mr. E. 8. Garz, secretary, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. James Brooks for his promise of a 
prize of ten guineas for the best set of measured 


drawings of the choir of Oxford Cathedral. 
THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


was then delivered by the Prustpenr. He 


remarked that his first duty was to render some 


account of the result of the first year’s working 
of the new educational scheme. Speaking gene- 
rally, that result was a very satisfactory one, 
amply justifying the expectations of those who 
took a prominent part in its inception, and spared 
no pains in working out the numerous details. 
They might congratulate themselves on the fact 
that though they had had many critics, repre- 
senting as many different shades of opinion, their 
criticisms had fork chiefly directed to matters of 


detail, while they had generally approved the 


scheme as a whole. ‘Taking the Classes and 


Lectures first, the total number of full students 


who joined the first year’s course was 30. In 
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addition to these there were a certain number of 
occasional students, who did not take the whole, 
but joined only certain classes and lectures. The 
number of these varied in the different subjects, 
but the largest number in any one class was 20, 
and this was in the Lectures on Materials and 
Construction. In the second year there were 
eight full students taking the whole course, and 
of occasional students the largest number attend- 
ing any one class was ten—in the class for the 
study of Ornament and Colour Decoration— 
“English Architecture’? coming next with nine. 
In the third year there were nine full students, 
and the largest number of occasional students was 
eight, in the class for Specification Writing and 
Quantity Taking. 
a fourth year course if sufficient students sent in 


their names, but as the number of these was not 
large enough to justify the committee in doing 


so, that course was not held on the Lecture side. 


There was no need to be discouraged on that 
account, as it was both natural and advisable that 
the men should start in the earlier courses, and 
work up gradually to the more advanced ones, so 
that as long as there was a steady supply of 
students coming in at the bottom they would have 


plenty to fill the classes at the top in future years. 


Turning to the Studio side, the proportion of 
students in the junior years, as compared with the 
Senior, was very similar to that in the lectures 
and classes. Thus, in the first year there were 
seven occasional 


fourteen full students and 
students, in the second year five full students, 


and five occasional students, and in the third year 


ten full students and eight occasional students, 


In the fourth year the Water Colour Class was 
attended by seven students, and the Discussion 
Section, which was practically the old Advanced 


Class of Construction, was as popular as ever. 
Considering that the Studio was an altogether 


- new departure in the Association, the result was 
very gratifying, and showed that it supplied a real 


need which had been appreciated by the students. 


Coming to the financial side of the question, the 


result of the first year’s working was more satis- 
factory than the committee had at one time anti- 


cipated. The scale of fees payable by students 
was arranged with the intention of making the 


scheme self-supporting. The committee expected, 


however, that for the first year or twothe number 
of students would be insufficient to enable them 
to meet all expenses out of the fees received, This 
had proved to be the case, for although on the 
first and second years they realised a profit, this 
was all swallowed up by the logs on the third and 
fourth years, leaving a loss of something like 
£200. This statement of their financial position 


was not, taking into account the capital expendi- 


ture, necessitated by the alterations to the new 


premises, and the outlay in furnishing and equip- 


ping the Studio and class-rooms to fit them for the 
‘ This had been treated as 
an outlay of capital to be met by special donations 


work to be carried on. 


from members and others interested in the Asso- 
ciation. ‘The amount received in donations to the 
general fund up to the present time was about 
£1,000. The President accorded a tribute of 
praise to the lecturers and _ instructors 
who had contributed so much to the 
Success achieved up to the present. The 
Association was to be congratulated on having 
found such an able body of men to con- 
duct its classes and lectures. Acting on the sug- 
gestions made by the lecturers and instructors, as 
the result of the session’s working, several 
changes suggested by examiners had been made 
in the arrangements. This work was now 
classed under four divisions, instead of as many 
years, and a system was adopted by which a 
student could exchange any given subject in one 
of these divisions (within certain restrictions) for 

_ the corresponding subject in any other division. 
The duration of the lectures and classes was re- 

| duced from one and a half each to one hour each, 
_ xcept in the studio, where the work was not so 
_ exciting while it lasted. In order also to reduce 
the work included in each year’s course, which 
was admittedly too heavy, a certain number 
of subjects both on the lecture and studio 
side had been classified as “extra subjects.’’ 
That was to say, that without omitting any of 

_ the subjects from the curriculum altogether, they 
divided the subjects into two classes, those which 

_ the committee considered absolutely essential, and 
_ those which they considered as being only de- 
Arrangements had been made by which 


| Sirable. 
ach student who paid an inclusive fee, either 
in the studio or classes, might also take up any 
one of these extra subjects each year without any 


retirement of Mr. 
Warren, on account of the stress of business en- 


It had been intended to start 


the Institute Examination. 


The changes in the staff included the 
Schultz and Mr. Prioleau 


extra fee, 


gagements, in whose stead Mr. W. G. B. Lewis 
had been appointed to the junior division, and Mr. 
J. D. Crace as instructor of the class of colour 
decoration. The President continued : The suc- 
cess of last session was all very well as far as it 
went; but it does not go nearly far enough, and 
we should like to see a much larger number of 
students working regularly in the classes this 
year than last. Out of a total of over 1,100 


‘members, there were only 180 working regularly 


in the classes, or less than 17 per cent. of our 
total membership, which is a small percentage, 
considering the very large proportion of young 
men of which our membership is composed. Out 
of 100 new members who joined last session— 
almost entirely composed of pupils and assistants 
—only 54 availed themselves of the classes. 
Where are the other 46? After making all 
allowances for country members, and for men 
who had nothing more to learn—or thought so— 
we ought to have had at least 25 more men out of 
the 46 alone. I would draw the attention of the 
more senior members of this Association to some 
of the lectures which have been arranged for the 
fourth division, such as the courses upon paint- 
ing, sculpture, and decorative art, for which we 
have been lucky enough to secure the services of 
such men as Mr. Stirling Lee and Mr. Walter 
Crane ; also to the very excellent and comprehen- 
sive syllabus prepared by Mr, Edwin T. Hall for 
his three lectures on “ Professional Practice.” The 
President referred to the other means of instruc- 
tion carried on in connection with the Associa- 
tion, first of which he placed the fortnightly 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers, 
the visits to works in progress, and to old build- 
ings, and the measurement of old work ; he also 
called attention to the A.A. Sketch-Book and 
A.A. Notes, and suggested that the Essay Prize 
ought to be more keenly contested for than had 
been the case of late years. Turning now from 
the work of the students to matters of more 
general interest, I must, the President added, 
say a few words on the subject of the differences 
which marked the close of last session, and which 
at one time threatened to cause a serious split in 
our ranks. Although in the heat of the con- 
troversy much was said and much was written on 
both sides, which in calmer moments they would 
probably regret, yet wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed, and the good sense and moderation of 
both parties has shown them that by the exer- 
cise of a little tact and consideration for the 
opinions of others, each can learn something 
from the other, and that more good can be 
achieved by united action than by a blind and 
unreasoning hostility. I trust that all feeling of 
enmity has passed away, and that we shall have 
the cordial co-operation of all members for the 
welfare of the Association in the future, as we 
have in the past. At no time of its existence has 
this Association more needed the strength which 
is the result of united action, standing as we do 
on the threshold of a new departure in our 
history. Among the questions raised in the dis- 
pute were some of vital importance to this 
Association, and not only to this Association, but 
affecting interests of a wider range. In con- 
sequence of our haying endeavoured to do some- 
thing to systematise the course of study for 
architectural students, we have been accused of 
degenerating into a mere cramming ground for 
the Institute examinations. Cramming is the 
operation of forcing information into a man at 
high-pressure so as to enable him to acquire just 
sufficient to pass an examination in a given time, 
and is only necessary for those who have not 
availed themselves of the ordinary means of in- 
struction. I hardly think that the term ‘‘ cram- 
ming’’ can be properly applied to a course of 
instruction which is spread over at least four 
years, and which may be spread over a longer 
period still at the option of the student. The 
advice to students printed in last year’s Brown 
Book stated that the course is expressly designed 
for the purpose of preventing the necessity for 
cramming, and the student is advised not to 
attempt to go through the whole course in four 
years, unless he is able to devote a certain amount 
of time in each week during the day for the 
purpose of reading books referred to in the 
various lectures and for private study. The term 
“cramming ’’is, therefore, altogether misapplied 
in speaking of the A.A. course of instruction. 
Then as regards the question of preparation for 
The primary object 


we had in view in laying down the new curri- 
culum was to afford an opportunity for acquiring 
instruction in those subjects which, coupled with 
the experience to be gained in an office, would fit 
aman for his work as an architect; but at the 
same time we felt bound to take notice of the 
examination tests imposed by such bodies as the 
R.I.B.A., the R.A., or other kindred societies 
for the admission of students to membership or to 
their schools, and had we not done so we should 
have failed in our duty to our students and to 
ourselves. Whether the Institute should or not 
impose an examination upon all those who 
desire to be admitted witaoin its ranks is a question 
into which I do not propose to enter here. The 
point that we, as a teaching body, have to con- 
sider is the fact that the examination exists, and 
that many of our students come to us for the 
express purpose of acquiring the information 
in our classes or studio necessary to pass it. 
The student has perfect freedom of action, and 
if he desires to go in for the examination 
we believe that he can obtain all the 
information necessary in our classes; if, on the 
other hand, he does not wish to do so, he can 
take up as much of the course as he thinks neces- 
sary or suitable to the particular bent of his 
genius. Again, it has been said that, by accept: 
ing a contribution from the Institute towards 
our funds, we have sacrificed our independence, 
and handed ourselves over to that body bound 
hand and foot. I do not believe it, nor do I 
think that anyone else who knows anything of 
this Association or of the Institute would believe 
the acceptance of a grant implied any such thing. 
We are the best of friends, and I hope may re- 
main so; but we, as an Association, are jealous 
of our independence. Self-help is one of our 
guiding principles, and self-government is in- 
separably connected with it; and though this 
Association has been in existence for nearly fifty 
years, I think it has reason to be proud of the 
fact that until last year it had never appealed to 
those outside its own ranks for pecuniary assist - 
ance, and it only did so then because it was en- 
deavouring to found a scheme of education on a 
much wider and more comprehensive basis than 
had ever been attempted before, and which 
required a Jarger outlay of capital than it had at 
its disposal. But though the Institute responded 
generously to that appeal, it is not to members 
of the Institute alone that we are beholden 
for contributions to our funds. Among the 
list of subscribers are to be found such names 
as that of Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, and others,. 
gentlemen who are strongly opposed to the 
policy of the Institute, and who, for want of a 
better title, have been called the ‘‘ Memorialists.”’ 
We are equally beholden to these gentlemen for 
their assistance, but is it urged that by accepting 
their contributions we have sacrificed our inde- 
pendence, and handed ourselves over bound hand 
and foot to themalso? The traditional policy of 
this Association has always been not to mix itself 
up in architectural politics at all, but to devote 
itself to the education of its students, and the pro- 
motion of good fellowship amongst its members, 
and hence it is that we have had the cordial 
co-operation of all those interested in the progress 
of architecture, no matter whether they be 
members of the Institute, of the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Architects, or of any other body. I 
trust that by a continuance of this policy we 
shall have an equally wide support in the future, 
There has been in the past one platform upon 
which all these men could meet, and that was the 
platform of education. It seems to have been 
tacitly admitted that, however divergent their 
views might be upon the burning questions of 
the day, they were all prepared to admit that 
some education was necessary for young men 
who wish to become architects, and that itis 
seldom, if ever, that all that is necessary can be 
obtained in the routine of an office. I appeal to 
all those, therefore, who are interested in the 
progress of architecture to sink their differences, 
and to give us their advice and co-operation in 
carrying on the work of this Association, irre- 
spective of their belonging to any particular 
society or not. This is the basis of support upon 
which we have rested in the past, and upon 
which we shall also rely in the future. 
The education of architectural students in the 
past has been of a most haphazard and imperfect 
description. Here and there brilliant geniuses 
have stood forth in spite of the system, shining 
like beacon lights in the general gloom, and 
only serving by their brilliance to make the 
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arrounding darkness seem the blacker; but 

courses of instruction are not arranged to suit the 
genius. He isarara avis, usually most erratic in 
his habits, and may be left to soar aloft on the 
bright wings of his imagination, untrammelled 
by the conventionalities of everyday require- 
ments. Wecan leave him with confidence to 
pursue his own bright aérial flight. What we 
do want, however, is to effect a general raising 
of the standard of excellence among the earnest 
and thoughtful men, who will in after-life have 
to on much of the world’s work. We do 
not profess to be able to create artists ; for the 
artist, like the poet, is born, not made ; but what 
we do profess to be able to do is to educate that 
artist when he has been created; to assist in 
developing the artistic instinct which may be 
within him, and to give him an opportunity of 
acquiring instruction, pari passw with his artistic 
development in those methods of practical con- 
struction and sanitation without which his 
artistic attainments are of very little value. 
Surely this is a basis upon which all architects 
may unite to assist us. That some such instruc- 
tion is urgently required may be seen by anyone 
who will walk through the streets and examine 
the buildings which have been erected in the 
past fifty years or so. There are a few brilliant 
exceptions, but these form but a small percent- 
age in the vast aggregate of dull, monotonous, 
ecommon-place buildings, plastered over with 
meaningless ornament and covered with unneces- 
sary features, which force themselves upon us on 
every side. We have heard much of late years 
about styles and the possibility of a new one 
being created, which is to become the style of the 
future; but what we want is ‘‘style,” not 
** styles,” and it is not until we cease masquer- 
ading in the fancy dress of every other country and 
period but our own that any real progress will be 
made towards the attainment of this object. 
What do we mean by ‘‘style’’? ‘‘Style’’ in 
architecture is the language by which we express 
our thoughts, and it should be the natural expres- 
sion of the requirements of a building controlled 
by the exigencies of climate and the proper use 
of the materials at our command. When we 
gan be satisfied with giving a natural expression 
to the requirements and construction of our 
buildings, only using ornament where required 
for a definite purpose, and thinking less of past 
atyles and more of modern requirements, then, 
and not till then, shall we once more have a 
style of our own. As long as we continue to 
reproduce the styles of the past in our work of 
to-day, and to palm them off upon a confiding 
public as our own creations, so long shall we 
delay the possibility of architecture once more 
becoming a living art amongst us. Let us study 
and reverence the work of the past, for there 
is much to be learned from it; but the highest 
and the best lesson of all is not to copy it. 
1, would, in conclusion, urge you to think no 
trouble too great to achieve a satisfactory 
resulf in your work, and never to rest until 
you have have made whatever is confided 
to your charge as perfect as possible for its 
purpose, and as beautiful as you can, no matter 
how small or simple the work may be. Every- 
thing is capable of being invested with some 
amount of individuality and interest if we will 
only take the trouble to think for ourselves, and 
not blindly follow the stereotyped forms laid 
down for us by others, and it is often the 
smallest things which require the most care and 
thought, and in which true artistic feeling is 
hest displayed. Do not suppose that I would 
3eek to curb or restrain the aspiring genius who 
dreams of doing great thing; on the contrary, 
set your ideal as high as you possibly can, for 
it is given to few men to attain to the summit of 
their ambition, and the higher your aim the 
greater chance of your doing something; but it 
1s not in cathedrals or other buildings of great 
size and importance alone that scope is afforded 
for originality and artistic feeling, but that every- 
thing which comes to your hand, no matter how 
small or insignificant, is capable of being made 
beautiful and suitable for its purpose, and such 
that it may give pleasure to those who have to 
use it. If you do this, you will have realised in 
the highest sense the meaning of our motto: 

“ Design with beauty, build in truth.’’ 

Mr. Aston Wess, past-president, in proposing 

a vote of thanks to the President for his address, 
remarked that he had peculiar pleasure in doing 
so, as Mr. Cresswell was the first pupil he took. 
In that address the President had steered exactly 
h:tween the two extreme views of architecture, 


and all must rejoice in the excellent record of 
work done. In his own presidency the times 
were easy-going compared with to-day; they 
relied on mutual self-help, whereas now the 
Association rejoiced in a journal of its own, and 
even indulged in the luxury of a contested 
election. All felt their indebtedness to the 
originator of the new scheme, Mr. Stokes, and 
were glad to see that the first year’s working had 
been carried out with so little loss. There was, 
he thought, a high diploma to be gained in the 
profession; but it was not one conferred by the 
association or any other body; it was to be 
obtained in the streets, in the appreciation of 
their buildings by their fellow-workers and the 
general public. 

Mr. Cott A. ApaAms, past-president, seconded 
the motion, and in doing so congratulated the 
members, and especially Mr. Stokes, on the 
success of the new scheme, and proceeded to 
endorse the President's emphasis of the value to 
an architect of the measurement of old work, He 
concurred with the President that there was no 
temptation to cramming or mere superficial study 
in the Association’s curriculum. 

Professor Ronert Kerr, senior past-president, 
supported the motion, and remarked that the 
Association, founded nearly 50 years ago on the 
basis of mutual self-help, was now developing 
into an architectural university which was in no 
sense a cramming institution. After a year’s 
experience of the new scheme he had a much 
higher opinion of it than at its inception. The 
work accomplished was thorough, solid, and 
substantial. There were two great colleges in 
London which were putting forth great efforts to 
help architectural education, but in one respect 
the Association had the advantage, in that all 
its lecturers and teachers were practical archi- 
tects. He did not agree with the criticism that 
had been passed on the scheme that its manage- 
ment ought to have been placed in the hands of 
older men, for he believed they were the right 
men to carry iton. As for the great controversy 
that was being carried on just now as to whether 
architecture was a profession or an art, he held 
that they did not all want to be artists. He was 
not himself a great artist. At the recent dinner 
of the Association he happened to say this toa 
great church architect, one of the leading 
memorialists, who sat next him, adding that he 
drifted into the profession quite by accident, and 
to his surprise his neighbour answered, ‘‘So did 
I.’ So did a good many more; he believed 
Burges and Street did, and certainly Sir Gilbert 
Scott did. Many men became architects as a 
means of living, and for these the Association 
provided instruction. There were some genuises 
who wished to soar into the empyrean. Let them 
fly, he said ; it wou!d do them good; and disperse 
their superfluous energy, while they would be glad 
enough presently to descend again to sober earth. 

Mr. Tuomas Buasuiit, a past-president of 
thirty years ago, supported the motion, and sug- 
gested that an excursion to Italy should be 
arranged next spring. If one were decided upon 
he should be happy to undertake its management, 
as in the past. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, the President responded and said 
the committee would gladly accept Mr. Blashill’s 
offer of help in organising another Italian 
excursion. 
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THEATRES.—XI. 
~« By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


{ke rules governing the widths of ‘‘ every 

staircase, landing, lobby, corridor or pas- 
sage,” should also determine the dimensions that 
should be given to the doorways situated in such 
‘* staircase, landing, lobby, corridor, or passage.”’ 
In chapter IX., published in the issue of the 
Burpinc News of 30th September, I detailed 
the views of the various authorities upon the 
question of the width of exit: and it must be under- 
stood that the widths set forth in the regulations 
there quoted were to be measured at the nar- 
rowest part of the ‘‘ staircase, landing, corridor, 
&e.” Asarule, the narrowest part is the door- 
way, and, although the passage may be 4ft. 6in. 
in width, the doorway is often reduced to 4ft. or 
less, by the projection of the door-frame, the 
thickness of the door, when open, or the addition 
of the automatic bolt, as in Fig. 1. It is only 
necessary to suggest that the full width of the 
passage-way should be retained its entire length, 
that no reduction should occur at the door- 


way, and various methods of overcoming the 
difficulty will occur to my readers. 
Rule 25 of the London County Council, which 
I take as my text for this chapter, enacts that: 
‘* All doorways used by the public shall be at 
least 4ft. Gin. wide in the clear, with doors hung 
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in two folds made to open outwards towards the 
thoroughfare or way.” : 

The 4ft. 6in. herein mentioned is, of course, 
‘intended for the use of not more than 400 per- 
sons of the audience”; but if any portion of the 
house accommodates a larger number of the 
audience than 400 persons, the doorway must be 
increased in width by 6in. for every additional 
100 persons until a maximum width of 9ft. be 
obtained. 

All doors should, where the width is 4ft. 6in. or 
more, be ‘‘ hung in two folds,’’ so that pressure 
from within will force them to ‘‘ open outwards ’’ 
from the centre ‘‘ towards the thoroughfare, or 
way.’? Where doors are used for entrance they, of 
course, must open inwards to admit the crowd, as 
well as outwards, to allow them to depart. When 
opened inwards the L.C.C. requires (asin the case 
of barriers) that they should lock back against 
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the wall in such a manner as to require a key to 
release them ; and it is also well that they should 
fold back into a recess, in the same manner de- 
scribed as for barriers in the ninth chapter of this 
series. There is a difficulty often experienced in 
making external doors open outwards across the 
pavement: vestry authorities object, and the 
architect has to place his dcor in a recess, with 
the frame 2ft. 3in. back from the front wall, 
shat is half the width of 4ft. 6in. as Fig. 2., so as 
not to allow the door to encroach upon the public 
footway. This unfortunately leaves a space, which 
too frequently becomes a public nuisance, and a 
sleeping place for vagrants; and to protect him- 
self against such abuse of his premises the 
manager requires his architect to provide an 
external gate, or grille, to shut off this recess from 
public use or abuse at night. I must here 
remind my readers that the regulations we are 
now considering provide’against movable or shift- 
ing gates, and insists that all doors used for 
entrances and all gates must be made to open both 
ways, kc. . . . again, no locks, monkey-tail, 
flush or barrel bolts, or locking bars, or other 
obstructions to exit, can be used on any doors, 
gates, or barriers. Gates, where they are neces- 
sary, should be made to open outwards in the same 
way as doors. I would suggest that they should be 
attached to the door by a bar, A, Fig. 3, which 
would permit them to open in conjunction with 
the door, by pressure from within. These gates 
could be so hung as to allow them being lifted 
off the hinges, and taken quite away, but if by 
any neglect on the part of an attendant, they were 
not removed they could be opened outwardsin con- 
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nection with the doors, and be no obstruction to 
the general exit of the people. They should 
have no other fastening than what is required to 
secure the bar A tothe door. (Fig. 3.) 
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Doors are frequently requiredin vestibules, pas- 
sage- ways, and on staircases, to cut off the inrush 
of cold air to the auditorium : where such internal 
doors are required they should ‘‘be so hung as 
not to obstruct, when open, any gangway, pas- 
sage, staircase, or landing.” 

““No door should open immediately upon a 
flight of steps, but a square landing at least the 
width of the doorway should be provided between 
such steps and such doorway.’’ This is evidently 
to prevent any one opening a door, and finding 
themselves suddenly at the head of a long flight 
of stairs so that when there is a top landing 
outside the door two or three strides must be 
taken before reaching the first step, and the 
risk of precipitating headlong down the 
stairs avoided. It is often desirable where 
such internal doors are used, to glaze the upper 
panels, so that any one may see what is beyond 
the door, before opening it to rush through. 

I now come to what is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult part of my task in this chapter, the question 
of the fastenings upon doors. I feel I shall 
be compelled to mention by name the makers of 
fastenings which have been looked upon as suit- 
able for the purpose of theatre doors; but in doing 
so | wish my readers to understand I in no way 
speak of these fastenings as superior the one to 
the other, or as better fitted for the purpose than 
others which may or may not have been men- 
tioned by me; neither do I admit that I consider 
them perfect, or imperfect, in detail or construc- 
tion. I speak only of the principle of their action 
in the broadest sense. 

The rule which has caused the invention of 
automatic bolts, isa further part of the L.C.C. 
twenty-fifth regulation. 

‘* All exit doors having fastenings shall be fas- 
tened by automatic bolts only, of a pattern to be 
approved by the Council; but where such doors 
are also to be used by the public for entrances, 
they shall be fastened with espagnolette or lever 
bolts only, of a pattern to be approved in each 
case by the Council, and fitted with lever handles 
at a height of 3ft. 6in. from the floor.”’ 

‘¢ All barriers and internal doors shall be made 
to open outwards, with no other fastenings than 
automatic bolts.”’ 

*‘ No locks, monkey-tail, flush or barrel bolts, 
or locking bars, or other obstructions to exit, 
shall be used on any doors, gates, or barriers.”’ 

The difficulty that the manufacturer has to 
overcome (I do not say whether or not the bolts 
in the market have surmounted this difficulty) is 
to provide a fastening that will at once give way 
to the slightest pressure from within, and yet, at 
the same time be a security against the outside 
world, so as to protect the property of the 
theatre. One manufacturer writes me that: 
“‘The history of panic bolts, which has been 
one of continual development, is based upon the 
initial requirements of the L.C.C. and the neces- 
sities and peculiarities of customers and users. 
We have found a successful apparatus must 
combine ease in opening by a panic-stricken 
public inside the building ; economy in first cost ; 
durability and strength in all the parts; sim- 
plicity in construction ; freedom from difficulties 
in fixing; applicability to single and folding 
doors, hung in rebated frames opening outwards 
only, and single and folding doors to swing, 
to doors of any material, with square or 
carved heads. There must be means for 
opening from the outside when necessary. The 
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least possible encroachment upon width of open- 
ing when the doors are opened, has also had to be 
taken into consideration, as well as a secure fasten- 
ing of the doors so that no unauthorised person 
can obtain admission.” 

This clearly puts forth the work required by 
an automatic bolt, and are the views and opinions 
of Mr. Copping on the subject. An auto- 
matic bolt should not lessen the width of the 
doorway by its projection, nor should it be of 
such a pattern as to prevent any one—intention- 
ally or inadvertently—rendering the unfastening 
of the doors impossible, by placing an umbrella 
or walking-stick, for example, between the 
operating horizontal arm and the door. 

Fig. 4 is a sketch of Kaye’s well-known 
automatic bolt ; while pressure against the 


bar A releases the fastenings. In ‘‘ Baker’s” 


bolt, instead of an iron or brass bar, there 
the 
It is claimed, that by this apparatus 


is a slight wooden projection across 
central rail. 
doors can be securely fastened, so that they 
cannot be opened from the outside, but that they 


will be liberated and free to open immediately 


any pressure is applied from the inside, either 


directly or indirectly to the fastening. There 
are other patents differing, doubtless, in the 
internal mechanism, the names of the makers I 
am unable to give, on account of having insufficient 
information on the subject, although I have 
endeavoured to collect it, in preparation for this 
chapter. One desideratum in automatic fasten- 
ings is, that when the bolt or fastening is once 
drawn, it should be held back so as not to catch 
in the floor or door frame, and cause the door to 
get fast. The fearful disaster at Sunderland, it 
will be remembered, was caused by a barrel bolt 
catching in the floor of the landing. This was a 
lesson taught with such dreadful severity, that one 
shudders at the sight of inappropriate fastenings 
on any doors in a building (licensed or unlicensed) 
where vast congregations of people meet. Much, 
indeed, which I have had to say in these papers 
has been said by me with a view of its application 
to other buildings than theatres, for the public 
need as great a protection in the church, lecture- 
hall, or exhibition as in any theatre or music- 
hall. The improvements which are likely to 
arise in the future development of automatic 
bolts are such as to permit one to expect them to 
be of a pattern which will be easily adapted to 
entrance doors opening both ways, thus doing 
away with the necessity of lever-handle bolts ; in 
fact, I believe that the various makers have 
already placed before the public modifizations of 
their automatic bolts applicable to these require- 
ments. 

Following the course I have adopted in former 
chapters, I must now briefly review the opinions 
of others, on the part of the subject now under 
our consideration, in order that we may learn 
what to adopt, avoid, modify, or convert to the 
usages of a théatre. In Italy there is a rule that 
attendants must be provided (at the expense of the 
management) one at every exit, or for more than 
one exit if in the same line, and within a short 
distance of each other. Such attendant must be 
provided with a key, and be in readiness to open 
the doors in case of emergency. Personally, I 
think it more than likely than in ‘‘ case of emer: 
gency” the said attendant would think of him- 
self before the public, and it appears to me to be 
a very unwise rule, for it places the safety of the 
public inthe hands of one man. As the Italian 
regulations are mostly so very stringent, I 
wonder at the conditions in this particular one. 
Keys are so apt to be lost when most wanted, and 
even the provision made in the Brussels regula- 
tion does not, to me, meet the exigencies of the 
case. Here the external doors, only, may have 
locks, which must always open with one pass 
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key, and every emergency door must have a key 
placed in a glazed box within reach of the public. 
From this any one who was desirous of creating 
mischief could take the key away, and leave 
the door locked. 

The go-ahead Americans in New York have 
not yet demanded automatic panic bolts, for here 
movable bolts are allowed, which must be kept 
drawn during the performance. But suppose the 
man whose duty it is to draw the bolt does not de 
it? Berlin asks for all doors to be unlocked 
during the performance. (Should not they be 
all unlocked before the audience is admitted ?) 
Hamburg requires that the fastenings on the 
side next the audience shall be of sucha pattern 
as to be easily and quickly opened by the public. 
The act of opening must not necessitate stooping 
down, the knob must not be above the shoulder, 
and the fastening must be as simple as possible. 
This restriction as to height is a good one, as the 
pressure against the door is from elbow to shoulder 
height. 

The St. Petersburg rule, like that of Hamburg, 
accords more with that of London than any 
others I have quoted. ‘‘All doors and windows, 
(which must be casement hung), must be supplied 
with easy working apparatus for opening them, 
with handles not lower than 2ft. 6in. from the 
floor. Bolts are not permitted under any circum- 
stances.’” 

With regard to locks on other than entrance 
and exit doors, i.c., on dressing-rooms, offices, 
stores, saloon doors, &c., these should be all 
made to pass a master key, and each fireman, the 
manager, or other responsible persons should be 
provided with such a key, so as to be able to enter 
and examine any room at any time. No room 
should be so private in a theatre that the firemaz 
cannot obtain admission at any time. Fires fre- 
quently occur in rooms that have not been entered 
for an hour or more; a smouldering fire may 
start in a locked-up dressing-room or office of a 
theatre ; therefore the fireman should be able te 
examine all parts at all times. The other 
separate keys of each individual room should 
be hung on a “key-board”’ in the stage-door 
keeper’s or porter’s office. Here they can be 
quickly obtained, and when it is known that they 
are always to be found in one place when the 
room is locked, there is great saving of time in 
searching for the attendant, who may or may not 
be expected to have possession of it. 

My attention has been drawn to a working 
model of a patent exit-door invented by Messrs. 
Lancaster and Nixon, a short description of which 
the character of these articles demands. The 
following account of the working of the inven- 
tion has been furnished me by the patentees. 

The door is divided vertically, so as to form 
two doors, one portion slightly overlapping the 
other on the outer side, the portion that overlaps 
being held at the foot by a spring operating on a 
catch. Attached to the top of each door is a 
spring forcing them both open the moment the 
catch at the foot is withdrawn. This withdrawal 
is simply brought about by the pressure of the 
foot, as a person approaches the door from within. 
The floor in the vicinity of the door, on the inner 
side is a small platform, so constructed that a 
weight of 40lb, or more, pressing upon it, will 
produce a depression along a transverse line to 
the extent of an inch, thereby forcing down the 
spring to which the catch is attached that holds 
the doors. The catch only requires a drop of a 
quarter of an inch in order to withdraw 
it, whereupon the doors at once fly open, 
and so remain until restored by hand to the 
closed position. The catch is a small vertical 
bolt, which sinks below, the level of the platform 
as long as the latter is acted upon by the specified 
weight. Thus a crowd rushing out from the 
building would meet with no obstruction, and 
the slight depression in the centre of the platform 
would create so gentle a slope as to cause no em- 
barrassment. With the exception of this little 
bolt or stud, there is no fastening of any kind 
attached to the doors. A person seeking to escape 
has simply to run within a step or two of the 
threshold, and the doors fly open, presenting a 
perfectly unimpeded means of exit. The action 
is so entirely automatic that no trepidation or 
plundering on the part of the individual seeking 
to escape will have any tendency to prevent the 
opening of the doors. On the other hand, until 
the doors are thus automatically opened from the 
inside there is no possility of any one entering 
from without. The only fear that at present 
occurs to my mind is that should any dust or 
obstruction collect beneath the platform (whic 
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is made to ‘‘ produce a depression along a trans- 
verse line to the extent of an inch’’) the auto- 
matic action would not be produced, and the 
doors remain unopened. Where, however, the 
doors were in constant use this fear would be 
overcome, as any obstruction would be easily 
removed. On the question of cost I am not 
informed sufficiently to speak here. 

I havelately had some correspondence with two 
French gentlemen, who have forwarded me 
the following description of a method advocated 
by them as a means of reducing the calamities 
from panic. ‘‘M. René Résuche, aided by his 
colleague, M. A. Vailly, has been led by his 
studies and inquiries,’”’ says the Figaro, ‘‘to the 
discovery of a ‘system of instantaneous evacua- 
tion,’ by means of which thousands of spectators 
in any theatre can be restored to the open air in 
the space of a few seconds. His invention can 
be modified so as to adapt itself to theatres stand- 
ing alone, or built upon two or three sides. 
There is only one indispensable condition, that 
on every disengaged side, and on each story, 
there should be outside balconies connected by 
staircases with those below.” ... ‘ Résuche’s 
invention deals especially with the walls of the 
buildings. These movable walls must be made 
of two sheets of iron, the space between them 
being filled up with refuse of cork or some such 
light material, which will retain the heat, without 
injuring the acoustic properties. This ingenious 
wall is suspended on chains fitted with pulleys 
and balance-weights connected with a windlass 
placed in the basement. In case of fire the 
windlass is put out of gear, the iron wall 
descends by its own weight into the space which 
has been provided for it in the ground, like the 
well of a lift, and all the balconies on every side 
of the theatre are instantly free. In the second 
system of instantaneous evacuation, the walls of 
each story are mounted on hinges, and connected 
outside by cables running over pulleys inside 
with balance-weights for the stoppage. One un- 
gearing is enough, the walls descend like a draw- 
bridge, and resting on the balustrades already in 
position, form so many balconies. In a third 
system, according to the site of the building, the 
wall runs horizontally in grooves fitted with 
rollers and balance- weights, and it then sets free 
an opening corresponding with its own width, 
But in every case, whether the theatre be de- 
tached or surrounded by other buildings, the 
same method—namely, that of movable iron 
walls—must be applied.”’ 

Such is the description of what may briefly be 
termed automatic doors opening onto external 
balconies and external staircases; but there is 
one serious drawback, that I can point out with- 
out having seen the invention applied—the cause 
of effecting the working of the apparatus is fire. 
In case of fire the windlass is put out of gear, &e. 
How many fatal crushes and panics have occurred 
without one spark of fire? Sunderland, Hamp- 
stead occur in our minds at once. The principle 
of doors onto outside balconies is a good one, 
but to employ the enemy to make the means 
efficient is radically wrong. How are such 
‘‘safety valves’’ to act when panic arises with- 
out fire? How in such a case as that at Bolton 
this week, when, during a fire in the town the 
wife of a fireman ran to the theatre, where her 
husband was witnessing a performance, and 
shouted to him that there was a fire? The 
audience misunderstood her, and rose en masse. 
Several ladies fainted. The manager rushed to 
the stage and explained the circumstances, but a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before order was 


restored. Simple cases like these have to be 
met, as well as great disasters like the Ring 
Theatre. 
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RAINAGE AND PLUMBING SPECI- 
FICATION. 


By Artuur Baxer, F.R.I.B.A. 
PREFACE. 


\ UCH valuable information and instruction 
cb in the details of plumbing and sanitary 
work has been given in the works of T. Pridgin 
Teale, Rogers Field, S. Stevens Hellyer, i 
Wright Clarke, William R. Maguire, &c., with 
which all students should be familiar before they 
attempt drainage work. Yet, with all this know- 
ledge at hand the attempts at modern drainage 
are but too frequently failures. The experience 
of the author has led him to believe that this 
arisos as much, if not more, from either a want 
of knowledge or of attention to these details, than 


of the general principles of sanitation. This has 
led to their being left to the discretion of the 
plumber, whose knowledge rarely extends beyond 
the mechanical details of the trade. Those 
also who are conversant with the subject 
may be guilty of imperfect specification writing, 
through the labour required in remembering 
and arranging a mass of technical details. To 
both these classes, therefore, the author hopes 
he may be useful in his effort to combine in the 
following specification both his personal experi- 
erce and the views of the best sanitary authori- 
ties. For the sake of brevity, the usual condi- 
tions of the contract, which would include in- 
surance, the provision of water, maintenance of 
works for a certain period after they are com- 
pleted, &c., &c., are omitted. In writing the 
condition for payment, the architect should be 
careful to provide that the first certificate for 
payment should not be given until the drains 
have been tested the second time (see Clause 14). 
It is better, however, if possible, to postpone 
payment till the whole of the work is completed. 
A drawback should be kept for a period in pro- 
portion to the extent of the work, and sufficient 
to cover the probable cost of making good defects 
which may arise after the completion. It should 
be noticed that frequent reference is made to the 
‘¢Plans,’? which should be drawn with the 
greatest care, with details given of the inspection 
chambers and all junctions of the pipes with the 
drain, &c., the levels and falls of pipes being 
figured. As no specification could be made to 
meet all circumstances, alternative clauses have 
been given suggesting modes of treatment applic- 
able to varying cases. The author has left to 
the judgment of his readers the question of the 
selection of fittings, which must depend upon the 
money at command and on local circumstances. 
He would only strongly impress the necessity of 
the greatest care in selection, personal tests 
being preferred to faith in advertisements. 


GENERAL CLAUSES AND MATERIALS. 
1. Portland cement :— 


The Portland cement to be sound, fine, slow- 
setting, air-slaked, strong cement, capable of 
bearing the following tests* :— 

Ist. For Soundness.—Make on three pieces of 
glass three pats of cement, 2in. diameter, din. 
thick in the centre, and thin at the edge; one 
of neat cement, placed 24 hours after it is guaged 
in cold water for seven days, must be perfectly 
free from cracks, and the edges must not leave 
the glass; one as above, in the proportion of 
1 of cement to 3 of sand; the other, of neat 
cement, kept in the air, must be, when set, 
of a greyish- white colour, and must be free from 
cracks and from any buff stains. 

2nd. Mor Fineness.—The cement must be able 
to pass through a sieve of 5,625, meshes to the 
square inch, leaving a residue of not more than 
10 per cent. 

érd, For Slow Setting.—A pat of neat cement 
must be capable of indentation of the thumb- 
nail twohours after it is made. 

4th. For Strength.—One cubic inch of neat 
cement, mixed with the minimun quantity of 
water necessary to set the cement when guaged 
into a mould, and (24 hours after it has been 
gauged) immersed in water 7 days, must be 
capable of bearing a tensile strain of 350lb., and 
480lb. after 28 days. 

5th. Specific Gravity.—To be not less than 
3‘1 after drying for 15 minutes in a desiccator at 
212° Fahr., and this shall be ascertained by a 
Schumann or other approved apparatus. 

OR. the contractor may supply a guarantee from 
the manufacturer that the cement supplied for the 
purpose of the work herein specified is capable of 
bearing the above tests, and the architect, at his 
option, may accept the same, but without pre- 
judice to the liability of the contractor under 
Clause — in the general conditions of the con- 
tract referring to maintenance of works. 


2. Delivery of cement :— 

The cement required for the work, or such 
portions of it as may be directed by the archi- 
tect, is to be deposited on the works days 
after the contract is signed. 

3. Sand :— 

The sand to be quartz sand of approved quality, 

free from salt, vegetable, iron, clay, or slimy or 


* The quality of this cement would be rather above that 
usually to be obtained, but the best manufacturers would 
supply it ata slightly increased cost, and guarantee its 
capability of standing the above tests. 


earthy matter, the whole to pass through a sieve 
of 400 meshes per square inch, and the whole to 
be retained on a sieve of 900 meshes per square 


inch. ‘ 
4, Concrete :— 


The concrete is to be composed of well-washed 
Thames ballast, clean gravel, or broken brick of 
a size to pass through a 1}in. mesh, and approved 
by the architect, with sufficient sand to fill up the 
interstices in the proportion of five parts of the 
above mixture of gravel and sand to one part of 
Portland cement, to be well mixed and incor- 
porated with the full quantity of water which the 
material will absorb. 


5. Grout for filling round sockets of pipes:— — 


The grout for filling under sockets of pipes to 
be made of three parts of sand to one part of 
cement. 


6. Cement mortar :— 


The cement mortar for building and render- 
ing walls and grouting to be composed of 
three parts of clean, sharp sand, and one part of 
Portland cement. 


7. Cement for making pipe-joints :— 


The cement for making pipe-joints and floatin 
the sides of inspection chambers to be compose 
of one part of clean, sharp sand, and five parts 
of Portland cement, the cement to be mixed fresh 
for each joint. (See also clause 22.) 


8. Cement to be used in contact with lead or 
iron pipes :— 1 

All concrete to be made, and brickwork to be 

set with, Portland cement, no lime being allowed 

to come in contact with the lead or iron pipes. 

9. Pipes to be tarred :— 
All lead pipes buried in, or passing through, 

walls to be tarred before they are fixed. 


‘Tt 


10. Cutting away and making good floors :— 


Do all necessary cutting away of wood, tile, 
stone, or other floors, and make holes through 
walls for pipes, and make good to ditto, and to 
pointing and sarfaces of walls, and leaye all — 
perfect at completion. 


11. Remove from premises all waste water, &c., 
arising from the works* :— 


Keep all w.c.’s and all sinks, lavatories, baths, 
gullies, and house and yard drains free from all 
waste water, slops, dirt, &c., arising from the 
works, and remove all such waste water, slops, 
dirt, &c., from the premises. A penalty of £ 
will be enforced for every occasion on which — 
w.c.’s, sinks, baths, lavatories, gullies, drains, 
&c., are used contrary to this clause. 


12. Protect w.c. and other fittings :— 


Protect all w.c., sink, bath, and other fittings, — 
and all pipes, and put temporary wood casings to 
all terminals of pipes liable to be injured, or to — 
have dust or rubbish dropped into them during — 
the progress of the work, and leave clean and in 
perfect working order at completion. P : 


13. Examine fittings :— 


All fittings before they are fixed to be carefully , 
examined by the contractor, who will be 
responsible for their perfect condition. 5 


14. Testing :— 


The drain-pipes, including the pipes between 
the siphon and the sewer, are to be hydraulically . 
tested for at least eight hourst—first, after the 
joints are made, and before the pipes are covered — 
up, and a second time at a period of . . . . days} — 
after they are covered up; the soil-pipes are to 
be hydraulically tested before the apparat 
are fixed, and the whole ofthe drainage system, 
including allsiphons, gullies, inspection chambers, 
&c., and w.c,’s, sinks, lavatories, bath, and ot 
fittings, to be again subject to such hydraulic, 
peppermint, smoke, and other tests, as the archi- 
tect may require upon the completion of the work 
before it is handed over to the employer. The 
contractor is to supply all necessary air-tight 
stoppers, manhole cover keys, peppermint, and 


* This clause should also be inserted in specification for 


painting, decoration, &c. £2 is an effective fine. 7 


+ This is necessary, that the water may have time to 
soak into joint made with imperfectly-mixed cement, or 
with cement containing unslaked particles, and to enable 
the fracture of the socket caused by the expansionto be 
discerned. The author has knowa of cases of pipe-so g 
being fractured, through the use of bad cement, after the 
pipes had been successfully tested on two occasions. 


+ Say, 28 days. 
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other appliances and materials 
required for testing. 


15. Regulations of water co.’s, &c.*:— 


The regulations of the Water Co. 
and of the public authorities are to be observed, 
and the cost of laying on the water is to be paid 
by the contractor. If the water co.’s regula- 
tions are found to be at variance with any clauses 
in the specification, notice is to be given imme- 
diately to the architect. 


EXCAVATING. 
16. Digging trenches :— 


Excayate for trenches and foundations of in- 
spection chambers, branches, gullies, &c., to the 
depth shown on the drawings, or as may be 
required for the pipes, drains, gullies, inspection 
chambers, &c. Do all necessary planking, strut- 
ting, and shoring, and keep trenches free from 
water, fill in ground after the pipes are laid, and 
ram ditto, and make good surfaces. 


17. Removing soft and impregnated earth :— 


Remove all soft earth, and earth impregnated 
with sewage matter, and fill up with clean gravel 
or hard dry brick rubbish, and well ram ditto, 
provided, however, that the excavation does not 
exceed the depth of 12in. below the underside of 
the drain-pipes when laid, in which case the 
space is to be filled with concrete. 


18. Width of trenches} :— 


The trenches to be not less than... wide 
for 6in. pipes, and . . . wide for 4in. pipes, and 
the ground to be made up to the required levels, 
and well rammed, the depth of the trenches, &c., 
to be not less than Gin. below the under side of 
the pipe when laid. 


19. Cutting through walls: — 


Do all necessary cutting through walls, and 
shoring and underpinning ditto where pipes pass 
under or through walls, and make good ditto 
with cement. 


20, Making good surfaces :— 


Make good the surface of all roads, paths, 
pavements, &c., and all wood and stone floors, 
and wood and stone steps disturbed in laying 
drains or fixing apparatus which are not other. 

- wise specified to be altered or removed. 


and labour 


INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 
21. Floor and walls of chamber :— 


Form inspection chambers of the sizes shown 
upon the drawings with, concrete floor, and 
foundations to walls ... thick, and walls of 
brickwork in cement ... thick, the inside 
measurement of the chamber tobe... 

OR. form floor and walls of inspection chambers 
with concrete. . . thick, the inside measurement 
of the chamber to be. . . 


22. Side inlets :— 


CHANNEL or PIPE 


Se AO OLS Eee 


cement (Clause 7), and finished to pérfectly 
smooth surface with neat cement. 


* The architect is advised to ascertain theze regulations 
before writing the specification, and to inquire if they 
are strictly enforced. 

+The width of trenches may depend on the nature of 
the soil. In gravel or stiff clay they might be only 
sufficiently wide to receive the concrete—yiz., 18in. for 
4in. pipes, and 2)in. for Gin. pipes. 


23. Channels :— 


The channels in inspection chambers to be laid 
in the direction of the outlet of the main drain, 
and to be of suitable curves, the socket end being 
set square with the branch pipe, and the outlet 
lineable with the side of the channel (see Fig. 1). 
The curves of channels must not be as shown at C 
(see Fig. 1). 


24. Rendering to sides of chamber :— 


The sides of inspection chambers to be rendered 
with Portland cement (see Clause 6), and floated 
with cement (Clause 7), and finished to a per- 
fectly smooth surface with neat cement. 


25. Iron steps :— 


Provide No... . Sin. wrought-iron steps, with 
returns flattened and turned up at the ends, and 
build ditto into the walls of inspection chamber, 
and paint ditto four coats. 

26. Inspection chamber covers* :— 

Provide iron frames aud covers for 
inspection chambers, and well bed down do., and 
fix level with pavement, and provide and fill the 
channels: in ditto with, . . 


STONEWARE PIPES. 
27. Stoneware pipes :— 


Earthenware drain-pipes to be ..... , or 
other approved socketed stoneware tested pipes, 
completely salt glazed and vitrified throughout, 
of true bore and form, of even thickness, and of 
the sizes shown upon the plans, the thickness of 
pipes to be not less than in. for 4in. and 6in. 
pipes, jin. for 9in. pipes, and ljin. for 12in. 
pipes. 

28. Pipe-layingt :— 

The pipes to be laid to falls, with a bevelled 
straight-edge, and a gauge the length from 
socket to socket of the pipe when fixed, to insure 
the spigot being driven home into the socket, as 


FlGs2: 
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shown on drawings, on a bed of Portland-cement 
concrete, 6in. thick and 18in. wide for 4in. pipes, 
and 20in. wide for 6in. pipes, with additional 
thickness when required to make good clay hole, 
or when soft earth has been removed (see Clause 
17), and leave space under each socket for making 
the joint; and after the joint is made and tested 
(see Clause 14), they shall be covered with con- 
crete Gin. thick, the space round the joint being 
run with grout (see Clause 5). The concrete bed 
must be carefully cleaned before the pipes are 
covered with concrete, care being taken that the 
concrete covering is well filled and rammed in 
under the pipes. 

OR. lay bottom of trenches with a layer 
of concrete, 3in. thick and 18in. wide for 4in. 
pipes, and 20in. wide for 6in. pipes, with addi- 
tional thickness when required to make good 
clay hole, or when soft earth has been removed 
(see Clause 17), and lay pipes with a bevelled 
straight-edge and a gauge the length from socket 
to socket of the pipe when fixed, to insure the 
spigot being driven home into the socket, to falls 
as shown on drawings, on brick or concrete piers 
3in. high, set in cement, and joint and test pipes, 
clean concrete bed; fill in under the pipes with 
concrete 3in. thick, and over and round pipes 
with concrete 6in. thick. 

OR. the pipes to be laid toffalls, with a bevelled 
straight-edge and a gauge the length from socket 
to socket of the pipe when fixed, to insure the 
spigot being driven home into the socket, as shown 
on drawings, on 9in. piers of concrete Gin. thick, 


* Describe here mode of fixing required for the pattern 
selected. 


+ If the soil is clay, clause C would be the best, for if. 
Aor B is used, the top of the concrete bed may become 
dirty, and if not perfectly cleaned the dirt would prevent 
the two layers of concrete from uniting. 


and after the joints have been made and tested, the 
pipes are to be filled in under and over with con- 
crete Gin. thick, so that the concreting round the 
pipe may ‘be one solid continuous mass (see 
Fig. 2). Put such extra thickness under piers and 
pipes as may be required to make good clay 
holes, or where soft earth has been removed. 


29. Extra fall to channels and curved pipes :— 


Give an extra fall of lin. in each length to all 
curved and channel-pipes, and as much fall above 
lin. as circumstances will allow to the pipe next 
outlet of grease-trap. 

The pipe-joints to be made in the following 
manner :—A strand of yarn steeped in cement 
grout to be wound round the spigot end to pre- 
vent the cement. entering the pipe ; the yarn to 
be driven well up the socket,* and the space 
between the pipe and the socket to be com- 
pletely filled with Portland cement (see Fig. 3) ; 


the surface round the socket to be worked to a 
smooth face; the inside of each pipe to be 
cleaned with a hoe and a mop after the joint is 
made. 


31. Opercular pipe :— 


Fix an opercular pipe as near the eye of sewer 
as possible and bed down ditto with cement, and 
make good over ditto after the drain is tested. t 


32. Arches over drains :— 

Form rough arches in walls over all drains, 
and leave clear space between arch and pipe; or 
fill ditto with earth or other compressible 
material. 

33. Diminishing pipes} :— 


All connections of drain-pipes, and also of 
drain-pipes with sockets of gullies of varying 
sizes, to be made with proper diminishing- 


pipes. 
34. Bends :— 


All changes in the direction of pipes to be 
formed with proper curved bends. 


35. Channel bends :— 

All pipe-bends and channel bends to be of 
such a curve that the socket and spigot ends may 
fit the inlet and outlet pipe (see A’, Fig. 1, ifa 
straight pipe is used, or A*® if a curved pipe is 
used). Pipes are on no account to be fitted to 
channel bends in the manner shown at B on 
Fig. 1. 

36. Back flow in branch drains :— 

Single junctions to be, if possible, fixed as 
in Fig. 4, and not as Fig. 5, to avoid back-flow 
into branch drains. 

37. Screw-plugs :— 

Inspection eyes to be fitted with . . .. . 
expanding screw stoppers. 

38. Bedding-down drain stoppers :— 


Well bed down with lime and hair mortar all 
atoneware or metal stoppers to drains. 
CAST-IRON PIPES. 
39. Weights of pipes above ground :— 


All cast-iron soil and water;pipes fixed above 
ground to be of the following weights : 


Diameter. 
in. 
3 eeeeeee 1) 
4 Mesteriiare ee a.6 
oP GRR AOE 5 
Gy 3. ea 


*Some prefer to omit the yarn steeped in cement. 
There are various other joints, such as Doulton’s im-< 
proved Stamford joint, which are much used. 


+ Care should be taken to note and describe the treat- 
ment necessary in making the connection between the 
house-drain and the sewer, which may vary greatly in 
different houses ; and if the sewer is of brick, the out- 
side of the sewer next the house may require rendering 
or pointing to prevent leakage. 

+ There are two kinds of diminishing pipes: one tapers 
in every direction, the other tapers only on the upper side 
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49. Weights of pipes underground : — 


All cast-iron soil and water-pipes fixed under- 
ground to be of the following weights : 


Diameter. Length. Weight. Thickness. 
in. ft, in. ewt. qr. Ib in. 
3 rhe! el oe 3 
4 . 9 4 YL 2 > 50 “fui 
BY 08 4 ¥ 2° 40 ligt 
6 eee 9 4 ~ 2 2 0 . 1465 
Ul ao) et 793 2808 60 + 
9 2719: a4 Secs 14 4 
Ww 9 4 8 a2 219 3 


‘3. Weights of rain-water pipes: 


™ Rain-water pipes to be of not less than the fol- 
lowing weights : 


Square. 
Size. Length Weight. 
in. ft. in Ib. 
a Dy 2. © Genes « ue Mares tres oars 16 
Bea DY 28 Wie carerereies We LDP adage 2i 
AE DY.S 0 Pvcacosee 8 OIO masireie as 28 
Round. 
Weight. 
st = 
Size Length. Ordinary. Heavy. 
in. ft. in. Ib. lb. 
Zt oe US paseo: Eh camode ‘ 
33 Nogaric Ben mas asters 704 “AACCI 32 
EF cece GPO eisveis'e 26 ai iels\s's 40 
oo ARADO GOP Baa sarc Ol Waterside 50 
Gf “yaaa. - ie LU San ada se smoioe 70 


#2, Pipes to be sound :— 


All cast-iron soil and water-pipes to be sound 
and free from pin-holes and cracks, and of an 
equal thickness throughout. The underground 
pipes shall be capable of standing a pressure of 
400ft. head of water, and all pipes which are 
burst or cracked in making the joints are to be 
taken out and broken up. The socket must be 
sufficiently large to allow of caulking the joint. 


48. Rainwater pipes to be sound :— 


All cast-iron rain-water pipes to be sound and 
free from cracks, and of an equal thickness 


Mhroughout, and all pipes which are burst or 
eracked in making the joint are to be taken out 
and broken up. 


44. Joints to cast-iron soil and water-pipes :— 


Joints to be made with tarred spun-yarn of an 
equal thickness all round the pipe, and driven 
into socket (care being taken that it does not 
enter the pipe), and caulked with molten soft pig 
ead to a depth of not less than from 2in. to 2}in. 


45. Joints to rain-water pipes :— 
_Paint the spigot end and socket of rain-water 
pipes, and make joint with red and white lead, 


putty and paint ditto. two coats in addition to 
the painting specidied for iron work generally. 


46. Angus Smith’s solution :— 


® All cast-iron soil and water-pipes to be coated 
with Angus Smith’s solution inside and out. 
47. Laying pipes underground :— 


Uaderground iron pipes to be laid on a bed of 
concrete 6in. thick and din. wider on each side 
than the external diameter of the pipe, with ad- 
ditional thickness when required to make good 
tlay holes, or where soft earth has been removed. 


48. Fixing pipes above ground :— 
Pipes fixed above ground to be secured to the 


These are sometimes used for soil-pipes with a 
caulked tow and red lead joint, but this cannot be recom- 
mended for good work. 


sides of the wall with iron bracket hooks of suffi- 


or other approved stoneware dished 


cient strength to carry four times the weight of | cover (see Fig. 8). 


the pipe fixed into the wall (see Fig. 6). 
49. Rain-water pipes fixed clear of walls :— 
Rain-water pipe heads, shoes, &c., to be fixed 


ey A re 


BRACKET 


| with ears projecting beyond the face of the wall, 
as shown at . , on the drawing. 

OR. the rain-water pipes, &c., unless other- 
wise specified, to be fixed with all necessary 
heads, shoes, &c, of the following patterns, 


TRAPS, GULLIES, &C. 
50. Sewer intercepting traps :— 


Provide and fix in inspectionchambera... . 
sewer intercepting siphon-trap, and connect ditto 
with sewer with all necessary 6in. pipes, 


51. Cascade action in intercepting traps* :— 


All sewer and drain intercepting traps to have 
a drop of inches from the inlet to the 
standing water in the trap. 


52. Gulley at foot of rain-water pipe :— 


Provide and fix at foot of rain-water pipe a 
..... gulley with iron grating, and with an 
obtuse arm to receive rain-water pipe, and con- 
nect ditto with drain, and fit pipe with obtuse 
bend, and connect with arm of gully. 

OR. provide and fix at foot of rain- water pipe 
gulley with iron grating, and connect 
ditto with drain, and fit shoe to rain- water pipe 
to discharge over gully. 

OR. put shoe at foot of rain-water pipe, and 
provide and fix under ditto a Doulton’s or other 
approved gully-channel, and a gully, 
with iron grating, and connect ditto to drain. 


53. Traps fixed level :— 


All trapped gullies to be fixed perfectly level, 
so as to maintain their proper seal. 


54. Gullies bedded in concrete :— 


All stoneware, gullies, traps, &c., unless other- 
wise specified, to be bedded and cased in concrete. 


55. Traps and basins of w.c.’s bedded in con- 
crete :— 

The earthenware traps and basins of w.c.’s to 
be well bedded and cased in concrete 6in. thick 
to a height of 3in. above the top of the outgo of 
the trap, and well grout round basin and trap. 
56. Gullies fixed below level of yards :— 


The gratings of gullies in yards and areas 
when fixed against walls to be, if possible, not 


GalCacave 


less than 2in. below the floor of yard or area, 
and the floor to be dished out (see Fig. 7), and 
gratings of gullies fixed at a distance from walls 
to be fixed lin. below floor of yard or area, and 
the floor to be sloped to ditto with a regular fall. 

OR. fix over gulley . . .. below the floor a 


* This clause would not be necessary if the pattern to be 
used is specified, 


57. Seal of lead and earthenware traps to “ wash 
down” w.c.’8 :— 


The lead and earthenware traps to ‘‘ wash 
down” closets to have a seal of not less than 
1}in., and to be of such a form that the water 
may stand at least fin. in an earthenware trap, 


FIG. 9. 


and llin. in a lead trap above the junction o 
basin and trap (see Fig. 9). 


58. Inlets of traps :— 

The inlets in the sides of traps for vertical 
pipes to be oblique right-angle inlets, to be used 
only for horizontal pipes. 

59. Diameter of wastes and their traps :— 

All lead waste - pipes and traps connected to 
them to be of the same diameter. 

60. Waste-pipes to fit inlet of traps :— 


All lead waste-pipes of a smaller diameter than 
the inlet of traps to which they are connected to 
be tapered out and flanged to fit the inlet of trap. 


61, Enlarged mouthjto traps : — 
Traps to sinks and lavatories to have their 


mouths enlarged to the same diameter as the 
washer of sink. 


62, Traps fixed directly under fittings :— 


All traps, unless otherwise specified, to be 
fixed directly under the fittings, without any 
length of vertical pipe between the trap and the 
fittings. 
63. Weeping pipe :— . 

To traps which are seldom charged with water, 
as at see plan, provide and fix from 
the nearest supply-pipe or waste-pipe to... « 
a lin. lead weeping pipe. 

64, Running traps :— 

No traps (running traps) are to be fixed in 

horizontal pipes. 


CHIPS. 


A new Wesleyan chapel at Stourton, near Leeds, 
was opened on Saturday. It is Italian Renaissance 
in style, and is built of brick. Sittings for 600 
persons have been provided in area and end gall 
at a cost of £2,000. Mr. Thomas Howdill, Oxford- 
row, Leeds, is the architect. 


The memorial-stone of the Episcopalian Church 
of St. Saviour’s, in Port Dundas-road, Glasgow, 
was laid on Saturday. Built of red sandstone, the 
edifice will, when completed, consist of nave, chan- 
cel, and vestry, and in addition there will be a hall 
for mission work. The nave, which is the os 
section of the building which will be proceeded wi 
at once, will seat 350 people. 


The memorial stone of a Congregational school 
chapel was laid at Staple Hill, Bristol, on the 19th 
inst. The ao — of ee rare: in ee 
entirety is £4,000, but it is proposed for the presen 
to rte school premises pall , consisting of a hall, 
seating 300 persons, a room for infants, and six 
class-rooms. The large hall will, for a time, serve 
the combined use of chapel and Sunday school. The 
estimated cost of this section of the scheme is 
£1,600. The school will be of simple Gothic design, 
built of Pennant stone, with freestone 
and the hall is to be floored with wooden blocks, 
Mr. Frank Scutt, of Bishopston, is the builder. 


In order to safeguard their 11th-century cathedral 
from fire, the inhabitants of Drontheim pu 
that the roof should be replaced by one of iron 
covered with copper, and have actually asked 
the Storthing to make a grant of 100,000 kroner, or — 
£55,000 sterling. Since 1818, the Se is of Norway — 
have been crowned in the cathedral of Drontheim > 
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London—to men like Mr. Passmore Edwards. 
Now you have heard from your chairman how it 
was that, having collected a certain sum of 
money and being at the last gasp, you sent an 
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(A voice: And 1,000 volumes of books besides. ) 
He has given so many thousand books in London 
that I did not think it necessary to mention it on 
this occasion. But on this occasion, if I may say 
so, he raised and dignified his gift by the manner 
in which he gave it, There were no pompous para- 
graphs, no florid articles, no blowing of trumpets 
and beating of drums. He sent a note and a 
cheque, and the note had in it so remarkable a 
sentence that [ask the permission of the writer to 
quote it to this meeting. It said: ‘‘I cheerfully 
comply with your request, and I do this, not merely 
from asense of duty, but because I think it a 
distinct privilege to assist in lightening and 
brightening the lot of our Kast-end fellow- 
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Statues, Memorials, &c. .. os sss see oe ove «ee 619] Gitizens,’’ And in another note he said: ‘I 
‘Water Supply and Sanitary Matters ... .. «. .. 620| have long ago thought the Hast-end of London 
Our Office Table 1. ue 11, see oes ee ore ove eee 620 has stupendous, uncancelled claims on the 
Meetings for the Ensuing Week ... « ws «+ ++ 620| wealthy and well-to-do people of the West-end, 
Trade NEWS 14. se oes ov con cre ee one ove ow 621] and it affords me unalloyed gratification that I 
Demers ve see soe ee see see ces oot oon ove oe 621 | have been able to wipe out some portion of our 
moral indebtedness.’’ Well, acts and language 

ILLUSTRATIONS. like this find an echo in all our hearts. And you 


know that this is by no means the only act that 
Mr. Passmore Edwards has done of this kind, 
He has been in Bethnal-green, he has been to 
the Borough-road Polytechnic that I opened the 
other day—I don’t know if he ventured to smoke 


WHITECHAPEL FREE LIBRARY. — NEW PREMISES, 287, 
STRAND, W.C.—PREMIATED DESIGN FOR NEW CATHEDRAL, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—BEECH HOLME, COLWYN 
BAY.—A DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE.—ROOD SCREEN, 
DUNSTER CHURCH-—POWDER TOWER AT PRAGUOE.—AN 
AMERICAN DBAWING-ROOM.—COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 


LESDEN. 


WIL- 
see the Albert Palace—in fact, wherever he goes 
the suspicion of benevolence dogs his footsteps. 


NEW PREMISES, 287, STRAND. 


Our Illustrations, 


SAR SSS 


WHITECHAPEL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 


Tus building, which was formally opened by 
Lord Rosebery on Tuesday last, is erected upon 
a site 131ft. long and 46ft. wide, facing High- 
street, Whitechapel. The planning wasa difficult 
matter, owing to there being no rights of light 
on the west side or in the rear, whilst some 
ancient lights on the east side had to be avoided. 
The entrance is in the centre of the front, and 
has on the left hand the lending library, and on 
the right a room for ladies and a room for boys. 
in the rear is the large reading-room, 4d5ft. 
wide and 69ft. long, fitted with newspaper 
stands and tables. Light is obtained by 
ceiling lights at the far end and by large 
windows looking into the area formed to avoid 
the ancient lights. A wide staircase gives access 
to the reference library, running the whole width 
of the front, and 36f{t. wide. It is fitted with 
counter, bookcases, and lift for books. A circular 
staircase communicates with lending library and 
store in basement. Beyond the staircase is the 
commissioner’s room and museum, the latter 
45ft. long and 30ft. wide, lit by a ceiling light, 
and fitted with cases for the display of a collec- 
tion of natural history presented by the Rev. D. 
Greatorex. A private staircase gives access to 
the librarian’s residence on the second floor, 
facing the front. In the basementis a book-store, 
cellars, bookbinder’s room, and caretaker’s apart- 
ments. Thefrontis faced with red Stanstead bricks 
and buff terracotta dressings from the Burman- 
tofts works. A richly-modelled band runs across 
the whole width. The central turret contains 
a yentilator connected by a trunk from basement, 
lending and reference library, The works have 
been carefully carried out by Mr, W. Gladding, 
of Byfield Works, Mile End, the contract being 
£6,454, given by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, the 
proprietor of the Burtpina News, the Echo, the 
Weekly Times and Echo, and other journals. 
The museum fittings are by Mr, S. Elliott, of 
Newbury. The plans were selected in a limited 
competition, and were prepared by Messrs. Potts, 
Son, and Hennings, of 1, Funival’s Innand Victoria 
Buildings, Manchester, under whose supervision 
the whole of the works have been carried out. 
In the course of his able opening address on 
Tuesday, in which Lord Rosebery dealt at some 
length with the question of the diffusion of cheap 
literature and the revival of municipal unity, he 
said: I do not know again whether it is the 
cause of municipal life or the effect of municipal 
life, but we owe a great deal to the benefactors of 


buff terracotta. 
Sons are the builders, and Mr. William Young, 
of 6, Lancaster-place, is the archit ect. 


CHRIST CHURCH NEW CATHEDRAL, VICTORIA, B.C. 


We illustrate this week the interior of the 
premiated design submitted in the competition 
for the above, by Mr. A. R. Scott, 19, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, under the motto 
“A RS.’? The plan, elevation, and exterior 
view have already appeared in our issues of 
June 8 and June 24 respectively. <A notice of 
all the designs submitted in competition also 
appeared on page 620 of the Buitpine News for 
May 20 last. The other designs were illustrated 
on May 27, June 3 and 10, and July 22. One 
of the premiums has been awarded to Mr. Scott, 
another to Mr. Wilson, of Regent-street, and the 
work to Messrs. Keith and Evers, of Victoria, as 
announced by us last month. As already stated 
by us, the author of this design studied the 
requirements, both in regard to site and the 
specified cost, more than any of the other com- 
petitors. He adopted an Harly type of Gothic, 
with a certain ring of orthodoxy about it, relying 
for the effect which is to be obtained rather 
from the dignified proportions generally of our 
cathedrals, and that without the usual elabora- 
tion and enrichment. 


BEECH HOLME STABLING, COLWYN BAY, NORTH 
WALES, 


Tus above work, which is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the Pwllycrochan Woods, has 
recently been completed for Mr. W. H. Cogswell, 
of Calcutta, from the designs of Mr. T. H. 
Lidiard James, architect, 27, Chancery-lane, 
London. ‘he materials used are red Ruabon 
bricks for facing, with dressings of best bed Cefn 
stone. The upper portion is in half-timber 
work, with red Broseley tiles and oak shingling 
for roofing. The internal fittings, which are 
very complete, are by Messrs. Musgrave and Co., 
the builder being Mr. J. B. Jones, of Colwyn 
Bay. 


DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE, 
QUANTOXHEAD, SOMERSET. 


EAST 


Tuts fireplace is one of several existing in Cap- 
tain Lutrell’s historic home overlooking the sea 
at Watchet. We gave a plan of the house as 
sketched by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S8.A., in the 
Burupine News for August 26, when describing 
the visit of the Architectural Association. On 
that occasion Mr. John L. Robinson, R.H.A., 
took the photograph herewith reproduced. The 
whole of the chimneypiece is in plaster work, 


on that occasion—(laughter) —he is strongly 
under suspicion of having been to Battersea to 


Tue material of this building is red brick and 
Messrs. George Trollope and 


with a panel of figures representing ‘ Christ 
blessing little children.” It is a typical piece 
of work, similar in design to much of a similar 
character in West Somerset. 

THE ROOD SCREEN, DUNSTER CHURCH. 


Tue exterior of this grand church, with an in- 
terior detail, appeared in our issue for August 12, 
accompanied by an account of Dunster, its church, 
and castle. Mr. Robinson’s photograph shows 
the exquisite screen which divided the parochial 
nave from the abbey choir. Mr. G. E. Street, 
R.A., renovated the fabric and restored this 
screen. 
THE POWDER TOWER, PRAGUE. 


(For description see article on page 614.) 


AN AMERICAN NEW DRAWING-ROOM. 


“Free Classic in extremis’’ seems to be pretty 
clearly indicated by the latest phase of ‘‘ad- 
vanced’’ design, which, from all accounts, is 
growing more and more popular among novelty- 
seeking architects, leaving the modest essays of 
the once fashionable ‘‘Queen Anne” style far 
behind with its ponderous dolorosities of form 
and colour. The rampant Rococo is to be the 
rage, and once again America, reflecting British 
taste, takes the lead. Whether this is the style 
affected most by the ‘‘ architecture as an art”’ 
or ‘‘asa profession’’ party is not quite clear ; 
probably the former, and, anyhow, the dash and 
go in the method typified by the interior here- 
with illustrated remain unquestioned. The 
architects of the drawing-room thus shown are 
Messrs, Delhi and Chamberlin, of New York. 


THE WILLESDEN COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


Turs building, of which we give an illustration, 
and which is now being erected from the designs 
of the architects, Messrs. Newman and Newman, 
of 31, Tooley-street, London Bridge, is designed 
to accommodate nine beds—viz., four in the 
male ward, four in the female, and one in the 
separation ward. The wards are arranged upon 
each side of the central entrance; they are 20ft. 
long and 18ft. wide, well lighted, and ventilated 
upon the most approved principle. At each end 
are the offices, entered through a disconnecting 
corridor, Communicating respectively with the 
wards are, upon the one side, the matron’s room, 
and upon the other a nurse’s room. ‘The bath- 
room occupies a central position in the corridor, 
and in the rear are the separation ward and 
operating room. At the extreme end of the 
central corridor, and disconnected from the main 
building, the kitchen is placed, surrounded by the 
scullery, pantry, larder, &c. Upon the first 
floor, over the front portion of the building, 
three bedrooms and linen room are provided, the 
same being approached from the entrance 
corridor. Hxternally, the building is faced with 
red brick and tile hanging, the gables and first 
floor being treated in timber framing and rough 
cast. The building is being erected by Messrs. 
Cowley and Drake, of Willesden Green, and the 
cost, when complete, will be £2,000. We under- 
stand that the building is arranged witha view 
to future enlargements, which, from the rapid 
growth of the neighbourhood, will apparently 
soon be necessary. 
rr 2 ———___———_ 

At a general meeting of the hon. the trustees of 
the Rugby Charity, hoiden at the Judge’s Lodgisgs 
at Warwick, on the 24th inst., the trustees 
appointed to the vacant surveyorship of their 
Middlesex estate Mr. Charles H. Bedells, F.S.I., 
and Mr. C. Herbert Bedells, F.S.1., practising as 
architects and surveyors under the well-known firm 
of Lander and Bedells, at 6, John-street, Bodford< 
row, W.C. The estate, which consists of about 
180 properties in the neighbourhood of Bedford- 
row, adjoins the larger estate of the Harpur 
Bedford Charity, which since 1882 has been under 
Messrs. Lander and Bedells’ management. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Maidstone town 
council the technical education committee reported 
that they had received only two sets of plans for 
the proposed technical school, one under the motto 
‘¢ Wificiency,’’ and the other under the motto ‘‘ South 
Kensington.’’? Mr. Wallis inquired whether there 
was not some understanding come to in committee 
that the plans should be referred to some eminent 
man in London. The town clezk denied this; under 
the conditions the ** council do not bind themselves 
to accept any plan, and the selection may bs made 
by themselves or professional or other assistants, 
and that selection will be subject to approval by 
the Department of Science and Art.” Tae plans 
are open to inspection by members of the Corpora- 
tion, and a decision will be arrived at to-morrow 
(Saturday). 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N R. H. O. CRESSWELL’S presidential 

address should be noted as a pleasant, 
instructive discourse, and one that put for- 
ward no unsettling theories and new-fangled 
ideas to lead to any radical choppings and 
changings, of which we have so much in this 
restless age. New presidents, unfortunately, so 
often imagine that they must be like the 
traditional new broom. Uudera false impression 
that all the world and his wife expects a newly- 
elected president to champion trenchant reforms, 
and run amuck in the old pastures, such a one 
racks his brains for a new idea that may be ap- 
plied either to the constitution or mode of conduct 
of the body over which he presides. This is a thing 
to regret, seeing that it so frequently leads to 
change for change’s sake, the subversion of the 
old order, and the inauguration of novelty for its 
sake. It is all very well, when a new president 
conscientiously has some old conviction as to the 
best way of forwarding the interests of his 
particular society, that he should boldly proclaim 
his views even if generally unpalatable to 
members. In any other case a thoughtful 
address touching upon questions of the day in the 
aspect that they most affect the particular society 
is all that is expected of a president, 


I should like not to be misunderstood in this 
matter, or to be believed to advocate either a 
stick-in-the-mud policy or a pig-headed con- 
servatism. Itisa duty to proclaim convictions 
when in a position of trust and honour, such as a 
chairman or president. Provided that all ideas 
are honest convictions, then the more the better. 
It is only ideas put forward for the sake of 
making novel suggestions, and being known as 
the maker of such suggestions, that are not re- 
quired. Asa writer of matter that has to come 
up to time, week in week out, I know it is con- 
stantly necessary to strive against the temptation 
to urge views that may appear new and effective 
in print, while at the same time making easy 
“*copy.” Unfortunately, we know that there is 
an immense amount of novel suggestion-making 
in every walk of life, particularly in political 
circles, where ideas are put forward, not for the 
benefit of the people, but the gain in notoriety 
to the individual. 


Just now suggestions as to the grades of 
membership in the Institute may be good and to 
the point. Mr. Seth-Smith’s proposal as to 
keeping the Fellowship for artistic members may 
be worth consideration. It has been suggested 
tome in another quarter—though, now I think 
of it, this may only have been the result of read- 
ing the letter you publish from Mr. Seth-Smith, 
Years back I advocated in these columns three 
grades in the Institute—Fellows, Associates, and 
Members. How should the “ artistic’? members 
be elected? ‘* By acclamation,’’ said a friend to 
me the other day. And a very good way this 
might prove. At certain times a ballot could be 
taken among all members for the election té the 
grade of Fellowship of a certain number of 
Associates, solely, however, on their merits as 
designers of beautiful works of architecture, and, be 
it observed, such as have been carried into execu- 
tion. his should be a serious business and the 
result of polling the whole of the members— 
members here, of course, meaning Fellows, 
Associates, and the suggested Members. Perhaps 
it is doubtful whether the Members should have 
power to vote. In the case of three grades, the 
Members would be ‘“‘undergrads,’”’ so to speak, 
and the great body of the Institute would be 
composed of Associates. 


Tt is the first step that costs,’’ as the French 
architect said when he tripped over an odd and 
insulated riser at the head of the stairs—an after- 
thought—and fell down two ‘‘ pairs’? and landed 
in the sub-basement ; and so the first inauguration 
of a scheme for three grades of membership in 
the Institute might be attended with some diffi- 
culty. Should the body of Fellows remain as 
heretofore, or should it dissolve and reconstitute 
itself? Providing that the Institute were agree- 
able to the latter arrangement, it would be the 
best ; but, as there would probably be a precious 
to-do at any proposal of the kind, some other 
method would have to be followed. Unless the 
arrangement left the present Fellows as hereto- 
fore, and in the future added in the manner sug- 


the creation of a sort of deified personage—a 
Superior Fellow—to whose ranks a certain 
number of ordinary Fellows could be elected by 
acclamation. 


All this in case the Institute may intend any 
slight reorganisation. It may be that it could 
show all outsiders and all clamourers for new 
things that it knows its own business best. 
Doubtless it calls to mind, as we all do when out- 
side opinion harasses us, the fable of the man, 
his son, and the ass, and will stand to its own 
guns for better or worse; in which case we 
cannot but look on and admire strength of 
purpose. As we half-expect, it may prove only 
to be Don Quixote and a host of rabble at the 
door of No. 9, concerning imaginary foes and 
enemies, while Sancho, in the form of the 
British public, ill-consents to follow the lead. 
Really, one makes these suggestions as toa 
select body of so-calied artistic designers in the 
Institute; but what about those old members 
who, never having pretended to exercise clever- 
ness in design, yet for solid worth as men and as 
architects, would weigh down a shoal of those 
who think so highly of their own attainments? 
Are they to play second fiddle ? 


This is the opinion of the Bishop of London 
on examinations, as given in a report ofa dis- 
tribution of prizes at Sion College :—‘‘ Of all 
means of attaining accurate systematic know- 
ledge, there was none so good as passing through 
periodic examinations. An examination was one 
of the most potent instruments of teaching that 
could be devised, There was no instrument that 
really so disciplined the mind as to be carefully 
examined in what one had been previously 
studying,” 


Least pardonable of any faults in a competition 
is that of drawing a plan too large for the site. 
The grossest carelessness cannot account for such 
an error, and if there be ‘‘ malice aforethought”’ 
in the planner, then he should be at once out of 
court. The whole art and the whole difficulty 
in the matter of planning to a certain limited area 
of ground lies in not overstepping the limits. It 
is often an easy matter to plan the required 
building with a few feet more space one way or 
another ; and a very different affair to solve the 
problem and provide a certain amount of accom- 
modation on a certain area. I do not wonder 
that there is a ‘‘ Disgusted Competitor’’ in the 
Walsall Public Baths Competition. 


Mr, Pearson will shortly have in hand the re- 
storation of Rochester Cathedral. The success of 
the meeting at the Mansion House on Thursday 
may be greater or less ; but at least funds sufficient 
for a commencement of works should be forth- 
coming at an early date. The scheme of restora- 
tion embraces the raising of the roofs of the choir, 
and its transepts up to the gables restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and works of restoration and re- 
paration to the parapets and roof of the nave, and 
in the interior of the aisles and transepts. 
Besides this will be the ‘‘ rebuilding of the upper 
halves of the two flanking towers, destroyed 
about 130 years ago,’’ about which proposal 
something has been said, and about which we may 
hear more.” We all know that ambitious schemes 
characterise the proposed restorationsat Rochester 
—not necessarily referable to Mr. Pearson, but 
rather, I fancy, to the ‘‘authorities.’’ A more 
definite term one cannot employ at the present 
juncture, Information as to the steps intended 
would be interesting to readers. 


en 


The engineers of the Totley Tunnel seem to be 
rather proud than otherwise that it is 3} miles 
long without a single air-shaft. It is to be hoped 
that they are going to make some later on. 
Shafts every 100 yards, about, as we find in, 
say, the tunnel on the line between Tunbridge 
and Redhill, may be unnecessary; but surely 
something is going to be done to ventilate this 
new three-and-a-half miles of blackness. 


GorTH. 
——— oa 


All visitors to Ilkley will be gratified to hear 
that the local board of that town have, subject to 
the approval of the Local Government Board, pur- 
chased the breezy moors surrounding: the town, 
together with the picturesque fall known as 
Hebers Ghyll, from Mr. Middleton, the lord of the 
manor. The moors include an area of over two 


gested, the only other course would seem to be | thousand acres, and the price to be paid is £14,000. 


THE POWDER TOWER, PRAGUE. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


A bees rich and picturesque tower is one of the 
most remarkable architectural monuments 
in Bohemia, handed down from the middle ages. 
The town council of the royal city have just 
issued a comprehensive folio fully illustrating 
the building, with an account of its history and 
recent restoration, which has been carried out at 
the expense of the Corporation. The burgo- 
master has officially sent usa copy of the work 
with a permit to reproduce any of the plates, so 
that our readers may be made aware of the 
publication, for which Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of 
Piccadilly, is the sole agent in London, and the 
price is £2 per copy. We give a plan and two 
elevations to-day, and at an early date intend to 
illustrate some of the sections. There were for- 
merly 22 towers in Prague, now there are but 
three, all the others having been destroyed by fire, 
war, and time. Most of them formed part of the 
13th century city walls, and many a bloody deed 
has marked their history, Mathieu Reysek is 
said to have been the architect of this tower. Its 
renovation was commenced in 1875 and ter- 
minated in 1886, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Mocker, the architect. ‘The professors of 
the University of Prague, aided by Mr. W, W. 
Tomek, Councillor of the Government, and Des 
Joseph Emler, city librarian, helped the architect 
in the production of the work. Mr. Antonie 
Tatoun, town engineer, gave his services. The 
statues of Charles IV. and his son Wacsaly 
figure in the niches over the entrance, with 
others of royal personages, such as Wladislay I1., 
Georges de Podiebrady, Premsyl Otakar IL, 
and the Emperor Charles. Mr. Tomek’s his- 
tory of the tower given in the volume before 
us supplies much special information of in- 
terest to the archeologist. This was known 
as the Porte Nouvelle, as it replaced a 
more ancient fabric. Charles IV. originally 
erected these towers to employ his starving sub- 
jects about 1353. Of this period are the black 
tower, and white or round tower, which served — 
as a State prison where prisoners of rank were con- 
fined and frequently executed without trial. The 
Daliborka still embodies parts sufficiently perfect 
to give a good idea of the horrors of a Medisyval 
prison, Mention appears in the municipal records 
concerning this tower as early as 1310. All the 
upper part above the parapet is new, as shown 
by our plate to-day; but, with the exception of 
the statues and arcades, which have been renewed, 
all the main fabric is ancient. Mr. Mocker has 
given drawings of the building as he found it 
before commencing his work of restoration. The 
volume is contained in a strong portfolio, and the 
printing, as might be expected, is worthy of the 
memorial undertaking. 


wa 
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CHIPS, 


At the last meeting of the Llandudno board of 
commissioners, it was decided to obtain a report 
from Mr. John T. Wood, C.E., of Liverpool, on 
the scheme for the improvement of the sewerage of 
the town prepared by their surveyor, Mr. H. P. 
Stephenson, C.H. 

On Saturday the foundation stone was laid of a 
mission church, to be called St. John’s, at Calder- 
grove, in the parish of Crigglestone. ‘The edifice, 
which is to be erected from designs by Mr. Swinfen 
Barber, of Halifax, is in the Early English style, 
aud will accommodate 150 persons. 


The memorial stone of a church which is Pein 
built for the United Presbyterian Church at 
Wardie, N.B., was laid on Saturday by Professor 

Calderwood. The church, which will seat 500 
people, and is to cost £2,700, will be in the Middle 
Gothic in style. There will be no gallery, but the 
design will provide for the erection of one should it 
be needed. Mr. John M‘Lachlan, York-place, 
Edinburgh, is the architect. . 


The corner stone of the new class-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, &c., about to be added to St. Thomas's 
Church schools, Stanningley, near Leeds, was a 
on the 15th inst, The architects are Messrs. Jowett — 
Kendall and J. Harper Bakes, M.S.A., of Leeds, 
and Messrs. J. Thornton and Son, of Idle, are 
contractors. The work is estimated to cost £1,463 


On Tuesday week the Earl of Durham opened 
new parish hall for the parish of Penshaw, 
county Durham. The building is in the Qu 
Anne style, executed in red brick and stone dr 
ings. The hall will accommodate about | 
persons, and has cost about £650, Mr. Geo. Oates, 
builder, Penshaw, has carried out the work 3 
designs of Mr. J, Gibson Cowe, architect, Fen 
Houees, 
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THE CAMERA CLUB. 


4 a Camera Club havea choice show of photo- 

graphic pictures of the year now on view 
in their reading-room, which well maintains the 
character of their exhibitions. The subjects are 
chiefly of landscapes and portrait studies, with 
very few of an architectural interest, though 
Lieut. C. E. Gladstone, R.N., sends a charming 
detail picture of an old staircase from Mont St. 
Michael, and a street view in Caen, with the 
Renaissance spire of St. Pierre in the distance 
seen in full sunlight against the sombre shadow 
of the narrow thoroughfare in the fore part of 
the composition, Mr. Richard Keene contributes 
the doorway of the banqueting hall at Old 
Moreton Hall, an ever-interesting specimen of 
English timberwork. He likewise sends ‘‘ Salis- 
bury Cathedral from the River.’’ The series by 
Mr. Shahpoor N. Bhedwar, illustrating the 
ordination of a youth asa Parsee priest, shows a 
reliable rendering of the Yacna ordinal not 
hitherto available to ordinary mortals. The 
youth passes through the ‘‘ Invocation” and then 
the ‘‘ First ablution,’’ kneeling quite nude before 
the chief priest. The ‘‘ Initiation” follows, then 
the first officiation of the novice, and at last, to 
use the words of the catalogue, ‘‘A Full-blown 
Priest” appears feeding the sacred fire, having 
acquired the ability of reciting the Avesta 
thoroughly and become acquainted with the 
secrets and philosophy of hisfaith. Mr. Ralph W. 
Robinson has a set of admirable pictures, the 
first of which shows a pair of ‘‘ Young Vaga- 
bonds,” which is a very fine study, all the detail 
of the photograph being concentrated on the 
boys’ faces and figures, with the old cart and 
other accessories in a secondary rendering, sub- 
servient to the main idea of the print. The 
** New Pet’’ may be taken as a typical instance 
of Mr. Robinson’s mastery over light and shade 
in his photographs without loss of necessary 
detail. Mr. Harry Tolley shows views from 
Killarney, and Mr. Van der Weyde exhibits the 
results obtained by an artistic use of the ‘‘ photo- 
corrector,’’ by the means of which the needlessly 
large scale of heads, hands, and feet is propor- 
tionately modified to agree with life. 


—____-o—e ¢ 


THE RUABON BRICK AND TERRACOTTA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WE have before us the newly-published 
catalogue of this company, which in point 
of size and comprehensiveness exceeds other pub- 
lications of the class. Itis a large folio volume 
of 100 plates illustrating moulded bricks for 
one, two, and three courses in height, jambs, 
strings, and other purposes, Lintels, bands, panels, 
diapers, cornices, copings, balustrades, pilasters, 
brackets, chimney stacks, terminals, finials, and 
a variety of other details are to be found, and 
these are all drawn to full size. Every architect 
must have found the need of a book of this kind 
in enabling him to specify brick and terracotta 
mouldings and patterns which are in stock. The 
Ruabon Company acknowledges the assistance of 
Mr. Alfred Burr, F.R.1.B.A., of Gower-street, in 
the preparation of this catalogue. From a 
general glance over the plates we find many 
artistic designs and patterns, and as these, as in 
the course-mouldings and panels, can be disposed 
in different ways, many combinations are 
possible. Thus it is easy to combine many of 
the moulded courses to form bands and cornices. 
The value, too, of making the mouldings and 
ornament to suit the height of the brick courses 
has been recognised, and all the patterns are 
obtainable to suit the various heights and 
number of brick courses. All the most useful 
mouldings, like cavettos, cyma-rectas, toruses, 
and their combinations, are to be found in the 
early plates, and not only Classical, but Gothic, 
mouldings are introduced in great variety of 
patterns. Simple splayed and moulded jambs 
for 43in. reveals follow. The two and 
three-course moulded brick patterns are suit- 
able for cornices, and for fine members half- 
course moulded bricks are illustrated. A very 
useful series are the patterns of dentils for one 
and two courses and half-courses, and the orna- 
mental brick bands and jambs. The Company 
have studied architects’ wants in the matter of 
key-stones, and stops to chamfers, or angle 
hollows for jambs, many examples of which are 

iven, The ornament varies in merit, For 

apers, and bands of two, three, and more 
courses in height, we refer the reader to plates 24 
to 40. In some of these plates treatments of 
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single courses in three-course bands may be seen ; 
also ornamental squares for brickwork of four and 
five courses. The designs for pilasters, caps, 
and bases are suitable to large or small buildings, 
these being also regulated by the courses of brick- 
work. Mullions and transoms, oriels and bay- 
windows, showing the jointing of mullions, 
cornices, and corbellings, arches and lintels of 
terracotta are useful examples of treatments, and 
the plates illustrating chimney-stack construc- 
tion, gables, gateways, shop-fronts, facades, and 
other suggested treatments are of value to the 
profession, and make the Ruabon Brick and 
Terracotta Company's catalogue a useful book of 


reference. 
Se 


WORK-A-DAY ART. 


A LECTURE on the dignity of craftsmanship 

was given under the title of ‘‘ Work-a-Day 
Art’’ last (Thursday) evening at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Borough-road, S.E., by Mr. Lewis 
F. Day. Mr. T. Buxton Morrish occupied the 
chair, and after the delivery of the address the 
art rooms were thrown open for inspection. 

Mr. Day said that the very existence of a 
Polytechnic Institute like the one in which they 
were assembled was evidence that labour, and 
the dignity of handicrafts in particular, were 
beginning to be recognised. Not long ago, and he 
feared the time was not yet altogether past, 
respectability was measured by a man’s keeping 
aloof from manual labour. The reaction against 
this foolish notion had setin. Common sense and 
common manliness hadalwaysresented theprestige 
attached to doing nothing in particular, even 
though the élite might do it very well; but that 
resentment now found fuller expression, one of 
these forms being in polytechnic institutes and 
the demands for technical education. Perhaps 
in this awakening to the value of handwork and 
the importance of the handworker, there was 
just the danger of overlooking the fact that 
manual labour was not the only work worth 
doing. The thinker was also worthy of his 
hire, and the future of craftsmanship, the hope 
of the craftsman, lay in the association of brain- 
work with handwork. That, he took it, was the 
cause and intent of institutions such as that 
polytechnic—to help the worker to use his head 
as well as his hands, and so labour to better pur- 
pose. After all, it was not by polytechnics that 
the workman would save his soul alive. His 
future rested with himself. It was for him to 
make full and proper use of the facilities so much 
more readily afforded than ever they were to his 
forbears, and it was with the hope of helping him 
to help himself that he, who claimed also to bea 
workman, was talking to him that evening. The 
artisan was emerging from some of the obscurity 
into which he had fallen ; but it was well to ask 
whether there was not some reason for his disrepute. 
It could not be denied that some who claimed 
the name of working man had done it in vain. If 
all artisans had been workmanlike, the bitter 
taunts against the British workman would never 
have been uttered. The true workman had a 
better answer to calumny than indignant protest, 
by giving it the lie direct in every stroke of his 
work. Perhaps some of the popular failure to 
understand how nearly allied handicraft was to 
art was because workers had not made it clear 
enough that their work was worthy. Their 
business was not to make any pretension to being 
artists, nor to give themselves airs of artistic 
superiority ; but just to show by their work that 
a handicraft was worth following, and that 
craftsmanship in its fullest development rose 
to the dignity of art. To call handicraft 
‘¢ fine art’’ was not to dignify it, but simply to 
misuse words. It was not what a man styled 
himself, but his gift, his genius, that made his 
work art, and made that art sometimes a fine 
thing. It was a misfortune for handicraftsmen 
that their ambition was apt to get twisted into 
gauging success by its money value. It was a 
fine thing that our walk in life should do us 
credit, but a much finer thing that we, by our 
work, should raise and dignify our calling. A 
good workman could be recognised by his 
modesty and his pride—by his modesty in his 
work and opinion of his work, by pride in his 
lofty ideal and aim. Mr. Day passed on to refer 
to the delight ever felt in making any one 
thing well, observing that, by comparison, 
selling was a sordid pursuit, buying an idle 
one, but in making, man was at his best and 
manliest. What, he asked, should be the ideal 
of the craftsman? Not making money, not 
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rising in the social scale, but turning out the best 
and most perfect work. The ideal could not 
well be too high ; but it should not be too far 
off, or the worker would despair. He would set 
stages to the ideal of every craftsman. One 
of these was the proper use of every tool 
handled and of every material on which he had 
to depend; to acquire the proper use of his 
hands was a long stage on the way towards good 
work, and could be attained by everyone 
possessing health and honesty of purpose, and 
from thence to the mastery of his craft 
was a further and important stretch, short 
of which no man should rest satisfied. But 
aman should go farther still, and should take 
advantage of every opportunity of training him- 
self, not only in his craft, but all round. His 
aim in his work should be precise and definite. 
‘* Know what you are to do, and do it,’’ was 
Turner's saying. Having done it, a man would 
want to do more if he had it in him. Good 
work was not mere mechanical precision, In 
some mechanical manufactures precision was all- 
important, but they scarcely came under the 
title of handicraft. In decoration, on the other 
hand, it was easy to over-estimate the value of 
precision, for, if too closely followed, this pre- 
cision took all the life and interest out of work. 
The lecturer urged that while a workman must 
express his own ideas in his own way, he should 
first of all make himself acquainted with the work 
of others, and must not be wanting in respect for 
their work and their ways. A man should learn 
both in school and in workshop, and should 
endeavour to profit by both; in the former the 
theory of work was taught, and in the latter its 
practice. Neither was experience alone. The 
ideal training would be in a workshop where the 
rule was good work under the guidance of pro- 
fessors who knew, and of master workmen who 
could do; where craftsmanlike rivalry took the 
place of commercial competition, and thrift the 
place of cheapness ; where the one aim was to 
pear the young idea good work and how to 
O it. 
—————— 6 — 6 


LATERAL OBSTRUCTION OF LIGHT. 


A VERY frequent cause of complaint made 
by the owner or tenant of a house which 
stands some distance back from the line of 
frontage, is the interception of light and prospect 
caused by the erection of a shop in front of the 
adjoining house. In many of the suburban roads 
in the Metropolis, where front courts and gardens 
exist, this kind of obstruction has become very 
vexatious, the adjoining owner’s property being 
seriously affected thereby. The Metropolitan 
Building Act permits the erection of front shops 
of one story in height, as we see in many 
thoroughfares. Hdgware-road and Huston-road 
may be mentioned as showing examples of 
this kind of erection, and of the injurious effect 
of permitting shops to be brought out to the 
roadway. The London County Council would be 
earning the gratitude of residents and the public 
generally by prohibiting the construction of shops 
beyond a reasonable limit of the front areas. If 
a row of houses is set back from the roadway, say 
30ft.—which many are found to be—and one 
owner or lessee extends his frontage for shop 
premises to the roadway, it will be at once seen 
how injuriously the adjoining houses are affected, 
how much light and prospect the erection 
would cut off. The obstructed premises, in 
fact, become no longer habitable for private 
residents, and the consequence is that before 
many years the whole row of houses have to be 
advanced to the same line. But if there was a 
by-law which permitted only one-half or less of 
the depth of the front garden or court to be so 
built over, the adjoining occupiers would have 
a wider prospect from the windows, and the 
angle of view and of light would be greater. 

Our remarks receive additional force from the 
report of a case tried at the Cheltenham County 
Court before Judge Ellicott, ‘‘ Woodward v. 
Moulder,” and reported in our last issue. It 
was an action to recover £50 damages for an 
alleged obstruction of light. Up till recently 
the tenements in question were held by one 
owner; they stood some distance back from 
the road. The properties were sold, one to 
plaintiff, and the other to defendant. The 
latter built a shop on the front land 24ft. deep, 
17ft. wide, and 11ft. high, which considerably 
intercepted the light received by the plaintiff. 
The evidence called for plaintiff showed that 
rather more than half the window was affected 
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by the shadow thrown by the wall, which would 
appreciably darken even the middle of the room. 
The defendant pleaded that the obstruction was 
only lateral, and merely affected a small part of a 
single window, An examination of the premises 
was made, and the judge decided that there was 
an appreciable diminution of the light, and that 
the house was less commodious than it was, and 
the damage was assessed at £30. In this decision 
the judge said the former common ownership 
of the houses did not affect the question. It 
makes no difference whether the owner sold 
two houses to different persons or only one 
house and adjoining land; in neither case 
is the purchaser of the land, with or with- 
out the house upon it, entitled to build so as 
to obstruct the ancient lights of the adjacent 
house—a wholesome and just law. This law of 
prescriptive right of light and air appears to be 
the only protection that an adjoining owner has 
against a building-owner who has no considera- 
tion for his neighbour. The local authorities 
apparently did not make any objection to the 
erection of the shop, nor does any local by-law 
we know of prohibit the erection of such a build- 
ing on the front area. The subject is one that 
becomes more pressing every year both in pro- 
vincial towns and in London. A local by-law 
limiting the bringing out of such buildings in 
cases where there is a considerable area in front, 
and in other cases of prohibiting such erec- 
tion, is called for in the interests of owners 
and the public. Lateral obstruction of a 
window does not appear to have been always 
considered in these erections. The adjoining 
owner has to prove by evidence there is an ap- 
preciable diminution in the light entering his 
front room, but it may be sometimes difficult to 
do this, as the principal light enters the window 
above the one-story building. Thus it often 
happens that the adjoining and aggrieved owner 
cannot prove a substantial injury by this means, 
and although his property has greatly suffered, 
and his front room on the ground floor is spoilt 
entirely by the hideous blank wall of the adjoin- 
ing shop. Local authorities should, therefore, 
have some power to limit lateral obstructions, 
which project beyond the windows of adjoining 
houses, and which reduce a very appreciable 
angle both of prospect and light. 


Or + —_____—_ 


CHIPS. 


The local board of New Swindon have decided to 
eae the local gas undertaking at a cost of 
400. 


The business of patent glazing and zinc roofing 
hitherto carried on by the late Mr. Helliwell will 
be continued as usual under the style or title of 
Helliwell and Co. by the acting executors, Mr. 
J. Boosie and Mr. W. Kemp, both of whom were 
associated with the late Mr. Helliwell in the con- 
duct of the business for many years. 


Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, A.M. Inst.C.E., has been 
called in to prepare a new scheme of sewage dis- 
posal for the town of Milborne Port, Somersetshire. 


A new clock at Purstou, near Pontefract, has 
been fixed on the Junction Hotel at the junction 
of the Purston, Ackworth, and the Pontefract 
highways. Messrs. Potts and Sons, of Guildford- 
street and Cookridge-street, Leeds, are the makers. 


The endowed school, Frodsham, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, exhaust roof ventilators, and inlet- 
tubes, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester, 


The east window of the parish church of St. 
Michael, Brent Knoll, Somerset, has just been filled 
with stained glass. The principal lights are occu- 
pied by the three Archangels. St. Michael is 
represented in the centre with a spear, in the act of 
treading upon the dragon, St. Raphael as a pilgrim, 
while St. Gabriel bears the lily of the Annunciation, 
and the first words of his message, ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ 
ona scroll. Under these are represented smaller 
accessory figures in medallion panels. The work 

as been carried out by Messrs. Wailes and Strang, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Among the Parliamentary projects for next 
Session is one to be known as the Hast Fife Central 
Railway. The line is to start from Leven, and run 
past Duniface on to Kennoway. From thence it 
goes past Balgrummo, Burnside, Netham, Nether 
Pratis, on to spe ha where a junction is to be 
formed. The one line branches off by Teuchats on 
to Ceres, and proceeds on to Dairsie, where it joins 

€ present main line. The other part goes by 
Gilston _Mains on to Largoward, Lochty, and 
Stravithie, where it joins the present Anstruther 
and St. Andrew's Railway. 


Building Frtelligence, 


Covzentry.—The foundation stone of the public 
baths was laid by the Mayor on Thursday in last 
week. It will be remembered that in the compe- 
tition for designs Mr. Harold T. Burgess, a 
pupil of Messrs. Spalding and Cross, architects, 
of London, won the first premium of £100, and 
his plans were accepted by the Baths Committee, 
though, on account of his not having attained his 
majority, his employers were appointed joint 
architects with him. The baths are situated in 
Priory-street, and the accommodation to be pro- 
vided will be three covered swimming baths, each 
90ft. by 35ft., a plunge bath or ‘soap hole,”’ 
ten first and twenty second-class men’s private 
baths, and four first and six second-class ladies’ 
baths, superintendent’s residence, with offices, a 
boiler-house, laundry, drying-room, &c. The 
building will have a frontage of 132ft., and a 
depth of 236ft. The front block will comprise 
offices and superintendent's residence, There are 
separate entrances for ladies and gentlemen, 
with pay-office between. All the bathing accom- 
modation is provided on the ground floor. The 
three swimming baths are behind the front 
block. Two will be spanned by separate iron 
roofs, and the third by a wooden roof, and each 
will be inclosed by walls. Fifty dressing-boxes 
will be provided for use in connection with each 
of the first-class swimming baths, and fifty- 
eight for the second-class bath. The chief front 
will be faced with best red bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings. The staircases will be of con- 
crete. The internal walls, and the inside of the 
swimming and plunge baths will be faced with 
glazed white bricks with lines formed of bricks of 
another colour. All passages and floors to the 
front block, boiler-house, and laundry will be 
fire-proof. Mr. C. Gray Hill is the builder, his 
contract amounting to £16,380. 


Evrypurcu.—The new chancel added to St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, York-place, Edin- 
burgh, was recently dedicated. The church, as 
originally designed, consisted of a nave, north 
and south aisles, and a short chancel 15ft. long. 
The nave consisted of five bays of a total length 
of 78ft., with a gallery over the entrance at the 
west end, in which was placed the organ. The 
galleries were continued over the aisles, with 
access stairs flanking the main entrance at the 
west end. In carrying out the alterations, the 
architects, Messrs. Kinnear and Peddie, have 
kept in view, as a guiding principle, the preser- 
vation of the original features of the church as 
far as possible. In designing the new chancel, 
the original east termination of the church has 
therefore been preserved, merely extending it by 
the distance required for a chancel in keeping with 
the length and other proportions of the nave. 
The galleries have been removed and the space 
formerly occupied by the stairs added to the nave, 
which is now one bay longer than before. The 
new chancel is equal in length to three bays of 
the nave, about 50ft., and the organ is now 
placed in a bay next the nave, with stone piers 
and arches opening to the chancel and the south 
aisles, Beyond it is the clergy vestry, and below 
is the choir vestry. Under the chancel there is 
a choir room, The church has been re-seated, 
and oak choir and clergy stalls have been placed 
in the chancel. The glass of the original east 
window has been transferred to the west window, 
and the east window and south-east chancel 
window have been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. The organ 
has been reconstructed by Messrs. Bishop and 
Son, ‘London. 


Krppermrnster.—The Countess of Dudley on 
Saturday laid the foundation stone of the new 
nave and chancel of St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Kidderminster. The existing church, an unhap- 
pily-coloured edifice, built in 1843, of Broseley 
bricks, will be partly merged in the new build- 
ings, and the present nave will become a south 
aisle of the future structure. On the north of the 
present building there will be a lofty nave, with 
chancel, and a new north aisle will flank the new 
nave, and add to the proportions and accommo- 
dation of the church. Mr, J. A. Chatwin, of 
Birmingham, is the architect. The work has 
been divided: into sections, the first being the 
erection of the new naye, north aisle, and west 
porch. The contract for this work is £4,565, and 
it has been entrusted to Mr. T. Collins, of 
Tewkesbury. The second portion of the work, 
which will include the chancel, north porch, and 


vestries, will, it is estimated, involve a further 
expenditure of £2,548 10s. The new building is 
to be erected with Alveley stone, and the remain- 
ing parts of the old structure will also be cased 
externally with the same material, and thus give 
harmony to the whole. 

Lrrps.—Extensive alterations are about to be 


carried out at Oxford-place Chapel, from plans. 


prepared by Mr. G. F. Danby and Mr. Wm. H. 
Thorp, architects, of Leeds, at an expenditure of 
about £3,000. ‘The chapel now provides seating 
accommodation for about 2,000 people. The front 
facing Victoria-square is to be entirely re- 


modelled. The central portion of the facade isto 


be slightly projected from the main block of the 
building. It will be surmounted by a pediment 
rising above the main eaves cornice, which will 
be supported by three-quarter columns, with 
capitals, and entablature.of the Ionic order. 
Flanking the pediment on either side are to be 
cupolas. These will be carried out in masonry 
and brickwork, with domed roofs of wood, 
covered with lead. The main angles of the build- 
ing are to be treated with rusticated quoins in 
alternate courses of 
Venetian window of three lights will form the 
central feature on the upper story, and circular- 
headed single windows, will be ranged on either 
side. An additional double entrance will be pro- 
vided in the centre of the facade, the doorways 
to be surmounted by an entablature and carved 
pediment, supported upon projecting columns 
with Roman Doric capitals. It is also proposed 
to improve the blank walls by providing a new 
eaves cornice, a moulded string-course at the first 
floor level, and also new windows. ‘The work 
will be executed in local faced bricks of a deep 
red colour. The dressings will be of stone. The 
style will be the English Renaissance of the Wren 
period. The interior of the chapel is also to be 
remodelled. New and wider entrances will be 
made to the area, where the whole of the deal 
pews will be replaced by modern seating, executed 
in pitch-pine. 
to form the central feature of a rostrum. The 
seating accommodation in the gallery is to be 
improved, The whole of the windows in the 
building will be reframed and reglazed, new 
heating apparatus introduced, and a Boyle’s 
air-pump ventilator provided. 


LrtcH Woops, Bristot.—The new church of 
St. Mary, at Leigh Woods, built ata cost of 
£4,000, was opened last week. The contract 
has been carried out by Messrs. R. Wilkins and 
Sons, of Bristol, from plans by Mr. John Med- 
land, of London. The church is in the Early 
English style. It is constructed of Pennant stone 
from Stapleton, with freestone dressings. It 
consists of a simple nave, without aisles or pillars, 
and a chancel apse-like in form. The nave is 
lighted by deeply recessed dormer windows, 
placed between the principals of the roof. The 
roof is of open timber work. The floor is laid 
with pitch-pine blocks, At the north-west corner 
is a recess to be used asa baptistery. In the 
chancel over the altar are three windows, filled 
with stained glass, representing scenes in the life 
of Christ, and executed by Mr. W. G. Reid. 
The floor is paved with plain and ornamental 
tiles. There is an organ chamber on the south 
of the chancel, but at present it is unoccupied. 
The seating for the congregation consists of spe- 
cially made rush-bottom chairs, and that for the 
choir and clergy of oak benches. The pulpit, 


lectern, and altar table are also of caryedoak. 
There is @ 


The warming is by hot-water pipes. 
large vestry on the north-east side of the church 
which willalso be used as a parish room. All 


stone and brickwork. <A 
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The existing mahogany pulpit is 


the doors are of oak, with hinges and other fittings — 4 


of wrought iron. 


Mancuester Carurprat.—The levelling of 
the entire floor of the nave of Manchester Cathe- 
dral is at last completed. All the former sittings 
in the centre and north side of the nave, and all 
the pews in the Trafford Chapel and in Brown’s 
Chapel, on the south side, have been cleared 
away. In the centre the space has been covered 
with chairs, and a similar course will be taken on 
both the north and south sides. y 
porch is also practically completed, while the 
new baptistery chapel, at the south-west end of the 
naye, is on the eve of completion. 

Oxrorp Untversiry Muszum.—A large addi- 
tion is being made to the University Museum for 
the department of Human Anatomy. ‘The exten- 
sion is on the east side of the main building 
abutting on the parks, and the main entrance is 


on the north front. In the basement there is a 
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tank-room, 60ft. by 29ft., a working lobby, 5ft. 
by 21ft., inspection-room, preparation-room, 
coal-cellars, attendant’s rooms, general stores, 
and the usual offices. The principal rooms on 
the ground floor are the dissecting-room, 60ft. by 
30ft. ;"museum, 30ft. by 40ft., two private rooms, 
vestibule, prosector’s room, and a lecture theatre, 
the latter being 30ft. square. The museum hasa 
gallery running all round at the height of 11ft., 
and both that and the dissecting-room receive 
light through the roof from the north side only, 
to avoid the glare of the sun, Rendle’s patent 
system of glazing being used. The microscopical- 
room, which is 18ft. by 30ft., is on the first floor, 
where there are also two assistants’ rooms. At 
the north-east angle of the building is a large 
lantern over the lecture theatre, together with a 
ventilating shaft, and the principal features in 
the north elevation are the octagon turret, and 
the gables and dormers over the windows. The 
chief decorative work, however, is the window 
lighting the museum in the east elevation, some 
handsome balustrading being also placed round 
the lecture theatre. The stone is Box Ground 
from Bath, and pugging is used between the prin- 
cipal floors to deaden the sound. The builders 
in charge of the work are Messrs. Symmand Co., 
the architect being Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore, 
Beaumont-street, and the clerk of the works Mr. 
R. England. 


Rocurstrr.—A meeting in aid of the Rochester 
Cathedral Restoration fund was held at the Man- 
sion House, E.C., yesterday (Thursday) after- 
noon. The chair was taken by Alderman Davies, 
the member for Rochester, and the speakers 
included Earl Stanhope (Lord Lieutenant of 
Kent), the Bishop of Rochester, and Dean Hole. 
The restoration now in progress was initiated 
many years ago, and in part carried out under 
the supervision of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
members of the Chapter have found funds for a 
considerable amount of work done in late years ; 
but unfortunately there is no special fabric fund, 
and a public appeal is now being made in order 
that the work may be continued under the advice 
of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. A few years ago the 
west front was found to be in a perilous condition 
demanding immediate underpinning repairs. 
These are in a fair way of completion, and it is 
proposed to rebuild the upper portions of the two 
flanking towers destroyed about 130 years ago. 
The scheme includes the raising of the roofs of 
the choir and its transepts up to the gables which 
Sir G. G- Scott restored. Itincludes, also, works of 
reparation and restoration in the parapets and 
roof of the nave, in the interior of the aisles and 
transepts and elsewhere. 


Srepney.—The new church of St. Philip, 
Stepney, was consecrated yesterday (Thursday), 
by the Bishop of Wakefield. It has been built 
from plans prepared by Mr. Arthur Cawston, at 
a cost of £40,000, entirely borne by the vicar, the 
Rey. Sidney Vacher. It replaces an old edifice, 
built in the Debased Perpendicular style of the 
early part of this century, and consecrated in the 
episcopate of Bishop Howley. The new church 
is on a large scale, cruciform on plan, with 
apsidal eastern termination, and is built of red 
brick, with Ancaster stone dressings. The style 
is Geometrical Early English, and it has a 
clerestory, triforium, and vaulted roof. Beneath 
the church is a large, light, and dry crypt, which 
forms a series of halls and vestries for parish 
purposes. Amongst them is a depot for outfits 
for emigrants. 

SS 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held on 
Wednesday week at the Guildhall, Dartmouth, by 
Mr. T. Codrington, M.I.C.E., relative to the Town 
Council’s application for permission to borrow 
£6,000 for water supply works, and £650 for works 
of sewerage. The borough surveyor explained the 
details in the plans, 


The reconstructed Potter Bridge, Reydon, on 
the road from Southwold to Wrentham and 
Lowestoft, was opened for traffic last week. The 
new bridge stands on a foundation of concrete, 
with brick abutments and wings. The super- 
structure is of steel girders with buckled plates 
between, the whole being covered with concrete. 
The parapets are formed of cast-iron standards and 
wrought-iron rails, with brick piers and stone 
copes. The width of the roadway is 18ft. and the 
water-way is 14ft. The bridge was designed by 
and its erection carried out under the superin- 
tendence of, Mr. H. Miller, County Surveyor, the 
work of construction being done by Mr. W. J. 
Chilvers, of Wangford, the steel portions being 
supplied and fixed by Messrs, Knights and Stacy, 
of Harleston. 
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Erugineering Paotes, 


Tue Cornwatut Ramway.—The Great Western 


Railway are proceeding with the doubling of the 


Cornwall Railway. Tenders were recently 


invited for laying a second line of rails over the 


4> miles between Par and St. Austell. That con- 


tract has now been let to Mr. Strong, contractor, 


for about £7,000. Specifications and drawings 
are now to be seen at the offices at Millbank, 
Plymouth, for doubling the line between Lis- 
keard and Lostwithiel—about 144 miles. The 
tenders for this section are to be sent in by the 
end of October, and it is stipulated that the work 
shall be completed within twelve months. There 
will then remain the short section between Lost- 
withiel and Par in the way of a clear run from 
Liskeard to St. Austell. Here, however, there 
is a wooden viaduct to be rebuilt in stone, 


Dorz anp Cutntry Ramway.—The Totley 
tunnel of the Dore and Chinley line of the Mid- 
land Railway, which will connect Manchester and 
Sheffield by a better route, was pierced on Sunday 
evening, when the men working from the Shef- 
field side met those engaged in the work of 
excavating from the Padley Woodend. The tunnel 
will be the longest in the British Isles, with the 
single exception of that under the Severn. It is 
6,200 yards long, or over three and a half miles, 
and its working has taxed all the resources of 
engineering skill. The difficulties of setting have 
been exceptional. There are only four shafts, all 
situated within the first three-quarters of a mile. 
The remaining distance of two and three-quarter 
miles is at present without a shaft. In spite of 
this difficulty, which was increased by the fact 
that the height of the hill over the tunnel is, at 
its summit, 750ft., and 1,360ft. above sea level, a 
tunnel has been made straight from end to end. 
The work has been greatly impeded by inrushes 
of water, as the strata through which the boring 
took place favoured flooding. The tunnel, the 
roof of which is 20ft, high above the rails, is 27ft. 
broad, and will accommodate a double line of 
rails. It is being lined with brickwork. Atone 
portion of the Padley end stone was available, 
and was used for the walls, bricks being em- 
ployed for the roofing arch. A culvert runs from 
end to end. The gradient rises from the Sheffield 
side, so that a train at the Padley end will be 
76ft. higher than one at the Totley or Sheffield 
mouth. Most of the work has been carried out 
by air-drilling apparatus, the air being conveyed 
in din. pipes, and, as it escaped,. affording venti- 
lation for the workings. The Cowburn tunnel, 
two miles in length, will be finished this year, 
and it is expected that the whole line from Dore 
to Chinley will be opened for goods traffic about 
12 months hence. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


RotHERHAM,—The designs submitted by Mr. 
Richard J. Lovell, of 46, Queen Victoria-street, 
H.C., for the Rotherham public baths have been 
placed first, and those of Messrs. Magnall and 
Littlewood, of 29, Brown-street, Manchester, are 
awarded the second piace. We hope to illustrate 
the chosen design at an early date from the archi- 
tect’s drawings, which have been promised us. 


StockTon-on-Tres.—At a special meeting of 
the School Board for Stockton, held on Monday, 
the Higher Grade School Committee recom- 
mended, on the advice of Mr. E. R. Robson, 
F.S.A., architect to the Education Department, 
the adoption of the plans of Mr. J. M. Bottomley, 
of Middlesbrough, for a higher grade school. 
This was agreed to; but it was decided to obtain 
tenders for the main building only at present, 
and to omit the two wings. The cost of carrying 
out the plans in their entirety will be about 
£20,000, exclusive of the outlay on the site 
(£6,500). The cost of the buildings, exclusive 
of the site, was originally estimated at £10,000 by 
the board. 


Sr. Savrour’s, Sourawark.—In the com- 
petition (limited) for new baths and washhouses, 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the following were the 
competitors: — Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 
Messrs. Harnor and Pinches, Mr. Elkington, 
Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman, and Mr. Fras. J. Smith, 
of 178, Great George-street, S.W. Mr, Fras. J, 


Smith’s designs have been selected. We have 
not heard how the second and third premiums 
have been awarded. 
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Correspondence, 


MOTTISTON MANOR HOUSE ILLUS- 
TRATION. 


To the Editor of the Buruptne News. 

Str,—Among the medley in Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s book, Mr. Reginald Blomfield figures, I 
see, as a trenchant essayist, aiming ostensibly at 
truth in art, midst a ‘‘disingeauous,” “ un- 
licensed abuse” about the ‘‘impertinence’’ and 
the ‘‘bathos of professionalism ’’ which darkens 
the door of the ‘‘ orthodox professionable head- 
quarters” in Conduit-street, where art and science 
meet together and business proficiency is guaran- 
teed by Royal Charter. All this tall talk con- 
tributes but little really to anyone’s information, 
though, underlying much of the high-falutin, 
are a few truisms, such as the undoubted advan- 
tage of sketching constantly good specimens of 
old work. Mr. Blomfield’s own sketch of 
Mottiston Manor House, which you published 
last Friday, shows that he can draw, no doubt, 
with dash and feeling, if without any idea of 
distance in colour. The unfortunate part of his 
drawing, however, is its absolute disregard for 
hard facts; indeed, the relative proportion of 
things is as over done here as in his writing. 
He pretends to give a truthful view of the house 
among a series of old buildings from the Isle of 
Wight. The plan and elevation given below 
his sketch show at once how entirely misleading 
and incorrect it is. The east elevation gives the 
relative heights of the main building and the 
wing, the latter being much lower than the 
former. Mr. Blomfield, correcting works of 
the past as he goes along, alters all this, dodging 
in some darker shading in the upper part to 
modify the alteration. If he had not pretended 
that this sketch actually represented the house, 
no one could blame the draughtsman, but he has 
allowed his craze for art seemingly to tamper 
with his rectitude, making his study profess to 
be what it actually is not. Is professionalism 
answerable for this?—I am, &e., 

An Outp Ter Square. 


EPITAPHS. 


Sir,—I send you the following on Mr. 
Nightingale, Architect :— 

As the birds were the first of the architect kind, 

And are still better builders than men, ; 

What wonders may spring from a Nightingale’s mind, 

When St. Paul’s was produced by a Wren. 

Another, which, I think, is better known, is at 
Gateshead, and erected apparently to the 
memory of another architect :— 

Here lies Robert Trollop, 

Who made yon stones roll up ; 
When death took his soul up 
His body filled this hole up. 

This man was the architect, it is said, of the 
Exchange and Town Court of Newcastle. 

Was it not Pope who wrote the epigram on 
Sir John Vanbrugh ?— 

Lie heayy on him, earth ! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 

I don’t know whether any other architects 
have been thus permanently recorded, if so 
perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
acquaint us,—I am &c., 

October 20. Ep. A. Jotuyz, A.R.I.B.A. 


WALSALL PUBLIC BATHS COM- 
PHTITION. 

Srr,—I wrote to the Walsall borough gsur- 
vey, Mr. H. Middleton, on the subject of the 
proposed public baths, and drew his attention to 
the statement in your last week’s issue, that the 
selected architects in this competition had none 
ef them complied with the conditions of the 
competition. Mr. Middleton has replied to me 
this morning that the statements in the papers 
are incorrect. 

There is, therefore, some mistake one side or 
the other, and the only solution to the doubt will 
be for the council to publish the three selected 
designs. ; 

I wrote to the town clerk on the subject, and 
he has promised to put the matter before the 
town council. ; 

I shall be glad if you will insert the above 
information in your next for the benefit of the 
competitors in this competition.—I am, «c., 

October 25. A CompETiTon. 


Str,—As a competitor in the above competition, 
and also one who has complied strictly with the 


na 
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conditions of the competition, to say the least, it 
is most, discouraging to know that the selected 
designs are not the best of those sent in, and also 
that none of the selected designs have fulfilled 
the conditions of the competition. If this state- 
ment is not correct, it is clearly the duty of the 
Council to remove all doubt at once. 

There were 25 sets of plans sentin, and taking 
six weeks as the time spent by each competitor 
with an ordinary day’s work of ten hours per 
day, at the very low rate of, say, 2s. 6d. per hour, 
brings out the cost of one set to £45, so that 
£1,125 of labour has been spent upon these de- 
signs—considerably more than the proposed cost 
of the entire building. 

It is affirmed that:—1l. Two of the three 
premiated designs will not go on the land, the 
first encroaching on the land reserved by the 
council for the erection of shops. 2. The design 
placed third takes in 3ft. of land on the left-hand 
side of the site. 3. Neither the first nor the 
second designs has separate entrances to the 
female slipper-baths. 4. There is only one 
entrance to design No. 1, over which coals and 
everything have to be taken. 5. No provision 
for replacing the boilers is made. 

If the above are facts, then there has either 
been some unfairness, or there has been gross 
negligence in the selection of the best designs 
On the other hand, if the whole thing is a mis- 
representation, then it can be put right at once 
by publishing the selected designs in one of the 
building papers, which I have already suggested 
should be done. 

I am sure all architects who are in the habit of 
going in for competitions do not mind being 
beaten, providing the successful man has pro- 
duced something better, But if an inferior 
design is adopted, it is not only unfair to the 
competitors, but detrimental to the interests of 
the Walsall ratepayers.—I am, &c., 

ip tn Wiig 1 


‘* BRICKS.” 


Sm,—I am indebted to Mr. Wm. Theobalds 
for his letter in your last issue, corroborating the 
statements of my article, ‘‘ Bricks and Joints in 
Brickworks,’’ in the ‘‘ B. N.’’ of the 14th. inst. 
He is, however, in error in believing that Fletton 
bricks, by the process of machine pressure, have 
all moisture taken out of them; this has to be 
done by the ordinary process of drying and firing. 
I quite agree with him with repect to ‘‘a good 
hard London stock,’? and from personal experi- 
ence and observation, believe it to be almost 
inperishable—even in an atmosphere like that of 
London.—I am, &c., WALKER. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel at Leybourne, 
near Louth, was opened last week. It was designed 
by Mr. John Thompson, and built by Messrs. 
Harrison Brothers, of Louth. 


New Turkish baths at 461, Brixton-road, 8.W., 
were opened last week. Mr. W. A. Large, of 
Chester-square, was the architect, and Mr. 
King, of Vauxhall Bridge-road, the contractor. 


A new Roman Catholic church has just been 
commenced at Ilfracombe. It will consist of nave 
and apsidal chancel, 58ft. by 25ft., and will be 
built of blue Welsh stone, with Ham Hill stone 
dressings. 


The new Home for Female Inebriates at 2, Mill- 
bank, West Derby, Liverpool, was formally opened 
on Friday by Mrs. W.E. Gladstone. The premises, 
which will accommodate 22 persons, were pur- 
chased, and have been altered to serve their new 
purpose. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Eaton and Balfield, Tuebrook, under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Marmon, Sweeting-street, Liverpool. 


Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and Co. have intro- 
duced an installation of their latest improved com- 
bined automatic and mechanical system of ventila- 
tion into the Municipal Buildings of Oldham. 


Ata meeting of the committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the restoration of St. John’s Hast 
Parish Church, Perth, held on Monday, it was 
stated that the cost of the alterations will amount 
to £1,450. It was recommended that the work be 
gone on with at once. 


The London County Council discussed on Tues- 
day the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee in respect to the construction of a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand. The scheme 
was approved several months ago, but certain addi- 
tions were now proposed. Several of these points 
led to considerable discussion, but by narrow 
majorities all the recommendations wera adopted. 


Cox and 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10876.]—Cistern.—I have lately seen a lead-lined 
rain-water cistern, which was lined with new SIb. lead 
about six years ago, and which is now eaten away and 
perforated by small holesin a mostextraordinary manner. 
The rainwater has been passed through copper gutters 
and pipes, and thence into this cistern. Will someone 
kindly inform me if the fact that the water has come into 
contact with the copper has anything to do with the 
speedy decay of the lead, and if so, an explanation will 
greatly oblige !—Txoron. 


[10877..—Post -mortem Room. — Can anyone 
inform meas to the following, viz.: 1. Best material for 
floor of post-mortem room? 2. Best material, size, 
shape, &c., for table? 8. Ought wall to havea Portland 
cement or white glazed tile dado, about 4ft. high and 
plaster above!—H. G. W. 


REPLIES. 


[10873.] — Boasting. — If ‘‘One Who Wishes to 
Learn ’’ will visit a stonemason’s yard where /reestone is 
prepared he would be shown a broad chisel about an inch 
wide, called a ‘‘boaster.’? Faces—and, in good work, 
beds and joints—are finished with this tool, and the 
work is specified ‘‘ with boasted face, beds, and joints,”? 
as the case may be.—N. Joyoz. 


[10852.]—Tidal River Bath. —-Inreply to“N, B.D.’ 
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I inclose sketch as suggested, and thank him for his 
interest in the matter.—TipAL Wave. 

{10875.] -Drainage of Dwelling-Houses.— 
Owing to some error in transcribing or printing, the latter 
part of my question is stated incorrectly, and should read 
as follows: ‘*‘ It appears to me that the risk of unsealing 
the closet-trap by siphonage, evaporation by inconstant 
use, leakage through cracked earthenware, or other cause, 
is constant and great, and in such event the house becomes 
at once the exhaust for the drains.”’—P. 

[10869.]—Tennis Courts.—I should say cement on 
concrete would be better for the floor than gravel. Port- 
land stone paving is often used. The best size for court 
is said to be 110ft. long, 40ft. wide, and 30ft. high, I pre- 
sume I haye understood the question aright !—G, H. 


i A Se 


The opening of the new School of Applied Art at 
the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, took place on 
Friday night. Lord Kingsburgh presided. Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, director of the new school, gave 
an address, explaining its aims and objects, and 
the points whence it differed from existing art 
schools. Other speakers were Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, A.R.S A., Mr. J. Birnie Rhind, and Mr. W. 
Wybrow Robertson. 


A mission church and church institute is being 
erected at Kemblesworth, a rising colliery village, 
Durham, the foundation stone of which was laid on 
Monday week. The buildings are being erected in 
red facing bricks with stone dressings, ia the Karly 
English style, from designs by Mr. J. Gibson Cowe, 
architect, Fence Houses, at a cost of about £1,200, 
the contract for the whole of the work being let to 
Mr. Jennings, Chester-le-Street. 


Anew Roman Catholic Church at Bassalleg, near 
Newport, Mon., was opened last week. It is built 
of blue Pennant stone, with freestone dressings, and 
consists of nave, sanctuary, and organ chamber. 
There is a bell turret. Seating accommodation is 
furnished for 150 persons, and attached are the 
resident priest’s house and a class-room. The 
architect was Mr, Gardner, of Newport, and the 
builder Mr. L, Hall, Maindee. The cost was £1,000. 


At a meeting of the executive council of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Association, held on Friday, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Algernon Graves in- 
formed the council that his late father, Mr. Henry 
Graves, the well-known print publisher, of Pall 
Mall, had, by his will, bequeathed ten valuable oil- 
paintings, all Shakespearian subjects, and 100 
engravings, forming the Boydell Collection, to the 
Memorial Association, the pictures and engravings 
forming part of a loan collection now in the 
Memorial Gallery. Mr. Algernon Graves also 
presented as his own gift a painting of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Garrick, by Zoffany. 
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STREET WORKS EXPENSES. 


S° important is the Street Works Act, 1892, 
that it may be usefully referred to once 
more for the special purpose of directing attention 
to the clauses it contains as to the expenses of 
paving and making good new streets. Beyond 
the old power of recovering apportioned expenses 
summarily as before, section 13 now makes 
these expenses a charge upon the premises in a 
clear and unmistakable way with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. It further pro- 
vides that the urban authority shall have all the 
same powers and remedies for the recovery of 
such sum and interest under the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881, and otherwise, as if they were 
mortgagees having powers of sale and lease, and 
of appointinga receiver. Inorderthatan authentic 
record of these matters may beavailable, the clause 
goes on to provide that the urban authority shall 
keep a register of all charges under this Act, 
and of payments made thereunder, which is to be 
open for inspection by the public for a fee of 
one shilling in respect of each name or property 
searched for, while copies of the register are to be 
supplied on proper payment. This is, of course, 
the right way of doing the business, and when 
this is in order, any intending purchaser or 
mortgagee will be able to discover by a simple 
search whether or not the road, &c., has been 
paved and paid for, or whether any and what 
sum remains charged on the premises. 

Section 15 gives the urban authority power to 
resolve to contribute the whole or a portion of 
the expenses of private street works out of the 
district fund. This clause apparently places it 
in the power of such boards to pay half, or some iF 
of the cost of paving, out of the rates; and 
there may be cases in which suzh a course of 
conduct might be desirable and advantageousin _ 
the public interest. By section 16 the urban 
authority is to have the apportioned expenses, 
which would otherwise fall upon churches, 
chapels, or other places of public worship, or the 
burial grounds attached, and which are to be 
exempted from such expenses where they are 
already exempt from poor rates. Again, in 
section 22 we have a new and special provision 
to the effect that no railway or canal company 
shall be deemed to be an owner or occupier for 
the purpose of this Act, which only abuts but ~ 
does not communicate with streets that are 
chargeable with these private street expenses. 
This clause is guarded with provisions, and is not 
to apply to streets in existence on the adoption of 
the Act. But, all the same, it isa striking change 
in the law, as they have hitherto been liable for 
such improvement expenses; and though some- 
times fair, it might often work out very hardly 
upon adjoining owners. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 

Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burtpine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. wll 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCH. 


Serious CHARGE AGarinst A BurmpErR.—At West 
London Police-court on Tuesday Frederick Ban- 
yard, a builder, was brought up on remand charged 
with the commission of certain offences under sec- 
tion 11 of the Debtors Act, 1882. In the early 
part of the year 1882 the prisoner was in partner- — 
ship with a man named George Pearce. They 
traded as builders and contractors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Willesden, and it was alleged that a 
sum of £100 was obtained from a Mr. Memory, 
who had employed them to erect stables and other 
buildings, for the purpose of paying the workmen. 
The men were, however, not paid, and on the same 
day the furniture of both partners was removed, 
Subsequently proceedings in bankruptcy were — 
taken, but no information was given by the 
debtors. Pearce was apprehended shortly after- 
wards, and was convicted. Banyard could not be 
found, and it was only recently, when he failed in 
another name, that he could be found. Mr. Grain 
asked the magistrate to commit the prisoner for the 
non-discovery of the £100, and the non-delivery of 
the furniture. He said there would be an indict- 
ment for conspiracy. The prisoner was commi 
for trial, bail being allowed. Z 

In nEC. R. Gurr.—Charles Richard Gurr, builder, 
against whom a receiving order was granted on 
7th inst., states that in March, 1891, having then 
about £200 capital, he commenced the erection of 
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houses at St. Dunstan’s-road, Fulham, but was 
eventually unable to carry them out. In or about 
December following the properties were realised, 
and, after payment of the advances, the net pro- 
ceeds were applied in making payments to his un- 
secured creditors, in pursuance of a com position 
arrangement previously come to. He states that 
he was previously and has since been’ employed in 
his trade as a foreman bricklayer, taking sub- 
contracts. He attributes his insolvency to loss 
(£400 to £500) by the building speculation, and to 
loss in respect of a house at Shirland-road, 
Paddington. The statement of affairs discloses 
gross liabilities £1,060, of which £720 are unsecured, 
without available assets. The debtor makes no 
proposal, and has been adjudged bankrupt. 


Poor Concretz.—At Lambeth Police-court on 
October 19th, Charles Watts, builder, Lower 
Kennington-lane, appeared in answer to five 
summonses, issued by Mr. Ellis Marsland, district 
surveyor for Camberwell, for having, in the con- 
struction of houses in Worlingham-road, East 
Dulwich, covered the site with other than a layer 
of good concrete at least 6in. in thickness. Mr. 
Biron, who had personally visited the houses, 
pointed out to the defendant that the material 
should be absolutely impervious to moisture. He 
ordered the defendant to pay a fine of 20s. and 2s. 
costs on the first summons, and a fine of 1s. and 2s. 
costs on each of the other summonses. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE AGAINST A LocaL 
Boarp Surveyor.—Oa Tuesday week at the South- 
port Petty Sessions Mr. Thomas Lloyd, surveyor 
to the Southport Local Board, was charged at the 
instance of Mr. 8. Zachery Lloyd, J.P., with steal- 
ing one load of clay, of the valueof 1s., from Areley 
Wood. When the case was called, complainant's 
solicitor said he wished to withdraw, as he now 
understood that the clay, which was the subject of 
the summons, was used for the purposes of the 
Local Board, and not for the private use of the 
defendant. His client had suffered great depreda- 
tions by reason of persons taking sand and clay, 
and the bailiff, on information given, saw the 
defendant and asked him what he had been taking 
the clay for, and then he offered to pay for it. 
Investigations since made showed that the clay was 
needed for public purposes, and not for the private 
use of the defendant. He wasinstructed to ask that 
he should be allowed to withdraw thesummons, andif 
necessary they would proceed against the defendant 
fer trespass. Defendant’s solicitor said the alleged 
robbery took place on September 20, and the 
summons was not taken out till September 30, so 
_ that ample time for consideration was given. His 
client had a complete and overwhelming answer to 
the charge, and if all the facts had come out 
before the Court, they would have felt the greatest 
indignation against the prosecutor. Case dismissed, 
with costs to defendants, 


Ty RE J. H. Garpzn.—At the Brighton County 
Court on Friday application was made for the dis- 
charge of a debtor, John Henry Gardner, of 5, 
Quaeen’s-road, builder. His solicitor said the chief 
liabilities were incurred in connection with a brick- 
field, at Harrow, debtor having reason to believe he 
would be financed by a solicitor. Since the failure 
of the brickfield there were no debts which could 
be attributed to debtor's trading when knowing he 
was insolvent. Judge Martineau said he found 
continued trading to the end of 1889, when debtor 
was unquestionably insolvent ; he found that books 
had not been kept, and that debts had been in- 
curred while debtor had no reasonable expectation 
of paying them. There were liabilities of £3,297 
and assets #i/, and he did not think debtor should 
be allowed to go into business at once. The order 
would be one of five years’ suspension, or for dis- 
charge forthwith on 10s, in the pound being paid. 


Empioyers’ Lraprrry Act. —On Thursday, 
‘Oct. 20, at the Clerkenwell County Court, before 
Judge Eddis and a jury, Willick Sellick, navvy, 
sued E. ©. Woodhead, builder and contractor, of 
1, Alexandra-villas, Alexandra Park-road, for 
£240, compensation for injuries, under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. The plaintiff claimed 
damages for injuries sustained by him by the fall- 
ing of a wall on him at certain buildings in the 
course of being pulled down by the defendant, in 
Gromer-street, Grays’ Inn-road, in J anuary last. 
The wall fell on the plaintiff's legs, and since the 
ae he has been unable to follow his occupa- 
ion. 
for £180. 


Bap Morrar.—At Bromley Petty Sessions last 
week, George Pullen, builder, Penge, was sum- 
moned at the instance of the Beckenham L»cal 
Board for using mortar in building certain houses 
there which was not of the constituent parts pre- 
seribed by the local board's by-laws. Evidence 
was given to show that the mortar used by defendant 
coatained under 4 per cent. of lime, the remainder 
being loamy fibrous matter, and entirely devoid of 
sharp sand. After the testimony of Mr. Carston, 
A.I.C.E., surveyor to the board, who took samples 
of the mortar while the premises were in course of 
oon ‘ructio>, Dr. Adame, county analyst, said good 


The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff | 


mortar was composed of one part of good lime to 


three of sharp sand as a minimum. None of the 
numerous samples taken from the defendant’s 


building contained more than 10 per cent. of lime, 
and they broke off like snuff. Evidence was given 


to show that the mortar was good in the opinion of 
working bricklayers, but the Bench decided to 


inflict a penalty of £17 15s. 6d., including expenses, 
or 28 days. Defendant said he could not pay. 


Is A Grass House a Buriprnag ?—CorPoRATION 


or LEICESTER v. FRANK Brown.—(Appeal Court, 
October 23, before Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. 


Justice Hawkins )—This was an appeal by way of 


special case stated against a conviction for building 
a certain wooden building, with a glass front, 


beyond the front main wall of a house, without 


having obtained the written consent of the urban 
sanitary authority, as provided by the 156th section 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. Frank Brown, 
the appellant, was a photographer, and carried 


on his business in a house at the corner of 


the London-road and Coburg-street, Leicester. 
On April 26 this year he put up a structure 
30ft. beyond the front of his house. This wasa 
glass case, in which he placed photographs as an 
advertisement to his business, which was carried on 
in the house. The case was of wood, 9ft. Gin. long, 
3ft. wide from back to front, and 7ft. high. It was 
roofed over, and had a glass front and a door to 
enter by at one end. The structure was fastened to 
the ground by four posts, forming part of the 
structure, and let into the ground to the 
depth of Yin. to 12in. The structure was 
large enough for a man to walk about in- 
side. The house itself had no shop window on the 
side on which this structure was, and it served as 
such. The magistrates held that this structure was 
a building within section 3 of 51 and 52 Vict. 
chap. 32, and convicted the appellant. Mr. Raw- 
linson for Brown, cited a number of decisions in 
actions in which structures had not been held to be 
buildings—‘‘ Moore v. Williams,’’ ‘‘Stevens v. 
Gourley,’’ ‘‘Slaughter v. Mayor of Sunderland,”’ 
‘‘Brown v. Local Board of Holyhead.’”’ Mr. 
Toller, for the respondents, the corporation, 
argued that this structure came within the 
spirit of the Act, and relied on the case 
of ‘‘St. George’s, Hanover-square v. Sparrow.” 
Mr. Baron Pollock said that the conviction must 
be confirmed. No authority had been cited that in 
any way fettered the Court’sdiscretion. In ‘‘ Hib- 
bert v. Acton Local Board” there was an expression 
of opinion that a conservatory was not a building, 
but that was on the construction of an Act 
which provided for the solidity of buildings which 
should be erected, and provided that they should 
be solidly built of brick or stone. Such a 
provision, if construed to apply to a conservatory, 
would make them useless, and prevent their 
being erected. The case in which a wooden 
movable pay-box was decided not to be a building 
was on the ground of its movable character and 
nature. Inthe present case the building was not 
movable, but its object was to assist in the carrying 
out of the business of a photographer. The object 
of the Act in using the words ‘‘ house or building ”’ 
seemed to contemplate such a structure, for it was to 
keep a free passage of light and air in the street. 
Everybody knew the sort of erections that were to 
be seen in urban districts, sometimes being cages for 
keeping animals or birds, and these might possibly 
not be buildings; but a structure of the dimensions 
of this one might be. It was not removable, being 
sunk into the ground. Mr. Justice Hawkins: If I 
were here to decide asa juor whether this was a 
building or not, I might come to a different con- 
clusion ; but, as the law says, if there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether it is a building the magis- 
trates are to decide, and as they have exercised a 
reasonable discretion, and come to a reasonable 
conclusion, I do not think it ought to be interfered 
with. It is difficult to draw a line, and each case 
must depend on its own circumstances as to what is 
a building. 


So — 


New blocks of constabulary barracks are being 
erected facing the municipal building at Bradford. 
They will accommodate upwards of 100 men, and 
are provided with recreation rooms and baths, as 
well as the necessary dormitories and drill courts, 
The buildings are of plain brickwork, with no orna- 
mentation. 


The other day the directors of the North-Hastern 
Railway Company, accompanied by their engineer, 
Mr. Harrison, had a thorough inspection of the 
new line of railway now being constructed from 
Annfield Plain to a junction of the Team Valley 
line between Chester-le-Street and Birtley. Messrs. 
Whittaker, contractors, of Leeds, have the work in 
hand, and the railway, when completed next year, 
will provide travelling facilities to what has hitherto 
been a part of Durham County rather difficult of 
access. The lines, which are to be double, will be 
seven and a half miles long, and will pass Annfield 
Plain, Shield Row, Beamish, and Pelton, with 
stations at each of these plac-s, to the Team Valley 
Junction. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


DurHAm.—The ‘altar-tomb erected as a canotaph 
memorial to the late Dr. Lightfoot, was unveiled in 
the choir of the cathedral on Thursday in last week. 
The monument, which is in the style of the fifteenth 
century, is composed of alabaster, with moulded 
base, string, and cornice of a dark-grey marble. It 
contains panels of alabaster, three in each side, and 
one at each end, all filled with moulded and cusped 
quatrefoils bearing shields charged with the arms of 
the diocese of Durham, Lightfoot, and Durham and 
Lightfoot impaled. The marbie cornics has, in 
brass let into it, an inscription in Latin from the 
pen of the Bishop of the Diocese. Above the 
cornice is laid the effigy, in white marble, of the late 
Bishop, who is represented in the episcopal robes, 
the hands foldei over the breast, the feet resting 
against three books, The model for tha effizy was 
made by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, Bart., and was 
nearly finished at the time of his sudden death, after 
which the work was taken up and completed by 
Mr, Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. Ths altar-tomb has 
been made by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of 
London, from the design of the Cathedral architect, 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A , M.A. 


Oxrorp.—A ehamberisin course of construction at 
University College, Oxford, for the reception of the 
Shelley Memorial, presented by Lady Shelley. A cast 
of the monument itself was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy this year. It is the work of Mr. Oaslow 
Ford, A.R.A. The chamber, which is designed by 
Mr. Basil Champneys, the architect, is being made 
in that part of the college that lies between the old 
buildings and what are called the new, behind a 
long piece of wail on the High-street. The cham- 
ber will not be visible from the street, as it will be 
sunk below the level of the ground. It will be 
lighted at one end from a glass cupola, beneath 
which the monument will rest. At the other end 
will be a platform for the spectators. Mr. Ford’s 
work consists of a figure in white marble of the 
poet as he may be supposed to have lain when 
washed up by the sea. It is on a bronze pedestal, 
supported by lions, bet ween which a muse is seated. 
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CHIPS. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced 
between E. Richards and F. P. Harrison, under the 
style of Richards and Harrison, of Torquay, 
architects. 


The well-known Tolbooth Free Church, Edin- 
burgh, has been sold to the Scottish banks for a 
‘‘clearing-house,” for the sum of £14,000. 


The Bishop of Chichester laid, on Friday, the 
foundation-stone of a tower and ante-chapel at St. 
John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, one of the schools of 
Canon Wocdard’s foundation. A sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Southwell. 


The new public park at Colchester was opened on 
Monday by the Lord Mayor of London. Tae park 
comprises the ground round the Castle, together 
with the contiguous meadows which lead down to 
the river, the entire area being about 17 acres. 


The redecoration and cleansing of the roof of the 
City Guildhall has just been completed. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Mowlem, under the 
direction of Mr. A, Murray, the city surveyor. 


The new municipal buildings at Saltcoats, N.B., 
erected at a cost of £4,000, was opened on Friday. 


At the restoration of St. John’s Churex, Mil- 
bourne Port, near Sherborne, in 1867, under Mr. 
Henry Hall, of Doughty-stree', W.C., the Ham 
Hill stone capitals to the arcades and the blocks 
supporting the external pinnacles were left un- 
carved. Funds have recently been raised for the 
compl tion of the work, which has been carried 
out from Mr. Hall’s desigas by Messrs. Harry Hema 
and Son, of Exeter, 


The m gistrate at the Wandsworth Police-court 
on Wednesday week imposed fines amounting in 
the aggregate to £21 14s. upon an owner of cottages 
in White-square, Clapham, for neglecting to put 
his property in a sanitary condition. The defendant 
had rendered himself liable to penalties of £420. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Bangor City Council the plans 
of a new pier it is proposed to construct at Garth 
were submitted by Messrs. Mayo, Manchester. 


The new flagstaff which is to bear the Royal 
Standard at Windsor Castle was successfully stepped 
on Saturday afternoon. Four Maundy coins ob- 
tained from the Mint were deposited under the butt 
before it was lowered into position. Five days 
were occupied in the preparations and in the lifting of 
the flagstaff to its elevated position on the Round 
Tower, the work, which was difficult and trying, 
having been superintended by the Castle master 
gunner. The pole is72ft. in height, and is of Oregon 
pine. 

The Society of Merchant Venturers have voted 
£1,000 as their contribution to the restoration of 
Bristol Cathedral. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ABERDEEN.—The town council of Aberdeen have 
adopted a report by Mr. Gale, C.E., for improving 
the supply of water to the city. Under the scheme 
filters will be constructed at Invercannie at an esti- 
mated cost of £30,000; a settling pond, £20,000; 
distributing mains £17,000; and service reservoir at 
Kittybrewster, £5,000—the total estimated outlay 
being £72,000. The works will be carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Dyack, burgh sur- 
veyor. It was resolved that a Bill should be pro- 
moted in the ensuing session of Parliament seeking 
power (1) to compel the County Council of Aber- 
deenshire to treat by irrigation the sewage of all 
the villages along the course of the Dee, and (2) to 
provide proper fiiter beds and settling ponds for the 
whole supply of the city. The committee further 
resolved to institute a thorough investigation as to 
the present excessive waste of water and the means 
for its prevention, since in this way a considerable 
saving of expenditure could be effected. 


BALMORAL AND RIveR Poiiurion.—It should 
at once be said that Balmoral has fared somewhat 
unfortunately in connection with the question of 
the pollution of the Dee. It was the only mansion 
house against which complaint was made when 
others were offending quite as badly, and it is the 
only place, mansion house, or village where any- 
thing has really been done to remedy or mitigate 
the evil. It was not denied that pollution existed 
at Balmoral. But when complaint was made, Dr. 
Profeit, Her Majesty’s Commissioner, had a report 
drawn up by a resident engineer, and by an eminent 
consulting engineer, Professor Ivison Macadam, of 
Edinburgh, and at once set afoot ‘the best prac- 
ticable and available means to render harmless the 
sewage matter.’? A considerable sum has been 
spent in these operations, and it is only fair to say 
that there is no doubt whatever that a Rivers Pol- 
lution Commissioner would pass the new arrange- 
ments as sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
Act. 


HAUXLEY AND Toaston Water Suprry.—The 
new waterworks for the townships of Hauxley and 
Togston, in the Alnwick Union, have just been 
completed for therural sanitary authority. A new 
settle-well and 25,000-gallon covered service reser- 
voir has been built near the 21-gallon spring, and 
over eight miles of din. and 3ia. cast-iron socket 
pipes have been laid down to supply a population of 
1,600. The main was laid across the River Coquet, 
at the paved ford near Warkworth Mill, when 
the water was only a few inches deep at the 
time. The first four pipes were jointed together 
and then laid in the river with one loose end on the 
land and the socket end supported just above the 
water, and then the fifth pipe was jointed on and 
then let into the water, leaving the end out ready 
for the sixth pipe. This process was repeated with 
each pipe, the men working in the water, until the 
river was crossed with 24 pipes in all. The open 
end on the north bank was then connected to the 
main with a loose collar, and on the southern bank 
the pipe laying proceeded in the usual manner, 
The works have been executed by Mr. John Carrick, 
of Durham, from plans prepared by Mr. M, Temple 
Wilson, of Alnwick, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. 
Huston, of Caton, was clerk of the works. 


OLDHAM.—Mr, Arnold Taylor, C.E., an in- 
spector under the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Oldham, on 
Friday, into an application made to them by the 
corporation for leave to borrow £200,000, to be 
expended on sewerage works. The works pro- 
posed to be constructed comprise a system of sewers 
passing around the boundaries of Oldham, with the 
object of intercepting the existing sewers, and con- 
veying the sewags thus intercepted to a site ad join- 
ing the site of the sewage works of the Chadderton 
Local Board, where it will be dealt with by filtra- 
tion. This scheme has keen prepared by Mr. Law, 
C.E., of London. Practically no opposition was 
raised at the inquiry to the works proposed, or to 
the borrowing of the money by the corporation, 
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A discovery of Roman remains has just been 
made at Westermains Sandpit, near Kirkintilloch, 
about 7 yards behind the line of the Roman wall, 
The finds include a cist of sandstone, a vase of 
reddish clay, a spearhead, and some human bones. 


The employés of David Davies, builder, of 
Cardiff, who are now engaged in the erection of 
the new town hall and market hall for Tredegar, 
dined together at the Tredegar Arms Hotel on 
Friday night. Among those who responded to 
toasts were Mr. Davies and the clerk of works, Mr. 
Edward Morgan. 


Sir George Humphry, Professor of Surgery at 
Cambridge University, has presented to his native 
town of Sudbury, Saffolk, a portrait of himself and 
a portrait of Mr. G. W. Andrewes, who has been an 
alderman of the borough from the passing of the 
= Fame om Corporations Acts in 1835, and was its 
mayor both in the year ef the Queen’s accession and 
of her Jubilee, 
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Ou Office Table, 


Mr. Aston Wess, the hon. secretary of the 
R.I.B.A., has resigned in consequence of his 
inability to attend to the duties of the office, owing 
to the great pressure of his professional work. 
The council have nominated Mr. William 
Emerson, a member of the council, to the vacant 
office, and the election, which is little likely to 
be contested, will be announced on November 
21. A more popular or able hon. secretary than 
Mr. Aston Webb has never held office, and Mr. 
Emerson will in every way make a worthy 
successor to the post. 

AnotHEer step has been taken this week 
towards the acquirement for the people of the 
Albert Palace at Battersea. It will be re- 
membered that this handsome building, which 
cost for erection £150,000, and is only separated 
by a roadway from Battersea Park, was recently 
offered for sale at £20,000. While the local 
authorities were hesitating as to whether the rate- 
payers would endorse their action if they purchased, 
an anonymous donor offered to buy the palace 
if the Battersea Vestry and the London County 
Council would undertake its maintenance. The 
Battersea Vestry held a special meeting on 
Wednesday evening to consider the question, 
and by a large majority decided to vote their 
quota. The London County Council can now 
scarcely decline to do the rest, and we should 
hope the acquisition of the Palace for the benefit 
of the public may now be regarded as a settled 
fact. 


Ir is expected that the work of removing 
Alfred Stevens’s monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, from the Consistory Chapel at 
St. Paul’s to a space beneath the easternmost 
arch on the north side of the nave of that cathe- 
dral, will be completed early in 1893. The work 
of reconstruction will be begun in about a fort- 
night’s time. The work of removal has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Penrose, 
Surveyor of the Fabric. Mr. George Shaw, 
who has acted as mason, has had the invaluable 
aid of Mr. F. Doughty, who worked with Alfred 
Stevens for five and a half years, and who 
practically put up the monument. The bronzes 
have been removed by Mr. Young, the founder 
who cast them. From an anonymous friend, Sir 
Frederic Leighton has received a cheque for 

300, the sum needed to complete the amount 
necessary for the removal of the monument. 


We regret to learn that the Legislative Council 
of Victoria has rejected the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Bill promoted by the Royal Victorian Insti- 
tute of Architects on its second reading. 
Nominally the opposition was promoted on the 
ground that the measure would create another 
close profession or trades-union, the present 
majority of the Council priding itself on being 
the special guardian of freedom of contract; but 
the discussion revealed that the real opponents 
of the Bill were the Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Association, who feared that such a law would 
militate against their interests. Some architects 
also thought the Bill too stringent, and objections 
were raised in the course of the discussion to 
clauses 39 and 43, one of which provided that 
after six months from the appointment of the 
Registration Council, no person not registered as 
an architect should be able to recover any charge 
for professional services, while the other stipu- 
lated that after the same period no expert evi- 
dence should be given in courts of law, unless by 
special consent, except by registered architects. 
The feeling against professionalism seems to be 
general just now in the Victorian Legislative 
Council, for only a few weeks ago the Medical 
Bill was rejected on similar grounds. We are 
informed by correspondents in Melbourne that 
the present government is by no means firmly 
established, and next session an amended Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill will be introduced under 
more favourable auspices. 


Str Jonn B. Moncxron, town clerk of the 
City of London, in presenting the prizes and 
certificates granted by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, London, to the students in the 
plumbers’ classes at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle, said he knew and appre- 
ciated a piece of good plumbing, for a piece of 
bad plumbing was a very insanitary and a very 
bad thing. Of all craftsmen, he supposed the 
plumber was the man who worked most in the 
dark. He burrowed behind walls and under 
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ground, and was, in fact, so to speak, always out 
of sight. There was, perhaps, no trade which 
afforded such opportunities for ‘‘ scamping work,” 
and there was no craft the work of which, if 
scamped or badly executed, was so utterly 
dangerous to humanity. Therefore, he thought 
it was fair to draw the logical conclusion that 
there were few crafts which were more important 
to the well-being of the public if properly carried 
out than the plumber’s craft. Men who were 
conscientious in that work could therefore feel 
that their good work was appreciated. 


————__ ¢ =r 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEX. 


Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ Notes on the 
Application of an Architectural Educa- 
tion,’ by William Young. 7.39 p.m 
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The Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
Street, W.; and 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W 


The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA TION COURSES of LECTURES, 
CLASSES, and STUDIO INSTRUCTION are now commencing. 


The Courses are both Elementary and Advanced, and are designed 
to provide a sound professional education, supplementary to that to 
be obtained by the prevailing system of pupilage. The Course, which 
is in four divisions, is progressive and consecutive, and the instruc- 
tion is given by Lecturers and Instructors of known ability. 


Diviston I. - 
LECTURES and CLASSES.—The Orders of Greek and Roman 
Architecture, Building Materials, Perspective, Physics. 
THE STUDIO. — Drawing from Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elementary Construction, Plane 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 


Drvisron IL. 


LECTURES and CLASSES.—English Architecture, Materials, 
Elementary Ornament and Colour Decoration, Strength of Materials, 


Stresses and Strains. 

THE STUDIO.—Designs based upon Ancient Examples, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawings of Examples of Elemeatary Construction, Solid 
Geometry, Criticism Meetings. 


Division Ul. 

LECTURES and CLASSES.—The History of Architecture, Materials, 
Colour Decoration, Sanitary Science as applied to Drainage and 
Water Supply. 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Build- 
ings, Freehand Drawing from Casts, Perspective and Sciography, 
Constructive Masonry, Criticism Meetings. 


Drvyiston IV. 

LECTURES and CLASSES, — The History of Architecture ; 
Sanitary Science—including Ventilation, Lighting and Heating, — 
Painting, Sculpture; other Arts allied to Architecture; Professiona 
Practice—including Legislative Enactments relating to Building 
Contracts. 

THE STUDIO.—The Design and Construction of Modern Buildings, 
Freehand Drawing from Casts, Drawings of Ancient Buildings from 
actual measurement, Graphic Statics and Perspective, Criticism 


Meetings. 
EXTRA SUBJECTS, 

LECTURES and CLASSES,—Plane and Solid Geometry, Geology, 
Mensuration, Land Surveying and Levelling, Chemistry of Building 
Materials, Quantity Surveyin ;—including the Preparation of Esti- 
mates, Discussion Section. 

THE STUDIO.—Sketching and Measuring, 
Colour Class, Water Colour Class, Modelling. 


A Pamphlet, containing full particulars of the curriculum, may be 
obtained free on application to the Hon. Secs., at 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, W. Fees must be paid in advance, and 
passes may be obtained at the Offices of the Assoviation, betweem 
Ten a.m. and Seyen p.m, 

ERNEST S. GALE. 
F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, 


Elementary Water 


} Hon, Secs. 
_———- 2 9 —____ 


OHIPS. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced as. 
between A. G. Lavender and J. Wells, of Glass- 
house-strest, Piccadilly-circus, architects and sur- 
veyors. 


The Glasgow Police Commissioners decided on 
Monday to erect baths and washhouses for Spring- 
burn district on a site in Wellfield-street, at an 
estimated cost of £11,000, 


The local board of Smethwick have approved of 
plans prepared by Messrs. Harris and Harris, of 
Birmingham, for the completion of the sewage of 
West Smethwick. The present works will involve 
a further cost of £5,000, bringing the total outlay fo 
about £20,000. 


New offices are being built at Blackburn for the 
proprietors of the Northern Daily Telegraph. The 
premises occupy a corner site, and are 7 with 
red bricks, with buff terracotta dressings, while the 
roofs are covered with green slates. essrs, Stones 
and Gladwell, of Blackburn, are the architects, and 
Messrs. Highton and Son, of the same town, are 
the contractors. The outlay on building and 
machinery will exceed £20,000. 


The death occurred at Padstow, last week, of 
Mr. James Vivian, retired builder of that town. 
Deceased, who was in his 80th year, had takenan 
active; part in all public movements in the town, 
and for about 60 years had been a worker among 
the local Wesleyans, He was vic3-chairman of the 
Padstow Local Board, and had also. served on the 
local school board. : 


The Town Council of Birkenhead have confirmed 
the arrangement made with Mr. T. ©. Thorburn, 
the borough surveyor, who has retired, that he 
shall be appointed consulting surveyor at a salar 
of £250 a year. They have decided to offer candi- 
dates for the vacant office a commencing salar of 
£500 clear of all office expenses, but with no claim 
for superannuation or pension in the future. 
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“PHoTo-TINT? by James Akerman.6, Queen Square. London.W.C. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


AS BUILDERS, 


O* the 18th of last month, as we reported 

in our issue of the 21st ult., the London 
County Council resolved to become their own 
builders for the erection of artisans’ dwellings 
for housing the persons displaced by the 
formation of the approaches to the Blackwall 
What, the question naturally 
arises, has driven the Council to determine 
Is it a question of 
economy ?—or is it that the Council have 
found difficulties in obtaining tenders from 
contractors, since they have imposed certain 
clauses in their contracts referring to rates 
of wages, hours of work, and trades unions ? 
Weare inclined to think there is more in 


Tunnel. 


upon this course ? 


this than at first meets the eye. The con- 


tractors do not like the terms of contract ; so 
the Council say, ‘‘then leave them alone, 


and we will be our own contractors.” 


The step which the governing municipal 
body of London has taken is one of the 
gravest importance, and whether or not the 
difficulty of obtaining tenders has been the 
immediate cause of bringing this question to 


a climax, certain it is that the “labour” 


party of the Council have cried out for the 
since the 


‘‘municipal workshop” ever 
formation of the Council. We cannot pre- 


tend to determine whether the Council, by 
entering into building operations, is going 


beyond its duties as an administrative body, 


as pointed out by one of its members, but 


one thing is certain, that the internal ad- 


ministration of the Council will have to be 
altered to meet the 


very considerably 
demands of the working of a “building de- 


partment” which must arise if the work of 
the Council is to be carried out with that 
efficiency and perfection which some of its 
members contend can alone be acquired by 


abolishing the contractor. 


The only department of the Council that 
can at all cope with this additional work 
(which is to be thrust upon the shoulders of 
the officials, without much consideration of 


its magnitude) is the architect’s department. 


Now, are the Council about to request their 
architect to become their master builder ? or 


are the Council going to create a new depart- 
ment for the carrying on of this work? 
Waatever is done in the present instance, if 
the Council become permanently their own 
builders, then they must have a building 
department apart from the architect’s depart- 
ment. 

‘When we consider that the works under 
the control of this body already include such 
vast undertakings as the bridges, tunnels, 
sewers, ferry boats, artisans’ dwellings, 
street improvements, lunatic asylums, &c., 
it will be seen that the Council will become 
the employers of large armies of labourers 
ind artisans for the execution of the work 
which has heretofore been performed by 
sontract. The actual building work is small 
sompared with the engineering works that 
nust be executed by them, and the same 
juestions arise in connection with this 
lepartment as with the architect’s. The 
volicy of this municipal body in passing 
he resolution to build itself has been severely 
hallenged in the daily press. Oue writer to 
he Standard complains that the Council 
rill not be able to tind any officer competent 
» take the place of the contractor, and take 
ich means and make use of such checks as 
ill prevent the attempts at peculation and 
»bbery that” — states this writer — ‘are 
ways made in connection with the expendi- 


ture of large sums of money on works.” 
Steck: ‘* However honest,” he goes on, 
‘“‘or conscientious agents may be, they are 
not so keenly alive to the interests of their 
employers as a contractor is to his own in- 
terest, and, besides, a contractor is always 
much more on the look-out for delinquencies 
of the character above described than any 
agent can be. ‘Then, all agents are not 
honest, steady, and reliable, and a contractor 
has to keep a close watch upon these men 
to see that they do their duty. What in- 
dividual can the County Council find who 
can possibly pay the same attention to all 
these matters that a contractor does whose 
personal fortune is at stake? I venture to 
say that this rara avis in terris cannot be 
found, because he does not, in fact, exist. 
Everyone who has had actual experience in 
the carrying out of works knows that when a 
workman is in the employ of a company or a 
public body for day’s wages he will not do 
nearly as much work as he will do for an 
individual,” 

Thisunwarranted and wholesale condemna- 
tion of the officers of public bodies did not 
go unanswered, for one signing himself ‘‘ An 
Officer of the Council”’ entirely refuted these 
statements, and pointed out that ‘‘ such rare 
aves not only exist, but are plentiful, and the 
Council have such at present on their staff, 
and one at least I know who has already been 
honoured by their confidence to carry out the 
erection of a small building in the vicinity of 
London, and although his ‘ personal fortune’ 
is not at stake, he is sufficiently honest to 
look after the work as if it were.” 

We cannot say how far the Council are 
right in taking this step. We are, however, 
fully cognisant of the vast magnitude of the 
question, and fear the individual members 
of the Council have not all grasped the details 
of the proposed reformation in the execution 
of their public works. There is great truth 
in what Sir John Lubbock said in warning 
to the Council that ‘‘a municipality or a 
government might control everything, but 
it could not undertake to do everything.”’ 
Is the Council undertaking too much? Is 
its present strength sufficient for the extra 
pressure on the actual working ‘‘ members” 
of the body—i.e., the officers ? 

The scheme cannot work without the 
creation of a building department. It is not 
necessary to tell our readers the vast amount 
of routine and work that has to be gone 
through in the contractor’s office and work- 
shops and builder’s yard; butit is necessary 
to remind the Council that, to carry out their 
own building operations, they will have to 
do as much work in their offices as the con- 
tractors have to do in theirs. Others than 
bricklayers, carpenters, and masons will 
have to be paid, and the Council were 
reminded by one of their own members that 
if they wanted their work well done they 
must have skilled superintendents, and not 
attempt to ‘‘ sweat ” their brain-work. 

We await the result of the experiment of 
the Blackwall Artisans’ Dwellings with 
interest, and wonder whether the ratepayers 
will be informed of the prices given in the 
tenders that were rejected, and the actual 
sum spent in the erection and superintendence 
of the buildings. We are inclined to think 
that, it will prove that Sir John Lubbock 
was right in saying that ‘‘ government and 
municipal work was always more expensive 
than private work.” 

There is another and perhaps more im- 
portant side of this question, than that of 
administration—namoly, that of the employ- 
ment of labour, and the creation of public 
works for the occupation of the unemployed. 
This is a social question of such depth, in- 
volving many serious arguments, that beyond 
reminding our readers that the resolution of 
the council we are now dealing with tends 
towards the employment of municipal labour 
in London, we do not propose to deal further 
with it here, 


THE SOUTHWARK. BATHS AND 
WASHHOUSES COMPETITION. 
P\HE Southwark Commissioners of Baths 

and Washhouses have selected three 
out of the 15 sets of designs submitted for 
the proposed new baths to be erected at the 
corner of Layington-street and Ewer-street. 
The plans of Mr. EF. J. Smith receive the first 
premium. The author exhibits a practical 
knowledge of the requirements. A com- 
modious and well-planned entrance in the 
centre of the Layington-street frontage is 
shown for the men and women, with separate 
lobbies and waiting-rooms. The pay-box is 
central between the two entrances. On the 
left side are the second-class women’s private 
baths, ten in number, and on the right 
hand, or Ewer-street corner, the first-class 
men’s private baths for twelve, arranged 
in three rows. These private baths form 
lateral wings to the entrance block, 
and a straight wall in the rear cuts the whole 
of this front block off from the two swim- 
ming-baths, which run parallel to Ewer- 
street. The first-class for men, 100ft. by 
30ft., is the largest, and occupies the left- 
hand side of the site, with rows of 57 
dressing-boxes 4ff. by 3ft. 3in. each, and 
with a 4ft. platform in front. The entrance 
is from the vestibule, and an official corridor 
for access to the laundries, &c., runs from 
end to end, dividing this swimming-bath 
from the adjoining second-class one, which 
is 75ft. long and 30ft. wide and has 49 
boxes, .and abuts on LEwer-street. This 
general arrangement of two parallel swim- 
ming-baths is necessitated by the oblong: 
shape of the ground, the longest side of 
which faces EHwer-street. The entrances to. 
baths, main stairs to gallery, and other con- 
veniences are well planned for classification. 
The drying-horses, washhouse, and laundry 
are at the end of the second-class swimming- 
bath. The author has designed his main 
baths as separately roofed buildings. An 
open timber roof, with skylight, is shown 
over the men’s bath, and a timber and iron- 
trussed roof over the second-class swimming- 
bath, the official corridor between them being 
roofed low and top-lighted. The basement 
plan shows the spaces between the swimming- 
baths and under the boxes utilised as tunnels 
for the piping. The first floor has a gallery 
round three sides of the first-class swimming- 
bath, and in the front block over the private 
batks are the five first-class women’s baths, 
and in the right-hand wing are 24 second- 
class men’s, top-lighted, each division with its 
own stair, with the artists, superintendent’s, 
and commissioners’ rooms in the centre. A. 
gymnasium is provided for in connection with 
the second-class swimming-bath, while the. 
second floor, confined to the centre block of’ 
main front, is devoted to the superintendent’s 
residence. The elevation towards Layington- 
street is arranged with a centre three-story 
block, haying a high roof and side wings. 
There is a wide centre elliptical archway, and 
the general features and details are Italian. 
The second premiated design is by Messrs. 
Geo. Elkington and Son. In this, the main 
swimming-baths are similarly disposed, with 
a central corridor between, not carried 
higher than the ground story. The first-class 
bath is 107ft. by 46ft., having 59 dressing- 
boxes, with a water surface of 100ft. by 30ft. 
The second class, on the Ewer-streot side, is 
82ft. by 45ft., with 48 boxes, and a water 
area of Toft. by 30ft. The front block has. 
two rather narrow centre entrances leading 
to the respective waiting-rooms for each sex, 
though there are two other end entrances 
provided, one for the women, and the other 
for the commissioners at the Hwer-street 
corner. The women’s second-class private 
baths on tho left side provide for ten, 
and are conveniently arranged and lighted. 
Ono the other side of entrance is the com-~ 
missioners’ room and office. Washhouses 
29ft. by 42ft., with 24 compartments, are 
behind the second-class swimming-bath. A 
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gallery is shown round the first-class bath, 

and 12 men’s first-class and 24 men’s second- 
class private baths are arranged in the front 
block of first floor. The second floor has only 
the superintendent’s privaterooms. A timber- 
framed roof is shown over the first-class swim - 


Proctor, a young member (4), is tenderly 
painted—a riverside scene, the water filling 
the foreground of the canyas, with floating 
lilies and a margin of rushes; beyond 


R. B. Nisbet (389), T. B. Hardy (390), and 
G: C. Haité contributes some characteristic 
landscape studies. Ernest George’s pair of 
drawings, ‘‘San Lorenzo, Genoa” (412) and 
them is a group of willows, between the} ‘‘ Albenga” (419), are cleyer and bright 
branches of which is a sunlit meadow ; the|sketches of towers in strong sunlight. 
ming-bath, and a timber roof, with iron ties, | light and shadow and reflection, and the| W. Harding Smith sends a careful drawing of 
over the second; both haye raised skylights. | freshness of the foliage, are painted with | ‘‘Crypt, ChurchofS. Leno Maggiore, Verona” 
The authors haye provided for meetings and|much beauty. R. W. A. Rouse also gives} (473); but the great attraction in the North- 
entertainments by arranging the gymnasium | several of his vigorous landscape effects; the| East Gallery is the inimitable screen of 
in the second-class swimming-bath, and|stormysky and the effect of sunshine on the|sketches of Continental cathedrals by the 
covering over the area of the first-class bath | hilly range (15) give a good idea of the} President, Wyke Bayliss. These are delight- 
as a public hall, The elevations are in red| atmospheric conditions conveyed. Another, | ful studies in water-colours—first notes of 
brick with stone dressings, a rather too|‘‘The Coming Storm”? (130), and a few in| light and shade, which is ever changing, and 
ornamental Renaissance style being adopted} the other galleries, will be noticed for their|from which the methods of work of this 
with corner towers over entrance, and with | characteristic freshness and strength of | consummate painter of ecclesiastical interiors 
open parapets and other details. The flank) handling. Edgar Bundy,ayoungand rising |in their sublimest moments of gleaming 
elevation to Hwer-street is not agreeably | painter, sends one of the best pictures. ‘‘To|light and gloom may be seen. Some of these 
balanced, as it shows a long flank to the bath| We Three” (30) is an interior of a room | sketches, as those of ‘‘ The Certosa di Pavia” 
with two-storied end buildings. in an old hostelry, with furniture and]and ‘San Miniato, Florence,” are slight 
The third design, by Messrs. Spalding and | fittings of the 17th century, where two|pencillings with thin washes of colour. 
Cross, has certainly the best elevation of the| gallants in the costume of the period are | Seventeen sketches, including two beautifully 
three, designed in a free 18th-century style | sitting drinking to the health of a comely | finished drawings of Eyreux and Antwerp 
of Classic, with rusticated stone basement lass who stands on the opposite side of the | Cathedrals are, hung. In the North-West 
supporting a red brick and stone super-| table. The girl’s figure, in a darkened room, | Gallery the “Interior of Coutances” (392), 
structure. Ionic pilasters adorn the centro|is thrown into strong relief by the light|taken from the ambulatory round the apse, 
portion of the facade, which is surrounded | coming through an open mullioned window, | isa marvellous example of perspective, colour, 
by a turret of pleasing outline rising from a| through which a sunlit garden is seen. The|light, and shadow, and the power of the 
tile roof, and the side wings are accentuated | moyement of figures, drawing, grouping, and | painter in producing a perfect melody. 
at the extreme ends by pediments. The|colour are admirable, and the accessories 
plan has a well-arranged and spacious|carefully drawn. Some small but clever 
centre entrance, with lobbies for men and | figure-subjects are hung round the fireplace, 
women, and a ticket-office between them. A | Haynes King’s figure of a housemaid in an 
spacious hall, with first and second-class| armchair (51) and H. G. Glindoni’s card 
waiting-rooms, giving access to their re-| group (52) being amongst the best. Arnold 
spective swimming-baths, and to the women’s | Priestman (59) has a broadly-painted land- 
and men’s private baths on the left and/ scape, very clever in its stormy atmosphere, 
right, forms a good feature; but we|‘‘ Wind - blown.” Frank Brangwyn’s 
do not like the arrangement of the two| ‘Pilots, Puerta de Passages” (68) is a 
classes on the women’s side, a sepa-|dexterous study of dark figures on a yerandah 
rate front entrance to which is provided; | against a strong, sunlighted background of 
nor do we think the continuation of the men’s | houses; and A. Glendening’s ‘“‘ Adversity ” 
second-class private baths round Ewer-street | (65) is remarkable for its pathetic rendering 
along the outside of second-class swimming- | of a man and wife on the outskirts of a town. 
bath is desirable. The first-class men’s|The grey, showery atmosphere, and the 
private baths are in front on the right-hand | light and reflection on the wet ground, is 
of main entrance. The two swimming-baths| painted with much fidelity. G. C. Haité 
are placed side by side; the first-class is| has a clever sketch of a Dutch Market (64) ; 
100ft. by 30ft., and the second-class bath | J. L. Pickering a pleasing autumn landscape. 
Toft. by 30it., these being the dimensions of | John R. Reid is represented by a forcibly 
the water surfaces. The authors’ cross-|and poetically painted coast study, ‘The 
section represents an arched ribbed timber|Storm”; while for large canyases, ‘‘Sus- 
roof, with raised lantern over the former, | pense,” by W. H. Pike (138), and ‘In Sight 
and a semicircular open ornamental iron|at Last,” by W. Peter Watson, call for 
truss over the latter. There is a gallery to|attention. The first represents a cottage 
the first-class bath, and the total height| interior, where a labourer, with two little 
from water surface to roof is 3dft. girls, sit round a fire, a flickering candle by 
By the introduction of iron columns sup-|the window, through which. the cold grey 
porting the circular iron trusses of the | light of early dawn appears, telling of a long 
second-class bath, the author obtains a| night of watchfulness and anxiety, probably 
girls’ gymnasium, 85ft. by 6ft., over the | the dangerous illness of a wife and mother. 
side dressing-boxes, and a boys’ gymnasium, | Tho last-named picture is also a pathetic 
74£t. by 15ft., is provided on the other side|incident: a seated old woman, an inyalid 
by the erection of a second story over the| mother propped up by pillows with her 
men’s priyate baths facing Ewer-street. | daughter, scanning the sea before her humble 
There are subways under the dressing-boxes | cottage for a loved husband or son, whose 
for pipes. : vessel is insight. The President’s (Mr. Wyke 
Viewing the relative merits of the designs, | Bayliss) “‘ Votive Chapel” interior, ‘For 
the third premiated set has many qualifi- | those at Sea ” (131), is full of poetry, light, 
cations which entitle it to rank high, and it | and colour; and another picture, ‘‘ A Golden 
takes the lead as an architectural design. Spring”’ (172), by W.Gilbert Foster, is of merit. 
The strength of the first premiated design is | In the South-East and South-West Galleries 
in its plan; the author raises his ground-| we notice two or three talented interiors by 
floor leyel above that of the street, and John A. Lomax, ‘‘Down on His Luck” (367), 
thereby gets a fall for emptying the bath;]| ‘Forbidden Lore,” a girl perched on a 
provision is made for meetings and enter- | library step-ladder reading (207), and ‘‘ Dry 
tainments by movable floors over tho bath, Reading” (232); alarge view of ‘‘ Durham,” 
and the author has also seen the need in view | by Albert Stevens, enveloped in smoke and 
of such accommodation of a large vestibule | mist: a capital ideal head study, ‘ Cle- 
space, and for means of obtaining an | matis” (208), by G. Sheridan Knowles; 
additional exit. The engineering details are figure-subjects by L. ©. Henley in his 
well considered also ; all exhaust steam is| accustomed sentimental style. John R. 
utilised. The cost is estimated at £19,850, | Reid’s ‘‘Fisherman’s Bairns” is certainly 
exclusive of gymnasium. one of his best works; H. Harwood’s ‘‘Corn- 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL- 
COLOURS. 


I ie! the three galleries in Piccadilly, contain- 
ing over 600 pictures, the most uncritical 
amateur and buyer may find plenty to 
admire. A necessarily large number of works 
of a mediocre quality are to be seen among 
so large a collection, and we can do no more 
than glance at each gallery. The West 
Gallery contains about a dozen works of 
merit. Perhaps J. 0. Dollman’s ‘“‘ Dead or 
Aliye” will find more admirers than Edgar 
Bundy’s work further on, or eyen than Sir 
James D. Linton’s ‘‘ Approaching Michael- 
mas” (143), but each is excellent in its 
way. Mr. Dollman again gives ug a bit of 
his rare pleasantry in the stalwart highway- 
man who, pistol in hand, his dying horse 
lying at his feet by the roadside, possibly 
over-worked, is prepared for his pursuers, 
who are seen in the distance. With one 
pistol in readiness to fire, and another in 
his breast-pocket, there is little chance of 
escape for one or more of the half-timid 
officers. The landscape and distance, with 
the winding road through a bleak common, 
are capitally drawn in the perspective; the 
horse with the saddle, back to the spectator, 
is masterly. ‘‘His Worship’s Dinner,” by 
Edgar Bundy, is also full of life and powe 
ful drawing and colour. On the large 
wooden table the cook is holding up the n 
of a large swan, one of the items which 
being read out by the steward. On one sid 
is a deer, and there are fish, and poultry, ant 
fruit—quite Snyder-like in the prolific 
luxuriousness of the wealthy man’s table; 
but the work is less pleasing than Mr 
Bundy’s admirable picture in another gallery, 
‘“To We Three.” The President’s work, 
‘‘Approaching Michaelmas” (143), is @ 
charming cottage study, with sunlight glint- 
ing over its front, its thatched roof backed by 
dark trees, and the foreground clothed with 
foliage and flowers. On the top of t 
rustic steps sits a girl, watching some gee 
in the fore part of the picture. The wholeis 
full of tenderness and pathetic interest. 
C. Burton Barber’s ‘‘ Under a Spell” is 
also a clever study of a young girl seated by 
a table fondly stroking with her quill pen 


et f ‘ a little dog on a chair, and soothing it to 

9 —__ handle? is excellent in tone and sleep. Other pictures of this class Se 

ROYAL CIE q ‘ call for notice are the Hon. Duff Tolle- 
; Beyer: eet er The water-colours are stong. Albert | mache’s ‘Le Curieux” (12), an old collector, 


Kinsley (381) ‘‘ Autumn’s Sweet Decay ” is 
delicate and sweet in tone, and his other 
works in the same key of landscape aro 
worthy of his pencil. Leopold Rivers (385), 


in his shirt sleeves, examining a watch; 
Hugh Carter’s ‘Rest by the Way,” a gith 
resting her basket ona steep cliff by the sea; 
Arthur Meade’s ‘‘ Attentive Audience,” J 


gf exhibition, if not equal to some of 
the former displays, maintains a fair 
average. The fine landscape of Adam BH, 


_ 
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Watson Nicol’s ‘‘ Loye’s Labour Lost,” a boy 
laying a whistle-pipe to a caged magpie; 
dion Knowles’ contemplative but rather 
motiveless picture of young lady ona stile 
in a woodland, ‘‘ The First Time of Asking” 
(44). Landscapes and seascapes which are 
strong may be instanced in the following 

ictures:—F’, W. Baker’s ‘“Toilers of the 

ea” (2), a well-painted seascape, with boats 
within a rock-built harbour; Robert W. 
Allan’s fresh study of the sea, ‘‘ The Breezy 
Blue” (13). Claude Hayes gives us some 
very natural colour and sentiment in his 
“Surrey Common,” with the carayan and 
gipsy life. Edmund G. Waller’s fine land- 
scape representing the effects of ‘Sunshine 
and Shade” (60) is a peep of a sunny dist- 
ance through dark, overhanging trees. 
Richard Wane paints a group of red-tiled 
cottages under a cliff skirting a bay with its 
blue sea in ‘ Burnmouth, Berwick-on- 
Tweed”—quite strong in colour. E. M. 
Wimperis, in ‘‘A Sussex Lane,” gives us one 
of his broad, hazy landscapes, lit up by gleams 
of the sun, admirable in its strength of colour 
and bold handling of trees and foreground. 
“The Fallow Plough,” by H. Hughes 
Stanton, looks rather hard and lacking in 
atmosphere, though clever as a study of 
natural colour. W. W. Caffyn in his Surrey 
landscape (112) and Terrick Williams’ view 
of Honfleur have nice colour in a low key, 
and near them Carlton A. Smith in ‘‘ Winter 
Fuel” has a clever figure subject. One of the 
largest and strongest landscapes is T. Sidney 
Steel’s sombre hillside ‘‘ Death of the Master 
Stag” (144), and in a very opposite French 
style is the sunny pastures of Philip E. 
Stretton (169), admirable in the drawing of 
the cattle. 

Arthur Hacker’s portrait of ‘‘ Chas. F. M. 
Cleverly” (19), J. Herbert Snell’s (54) feeling 
landscape, Jos. Clark’s “Golden Wedding” 
(80), Louis Grier’s charming impressionism, 
“The Quiet Waters of an English River” 
(95), J. J. Shannon’s admirably painted 
portrait of a boy (97) are other pictures of 
merit. In the Central Gallery, the Presi- 
dent’s centre picture, ‘The Old Story,” a 
zossip between young man and maid at an 
ald cottage gate, is painted with much tender- 
aess. Alfred Hast’s ‘Norfolk Marshes” 
248) is a delightful piece of broad handling 
md colour, and Ernest A. Waterlow’s 
‘Romney Marsh” (24) is truthful in its 
one and colour, A good example of 
Edgar Bundy’s power as a painter of 
neident is ‘‘The Sponging House,” worthy 
of Teniers’ brush. The man with pale and 
lejected countenance, with his arm round 
uis wife, whose head rests on the table, and 
he gambling group in the rear of the apart- 
nent, are cleverly painted, and full of pathos. 
Jharles H. Marshall’s large picture, ‘Men 
vere Deceivers Hyer,” is too artificial in 
ubject and colour. James Orrock has 
wo characteristic coast scenes, both from 
loly Island, full of atmosphere, and of 
ilvery-grey tone (257, 267). We come 
ext to John R. Reid’s ‘‘ Toby’s Rehearsal,” 
um itinerant player and his little girl, in 
ancing costume, seated under an old tree, 
utting their dog through hie part, strong in 
olour. Further on, Fred Roe’s “‘ Under 
Xepairs” (276); a fine seascape, with fishing- 
oats, by Edwin Hayes, R.H.A.; Frank 
‘elsey’s ‘‘Trawlers,’’ a large and clever 
sa-piece. The work of Frank Walton, 
|Barked Oaks Newly Thrown” (460), 
posite the President’s work, is a beauti- 
al rendering of a woodland, in which the 

ainter, a master of foliage, blendsin charming 

ad harmonious colouring the browns and 
veens, and gives us that sense of depth and 
iystery one discovers in a wood. The 
arvellous ramifications of the branches 

’e dexterously depicted. T. B. Kennington 

tints a different phase of life than we 

ave been accustomed to see from him. 

Engaged” is a group of three delightfully 

‘msome young ladies in low evening dress, 


one of them being questioned by her com- 
panions and displaying a natural shyness. 
The delicacy of the colour of the dresses and 
the whole handling shows that the painter 
has almost equal power of displaying charac- 
ter among the fashionable as among the 
poor and friendless. ‘‘La Coquetta,” by 
J. Henry Henshall (372), is also a clever 
study of eyes. A. D. Peppercorn’s dark 
landscape of trees against a grey sky (377), 
Elias Bancroft’s ‘“‘The Nomad”’ (359) are 
pictures of interest. One of the most attrac- 
tive picturesis EH. Blair Leighton’s ‘“‘ Where 
There’s a Wili, There’s Always a Way,” a 
fair and picturesquely-dressed young lady in 
18th-century costume, unlocking a garden 
gate, while her loyer stands waiting ina 
boat on the river. The tale is admirably 
told ; the hilly distance and the harmony of 
colour perfect. 

Mrs. Frank May’s exquisite drawing ‘“‘ A 
Bit of Colour’’ (183), Geo. Morton’s ‘He 
Cometh,’’ and especially C. MaclIver Grier- 
son’s ‘‘ Taking a Mean Advantage ””—a well- 
told and amusing picture ofan old gentleman 
asleep at the table in an inn parlour while 
his dog is helping himself to the fish on a 
plate, and a waitress smilingly watches near 
the door—are pictures of mark. F, Markham 
Skipworth (224), T. Noyes Lewis (243), Miss 
Hdith M. Cameron, “Santa Cecilia” (286), 
are other contributors of note. 

The East Gallery has only a few works of 
interest, and nothing yery important in sub- 
jects. John Finnie, in his delicate study of 
lake reflection ‘‘ Rydal ” (420); J. Aumonier, 
in his sunlight on hill and meadow in a 
Sussex hayfield (422); Arnold Helcke, ina 
grey-toned coast view near Boulogne-sur- 
Mer (429); Alex Harrison, in ‘“ Moonlight” 
(430), have done good work. We cannot 
admire the rather grotesque imaginative 
frenzy Henry J. Stock has given us in 
his ‘“‘ Dream of the Worlds ”—the sun and 
the planetary spheres before the gaze of a 
human soul represented standing on the 
brink of a precipice. John R. Reid’s “A 
Gipsy Queen” represents a gipsy with her 
retinue passing through a village lane, strong 
in colour. ‘‘ Zelica Supplanted” (472) is an 
Oriental figure-subject, cleverly conceived, 
and in delicate colour, by F. Markham 
Skipworth, and near it Hdwin Hayes has one 
of his fine sunsets on a Dutch coast, excel- 
lent in colour. Below is a delicately-painted 
wave study by Harry EH. J. Browne (475), 
and, further on, J. L. Pickering’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Home,” an old house by lake, amidst 
ancestral trees, has some nice colour and 
sentiment. Edward Hargitt’s <‘ Rent Gather- 
ing” (498) is a fine study of a stormy sky 
in the Highlands. For atmosphere effects, 
few surpass Alfred Hast’s ‘‘ Clairwin Valley ” 
(513), a large sunny landscape, veiled in 
thin mist. Stuart Lloyd has one of his 
riverside hamlets, ‘‘Sitlington, Sussex” 
(614). Edwin Harris’s “ Firstlings of the 
Year,” a girl making a primrose bunch, 
is natural. A study by Anderson Hague, 
“In the Glen,” is a delicious piece 
of rock and foliage through which a 
rivulet sparkles. EH. M. Wimperis’s ‘An 
Autumn Day” (537)—a stream meandering 
through a meadow—is one of his strongest 
landscapes. Probably the chief interest 
centres in A. Chevallier Taylor’s ‘‘ Confir- 
mation Day”—a young girl in her veil 
preparing for the ceremony; she sits with 
her rosary in her hands, and near her small 
bedroom altar. In the same class is T. B. 
Kennington’s cleyerly-drawn and painted 
figure of a young lady clad in pale green 
looking through the ‘Marriage Column ” 
(540). The brown background enhances the 
colour; but the chief merit of the work is 
the strong top-light, which catches and 
brightens her face and the folds of the silk 
dress. Fred G. Cotman’s ‘Burst of a 
Storm” (549), and the soft, golden hues of 
foliage and scattered leayes in Ernest Par- 
ton’s ‘‘ Autumn Morning ”’ (558), are worthy 


of notice; to which we may add Yeend 
King’s ‘‘Autumn’s Robe” (597), a fine 
sylyan landscape of gold and red hues, and 
the Hon. J. Collier’s clever-painted ‘Ina 
Beech Wood,” with the beech-trunk lying 
athwart the bed of brown leaves (625). 
Frank Calderon’s “‘ Parting ” (607) is pathetic 
and well painted. Sir George Hare’s ‘‘ Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” (600) is a cleverly - painted 
negress’ face, and there is also a brilliant 
and strongly-coloured picture of a slaye- 
trader by I’. Brangwyn. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—VIIL. 


PROBLEM OF PARALLEL FORCES ACTING ON WALL 
FOUNDATIONS. 


HE different vertical loads and pressures act- 
ing through the walls of buildings upon, 

the foundation-soil base are to be considered as 
so many parallel forces—i.e., forces acting in 
parallel directions, either in one or different 
planes, represented as concentrated at the axes of 
gravitation of their masses or of their supporting 
points. Their resultant must be ascertained by 
the rules for the resolution of parallel forces act- 
ing in the same plane. The corbelled or cantilever 
projecting features of a building, such as oriels, 
angle-turrets, balconies, &c., whose axis of gravi- 


tation of the overhanging portions pass outside 
the face of, the supporting wall, must have their 
weights traced vertically through the plane of 
their static fulcra or imposts. The moment of 
the projection or the leverage of action of such 
overhanging features which pass outside the face 
of the supporting wali does not increase the static 
reaction of the load upon the soil beyond its 
mere dead weight, as the leverage preponderance. 
is counterbalanced by the mass of the wall, &c., to 
which it is structurally attached. 

Ana'ysis of Sectional Wall Loads.—In estima- 
ting the weights and dispositions of loads derived 
from the aggregation of materials of different 
densities, as they are usually arranged in various 
thicknesses when they make up the sectional 
width of the wall, it is necessary to separate 
these component loads, such as those of ashlar or 
stone facing, from the backing of common brick- 
work, which is less dense, so as to arrive at their 
resultant. The separate loads derived from stone 
or brick projecting cornices and blocking courses, 
also those of the various story stages ‘of walls 
between wall benches, including those from the 
various floors, bressummers, and girders, and 
from roofs and any appendages thereon, and like- 
wise those from any other contributary source of 
loading which are imposed upon the foundations, 
must be relatively located on the wall base, OO’, 
Fig. 17, by the position of vertical arrows on the 
axes of gravitation, passing down through their 
centres of gravity, and intersecting the base line 
perpendicularly, all of which are indicated in 
Hig. 17. 

Overhanging Features —Then with regard to 
the position of the point or plane of reaction of 
overhanging features, or structural corbelling, an 
approximation may be roughly obtained by con- 
sidering the overhanging mass, such as a stone 
cornice, to have its centre of gravity at one end 
of a lever, and that of the blocking course, 
counterbalancing it, at the other end, while the 
static fulcrum will be at some intermediate point 
in the cross section of the supporting wall, The 
position of this balancing fulcrum will be at a 
point inversely proportioning their leverages to 
the ratio existing between the respective masses. 
If the moment of the counterbalance were only 
equal to that of the overhanging weight, the 
slightest applied excess of weight or pressure 
would overturn it round the edge of the support- 
ing wall. The counterbalance must, therefore, 
have sufficient excess of weight or of anchorage 
when the counterbalancing mass is partly below 
the level of the corbelling, in order to insure the 
necessary stability. . The position of the point or 
plane of the static fulcrum must, therefore, lie 
inside of the face of the supporting wall, in 
order to impart stability, such as at the point 
(A) immediately below the bedding point of the 
cornice. J 

Corbelled Chimneys.—In the Metropolitan 
Building By-laws, 1855, s. 20 (1), chimneys are 
permitted to be built on corbels above the level 
of the ground-story ceiling, if the project’on 
from the wall does not exceed the thickness of 
the wall in addition to it. The chimney bei g 
hollow, if symmetrical, would thus change the 
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materials varies with their character, condition, 
and dimensions. (Generally, however, the struc- 
tural weight and the static equivalent of ordinary 
dwelling-floor loads would be about one-fourth 
of the weight of one anda half brick walls, solid 
throughout, not exceeding 10ft. of effective height 
to each floor. The resultant of these two sources 
of loading would in such a case be placed one- 
fourth of the distance between their respective 
centres of pressure nearer to the wall-centre of 
gravity. For each additional half-brick in thick- 
ness the ratio of floor weight to wall weight 
would be about one-twelfth less. Thus for two 
bricks thick the ratio = } — 1-12 = 1-6, with 
corresponding inverse leverages. This is only 
intended to afford a rough idea by inspection at a 
glance in viewing the relative positions of the 
common centres of gravity in the sectional 
diagram of walls and floors, Fig. 17. 

2. Solid Walls with Floor Girders.—In the case 
of girders inserted in solid walls, and carrying 
considerable areas of floorage whereby a concen- 


axis of gravitation from the centre of the solid 
wall to a point near to its face, so that, appa- 
rently, it would have little stability. If, how- 
ever, the chimney is corbelled in a wall which is 
not itself ‘‘ corbelled out’’ on either side of it, 
it will derive more or less stability therefrom, de- 
pending on its character and lateral tenacity. 
If the wall remains solid throughout to which 
the chimney is corbelled, the stability is not 
endangered. : 

Relative Position of Component Loads,—The 
relative position of sectional resultants of the 
component loads of the various masses of the 
wall materials, and of the supporting points of 
floor and roof loads, is shown on a base of a 
diagram of the base, 0 0’, of the lower or base- 
ment wall, Fig. 17. The object is to find the 
centre of gravity of the sum of all the founda- 
tion loads. First, find the resultant of the loads 
imposed above the base of the wall, OO’. 
Second, find the loads added by the footings, 
concrete bed, &c., and their resultant, which is 
then placed symmetrically underneath the centre 
of gravity of the loads above them, as in Fig. 21. 
Then upon an enlarged copy of the diagram 
wall base, O O’, Fig. 17, drawn to a convenient 
scale, as Fig. 19, set down the relative values of 
the loads proportionately reduced to their smallest 
representative numbers, to simplify the computa- 
tions, instead of being encumbered with large 
numbers in the operation. The final results can 
easily be restored to their proper values for 
further use. All weights or loads should be re- 
duced to the same denomination, as _ tons, 
hundredweights, or pounds, as will be most con- 
venient for scaling them on the diagrams. A 
scale with decimal subdivisions is convenient. 

Resolution of Parallel Forces.—The problem of 
the resolution of parallel forces in its simplest 
form is solvable by the method of leverage—i.c., 
successively finding the relative positions and 
amounts of the resultants of adjacent pairs of 
forces, and in like manner combining their 
resultants for new resultants, and so on, until a 
final resultant is obtained. This resultant is 
equal to the sum of all the forces acting at its 
centre of gravity. The horizontal distance 
between the points of application of the forces is 
divided in the proportion of the forces to each 
other, and the resultant placedin an inverse order, 
so that the larger force has the less leverage from 
the resultant point. 

Funicular Polygon of Forces —But the graphic 
method of resolution by the funicular polygon of 
forces serves the same purpose in a ready manner. 
It may be noted in passing that the funicular 
polygon takes its name from the principle of 
action of a cord or rope suspended by its two ends, 
and loaded at various points with a number of 
weights, which may be either equal or unequal. 
Ii by the leverage principle just explained the 
weight, and the position of the centres of gravity 
of each subdivision of the analytical loads—as, for 
instance, those of each story-stage of the wall, 
and of the floors, &c., which rest upon each bench 
—has been found, as in Fig. 17, and that their 
representative ratios, as next explained, have 
been laid down to scale in a vertical line, as 
shown in Fig. 18; then suppose the loads per 
square inch to be all reduced to cwts., and if the 
numbers were yet too large, take, say, one-tenth 
part of each so as to get manageable figures, and 
proceed with the processes of resolution. To 
afford an easy illustration, take round numbers 
to thus represent the loads, with a decimal point 
introduced. Then upon an indefinite vertical 
line, as A B, Fig. 18, measure off downwards by 
a convenient scale these representative loads as 
they follow each other in succession from right 
to left, or vice versd, on the wall-base, Fig. 19, 
and thus transfer them to the vertical load line 
A B in the same order. 

Static Disposition of Structural Loads in different 
Cases —The following four cases may be here 
noted as commonly met with in ordinary prac- 
tice. 

1. Solid Walls with Floor Joists.—Although the 
weights of floors having joist-ends inserted in the 
wall of ordinary construction, without pugging 
and soundboarding, in successive stories, when 
all are plaster-ceiled, may be the same for nomi- 
nally like spans, their static effect on the cross 
section of the supporting foundation base will 
vary directly as the bearing centres of joists 
recede on the wall-benches. These differences of 
recessions of wall-benches necessarily affect their 
correct spans by so much. As regards the com- 
parative weights of brick walls and such floors 
there can be no fixed ratio, as the weight of the 
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tration of weight is imposed at a few points, the 
ratio would be much reduced at its bearing-point 
on the wall, leaving its adjacent parts little 
affected thereby except through the horizontal 
tenacity of the wall. 

3. Fenestrated Wall Statice Piers with Joists.— 
The floor loads of inserted joist ends covering 
the bay portion of fenestrated walls are necessarily 
concentrated on the static pier portions of the 
wall. The adjustment of the foundation area 
must be made on this basis of independent piers 
supporting not only the intermediate bay-floor 
loads, but also those of the roof and of the 
spandrel or transom walls over the vertical tiers 
of window and door voids. 

4. Isolated Wall Piers Carrying Floor Girders.— 
Care must be taken to compute the floor loads for 
those piers only with isolated foundations, which 
actually carry the girders. The adjustment of 
their foundation areas is to be made according 
thereto. When the fenestrated wall foundations 
are continuous, as they often erroneously are, 
instead of being isolated, all the bay-wall loads 
are structurally transferred to the static piers, 
which only should properly support all the loads. 
The reinforce 1 support derived from the adjacent 
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bay foundations, when put in, depends upon the 
horizontal tenacity of the wall, the foundations 
become convexed underneath the bay and con- 
caved under the pier, while the masonry is yet 
in a green state. 

What ave Floor Loads on Foundations 2@—The 
mistake is sometimes made of allowing the re- 
cognised ‘‘strength” or computed stiffness safe- 
loads of the floor timber scantlings, such as 
llowt. for dwellings for floor loads upon the 
foundations, but the actual static loads rarely, if 
ever, really amount to one-third of these com- 
puted ‘strength’? loads. The actual dead 
structural loads, along with the usual imposed 
loads, together with average accidental loads, 
whether “‘ dead” or ‘‘ live,” are only to be com- 
puted; otherwise a false resultant, both in amount 
and position, would be obtained, and the stability 
of the foundations be thereby impaired. 

Deseription of Diagrams.—In accordance with 
the foregoing principles of estimating and loca- 
ting the static value of the various loads, begin 
an enumeration of them with load No, 0, Fig. 19 
representing that derived from the cornice an 
blocking course, assuming it all to be of uniform 
density. Next take load No. 5, derived from the 
roof, also taking account of the roof, gutter, and 
ceiling loads, and the remainder of the wall above 
the level of the templates. Then follow loads 
4, 3, 2, and 1, including the weights of walls lying 
vertically between the benches of the storystages, 
and of the several floors. There may be more 
than one included in each story stage, and of the 
loads supported by the floors. In a similar manner 
may be treated any number or manner of loads 
which may be derived from any other source that 
occurs in practice. As the whole of the load line 
AB, Fig. 18, by scale, represents the total of all 
the vertical loads, less the footings, acting upon 
the foundation soil, it also represents the amount 
of their resultant acting through their united 
centre of gravity. In the example the vertical 
component of wind force is not allowed for. O 
a few loads are treated to illustrate the details of 
the general process of procedure. It may be 
observed that when forces, as those due to 
weights, are all parallel to each other, the 
polygon representing these and their reactions 
becomes a straight line, having their common 
direction, but divided into segments proportionate 
to the several direct forces and their correspond- 
ing reactions, on the principle that the sides of 
the polygon are severally parallel to the directions 
of the forces which they represent. The upward 
reactions of the gravitating forces, as A N, NB, 
Fig. 18, complete the polygon. The common 
converging point, P, to which the lines in Fig. 18 
radiate from the extremities of the several load- 
segments, 0 5, &c., to 1, is called the pole, The 
sides of the funicular polygon, Fig. 20, are 
drawn parallel to these converging lines, which 
respectively represent the amount of stress upon 
the cord between the points of application of the 
several weights. We may now bee! follow the 
process of constructing Fig. 18. Take as the 
pole any convenient point, P, on either side of 
the vertical load-line AB, from which lines may 
radiate to both ends of all the load-segments, 
05, &c., to 1, without confusion. Draw these 
radial lines accordingly, P A, Po, P45, <i 
PB. Lay off on the horizontal line O O’, Fig. 19 
representing the width of the wall base, the ré- 
lative positions of the several loads, according 
the method of analysis already explair 
Through the extremities of this base-line, am 
likewise through the several load-points, wo, #8 
&c., to w', draw indefinite perpendicular do 
lines, O A’, woO, &., toO'B’. In OA, t 
any structurally convenient point, A’, Fig. 
and through it draw the oblique line A’ O’ ps 
to the radial line A P, Fig. 18, and interse 
the vertical dotted line woO’ in the poin 
and then produce it indefinitely beyond; 
through the intersecting point O', Fig. 20, 
the line, O' 5’, parallel to O'P, Fig. 18, and 
secting the w 5 5’, in the point 5’. In a 8 
manner proceed with the construction of 
remaining sides of the funicular polygon, Fig. 2 
parallel to the remaining radial lines of Fig- 18 
each side terminating at the point of its inter 
tions with the verticals, except the line 
which is indefinitely produced to intersect 
previous extension of A’ O’in the point G, 
vertical line, Gr passing through this last int 
section perpendicular to O O’, intersects the wat 
base in the point 7, and gives the position of the 
point of application of the resultant of 2 
loads as above. A line drawn from P, Fig. 1; 
parallel to A’ B’, Fig. 20, to intersect the load 
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MONTAUK CLUB-HOUSE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


line, A B in the point N, divides it into its 
reactions at the extremities A and B, equal to 
A Nand N B, measured by the scale of the load 
line. It is equal to the sum of the loads. The 
lines A’ G, G B’, Fig. 20, represent funicular 
action by the position assumed by a cord sus- 
pended at the points A’ B’, with a weight attached 
at a corresponding point, G. 
__ Example.—If the unit-pressure at the wall base 
be three tons per square foot of its horizontal 
section per lineal foot of wall, and that the soil 
has only a safe bearing power of one ton per 
‘square foot, then it is seen by the table p. 518 
that four footing courses with offsets equal to 
| one-fourth of the wall base will effect the neces- 
|sary spread of the area of the foundations. Then, 
by means of the table at p. 420, giving the pro- 
portionate offsets in terms of the thickness of 
footing courses for various materials, a close 
approximation to the amount of the addition 
requisite to be made to the wall loads for the 
weight of the footings, and from these data to 
derive final corrections of foundation area to 
adjust the ultimate unit pressure of the footing 
base to the safe bearing power of the soil in ques- 
tion. The geometrical centre of the cross-section 
of the footings thus obtained, which are sym- 
metrical, must be placed vertically underneath 
the centre of gravity of the wall loads previously 
obtained, so that the first resultant of wall loads 
and second resultant of footing weights coincide 
in the same vertical axis, and thus produce 
juniform pressure all over the footing area upon 
the underlying soil. The position that the 
jresultant of the wall loads r, Fig. 22, is here 
assumed to strike the footing base of the house 
wall in as it may be designed according to the 
Metropolitan Building By-laws, first schedule (8), 
and which is the ordinary arrangement of the 
offsets, stands about one-twelfth of the breadth of 
she base to the left side of its geometrical centre, 
0, which will cause an unequal distribution of 
pressure, as it will be more intense on the left 
side, which represents the shorter arm of a lever, 
causing it to sink deeperin the soil, than ontheright 
fide, representing the longerarm. The corrected 
position of the footings necessitates their being 


moved bodily this eccentric distance towards the 
left-hand side, so that the relation of the wall- 
base to the footings will be changed from the 
position of the wall-base shown at A, Fig. 21, to 
that shown by the section B, which consequently 
overlaps the top footing course on the right- 
hand side. The arrow ¢’*’ indicates this new 
relation, whereby the geometrical centre of the 
footing base is brought vertically underneath the 
resultant of the wall-loads 7, and thereby 
equalises the pressure upon the soil underlying 
the base of the foundations. Fig. 22 shows the 
footings drawn symmetrically within the extreme 
verticals, drawn down from the wall-base, show- 
ing the relative position of the resultant 7, drawn 
directly from G, and showing eccentric action 
upon the usual symmetrical footing-base, as 
arranged by rule-of-thumb. In cases of great 
eccentricity of the resultant of the wall-loads 1, 
it may be necessary to readjust some of the off- 
sets on either side of the footings, so that their 
transverse strength shall be equalised at such 
points of eccentric wall-loading. 


(To be continued.) 
Oe 
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HE instructions to competing architects were 

to cover a plot 50ft. by 90ft. The prominent 
position which this building was to occupy, being 
near the entrance to Prospect Park, one end, the 
one with the large bay, bordering on the Plaza 
Circle, a favourite drive of Brooklyn people of an 
afternoon, called for a building of some archi- 
tectural effect. The prevailing style of the 
private residences in the vicinity is the Roman- 
esque. This made it imperative that the club 
should ‘‘ change off’’ if it desired to hold up its 
head very proudly and prominently in the midst of 
so much richness of detail as had been portrayed in 
the Romanesque. There seemed to the architect 
much in Venice which might be adapted, as 
balconies and loggias belong as much to his 
climate as Venice, and American club houses are 


not complete without them, The style afforded 
strong colouring in the materials used, although in 
this instance violent contrasts were avoided. In 
the first story alternate colours of brown sand- 
stone and the English Runcorn stone are used, 
but barely distinguishable, although enough to 
give texture to the wall surface. Above is used 
a yellowish red brick, the relief work in red and 
buff terracotta, the buff predominating. The roof 
is covered with vitrified Spanish tiles of a dark 
reddish brown, harmonising with the wall treat- 
ment and presenting a strong sky-line. The 
balcony at the fourth story level encircles the 
building and is of metal. The most prominent 
terracotta enrichment is the frieze just under this 
balcony. The subject was suggested by the 
name of the club, which name belongs to a tribe 
of Indians who were settled in this region before 
the colonial times. The subject begins with 
mjthologic and legendary stories of these 
Indians, and ends with pictures suggested by 
colonial history. The figures are of yellow with 
ared background. In the arrangement of the 
interior the intention was to place in the base- 
ment the bowling alleys, on the first story the 
conversation and morning rooms, the second the 
billiard and card rooms, the third various dining 
rooms, including the ladies’ dining-room and 
ladies’ parlour, the fourth the sleeping apart- 
ments with a ‘jolly room,’ so called, where it is 
expected members will retire for quiet chats and 
smokes. On this floor is the kitchen and 
pantries, connected by dumb waiters with the 
serving rooms and dining rooms in the story 
under. Thus each story has its purpose. On 
the first one enters and holds conversation, above 
he playes his games, up another flight of stairs he 
dines, and when he would steal away for quiet 
enjoyment with some boon companions, the 
fourth floor with its ‘‘ jolly room”’ awaits him. 
From the billiard-room is a loggia connecting 
with an open balcony, from the dining-room 
there is another balcony, and the fourth floor has 
the broad balcony which encircles the building for 
a promenade. The first floor is finished entirely in 
mahogany, the second story in oak, and the 
third treated in white and gold. After an 


occupancy of over a year, the arrangements have 
been found all that could be desired, and seems 
to secure the perfection of a social club-house. 
F. H. Kratz, Architect, New York. 
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Sarzs anp [zon Doors (delivered only)— 
24 by 18 by 18, ordinary good quality 


and lever lock, and haying one Bs 
GTAWOF INSIDE ccc secresseceserevasencccessases each 7 10 
24 by 20 by 20 ditto with two drawers 
ANG A, PATON | sna sacsucasserreschvcsoaseeeuns ditto 8 15 
28 by 22 by 22 ditto ditto  § ....0. ditto 9 10 
30 by 24 by 22 ditto AGGO assess ditto 10 10 
33 by 24 by 24 ditto Mitte! aalrs.55 ditto 11 11 
36 by 24 by 24 ditto GittO —sc-s5. ditto 12 15 
8ft. by 2ft., wrought-iron door in. thick, 
hung in 3in, by jin. frame, with 2}in. 
by in. rebate bar, 34in. filled lock- 
ease, and fitted with brass lever 
handle, to throw four bolts, and 
haying three fixed bolts at back, 
and secured by seven-slide, unpick- 
able, pene per ee locks, pro- 
tected by hardened steel plates......... ditto 12 15 
6ft. Oin. by 2ft. Gin. ditto ditto ...... ditto 14 0 
6ft. Oin. by 3ft. Cin. ditto ditto ..... ditto 15 15 
6ft. Gin. by 2ft. 9in. ditto ditto ...... ditto 16 0 
6ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., special strong-room 
door, 3in. thick, fitted with good lever 
lock, four bolts in front and three at 
BAGK cocccctce-ctossscedsancae unter ten doedine eaten ditto 8 0 
3t. by 3ft., sliding warehouse doors 
(Smith and Stevens’) of 3 plates, 
with }-plate stiles and rails, hung 
with strong wrought-iron straps, 
with turned 6in, pulleys, running on 
wrought-iron top bar (\-shaped, and 
with guiding grooved hasp, staple, 
and loop handles . ditto 5 0 
Tft. by 4ft. ditto itt . di 6 10 
7ft. by 5ft. ditto i i 8 5 
Tft. by 6ft. ditto i itto 9 10 
8ft. by 4ft. ditto i i 7 10 
Sft. by 5ft. ditto i i 9 10 
Sft. by 6ft. Gitto ditto 7 Gistyesrs re ditto 11 5 
8ft. by 7ft ditto CIttG Se wseveeenese< ditto 13 0 
8ft. by Sit. ditto 5. ditto  Wites.scsevs< ditto 15 0 
$ft. by 3ft., swing door, with middle and 
bottom rail, and hung in wrought- 
iron frames of 3in. by gin., with 2in. 
by §in. rebate bars, and fitted with 
good leyer deadlock and two-barrel 
OMIM ence cevaipecrwemeueUcass seranes trysayereasse POIGLO 6.8 
éft. by 3ft. 6in. ditto GiGio: ) stssvae . ditto 9 8 
6ft. by 4ft. ditto ditto vee Gitto 10 8 
7ft. by 3ft. ditto AxGbO: Boer sexes ditto 9 8 
7ft. by 4ft. ditto “Gitto isco ditto 11 14 
7ft. by 5ft. ditto Gittomy yc. ditto 14 0 
Bit. by 4ft. ditto G3GLO | Duategessasy ditto 12 10 
8ft. by 5ft. ditto,. Gibb seers. ditto 16 0 
Sit. by 6ft. ditto Gitte ~ *etAt.. ditto 19 4 
(The larger sizes are made as pairs of doors.) 
6ft. by 2ft., fire and_ thief-resisting 
(special quality), with jin. door- 
plates, §in. by 2}in, rebate bar, din. 
frame, four front bolts, and three 
dogs at back, patent unpickable 
LOCK, CWO HE YS cov sevee cececavevese dienes sates each 12 15 
6it. Cin. by 2ft. Gin. ditto ditto ...., ditto 14 0 
6ft. Gin. by 3ft ditto ditto ...... ditto 15 15 
6ft. Gin. by 2ft, 9in. ditto ditto ...... ditto 15 10 
6ft. by 2ft. ditto, extra quality, throwing 
four bolts at front, and four at back, 
big brass handle .....csecescscsecnese errevese ditto 14 15 
6it. by 2ft. 6in. ditto Gitte 7 wesses ditto 16 5 
6ft. by 3ft. ditto ditto 258 ditto 17 10 
6{t. by 2ft. ditto, doorplates jin., and 
frame and rebates §in. .......,.eses.0 Gitto 16 12 
6ft. by 2ft. 6in. ditto ditto =... . ditto 18 5 
6ft. by 3ft. ditto citto +» o Gitto 19 12 
6ft. by 2ft. ditto, with jin. doorplates 
and Sin, rebates and frames .........06 ditto 17 15 
$ft. by 2ft. Gin. ditto GittO. 4 iecesce ditto 19 6 
6ft. by 3ft. ditto Githos sarees ditto 2) 12 
6ft. by 2ft. ditto, with all plates Sin... ditto 19 5 
6ft. by 2ft. Gin. ditto ditto : ditto 21 0 
6ft. by 3ft. ditto Gitto 5 cis ditto 22 18 
{The aboye are fireproof; they areabout 15 per 
cent. less if not fireproof.) 
Hosgss anv Co.’s Safes and Doors. (Take 10 
per cent. off all ‘‘Hobbs’” safes, &c., that 
follow, delivered on ground floor only.) 
Fiae-Resistine Safes and Chests— 
22 by 16 by 16, no inside fittings each 7 0 
24 by 18 by 18 ditto ditto ditto 8 5 
26 by 20 by 20 ditto ditto ditto 9 7 
28 by 22 by 22 ditto ditto . ditto 10 0 
80 by 24 by 24 ditto ditto ditto 12 13 
CurspoarD Stands— 
Stands for safes of the following dimen- 
sions and 26in. high, door panelled, 
and sides, and fitted with lever 
locks, fixed in place: 
23 +4 17 by 17, with cornice and moulded 
ee, Coe ie ughdsveiteds each 
®by1l9by19 ditto ditto ...... ditto i 19 
MT by Wilby 2i ditto ditto ...... ditto 2 3 
29 by 2by 273 ditto ditto... ditto 2 5 
Bl by 2 by 25 ditto ditto cenaditto 12,46 
33 by 27 by 27 ditto ditto oss. Gitto 2 7 
87 by 28 by 27 ditto ditto aeneee ditto 211 
45 by 28 by 27 ditto ditto uae ditto 213 


safe, wrought-iron cases, three bolts, 
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VENTILATING GATES and Frames — 
6ft, lin. by 2ft. 7}in. 
and light 

6ft. le 

6ft. 
6it. 
7ft. 
6ft. 
6ft. 
6ft. 
6ft. 
Tit. 


4hin. by 2ft. 
. by 2ft. 
. by 3ft. 
in. by 3ft. 
in, by 2ft, 

. by 2ft. 
. by 2ft. 
. by 3ft. 
. by 3ft. 


sie a Be ditto 
<eseee GittO 


coocoococoeco 
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hard steel and wrought iron ..,...+00..+++« 
8ft. Sin. 
Ditto » ditto 3 drawers, 1 division 
4ft. 2in. by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 2in. 3 shelves 

shifting..........0+ a daaceascherta pcp aneaiate 
Ditto ditto 1shelf, 3 drawers ... 
4ft. Sin. by 2ft. Gin. by 2ft. 3in. 3 shelves, ; f 


ditto 111 


on 


2 ALAWETS....00000s- 
Ditto ditto 1 
5ft. 2in. by 2ft, Sin. by 2ft. 3in. 1 shelf, 

8 drawers....... saseeeee tee cocaseasesetesonseren ens 
2ft. 1lin. by 2ft, Zin. by 1ft, 1lin. double __ 

door, 2 drawers, 1 shelf, 1 division....., ditto 


ditto 142 


by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. Qin. 3 shelves ditto 100 10 
ai ves Gitto 104 | 


cone tdesvonksvesoablews tollticcy ie GRU CEI 
division, 2 shelves ...... ditto 127 0 


i ditto 114 10 


eee 
g Breone Sxminrox Frame Safe Stands— é be e Cuuss’s Sares (jeweller’s)— i” 

23 by 17 by 17, fixe OOF vee. ose in. ft. Tin. by 1ft. 6in. delivered 

2 by19by 19 —ditto on ol7 6 sp eh diaronal bolts all round the £3. da. 

27 by 21 by 21 ditto O17 6 donors «+s saueesbevencen ane ceSecutaaleeuatedie: DEOL ann a nnn 

29 by 23 by 23 ditto 018 9 | Ditto “ditto ‘with two shelves ........ ditto 33 0 0 

81 by 25 by 25 ditto 019 6 | Ditto ditto with one drawer............ ditto 34 0 0 

33 by 27 by 27 — ditto 1 0 6 | oft, oin, by 1ft. Sin. by 1ft. Sin. no fittings ditto 35 0 

87 by 28 by 27 — ditto 1 3 0 [Ditto " ditto two shelves .......0ss0 ditto 35 10 8 

45 by 28 by 27 ditto 1 4 0 | Ditto ditto 1 drawer and shelf or 

Guxrowpes and Ammunition Safes — 1 Givision .:..0.s.seecsrsscsesesseeres = seeereene Gitto 87 0G 

387 by wilt 27, outside, to hold 2ewt. of Pree ye af pre by lft. 10in. by 1ft. 10in. no atts see 

POWGET ..0..-..04e estas Cacasdal teaeane ereeenees . CLINGS ....00:000000s Arco coy ston eee ree cee see seenes 
F «43 : Ditto ditto 2shelves .......0 ecco Gitto 39 5 0 
Seamuxss Fire-Resisting (single door) : - paris 
Book Safes, no inside fittings PP ae VE rich! ditto 1 drawer and division or ene 

23 17 y 17 e iver on groun 007 a eoecce coeese secccccns speunsaes ness Sener snes eeree 

95 by 19 by 18 ditto ditto.....-disto 10 20 0 | 2, Gin. by 2h sin, Say aaa ies ary 

27 by 21 by 21 ditto ditto ...... itto 12 0 0 Dit BS ae D shel soveeee beeeeegeneeneseeeees ditto 42 10 { 

29 by 23 by 23 ditto ~—dito...... ditto 1410 0 | Ditto gilio HEM Ve na division .. ditto 43 15 © 

831 by 25 by 25 —_ ditto ditto ...... ditto 1610 0 | Ditto ditto & Sm woft. no fittings .. disto 40 100m 

33 by 27 by 27 ditto. ~—«ditto...... ditto 18 10 0 | 2ft, Sin. by att. ain, Oy 2s. no UUINBS = ditto 47 0 0 

87 by 28 by 27 ditto ditto ..... ditto 2110 0 Ditto fitts . 4 elves ote aitto 49 ISU 

23 by 27 by 27 with 2 drawers ditto...... ditto 11 0 0 Di ditto iach 4 crate ; 

25 by 19 by 19 _— ditto ditto ...... ditto 1210 0 | Ditto 1 division, Wes 

a7 by 21 by 81 ditto. © ditto ms ditto 14 10 0 |, LBhelf «.. punssssnesens eas amas aes ree 

29 by 23 by 23 — ditto itt... ditto 16,100 | Ditto ditto tear sin, aaa 

‘ i : ; : t. Tin. by 2ft. 3in. by 2ft. 2in. 2 drawers, 

31 by 25 by 25 ditto ditto ...... ditto 1810 0 . SIL ' 

33 by 27 by 27 _— ditto ditto x... ditto 21.0 0 |, shelf, and Givin ee poe ar: 8 

37 by 28 by 27 _ ditto ditto ...... ditto 2310 0 | 2 eS ae Tir iin no fittings ditto 50 10 

FrirE-RESISTING single-door Book-Safes— Ditto = Rito, 2 shelves » cetetexesanvanvoste Cee 9) ana 

25 by 19 by 19 with 2 drawers at bottom.. ditto 1610 0 | Ditto ditto ditto and 1 drawer ........ ditto 53 5 0 

27 by 21 by 21 di ditto......... ditto 1815 0 | pj; ‘ ae shelf, and 

29 by 23 by 22 «ditt ditto ditto 21.019 || oie Sie A ae 

31 by 25 by 25 ditto ditto... ditto 24 0 0 ay Gea ort aie Brake aie no Aidings py : 

33 by 27 by 27 _—«litto ditto . ditto 27 5 0 | Ditto ditto 2 shelves Se ae ditee 56 aa 

87 by 28 by 27 ditto ditto......... ditto 2915 0 | Hitto ditto ditto and 9 drawers . ditto 59 0 € 

45 by 28 by 27 D-pattern, having tw: Ditto ditto 3 drawers 1 division ...... ditto 60 0 0 
drawers and one division, throwing Ditto ditto fitted with a solid coffer 
four front bolts in front .....,.1000:.0... ditto §910 0 of hard steel and wrought iron ditto 7510 0 

8 by ot by Sy en eee ditto 48 0 0 | s¢t. gin, by aft. Gin. by 2ft- 2in. 3 shelves ditto 64 0 ( 

gous eer ieee ditto 52 0 0 | Ditto ditto 3 drawers 1 division ...... ditto 67 10 ( 
A 2f Shy eee ern, two drawers aittn ieee te ne pao ate Gin. by 2ft. 2in. 3 shelves ay 
; eC en rarearnes Cee aesaed vos sees sierecemees BhILtINE)s;,.<..ccsonconsvavanventaseauteesninesemmeny 

Ditto ditto one shelf ........... sroreserseseeses Gitto 58 5 0 | Ditto EHV 1 shelf and 3 drawers ... ditto 73°10 ¢ 

Ditto ditto one long drawer, two short, 75 | aft, Sin. by aft: Gin. by atau ene 
ANG & BDELL 0.0.4, - seseeeeessresoessecsoeesereeey GLULO D GVAWETS « .ccsvessscasasuegesseteesecnnanesrme ies 78 0 { 

Sramuess fire-resisting, double-door Ditto ditto 1 division 2 shelves ...... ditto 8) 10 ( 
Book-Safes — 6ft. Qin. by 2ft. Sin. by 2ft. 3in, 1 shelf 

37 by 35 by 27 H H pattern, two drawers B GLAWENS 5. 0--..cessceevercecsercen ses sevsscnsgens 93 10 ¢ 
at bottom, two partitions, and shelf .., ditto 4210 O | 2ft. 1lin. by 2ft. 7in. by 1ft. 1lin. double 4 

49 by 37 by 27 two drawers in middle ... ditto 55 0 0 door, 2 drawers, 1 shelf and 1 division ditto 7010 ¢ 

68 by 43 by 80 ditto at bottom, two. 4 | Ditto ditto jiivided into Psafes,and oso 
SHELVES ADOVE «1c rcascosscconerees Eeahienensieciaia itto having 1 shelf and 2 Grawers .....+:..+0 i) y 

69 by 55 by 30ditto three drawers in Sft. Hage oft. lin. by 2ft. lin. 2 divi- 
aae ane one cupboard at top with nite rank ae sions, 4 a ane rig =» re 83 0 

ouble doors ........,.00 apenyaiacnaan thal es . ditto 3ft. 4in. by 2ft. 1lin. by 2ft. 3in. (in two 7 

85 by 63 by 20 ditto six drawers in 3 shel d 3 dr: veosuossecthieecavaes GIGbO O7:mEEEE 
middle, four upright partitions, and sft. sin. by aft. Qin. by 26. 2in, 2 divi- z 
two cupboards at top scccsccorrssccossescees ditto 139 0 0 sions, 2 shelves, and 2 drawers............ ditto 91 0 ¢ 

Extra-sTronG, seamless, fire-resisting, 8ft. Sin. by 3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 5ft. (2 safes) a 
single-door, clutch-bolt steel Safes, 2 shelves, 3 GraWeTrs ...s1s-rseere erences Gibto 109 oO ( 
rust, damp, fire, and thief resisting — 4ft, 2in. by 3ft. 5in. by 2 is ; 

25 by 19 by 19 no fittings and haying sions, 1 shelf, 4 drawers v.00 eereeees Gitto 106 0 { 
clutch-bolts all round ....c:se+eessees Pak ditto 10 © | 4ft. 2in. by 3ft. Sin. by 2ft. (2safes) e 

27 by Zl by 21 ditto 5 i 15 0 2 shelves, 4 raWeTs ....cscssessecerereeee Gitta 129 0 ¢ 

29 by 23 by 23 ditto Fs 10 © | 4ft.2in. by 4ft.2in. by 2ft. 5 divisions, _ 

31 by - Py 25 ~“ xditto “chien 00 ae shalt peertilics to Ret neii ditto 114 10 ¢ 

83 by 27 by 27 Gitto abate 00 . 2in. by 3ft, Gin. by 2ft. 4in, iviad = ‘ 

87 by 28 Dy2QT 0. FGISGO 2. Aicassccteee scans 00 sions, 2 shelves, 2 QraWerS.......e000 Gitto 182 0 | 

a7 by A ry 21 ditto with 2 drawer 10 © | 5ft. Sin. Bes? eae 2ft. 4in. 8 divi- eset 6 fs 

29 by y 23 ditto ditto 0 0 sions, 2 shelves, 3 drawers .....++++0-s10144 GIbbO Ie 

4) by % nd 25 ditto ditto i 0 oO | 6ft. 2in. bY Be ee by 2ft. 4in. 2 divi- ae nA Py 

7 27 i i i ions, 1 shelf, 5 drawers ........ peeboeesronsa oO 

37 by 28 by 27 ditto Gitte 2 Re ett. Sin, by att. join. by 2it. éin. Sdivie 0” fae 

45 by 28 by 27 _—‘ ditto and one shelf ... ditto 53 0 0 sions, 2 Shelves, 5 ALAWETS..s+sesser+-4-0» Gitto 196 0 | 

53 by 81 by 27 — ditto. «ditto w...eeesee ditto 64 0 © | 7ft. 2in, by 4ft. 2in. by 2ft. Sim. 6 divi- __ 

‘ 61 by 33 by 27 ditto dittote nee . ditto 73 0 0 sions, 1 shelf, 10 Grawers ss.ewsseserweres Gitto 247 O 

Dovusix-poor ditto— 

ghia Best Quatity, Bankers’ Safes, fitted 

87 by 35 by 27 with Q-lever lock and F 5! : i 
protected with cheek lock for dual bey ey oaks eae aie ei b 
custody and 1} welded iron and steel round the doorg (diaganah Palas ~ 
plates to resist drilling ..........0. ditto 55 0 © | 2ft. by 1ft. Tin. by 1ft. Gin. as above ...... ditto 59 B | 

49 by 37 by 27 two drawers at bottom, Ditto Gitto 2shelvesy ....ccrsessesccovere GittoO 6) 10m 
two partitions, andone shelf above ... ditto 77 0 0 | Ditto ditto 1drawer +... ditto 52 07 

58 by, 43 by 30 two drawers and two ified Frevaccat: 1ft.Sin. no fittings re = 15 | 
Shelves! Lsstviscatetalecsosssschedalteanckereg ety. GItho. LOEe 17 mIO 1Ub0 LLLO 2 SELVES ---ssreesee verrsere 

69 by 55 by 30 three drawers in middle Ditto ditto 1shelf, 1 drawer, 1 divi- 
eA one cupboard at top, with double pe rer cS on pe : 

OOTS wsececseserecsrressseasseseacesessssseree Gitte 148 0 0 | 2ft-4in. by 1ft.10in. by 1£¢.10in. no gs di : 

85 by 63 by 30 six drawers in middle, Ditto Gitto 2 shelves <divewwressssesevean Gl 62 1 
four upright partitions, and two czp- Ditto ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer............ ditto 64 
boards at top, double Goors ...,.,00+0+ ditto 187 0 0 | 2ft. Gin, Py 2ft. by 1ft. 1lin, no fittings ., ditto 63 

Dona ae Ente for sons oe ie a in 

uality No, 2— ON ..640. Gi 

ott Gia. Woy (a¥bs halal) pith danpls tees a Th frog ee 2it. no fittings ... poss yg 

TAINES oo. cescessee on seseverecesvoes . di , BDGIYGS see tetye a eee rag 

6ft. Oin. by 2ft. Gin. ditto e chon A : : Ditto ditto 1 shelf, 2 drawers ......... ditto 70 

Gft. gin, by Zit. Sin, ditto " ditto 20 0 0 | Ditto ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer, 1 divi- of 

6ft. Gin. by 2ft. 9in. di + : i) (0) | Meee ; 

6ft. Qin. by 3ft. bin, ree RARE SIR nai M4 4 : Ditto ditto 1 drawer, 1 division ...... ditto 741 

7ft. Oin. by Bft, Gin. ditto le. U! ditto 28 0 0 | 2t- Zim. by 2ft. Sin. by 2ft. Zin 1 shelf, | 

6ft. Gin. by 2ft, 6in. ditto quality No. 3 ditto 25 0 0 2 drawers, 1 division.......s.:s+svssee.. Gitte TT 

6ft. Sin. by 2ft. 9in. ditto ditto ...... ditto 29 0 0 | 2ft. 10in. by 2ft. din. by 2ft. Sin. 1shelf, 

ft. Gin, by Qt. 9im. ditto ditto “1. ditto 31 0 0 | ge2 GtWers, 1 division asus cusses Githo BE 

ft. 9in. by Bft. Cin. ditto ditto ..... ditto 34 0 0 | St. by 2it, Sin. by 2ft- lin. no fittings ... ditto 7% 

Tf Oin. by aft. Oim ditto ditto“. ditto 36 0 0 Ditto ditto (2 hele ae Ey 

e i j ij 3, akene 

oe bens ras ding’ provided with two Hobbs 8-lever locks Ditto ditto 1shelf, 2 drawers, 1 divi- ee 

6ft. Cin. by 3ft. Gin. patent clutch-bolts sion eescence 4 se eeeeeeee evceceane reece seseeeeseeeee GL 
with two loaks (Qdevea) <2ctursnendncaiditto 88g o | Sette Py att, fin, by ke ee 

Gt. Sin. by Ait. in. diftO wassssssvs ditto 3510 0 | Hj itto 2 shelves, 9 Gra! engi 

, ; : ; Ditto ditto 2shelves, 2 drawers... ditto 90 

6ft. Gin. by, 2f6, Sins | Piste c..irs.cesc «. ditto 38 0 0 j ; fotet : . 

6ft. 9in. by 3ft. din. ditto dies’ aT 20D Ditto ditto 3 espe division ,,... ditto 91 € 

ift, Oin. by Bt. Cin ditto Mara.. ditto 43.10 0 | Oe ete ae TrOM sere Gitto 108 10 


96 0 
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into two safes, and haying 1 shelf and Sine 
és cosveterccceee CCD 107 O 
2 shelves, 
Reeatelerscalasert esses . ditto 110 0 
sows Gitto 182 0 
yes, 
ssressererere. Gitto 188 0 
in. (in two) 
Sache MEANT Enter ditto 154 0 
Ravseulanscaastniteepece ditto 158 0 
2 shelves, 4 drawers ..... AG seed wey Sea ees ditto 182 0 
scseonee Gitto 169 0 
elves, 
«. ditto 189 0 
ditto 241 0 
.. ditto 237 0 
ditto 275 0 
ditto 335 0 
Quauity C, a cheaper Safe— 
No, 1 ft. 10in. by 1ft. 5in. by 1ft, dia. 
no fitting ........ Eaeate sive Savas stony ditto 10 10 
2 Ditto 2shelves ........ canaemaKes ditto 10 15 
3 Ditto 1 sheif, 1 drawer............ ditto 12 5 
4 2ft. by lit. Gin. by 1ft. 6in. no 
PLUS Soe cscxsehahssatneose Ralereeaes ditto 12 10 
5 Ditto 2shelves ......cccccee « Gitto 12 15 
6 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer............ ditto 14 5 
Ditto 1 division, 1 drawer i 14 5 
i 15 0 
9 Di Bpeaawe i 15 10 
10 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer ............ ditto 16 15 
11 Ditto 1 division, 1 drawer ...... .. ditto 16 15 
12 Ditto 1 division, 1 drawer (small) ditto 16 15 
13 2ft. 4in. by lft. 10in. by 1ft. 9in. 
BO fittings ......sessssserreee ditto 17 10 
14 Ditto 2 shelves ..........0 ‘ i 
15 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer . i 
16 Ditto 1 division, 1 drawer i 
17 Ditto 1 division (varied) ......... ditto 19 5 
18 2ft. Tin. by 2ft. by lft. 10in. no 
fittings ......... : ditto 20 10 
19 Ditto 2 shelves ........... ditto 21 0 
20 Ditto 1 shelf, 2 drawers............ ditto 23 15 
21 Dittol division, 1shelf, 1 drawer ditto 42 10 
22 Dhtto 1 division, 1 drawer ......... ditto 22 5 
23 2ft, bin, by 2ft. lin. by 2ft., 1 
shelf, 2 drawers, 1 division ... ditto 26 0 
24 2ft. 8in. by 2ft. 2in. by 2ft. lin. 1 
shelf, 2 drawers, 1 division ... ditto 29 0 
25 2ft. 1Cin. by 2ft. lin. by 1ft. lin. 
no fittings ...., andeuaibcedeccpery . ditto 24 0 
‘ Wheel mounts 358 extra. 
26 Ditto 2shelves ..... eenaneadiaianesst tx ditto 24 15 
27 Ditto 2 shelves, 1 drawer ...... .. ditto 26 10 
28 Ditto 1 shelf, 2 drawers, 1 divi- 
BION. cecssersecsesersvsessscesssecevsovan Gitte’ 27 10 
"29 3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 2in. by 1ft. 1lin. 
MIGUAGN GE Fes, deevciaceiavosssesntes Gittod 29 0.0 
30 Ditto 2 shelves .....eesccseeessees ditto 29 0 
31 Ditto 2 shelves, 2 drawers ..... ... ditto 32 0 
32 Ditto 1 division, 3 drawers ..... . ditto 33 
33 Ditto with coffer and shelf ...... ditto 48 10 
34 3Sft. Gin. by 2ft. 4in. by 2ft. Oin, 
SBNEIVORNS Cseuscpicsesc.accs ath xete ditto 34 10 
35 Ditto 1 division, 3 drawers ...... ditto 38 0 
36 4ft. by 2ft. din. by 2ft. 3 shelves ditto 36 15 
OG it.) ditto 1 ditto. ditto 42 0 
ia Ditto ditto no fittings... ditto 36 15 


| 0 
0 
0 
BAVIBIONIE Soe cetseccsscsecssessonses Gitto 42 
46 _— ew by ane by 2ft. 3in. 2 re 
LVES IN 2 SAFES .0..2.cccesecevsed ditto -521 
47 Aft. by 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. lin. 1 ey 
shelf, 2 divisions .................. ditto 53 0 0 
48 4ft. by 3ft. Sin. by 2ft. Bin. 2 
shelves in 2 safes ................. ditto 66 0 0 
49 4it. by 4ft. by 1ft. 10in. 2 shelves, 
PAIVISIONG 6.2.0, ceiceeses ss tes 00.,. Gitto’ 65 10 0 
50 bit. by 3ft. 4in. by 2ft. 2ft. 2 
shelves, 2 divisions ............... itto 7810 0 
51 5ft. 6in. by 4ft. by 2ft. 2in. 2 
shelves, 3 divisions ...., SWersave. . ditto 108 0 0 
52 6ft. by 3ft. Gin. by 2ft. 2in. 
shelf, 2 divisions ............. «. ditto 106 0 0 
53 6ft. Gin. by 3ft. Sin. by 2ft. din. 
2 shelves, 4 divisions............... tto 125 0 0 
54 Tit. by 4ft. by 2ft. 6in. 8 shelves, 

2 cupboards, 5 divisions ...,, (26, Gitto: 

HEEL Movuntinas, for safes— 

REELED ING. 29° cescercciscace easieay auease asl vies Gibbon (2 50 
24 to On acne Wiius eas ca sinadadecansstat ditto 115 0 
40 to 49 . w- ditto 2 5 0 
59 to BB nec pusbteacanee PIR ey slg di +. ditto 215 0 
53 to 54 a ditto 310 0 


Safes are made with additional key-locks differing from 


4ft. 6in. by 2ft. 


ch other at an extra charge of £2 each lock. 
Combination keyless locks at an extra of £3 10s, 


‘ovaBLE Strona Room— 


. 1 6ft, Gin. by 5ft. by 6ft. quality D... each 36: 
Ditto ditto ditto” E... ditto 590 0 

| 2. 7ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. ditto D... ditto 469 0 
Ditto ditto ditto E... ditto 770 0 
3 Tit. by 7it. by 8ft, ditto D.., ditto 540 0 

Ditto ditto ditto E... ditto 930 0 


CO 5ONO Fon ego) SOton oi BO oma ar 


o oo gseeoco 9e99000 9 SS 92 F © SBSOOSD Sooo O Cocco coco ooo 


eoocoeco 


Fir Sares— 
No.1 1ft. 10in. by 1ft. 5in. by 1ft. 4in. £ 6,005 
NO AEEINGS versaccorsteverereertorecssss CAC «67 15 (OO 
2 Ditto 2shelves....... yore die revel Gittos. Se Oln.0 
8 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer........... eee Cibo s Salien G 
4 2ft. by lft. é6in. by lft. 6in. no 
AGING A eavesstcssccstycocdtes pearete . ditto 9 5 0 
5. Ditto 2 shelves.....c.0:0creccccversrene Gitto 9 10 0 
6 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer .............. ditto 10 7 6 
7 Ditto 1 partition, 1 drawer ........ ditto 10 7 6 
8 2ft. Zin. by 1ft. 8in. bylft.8in, no 
fittings ........... ieiwanrclotevsiccnieee ditto 11 5 0 
9 Ditto 2 shelves ....... ominous vattanen tees ditto 1115 0 
10 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer............... ditto 1210 0 
11 Ditto 1 partition, 1 shelf............ ditto 1210 0 
12 Ditto 1 partition, 1 drawer ....... . ditto 1210 0 
13 2ft.4in. by lft. 10in. by 1ft. 9in. 
NO ALtings)\.cvssccaseceoclancen es GINO) Lon Oe 0 
14 Ditto2 shelves ............ss0ecerrserree Gitto 1310 0 
15 Ditto 1 shelf, 1 drawer ............06 ditto 1410 0 
16 Ditto 1 partition, 1 drawer ......... ditto 1410 0 
17 Ditto ditto ditto ............ ditto 1410 0 
18 2ft. Tin. by 2ft. by 1ft. 1¢in. no 
fittings ..... RitUteciesestteceteccs wee Gitto 15 5 0 
19 Ditto 2 shelves....c..ccccossessreverece i 1515 0 
20 Ditto 1 shelf, 2drawers .......... ditto 1710 0 
21 Dittol partition, 1 shelf, 1 drawer ditto 17 0 0 
22 Ditto 1 partition, 1 drawer ..... ... ditto 1615 0 
25 2ft.10in. by 2ft. lin. by 2ft. lin. 
no fittings..... wee Gitto 18 0 0 
26 Ditto 2 shelves... coe . ditto 1815 6 
27 Ditto 2shelves, 1 drawer .....,.... ditto 29 5 6 
28 Ditto1par‘ition, 1shelf,2 drawers ditto 21 0 0 
29 3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 2in. by 1ft. 1lin. 
no fittings..... peaiia doe dieiecs venmeaehe ditto 21 0 0 
SOT Ditto 2 shel vesitecss..caceconetsescccenssaerl 22 0 0 
81 Ditto 2 shelves, 2 drawers......... ditto 2410 0 
82 Ditto 1 drawer, 1 partition ......... ditto 25 5 0 
(Keyless lock, £3 extra.) 
Finz-Resistinac Coists— 
IS Dy 10 by TF outside....cc.ccccocorcevereree ve CCH 4 5 O 
15 by: 1k byitS Aittonic.;....ie-cccurssereasitto, 401570 
17 by 12by 9 ditto : i 5 0 0 
19 by 13 by 10 ditto i 5 5 0 
19 by 13 by 13 ditto i 6 6 0 
19 by 14 by 14 ditto i 615 0 
21 by 14 by 14 ditto : i Z18 0 
21 by 16 by 14 ditto ....... pas eet nedees laces ditto 815 0 
Extra for wheel mounts.........:0016 sever Gitto 1 £5 0 
CueEsts ror BuLuIoN PLhate— 
TD Dy LO Dye F_OUtK Gis, ccssccecsvscetssss see QIttO) = Selb) 6 
15 by 11 by 8 ditto ........ NvosvsteessaGluLO «4.95% 6 
LDV ADDY) 9 iGstOs .e2.....sscssccoscscoccsese Gitto 4.10 0 
19 by 13by 10 ditto ......... doessan QiLtOw 24-1560 
19by13 by 18 ditto ........ Aah dofiecignthonec ditto 510 0 
LO DV LL DY LE Att Miviccccescsssseccrsessses Gitto 6 0: O 
Sranps— 
PROP BALCH NOs LiGO co levcescltcepeateledtalor + ditto 1 6 0 
Ditto sseacses GIttO 1 62 0 
Ditto Rec adeane . ditto 1 8 0 
Ditto Seehacectassteaternnieces \GLbtOM oly 6. 0 
Ditto TS COMI creanes sucteeercenenc wee ditto 110 0 
Sranps ror SMALLER Foipine Door Sares— 
HONING: 41, Rrsserccvecss aecmetenssienenecanehe cairn ditto 118 0 
MG COR MAD octieecccnpatesccsesteaseets cssuas waits ses . ditto 2 0 0 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


pees directors of Robert Boyle and Son, 
Limited, ventilating engineers, London and 
Glasgow, have resolved to recommend a dividend 
of 125 per cent., free of income-tax, for the 
year ending September last, after placing to the 
reserve fund one-sixth of the profits earned and 
carrying forward £1,386 4s. 9d. This makes the 
seventh dividend, 123 per cent. being paid for 
the last three years, and 12 per cent. for the 
previous years. The directors propose that the 
dividend for the current year will balance the 
subscribed capital of the company, including the 
ordinary shares held by the vendor, when cent. 
per cent. will have been paid. 

The business done during the year has been 
considerably in excess of the previous year, 
though that was the most profitable year since 
the formation of the company. The directors 
attribute this success, and their consequent ability 
to pay such a handsome dividend, to their con- 
stant study of the requirements of architects, 
and to the great and ever-increasing demand for 
the latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator, which, though much superior 
in design, make, and action, is now sold at 50 per 
cent. less than previous and inferior forms, 
constituting it not only the most efficient and 
ornamental, but the cheapest, ventilator in the 
market. 

The company have at present some very im- 
portant contracts in hand at home and abroad, 
including the largest ventilating contract they 
have ever received from the British Government, 
and a contract of equal magnitude for the Spanish 
Government. 

Mr. Robert Boyle has recently visited the East 
and Australasia, and has established agencies in 
Burmah, Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
arrangements having also been made for the 
manufacture of the different ventilating and 


sanitary appliances in each of the Australian 
colonies and New Zealand. Mr. Boyle has sur- 
veyed and submitted plans for the ventilation of 
the new Jubilee Hall, Rangoon; King of Siam’s 
Palace, Bangkok; Government Buildings and 
Museum, Batavia; the Chicago Exhibition 
buildings; Houses of Parliament, Centennial 
Hall, Municipal Buildings, new Hospital, and 
new Theatre, Sydney; Houses of Parliament, 
Stock Exchange, Commercial Bank, and Bank of 
Victoria, Melbourne ; also for the complete venti- 
lation of the new drainage scheme, Melbourne. 
At Adelaide the air-pump ventilators have been 
applied to the Houses of Parliament, Govern- 
ment House, Government Buildings, Supreme 
Courts, Post - office, Hospital, Art Gallery, 
Museum, University, and other public buildings. 
At Christchurch, New Zealand, the house drain- 
age is exclusively ventilated with the air-pump 
ventilators. They are also applied to the Houses 
of Parliament, Government House, Government 
Buildings, Post-office, Supreme Courts, Hospital, 
Opera-house, &c., Wellington. 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUE. 
AWARD OF PRIZES, SESSION 1899-91. 


HE fifteenth year of our Designing Club hag 
now concluded, and the following subjects 
were thus competed for by members : — 


A.— Convalescent Home. — ‘‘ Smilash the 
Goth,’? 1;- ‘‘ Ayrshire,” 2; ‘* McGinty,” 3; 
“ Hilarius,”’ 4; ‘*Symbol,”’ 5. 

B.—A small House for an Artist, with Studio. 
—‘*Vulcan,” 1; ‘‘Smilash the Goth,’? 2$ 
‘¢ Cotonopolitan,’’ 3; ‘‘ McGinty,’’4; ‘‘Jean,’’ 6. 

C.—A Parish Hall.—‘‘ Nil Nisi Bonum,” 1; 
‘‘Smilash the Goth,’’ 2; ‘‘ Vulcan,’’ 3; ‘‘ Fire- 
fly,’? 4; ‘* Unitate Fortior,” 5. 

D.—Dining-room Chiffonier and Chair.— 
‘¢ Smilash the Goth,” 1; ‘‘ Nil Nisi Bonum,’’ 2; 
‘*Black Prince,’”? 3; ‘* Cruiser,’ 4; ‘Signor 
OFaror 

E.—Pair of Labourers’ Cottages.—‘‘ Vulcan,’ 
1; ‘Van Demon,” 2; ‘*Symbol,” 3; ‘‘Smilash 
the Goth,” 4; ‘* McGinty,”’ 6. 

F.—A small Post-oftice for a Country Town. 
—‘‘Smilash the Goth,’? 1; ‘‘ Vulcan,” 2; ‘* Nil 
Nisi Bonum,” 3; ‘‘ Unitate Fortior,’ 4; ‘ Nim- 
rod,” 5. 

G.—A Drawing-room Cabinet.—‘‘ Smilash the 
Goth,’? 1; ‘‘ Vulcan,’? 2; ‘* Nil Nisi Bonum,’’ 
3; ‘* la Cigale,’? 4; ‘* Black Prince,’’ 5. 

H.— A Summer - house. — ‘‘ Vulcan,” 1; 
‘¢ Smilash the Goth,” 2; ‘‘ Nil Nisi Bonum,” 3; 
‘* Unitate Fortior,’’? 4; ‘‘ Pastime,” 5. 

I.—A Seaside Bath-house.—‘‘ Vulcan,’ 1; 
‘¢Smilash the Goth,’’ 2; ‘ Unitate Fortior,’’ 3; 
‘¢ Wirefly,” 4; ‘‘ Neufardi,” 5. 

J.—A Highland Shooting-box.—‘“ Vulcan,’’ 
1; ‘* Nil Nisi Bonum,’’ 2 ; ‘‘ Smilash the Goth,’’ 
3; ‘*Unitate Fortior,” 4; ‘* Black Prince,’’ 6. 


From the above list it will be seen that 
‘¢Smilash the Goth,’’ coming 4 times 1st, 4 times 
2nd, once 3rd, and once 4th, takes the leading 
prize, having obtained a foremost position on 
every occasion, and contributed a design for each 
subject. The second prize is secured by ‘‘ Vul- 
can’’ with 6 firsts, 2 seconds, and 1 third. ‘‘ Nil 
Nisi Bonum’’ wins the third prize by being once 
Ist, twice 2nd, and three times third. Hon. 
mention is obtained by ‘‘ Unitate Fortior,’’ who 
ranks 4th (C. H. B. Quennell, 44, Lower Ken- 
nington-lane), and ‘‘ McGinty” (J. E. Goodacre, 
Lyre CN Liscard, Cheshire), who comes in 

fth. 

The following prizes are therefore awarded 
accordingly :— 

‘‘Smilash the Goth’ (G. L. Morris, 59, 
Blomfield-road, Maida Hill, W.), £10 10s. 

“ Vulcan’? (mame and address wanting), 
£5 53. 

“Nil Nisi Bonum’’ (W. A. Forsyth, The 
Studio, Finchley New-road, N.W.), £3 3s. 


CONDITIONS FoR 1891—1892. 


The following list of rules must be observed in 
every particular by all competitors :— 


1. Drawings to be sent in 28 days after the 
publication of the list of subjects. ; 

2. Usually two subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose, 

3. The drawings to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
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absolute size of 22in. by 14in., with no washes 
or tinting in colour whatever. Outline to be the 
first consideration ; but drawings may be slightly 
shaded with shadows executed wholly in line. 
Sectional parts to be shown in ruled ‘‘ hatching” 
or blocked in. The scale to be used will be given 
with each subject. 

4. Drawings to be forwarded unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of 
the drawing, as packages over 18in. long are not 
transmissible by book post. 

5. On entering the class (which may be done 
at any time), each competitor is required to fur- 
nish his name and address, which must be written 
legibly on the back of each drawing, as a 
guarantee of good faith, the nom de plume the 
author intends to adopt being boldly marked on 
the front of each separate drawing. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s. will 
be awarded to the best series of designs, such 
series not to consist of less than six subjects. 
Our decision to be final. 

7. Before awarding the prizes any contributor 
will be expected to furnish proof, if necessary, as 
to his age, and the time during which he has 
been engaged in professional pursuits, though no 
candidate need be strictly an architectural student. 

8. We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we deem 
necessary. 

9. A critical notice of the designs sent in of 
each series will be given in an early issue follow- 
ng the receipt of the drawings. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


A.—Local Board Offices for a country village in 
a stone district. Site to be an isolated one facing 
west, with a road frontage on front and right- 
hand only. Accommodation to comprise office 
for surveyor, with drawing office for one clerk. 
A pair of rooms for the clerk to the local board, 
one being his public office for inquiries, A rate 
collector’s office and a board-room for ten 
members, who will sit at a horseshoe-table. 
W.c.’s and lavatory to be provided, and a care- 
taker’s residence, consisting of living - room, 
scullery, pantry, w.c., and two bedrooms. The 
size of the rooms is left to competitors. The board- 
room to be on the first floor, with the rooms 
of the clerk to the board. A strong room, 6ft, 
square, for his use to be provided. Caretaker's 
door to be at the rear of the premises, and his 
rooms may be on two floors at the back. Scale 
8ft. tothe inch. View, two elevations, section, 
and plan. Plans may be drawn to 16ft. to the 
inch, if necessary. 
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THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY.* 


(Oe always wonders, much as Wesley did, 

why the devil had the best tunes, how the 
lawyers ever came to obtain possession of the 
pleasant nooks of London in which the Inns of 
Court are situate. Dear to the artist and anti- 
quary, in spite of the vandalisms of the various 
benchers who bear sway over them, one hopes 
sometimes that better masters may some day 
appreciate the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn as they deserve to be appreciated. Mean- 
while the best consolation may be found in the 
possession of such a magnificently-illustrated 
record of their beauties as that before us. Mr. 
Loftie’s work has been conscientiously performed 
throughout. He is rather merciless in some of 
his conclusions—is it so certain, for instance, 
that the famous catalpa tree in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens was not tee by Bacon ? or so utterly 
beyond all doubt that Mr. Douthwaite, the 
librarian and historian of Gray’s Inn, is so at sea 
as Mr. Loftie thinks in his ancient history of his 
Inn? Anyhow, Mr. Loftie himself is always 
ready with chapter and verse for his own facts, 
and his style is as attractive as his story is 
veracious. He gives in turn a lucid history of 
each of the Inns and an intelligent running com- 
mentary on their respective beauties, and their 
associations with the famous men who have 
dwelt in them. Mr, Herbert Railton’s illustra- 
tions are perfect. He gives us twelve plates, ten 
of which are by himself, one by Mr. A. E. 
Pearce, and one by Mr. E. Stamp, and forty-five 
vignettes, mostly his own, but a few by the 
other artists named. The volume is sumptuously 
printed and well bound, and in every way a credit 
to the publishers. 


* ‘The Inns of Court and Chancery.” ByW. J. Lovrih, 
B.A., F.8.4. With many illustrations by Herpert 
Ratton. (London: Seeley and Co,, Limited.) 
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PETROUS TILES. 


W* have had brought to our notice some 

very hard and extremely well-made tiles, 
manufactured by Messrs. Carter and Co., at their 
Encaustic Tile Works, Poole, Dorset, to which 
we desire to call the attention of architects, 
builders, and others. These ‘‘ Petrous’’ tiles, 
as their name implies, are very stone-like in 
their texture, but much harder than any stone 
could possibly be. We have on our desk samples 
of five different colours—black, chocolate, red, 
grey, and buff. For finish and nice harmonious 
colour, they are not to be surpassed. These tiles 
are 3in. square; but they can be had in larger 
sizes Gin. by 6in., 4}in. by 4}in., and being so true 
in size and shape, are well suited to pavements of 
churches, public and private buildings, conserva- 
tories, lobbies, and other purposes where accurate 
fitting is required. For these purposes Messrs. 
Carter and Co. make diagonal halves and border 
strips of various widths, so that patterns of many 
varieties can be made. The colours are par- 
ticularly quiet and artistic, and just those which 
architects prefer. The price of these tiles is only 
3s. 6d. per square yard. We have seen other 
examples of the ornamental tiles made by this 
firm, and can recommend them to the profession. 
Messrs. Carter and Co. have successfully kept 
pace with the demand for artistic tile work, and 
their mosaic, mural tile work, faience, majolica 
dadoes, fireplaces, and other decorative applica- 
tions are now well known for their quality and 
durability, and for the superiority they have 
over the manufacture of goods of this class, 
which appeal to a taste for bizarre and bright 
colours. 
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OBITUARY. 


HE death is announced at the early age of 
thirty-two of Mr. Paul Peel, a distinguished 
Canadian artist, and a pupil of Gérome. Mr. 
Peel was born at London, Ontario, where his 
father is a marble cutter and his sister a sculptor. 
His training began with three years at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, was con- 
tinued at the Royal Academy, and ended with 
five years in Paris. He had since resided at the 
French capital, with occasional visits to Canada, 
and had already obtained recognition in both 
countries. He leaves a widow and one son. 

Mr. James Waterston, builder, of Morpeth, 
died on the 25th ult., after a long illness. 
Mr. Waterston was born in Edinburgh, 
where his father, who was a Morpeth man, was 
working as a mason in the building of the New 
Town. The deceased moved to Morpeth, and, 
following his father’s trade, served his appren- 
ticeship in the building of Meldon Hall. When 
he had served his time, he entered into partner- 
ship with his brother George, and these two 
acted for many years as the heads of the firm of 
Waterston Brothers. They were the builders of 
Cramlington, Otterburn, Longhirst, and many 
other Northumbrian churches, and they carried 
out the restoration in not a few notable churches, 
amongst them being that of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Mitford. Mr. Waterston was 70 years of 
age, and was widely known and respected among 
those of his trade. 

The death of Mr. Robert Gray, builder and 
contractor, Berwick-on-Tweed, took place 
early on Friday morning. Mr. Gray, who was 
about 58 years of age, carried on a large business 
in Berwick and neighbourhood. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in the erection of 
houses on the ramparts as quarters for married 
soldiers under a contract with the War Office. 


‘A year ago Mr. Gray was elected a member of 


the town council as one of the representatives of 
the Middle Ward. He leaves a widow and 
family. 
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A SANITARY CRUSADE THROUGH THE 
EAST AND AUSTRALIA.* 


R. ROBERT BOYLE has reprinted the 
articles which recently appeared in our 

issues of September 2, 9, and 16, in a 
sumptuously-embellished little volume, and has 
added several illustrations. Thus, on the front 
of the cover we have a view of the Temple at 
Shway Dagohn Pagoda, Rangoon; as the 
frontispiece, the grand entrance to the same; on 
the title-page the Royal Palace at Honolulu, and 
further on a group of leper beggars; the great 


* Robert Boyle and Son, 64, Holborn Viaduct, and } 
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recumbent figure of Buddha at Pegu;a curiously- 
balanced rock at Kut-te-yo, Burmah; the King 
of Siam’s palace at Bangkok; a head-hunter, the 
Municipal Buildings and Centennial Hall at 
Sydney, the Houses of Parliament at Melbourne, 
and a ghastly but faithful representation of one 
of the ‘‘cannibal feasts’? in the South Sea 
Islands. It is really wonderful how Mr. Boyle, 
whose thoughts while on foreign travel must of 
course be first occupied with his own large busi- 
ness, can find time to gather together the 
information he does; but the busy man is always 
the acute observer, and certainly Mr. Boyle 
seems never to have neglected an opportunity. 
Every reader who perused the articles in our 
pages will be glad to have them in this complete 
and dainty form. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BrrMincHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The session opened on the 1st inst., at which the 
president, Mr. W. Hale, F.R.I.B.A., delivered 
the annual presidential address. Mr. Hale 
congratulated the members upon the steadily 
increasing members, and on the improved 
position of the association, and ex ressed 
the hope that its work would, as it became 
more widely known, induce the members 
of the profession to give cordial support. Mr, 
Hale also said that though it had been found 
impossible for the association to do more this 
session than carry on the classes of design and 
construction, it was the wish of the council to 
see other special classes started in future sessions 
as soon as the number of students able to attend 
them justified their institution. 
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CHIPS. 


The memorial to the late Mr. Edwin Waugh, the 
‘‘ Lancashire Burns,’ has just been completed, and 
has been erected on his grave in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, Kersal Moor, Lancashire. The memorial 
takes the form of a Runic cross, standing on a dis 
and plinth, and from the latter a ledger-shaped 
stone projects, covering the whole of the grave. 
The total height of the cross is about 10ft. The 
front of the cross is ornamented in high relief, and 
the whole is executed in grey Scotch a pe The 
front panel of the die bears the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Edwin Waugh. Born 29th January, 
1817. Died 30th April, 1890.” The work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. J. and H. 
Patteson, of Oxford-street, Manchester. 
Thri 
decided 


As a memorial to the late Rev. Edward 
head master of Uppingham School, it was 
that the school chapel should be enlarged, and that 
a statue of the late head master should be placed 
therein. The extension of the chapel by the ad- 
dition of a galilee was intrusted to Mr. A. E. Street, 
son of the architect of the chapel; the statue to 
Mr. T. Brock, R A. The galilee, which was illus- 
trated in the Burnpine NEWS for June 13, 1890, 
was completed and opened in September, 1890, 
Messrs. Parnell and Son, of Rugby, being the 
builders. On Tuesday last the statue was unveiled. 
It was exhibited at the Academy this year, and re- 
presenta'Mr. Thring seated, with a book in his i 
hand. It has been placed in the west end of 
chapel. 


The Morpeth town council considered last week 
the scheme drawn up by a committee appointed 
the purpose of advising on the proposed working 
men’s dwellings. They recommended that 30 houses 
be built on the West Greens, at an average total 
cost of £125 each house, or a total cost of £1,876. 
including everything. The committee recommended 
that they be let on such terms that they would 
at the end of 20 years become the absolute pro- 
perty of the tenants. The proposals were adopted. 


New banking premises at Wiveliscombe were 
opened last week. The front is of Ham Hill stone. 
Mr. G. M. Silley, of London, was the architect, and 
Mr. Poole, of Ilminster, the builder. 


The Princess Christian laid at West Brighton on 
Saturday the memorial stone of a new Police Con- 
valescent Home in Bertram-road. Mr. Gibbi 
Brighton, is the architect of the building, which 
will cost £6,000. 


A special meeting of the 
was held on Friday to consider the ree of the 
consultative committee respecting the affairs of the 
Ship Canal Company. The report, which recom- 
mended that Parliamentary powers should be 
obtained for raising a further loan of two millions, 
was passed unanimously. On the same day 
town council of Salford adopted a resolution in 
favour of lending £1,000,000 to the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, if satisfactory conditions can 
be arranged. 


Manchester city council 
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THE MARLOW CLUB, GREAT MARLOW, BUCKS. 


Tue Marlow Club building meets the require- 
ments of a suitable club-house for the pleasure- 
seekers and lovers of sport who now so much 
appreciate the upper reaches of the river Thames. 
Those who know Great Marlow can realise the 
fine position against the existing suspension 
bridge. The principal floor, approached from 
the road and from the river bauk, contains 
dining -room, reception - room, reading - room, 
writing - room, billiard - room, smoking - room, 
office, &c. The upper floors contain sleeping 
accommodation for nearly 100 members, The 
lower floor contains, at the back, the kitchen and 
usual domestic offices, and in the front a boat- 
house. The architect is Mr. Alfred Burr, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 85, Gower-street, W.C. 


DRAWINGS BY INIGO JONES. 


Yue Dake of Devonshire has kindly lent us 
several of the original studies belonging to his 
famous collection of Inigo Jones’s drawings, now 
at Chatsworth, and in the first instance brought 
together by the architect Lord Burlington, 
aided by Kent the architect. A few months 
agoa large number of these designs and draw- 
ings, on being removed from Chiswick House, 
now let to Dr. Tuke as an asylum, were exhibited 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, thus directing public attention to the 
subject, which cannot fail to be of interest to 
architects, particularly those who value their 
calling as an art. We gave the original per- 
spective views of Inigo Jones’s design for the 
great Palace at Westminster, showing the river 
and Whitehall fronts, in the Burtpine News for 
December 19, 1884, and our illustrations were 
reproduced from the original drawings, which 
were lent us for the purpose by the kindness of 
H.M. the Queen from the Windsor collection. 
We likewise gave facsimiles of some designs by 
Tnigo Jones for a series of capitals in our issue 
for January 30, 1885, and to-day we print a 
double-page plate of some more studies of the 
same character; but no two are exactly alike. 
Jones won the credit of being the first to intro- 
duce the Palladian style, though his earlier 
efforts, before he became Royal Surveyor, were in 
the direction of the Gothic manner then in 
vogue. None of his drawings of this earlier 
period of his career now exist seemingly, for, 
being unknown and comparatively obscure, no 
value was set upon his studies, Many of his 
drawings later in life were devoted to wild and 
fanciful conceptions for the scenery of Court 
plays at the time Jones held the appointment of 
Master of the Court Revels. They show, at any 
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rate, the brilliant imagination of Jones, and in 
the actual construction of the scenery he must 
have exercised considerable ingenuity. 
talent for variety and freedom from the restric- 
tions of Classical models evinced by these theatri- 
cal drawings is conspicuous also in the sketches 


for composite caps, which we have chosen for 
illustration to-day, They are all refined, and 
none are coarse or vulgar nor commonplace, and 
must be taken as an honest attempt on the part 
of a master hand to get away from the limits of 


past examples, though none can deny the purer 


. | beauty of the Grecian types, so dear to the purist. 
Such purity is out of place in the multiform 


needs of much modern building. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


TE new altar-piece in Oxford Cathedral, which 
we illustrate to-day, was erected afew years ago 
by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., in red Dumfries 
stone, with dull-polished Rosso-Antico crucifix 


and statues in the niches, The side hangings 
are in green velvet embroidered with blue and 
gold thread, and are charming in tone and colour. 
The frontal hanging is in harmony with the rest 
of the work, and was carried out by the daughters 
of Dean Liddell. On the altar, which is of inlaid 
cedar, are two magnificent altar books mounted 


1638. The candlesticks and silver alms-dish are 
about 20 years later in date, and are particularly 
good specimens of metalwork. 


sanctuary more in detail. 


the beautiful photographs herewith reproduced. 
We gave a sketch of Cardinal Wolsey’s fan- 
vaulting over the choir by Mr. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., in our issue for Aug. 29, 1890. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL?, HOVE. 
Tuts building, with the school-house attached, 


has recently been erected. It is built of stock 
bricks, the outer walls, being cavity walls, faced 
with red Cranleigh facings, and the roof covered 


with red Cranleigh tiles, the schoolrooms (6é5ft. 


by 25ft.), as well as the classrooms, being floored 


with Duffy’s yellow deal wood-block flooring. 


The building was erected by Messrs. Parsons and 
Sons, of Hove, under the supervision and from 


the designs of Messrs. Lainson and Son, archi- 
tects, of Brighton. 


‘* SUNNYBANK,’’ MAPPERLEY PARK, NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue illustration of this residence shows the actual 
background of trees, amongst which it is so 
beautifully and picturesquely situated. The 
house has been planned and carried out with 
great care, and is the private residence of Mr. 
Charles Hill, of Nottingham, the architect being 
Mr. Arthur W. Brewill, of Angel-row, Notting- 
ham. 
MONTAUK CLUB-HOUSE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


(Sze description and further illustration on 
page 625.) 

NEW INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS, 

OXFORD-STREET. 


On Tuesday the Duke of Westminster opened 
two new blocks of dwellings for the working 
classes in Gilbert-street, Oxford-street. The 
buildings are the last of nine blocks of dwellings 
erected by the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company during the past six years on that part 
of the Duke's estate whichlies between Grosvenor- 
Square and Brook-street on the south, and 
Oxford-street on the north, the whole occupying 
an area, exclusive of streets, of nearly two acres. 
These buildings contain accommodation for 332 
families, which, with the 38 families in Clarendon 
Buildinge, Balderton-street—erected in 1872— 
represent a total of nearly 2,000 persons of the 
working classes resident on this part of the 
Grosvenor Estate, or about 700 more than 
formerly occupied rooms in the old houses. The 
total cost will be upwards of £80,000. Each 
dwelling contains separate domestic conveniences, 
and wash-houses are provided on the roofs. The 
company has, during the past 23 years, erected 
on other parts of the Grosvenor Estate 409 
separate dwellings for about 2,000 persons. They 
possess, in all, 48 estates in various parts of the 
Metropolis, chiefly in the central and eastern 
districts, 47 of which are now completed for 
occupation by about 28,000 persons of the work- 
ing classes; and buildings to accommodate 42 
additional families are being erected in West 


GILBERT-STREET, 


The 


in silver gilt, very richly designed, and dated 


The windows 
are by Mr. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. The views 
which we give show the choir as a whole and the 
We are indebted to 
Mr. Court Cole, of Folley Bridge, Oxford, for 
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Kensington. The total expenditure on these 
estates will amount to about £1,103,000. The 
new blocks opened on Tuesday are lettered E E 
on our illustration, and have been called Moore 
Buildings as a compliment to the active and 
courteous secretary of the Company, to whose 
constant labour no small part of the success of 
the Company is due. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Matpstonz.—The town council have held a 
special meeting to decide the award for plans for 
the proposed technical institute. ‘The competition 
was limited to architects practising in Maidstone, 
and only two plans were sent in, the mottoes 
being ‘‘South Kensington” and ‘‘ Efficiency.” 
The cost was limited to £6,500, with an addi- 
tional £700 as provision for fittings, heating, 
and lighting. The institute will be placed 
near the existing museum buildings. The com- 
mittee recommended that the design by ‘‘ South 
Kensington ’’ should be adopted, and this was 
agreed to. The author is Mr. Albert W. Smith, 
F.R.LB.A., of the firm of Ruck, Son, and 
Smith, of Maidstone. Mr. H. Bensted sent in 
the design under motto ‘‘ Efficiency.” 


NewcastLe-on-Tynz.—The question of im- 
proving the accommodation and appearance of 
the Newcastle Town-hall was again discussed by 
the city council last week, when Mr. Baxter 
Ellis moved that the town-hall committee be 
authorised to expend not exceeding £350 in 
prizes for competitive plans by Newcastle archi- 
tects showing the best method of improving the 
present town-hall buildings for the purposes of 
a town-hall and concert-room to meet the re- 
quirements of the city. Mr. Ellis declared that 
the concert-room was a disgrace to the city, and 
not fit to take ladies into, and that the exits and 
entrances were inadequate. A long discussion 
followed, and it was decided to reduce the amount 
to be offered in premiums from £350 to £100. 
This was carried, and a committee were advised 
to instruct Mr. Laws, the city engineer, to 
prepare a plan. 

Sr. Pancras. — The St. Pancras Vestry 
received on Wednesday deputations of rate- 
payers for and against the proposal to erect 
municipal buildings on a site already secured at 
the junction of Great College-street and King’s. 
road with Pancras-road, opposite the Vestry 
Hall. The land was purchased at a cost of 
£6,500, and the estimated expense of erecting 
buildings is between £30,000 and £40,000. A 
petition signed by 590 ratepayers, including 
Messrs. Maple and other large manufac- 
turers and shopkeepers, and representing a 
rateable value of £250,000, urged the erection 
of the proposed buildings in a more central, 
convenient, and commanding site than that sug- 
gested—namely, on land ‘‘ somewhere between 
the Cobden statue and the Mother Red Cap 
Tavern,’’ High-street, Camden Town. Mr J. W. 
Dixon moved the adoption of instructions ta 
architects with regard to the construction of 
muncipal buildings on the Pancras-road site, and 
that architects be invited by advertisement to send 
in competitive designs for the new buildings, the 
premiums being 100, 50, and 25 guineas for the 
first, second, and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Bridgman proposed an amendment instruct - 
ing the General Purposes Committee to ‘‘ascer- 
tain and report to the Vestry what sites there 
are in the locality between the Regent’s Canal on 
the north and Euston-road on the south suitable 
for the erection of municipal buildings, with 
approximate estimates of the cost of the same.” 
The original motion was, on a division, carried 
by 53 to 30; and an additional instruction was 
adopted requiring the competing architects to 
provide in their designs a hall at least as large 
as the hall in which the Vestry now met and let 
occasionally for public meetings, &c. 


In connection with the reopening of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kuightsbridge, a new stained-glass window 
in memory of the Rey. the Hon. Robert Liddell, 
the late vicar, was dedicated on Sunday. The 
chancel has been extended by 15ft., and is intended 
to receive coloured decoration. An oak screen, 
carved in l5th-century style, separates the chancel 
from the nave. The screen was designed by Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and is divided into five com- 
partments. On the screen is a cross flanked by the 
figures of the Virgin and St. John. These figures 
were carved in Ober Ammergau. There is a new 
stone reredos. The Liddell memorial window re- 
presents the Tree of Jesse, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 

HE ‘‘ stones of Battersea”’ are in their way 
as renowned as the ‘‘Stonet of Venice.’’ 
Legends galore would seem to be gathering 
about them. Only the other day a correspondent 
of the Standard announced that these forlorn 
architectural fragments—that form, or formed 
some years ago, when I visited Battersea Park, 
a rare playground for gamins innumerable— 
‘‘ originally constituted the fagade, or portico, of 
Northumberland House, Charing Cross.” This 
is truly a startling announcement enough, see- 
ing that most of us long laboured under the 
belief that the stones in question once formed 
part and parcel of the colonnade and gateway 

of old Burlington House. 


In the face of such a statement, it is not sur- 
prising that another correspondent—‘‘ C. W.”’— 
hastens to prevent the establishment of a false 
tradition, and to point out that these ‘‘ stones of 
Battersea’’ were advertised for sale in the year 
1858, by the Government of the day, as ‘‘ the 
admired stone erection of the colonnade and 
gateway at Burlington House,” the said colon- 
nade and gateway being designed in confessed 
imitation of the Palace of Count Viericati, at 
Vicenza, and was pronounced by Sir William 
Chambers to be the finest thing of its kind in 
Europe. ‘‘C. W.” says that in their present rest- 
ing place the stones have become the subject of 
many conflicting traditions, ‘‘in the face of 
which,” he moralises, with much pertinence, 
‘‘it seems rather hard to flout the occasional 
differences of opinion entertained by students of 
the past with regard to the origin of Stone- 
henge.” 


These stones come into prominence with quite 
an astronomical periodicity. Now, someone com- 
plains of their decay and neglect; anon sugges- 
tions are made as to the reconstruction of the 
gateway’ and colonnade. Not so fortunate as 
the old stones of Temple Bar, they have been 
going to rack and ruin for long years, and from 
what I remember of their condition when I 
visited them, they have become so worn by 
weather, and so injured by the playful gambols 
of the gamins aforesaid, that they would be little 
use for the purposes of any reconstruction 
scheme, Were the stones in good condition, one 
would certainly advocate a restoration of the old 
gateway and colonnade at some park entrance or 
other not unsuitable position. 


I have heard of ‘‘ cut-and-come-again ” and 
¢¢ out-and-run,’’ but never before of ‘‘ cut-and- 
cover.” If, however, I understand rightly the 
meaping of the expression in tunnel works, as 
used by the contractors tor the Blackwall Tunnel, 
then the relinquishing of the method of working 
under compressed air will be more hazardous 
for the workmen in the drift. The compressed- 
air process practically insures safety from sudden 
‘‘drownings-out.” It is quite to be understood 
that the majority of workmen would be only too 
willing to abandon methods of working entailing 
more or less hindrances to speedy and easy opera- 
tions, and doubtless working in compressed air 
is not so comfortable as labouring in an 
atmosphere at nature’s own pressure. But the 
County Council, being anxious about men’s 
wages, should, to be consistent, take even more 
thought for the safety of their lives, and, there- 
fore, before allowing changes in the programme 
as set forth in the specification for the tunnel 
works, they should inquire into this matter. The 
referring back of the whole question on Tuesday 
last was, therefore, a judicious step, and will 
allow the Bridges Committee to proceed with due 
caution in permitting a change in the method of 
working. 


Tuesday's meeting of the County Council was 
marked by a more than ordinary amount of 
attention to practical building matters. Subse- 
quently to the consideration of the Blackwall 
Tunnel, the contract for the Barking-road Bridge 
was taken in hand, and the tender of the Thames 
Tron Works and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
accepted at £54,353, on the condition that the 
company pay the trade-union rate of wages. 
The Building Act Committee brought forward 
the matter of street hoardings, and recommended 
a low limit of height to be placed thereon—a re- 
commendation with which we shall most of us 
agree. A new fire-brigade station being pro- 
posed for Queen’s-road, New Cross, naturally 


enough, a number of councillors thought this 
an excellent opportunity for the Council to 
commence building operations on 
account. Fortunately, a large majority saw the 
folly of deferring the erection of the new station 
until arrangements could be made for such a 
system of building, 


despatch of business. 


Pearson would shortly be continuing the works at 
the cathedral, for works of restoration have now 
been going on there fora considerable time under 


beautiful Norman diapering has been discovered 
and rebuilt into position, and that it is ‘“‘ worth 
anyone’s while to make a special visit to see it.”’ 


at the back of the London Hospital, and conse- 
crated some few days back by the Bishop of 
Wakefield, that ‘‘no ornamentation appears on 
the exterior of the building.’ 
well for the interior. 
lavished externally and stinted internally, whereas 
a building should so far bear analogy to a man 
that its great worth should be reserved and 
inward; and as arugged exterior well covers a 
good heart, so plain and massive external facades 
are best suited to delicate and refined internal 
composition. 


tion’ against its pets! Such was only allowable 


the kettle black, and the Education and Registra- 
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ABERDEEN.—The plan of building extension 
just adopted by the University Court is an im- 
portant one, and is estimated to cost about 
£90,000. It comprises the extension and com- 
pletion of the quadrangle at Marischal College 
by the extension of the north wing to accommo~- 
date the departments of chemistry, pathology, 
surgery, medicine, and law; the erection of a 
new front block facing Broad-street.accommodat- 
ing the administrative offices, University court- 
room, faculty room, committee room, secretaries’ 
rooms, two sacristy houses, and lady students’ 
rooms, also the departments of botany and 
agriculture ; and the erection of a new gra uation 
hall and students’ rooms (the gift of Mr. Charles 
Mitchell, of Newcastle) in the rear of the present 
buildings, and connected with the existing hall 
and library and museum; likewise of the re- 
arrangement and addition to the department of 
anatomy. The plan also provides for the erection 
at King’s College of a new natural philosophy 
department and for students’ rooms, including 
accommodation for ladies. The external appear- 
ance of the Marischal College buildings will be in 
character with the original design, the only 
change on the plan being that the hall is placed 
at the back in connection with the existing halls 
instead of in the front block, which is now to be 
devoted to administrative offices, botany, and 
agriculture. The architect is Mr. Mackenzie, 
of Messrs. Matthews and Mackenzie, Aberdeen. 


CrawsHAwsootH.—The new church of St. 
John the Evangelist at Crawshawbooth, near 
Goodshaw, in the Rossendale Valley, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Manchester last week. 
It is in the Late Decorated style, and is built of 
local stone, with Yorkshire stone dressings. A 
tower 23ft. square, and measuring 95ft. from the 
ground to the top of the parapet, and having 
pinnacles running 27it. above the parapet, thus 
giving a total height of 122ft., is now the most 
striking landmark in the locality. Internally 
the church consists of a nave, 80ft. by 24ft., of 
five bays, and there is a chancel, with a roof of 
polygonal form, some 50ft. by 24ft. The east 
window of the chancel has six lights, and the 
west window five lights. Accommodation is 
provided for about 600 worshippers, and the 
total cost of the building and furnishing is put at 
about £12,000. The lower part of the tower 
forms a commodious organ-chamber, and opens 
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and sanctioned immediate 
continuance of the work of getting in tenders. 
Compared with the average meeting of the 
Council, the last one was remarkable for its 


When speaking of the restoration of Rochester 
Cathedral last week, I should have said that Mr. 


Mr. Pearson’s direction. I am told that some 


I read of the new church of St. Philip, erected 


This promises 
Too often we find work 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ The past-masters 
at throwing mud are now flinging it at each 
other, and the organ of the R.I.B.A. howls and 
whines ‘accordingly ’ at getting a touch of its 
own quality. Fancy ‘deliberate misrepresenta- 


against the common enemy, and so the pot calls 


tion Bill advances a stage.”’ 


What a deal of cant continues with regard to 
the ‘‘ craftsman’’! It is time a few such took 
up the gauntlet, and said—what they could 
often say with truth—‘‘ Give us properly-trained 
bred-and-born architects to supervise, and we 
will turn out good architecture.’”’ There is a 
vast deal about this poor, unfortunate ‘‘ crafts- 
man” in the great work. He appears to be the 
root of all evii—such, at least, is the impression 
many will gather from a perusal of several of the 
essays, 


panelled arches, 25ft. high. A north chapel or 
organ-chamber of one bay, carried up to the full 
height of the nave, adjoms the east side of the 
tower. The church is lined internally with red 
Rainhill stone, the chancel being of face-dressed 
ashlar. The passages are flagged, and the floor 
under the seats is laid with wood blocks. The 
chancel pavement is of tiles and stones. 


Sournrort.—The foundation-stone of the new 
infirmary was laid on Thursday in last week. 
The site is five acres in extent, and is bounded 
on three sides by streets, the main frontage ex- 
tending 121 yards. The width of the building 
will be 243ft. The style isa Free treatment of 
Flemish, the external walls being of red stock 
bricks, relieved with Longridge stone dressings 
and a small quantity of terracotta, with roofs of 
Westmoreland slates and red ridgings. The 
central portion of the main frontage will be two 
stories in height, while the ends and corridors 
will be only one. In the centre of the front 
block there will be an octagonal brick and stone 
clock tower, surmounted by a wood and lead 
lantern, rising to a height of 76ft. One of the 
main features will be the central arrangement 0 
the out-patients’ department, which will easily 
accommodate 70 persons. From the centre of 
the main corridor, running towards the back of 
the building, is a corridor 9ft. wide, toate 
the accident ward and the operating-room. ‘The 
isolation ward block is a distinct hospital in 
itself, having ward nurses’ room, two wards for 
two beds each, baths, lavatories, and linen-rooms. 
Gardens surround the whole buildings, those to 
the front being laid out in a circular form, with 
a fountain in the centre. Mr. O. Sydney 
Ingram, of Manchester and Southport, is the 
architect ; the contracts for building are not yet 
let. 


Do a little more for the ‘‘craftsman,’’ and he 
will then perhaps take more interest in the work 
he does for you. Spend a little of the 5 per 
cent. in charitable works on behalf of him and 
his kind; give a dinner or supper at the 
completion of every work of any importance, 
and let every man on the building, from 
hodman upwards, sit down to the fare, 
and do not think that your fine reputation and 
delicate architectural feelings will suffer by 
reason of yourself sitting at the table. Take an 
interest first in the workman and then in his 
work, and it is not in human nature to long 
remain indifferent to acts of kindness. Poor 
Sedding started this craftsman mania; but his 
arguments were founded on conviction and true 
feeling, while the cry of ‘‘ Improve the crafts- 
man!’’ has since developed into a sensational 
party slogan. Let us rather look to the improve- 
ment of ourselves; if need be, let more time be 
spent in demonstrating our ideas to workmen. 
It has always seemed to me that it is not the 
worker who is at fault, but the supervisor—the 
architect. Instead of allowing a carver or other 
worker to put some of his own ideas into a piece 
of work, he is bound down to every line and 
curve of a drawing or model. As a consequence, 
the executed work generally presents a hard, 
lifeless appearance. In the old days, to which 
those suffering from craftsmanphobia are so fond 
of referring, we have strong reasons for be- 
lieving that, as a rule, the carver carved to his 
own fancy; and hence, feeling the joy of inde- 
pendent work and free and untrammelled thought, 
he, for very love of the labour, would throw 
every energy into the work in hand. Nowadays 
the architect has a grasping greediness for taking 
the credit for every square inch of design in the 
building. GorTH. 


6 ———————— 


The Peel Mill No. 2 at Bury, Lanes, will be 
formally opened to-morrow (Saturday). Messrs. 
Stott and Sons, of Oldham, were the architects. 


into the church by two lofty moulded and ~ 
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THE “RENDU” OF ARCHITECTURAL | appears tinted in local colour ; and zone y, the | points on the line AC, and raise the verticals 
DRAWINGS.—ILI.* portion of the surface brilliantly lighted, and| therefrom. On looking at the plan we see that 
N order to effectively render or colour a geo- therefore light in tint. Thus if the sphere|these points are correct; the line of natural 


metrical drawing, all the effects explained in 
the last article should be taken into account. 
The direct, the reflected rays, effects of distance, 
contrast and irradiation should carefully be ob- 
served whilst colouring; after a while the eye 
and hand will combine in naturally producing 
the desired result. 

The colour should be used sparingly and with 
good taste, and vulgar effects should be avoided. 
The harmony of light and shade and distance is 
obtained by means of the science of colouring, 
combined with method and artistic feeling. The 
shadows should be carefully put in, and the 
colours laid on in light flat or graduated washes, 


the effective touches artistically indicated. Often |: 


when clearness of effect is necessary only, the 
shadows may be indicated, and a simple wash of 
general colour put on, with a few touches of 
lighter or darker colour; the building will then 
appear to stand out from the paper with all the 
effect of light and shade. 

One of the most important things is the ability 
to well model in colour and shadow rounded sur- 
faces, such as columns, towers, &c. This is not 
easy at first, the young beginner often spoiling 
his drawing and temper over the modelling of a 
rounded surface, and utterly failing to get the 
proper effect. This is because he does not under- 
stand the principle of shading, the exact points at 
which the direct light strikes the surface, and 
the points where colour or shadow is necessary. 

Therefore, before proceeding to explain the 
tinting of an ordinary flat surface, we will con- 
sider the modelling of a rounded body, and the 
rules for obtaining the desired effect. In the 
last article we spoke of the effects of light and 
shade on polished and unpolished surfaces. As 
a rule, in architectural drawings we have to 
occupy ourselves only with unpolished surfaces, 
such as stone, wood, &c., in their natural state— 
that is so say, surfaces which reflect the light in 
a diffused state, as explained in the last article. 
In a circular body we have three principal 
effects of lighting to take into account. When 
a surface is well lighted, a certain propor- 
tion of the rays of light are absorbed, 
and a certain quantity reflected, and if the 
light is not too intense, and a fixed proportion 

of the rays are absorbed, the reflected rays will 
take the apparent colour of the object, which will 
itself appear tinted with its local or natural 
colour. If, however, the lighting becomes more 
intense, the reflected rays become charged with 
the superabundant white rays, the local colour 
disappears, and the tint appears lighter in colour, 
and almost white. But if, as in the third case, 
the amount of lighting is lessened, all the rays 
are absorbed, and the local colour assumes a 
darker tone, mingled with shadow. 

The rays of light coming at 45° strike the 
surface in full at y, Fig. 5, and at a tangent at z. 
The point y is therefore most brilliantly lighted, 
the point z almost in shadow, and the inter- 
mediate point x more or less lighted. This point 
# therefore being lighted moderately, and absorb- 
ing all the white rays, reflecting only the coloured 
rays, will appear in its natural or local colour ; 
the point y brilliantly lighted, and sending back 
the white rays which are not absorbed, will 
appear lacking the local colour, and almost 
white ; and the point < very little lighted, and 
absorbing all the rays of light, will appear with 
the local colour mixed with shadow. Between 
these three points the lighting is graduated, that 
from x to y gradually weakening in colour, and 
from x to z gradually deepening in colour, mixed 
with shadow. 

Now, in order to determine the scale of tints 
necessary for modelling a rounded surface, we 
have first to find the scale of light and shade, by 
means of a perfectly-constituted surface, that of 
asphere. We need not enter into the method of 
finding the lines of the sphere, Fig. 6. This 
sphere is intersected by seven planes, equidistant 
from each other, parallel to each other, and per- 
oy sonar to the direction of the rays of light. 

he surface is thus divided into a certain number 
of zones, 1, 2, 3, &c., and—1, 2, 3, &e., starting 
from the line 0, which corresponds to the point z 
in Fig. 5. Of these zones the most important 
arez,y,andz. Zone z is that coming directly 
after the line 0, separating the lighted portion 
from that in natural colour; z, that which, re- 
celving the ray of light in a certain degree, 


* All rights reserved. 


shadow colour, 
these by means of graduated tones. 
therefore able, by means of this sphere, to esta- 
blish a fixed scale of lines of tints for rounded 


surfaces. It is evident that if we wish to find 


cylinder. 


$6 6 5 43.21 01754 
ay 


were coloured red, the zone x would appear tinted 
with all the force of the red, the zone y almost 
white, mixed with a little red, and the zone z 
the local colour, mixed with a certain amount of 
The intervening zones connect 
We are 
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the lines of tints for modelling a vertical 
cylinder, such as a column, &c., of the same 
diameter as the sphere, by circumscribing the sur- 
face of this cylinder to the horizontal circum- 
ference of the sphere, and marking off the points 
from this circumference on the surface of the 
cylinder, we obtain the lines of tints for the 
The line AB, Fig. 6, forms, there- 
fore, a fixed scale of lines of tints. 


K 


In Fig. 5 we have a portion of a column, A O, 
of any given diameter ; by means of the fixed 
scale AB and lines parallel to BC from the 
points 1, 2, 3, &c., we mark off the corresponding 


shadow o is the projection of the tangent point z, 
the intermediate point x falls in the zone from 
4 to 5, and the well-lighted point y in the zone 
6 6. 


In Fig. 7 we have the same cylinder capped by 
an abacus, and in natural shadow from d to e, in 
cast shadow a, b,c, d. We will follow the method 
for modelling the surface. The lines of tints 
should be marked very faintly in pencil in the 
lighted portion, more forcibly when under the 
cast shadow, and very firmly in the portion in 
natural shadow. 

Let us first model the cylinder in Fig. 7 by 
means of a series of flat washes in Indian ink or 
sepia. We must mix a tint of a certain degree 
of intensity, say two-thirds, in the scale of white 
and black, and pass it over the whole portion in 
shadow. A little water is then added to the 
colour, and this lighter tint is passed over the 
zones 1 to —l, and over the whole portion in 
shadow to the left of —1. A still slightly lighter 
tint is then to be passed over the portion 2 to —2, 
and the whole portion in shadow to the left of 
—2; aastill lighter tint from 3 to —3, &c., and 
so on, until six successive tints have been passed 
over the surface in light and shadow. The sur- 
face should now appear rounded, but the portion 
in cast shadow is not yet sufficiently modelled. 
A very dark tint should be passed over the whole 
zone 6 6 in shadow, a slightly lighter from 5 to 5, 
and so on, until six tints have been put on, stop- 
ping at tint o with a tint very slightly darker 
than the original tint put on at the commence- 
ment of colouring. The cylinder in shadow 
should now appear well modelled. 

Naturally, the method of modelling with flat 
tints is long and tedious; but the student should 
practise this at first before attempting modelling 
by means of graduated tints of colour, Let us 
now model the same cylinder by this second pro- 
cess. The original dark tint is, as before, 
washed over the whole portion in shadow. The 
zone ¥y, being well lighted, we have to leave 
nearly white, so with the brush full of water we 
wet the zone y; then, quickly adding a little 
colour, we graduate the tint rapidly to the left, 
and again, before the zone y becomes dry, repeat 
the same process to the right, gradually adding 
more colour until the tint is brought at its 
brightest tothe line o, and from this line graduated 
over the remaining portion, d, ¢, in natural 
shadow, softening the tone as the exterior line is 
approached. Then we cover the zones 6 and 5 
with pure water, and adding gradually more 
and more shadow tint, reach the line o, and from 
thence to the exterior line, softening the tone. 
The modelling in colour and half-tints is now 
completed; if remains for us to finish the cast 
shadow a, 6, c,d. We pass a wash of shadow tint 
slightly tinged with the colour of the object over 
the portion in cast shadow only, commencing at 
line 0, and gradually darkening the shadow as 
we approach the zone 6 6, which should be the 
portion in deepest shadow. 

The sphere may be modelled in a similar 
manner. With the brush full of water slightly 
tinged with the colour given to the sphere we 
cover the whole of the zone y (Fig. 6); then, 
gradually adding colour, we bring the wash to 
the zone x, when the tint should be at its 
brightest, and from this zone we bring the tint, 
without adding more colour, over the remaining 
surface. Then the whole of the surface in 
natural shadow must be covered with shadow 
tint. Again commencing with pure water at 
zone x, and gradually adding shadow tint, we 
cover the zones 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and graduate the 
wash on the remaining zones in shadow. 

The student should practise modelling to a 
large scale a number of spheres and cylinders. 
Of course, after a while, the scale of zones may 
be dispensed with, the eye becoming experienced 
in the right proportion to be given. He must, 
however, remember that the whole effect depends 
on the exactness of the positions of the principal 
zones x, y, and z, the points of brilliant lighting, 
local colour, and shadow. 

ARTHUR VYE PARMINTER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Advanced Building Construction—a Manual for 


Students, by the Author of ‘‘ Notes on Building 
Construction ’’ (London : Longmans, Green, and 
Co.)—is a reduced edition of Part IL. of ‘‘ Notes 
on Building Construction ’’ intended for students 
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in the second stage or advanced course of this 
study, held under the direction of the Science 
Certain portions of the 
‘*Notes’’ as first published are omitted as not 
required at this stage, and the resulting volume 
is smaller and more handy, illustrated by the 
As 
one of the Advanced Science Manuals published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Oo., we can 
highly recommend it to all students of building 
The subject of stresses on struc- 
tures required by the syllabus is dealt with 
and illustrated by diagrams of beams differently 
loaded. The student will find how concentrated 
and uniformly distributed, or partially distributed, 
loads act, and the nature of stresses under vary- 
Materials, including 
bricks, stone, limes and cement, timber, iron, 
and steel are succinctly treated, and the detailed 
information, as varieties and tests, are printed in 
smaller type following the arrangement in the 
We know of no better or more concise 
elementary statement of the properties of limes 
The chapters 
on the several branches of construction are well 


and Art Department. 


same diagrams, and printed in clear type. 


construction. 


ing loads and supports. 


Notes. 
and cements, plasters, or timber. 


arranged and admirably illustrated, as in bond, 
arches, chimneys of brick. The sections treat- 


ing on timber roofs and coverings comprise 


much useful information as to construction, slate, 


tile, and zinc laying. Wrought-iron girders, iron 


roofs, and fireproof floors are thoroughly ex- 
plained and illustrated by details clearly drawn 
and figured, and in these respects the Manual is 


certainly superior to the treatment found in other 


elementary handbooks on construction.——Mr. 
Joun Hoxuresueap tells in a well-illustrated 
shilling volume just to hand The Story of Leicester 
Square in a very readable and entertaining 
fashion. From the immense mass of trustworthy 
material available for collecting facts as to the 
history of the square during the past four or five 
centuries, Mr. Hollingshead has compiled a 
pleasant narrative in which figure such varied 
claimants to fame as Lawrence, Hogarth, and 
Reynolds ; Peter the Great and George the First : 
Chippendale the cabinet maker, Dibdin, Edmund 
Kean and Ben Webster, E. T. Smith and the 
Farinis, Hunter, Bell, and Cruikshank. We have 
references to the Alhambra and Empire, and the 
many shows that have been held in or near the 
“square of squares.’’ A chatty letter by Baron 
Grant tells us how that once famous financier 
came to purchase the freehold of the square, to 
transform the inclogure from a filthy wilderness 
into a blooming garden, and to present it tothe 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, and Kent are the publishers. 
——The Ornamental Draughtsman and Designer, 
by several practical draughtsman and designers, 
arranged by Robert Scott Burn, editor of ‘ Illus- 
trated Drawing Book,’’? the “ Building and 
Machine Draughtsman,” &c., with folding plates 
and illustrations (London : Ward, Lock, Bowden, 
and Co.), is a series of practical instructions 
illustrated by examples of freehand drawing in 
outline and from the round, of styles of orna- 
ment. Those handbooks, forming the ‘“ Practical 
Mechanic’’ series, are useful to all who wish to 
acquire the rudiments of technical knowledge, 
and the present volume follows on the lines of 
the ‘Building and Machine Draughtsman,”’ 
‘General Machinist,”” and other books of the 
Series in the fulness of the illustrations and the 
explanatory remarks. The instructions given for 
drawing, rectilineal and curved lines, and orna- 
ment and on shading, will be found of service to 
all mechanics, artisans, and apprentices in the 
engineering and building trades, and the 
remarks on form and colour contain much 
useful advice to this class of students. 
The Grammar of Woodwork : A Graduated System 
of Manual Training for Elementary, Secondary 
and Technical Schools. By Waurex DecErpon, 
Head Instructor in Woodwork at the White. 
chapel Craft School (London: Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a series of lessons on the elements 
of the use of woodworking tools, designed for 
the pupils of the above school, over which Mr. 
Degerdon is master, and it is thought they might 
be useful to a wider circle of students. The 
value of manual training as a part of a general 
education is admitted by all. The author's 
lessons are graduated by easy steps. The earlier 
lessons consist simply in using tools to true up, 
square, and make to a certain length, width, and 
thickness a piece of wood; then follow exercises 


in planing to given dimensions, chamfering, 


making prisms, cutting shoulders, sawing and |f 


boring with brace and bit ; in chiselling, rebating, 


inlaying, setting - out, 


tions. 
inch, or half full size. 


in all. 


as a clean and sound wood for the models. 


the principle is the right one. It would be in- 


jurious to those apprenticed to the trades to have 


to compete against young men who had only im- 


perfectly learned the elements of carpentry and 
joinery, and therefore the attempt to teach 
We can 
cordially recommend Mr. Degerdon’s exercises 
in woodwork.——The Iron and Steel Maker, by 


trades has been generally objected to. 


various practical writers, edited by F. Joynson, 
with plates and illustrations (London; Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, and Co.), is a useful compilation, 
containing detailed descriptions of the various 
processes for the conversion of iron ores into pig 
or cast iron, wrought iron, and steel, with illus- 
trations of the furnaces and appliances, The 
student desirous of mastering the processes of ore 
conversion, of iron and steel manufacture, the 
great revolutions effected by the discoveries of 
Bessemer and Simens in mild steel-making, and 
the ‘‘open hearth” process will find this book a 
good introduction.‘ A sketch is given of the early 
history of iron manufacture, the system of 
making iron with coal asa fuel, the smelting of 
iron ore, the blast furnace, the different regions 
of the reduction of the ores in the furnace, its 
action, the chemical changes, the appliances and 
machinery puddling furnaces, cast iron. Steel, 
making is next discussed ; the early methods are 
fully described, afterwards those methods which 
have commenced a new era in steel-making, that 


associated with the invention of Sir Henry | p 


Bessemer.— Lectures on Sanitary Plumbing, §¢. 
(Manchester: John Heywood).—The Manchester 
Council of the National Registration of Plumbers 
are issuing a series of penny pamphlets contain- 
ing lectures on ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing,’ by ex- 
perts, which cannot fail to be of value to all 
plumbers and their employers. Amongst the 
lectures to hand is an introductory address by 
Mr. John Holden, F.R.I.B.A,, the president of 
the Council, prefixed to a lecture on ‘‘ Domestic 
Hot-Water Supply and Fittings,”’ by Mr. J oseph 
Corbet, sanitary engineer, in which the prin- 
ciples of hot-water heating for houses are ex- 
plained and illustrated by diagrams; ‘‘ Reasons 
why Sanitary Authorities should Employ Qualified 
Plumbers as Sanitary Inspectors,’ by Mr. M. 
Ingram, Mem.San. Inst., vice-chairman; ‘‘Blec- 
tricity in its Relation to Plumbing,” by W. W. 
Haldane Gee, B.Sc., &c. ; ‘*Sewer Gas, and the 
Methods of Dealing with it,” by J. Radcliffe, 
F.R.M.S.; ‘‘How to Elevate the Status of 
Plumbers,” by John Allison, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Surveyor; ‘‘ Domestic Cold- Water Fittings ,’’ 
by Mr. Joseph Corbett, sanitary engineer, &e. 
These short lectures contain many useful sugges- 
tions. Manual of Continuation Schools and 
Technical Instruction.— By Cuartes Henry 
Wvarr, Clerk of the Manchester School Board, 
&c., Illustrated (Manchester: John Heywood). 
The volume will be found of service to authori- 
ties who are charged with the provision of con- 
tinuation schools and those for technical instruc- 
tion. Under the new Code of 1891 various 
branches of commercial and technical instruction 
call for the establishment of schools and classes 
in all parts of the country. For all promoters of 
Elementary Evening Schools and technical 
schools and classes and higher grade schools this 
work will be of practical value, and the plans 
given of the Higher Grade School are useful. 
They are arranged on an economical principle, 
with separate floors for boys and girls. Much 
useful and statistical information will be found 
in Mr. Wyatt’s book, which should be in the 
hands of every schoolmaster and teacher.—— 
Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards: a 
Treatise on the Protection of Buildings, &c., 
rom Damage, by Oxityer J. Lonaz, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., LL.D., &c. (London: Whittaker and 


mouldings, mortising, 
parquet-work, and other more complex opera- 
Plans and elevations and isometrical 
drawings illustrate each exercise, and these are 
clearly drawn to a scale of half an inch to the 
Each separate operation 
is explained under a separate heading, which is 
a great aid to the pupil, and there are 21 lessons 
We should have preferred to see a few 
more constructional or practical problems intro- 
duced, such as framing and simple joiner’s work ; 
but this system is not recommended by Mr. 
Degerdon, whose exercises are simply intended 
to train the hand in the use of ordinary wood- 
working tools to the satisfaction of the eye already 
trained indrawing. Tulip wood is recommended 
Real 
trade teaching is avoided in the system hererecom- 
mended, and we think for elementary schools 


Co.), forms one of the Specialist Series of 
volumes published by this firm. Dr. Lodge’s 
manual is a very complete handbook, the out- 
come, we are told, of a couple of lectures which 
he delivered at the request of Sir Trueman Wood, 
at the Society of Arts. The author exposes 
many of the current ideas as unfounded, and as 
not verified by experiment, the fact being that 
the momentum of an electric current has not been 
taken into account, and the old “‘ drain-pipe 
idea’’ of conveying electricity gently from cloud 
to earth has been proved to be wrong. From the 
conclusions of this authority if was thought that 
lightning-rods were unnecessary, but the author 
says they are ‘‘essential to anything like 
security, notwithstanding the freaks of light- 
ning strokes.” But the system of metallic pro- 
tection now advised is that known as the ‘‘ cage 
system,’’ in which wires are carried along all the 
prominent portions of a building. We recom- 
mend Dr. Lodge’s work to the attention of all 
architects. —— Charing Cross to St, Paul's. Notes 
by Justiy McCarruy, M.P., and vignettes by 
JosrepH Prnnett (London: Seeley and Co., 
Limited), has already appeared in the Portfolio, 
but will be welcomed in this form by all who 
have already seen it. Mr. Pennell’s pictures and 
Mr, Justin McCarthy’s chatty paragraphs go well 
together. By the way, the former should have 
taken our bit of the Strand, as we are shortly to 
disappear before the ravening tooth of the 
London County Council. It is a little hard that 
twice in a decade we should have to change offices 
in obedience to the march of improvement. The 
Duke of Bedford turned us out to make room for 
Covent Garden Market extension, and now it 
seems likely our place and habitation are to be lost 
in the wide opening that is to be made into the 
Strand by ‘‘the Council Broadway.” 
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CHIPS. 


The opening meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be held on Monday evening 
next, when the inaugural address of the session 
will be delivered by the President, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson. The next public meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. will befour weeks later, Dec. 5th, when 
several papers on ‘* The Sanitation of Cities ’’ will 
e read, 


The late Baroness Taunton has bequeathed to the 
National Gallery a picture of the Holy Women at 
the Sepulchre, by Mantegaa. 


The stained-glass window which has been placed 
at the west end of Aylesford Church, in memory of 
the late Mr. H. A. Brassey, J.P., was formal, 
presented on Friday. The work has been carri 
out by Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, of London. 
Our Lord, St. Peter, and St. Andrew are repre- 
sented, and at the bottom of each figure there are 
representations of acts of mercy and charity. At 
the top of the window, which is a three-light one 
are placed the arms of the Brassey family, and 
also the arms of the county. The mason’s work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Wallis and Sons, 
of Maidstone. 


The marriage took place on the 27th ult. of Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe, vice-president of the Archi- 
tectural Association, of Grayshotts, Hants, and 
Circus-place, E.C., to Annie Kate, eldest daughter 
of Benjamin Warner, of Wanstead and Newgate- 
street, E.C. 


The corporation of St. Helen’s, Lancs, have 
adopted plans by Mr. Brown, their borough sur- 
veyor, for an extension of the fever hospital at 
Peasley Cross, so as to accommodate 24 extra beds. 
The estimated cost is £2,500. 


The new public rooms at Bodmin were opened 
last week by Mr. Courtney, M.P. The large hall 
is 80ft. by 40ft., has an open-timbered roof, and is 
seated for 800 people ; the smaller hall is 35ft. by 
20ft. The architects are Messrs, Octavius Ralling 
and Lewis Tonar, of Exeter, whose design was 
obtained in competition among the architects of 
Devon and Cornwall. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Sampson Trehane, of Liskeard, under 
the supervision of Mr. M. Oliver, clerk of works. 
The cost has been £3,500. 


The new workhouse infirmary for the Guardians 
of the Dewsbury Union, which is being erected at 
Staincliffe, is nearing completion. The work is 
being carried out from the plans and under the 
supervision of Messrs. Holtom and Fox, architects, 
of Dewsbury. The whole of the large wards are 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, and in the smaller wards 
and day-rooms single-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves are used. There are some thirty of these 
Manchester stoves used in all, the whole being 
supplied by Mr, EH. H. Shorland, of Manchester, __ 
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Correspondence, 


WALSALL PUBLIC BATHS 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srmr,—My attention has been called to an 
effusion in your issue of 2Ist inst., emanating 
from one who subscribes himself ‘ Disgusted 
Competitor,” and who informs you that from the 
account he read of the above, he gathered the 
following—yviz., that :— 

1. ‘‘ Two of the three premiated designs will not 
go on the land, the first encroaching on the land 
reserved by the Council for the erection of shops.” 

2. ‘‘Neither the first nor second designs has 
separate entrances to the female slipper-baths.”’ 

3. “There is only one entrance to Design 
No. 1, over which coals and everything have to 
be taken.”’ 

4. ‘No provision for replacing the boilers is 
made. J have heard it said that if this plan 
(No. 1) is carried out, and anything goes wrong 
with the boilers, the baths will have to be pulled 
down to take in a new boiler.’’ 

Now, although such absurd misstatements 
might be treated with the contempt they deserve, 
I having been for the last twenty-five years 
intimately connected with the designing and 
construction of public baths, and the designer of 
No. 1, think it only fair to your readers and 
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Sm,—The statements in my letter in your 
issue of the 21st ult. were obtained from the 
Walsall papers of the 15th ult. I would recom- 
mend the competitors in the above competition 
to get either the Observer, Free Press, or Adver- 
tiser : they will then be able to form an opinion 
as to the accuracy of my statements and the merit 
of the selected designs.—I am, &c., 

Walsall. DisaustED CoMPETITOR. 


Srr,—In the instructions issued for the above 
it is distinctly stated that ‘‘any architect reveal- 
ing his incognito intended to be be preserved by 
the ‘motto’ to be adopted by him will be dis- 
qualified for selection.”’ Yet in the face of this 
definite clause, is it a fact that the author of 
the design placed first, though not directly 
disclosing his name, yet went so far as to say 
that he had erected the baths at Camberwell ? 

Surely this amounts to the same thing, and 
should have been enough to disqualify him. Yet 
he was placed first. It shows that the statement 
biased the committee, for one of the councillors 
referred to it in the discussion by saying he would 
rather trust one who had erected baths than a 
novice, 

That there was considerable difference of 
opinion in the council with regard to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is evidenced by another 
councillor, who moved an amendment that a 
professional assessor should be called in, saying 
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the error at 40 links, and (as the proportion of 
alteration varies as the error changes) to compare 
the two results and say that I said 5-5 was half 
of 24, if it is not wilful misrepresentation, is due 
to want of knowledge of the method used. As 
I stated in my last letter, when I thought that 
‘‘Northman” did not quite understand the 
method, I took his exact figures in my letter in 
your issue of September 23. Surely he would 
do better to argue about these exact figures than 
to make himself ridiculous by arguing about a 
method he obviously fails to comprehend. 

With regard to Fig. 4, it makes a considerable 
difference whether BC is measured from B to C 
or from C to B (the direction of scaling off the 
drawing, of course, makes no difference). 

I. Measuring from B to C. If the position of 
D is counted 40 links out, AF will show the 
error by an alteration of 22 links, as I stated in 
my letter in your issue of September 23. If an 
error were committed by dropping one arrow in 
exchange between B and D (if the distance was 
long enough), the whole length BO would be 
altered, A F would show no alteration, and E D 
would be the check on my diagram. The error 
could not be less than one chain, and ED would 
show it clearly. 

II. Measuring from C to B. AF will not 
show any error committed. In this case ED is 
the check on my diagram, although, as set out, 
not intended to show errors so small. Then 
EB would be a better check; but the question 
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myself that I should have an opportunity of 
refuting them, and this I feel sure, you Sir, with 
your usual fairness, will allow me todoso. I 
will therefore take them seriatim :— 


1. No. 1 design, instead of encroaching on the 
reserved land, is in strict accordance with the 
limits laid down as to setting back. 

2. It has separate and distinct entrances, both 
for the men and women’s slipper baths. 

3. Besides having separate entrances for men 
and women, it has also an engineer’s entrance 
at side and two coal-shoots—one for supply of 
Turkish baths, and the other for the boilers. 

4, In my design, the boilers are placed in a 
shed at the side of the main building, and could 
be removed and replaced at any time without 
disturbing any part of the main structure. 

Should “Disgusted Competitor” desire it, I 
will instruct him, not only how to get a boiler 
out, but also how to set one. 

The above facts will, I think, be sufficient to 
enlighten your readers (unless they all happen to 
be “‘ disgusted competitors’’) as to the manner 
in which your correspondent (because unsuccess- 
ful) has endeavoured to depreciate the designs of 
his more fortunate brethren. Why does he not 
give his name, and let us see his design? It 
would, no doubt, be interesting also to know 
where he derived the information on which he 
bases his strictures. From what he says, he has 
evidently not seen the plans, and only obtained 
his information from newspaper reports or from 
hearsay. 

Might I suggest to your correspondent, who- 
ever he is, that, when next he takes upon himself 
to criticise designs which he has not even seen, 
he should at least be sure that the information 
“‘he gathers ’’ is correct ?—or otherwise I fear that 
if his designs are in accordance with his facts, he 
will never sign himself anything but a ‘ Dis- 
gusted Competitor.”’ 

Tinclose you a tracing showing the arrange- 
ment of the entrances and pay-office and boiler- 
shed in my designs.—I am, &c., 

Horace T. Bonner, A.R.I.B.A. 


that if the boilers as shown on the selected design 
burst, they could not be removed after once being 
fixed in the positions shown. 

Another councillor pointed out that the Turkish 
baths as shown could not be ventilated, and 
objected to the positions of the closets. 

The design placed third had the following 
points, which I suppose specially recommended it 
for selection :—Size of dressing boxes 2ft. by 
1ft. 3in., Ist and 2nd class entrances, but the 
classes intermixed. No waiting-rooms, and the 
entrance through aroad 9ft. bin. wide, encroaching 
3ft. on to adjoining land. 

The 2nd and 3rd premiums were, however, 
awarded to Walsall men. This perhaps explains 
the selection. 

The second design also has dressing boxes 2ft. 
by lft. 3in. It seems to me a great pity that the 
town council invited professional gentlemen to 
waste their time in sending in designs if they did 
not mean to deal with the matter in a perfectly 
fair and straightforward manner, and although I 
do not suppose it would have much effect, I 
would suggest that every competitor who fully 
complied with the instructions should sign a 
memorial protesting against the way this com- 
petition has been decided. I hope, for the credit 
of the town council, there was no wire-pulling ; 
but the significant remark of one councillor who 
would not vote, and gave as a reason that he saw 
‘*so much fingering on the subject,’’? almost 
compels one to come to the conclusion that all 
was not fair and above board.—I am, &c., 

ANOTHER CoMPETITOR. 


LAND SURVEYING. 

Sm,—With regard to Fig 5, I have already 
answered ‘‘ Northman’s’’ letter of Oct. 7 com- 
pletely. AILI can do‘is to repeat my answer in 
different words in the hope that I may thus make 
it clear to him. The method I used (which for 
convenience I have called the ‘approximate 
method”) depends on the premise that the error is 


infinitesimal, in which case the figures I have given’ 


are (approximately) correct. ‘‘ Northman”’ took 
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whether E D is sufficient is one of opinion, and 
in matters of opinion authorities are the only 
guide. I wished to show that experienced and 
reliable authorities have considered such a check 
sufficient, and the statement by ‘‘Northman” in 
your issue of Oct. 7, that his check is the correct 
one, is a most unwarrantable statement. In the 
way he has measured, it is more accurate than 
ED, but it is not correct.—I am, &c., 
Gravesend, Nov. 2. G. W. Copyam, 


A SLUMBERING INSTINCT. 


Srr,—One of the many directions of modern 
advancement seems markedly to be the substitu- 
tion of conscious mental effort: for the far 
humbler and unconscious effort of instinct. We 
are more and more moved by an eminently com- 
plex intellectual appeal, and less and less by un- 
reasoning, though in itself more decisive, in- 
stinct. Our instincts are invariably influenced, 
and most often fettered, by our reason. The 
sense of propriety is the all-governing sense, 
propriety of thought as of the realisation of 
thought. Wedare not trust our instinct —if we, 
by chance, ever have it—unless, as is rarely the 
case, our hard, shrewd intellect supports it in 
every direction it may tend. We like to be 
charitable: Intellect whispers, Beware of imposi- 
tion. We found a society and fasten up our 
purses. We love: Intellect insinuates, Is it 
prudent? Westick tothe counting-house and go, 
for distraction, tothe Alhambra. We feel we can 
design: Intellect says we must be properly in- 
structed. We pass our grade at South Kensigton 
and—we design. Method of reason must govern 
the waywardness of instinct. Our faculties of 
inward perception are numbed and of nought; 
the antinomies of pure reason give us infinite 
joy, and we have built, and live in, Belgravia and 
South Kensington. 

Yet there ig room in us for both reason and 
instinct: neither should be disparaged, and 
neither can be set at nought. Our faculties, 
both perceptive and receptive, should be suffi- 
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ciently enlarged to value both at their true 
worth. The human soul, as has been well said, 
is hospitable and capable of giving entertainment 
to conflicting sentiments with the utmost im- 
artiality. Let us be but impartial in our 
fioapitaliey, and award as good lodging to what 
we feel to be right as to what we think we know 
to be right, and instinct would be reborn to the 
world’s advantage. But for our partiality, 
scholasticism would never have usurped the 
place properly belonging to the wider range of 
instinct. The age would have been more in- 
wardly and outwardly appreciative; there would 
have been more real beauty in our lives and 
habits, and, perhaps, less talk of it; a quicker 
acknowledgment of the necessity of beauty in 
little things as in great, since the great things, 
after all, are made up of little; commercialism 
assuredly would have been the servant rather 
than the mistress of art. 

It is to this practical advantage of the awaken- 
ing of a certain instinct—that of the beautiful 
in all things—that I would now more particularly 
point. There can be no particular cause why 
this instinct should be divorced from reason and 
reason’s god, Commercialism ; but there is every 
reason why the two, for their mutual benefit, 
should be united. ‘They are not in themselves 
antagonistic. That they can be and have been 
united is proved by the truthful record of the 
world’s art. In our country alone, the placing 
as much as the designing of our cathedrals, the 
grouping of our villages, the making of our 
roads and lanes, the cottage furniture, the 
cottage garden, the almshouses, manor-houses, 
and homesteads prove the undoubted existence 
of some mighty instinct for beauty in its purest 
and most significant sense, for which we were 
richer then and are poorer now. In the stricter 
domain of pure commercial utility, witness the 
effort which beauty makes to the present day in 
the utensils in common use in the smaller Italian 
towns, such as the water jars of Ancona or Bari, 
in which we may detect a careless instinct for 
the admirable in outline as in workmanship 
and material, which is all the more 
fascinating because it is careless, and obviously 
the result of accident rather than of pre- 
meditated design. Yet now this feeling of 
the needfulness of some sort of beauty in all 
around us is absent. We take all that is given 
us, no matter in what form, and are thankful. 
We praise God and the manufacturer, for both 
are omnipotent. In little, asin great things, our 
reason dominates our instinct. A bowl is to 
hold water: what can be better or more suitable 
than an American bowl of glazed paper intended 
to represent granite? What can be more beauti- 
ful than a zinc bath made to represent marble 
inside and oak outside, or a bent wood chair or 
mosaic linoleum, or anything and everything that 
the manufacturer produces in his ignorance of 
reason for our use and in sheer, wanton defiance 
of our instincts? If there is any method in all 
this, and reason is method no less than is a 
governing perception, it is simply a method which 
has for its aim the promotion of unloveliness, and 
this is an attribute one would wish not to ascribe 
to the power of intelligence which rules the 
world. Weare careless of beauty, and the keen 
manufacturer accurately gauges our powers of 
resistance. He thinks in his wisdom and 
counting-house that the instinct for consideration 
in all matters of design, which once was ever 
present, is now dead and gone; it is for us to 
prove that it can be recalled to life. 

No one would blame the manufacturing pro- 
ducer for all this. He is simply a product of a 
reasoning age—an age that counts utility more 
than beauty, and cannot see that both are of 
equal value, or why utility should not be in- 
variably apparelled in shoddy. The much- 
abused and oftentimes maligned manufacturer is 
really our alter ego—or our Frankenstein. He is 
what we ourselves make him. We are indifferent, 
and so he becomes indifferent also. The worst 
of it is that our indifference, in the first place, is 
a negative quality; the manufacturer’s indiffer- 
ence speedily becomes a positive quality working 
invariably in the direction of ugliness. The 
rankest growths are the strongest when tended 
by neglect. A harmless necessary stove and 
fender, under a stimulating course of indifference, 
speedily become overladen with ornamental ex- 
crescences, whose designer, were we charitable, 
should be mentioned in our prayers, The genius 
of Curtain-road makes sport of us; picture- 
dealers give tone to and rule the market—it surely 
cannot be long before we have a fally-recognieed, 
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open picture exchange, and theruling prices quoted 
day by day in the money articles of the papers— 
fashion and ‘‘this season’s goods’’ are firm- 
rooted in all the wide domain of decorative art, 
and unfortunately we get both novelty and 
fashion whether we desire them or not. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that were our right instinct 
aroused, we should not delegate our responsi- 
bilities to the unchosen few, and we should in 
consequence be richer in all those countless 
beauties of life which are now the sole definition 
of wealth. 

We have no right to assume a wealth we do 
not possess. Our reason seems to be perfectly 
satisfied with things as they are. Our instinct, 
if we would but allow its influence to be felt, is 
certainly dissatisfied. And until reason admits 
that instinct is a power to be reckoned with, we 
shall jog along as we are-without change. And 
reason can only be influenced by something as 
great as itself. Let us admit that, and awaken 
our innate perception of the beautiful, which, in 
this connection, I like to think is, without the 
additional power of any personal genius, a uni- 
versal instinct; for then and then alone will 
reason meet its match and be compelled, in its 
own interests, to acquiesce in a partnership which 
should never have been dissolved. Art will be 
the richer for its universal acknowledgment as a 
necessity of being; the manufacturer should be 
no poorer; the conditions of labour would be 
rendered more interesting and bearable; and 
we, the purpose of all manufacture, would have 
the additional satisfaction of knowing that by our 
effort alone the change was wrought, and would 
enjoy the subtle pleasure of our very own labour. 

The power to effect this is in us all, but now 
it slumbers.—-I am, &c., Lrwen SHARP. 
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Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


poe vew. Lights in Old Boundary Wall. 
—Has an adjoining owner legally a right to break out 
new windows in an old wall (which forms the boundary) 


where none have ever existed before, and which im- 
mediately overlook his neighbour’s living and bedrooms, 
about 8ft. distant? Also, if a high fence, wall, or a 
building could be erected in the 8ft. space, which would 
completely block the new windows !—LxEGat. 


{10879.]—-Stueco Front.—I am repairing an old 
house having a painted stucco front, which is not worth 
repainting, and I want to know if there is any binder 
which, if put into water colour, would make same adhere 
to painted surface ?—§. A. 


(10889.]—Fireproof Floors.—Can any reader in- 
form me—without partaking of the nature of an adver- 
tisement —what are the best systems of fireproof or fire- 
resisting floors now in use for domestic buildings of the 
better class? It appears probable that the London 
County Council and the municipal authorities of our 
larger towns will, in course of time, put a limit upon the 
use of wood in floors of buildings where they have control, 
and it is yery desirable to know what are the advantages 
of special systems, and if there is any plan more eco- 
nomical than the better-known patented methods of 
fireproof floor construction, and which would do equally 
as well for ordinary buildings !—ViarTor. 


(10881.]—Severn Tunnel.—Can anyone inform me 
what sort of brick the arching of the Severn tunnel is 
executed in? Also, whether there are pumping stations 
in the tunnel ?—Dovusrrut. 


[10882.]—Water Pipes.—I shall be much obliged if 
some of your readers will tell me, through the medium of 
your paper, what are the best descriptions of pipes to adopt 
in a house where the water is so soft that it acts upon 
lead ?—InqurrER. 


REPLIES. 


[10833.]~Timber and its Position.—I am very 
sorry for suggesting to “' E. 8.’’ that he should read some 
authorities on the growth of timber, when it appears he 
did so half-a-century ago. However, if he will look 
through pages 362, 363, and 364, of Rivington’s *‘ Building 
Construction,” Vol. III., he will find the names of the 
woods which show the most clearly the sap valves or 
pores. I give sectional sketch of an ash-tree stump taken 
on the spot, which had been felled but a short time. The 
annual rings are considerably enlarged, so as to show the 
Sap-yalyes more plainly; but they are quite distinct in 
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the stump. To see the section clearly it is necessary to 
cut the stump with some sharp instrument, such as an 
axe, and not with a saw, as is generally the case with 


balks of timber found in a timber merchant’s yard.— 
Sipney F. Hagris. 


[10852.]—Tidal River Bath.--I must thank ‘‘ Tidal 
Wave” for his sketch, which shows the case to be rather 
more complicated than appeared at first, and still, I 
think, lacks some necessary information. The sketch 
seems to show that the pipe is to be laid leyel, and that 
the dimension 4ft. is from top of coping of filter wall to 
H.W. level. What is depth of filter? How far and to 
what level does bottom of bath slope up? There is an 
error either in the capacity of bath as given in query of 
Sept. 16, or its dimensions given in sketch, as a 
150ft. by 33ft. by 7ft. deep all over would only hold 
215,870 gallons, and if it slopes up to a shallow depth, as 
sketch denotes, necessarily much less still. However, I 
give the formula I would suggest for calculating the size 


of pipe, providing bottom of bath was horizontal, and at, 
or not much below, the invert of pipe: ¥#) . 
: ‘ 
eo @?L ; 
15 H ‘ 
where (Hawksley. ) 


_ D = diameter of pipe in inches 
G = number of gallons per hour 
L = length of pipe in yards 
H = head of water in feet 


and in this case would be half the difference of level 
between inyert of pipe and high-water line. By this 
working we should have an error on the safe side, wel! 
owing to a small portion of contents of bath being 
below the pipe, and partly owing to the head — 
measured from invert instead of axis of pipe. T 
allowing nothing for obstruction to the flow of wate 
by the filter, and I take it that there would be some 
arrangement by which the mouth of pipe would be 
kept clear of gravel, and that the gravel would be coarse 
enough not to impede the requisite velocity of flow 
through it. From a few rough calculations I have 
made, I think the pipe would not have to be less than 
18in. diameter. I certainly think in a case of this kind— , 
where the matter is complicated by the question of the : 
filtering medium, and also by the slogne bottom of bath 
—that the best way is to make a small working model to 
scale, and experiment with a few sizes of pipes. The 
expense would be trifling, and the trouble really not 
much, I shall be pleased toadd any further information 

in my power, and should like to see opinions of other 
readers of the ‘* B.N.”?—N. B. D, 


(10870. —Dry Rot.—The whole of the timber must 


= 


be carefully examined, and every particle affected by dry 
rot sae See, Tf the spores haye penetrated the brick~ 
work the joints must be thoroughly raked out as deeply 
as possible, and repointed in Portland cement. Should 
the plaster of ceilings or walls show signs of being : 
affected, this should also be remoyed. After clearing 
away all material affected by the fungi, thoroughly 
saturate the remaining and adjoining timbers and brick-~ 
work with the solution known as “ weed killer,”’ made by 
the Horticultural Chemical Company, Milton street, 
Glasgow, diluting each quart of same with, say, a gallon 
of water. This is a very inexpensive chemical prepara~ 4 
tion, which I have found most effectual in arresting the ; 
ravages of this most insidious and insinuating enemy. I 
should also dress the new timbers with the same prepara~ A 
tion, giving two or three coats. In replacing wall-plates 7 
or sleepers be careful to keep them free from the walls. ' 
In nine cases out of ten it will be found that the dry rot 
originates in the sleeper walls or ends of timbers carried Mi 
into damp walls, or from wood blocks or plugs built in for 
fixing skirtings, &c. This can generally be avoided by 
trimming or corbelling. If “ Ex-wise-ed” can spare the 
funds, I think he would find it advantageous to construct 
a dry area round the outside of the basement wall, or at 
least, to render the inside with Portland cement in lieu of 
plaster. I need hardly add that the new timbers and 
woodwork should be thoroughly dry, and, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, the underside of ground floor joists 
should not be ceiled, but left exposed to the air, I have 
found that the fungi will fiourish and spread in both 
plaster and mortar, and have known the spores to travel 
through a brick wall ft. in thickness, but to stop short 
at a thin facing of Portland cement. Everything epends 
upon the thoroughness with which the operations are 
carried out; but I have found that by follo the 
method above advocated the fungi can be comp 
destroyei. Some two — ago I had occasion to di 
with a floor the joists of which for a distance of about 5ft. 
from the wall were thoroughly impregnated with dry rot. 
To avoid disturbing the whole of the floor, which wo 
have caused serious inconvenience, I had the affected 
portions of the joists carefully adzed off where possi! 
and the remaining thickness saturated with the aboye- 
mentioned preparation, as well as the brickwork in which 
the disease appeared to originate, and on e Bx 
floor recently no sign of any further decay ap’ 

in many similar instances 1 have found it entirely success- 
ful. Imust, however, add a word of caution—viz., 

the ‘‘ weed killer”? is a strong poison, and should bee 
fore be used with discretion, and the vessel containing 1! 
kept under lock and key.—E. CHART. 


10870.]—Dry Rot. —Scraping off the fungi, and after 
aoas Adenia 5 red-lead, is not quite radical enough 
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te cure the ravages of dry rot. ‘ Ex-wise-ed” will 
probably find the fungus behind the timber and in the 
joints of the brickwork. The writer had a case this 
summer where he found the fungus 4}in. from the face of 
the wall. Itis early yet to say whether the rot is cured, 
but we dealt with it in the following way :—Removed all 
affected woodwork, cut away 4}in. of brickwork from the 
face of the affected walls, dressed the place with copperas 
and quicklime (hot), set new bricks in cement, and fixed 
new woodwork. This is somewhat expensive; but a cure 
for dry-rot is cheap at any price.—Drputy B.E. 


[10870.]—Dry Rot.—The situation of the house is 
unfortunate, so near a bank, the drainage of which must 
always keep the cellars damp. Ventilation is necessary, 
anc no doubt the want of an air current caused: the 
disease in the first instance. The dressing of turps and 
red-lead on the new timbers was undesirable; the timber 
would, in fact, have been better without such paint, as it 
stopped the pores and confined the moisture inside. 
Painting, and even creasote, only kills the mycelium on 
the outer skin; but does not affect the interior of the 
wood. Ishould advise all the rotten timber to be removed, 
and well-dried timber substituted, the ends of all joists 
and timber being creasoted. The brickwork should be 
thoroughly dry or covered with asphalte; but every 
vestige of the diseased timber or spores should be re- 
moved or burned. I should cover the whole of the floor 
of cellar and walls with asphalte, or some impervious 
solution.—@. H. G. 


[10871.]—Overhanging OCornices.—An adjoining 
Owner can complain if no prescription or easement has 
been acquired. If the cornice or eaves project so as to 
discharge rain-water upon the neighbour’s property, it is 
@ nuisance for which an action will lie. But an over- 
hanging eaves cannot be interfered with if the right has 
been acquired by user. In any case I should advise 
“G. 7.” to avoid the projection by haying an internal 


gutter, as it is clearly against the local bylaws ; or other- 
Cc. 


wise to obtain consent of his neighbour.—G. H 


[{16872.]—Covering _Area of Building with 
Goncrete.—The rule is in operation, and ought to be 


enforced. The recent by-laws of the L.C.C. under section 


16 of the Metropolis Management and Building Acts 


Amendment Act 1878, make it compulsory to coat the 


“site of every house with a layer of good concrete at least 
6in. thick.’’ If aay house built since Oct, 1891, is with- 
out ae layer it is certainly a violation of the by-law.— 


[10873.]—Boastine.—“ Boasted ” work in masonry 
means covering the entire face of the stonework with 
parallel lines, about ten to the inch, and producing a 
corduroy appearance. The boaster is a chisel 24in. or 2in, 
wide. A good mason will make the lines vertical, whilst 
a careless or incompetent man will make an angle of ten 
or more degrees from the perpendicular.—Oxz wnHo 
Dozsy’t Minp Teuine. 


[10875.]— Drainage of D welling- Houses. — 


Where it can be done, { both advise and practise the dis- 
connection of the soil-pipe at or near its foot from the 


main drain of the house. I think this is especially 


advisable in mansion houses where there are a number 
of closets, and some of them at times not used for weeks 
or months.—W. P. Bucuan. 


[10878.]—Cistern.—Some twelve months ago I had to 
a lead-lined cistern that was eaten away ina 


deal with 
similar manner to that described by “Tecton,” though 


in this case there were no copper gutters near. I believe 
the corrosion arises from the particularly powerful effect 
which soft rain-water ‘has in dissolving lead, The only 
cure is to remove the lead cistern and employ galvanised 


iron.—GriLBeRt W. 


.—— > 


CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the Warwickshire County 
Coancil the asylums committee were authorised to 
employ an architect to prepare plans and estimates 


for the extension of the existing asylums. 
On Friday last, the 28th ult., Colonel Luard j 


RE, inspector L3cal Government Board, held an 
inquiry at Littlehampton with reference to an 
application of the local board for power to borrow 


£1,200, wherewith to erect offices. Mr. A. Shelley, 


clerk to the local authority, gave evidence as to 


the board’s proposals, and the surveyor, Mr. H. 
Howard, £.S.I., produced and explained the plans. 


Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and Co. have recently 


patented and are introducing an entirely new com- 
plete system of automatic and mechanical ventila- 
tion and warming, which can be readily adapted 
for the ventilation or warming (or conjointly as 
may be required) of all kinds of public and private 
buildings, schools, hospitals, sewers, mines, ships, 
&c., &c. A representative of the firm sailed by the 
Orient liner steamship Ormuz, on the 21st ult., 
en route for Australia, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing their system into several important build- 
ings. While there he will make an extended tour 
throughout Australia, besides visiting other parts 
abroad. Messrs. Baird, Thompson, and Co. have 
purchased the patent rights, models, and working 
plant, together with the goodwill of the business of 
Messrs. T, W. Greenwood and Co., ventilating and 
heating engineers, of Birmingham and Manchester, 
and it will be continued by them in all its depart- 
ments, the whole of the present staff being retained, 
while Mr. T. W. Greenwood has been appointed 
district manager and representative. In order to 
cope with their incieasing business, and to greatly 
further facilities for the expedition of contracts 
intrusted to them, plans are being prepared for 
new works, besides extensions to their present 
works ; and a new department has been lately 
added—viz., that of sanitary drainage, water supply 
and analysis, and electric lighting. 
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CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SERVICES. 


NDER the short title of ‘‘ Labour Con- 
tracts” (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), Mr, 

T. F. Uttley, solicitor, has edited the fourth 
edition of the well-known handbook by David 


Gibbons upon the law of contract for works and 


services. In doing so he has brought the book 
down to date by quoting recent cases, and by 
adding a very useful appendix of what may be 
termed Labour Statutes from the Truck Acts, 
1831 and 1887, to the Shop Hours Act, 1892, thus 
giving the full text of 14 important statutes, and 
including the Factory Acts, and Acts affecting 
master and workman, employers’ liability, 
trade-unions, and arbitration. A few forms 
are added which may be useful in small matters. 
The book is carefully written as far as it goes ; 
but the chapters are rather general, and it would 
have been more useful for reference if less notice 
had been taken of the older authorities and the new 
statutes had been more specially and separately 
considered. As it now stands the book gives one 
the impression of having been somewhat roughly 
thrown together and added to as occasion re- 
quired, and it would be much better with most 
of the old cases struck out and the whole subject- 
matter rearranged in convenient sections. Still, 
there isa good deal of reading in the book that 
may well be useful to those concerned in the 
hiring of workmen. 

But the law is so rapidly changing in its view 
of labour and labour contracts that it is not easy 
to see where we stand. The operations of trade- 
unions have done a great deal to make the task 
of carrying out building contracts a matter of 
much risk and difficulty. Yet this only the 
beginning of changes that are actually impend- 
ing. As these come about, it will be necessary 
for those who draw up, and those who work 
under, such contracts, to provide for new risks 
and further liabilities. There is no doubt that 
we are about to witness some changes in the 


hours of labour, which must mean a rise in 


wages. It is quite certain that the unsettled 
question of employers’ liability for accidents will 


not remain much longer in its present attitude of 


confused compromise. Probably masters will be 


made liable for all acccidents, except such as 


clearly arise from the fault of the men them- 
selves. 


upon the insurance offices who do this class of 
business, and add their premiums to their trade 


expenses. In this way the charge will fall upon 
the customer by increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, and will have to be allowed for in any 
estimate and contract for works. Another coming 
change is probable to be found in the appoint- 
ment of Court of Arbitration for the prevention 


and settlement of strikes, a change that would be 


beneficial to all concerned. The recognition of 


the claims of labour isno new thing, it is clearly 
written in our ‘‘Statute Book,”’ but the progress 
made so far has given a great impetus to the 
movement, which is now going forward at a much 
more rapid rate. 
question is to recognise the coming changes, and 
to reckon for them as far as possible in all labour 
contracts. Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


PERPLEXED.—WALL.—Winpows.—You cannot prevent 
an adjoining owner from opening windows overlooking 
your premises. But you can erect a hoarding or wall, or 
anything else on your own ground, and so block them up 
and prevent them becoming ancient lights. Probably if 
a hoarding is put, up he will consent to close them, or 
some written agreement may be made, and rent paid, 
when no rights would accrue. 


A Wesleyan chapel is about to be built adj oining 
an existing Sunday-school at Bishopston, near 
Bristol, at a cost of £3,000. Mr. Herbert J: ones, of 
Bristol, is the architect. 


Acting on instructions from the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Mr. Richard Sisk, builder of the Baltimore 
Piscatorial Industrial School, is constructing a 
model of that institution for exhibition at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. The work will occupy some 
months, and the completed model will be about the 
size of a cottage of medium dimensions, - 


If thisis done, then the only way out of 
it will be for employers to cast the increased risk 


The true business aspect of the 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE AGAINST A Locan 
Boarp SuRVEYoR.—We regret that, by a printer’s 
error in our report (p. 619 last week) of this absurd 
and unfounded charge against a surveyor to a local 
authority, ‘‘Southport’’ was substituted for 
‘*Stourport.’? Mr. William Crabtree, who has 
been the surveyor to the borough of Southport for 
the past quarter of a century, kindly draws our 
attention to this error, and we are indebted to him 
for his courtesy. 


A Banrervurt Buinper REFusED HIS DiscHARGE. 
—At the Swansea County Court, on Oct. 28th, 
application was made on behalf of David Richards, 
formerly a builder, trading as Richards and Son, of 
5, Melbourne-place, and of Northampton Yard, 
Swansea, for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Official Receiver’s report showed that the receiving 
order was made in 1884, and the liabilities were 
£1,491 1s. 3d., and the assets, after deducting 

referential claims, £306 6s. 10d., and a dividend of 

s. 2id. had been paid. The debtor omitted to keep 
usual and proper books of account, and as to suffi- 
ciently disclose his business transactions and 
financial position within the three years imme- 
diately preceding his bankruptcy. After examining 
the debtor, the judge expressed his surprise at the 
recklessness he had shown. The application was 
refused. 


DEFECTS IN THE Empnoyers’ Liapinity Act. 
—His Honour Judge Ellison gave his decision, on 
Oct. 27, in the action brought in the Sheffield 
County Court by Thomas Silcock, a bricklayer, 
against Walter Shaw, builder, Abbeydale-road, to 
recover £15 under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
The plaintiff sustained the injuries by the fall of a 
scaffolding on which he was working while in de- 
fendant’s employ. The scaffold had been put up 
by Martin Connor, who, according to plaintiff’s 
case, was foreman scaffolder. But the evidence 
called for the defendant showed that so far from 
being a foreman scaffolder, Connor was only an 
ordinary bricklayer, and was at the time engaged 
on another job when one of the men fetched him to 
put the scaffolding up. So that not only was he 
not intrusted with the work, but in doing it he was 
committing a breach of duty by neglecting his own 
job. The plaintiff's case, therefore, entirely failed, 
and it was another illustration of the way in which 
these cases did fail, because the defendant, being a 
builder in a very small way, had apparently no 
such thing as a foreman. Any scaffolding had to 
be erected by the men amongst themselves, and 
therefore, as no one was intrusted with the work 
at all, there could be no possibility of recovering 
under this Act of Parliament, because it would be a 
case of common employment. Judgment would be 
for the defendant, but he did not think there ought 
to be any costs. 


PAYMENT FOR THE TooL-GRinpInc Hour.— 
Mr, Charles Wall, a builder, of Chelsea, was sum- 
moned at Highgate police-court on Monday to 
show cause why he should not pay the sum of 
10d. The complainant said he was employed by 
the defendant as a bricklayer, and at the completion 
of the job was discharged, when he was paid in 
full, with the excaption of 10d. (one hour's pay). 
The custom of the building trade was to pay brick- 
layers an hour’s pay over and above the time they 
had putin. The plaintiff produced the rules of the 
society to prove this. The Society had found the 
money for him to go on with the case. The 
defendant did not appear, but had paid the money 
into court. 


CuRrIous ACTION BY AN UNDISCHARGED Banx- 
RuUpT.—At the Norwich County-court on Oct. 26, 
William Evans, Stanley-road, Northgate-street, 
Great Yarmouth, builder, sued his cousin, James 
Evans, Nelson-street, Norwich, builder, to recover 
the sum of £29 13s. 8d., balance due for tools 
detained and arrears of wagas. Plaintiff said that 
on June 22nd, 1891, he was adjudicated bankrupt, 
and was still an undischarged bankrupt. Under 
the bankruptcy he was allowed certain tools, 
including hammers, cramps, saws, &c., and others 
to the value of £5. It was arranged that he should 
go as manager of defendant’s business at South 
Walsham, at the wages of 30s, a week. He received 
£1 a week, a payment on account, it being under- 
stood when the books were made up that he should 
receive the back money. His connection with the 
South Walsham business closed in March last, when 
he received a notice of dismissal from the defendant, 
who alleged that he had received certain moneysjon 
account of the firm without accounting for them, 
and forbade him to go upon the premises again. 
His Honour thought it had not been shown that 
there was any agreement to pay more than 20s. a 
week, andentered judgment for defendant with costs. 


WHAT Ig A WAREHOUSE UNDER THE BUILDING 
Act ?—At Bow-street, on Tuesday, Mesers. Holland 
and Hannen, builders, Duke-street, Bloomsbury, 
appeared to an adjourned summons charging them 
with- infringing the fourth subsection of the 27th 
section of the Metropolitan Buildings Act. The 
case was heard a month since, when Mr. Vaughin 
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reserved his decision. (See report in the BUILDING 
News for the 7th ult., p. 513.) In giving judgment, 
Mr. Vaughan said :—This summons has been taken 
out by Mr. Wallen, the district surveyor of St. 
Pancras, against Messrs. Holland and Hannen for 
irregularities in the construction of a building in 
Grafton-street, contiguous to the premises of Messrs. 
Shoolbred, and intended, when completed, to form 
an extension of those premises, and for non-com- 
pliance with a notice requiring such irregularities to 
be amended. The building consists of eight stories, 
and its total height is 87ft. Mr. Ovenden, the 
architect, stated that the basement is to be used for 
packing goods, and the ground floor as a retail 
shop ; that three floors immediately above are to be 
used as dining-rooms, and that the floors above 
them are to be used—one as a scullery and the other 
asa kitchen. A staircase leads from Grafton-street 
to the top of the buildings. There are four open- 
ings intended for lifts running through. The 
cubical contentsof the whole building are 272,800ft., 
exclusive of the staircase, which is 16,656c.ft. ad- 
ditional. The cubical contents of the rooms above 
the concrete floor are 62,087ft. Mr. Wallen com- 
plains that the provisions of the fourth subsection 
of the 27th section of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act have not been observed. By this subsection it 
is enacted, ‘‘ That every warehouse or other build- 
ing, used either wholly or in part for the purposes 
of trade or manufacture, containing more than 
216,000c.ft., shall be divided by party-walls in such 
manner that the contents of each division shall not 
exceed the above-mentioned number of cubic fest. 
The first question that arises, then, is this :—Is this 
a building to be used either wholly or in part for 
the purpose of trade? That question must be 
answered in the affirmative. The next question 
that arises is the definition of a dwelling-house. 
Is this a building so constructed as to contain more 
than 216,000c.ft., and, if it does, is it so divided by 
party-walls as that each division shall not contain 
more than that number of cubic feet ? Inno sense 
can it be said that the statutory provision has been 
complied with. The complaint in this summons is 
well founded, and I am therefore compelled to make 
ap order that the irregularities complained of shall 
be amended. Mr. Vaughan decided to allow £6 6s. 
costs, and agreed to state a case. 


A Mope~ WINDMILL AFFIRMED TO BE A SKY 
Sian.—In the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday, 
before Justices Mathew and Bruce, the appeal case 
of the ‘* London County Council v. Carwardine and 
Co.”—an appeal from a decision of Mr. Rose, sitting 
at Worship-street—was heard. The case was re- 
ported in our issues of March 18 (p. 423, last vol.) 
and July 15 of this year (p. 94, ante), when the 
case came before Justices Wright and Collins, and 
was referred back to the magistrate for restate- 
ment. The respondents were flour dealers in the 
City-road, and had upon the top of their premises 
a tower, on which there was a large model wind- 
mill, upon which there was a trade announcement. 
In addition to this, however, the mill was used for 
doing useful work, such as grinding flour, it lifted 
and lowered sacks of grain, and it worked a 
dynamo for the production of electricity. The 
County Council summoned the respondents before 
the magistrate upon the ground that the mill, with 
the inscription that it carried, was a ‘‘sky sign”’ 
within the meaning of section 2 of the Sky Signs 
Act of 1891. This statute defined sky sign as being 
any word, letter, model, sign, device, or representa- 
tion in the nature of advertisement, announcement, 
or direction, over any building or structure, or upon 
any pole, standard, or other support. The magis- 
trate held that this structure, with the letters upon 
it, did not constitute a sky sign within the meaning 
of the statute, but, at the instance of the County 
Council, he stated a case for the opinion of their 
Lordships. Mr. Justice Mathew expressed his 
opinion that what was complained of here by the 
County Council was a sky sign within the meaning 
of the Statute, and therefore that the appeal must 
be allowed. Mr. Justice Bruce concurred, and the 
case was ordered to be remitted to the magistrate, 
with an expression of the opinion of their Lord- 
ships. 

Tue LIvERPOOL JEWELLER AND HIS ARCHITECT. 
—At the Liverpool County Court, on Monday, 
before Judge Shand, John Byrne, jeweller, of 
Bold-street, sued Henry May, architect, 24, North 
John-street, for £48 63. 6d., balance of money lent 
and amount of jewelry supplied. The defendant 
putin a counter-claim for £56 17s. 6d, for profes- 
sional services, consisting of the preparation of 
plans and estimates for alterations to premises in 
the occupation of the plaintiff. The judge gave 
judgment for plaintiff for the amount claimed, less 
three guineas allowed to the defendant on the 
counter-claim. 

CONVERTING A COACH-HOUSE INTO A STasiE.— 
At Bow-street Police-court, on Tuesday, a sum- 
mons against Messrs. Titmas and Sons, builders, 
Grafton-street, was heard. Mr. Wallen, district 
surveyor, stated that, contrary to the Act, defend- 
ants had inclosed with a wooden hoarding a coach- 
house which Messrs. Shoolbred had converted into 
astable. He contended that, if the stable were 


inclosed at all, it should be by means of a brick 
wall, Mr. Vaughan, whilst agreeing with the dis- 
trict surveyor’s interpretation of the Act, adjourned 
the case with a view to asettlement being arrived at. 


TRAVELLING TIME AND FEES FOR WORKMEN.—At 
Marylebone Police-court, on Monday, Messrs, Allen 
and Sons, builders and contractors, of Palmerston 
Works, Kilburn, were summoned by eleven of their 
workmen for refusing to pay their return fare to 
Dunstable, also for the time occupied in the journey, 
contrary to a contract made in the first instance. 
The claims of the men amounted to over 7s. each, 
the total being £3 13s.6d. John Clinch, a painter, 
said he and others were engaged by one of the 
defendant’s foremen to go from London to Dun- 
stable to perform work for the defendants. The 
arrangement was that they were to be paid the 
railway fare, lodging money, and for the time 
occupied in the journey. The defence was that, 
according to trade customs, the men were only 
engaged from the arrival on the job; but the 
magistrate decided in their favour. 


Damages FOR Fanse IMpRISONMENT.—In the 
Edmonton County-court last week, before Judge 
Abdy and a jury, the action of Saps v. Hewitt, 
commenced a fortnight previously, was concluded. 
Saps,a contractor for carting, of Tudor-grove, 
Hackney, sued the defendant, a builder, of Hounds- 
field House, Lower Edmonton, for £1 lds. 6d., 
balance of account, and £20 for false imprisonment. 
There was a counter-claim of £10, the value of 
some stone alleged to have been stolen. The 
plaintiff’s case was that he anda man named Saville 
contracted to cart rubbish from some premises in 
the City-road. They carted, according to the 
reckoning of the carters, 18 loads; but the defendant 
disputed this, and said it was only 16. Plaintiff 
gave way on the point, and received from de- 
fendant’s foreman £1 on account of the bill of 
£2 153. 6d., leaving the balance sued fordue. In 
the course of the carting it seems that the carmen 
were asked to cart away some stone, and one of 
them didso inacart helonging to defendant, but 
without his knowledge, and then disappeared. 
Some days later defendant, exasperated at not being 
able to trace the man, gave his late employer (the 
plaintiff) into custody; but did not appear in sup- 
port ofthe charge. A verdict was given for plaintiff 
for the amount claimed, with costs. 


In rE A. Hoop.—Alfred Hood, builder and con- 
tractor, Bethnal Green, has furnished accounts 
showing liabilities £1,531, with assets £314. He 
commenced business in 1880, with about £250 
capital. He attributes his failure to bad and 
doubtful debts, to losses on contracts, to loss in 
connection with a building speculation, and to law 
costs. The Official Receiver states that £306 of the 
assets are the subject of dispute, and of uncertain 
value. The debtor has been adjudged bankrupt. 


AcTION BY MORTGAGEE AGAINST SURVEYOR.— 
Drennzs v. Goutp.—This action, heard by Mr. 
Justice Wills on Saturday, raised the point whether 
the mortgagee of house property mortgaged by the 
building owner as security for advances to the 
builder can sue the surveyor who has been employed 
by the owner, themortgagor, to act as valuer to certify 
for such advances for negligence in certifying for 
advances not really due in respect of work not duly 
executed. As reported in our issue of Aug. 19 last, 
p. 269, one Hunt was the owner in freehold of land 
at Ilfracombe on which he desired to erect houses, 
and proposed to mortgage to one Dennes (the plain- 
tiff), who was to make the advances according to a 
schedule of advances. Hunt accordingly executed a 
mortgage to Dennes, the deed being attested by 
W. H. Gould, the surveyor to the local board of 
Ilfracombe, and whom Hunt employed to value the 
work as it was done and certify for instalments to 
be paid by Dennes. Hunt had entered into a con- 
tract with a builder to erect the houses, and from 
time to time Gould gave certificates, on which 
Dennes, the mortgagee, made advances, and on 
certificate of completion the final instalments 
were paid. Then it was found that the 
work had not been properly executed, and 
that, in particular, the drains had not been 
executed as they ought to have been ; and Dennes 
then brought an action against Gould for negligently 
giving certificates for work not duly executed. The 
action was referred to Mr. Ridley, the Official 
Referee, who found that Gould had been guilty of 
gross negligence, though not of fraud, and that the 
damage done to Dennes amounted to £300; buthe 
came to the conclusion, on the evidence, that there 
was no contract between Gould and Dennes, and 
that, according to the authorities, the action could 
not lie apart from contract. The plaintiff relied on 
a decision of Mr. Justice Chitty in ‘‘ Carus y. 
Wilson,”’ in which, however, a contract was set up, 
and the defendant relied on ‘‘ Schoales v. Brook,’’ 
a later decision of Mr. Justice Romer, confirmed by 
the Court of Appeal, that the action could not be 
maintained by the mortgagee unless there was a 
contract between him and the surveyor who acted 
as valuer to give the certificates, and so the Official 
Referee gave judgment for the defendant. The 
plaintiff appealed. The Court, without calling on 


defendant’s counsel, held that the Official Referee 
an right, and that the action could not be main- 
ained. 


A Temporary Buintpine.—Mr. R, Eddie was 
summoned by the London County Council on Tues- 
day last for erecting a temporary building at the 
rear of a house in Tyndale-place, Islington. Mr. 
Chilvers appeared on behalf of the council, and 
called Mr. Henry Lovegrove, district surveyor, to 
give evidence of the construction and position of 
the structure, which was of wood coyered with 
sheets of corrugated iron. The magistrate, Mr. 
Horace Smith, ordered a fine of £3 and £2 4s, costs. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES.—In the Queen's Bench on 
Tuesday last, before Justice Vaughan Williams, the 
cause Williams and Hopton J. Hutton was tried. 
The plaintiffs were architects in practice in Regent~ 
street (but have since dissolved), and were instructed 
to prepare drawings of houses and shops at S wanley. 
They also claimed for an amount paid to Messrs. 
Mills and Jones for bills of quantities, Mr. H. 
Lovegrove and Mr. Dudley gave evidence on pro- 
fessional custom, and stated that the charges were 
fair and reasonable, and in accordance with the 
practice for similar work. The jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintifis for the amount claimed. 
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A railway-station in Elysium-lane, Bensham, 
near Gateshead, was opened on Tuesday. 
designs were prepared by Mr. William Bell, the 
North-Eastern Railway Company’s architect, and 
Messrs. George Lister and Son, of Crook, were the 
contractors. 


The London County Council decided on Tuesday ~ 


that the height of hoardings upon which posters are 
displayed shall not, after a certain time, ex 
12ft. 
not to wait until the council is prepared to employ 
its own labour, but to obtain tenders at once for 
the erection of a new fire-engine station in Queen’s- 
road, New Cross, for which working drawings have 
been completed. The amended tender of the 
Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company was 
accepted at £54,353 for the reconstruction of 
Barking-road bridge. 


The purchase of the common at West Wickham, 
near Hayes, Kent, by a body of subscribers, has 
now been effected, and the Lord Mayor elect, 
Alderman Kuill, will visit the common and declare 
it open to the public on Saturday in next week, the 
12th inst. The lord of the manor, Sir J. F'. Lennard, 
required £2,000 for his rights, towards which the 
City Corporation contributed £500. 


Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., has reported to the 
newly-formed town council of Southend-on-Sea upon 
the sewerage system. He recommends that the 
sewers be extended and improved at au estimated 
cost of £10,000, and that two new sewer outfalls of 
30in. and 27in. diameter respectively be carried 
about one mile from the shore, the present outfalls 
for which they are substituted being utilised as 
storm overflows. The outlay on this portion of the 
scheme is estimated at a further £25,000. 


The Mayor of Northampton received on Friday 
a letter from Lord Wantage, offering to the town 
of Northampton, as a People’s Park, a large resi- 
dence, known as Abington Abbey, and about 
twenty acres of wooded ground, within two miles of 
the centreof the town. In recent years the Abbey 
has been used as a private lunatic asylum. On the 
lawn is a mulberry tree planted by Garrick in 1778. 


The prizes awarded to competitors in the recent 
exhibition promoted by the Turners’ Company 
were distributed by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House on Friday. The chief of these was the 
Freedom of the Company and of the City of London, 
together with a silver medal and five guineas, 
awarded to Mr. J. Lewington, of Duck-lane, Soho, 


The Bishop of Rochester dedicated on Saturday 
the first portion of the permanent building of the 
Gonville and Caius College Mission and Settlement 


which has been erected at the corner of Holman and — 


Harroway-roads, Battersea. The building will cost 
£6,000. It will consist of a large hall seating about 
500 persons, and an annexe providing kitchen, 
caretaker’s rooms, and club, in addition to class- 
rooms. The upper floor of the main building is to 
be devoted entirely to church work. 


The opening of the new schools in connection 
with St. Wilfred’s Roman Catholic Church at 
Northwich took place last week. The structure ie 
built in brick, with mullions of moulded bricks. 
The school is capable of seating 150 children, Mr. 
J. Cawley, of Northwich, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Clarke and Sons, of Middlewich, the con- 
tractors. —~ 


The managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 


Asylum have decided to enlarge their premises in 


of Poplar, amounting to £23,591, has been accep 
for the work. 


Devons-road, E. The tender of Mr. J. Holey 
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apply more or less to all large Gothic buildings. 
The fault lies not in the strength of the light, but 


MATTERS, 


SEWAGE PRECIPITATION Works AT WoopvitiE. 
—For a long time past a stream flowing through 
Lord Carnarvon’s property, near Burton-on-Trent, 


vided. The precipitation tanks are in duplicate, 
and can be worked either on the continuous or 
a will be by the 
mines’? process, which has been adopted on 
account of its property of destroying all germs 
capable of producing putrefaction, fermentation, or 
secondary decomposition. 


TopMorDEN.—Mr. F, H. Tulloch, A.M.1.C.E., 
Local Government Board Inspector, held a public 
inquiry at the Town Hall, 


. The inspector afterwards visited the pro- 
posed line of sewer, accompanied by Mr. Shaw, 
A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, and Mr, Blackburn, nuisance 


profits, 


CHIPS, 


established in 1834, took place last week. The 
architect is Mr, 


are Messrs. Reed, Blight, and Co., of Plymouth, 
The Linlithgowshire County Council have adopted 


' & report by Messrs. Leslie and Reid, civil engineers, 


Hdinburgh, for providing a water supply for the 
village of Linlithgow Bridge. cae 


A north aisle, just added to All Saints’ Church, 
Botley, Hants, was dedicated on Tuesday week. 
The church is Early English in style, and was 
built in 1836. The new aisle has been built from 
designs by Mr. T. Graham Jackson, A.R.A, The 
walls are of Swanage stone, with Doulton stone 
dressings, and the inside supported on open 
columns. The accommodation has been increased 
from 225 to 300 sittings. Mr. J.C, Bailey was the 
contractor. 


. 14th, to allow of the prepara- 
The case is one of those arising 
out of the Portsea Island Building Society failure. 


The parish church of Llanaelhaiarn was re- 
Opened on Friday after restoration, from the desi gus 
of Mr. Kennedy, the work being curried out by 
Mr. Evan Williams, Bangor. The Bishop of 


At the last meeting of the municipal buidings 
committee for Buith City, Mr. J. M Brydon, 
F.R.LB.A., presented the amended plans, which 
Provide for the shortening of each wing of the 
building, throwing the Space thus acquired into the 


roadway. The new plans were recommended to 
the council for adoption. 


The foundation-stone of the new chancel and 
‘transepts of Weston parish church, near Bath, has 
just been laid by Mrs, Fraser, widow of the late 
Bishop of Manchester. The work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, contractors, 
of Bristol, from the plans of Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
architect, of Exeter. It will cost about £4,000, 
including the new oak seating in the existing nave, 


Ou Office Table, 


Messrs. Aston Wern AND Incrxess Bett have 
been appointed the architects for the new build- 
ings about to be erected in Whitehall for the 
United Service Institution, Inigo Jones’s ban- 
queting hall, long used as a Chapel Royal, will 
be incorporated as the hall of the Institute, and 
the new buildings are to occupy the site adjoin- 
ing, where the stables and mews are now in course 
of demolition. This work. will greatly add to 
the architectural importance of one of the most 
important thoroughfares in London, 


Ar last week’s meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee again presented a 
report recommending that competitive plans be 
invited for one of the new schools about to be 
built. Inthe report they stated that they con- 
sidered the tenders accepted by the Board for 
schools lately planned very costly. They there- 
fore recommended that they be instructed to 
prepare and submit to the board the conditions 
for a competition for the school proposed to 
be built in Priory-street, Bromley. General 
Moberley moved the adoption of this report, but 
discussion on the matter was postponed. 


Tue architects of the Province of Quebec are 
complaining of the action of the Provincial 
Government in imposing upon them a professional 
tax, thus placing them on the same footing as 
lawyers and doctors, while at the same time re- 
fusing to their association the rights and 
privileges accorded to the other professions. They 
object, and with great reason, to being recognised 
a8 a profession for taxation purposes only. 


Ty an interesting communication to 4.4. Notes 
for November, Mr. Fred W. Marks, now in 
London, describes the progress that is being 
made by the Australian colonies. As to the 
prospects of architects, he says :—‘* Australia 
requires no more architects at present. There are 
upwards of 600 already practising there, while 
100 or more are employed in Government offices : 
counting assistants and pupils, it is estimated that 
2,000 persons are engaged in architectural work in 
these colonies (to say nothing of jerry builders).’’ 
The rates of wages are high, the average being : 
bricklayers, 11s. to 12s. per day; carpenters and 
joiners, 10s.; labourers, 7s. to 9s, ; plasterers, 
10s.. to 11s. ; plumbers, 10s. to 11s. ; quarrymen, 
7s. to 10s.; slaters and stonemasons each 10s. to 
12g. daily. 


A NEw method of brick manufacture, used in 
certain parts of Central Asia, was recently de- 
scribed to the Paris Academy of Sciences by M. 
Edouard Blanc. This mode of manufacture is 
practised by the tribes in Western Mongolia, on 
the frontier of Siberia. The extremes of tem - 
perature render a brick of great durability a 
necessity of life. This is attained by the use of 
steam. The oven ig cylindrica], and surmounted 
by a hemispherical cap, which is kept open for 
the first three days. The bricks, about 7,000 at 
a time, are baked by means of a fire fed by about 
7,000 kilos. of an annual ligneous plant, the 
Alhagi camelorum. On the third day the open- 
ing is closed with felt, which ig kept constantly 
wetted, so that the bricks are inclosed in a steam 
bath, while kept at red heat. The bricks, red 
after the first period, appear dark grey after the 
second part of the process. Their structure ig 
porous; they become sonorous, and acquire a 
great hardness. They show a striking resem- 
blance to certain trachytes. Made from the same 
clay as our bricks, they are said to resist weather- 
ing very much better. 


Tue Neue Freie Presse of Vienna discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages which attend the 
electric lighting of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, which 
has lately been introduced. From a practical 
point of view the lighting is all that could be 
hoped for. The twelve large hanging lamps, 
sach 1,000 candle-light power, suffice to spread a 
brilliant light into every part of the great church. 
The light also brings out the details of decoration 
and of the architecture as it is never possible to see 
it under other conditions, because no other light 
is so equally distributed from the ceiling to the 
ground. But this may not be altogether an 
advantage, as an architect naturally arranges his 
parts with distinct reference to the distribution of 
light, as it is permitted to enter by the windows 
or dome. And as regardsthe building as a whole, 
its appearance is certainly not improved by the 
absence of due shade. What is here stated must 


in its position. 
effect as that got by the sun’s 
through side windows, and it was 


It can never have the same 


rays entering 
with reference 


to such lights that Gothic cathedrals were built. 


Accorpine to the returns published by the 
French Minister of Public Works, the total 


length of navigable rivers and ca 


nals in France 


last year was 7,995 miles, of which 2,735 miles 


were rivers navigable by natur 
rivers which had been rendered 


e, 2,250 miles 
navigable by 


dredging, and the rest canals. The total quantity 


of goods carried upon these waterways 


was 


25,181,056 tons, or 1,013,713 tons more than in 
1890, the increase in the traffic being much 


greater on the canals than on the 


rivers. More 


than 50 per cent. of the imports (2,125,407 tons) 


consist of combustibles 


brought from the coal- 


fields of Mons and Charleroi, while the exports 


(887,230 tons) are almost entirel 
goods sent to Belgium. 


An examination of candidates 


y composed of 


for certificates 


of registration from the Plumbers’ Company was 


held on Saturday at the new 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Borough-road 


The examiners were 


Messrs, Charles Hudson (chairman), W. H. Webb 
and J. Knight (master plumbers), H. Hobbs 


(Battersea Lodge), G. E. Munn 
Lodge), and R. A. Nurse (No. 1 


(East London 
Lodge), of the 


United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great 


Britain and Ireland; and Mr. 
M.I.M.E., principal of the 
ment of the institute. 


C. T. Millis, 


educational depart- 
In addition to undergoing 


a practical test, each candidate wag required to 
answer a series of questions relating to the various 
materials used by plumbers and the general 
sanitary arrangements of a dwelling house. Of 
the 24 candidates who presented themselves, only 
three succeeded in passing the full examination. 


54 students have 


joined the plumbing classes 


held at the institute since the opening of the 


classes on the 3rd inst. 


A TRAMWAY recently established at Berne is 
worked on the compressed-air system, owing to 


the gradient being too stiff for 
the cars. The cars are self-cont 
on the Mekarski system, 


horses to haul 
ained, and are 


the compressed air 
being contained on the cars in reservoirs. 


Each 


car carries twelve reservoirs, ten of which are 


arranged on the underframe and 
seats. These vessels, which cont 


two under the 
ain air under 4 


pressure of 6001b,, are connected with one 


another and with the motor. 
are of steel, are so profiled that 


The rails, which 


they also form 


longitudinal sleepers, and the gauge of the line 


is 40in. 
and the speed ranges from 73 to 94 


A ten minutes’ service of cars is made, 


miles an hour. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING W3EK 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Open-= 


ing Address of the President, J. Mac- 


Vicar Anderson. 8 p.m. 


Society of Engineers. 


Steel Needles in Drivyi 


‘* The Use of 
ng a Tunnel at 


King’s Cross,” by W. H. Holttum, 
7.3) p.m 
Liverpool Architectural Society. 


* Questions of the Hour,” by T. Mel- 


lard Reade. 6.30 p.m. 


Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Opening 


Meeting of Session. 8 p.m. 
Oo 9 


The Euclid-avenue Opera House, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the finest theatre in that city, was destroyed 


by fire on Saturday. Scenery, costu 


ratus valued at £5,000 have been lost. 


itself was insured for £50,000. 


mes, and appa- 
The house 


The City Corporation Art Gallery was formally 
reopened last week on the completion of alterations, 
including the improvement of the lighting. Many 
of the pictures have been rearranged, and some of 


the more costly have been glazed. 
gift of the late ex-Sheriff Nissen, 


The valuable 
comprising 54 


drawings of Old London Bridge, by EH. W. Cooke, 
R.A., have been hung in the smailer gallery, and 


are now to be seen to 
the case formerly, 


greater advantage than was 


The Vicar of Camberwell appeals for funds to 
complete the restoration of Sir Gilbert Scott’s early 


success, St. Giles’s parish church ; 


the tower and 


spire of which were pronounced unsafe a year ago, 


owing to the perishable nature of 
used in construction. The restoration 


out, under the direction of Messrs. 


Newman, by Messrs. B. Colls and 
man-street, E.C., in three sections. 


the Caen stone 
is being carried ¢. 
Newman and ' 
Sons, of Oole- | 
Of these the 


first and second, for the spire were taken at £1,100 


and £1,250 respectively, and are alm 
while No. 3, for the tower, will cost 


ost completed ; 
£1,150. 


Trade Petus. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


DunpEE.—The recent dispute between the 
plambers’ apprentic3s in attendance at the Dundee 
Technical Iastitute plumbing classes and the 
Technical Institute Committee has reached an acute 
stage. The plumbers protested against the apprentice 
tinsmiths being allowed to attend practical plumb- 
ing classes, it being considered that they were not 
eutitled to avail themselves of the classes having re- 

ard to their want of training in workshops. On 
Friday night the class met as usual, when a com- 
munication was read from the Institute Committee, 
declining to restrict the classes. The plumbers 
afterwards mst and decided to break off their con- 
nection from both theoretical and practical classes. 


’ Satrorp.—At their October council meeting, 
the council passed a resolution on the motion 
of Councillor Huddart (labour) to the effect that 
“every corporation contract for the supply of 
any goods, or for work done, shall contain an 
undertaking on behalf of the contractor that all 
workpeople employed in connection with such con- 
tract shall bs paid tha standard rate of wages 
current in the district where the work is carried 
out; and in case of any violation of this undertaking, 
the contract shall be null and void, and the con- 
tractor liable for any loss caused thereby.”’ 


Working RULES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES OF 
Lonpon.—The new code of working rules for the 
Metropolis, agreed to in June last at the conference 
of the master builders and the representatives of all 
the trades concerned, comes into force on Monday 
next, the 7th inst., although by special arrange- 
ment the bricklayers have enjoyed the increased 
rate of pay since July. The plumbers will have a 
different set of rules to the other trades. The chief 
points are that for all trades, except plumbers, the 
working hours are 50 per week in the 38 weeks of 
summer, 443 hours for eight weeks in the depth of 
winter, and 47 hours for the intervening three 
weeks between seasons in November and February. 
The rate of wages is advanced by 3d. an hour all 
round, and overtime is reckoned at time and a 
quarter till 8 p.m., time and a half from 8 till 10 p.m. 
and after that hour; and after 4 p.m. on 
Saturdays, and throughout Sunday at double time. 
For these trades the London district extends to a 
twelve-mile radius from Charing Cross. For 
plumbers the working hours are 47 hours in summer, 
42 in mid-winter, 443 hours in the first and last 
three weeks. The laterate of wages is advanced by 
3d. per hour, but the ‘‘ London district ” in which 
the rules are in force is restricted to six miles from 
Charing Cross, and payment for overtime remains 
as before. 

-o ——___—- 


Two handsome stained-glass windows in memory 
of the late Archdeacon Balston, vicar of Bakewell, 
and formerly head master of Eton, which have been 
placed in the chancel of Bakewell Church, were 
dedicated on Friday afternoon by the Bishop of 
Southwell. The design represents the Ze Dewn, 
ce window has been :erected at a cost of 

The building committee of the Olivet Chapel, 
Stanningley, near Leeds, have selected the plan of 
Mr. Hancock, Batley, for a new chapel. The plan 
provides for accommodation for 500 persons, and 
separate school buildings with equal accommoda- 
tion. In the school there will be 16 classrooms, 
with gallery overhead. The premises will be sub- 
stantially built of stone, and a tower will be placed 
over the entrance. The cost will be £3,000. 
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The local board of Gorton, near Manchester, have 
adopted plans and estimates prepared by Mr. C. J. 
Lomax, the engineer for the sewerage of the district, 
at an estimated cost of £28,534. 


Public baths are about to be erected at Castle- 
ford, Yorks, from plans by Mr. A. Hartley, 
architect. 


A new hotel is in course of erection at Shooter’s 
Hill, West Cowes, at a cost of over £2,000. The 
architect is Mr. Tompkins, of Cowes. 


A large party of Elinburgh builders and their 
friends visited Edinburgh Castle on Saturday after- 
noon, and were conducted over the historic build- 
ings by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., the 
architect of the restorations. In particular he 
traced the history of Parliament Hall and the 
Argyle Tower, pointed out the features of the 
restoration of these buildings, and the considera- 
tions which had guided him in the style of restora- 
tion adopted. 


Alderman Simpson will be elected Mayor of 
Harrogate on Wednesday next. He is a native of 
the city, was born in the year 1824, and was ap- 
prenticed to the building trade, which he followed 
with success until his retirement a few years ago. 
In the year 1870 he was elected a member of the 
improvement commissioners, and since that time he 
has never ceased to serve the town in a public capa- 
city. Perhaps his best work was the discovery of two 
valuable mineral springs in Low Harrogate, the 
yield of one of which is only second to the old 
sulphur spring. 

Mr. F. H. Tulloch, A.M.I.C.E., a Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held a public inquiry at 
Todmorden on Friday relative to the local board’s 
application for sanction to borrow £4,000 for 
Walsden sewerage, £1,600 for improvements to the 
town hall, £1,000 for painting and decorating, and 
£600 for heating and ventilation. No opposition 
was offered. 


The will of Mr. Ralph Ratcliff, late of Providence 
Villa, Harlington, Middlesex, brick manufacturer, 
who died on August 23, has been proved, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards 
of £19,000. 


At the last meeting of the town council of Man- 
chester the mayor announced that he had received 
an intimation that a number of gentlemen intended 
to present to the corporation a portrait of John 
Bright, painted by Kuight in 1847. 


A new fire station is under course of erection by 
the London County Council on a site in Lord- 
ship-lane contiguous to the new park at Dulwich, 
and the memorial stone was laid on Monday. The 
design is by Mr. Thomas Blashill, superintending 
architect to the Council. Messrs. Stimson and Co., 
of Brompton, are the builders, their contract having 
been taken at £10,610. Accommodation will be 
provided for an engineer, nine married firemen, and 
a married coachman, with a steamer, a manual 
engine, a hose-cart, four escapes, and two horses. 


Volloway’s Pills improve the appetite, strengthen 
the digestion, regulate the 1 ver, and act as gentle aperients. These 
Pills are suited to all ages, and their inventor's fame has resounded 
through all quarters of the globe. Wherever sickness exists, this 
medicine has made its way to be everywhere and justly appreciated. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph BilJs of Quantities with the 
eee expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera! 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE 


t 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
“especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONF.—The Stone 
from these € uarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystal.ine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and hans information given, on application te CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, S “ae Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W- 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


—————n’y 


TENDEBS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Cows, I.W.—For the repair of the eea-wall for the 
East Cowes Local Board :— 


Thomas (accepted) neil 45 10 
Guaspugn.— For Glasburn sewerage :— 
Contract No. 1:— 

Johnson, §., Manchester .., £7,759 0 9 
Hopkinson, R., Halifax 6,877 12 1 
Keltett, E., Bradford ; wa 6,041 8 8 
Brayshaw and Horrocks, Burnley 5,800 11 3 
Atkinson, T. E., Cross Hills fe 56,565 0 6 
Parkinson and Bower, Halifax .., 6,208 17 4 
Taylor, G., Blackburn Fr) 5,180 12 7 
Bell, G., Tottenham .. wk ta 6,171 17 2 
Townsend and Watson, Sheffield... 4,991 7 4 
Kirk, B., Skipton ... A ous 4,972 12 8 
Tomlinson, R., Keighley ... 4,916 7 2 
Sharples. J., Accrington 4,764 19 10 
Wilson, H., Bradford 4,648 2 0 
Crabtree Bros , Oxenhope .. 4,641 6 4 
Birkby, H , and Sons, Wyke 457 7 8 
Young, J. and T., Baildon of 4,465 18 2 
Waddington Bros. and Holmes, 

Oxenhope ... oe She ~e 4,452 11 1 
Escolme, R., Morecambe ... yes 3,948 13 0 
Kelk, J., and Co., Keighley* 3,702 16 6% 

* Accepted. 

Contract No. 2 :— 
Thornton and Crebbin, Bradford £922 19 2 
Towler, W., Leeds ... Sie os 733 8 O 
Sharpe and Co., Lancaster 693 16 0 
Lees, J., and Son, Gomersal ote 686 18 0 
Clapham Brothers, Keighley... 649 5 1 
Blakeboreugh, J., and Sons, Brig- 

house (accepted) ... ae cea 645 9 9 

oT eel 


ZINC ROOFING. 


COPPER ROOEFIN G. 
SOLE INVENTORS and PATENTEERS of SOLID STOPPED ENDS, &e. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


NO SOLDER. 


F. BRABY & CO, L” 


852 to 864, EUSTON 


ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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ARCHITECTURAL “SURVIVALS.” 


A: SURVIVAL,” in the language of 
modern science, is something which 
once had a use, and which Nature still con- 
tinues to produce, although its use has 
ceased. Survivals are common amongst 
both animals and plants. Both of them, in 
numerous cases, retain features which, from 
a utilitarian point of view, are out of date. 
The time was when these features, of what- 
ever sort, were invaluable to their possessors. 
But the conditions of life have changed ; they 
are serviceable no longer, and yet, in spite 
of this, they show themselves still in gene- 
ration after generation. Survivalism is 
common in nature; but it is still commoner 
in art, and of all arts, it is most common in 
our own. Theorists have written against it, 
enthusiasts haye tried to dispense with it: 
but the fact remains that architecture, 
especially in Hurope, has always been made 
up very largely of survivals. 

It is well forthe architect to havea lofty ideal 
of perfection. ‘Who aims at thesun shoots 
higher far than he who means a tree.” We 
shall not quarrel, therefore, with the writers 
who assert that a building ought to derive 
all its beauty from the skilful treatment of 
its essential parts, and that, with the ex- 
ception of sculpture and pure decoration, it 
should admit no details except those which 
spring inevitably from its purpose and its 
construction. Such a building, if beautiful, 
would certainly be above criticism. The 
difficulty is, that to produce it almost exceeds 
human powers. An architecture with no 
suryivalism in it is a thing which Western 
artists, from the Greeks downwards, have 
never attained, and which, if we ever get 
knowledge enough to speak positively, we 
may perhaps find to have been equally 
beyond the reach of builders in the East. 
On asuperficial view, however, it does seem 
as if the earlier Mohammedan architects 
instance, in Cairo—had come nearer to the 
theorists’ ideal than either we or our fore- 
fathers. Inthe main, though not altogether, 
their apparent construction is also the real 
one; their ornament usually, though not 
always, is purely decorative, It may bo a 
far-off suggestion of natural forms, it may 
be an original invention of beautiful patterns ; 
but, with two or three obvious exceptions, it 
is not animitation of human work. In this, 
to a large extent, lies the difference between 
the Eastern and Western Pointed styles— 
between Saracenic art and Gothic art. 4 
priori, the former would seem most in the 
right, and yet how shallow, how frivolous, 
how superficial, is it compared with the latter ! 

We are most of us so busy in trying to 
produce art of some kind, and, if we are wise, 
we are seeking to produce it so much more 
by imagination and perception than by pro- 
cesses of reasoning, that few of us, perhaps, 
realise how much survivalism there is in our 
favourite styles. We need scarcely refer to 
the Greek Orders, with the numerous points 
which show their descent from wooden types 
of construction. The suryivyalism there has 
struck everybody. In Roman architecture 
it is even more conspicuous, though in a 
different way. The architrave and its frieze, 
the great stone beams or lintels which run 
from column to column, and supported the 
roof or the pediment, were, of course, the 
very essence of the construction in a Greek 
temple. It was these that really did the 
_ work and carried the weight, and it was not 
wonderful that they became a prominent 
feature. But when the Romans took up and 
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somewhat modified the three orders, they 
adopted, in many cases, the arch along with 
them. It was then the arch and not the 
lintel which became the important thing for 
practical purposes. The architrave and frieze 
were wanted no longer. Yet they survived. 
They were retained, though useless. The 
arch, which really kept the building up, was 
made, in appearanco, a trivial and secondary 
matter, while the effete entablature lasted on 
in all its glory, and took the credit of the 
whole proceeding. It is the way of the 
world. They manage it so in ‘church, 
army, physic, law,” as well as in archi- 
tecture. 

In the Post-Roman styles, the Romanesque 
and Lancet Gothic, this particular pieco of 
survivalism went out of fashion. For a time, 
indeed, it was thought necessary to put a 
fraction of entablature aboye the capital of 
each column, even after the arch had 
asserted its own importance, and stepped into 
its rightful place. Modern copies of these 
curious bits of entablature may be seen inside 
some of Wren’s churches, and in that of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Ancient modifica- 
tions of them remain in the double capitals 
at St. Vital, Ravenna, and in other Byzan- 
tine churches. By degrees, however, the 
arched styles shook themselves free, not of 
survivalism itself, but simply of discordant 
survivals from earlier times. The architrave 
was abandoned, the frieze and the cornice 
grew smaller and smaller. Now, however, 
came in survivals of a different yariety—a 
variety not unknown in Olassic times, but 
unlike that which has been above referred to. 
Hitherto we have been speaking of the reten- 


tion of structural features whose practical 
purpose has passed away. Now we come, in 
imitation of structural 
features where they do not really exist. In 


addition, to the 


strictness, this can hardly be called survi- 
valism, and yet itis so closely allied to it, 
and so inseparably mixed up with it, that 
the two things cannot easily be separated. 


For want of a better name, it might 
It is that 
copying of human work which Mr. Ruskin 
was once wont to anathematise as the sure 


be called quasi-structuralism. 


mark of a decadent period. Every period, 


however—the best as well as the worst—is 
In Romanesque and Early Gothic 


full of it. 
the qguasi-structuralism lies mainly in imita- 
tions of arches and columns. The walls are 


covered with arcades, whose arches rest on 


capitals, and these, apparently, on shafts. 


Really, they do no such thing. Whatever 
weight is above the arcade is carried either 
by the bonding of the arch-stones into the 
wall—so that they act, not as youssoirs, but 
as corbels—or, if they are insufficiently 
bonded, by the bonding-in of the capital 


itself. The shaft and its base really do 


nothing. They may be removed—nay, in 


hundreds of cases they ave been remoyed— 
without the slightest injury to the work 
above. If ‘‘ practicable” columns, actually 
supporting a weight, had gone out of fashion 
before these formal ones were used, we should 
naturally call the latter a survival. But as 
both sorts were used concurrently, we may 
call them an example of quasi-structuralism. 

Things of this sort are not necessarily a 
sham. When a cornice has beneath it a 
range of dentils, each dentil is probably a 
survival, or an imitation of some primitive 
corbel. By shape and by association the 
corbel gives the idea of support, and without 
asking whether support in the present in- 
stance is actually given, we feel instinctively 
that the dentil course has the kind of tone 
and expression which suits the place. To- 
wards the end of the 13th century the 
quasi-structural column became rarer, and 
other things of the same class took its place. 
Window tracery, which had been developed 
to support the glazing, was imitated on 
wall surfaces. Buttresses, which had been 
designed to hold up the yaulting, were copied 
in miniature on screens, and fonts, and 
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woodwork. The yaulting itself, on an 
almost microscopic scale, filled the heads of 
niches and similar features, where it was 
certainly, from its smallness, neither a sham 
nor a deception. And battlements, again, 
grown out of date as a defence to fortified 
buildings, lasted on as a survival in almost 
every belfry-tower. We need not continue 
the list. Whoever cares to lengthen it will 
find undoubted survivals in plenty wherever, 
from the days of the Greeks to our own, he 
may care to look for them. And as for 
quasi-structuralism, the insertion of struc- 
tural forms where their practical use is 
absent, it is so universal that architecture 
seems hardly able to exist without it. Shall 
we say, then, that our art has always gone 
on the wrong lines? Shall we condemn 
every feature that lingers when its material 
purpose has passed away? Undoubtedly 
yes, if mechanical perfection is all we care 
for. Assuredly no, if we look for anything 
higher. Most things that are lovely are 
survivals. Their physical usefulness is 
gone, their spiritual beauty has come. 
Begun for common purposes which relate to 
the body, they last on for nobler ends in the 
elevation of the mind. 


FULL OR SHORT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Woe THER specifications should be short 
or long is a question that has lately 
been debated by a colonial society, and has 
often given rise to some doubt in the minds 
of architects generally. Elaborate and pre~ 
cise directions may, and often do, turn out 
two-edged instruments, and, like long 
letters on business matters, may become 
troublesome to the writer in committing him 
to statements he had wished he had never 
made. A long and detailed description of 
what a material or fitting or an apparatus 
ought to be ties the writer or architect to 
every item of it, for if he relaxes or 
slackens his demands, he opens himself to 
being called to account for any defect that 
may appear in the work, and if he exacts 
compliance with the letter of his specification 
he may, unless he is very careful and 
experienced, find that he has overreached 
himself by requiring some conditions that 
are absolutely detrimental and unnecas- 
sary. We have known young architects 
who have thus out-Heroded Herod, and 
have left to themselves no loophole of escape 
by an over-anxiety to appear clever in their 
demands. Many a contractor or clerk of 
works can tell of amusing instances of this 
kind of over-specifying—of requiring, for 
instance, concrete to be well rammed in 
layers, instead of thrown in, the effect of 
which is to make the cementing medium 
come up to the top—of being over-particular 
in the sizo and shape of bricks at the ex- 
pense of imperfect burning; of minutely 
describing a bond which gives an imperfect 
longitudinal tie; of insisting on timber 
of a certain quality without specifying a 
certain brand, or, what is more frequent, 
timber from a particular port is. specified, 
without any reference to the qualities. By 
his eagerness to detail minutely the brand or 
the make, he unwittingly exposes himself to 
the tricks of the trade. In timber, for 
example, the particular quality specified as 
the best may be inferior to a second quality, 
and unless the mode of cutting is known, 
few can distinguish Swedish from Russian 
goods. Hence a specification which provides 
for Rassian goods of a certain quality may 
exclude a sounder and more evenly grained 
Swedish timbar, and such has been the 
experience of those capable of judging. 
Excessively detailed specifications often 
miss the real mark or intention of the archi- 
tect; in the mass of verbiage the point of the 
whole is lost. Thus, a spesification clause 
may give fall scantlings of a roof truss, and 
yet omit to explain how the joints are to ba 
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framed. Of course, the working drawings 
are to be referred to for many of these details, 
and therefore it is most important to explain 
those points, such as qualities of timber and 
iron, mode of framing, and other things 
which are not shown in the drawings. In 
stonework a good deal has to be explained 
relating to the beds of stone, average heights 
of stones, &c.; also as to dowelling, the 
material of the dowels; the running with lead 
of cramps; and in eyery branch of work- 
manship specific directions are more neces- 
sary than a number of general expressions 
which haye no definite meaning, such as 
“provide and fix in a proper man- 
ner,” or as ‘“‘ approyed”’; or details already 
shown in the drawings. In fact, if the 
specification were more explanatory and less 
descriptive, it would often be a better and 
surer guide than it is. Here we take a 
specification up, and find an unnecessary 
long preamble about the timber; that it is 
to be of the ‘best description” from 
‘“‘Memel or Riga or Dantzic,” free from 
‘‘gap shakes, large, loose, or dead knots,” 
but not a word said about such timber to be 
sawn into scantlings immediately after the 
contract is signed. Again, to say ‘‘the 
ironmongery is to be of the best quality” 
is of no yalue, as every contractor puts his 
own idea of such an expression in his tender. 
The quantity suryeyor’s idea of specification 
writing is not necessarily the one to be fol- 
lowed, as it is generally only a repetition 
of the quantities, and, in point of fact, 
has been made up or compiled from the bill, 
instead of being written first. The conse- 
quence no doubt is brevity of a certain kind, 
but we cannot say the document is worth 
much. No doubt a certain amount of pre- 
cision and breyity is the result of the training 
of the quantity surveyor ; he follows a system, 
he takes each trade floor by floor, and begins 
from the beginning ; he writes a preamble or 
preliminary clauses in which the conditions 
of each trade are set forth, the general 
directions, their details or items following 
the abstracts of the bill; but this leads us to 
the opinion that eyen in too great brevity 
there may be as much danger as too great 
an amplification, An easy way of writing 
Specifications is that of commencing with 
descriptions of the materials, and going 
through the items as they appear in the 
dimension book, 

But there is no royal road: all that we 
insist on is that a long clause, amplified for 
the sake of spinning out the specification, 
may recoil on the head ofthe writer. It must 
be pointed out, too, that much elaboration 
and minuteness ought to be followed by a 
corresponding fulness of supervision, for if 
the architect has no means of insuring that 
every item is strictly carried:qut, some busy- 
body or client may remind hi;*) of the short- 
coming, and his own repute for careful 
supervision be endangered. In some cases 
even his pocket may suffer from a too- 
anxious desire to specify items that are not 
absolutely necessary. 

To take another instance of unnecessary 
detail in specifications, we often find yery 
minute particulars given of sanitary fittings 
—say, & W.Cc, apparatus; but, from want of 
knowledge or experience, the writer puts 
himself out of court by attempting too much, 
as in specifying a high-priced mechanical 
valye apparatus, where a good wash-down 
type would haye been preferable. Again, 
old-fashioned appliances, like valve cisterns 
of the treadle or seat action valve kind, are 
sometimes specified, instead of a good form 
of siphon flusher. Where water is scarce, a 
good valye-closet may be better than one of 
the siphon kind; but when quick-acting 
flushing cisterns are to be obtained, there is 
no advantage in specifying the more complex 
apparatus. In these cases an architect is 
more likely to got what he wants by speci- 
fying a certain type, as an ‘‘ approved wash- 
down pedestal basin” as « Twyford’s 


Deluge,” Doulton’s or Adams’ and Oo.’s|man, A. J. Gurney, T. E. Abbott, P. G. Red- 


patent siphon cistern. 5 
We may also study too much brevity, 
this is probably the commoner evil of the 
two. A mere list, and often a very imperfect 
one, is found to do duty very often—in fact, 
it may be a list of items taken from the 
quantities. Prefixed to each is the ever- 
recurring injunction, ‘‘ Provide and fix in a 
proper manner.” In a late discussion, one 
of the speakers said he believed in making 
specifications as short as possible. No doubt, 
if it could be done with care and precision— 
care not to omit any necessary direction or 
item, and with a thorough knowledge of 
what constitutes good workmanship. One 
suggestion that has been made is that, 
instead of an amplified specification, din. 
scale detail drawings ‘‘be prepared of 
every part of the building which cannot 
be described or specified in simple 
language and few words.” Contractors 
would understand it better than a long 
specification. No doubt they would, and 
the architect can express in a few lines 
his ideas better than he could verbally 
describe, especially the style of work in- 
tended and the construction proposed. The 
objections entertained by architects to supply 
numerous detail drawings, are that they 
often lead contractors to increase their tenders, 
and that in case of abandonment of the work 
they would be all thrown away and their 
labour would be lost. Further, the specifica- 
tion affords a conyenient means of completing 
the architect’s design without committing 
himself to details that might not be suitable, 
and, in fact, the same objection may be raised 
against amplifying drawings or making them 
minute, as against detailed specifications. 
We do not see, however, why specifications 
should not be more amply illustrated by 
marginal sketches. Many a descriptions of 
stonework, carpenters’ and joiners’ work, 
and other trades could be made quite 
clear by a sketch or diagram. Take, for 
instance, roof-framing : any particular joint 
or connection might be simplified by a sketch, 
which would render a lengthened explana- 
tion unnecessary. A piece of framing or the 
kind of moulding is at once grasped by a 
sketch, however rough it may be, and would 
prevent the affixing of a fictitious price in 
the tender. Unfortunately, the indefinite 
and verbose description encourages the habit 
of making guesses either in excess of what is 
required, or a great deal below the mark. A 
vague specification of a staircase may, for 
example, mean a considerable difference in 
the amount of tenders. Hence, while elabo- 
ration and minutize of description ought to 
be avoided as tending to implicate the archi- 


tect, and likely to be used against him, on the | ¥ 


other hand, vagueness and commonplaces 
can be of little practical use whatever. No 
doubt the primary object of such a docu- 
ment is to explain those details of a building 
or its construction that cannot be clearly 
illustrated by the drawings, to specify, define 
materials or scantlings, and modes of execu- 
tion ; and for this reason it should be prepared 
by the architect himself, and not left to an 
assistant, who, by the aid of an old specifi- 
cation, manages to draft what is required. 
The subject is one that the architectural 
societies may take up with advantage, andit 
may be worth while to award prizes to 
students for compositions of this class, to be 
founded, of course, upon actual designs, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


fee second meeting for the present session of 

the Association was held on Friday evening, 
the President, Mr, H. O. Cresswell, in the chair. 
The following 48 members were elected :—F. S. 
Short, H. H. Skipper, Cyril Power, T. F. Green, 
G. H. Smith, G. P. Sheridan, W. H. Barrett, 
A. KE. Gardner, F. E. Morris, A. H. Allan, 
S. P. Brinson, J. 8. Lee, P. E. Stenning, E. G. 
Page, A. Stedman, A. F. J. Cox, 0. A. J. Shar- 
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grave, B. Hoole, J. H. W. Lake, R. S. Y. 


and | Fowler, A. G. Bewes, T. Wallis, F. Lishman, 


M.G. Pechell, P. Morris, W. H. May, G. O. 
Scorer, P. Sherrin, M. F. W. Bunney, A. B. 
Hayward, C. R. Hicks, E. Wheeler, W. J. 
Waghorne, J. E. O. Shield, J. P. Bishop, G. B. 
Hoole, OC. D. Gruchy, S. Perkins, A. E. Dainton, 
A. W. Pocock, J. H. Coram, J. L. Walker, 
F. C. Simpson, E. ©. Nisbet, and H. EH. Y. 
Haggard. 


NOTES ON THE APPLICATION OF ARCHITECTURAL ~ 
EDUCATION. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Winrram Younc, F.R.1.B.A., of London and 
Glasgow, who mentioned that hitherto he had 
uniformly declined all invitations to lecture, but 
could not refuse the request of the secretaries 
of the Association. When I read over yourcurricu- 
lum for the present session, I was impressed, he 
remarked, with its comprehensiveness. I thought 
of the time just past when every architectural 
student had to work out his education in his own 
way, and I wondered how men like Wren and 
Inigo Jones acquired their architectural educa- 
tion, without even the aid of the splendid archi- 
tectural libraries now at our service, and with 
very little instruction in drawing. The student 
now has his course mapped out for him, and 
facilities are given him which were never within 
the reach of students of architecture before. 
Great credit is due to this Association for this 
good work. You have given us, or are giving 
us, the training and the knowledge, the art and 
the power, whatever you like to call it, to design 
buildings, make plans, and write specifications. 
But the difficulty of realising our designs in brick 
and stone remains undiminished. The most 
difficult period in an architect’s career is when a 
young architect begins to turn his education 
into practice. Remember, I only say it is 
difficult, mot an insurmountable difficulty. 
Indeed,* some of you may get over if as 
easily as you passed over the pons asinoruwm. 
Some of you may be born into the way 
of practice, some may be thrust into it 
by kind friends; but with zeal and energy 
all of you may forge your way ‘into it. An 
architect’s education is never complete. For 
every true architect, his education is always 
going on, and that is what gives the man who 
has been a long time in practice, and done a lot 
of work, such an immense advantage. He has 
an education which only comes by doing much 
work. It cannot be got in any other way. 
When you begin to ‘practise you will find the 
advantage of the education you are receiving 
here. Have your mind well stored with kaow- 
ledge, you can make use of it all in the practice 
of architecture. Know something of everything, 
and everything of something. ‘That is the ideal 
education for an architect. But don’t lose sight 
of this fact, that after all education is only the 
tools with which you are to work. And we 
judge a man by his work, and not by the tools 
with which he does it. And itis not the tools 
ou possess, nor any ornamentation in the way 
of letters after your name, no matter what those 
letters are, that will make your position as an 
architect. It is not even reading papers, 
or giving lectures, or, taking part in dis- 
cussions, or writing letters to the papers 
that will make your position as an archi- 
tect. No; it is your work, and your work 
alone. Asa good tree is known by its fruit, so 
a good architect is known by his work, and by 
his work only. At the commencement of a 
career, many of you may look to competitions as 
one way of applying your education. Many 
young men beginning their career as architects 
regard a competition as a short cut to success. 
That idea, let me tell you, is all romance. It 
would do very well for a novel. An author, if 
he should happen to make his hero a young 
architect, would probably make him enter some 
large competition, for some great public building, 
and he would get the first premium awarded to 
his hero, making his design far and away above 
all the others, leaving the older architects no- 
where, but filling them with surprise and envy 
at the splendid achievement of the youthful hero. 
No doubt this would go down in a story-book ; 
but that novelist would not be a realist. His 
picture would not be true to life. No, there is 
no such thing in the real life of an architect as 
jumping at one bound to the top of the tree; as 
in everything else, there must be time for 
growth. So your probabilities of success in 
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competitions will be much greater after you haye 
had two or three years’ experience in carryin 

out buildings; your designs will then take 3 
practicable and realisable form that they would 
not have without this experience. Although I 
am not a believer in competitions, they are an 
established custom, for. the present, which we 
have to face, and I am not going to say anything 
that would discourage you from competing. But 
let me say, I believe you might count all the men 
who have made a position for themselves by 
competition on your fingers. Few have gained 
by them, and architects, as a body, have lost by 
them. Look for a moment at a competition from 
a financial point of view. Let us take one fora 
building to cost, say, £20,000; twenty-five de- 
signs are sent in, and probably a good many 
more begun and not sent in. Hach design 
would have about ten drawings, and you may 
put down the minimum out-of-pocket expenses 
at £40. Take 40 by 25, and you will find the 
twenty-five competing architects have spent 
£1,000 in order that one of them may earna 
commission of £1,000. It is not as if the gsuc- 
cessful architect took the £1,000 for the compe- 
tition drawings. No, he has still to make all the 
working drawings, &c., to earn his commission 
just as if there had been no competition. 
A commercial man would say: This may be art or 
it may be profession ; but it is not good business. 
But there is a much more serious objection to 
competition, which is this: After you have taken 
every possible pains, and expended skill and 
labour, not to mention money, and really have 
produced a design of high merit, you have to face 
this fact:—That in competitions generally the 
gate of success seldom swings on the hinges of 
merit, Itisa startling statement to make; but 
itis a fact. It is for this reason, amongst others, 
that my advice to you is this: Put not your trust 
in competition, for the ways thereof are dark and 
doubtful. Use them, if you will, but only as an 
extra string to your bow, if you use them at all. 
If you will compete, use great discretion as to 
the competitions you go in for. Don’t attempt 
a subject you have no experience in; wait until 
there is one you understand. The planning of 
many Classes of buildings, such as hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, and workhouses, is the result of 
a development by specialists, and you could not 
make yourself thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject in the time allowed. Don’t attempt too 
“much or too many, and stick in the middle. I 
have known many promising young men who 
were always beginning things and completing 
nothing—they were failures on that account. It 
is a wholsome rule to complete anything you put 
your hand to—try it, and you will find out its 
value. Don’t give all your thoughts to the 
elevations to the neglect of the plans. Be 
strong in your planning if you mean to 
win. Don’t send in scamped and anyhow kind 
of drawings for the plans and sections, and beau- 
tiful drawings for the elevations. Don’t compete 
where the conditions are mean or unfair, and 
avoid all competitions which announce three 
premiums, and in a little note at the end inform 
you the first premium will merge in the com- 
mission ; as a matter of fact, it is only two pre- 
miums, not three, and the promoters should 
honestly say so. Some committees think that 
architects will accept any conditions they choose 
to impose on them. If architects were united, 
as they should be, all this would soon be changed. 
Don’t make a design that would cost double the 
sum stated ; an assessor is bound to throw it out. 
In short, prepare your design and your drawings 
as if you were going to be saddled with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the work. One of 
the best things to know about competitions is to 
know when to avoid them. On the morning 
after the result of every competition is made 
known, there are many men sorry for having 
competed. Perhaps sorry would be too mild a 
word to express the feelings of some of them 
after they see the accepted design; but if you 
were to poll the country over, you would 
probably not find one man who was sorry 
for not having taken part in the com- 
petition. The most interestirg individual for 
you when you commence practice is a client. 
There are two classes of clients—the private 
individual and a public body, represented to you 
by a committee. There are, of course, infinite 
varieties of both, but they both require manage- 
ment, in the sense of understanding them and 
their wants (for what they want and what they 
ask for are often two different things), so as to be 
able to guide them and get on with them, some- 


times a very difficult and delicate thing to do, 
and requiring a great deal of judgment and some- 
times much patience. It is a simple enough 
thing to do when you know how, but as the way 
of doing it is not taught in the classes, you will 
only come by it by experience. Some men have 
the gift intuitively. Some never acquire it, and, 
in consequence, instead of going on smoothly 
and pleasantly with their clients, and becoming 
friends, it is all the other way—disagreement and 
differences and dissatisfactions. On such terms 
the game is not worth the candle. The great 
thing is to get your client’s entire confidence, and 
the comprehensive education you are pursuing 
here will help you, in a large measure, to this 
end. For clients ask all kinds of questions, on 
every conceivable subject, and you are expected 
to be able to answer at once. If you cannot, 
they think that you are not so well informed as 
you ought to be. You will find that some 
amount of foreign travel, and a personal acquaint- 
ance with some of the principal buildings in 
Europe, both ancient and modern, and also of 
these in our own country, will be of much service 
to you in gaining your client’s confidence, and 
immense service to you in your work. This 
necessity of having your client’s confidence and 
being able to manage him, or, in other words, 
advise and guide him, is the more necessary, 
for you will find in many instances, probably 
in most, if you want to carry out good work 
it is not enough to be able to prepare good 
designs. You will also have to persuade your 
client to let you carry them out unmutilated, If 
you have a special feature in your design—one 
on which you pride yourself for its originality 
and go, it is almost sure to be objected to on the 
score of expense, or simply because it is original, 
and they don’t like it ; and it will depend on your 
judgment and tact to bring your client round to 
your views. A good many buildings are ruined 
and good designs spoilt by the architect having 
to give way to his client. Committees, I was 
once told, are the most difficult clients to get on 
with ; my experience is all the other way, I think 
they are excellent clients to get on with. But 
you will require some acquaintance with the 
rules of procedure in committee. This is im- 
portant for you to learn, for committees are 
strict as to rules of procedure. See that every- 
thing decided upon is put in the minutes, and 
have a copy of every minute sent to you. If the 
work you are engaged on takes a long time, the 
committee at the end may be entirely changed 
from the one you started with, and you may be 
the only one left who knows what has taken 
place; and your acquaintance with the minutes, 
&c., will keep them right. They will look to 
you todo so. If you do not get on with your 
committee, you will have a bad time, for then 
comes in the truth of the saying that ‘‘a com- 
mittee has no soul to be saved.’”’ Avoid making 
speeches in committee—they look upon that as 
their prerogative. Say what you have to say in 
a few words. Be always in touch with the 
chairman; he has usually a great influence 
over the other members, and is expected 
to know everything. Don’t take a com- 
mittee by surprise. If you want anything 
important—an extra £20,000 or so—don’t 
throw the request like a brick at their heads. 
Talk things over first with the chairman and 
two or three others. You will find that most 
important business in committee is pretty well 
agreed upon before it comes formally before the 
meeting. If your committee take a wrong view 
of a matter, or are likely to divide in place of 
being unanimous, get the matter put off until 
another day—what you want will then probably 
come all right. Committees have immense 
powers, and when they once come to a decision it 
is almost impossible to get them to alter it. With 
committees, as with private individuals, you will 
find that with a little tact, and being always 
straightforward and open, and especially being 
yourself strong—with sound reason and clear— 
as to what you want to do, you will generally 
succeed in leading your client to do what he 
ought to do—or, rather, to let you do what 
should be done. But if you are undecided your- 
self, have not fully made up your mind, if you 
are vacillating and uncertain, then depend upon 
it your client will often make you do things that 
will be no credit to you and be no satisfaction to 
him, and they will blame you for it. And, by 
the way, let me add emphatically, if you want to 
manage them, never put on what is called ‘‘side.”” 
It is detestable under all circumstances, and 
would at once put a committee against you. If 


you manage well, you will find that many a 
man whom you meet at first only as a client 
becomes your friend for life, and this manage- 
ment of clients is worth taking trouble over, if 
you consider that the one object of it is to 
enable you to do better work—to save your 
design from being cut down and spoilt, and so 
far promoting the practical advancement of archi- 
tecture. For remember this—one good work does 
not remain alone, but leads others to do good 
work, It was said in this room, and it has been 
said elsewhere, that after all architects were the 
servants of the British public, and you will have 
to givethem what they want. Well, I admit we 
are the servants of the British public, but we 
will best serve them by giving them what they 
ought to have and what is best for them. If men 
come and give you a commission to carry out 
fads and impracticable notions, or schemes which 
you know to be wrong, and which, if carried out, 
would bea disappointment to them and no credit 
to you, then the only trues way to serve the 
British public is not to give them what they 
want, to oppose them, but to do something more = 
to show them where they are wrong, and even 
persuade them to do that whichis right. This, 
in my opinion, is true service, and should be paid 
for double commission, I have known instances 
where it took almost as much of one’s time to 
keep a client from going wrong as it took to do 
the drawings of what was carried out. I am 
not advising that you should take the high- 
handed course of opposing every suggestion 
that is given to you by your clients; on 
the contrary, I think the wise architect is not so 
conceited as to think no one has good ideas but 
himself; and he will take any suggestion, if 
there is any good in it, from whatever source it 
comes, and apply his skill to lick it into shape. 
We are not an artistic nation; the public 
are not hungering and thirsting after art in 
building ; but they will thank you afterwards 
for giving it to them, even although they may 
oppose the doing of it. Let me give youa little 
illustration of this. I was once engaged on a 
large public building, and the work had so far 
advanced that we had to come to the staircase. 
It was a big one, and capable of being made a 
grand architectural feature. You will often ind 
that your best opportunities for applying your 
art isin the interior of your building, and you 
will have to make the opportunities for yourself ; 
they will seldom be offered to you. To carry out 
my idea I asked for some £15,000 or £20,000 to 
make it a marble staircase. This was staunchly 
opposed by some on the ground of cost. It is 
quite unnecessary, said they; a good, easy, stone 
stair, with a handsome cast-iron railing 
and plaster walls is all that is required, 
and will look very handsome and spacious. 
What do you want with marble steps and 
balustrade, and marble columns and walls and 
floor? It is extravagance and waste. Well, I 
got what I wanted, and in time the staircase was. 
completeted, and done in a way and ata cost far 
beyond anything the committee had ever seen or 
contemplated having. Soon after the work wag 
completed I was present one evening at a recep~ 
tion, and met one of,‘ne leading opponents to the 
work, a staunch ec#iomist, on this very staircase. 
He came up to me with much friendly enthusiasm. 
“‘Mr. Young,” he said, ‘‘thisis grand. I had 
no idea you intended giving us anything like 
this, or I should not have opposed it for a moment. 
We are all proud of it; every ratepayer is proud 
of it, and not one penny of cost is grudged.” In 
this instance people got what they wanted, not 
what they asked for, and I have no doubt that 
they would have been quite satisfied and found 
no fault with me if they had got instead the 
stone staircase with the cast-iron railing. Your 
first work you may regard as the foundation- 
stone of your future success. If it is well 
designed and well carried out—the one wilt 
be no use without the other—it will bring 
you another, and the next may bring you 
two, and so on. If your first work is not 
a@ success you will have missed one of your 
best opportunities. How are you to make ita 
success? First of all, let your design bethoroughly 
practical—we live in an age when the prac-~ 
tical is put before everything, and is better 
understood and “appreciated than the artistic, 
Nothwithstanding this you should try and be 
something more than only practical. Try and 
infuse something of the spirit of art into your 
work. For there is no doubt that such work 1s 
appreciated by some people when it is done, and 
will tell in your favour. There is a kind of 
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erroneous notion abroad at present that if an 
architect is practical, he is not artistic; and that 
if he is artistic, he is not practical. Let your 
work show that you are both practical and 
artistic. A man may be thoroughly practical, 
and with all his efforts he may not be able to put 
any artistic feeling into his work. It is no fault 
of his. But if you have the gift of artistic con- 
ception, it is entirely your own fault if you are 
not practical, for practical knowledge may be 
acquired partly in the classroom, but more in the 
office and the workshop, and mostly on buildings 
in progress. It is this combination of the 
practical man and the artist that will make 
your work a success. Besides knowing every- 
thing about good and bad material, and good and 
bad workmanship, your client will expect you to 
know all about the proper cost of his work, and 
it is reasonable that he should do so. An archi- 
tect should always know what his work should 
cost, and his estimate must be very loose indeed if 
he cannot find a first-class builder to do the work 
at his estimate. Sometimes even surveyors may 
go wrong, and it may be necessary for you to 
look after them. Some years ago I had a 
mausoleum to build. It was a small thing, a 
Greek cross on plan, with a dome, and all in 
stone. The estimate came in about £4,000, which 
was much more than it ought to be. I looked at 
the prices, they were not unreasonable. I, at 
last, got the total amount of stone in the esti- 
mate, which seemed enormous. The fault was 
here. So I sat down with the surveyor and 
went though every stone. I happened to be 
quite as well up in masonry as the surveyor, and 
the result of this was that the estimate was brought 
down to something like £3,000 without altering 
the design in any way, and the work was done. 
It is not interesting work, but your clients will, 
above all things, expect you to look after the 
cost of things, and advise if it is fair or not. 
You should have an eye to this in your educa- 
tion. I think myself that estimates and accounts 
are the béte noir of an architect’s life. They 
hamper you with your designs when you are 
doing the work, and they come back to you 
when the work is done, and you want to forget 
all about it. But nevertheless, you will find it 
much to your advantage to be well up in the cost 
of things. ‘‘Keep within your estimates”? was 
the advice given to me when I was commencing 
practice by an architect who was doing a large 
amount of work; ‘‘that,” he said, ‘‘is the way 
I got on. I got a name for always keeping 
within my estimate, and clients came to me on 
that account.’’ It was excellent advice, and I 
pass if on to you. Years afterwards, in con- 
versation with one of the most eminent civil 
engineers of the day on this same subject, he 
said: ‘If we want an extra £100,000 for struc- 
tural purposes we get it, for no company would 
take the risk of failure, after the request.” That 
was also a useful hint, and I pass it on to you. 
On no account avoid asking for an extra, if it is 
necessary, for foundations or any structural pur- 
pose. But, apart from all this, there are times 
when an architect is building for the future 
as well as for the present, when cost must be 
a secondary consideration, when the first and 
only duty is to do the yO ouenly well. 
This occurs mostly in large public buildings, but 
also sometimes in large private buildings. Such 
opportunities are not to be missed or misused 
by questions of cost. You May save a few 
thousands, and spoil your work, and the genera- 
tions who come after, and who have to pay their 
share of the cost, will blame you for not doing 
the best. Cost is only a question of a grumble of 
aday or a year—good work is appreciated for 
ever. As well as being a servant of the British 
public, a true architect is also a servant—he 
should be a disciple—of the great art of archi- 
tecture, which is neither English nor French, 
neither German nor Greek. It belongs to all 
countries and to all ages. It is neither Classic, 
nor Gothic, nor good Queen Anne; but all of 
them, and much more. Its aim and mission is 
a large one. It is not to put up a beautiful 
building here and there, but to make every 
building beautiful, both without and within, and 
to make all the surroundings of life beautifal. 
Why should not every building in every street 
be beautiful, and the streets and the squares 
themselves made beautiful and pleasant places? 
It isnot an impossible idea—it is not even an 
extravagant one—and in time I believe it will 
be done. It would do more to make people 
happy than an eight hours day, and it is quite 
#8 attainable. Apply your architectural educa- 
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tion to bring about this end, not only by putting 
up good buildings, but by your influence 
becoming in a way missionaries of your art, to 
teach people to love the beautiful, and create a 
demand for it. This is another way of serving 
the British public. In all your work take utility 
for your friend, and practical knowledge for 
your companion ; but let the beautiful be your 
only love. With this triple association, your 
works will serve all the useful purposes for which 
they are intended, and they will possess all the 
elements of stability and endurance, and, being 
pervaded with the highest quality, the beautiful 
will appear in them everywhere. Take with 
you to light you in the way of practice, all the 
Seven Lampsof Architecture. Take the Lamp 
of Sacrifice, the Lamp of Truth, the Lamp of 
Power, the Lamp of Beauty, the Lamp of Life, 
the Lamp of Memory, and the Lamp of Obedience. 
But I am going, asa practical architect, to sug- 
gest to you a new lamp, which has served me, 
and will probably help you on your way— 
the Lamp of Enthusiasm. Older and perhaps 
wiser men will say,—No, no; don’t recommend 
these young men enthusiasm, give them rather 
perseverance. Well, perseverance is a very good 
thing, and indispensable, but perseverance is 
cold and enthusiasm is greater, for it is perse- 
verance with love added, and you will do no 
good work without love for your work. Perse- 
verance may make a surveyor, but it takes 
enthusiasm to make an architect. Light up 
the Seven Lamps to guide you with your work, 
but illuminate your drawing-board and your 
mind with the light of Enthusiasm. It will help 
you over difficulties, and will sustain you in 
days of doubt and depression, which come to all 
men, and especially to men of artistic tempera- 
ment. If I were asked to putin one sentence 
how best to apply your architectural education, I 
would say: Preserve your enthusiasm for your 
art. By this means you will best apply your 
architectural education. By this means you may 
advance the architecture of the day in which you 
live, and by this means you may be enabled to 
add your own contribution to the architectural 
monuments of the world. 

Mr. E. W. Movntrorp proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, remarking that he had 
had some little experience with competitions, and 
thought that ifa man went into them enthusi- 
astically, and with some thought, he could not go 
far wrong. When a young man commenced 
practice he was not overburdened with commis- 
sions, and he did well in that case to try his 
hand at a competition or two; he was certain, if 
he put forth his best efforts, to gain experience 
in some one subject, and was the better prepared 
for paying work when it came, even if he never 
won a competition. In most competitions, how- 
ever, there were a large proportion sent in that 
never had a chance of winning; he should say that 
75 per cent. were so feeble that one wondered 
why they were sent in. Taking it all round, 
there was not much to complain of in competi- 
tions as now conducted with assessors, although 
a glaring case occurred in South Wales recently, 
where the author of the premiated design was 
superseded in the job by a local man, who 
offered to carry out the town hall for 4 per cent. 

Mr. J. M. Brypon seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was supported by Mr. Srpney Vacuer and 
Mr. E. S. Gatsz, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Youne, in acknowledging it, said that 
perhaps he might some day give a lecture, as 
had been suggested, on ‘‘ How to get Clients”’ ; 
but he should be compelled to charge a guinea 
a-head to those who heard it. } 
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HEREFORDSHIRE NOOKS AND 
CORNERS. 


N R. H. THORNHILL TIMMINS has 

issued a well-illustrated and popular hand- 
book of Herefordshire, and Mr. Elliot Stock has 
published the work,* with a terse introduction 
by Canon Phillott, who, naturally enough, re- 
joices in the quiet of his little-travelled county, 
possessing no manufactures and not many com- 
mercial attractions, lying as it does out of the 
way of the ordinary traveller. The nooks of 
scenery, wood and water; nooks in architecture, 
domestic and ecclesiastical; and nooks peculiar 
to the unsophisticated rural life of the Hereford- 
shire native, have all charms of their own, dear 


* *Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire.” By H. 
Taornuitt Tiumiys, London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster- 
row. 


to the artistic mind, and Mr. Timmins has given 
us a reliable guide which may well serve as an 
inducement to those who know the county only 
slightly to increase an acquaintance with it in 
the pursuit of the noble, lovely, and picturesque. 
Herefordshire, stretching from the shelter of 
the Malvern Hills to the Black Mountains 
of Wales, is watered through the Forest 
of Dean by the Wye, which breaks its 
way to thesea by the rugged gorge of Symond’s 
Yat. To the north the river Teme tumbles 
along amidst picturesque scenery, and so on to 
Ludford, Ludlow, and Shropshire. The broken 
and hilly character of the fertile lands of the 
county of Hereford presents an almost endless 
variety midst every change of prospect over the 
water-meadows, orchards, hop-gardens, corn- 
fields, and clumps of forest trees in the richly- 
wooded landscape, where 


* No spring nor summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.”’ 


The city of Hereford is situated almost in the 
centre of the county, and thus forms an admirable 
starting-point for exploring the district in any 
and every direction. Mr. Timmins gives us 
several views, descriptive and pictorial, of the city 
and its cathedral; but one special value of his 
book consists in his taking the reader to outlying 
and comparatively unknown spots, instead of 
packing his pages with materials most ready to 
hand, such as those concerning Hereford itself 
and other of the more familiar spots. His 
drawings are fairly well represented by the 
selection which we print to-day from the original 
blocks. These, by way of being the more 
interesting to our readers, are exclusively of old 
buildings ; but in the volume itself will be found 
some sketches of a more pictorial character, 
representing the scenery and other local details, 
and facing the title-page a capital map is pro- 
vided, showing the county at a glance. We have 
devoted so much of our limited space to illustra- 
tions from Mr. Timmins’s book that we are 
prevented from following him through his 
descriptions generally so closely as we should 
otherwise wish to do, and, therefore, must con- 
fine our remarks more particularly to the subjects 
represented in his accompanying sketches. The 
Grange House at Leominster, hard by the recrea- 
tion grounds, is now a private dwelling, and isa 
reconstruction of the old market house or 
‘* Butter Crosse,” which was thus rescued from 
destruction by Mr. J. H. Arkwright, of Hamp- 
ton Court, which lies a few miles nearer Hereford. 
It is one of the best specimens of the handiwork 
of that famous 17th-century builder, John Abell, 
whose other houses of a similar kind at Hereford, 
Weobley, Kington, and Brecon have unfortunately 
been razed to the ground. The building is carried 
upon twelve stout oak posts, treated as columns, 
with Ionic caps, with brackets and arched timbers. 
Along the head pieces an inscription is carved, 
written partly in English and partly in Latin, 
with the date 1633. 

Prior’s Moor lies out of Hereford over the 
hills past the White Cross, which is a memorial 
of the time when the plague visited Hereford, 
the town’s market being held here then instead 
of in the stricken city. The pink-washed walls 
of the old farm house and pigeon-cote make a 
brilliant contrast with the blue sky beyond, and 
harmonise well with the timber framings and 
the brickwork. 


On the high road between Kington and Pres- 
teign, just within the’county border, stands Rodd 
manor-house, with its wide mullioned windows 
and doorway set deeply within a massive arch. 
It is a pleasing example of brick and stone build- 
ing, picturesquely covered with creepers and 
ivy mantlings. Inside ‘‘ The Rodd’? is very little 
altered. The rooms are panelled with oak, and 
have oaken floors and big, low-proportioned doors, 
furnished with the original hinges and latches 
in solid frames. The principal apartments are 
wainscotted from floor to ceiling, and contain two 
handsome chimneypieces, the lower one bearing 
the arms of Rodd and Price. We illustrate one 
of these fireplaces. Adamand Eve, accompanied 
by the serpent, which enriches the central pillar, 
form the subject of the ‘‘Temptation.’’ The 
jambs are composed of two Jacobean-dressed 
men, both bearing the left arm ina sling, while 
the pointed beard of each is grasped by the other 
hand, suggesting the conjecture that thereby 
‘*hangs a tale.” The Rodds (Rodes or Royds) 
are an ancient family, and this old manor is their 
historic home. Sir Hugh de Rodd distinguished 
himself at the battle of Ascalon, in Palestine, in 
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the days of Richard I.’s crusade against the|and charming old houses bear witness to its | castle, belonging to ‘‘ My Lord Ferrers.”’. The 
Saladin. more prosperous bygone times when it returned | market house, erected by John Abell, has been 


In Leland’s days | destroyed, like the castle. In the main street are 


Weobley is a village of the veritable ‘‘ Sleepy | two burgesses to Parliament. 
several old timber houses, and one formerly the 


Hollow” character, but its handsome church | it was a market town, and had, he says, a goodly 
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abode of one Tomkins, whose exploits are 
recorded in a sonnet written to his honour, for 
‘‘he was the father of thirty-two children, born 
in one chamber at Weobley.” We illustrated 
the old schoolhouse porch in the Burtpine News 
for August 28, 1891, and herewith we print a 
view of one of the streets, with the church 
spire over the trees in the distance. Mr. 
Timmins gives several capital sketches of the 
place. The pigeon-house at Buttas belonged to 
the farm property erected near Wormsley, the 
site of an Augustinian priory, and was built 
by George and Elizabeth Kawer in 1632, 
and was locally known as ‘The Falconry.” 
This quaint little building is the handsomest of 
its kind in Herefordshire, and is richly decorated 
with running foliage. It stands in an out-of-the- 
way place upon an eminence, by the side of the 
farmhouse, overlooking a fine landscape bounded 
by the Malvern Hills, which can be seen ona 
clear day. Among the other subjects illustrated 
in the book before us are Abbey Dore Church, 
Kilpeck Church, Treago House, Fawley Court 
(near Ross), Cradoc House, Sellack Church, Ross 
Market, ‘Rudhall Manor, Goodrich Castle, 
Wythall Farm, and Croft Castle. The volume is 
nicely got up, and, besides being a capital 
drawing-room book, will make a useful addition 
to the architect's collection of topographical 
handbooks of a reliable architectural character. 
No better evidence of this need be wished than 
the illustrations given by us with this notice 
to-day. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE inaugural meeting of the present session 

of the Institute was held on Monday even- 

ing, when there was a large attendance of 
members and their friends, including several 
ladies. The chair was occupied by the President, 
Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, who delivered his 
opening address. Hs remarked that we lived in 
an age of progress, and that this element was 
the characteristic of a living age, Not all the 
changes and reforms of modern times had ad- 
vanced civilisation, and he was assured that 
some at least of the changes with which society 
was now threatened would fail in attaining the 
results professedly desired by their advocates, 
and would end in disappointment, if not disaster. 
In a review of some aspects of the profession, he 
was struck with a remarkable development of 
recent years—the perfection which architectural 
draughtsmanship had attained. It was not 
possible to regard the drawings submitted yearly 
for the prizes offered by the Institute and the 
Royal Academy, or prepared in profusion for 
competitions, with anything short of admiration, 
combining as they did technical accuracy with 
artistic feeling—the essential characteristics of 
good draughtsmanship. To set side by side the 
drawings of some generations since and those of 
to-day, was to exhibit not so much comparison as 
contrast; for in many drawings of old masters 
in architecture knowledge of perspective and 
firmness of touch were alike conspicuous by their 
absence. The perfection of modern draughts - 
manship was, no doubt, to be traced to some 
extent to the spirit of emulation inspired by com- 
petitions for students’ prizes, and to the prevail- 
ing practice of inviting competitive designs for 
public buildings, both of which enlisted all the 
resources of the draughtsman’s skill. That this 
advance in architectural draughtsmanship con- 
stituted, so far as it went, real progress might 
be conceded; indeed, the younger members of 
the profession might be honestly congratulated 
on the artistic beauty and perfection of their 
handiwork. If, therefore, he pointed out a 
temptation to which their skill exposed them, he 
did not desire to detract from the legitimate 
merit of their work. No one could doubt 
the importance of good draughtsmanship to 
an architect, for it enabled him to express readily 
and freely the ideas which were to constitute his 


design. The pencil was to the architect what | 


the pen was to the author—the mode of ex- 
pressing his ideas; no more. Essential as this 
was, obviously the mode of representation was of 
less consequence than the thing represented, and 
it was because he had observed a tendency to 
drown architecture in mere draughtsmanship that 
he reminded his hearers that, although every 
architect ought to draw, and draw with facility, 
it was yet possible to be a good architect without 
being a brilliant draughtsman ; and, conversely, 
that it was possible to be an expert draughtsman, 


and yet not to have any claim to be an architect. 


Architecture was the material embodiment of 
drawing was the 
medium by which these could be, at the best, but 


conceptions of the mind: 


inadequately expressed. It might be excusable 


to smile at the draughtsmanship of old masters 


whose names lived in history as great architects; 


but it might not be amiss for the brilliant 


draughtsmen of to-day, while justly proud of 
their attainments, to ponder on their prospects of 


acquiring equal fame; for while it was good to 
know how to draw with artistic excellence, it 
was better to know how to design with purity 
and truth. In architectural competitions the 


importance of appointing professional assessors 
was often enforced on the ground that it was im- 
possible for promoters to arrive at a just decision 
without the assistance of an expert. 
true ; but there was another side to this question 


—viz., that not the least responsible part of an 


assessor's task was to protect promoters from 


being imposed on by the tricks of draughtsmen 
whose ability was more apparent than their 


morality. Such trickery might mislead the 
uninitiated ; if was transparent to the ex- 


pert, and at the hands of a just assessor it 


would not fail to meet with a just reward. 
Touching next upon architects’ education, the 


President raised a laugh and cheer by remarking 
that Modern Progressivism had not reached the 
stage of proposing that free education should be 
extended to students in architecture; and the 


risk of over-education, therefore, was one to 


which they were not as yet exposed; but, apart 
from such a Utopian prospect, which might be in 


store for their posterity, the educational facilities 
which studentsnow enjoyed were remarkable when 
compared with those of a generation or two since, 
and especially so the latest developments ex- 
hibited in the remarkable curriculum of University 
College, King’s College, and the Architectural 
Assodation. The new departure of the latter 
body was regarded by not a few with some 
amount of apprehension; but the progress 
attained during the first year—necessarily the 
most trying and critical—had been real, and 
such as to encourage the promoters in the con- 
tinued and energetic prosecution of the scheme. 
The scheme now under consideration of creating 
architectural provinces, each with its own centre, 
and embracing an area with defined boundaries, 
would certainly tend, by stimulating local organi- 
sations, to facilitate the attainment of systematic 
educational organisations throughout the country. 
To what extent architectural education was 
likely to be affected by the proposed establish- 
ment of a Gresham or Teaching University for 
London could not be predicated. That sucha 
university must embrace art, as well as science 
and literature, might be taken for granted, and 
it would seem reasonable that a definite place 
should be claimed for architecture. Teaching 
naturally suggested examination, and as to this 
he would remark that no advocate of examina- 
tion ever thought or expected that it would or 
could create a great architect. It was not fair 
criticism to condemn an educational test because 
it did not effect a result which was never in- 
tended, and which was impossible. As con- 
sistently might University tests be objected to 
because they did not in all cases produce great 
divines. No one disputed the point that they acted 
as stimulants to the acquirement of knowledge 
upon which success in life so largely depended. 
The Associates’ examination had hitherto suc- 
cessfully withstood the somewhat fierce—and not 
always just or fair—criticism to which it had 
been exposed, for as a practical issue, the rising 
generation of architectural students had come 
forward in increasing numbers, and the cry was, 
Still they come! Did not that imply that they 
appreciated the active labours of the Institute in 
endeavouring to raise the standard of knowledge 
and promote the efficiency of architects, rather 
than mere academical and inoperative disquisi- 
tions? The examination might, perhaps, exhibit 
defects of organisation, or might be capable of 
improvement in certain particulars, but that, 
after all, was no more than might naturally be 
looked for in a comparatively new institution. 
The examination continued to prove an encourage- 
ment to study and astimulustotheincrease of know- 
ledge, and thus had been a step in the direction of 
real progress. He would remind architects 
that the examination would be conducted in its 
present form until the end of 1893 only, and that 
thereafter the progressive examinations would be 
in full operation. As to the proposed examina- 
tion or qualification for Fellows, he thought that 


This was 


all were now convinced, whatever might be their 
individual opinions as to how the change should 
be effected, that some change should be made in 
the qualification for Fellows. It would be incon- 
sistent and intolerable were the present position 
to continue, for it meant that up to thirty years 
of age men could only be admitted to member- 
ship by passing an examination, and that after 
reaching that age they could be elected Fellows 
without any such test. This was never intended 
to be a permanent arrangement, and had only to 
be stated to secure condemnation. Mr. Charles 
Barry’s proposal, now under consideration by the 
Council, that candidates for fellowship should, 
with certain exceptions, only be elected from the 
class of Associates, would practically be equiva- 
lent to applying the same test to the primary and 
secondary classes of members, and did not seem 
to the President sufficiently to meet the case. 
Then, again, others considered that the qualifica- 
tion for Fellowship should be a separate exami- 
nation on a higher grade than that for the 
Associateship. To that the reasonable objection 
might, he thought, be raised that men would 
thus be called on to undergo an exhaustive and 
trying ordeal at a time when they were 
likely to be engrossed with practice, and would 
not, therefore, have leisure to prepare for it. 
Personally, he thought that the further test or 
qualification for Fellowship should be, in addition 
to what now existed, an examination of the actual 
work of the candidate. He would say, let an 
Associate be tested as a student; let a Fellow be 
tested as an architect. To carry this out, it 
would only be necessary to enact that on and 
after a date to be specified, every person desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow should, in addition to 
the present qualification, be required to have 
passed the Associates’ examination, and to 
undergo the further test of submitting to the 
Council evidence of his executed works, always 
providing for special or exceptional cases by the 
dispensing power which the Charter conferred on 
the Council. What better or more fitting test 
could there be? for by his works the architect 
was known and judged by the public. It might 
be objected that this would be subjecting an 
architect to examination on what, after all, wasa 
mere matter of taste. He thought not. Archi- 
tecture was much more than a matter of taste, 
and if this test were applied, it would bea test 
of architecture. The Council of the Institute 
was composed of individuals each one of 


whom had his own idiosyncrasies and pre- © 


ferences, and his own conception of what con- 
stituted good architecture; but the collective 
body would ever be the representative, not of a 
school or a party, but of the profession of archi- 
tecture, and he could conceive of no adjudicatory 
court likely to prove so fair and so competent. 
He hoped that the Council might see their way 
to present a unanimous recommendation on this 
subject, and that after full discussion the Institute 
might also arrive at a unanimous decision as to 
the best solution of the problem. The President, 
having referred in terms of regret to the resigna- 
tion by Mr. Aston Webb of the office of honorary 
secretary, which he had held for more than three 
years, expressed his pleasure that Mr. William 
Emerson had consented to serve if elected, and as 
his was the only name submitted he would 
be proposed for election at the business 
meeting to be held a fortnight hence. 
The great question of Capital and Labour, the 
President continued, is one which we architects 


cannot disregard. Capital and Labour are alike ~ 


essentials to the execution of our designs; with- 
out them we could produce pictorial representa- 
tions, but not buildings. Labour may be con- 
gratulated on the manifest desire now exhibited 
by society to accord to it fair, and even liberal, 
remuneration. That this may to some extent be 
attributed to the stand which workmen have by 
combination and organisation made in defence of 
their interests, may be fairly conceded. To 
combination for such legitimate objects no 
reasonable person can, or does, object; but 
when trade organisations are used for the pur- 
pose of imposing arbitrary restrictions on labour, 
of depriving the workman of his right as a free 
citizen to work how and as he pleases; or of 
arbitrarily reducing the hours of work without a 
corresponding diminution of wages, such as ma 

be dictated by the law of supply and demand, 
then it seems to me that the real friend of the 
working man is not his leader who preaches such 
pernicious doctrines, opposed alike to political 


economy and common sense, but rather he who 


bravely warns him of blind leaders of the blind, 
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who, be their motive what it may, are luring 
him to inevitable and certain disaster. When 
last year I was—as your representative—invited 
to settle by arbitration. the differences that then 
existed between the master builders and the car- 
penters of London, I did not hesitate, when 
making the award, to record my conviction that 
the result of such action had been to inflict per- 
manent injury on workmen by driving their 
trade into foreign channels, from which it 
was not likely to return. That this has 
occurred there is. abundant evidence to show. 
Having referred to the projected new thorough- 
fare from Holborn to the Strand, and criti- 
cised the direction of the thoroughfare at its 
southern extremity, the President continued: 
In their report, the committee of the London 
County Council state that the plan which they 
recommend would enable ‘‘the Council to con-=. 
trol the architectural elevation of the new street.’’ 
Should this mean that the control is to be real— 
and not visionary as in the case of Northumber- 
land-avenue—and that it is to be exercised by 
persons competent to deal with the subject, we 
may regard the proposal with satisfaction ; for, 
under such conditions, architects need not dread 
irksome interference with their designs, but those 
who claim to be so without justification would 
be properly subjected to control from which the 
public could not fail to derive benefit. It is to 
be hoped that architects who may be consulted 
may be inspired by no lesser motive than the 
endeavour to educate public taste by adorning a 
public thoroughfare. Our teaching is not that of 
a book or a parchment, which may be read or 
cast aside, nor that of a picture, which may be 
studied or disregarded at pleasure, but it is 
engraven in a material form which must be seen 
and read of all men whether they will or not. 
Would that architects who undertake to design 
buildings for important sites and leading 
thoroughfares always realised that they incur 
responsibility, not to their clients only, but to 
the public also. Speaking generally, for there 
are exceptions here as elsewhere, who will say 
that the structures in Shaftesbury-avenue adorn 
it, or create emotions in a cultured mind other 
than those of irritation and disgust ? Buildings 
they are certainly—architecture they as certainly 
are not. Take another illustration. Who can ima- 
gine that the authors of the edifices which have 
recently been erected on that magnificent 
thoroughfare the Thames Embankment between 
Waterloo and Charing Cross Bridges, or at Albert 
Gate, realised this responsibility ? We hear much 
said, and we see much written, of the necessity 
of educating public taste. But, while this is too 
true ; while splendid opportunities are absolutely 
sacrificed which might have been and ought to 
have been mediums for elevating and refining 
public taste; yet when I recall the depressing 
dreariness of an age of stucco and monotony now 
happily a thing of the past; when 1 behold the 
advent of an age distinguished by the use of 
genuine materials ; when I appreciate the artistic 
spirit which unquestionably breathes in much of 
our domestic work; and when I recognise the 
undoubted desire of all—whatever their 
shibboleth—to promote the knowledge of our art, 
whether by study, practice, examination, or 
estheticism, I gladly record my conviction that 
the architecture of to-day—although falling far 
short of what we long to see, although exhibiting 


an exaggerated enthusiasm for the element of 
quaint picturesqueness which I hope at no dis- 
stant date to see leavened by the spirit of classic 
purity and simplicity —is yet not altogether 
unworthy of the enlightenment of these latter 
days, nor altogether out of harmony with this 
age of progress. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the President 
by acclamation on the motion of Mr. Eustace 
J. A. Balfour, seconded by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, and supported by Mr. H. Hardwicke 
Langston. 

—————————o<2 9 ___- 


REFUSE DISPOSAL. 


Nie after the removal of sewage from our 

towns comes that of getting rid of refuse, 
and few large towns are now without some 
practical means of dealing with a problem of 


report, ‘‘is the use of the most modern and im- 
proved type of refuse destructors, together with 
sludge presses for reducing the semi-liquid 
sewage into dry, pressed cakes, which are just as 
combustible as ordinary ashpit refuse. With this 
fuel, supplemented by a moderate quantity of 
domestic refuse, these destructors will evolve a 
heat capable of raising enough steam in an 
ordinary boiler to supply a considerable engine 
power.”’ 

Objection is taken to the old-fashioned de- 
structors in Salford and Broughton, on account 
of the heavy, moist fumes they throw out. The 
new scheme is illustrated in the report by draw- 
ings of the destructor furnaces, boilers, and dust- 
catching appliances, which we herewith repro- 
duce. Referring first to the sludge-pressing 
process, the report enters into a detail of the 
cost of buildings, sludge-pipes, and presses, 


increasing difficulty. A new scheme having 
several novel features is now under the considera- 
tion of the River Conservancy Committee of the 
County Borough of Salford, introduced by its 
engineer, Mr. Joseph Corbett, and will probably 
be soon in operation. We have no confidence in 
the general applicability of one scheme: circum- 
stances and conditions entirely alter cases. On 
the observance of this principle, the borough 
engineer of Salford has based his plans for the 
disposal of the sewage sludge and domestic refuse 
of that important borough. In reporting on the 
sewage sludge disposal and sewer ventilation, Mr. 
Corbett has taken into consideration the various 
concomitant interests, and has been enabled to 
suggest a combined scheme for the carrying out 
of several processes that must tend to an im- 
proved sanitary condition of the borough. We 
refer to the surveyor’s report on the means of 
disposing of the sludge at the Salford sewage 
works, the means of disposing of domestic re- 
fuse and ventilating the main sewers, and of 
supplying steam to the sewage pumping engines. 
The ‘‘main base of my first scheme,” says the 


steam-engines for treating 240 tons of wet 
sludge per day, the capital outlay being put at 
£5,500, or a total annual cost, including repairs, 
of £2,279, equal to 2s. 1d. per ton of sludge 
cake. The output from this process is estimated 
at about 48 tons per day of pressed sludge cake. 
The dealing with ‘the refuse comes next. The 
illustrations we give will explain to our practical 
readers the nature of the destructor furnace pro- 
posed by Mr. Oorbett.. The Horsfall patent 
refuse furnace or destructor has been adopted. 
It economises labour, effects a more perfect 
combustion of the refuse, less consequent 
nuisance from effluvia, ‘and principally gives 
a higher temperature in the furnace for 
raising steam. As will be noticed in the section, 
the steam boilers are worked by the heat from 
the flues, so that no heat is lost after doing its 
work in the furnace, the heat being greatly in- 
tensified by the means adopted in the construc- 
tion of the fire-bars and the flues, and also by 
the powerful air-blast introduced through the 
channel shown at the side of the furnace. The . 
apparatus may be explained thus: On looking 
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at the section, it will be seen that a capacious 
hopper, square in plan, is provided at the side 
of a covered roadway, through which refuse carts 
will be taken. There will be six of these hoppers 
in a row (see plan). The refuse will be tipped 
from the carts into the hopper, and slide into the 
furnaces, which have removable firebars actuated 
by a cam shaft at the outputend. By this move- 
ment the refuse will be gradually advanced 
through the furnace, the movement of the fire- 
bars increasing in the hottest part so as to prevent 
any massing of clinkers or ashes. At the upper 
part of the furnace-arch it will be seen that 
apertures occur for the flame near the output end. 
Below the furnace is the ashpit, closed by doors, 
through which on an ash-truck the ashes can be 
removed into the centre tramway. The air blast 
is into the closed ashpit, the effect of which will 
be to increase the draught through the fire and 
producea high temperature. The cost of the six 
Horsfall destructors, with blowers, &c., will be 
about £1,700, and the annual expense about 
£480. Above the sunk road tramway are two 
tubular boilers, 15ft. long and 7ft. diameter, each 
having 270 tubes of 3in. diameter. These are 
shown also in the longitudinal section. ‘The 
boilers are to be worked at 651b. pressure, and 
will save the coal now consumed for the old sub- 
stituted boilers. It appears that about 30H.P. 
of steam can be produced from each furnace, 
which will consume about six tons of refuse per 
day. The power required for the air blast and 
for moving the fire bars will be about 2H.P. 
per cell, leaving 28H.P. per cell available, or 
for the six cells 168H.P. The report states that 
this power will be quite sufficient for the work- 
ing of the sewage pumping-engines and also the 
sludge presses, and that the sludge from the 
sewage will suffice to provide all the fuel required. 

On the other side of the cross section of ap- 
paratus is the dust-catching appliances. The old 
flue-chambers of destructors provided to catch the 
furnace dust carried by the draught of the 
chimney, have been found of little use, much 
of the flue dust being carried up the chimney 
and scattered over the neighbourhood. To avoid 
this nuisance the ‘‘Cyclone’’ patent dust collector 
has been applied. It is simply a conical-shaped 
vessel, with the apex downwards, into which the 
dust is carried by a blast of air. There is a tan- 
gential opening on one side near the upper part 
of cone, through which the dusty air enters, 
causing a whirling rotary movement, by which 
action the particles of dust are thrown against 
the sides of cyclone, and decend to a small out- 
let at the bottom, where they are received in a 
dust truck. The dust-freed air ascends through 
the vertical tube shown in the upper part of 
cone, and is led to the main chimney. By these 
cyclone dust catchers, of which four are shown in 
plan, the labour of flue cleaning is avoided, and 
the dust can be removed as shown. The cost of 
the four cyclones is put at £1,100. 

Alluding to the means for ventilating the 
sewers, the engineer proposes that the two 
‘«Sturtevant’’ blowers required for the furnaces 
be arranged to draw air from the inter- 
cepting sewers, causing a strong current through 
them, and consuming any injurious germs or 
gases. The present openings at the sewer out- 
falls and those in manhole covers would be closed, 
so that all small vents would become inlets for 
fresh air. 

The harmless hard burnt refuse produced from 
the furnaces it is proposed to tip on low ground, 
and as there is now nearly 30,000 tons annually 
to dispose of, the alternative plan is put forward 
of using the destructors for domestic refuse 
only, and of disposing of the sewage sludge by 
steamers to sea. The author scggests that, as 
the quantity of domestic refuse is continually in- 
creasing, a certain proportion (48 tons per 
day) of the refuse should be burnt in the 
destructors and the sewage sludge conveyed to 
sea on sludge steamers. The statement of cost 
of both schemes is important, though we cannot 
quote the figures here in detail. It is enough to 
state that the total value and estimate of firat cost 
for pressing and burning sewage sludge is £9,350, 
and an annual expense of £3,558, showing 
a net annual saving of £172, or that 87,600 tons 
of sludge can be disposed of and steam supplied 
annually for 93d. per ton; while the alternative 
scheme last mentioned gives a total first cost of 
£14,350, anda net annual saving of £2,610; or 
that 128,120 tons of sludge, domestic and trade 
refuse, can be annually disposed of, and steam 
supplied, for £4,159 a year, or at the rate of 

i?d. perton. The above scheme meets the diffi- 


culty of refuse- disposal in a thorough and efficient 
manner, and at a cost that compares favourably 


with that expended in other towns. 
—— += ¢ 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF SMITH- 
FIELD MARKETS. 


has been taken by the well-known firm of elec- 
tricians, Messrs. Julius Sax and Co., who have 
arranged an installation which promises to be a 
model of its kind in the City. The whole area 
of the markets to be lighted is seven and a half 
acres, at a cost of about £30,000, though only the 
poultry and provision sections are at present 
completed. The vast area of buildings and 
avenues, which were lighted for the first time on 
Friday evening by the Lady Mayoress, will form 
a brilliant centre of illumination in this not very 
well-lighted neighbourhood. The whole in- 
stallation, when completed, will certainly 
be cne of the largest in the country of 
a priyate character. A few figures will 
convey an idea of the extent of the work 
accomplished by Messrs. Sax and Co. The 
wiring is said to extend 40 miles in length, the 
number of lamps now lighted are, we believe, 
about 8,500, though the total number will be 
12,000, and these are from 15 to 50 candle-power 
each. The arcades are lighted by incandescent 
lamps. Six dynamos with an output of 200 units 
each are required, worked by four engines of 
200H.P. The tenants will be supplied, it is 
stated, at the same price as they pay for gas, 
the cost of the plant and fittings being defrayed 
by the Corporation. The switching on of the 
light by the Lady Mayoress, in the presence of 
a large number of civic functionaries and friends 
was unique in its way, and was performed by 
the opening of a leather case and the with- 
drawing of a gold paper-knife in the form of a 
dagger, which completed the circuit. This was 
presented to Lady Hvans by Mrs. Sax, and the 
firm of Messrs. Sax and Co. afterwards enter- 
tained at the Dr. Butler’s Head, Basinghall- 
street, a large number of Common Councillors, 
scientific gentlemen, and representatives of the 
Press to a dinner. 
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M& JAMES WILLIAM WILD, for the past 
fourteen years the Curator of the Soane 
Museum, died, on Monday last, at the Museum 
residence, 13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, at the ad- 
vanced age of 78 years. Mr. Wild was trained 
as an architect, and was the brother-in-law of 
the late Owen Jones. Many of his earlier works 
of half a century since excited considerable 
interest at the time, as they were clever adapta- 
tions of the Byzantine style, then little known to 
English architects. He was also well versed in 
Arabic art. Among his buildings were the 
church on Blackheath-hill, erected about 1838 ; 
that of St. Lawrence, Southampton (Karly 
English, in white brick, with groined vestibule 
under the tower, to which a spire has since been 
added by Mr. A. Bedborough); Christ Church, 
Streatham-hill, built in 1841 (a white brick 
basilica, Lombardic- Byzantine in style) ; and St. 
Martin’s parochial schools (since altered into a 
school of art) in Castle-street, Long Acre, built 
about 1850. Mr. Wild also carried out the 
British Embassy at Teheran, and St. Mark’s 
Church, Alexandria; he recently designed and 
superintended additions and alterations to the 
Soane Museum. He was for many years one of 
the statf in the architectural department of South 
Kensington Museum; and in April, 1878, on the 
death of Mr. Joseph Bonomi, the Egyptologist, 
was elected to the post he held till his death. 
The appointment of the curator is vested in the 
president, council, and trustees of the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Edward Graves, Engineer-in-Chief to 
the General Post Office, died on Wednesday, at 
his residence, Earl’s Court. He had completed 
40 years of telegraphic service, having com- 
menced with the Electric Telegraph Company at 
York. After the transfer of the telegraph to the 
Government he acted for some years as divisional 
engineer, with headquarters at Birmingham; 
and on the retirement of the late Mr. Culley he 
was appointed to the office of Engineer-in-Chief. 
He was engaged at the General Post Office up 
till a few days ago. 


VERY important electric installation has 
been made by the Corporation of the City 
of London in connection with the lighting of 
the Central Markets, Smithfield. The contract 


The death of Mr. Henry J. Marten, M.Inst.C.E., 
took place at his residence, The Birches, Codsall, 
on Wednesday week, from an apoplectic seizure, 
The deceased had long been associated with many 
of the engineering and sanitary societies through- 
out the country, and he had been identified with 
a number of important engineering schemes. 
The Waterworks at Wolverhampton were con- 
structed under his supervision forty years ago, 
and since then he had devoted much time to 
water supply and allied subjects, He was con- 
sulted respecting the promotion of numerous 
waterworks undertakings throughout the king- 
dom, and frequently gave evidence before Par- 
liamentary committees on these matters. He 
was associated with the schemes brought forward 
from time to time to improve the navigation of 
the river Severn, and prepared a plan for im- 
proving the canal navigation between South 
Staffordshire and that river. The deceased had 
been for twelve years one of the arbitrators 
under the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage 
Acts. He joined the Institution of Civil Engineers 
more than forty years ago. Mr. Marten, who 
leaves a widow, son, and two daughters, was 
twice married, his first wife being a daughter of 
the late Mr. E. B. Dimmock, with whom he 
entered into partnership, and managed for some 
years the Parkfield Ironworks at the Rough 
Hills, Wolverhampton. On the dissolution of 
the partnership, however, Mr. Marten resumed 
his professional career as a civil engineer. The 
deceased was 65 years of age. e has two 
brothers—Mr. E. Bindon Marten, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Stourbridge, who is one of the engineers to 
the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage Commis- 
sioners, and Mr. A. G. Marten, Q.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fifty Years of the Water Cure, by JosErH Con- 
STANTINE (Manchester: John Heywood), is a 
record of the experiences of one who has been 
an indefatigable worker, an advocate of hydro- 
pathy, and the author of several works on the 
water cure. We have no space here to give the 
gist of Mr. Constantine’s genially written book. 
In this work he mentions many interesting 
incidents in his early life: his connection with 
bathers and hydropathic treatment, his opening 
of baths at Manchester, the introduction of the 
Turkish bath; diet, exercise, and a variety of © 
cases of successful cures in erysipelas, scarlet 
fever, rheumatic fever, gout and rheumatism, 
&c. Many of these are wonderful instances of 
the value of the curative power of hydropathy 
when thoroughly carried out, and the experiences 
and suggestions of the author are instructive. 
Portraits of the author and of Drs. Wilson, 
Gully, and Edward Johnson illustrate the text, 
The author’s work on _ ventilation and 
warming by the convoluted stove may be 
remembered by many of our readers.—— 
The Practical Polish and Varnish Maker, by H. C. 
SranpaceE, Practical Chemist, &c. (London: 
E. and F. N. Spon), is a treatise or compilation 
containing some 750 recipes and formula of a 
practical character, and intended for the manu- 
facture of polishes, varnishes, lacquers, &c., for 
workers in wood and metal. We have seen some 
of the recipes before, and we find instances where 
the compiler has duplicated the same recipe, or 
has allowed more than one version of a recipe to 
appear. Nothwithstanding these inadvertencies, 
almost inseparable from works containing so 
many hundreds of references, the book will be 
found of value to all wood and metal working 
industries, manufacturers, and to the public 


generally. 
— 0 rie Gi 


At a meeting of the Lancashire County Council 
on Friday the vice-chairman presented to the Right 
Hon. J. T. Hibbert, M.P., first chairman of the 
council, on behalf of his colleagues, a life-size 
portrait of himself, in recognition of his services to 
the county. The portrait, which has been painted 
by Mr. Sydney Hodges, R.A., will be hung in the 
county hall at Preston. 


A parish-room at Ashford, East Kent, erected 
near the college and church, from bei a by Mr. 
R. P. Day, diocesan architect, was formally opened 
and dedicated by the Bishop of Dover on the 
31st ult. 


The popular lectures at Firth College, Sheffiel 
were opened on Saturday evening by an illustrat 
lecture on ‘‘ Architecture in Norman Times: a 
Story of Natural Progress,” delivered by Dr. H, C. 
Sorby, F.R.S., F.S.A. ‘ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

‘QUEEN MARY’S SUNDIAL, HOLYROOD PALACE.—BANK AT 
EASTBOURNE. — THE POWDER TOWER, PRAGUE. — gr, 
BARNABAS’ PARISH CHURCH, DULWICH.—PUERTA DEL SOL, 
TOLEDO. — HOUSE AT NORTHWOOD. — HERRTORDSHIRE 
NOOKS AND CORNERS. 


Our Illustrations, 


QUEEN MARY'S SUNDIAL, HOLYROOD PALACE, 


_ ‘Dux ancient sundials of Scotland are justly cele- 
brated for their variety and picturesquenegs. 
Hew, however, can compare with that which we 
fully illustrate to-day by Mr. R. W. C. Dick’s 
measured drawing. In consequence of the top 
having been displaced some years ago, the panels 
were much damaged. The dial casts the time 
about a quarter of an hour slow by Edinburgh, 
but this defect no doubt is due to an error in the 
re-setting it in position. The curious devices on 
the panels are indicated by the detailed parts 
above the general drawings. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE LONDON AND COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, EASTBOURNE. 


Tue building stands on a corner site opposite the 
railway station. The fronts are in red Mansfield 
stone and red brickwork. The work, including 
the bank fittings, has been carried out by Messrs, 
Parsons and Son, contractors, 118, Church-road, 
Hove, Brighton. Mr. E. Houghton was the clerk 
of works. The mosaic flooring was laid by 
Messrs. Mainzer and Kempthorne, of Berners- 
street, London. The wrought iron gates and 
railings were supplied by Messrs. Strode and Co., 
Osnaburgh-street, London. The steel girders and 
joists were supplied by Messrs, Measures Bros. 
and Co., of Southwark-street, London. The 
architect is Mr. Fred. G. Cooke, of Eastbourne. 


THE POWDER TOWER, PRAGUE. 


Tne elevations and plan of this tower appeared 
in our issue for Oct. 28. To-day we give the 
sections which need no further description than 
that given with our previous illustrations, which, 
like these, were taken from the officially pub- 
lished monograph issued by the Mayor and Council 
of Prague as a memorial of the restoration of the 
tower, carried out at the cost of the Municipality 
by Mr. Joseph Mocker, architect. 


ST. BARNABAS’ PARISH CHURCH, DULWICH, 


‘furs church, now in course of erection, will com- 
prise a chancel, having a morning chapel on the 
south side, and priests’ and choir vestry on the 
north, the organ being placed in a loft over the 
choir vestry. Thehigh altar is elevated by nine 
steps. The body of the church consists of nave 
and aisles with north and south porches, the 
latter having a muniment room over, access 
being obtained from the winding stair of the 
large tower which terminates the nave and forms 
a baptistery, the large west doorway of wkich will 
form an emergency exit. The heating will be 
by hot water, a boiler-house being provided under 
the priests’ vestry. The materials are red brick 
and terracotta, with red stone for columns, 
window tracery, and internal dressings. The 
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roof will be covered with green slates. There 
will eventually be accommodation for 789 
persons, but at present only the eastern half is 
being built, and the oak screen work to chancel, 
&c., is to be omitted. Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the architects. 


HOUSE AT NORTHWOOD. 


Tuts house has lately been built at Northwood, 
near Pinner. The walls are faced with red bricks, 
and the roofs are tiled. The turret is rough- 
cast. The woodwork is painted white through- 
out, except the doors and shutters, which are 
bright green. The drawing from which this 
illustration is taken was hung in the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The work was carried out 
by Messrs. Chas. Brown and Sons, of Harefield, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., 
of 2, Devonshire-square, E.C. 


PUERTA DEL SOL, TOLEDO. 


Tuts illustration, from a water-colour drawing 
by Mr, A. Wallace Rimington, of Kensington, 
shows ‘‘the Gate of the Sun,’’ the most famous 
of the projecting towers in the city walls of 
Toledo. Its age is not known, but presumably 
it dates from the early days of the 13th century. 
The finest gateway in the outer wall, Puerta’ de 
Visagra, was built circa 1108-26, and by exami- 
nation the Puerta del Sol may be attributed to 
the above period. It is built of wrought and 
rough stone walling and brick combined in that 
mixed style peculiar to the Moorish type, as 
developed in Spanish national buildings. Over 
the entrance are the arms of the cathedral, with 
the B.V. Mary appearing to San Ildefonso. 
From the gateway a fine view is obtained over 
the Vega, and Mr. Rimington’s charming study 
does his subject justice. 


HEREFORD NOOKS AND CORNERS. 
(Szz notice and sketches on pages 660-661.) 
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Extensive structural alterations are to be made to 
the Old Kennal Church, Edinburgh, N.B. The 
work has been placed in the hands of Mr. J. 
Williams Dunford, M.S.A., architect, of 1000, 
Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 


Some time since the bells of Pickwell Church, 
near Oldhills, were restored, and now a new clock 
has been erected to completely furnish the tower. 
The time is shown ona handsome dial 5ft. across, 
and the hours are struck upon the largest bell. 
The movement of the clock has been made to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith and 
Sons, of Derby, who are also now making the 
great clock for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The new mission room, Nottingham, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, the same being supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 


A crematorium has just been opened at Man- 
chester. It has been built from designs by Messrs. 
Salomons and Steinthal, of that city, and the Roman 
mosaic floors and niches for the urns have been 
executed by Messra. J. and H. Patteson, of Oxford- 
street, Manchester. 


The City Commission of Sewers resolved, on 
Tuesday, to widen Blomfield-street to 45ft. through- 
out, the opportunity being presented by the pulling 
down of Finsbury Chapel. The improvement is 
estimated to cost £9,000. 


In the dome of St. Paul’s workmen are now 
engaged in placing statues in the niches that have 
been so long waiting forthem., A marble statue of 
St. Chrysostom, heroic in size, the first of eight to be 
placed in the niches in the pendentives, has been 
successfully raised to its lofty position, 135ft. above 
the floor. The scuipture—the handiwork of Mr, 
Woodington—was in two parts, together weighing 
about four tons. 


The Duchess of Devonshire laid on Friday the 
foundation-stone of the new Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution at Derby. The site in Friargate consists of 
two acres, the building will accommodate 100 pupils, 
and the estimated cost is upwards of £12,000. 


A smoking concert was given on Friday evening 
at St. James’s Hall, by the members of the Sur- 
veyors’ and Auctioneers’ Clerks’ Provident Associa- 
tion and their friends, when between 600 and 600 
persons met, under the presidency of Mr, R, R. 
Collins. This Association provides tor allowance to 
members in sickness, allowancs on death, medical 
advice, superannuation of members over 70, relief 
of members in distress, and of widows and orphans, 
The invested funds of the association amount. to 
£2,700. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BrxutLi-on-Sea.—The assessor appointed by 
the local board to examine and report on the 
plans sent in for the proposed town-hall has 
reported that, with the exception of two of them, 
none can be carried out for the amount limited 
by the Bexhill local board (£3,300) with 10 per 
cent, added, and that, withregard to the remain- 
ing two, they have, in other respects, so failed in 
complying with the conditions that he could not 
recommend their adoption. He has therefore 
been unable, under the conditions specified, to 
make any award; but he suggested to the board 
the propriety of their increasing the estimated 
amount to be expended to £4,500. The board 
have decided to alter that condition in their 
instructions, in accordance with the assessor’s 


recommendation, but without in any way pledging 


themselves to carry out the work, and without 
the 10 per cent. limit, Under these circum- 
stances, the clerk to the local board has written 
to all the competitors, informing them of the 
change, and inquiring whether they are willing 
that the plans already deposited should be left 
for competition at the increased estimate of 
£4,500, or whether they desire to send in any 
alternative or additional plans, which in that 
case must be sent in on or before Monday next, 
the 14th inst. Some of the competitors have 
agreed to leave their plans to stand their chance ; 
but others have replied, pointing out that the 
extended time (a fortnight) is quite insufficient 
for recasting the plans, and urging that a fresh 
competition on new lines would be more equit- 
able. 

Buacksurn.—In connection with the Forward 
Movement of the Baptist denomination it was 
recently decided by the county division to erect a 
new chapel and school in Blackburn. Invitations 
were sent to the following architects to compete 
for same :—Messrs. Morley and Woodhouse, of 
Bradford; Mr. Baines, of London; Messrs. 
Stones and Gradwell, Messrs. Simpson and Duck- 
worth, both of Blackburn; and Messrs. Briggs 
and Wolstenholme, of 3, Lord-strest, Liverpool, 
and Richmond-terrace, Blackburn, all of whom 
complied with the the invitation. The committee 
have unanimously selected the designs sent in 
by Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, and build- 
ing operations will be commenced without delay. 
The chapel will be situated at the corner of 
Granville-road and Leamington-street, being 
part of the field until recently used by the Black- 
burn Rovers’ Football Club; it will accom- 
modate 700 worshipers, and will be constructed 
of brick with stone dressings. It is in the 
Romanesque style of architecture. ‘The cost, in- 
cluding the school building, will be over £5,000. 


Itrorp.—A competition is now pending at 
Ilford, and 67 sets of designs have been sent in. 
The building contemplated comprises local board 
offices of the usual kind and a fire-engine house. 
The work probably will cost £5,000 or £6,000. 
The award has not yet been made, and the 
matter is in the hands of the assessor, Mr. G. T. 
Hine, F.R.1.B.A., the architect of Claybury 
Asylum. 


= ————— 


At the inaugural meetiog of the Yorkshire College 
Eagineering Society, held last week, Mr. G, 
Watson, of Leeds, read a paper on ‘' The Disposal 
of Town’s Refuse.’?’ Mr. Watson denounced large 
ashpits and the accumulation of filth, and arrived 
at the conclusion that the burning of refuse, with its 
various defects, was the best method of getting rid 
of material detrimental to health. 


The London County Council discussed on Tues- 
day the proposal of a joint committee that, in the 
Bill to authorise the construction of a new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, power shall be taken 
to tax ‘*the ground values of property within the 
county of London.’’ Ultimately it was resolved to 
add to the recommendation authority to prepare a 
separate Bill for creating aun improvement rate on 
owners of property, and that out of such rate pro- 
vision should be made for the payment of one 
moiety of the cost ofimprovements. Thus amended, 
the recommendation was adopted. 


On Tuesday wesk the Bishop of St. Asaph con- 
secrated the parish church of Hirnant, Montgomery- 
shire, which has been rebuilt on the site of the old 
church, of which the foundations only remain, The 
materials for the stone dressings and timbered roof 
of the new church were taken from the old parish 
church of Lianwddyn, which was dismantled, its 
walls being shattered by dynamite, and its founda- 


tions are now covered by the waters of Like 


Vyrnwy. The architects were Messrs. Booth and 


Chadwick, of Manchester and Colwyn Bay, and the 


builder Mr. W. H. Thomas, of Osweatry. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


if AM glad to see that the School Board is 
about to give the ‘‘outside architect’? a 
General Moberly’s proposal will be 
welcomed by those with a taste for designing 
Although the recommendation 
of the chairman of the Works Committee was 
not adopted, as it stood, by the Board, anamend- 
ment of Mr, L. Stanley was well received, and 
We may 
therefore look for its announcement at an early 


chance. 


board schools. 


this promises to lead to a competition. 


date. 


The reason for this move is not very apparent. 
Possibly the Board wants new ideas. 


competition was held, and thereby the Board got 


ideas that served them in good stead, and were 


cheap at 5 per cent. on the outlay on one school. 


There seems to be a lurking impression among 
members that the job now proposed should be 
The amendment 


done for less than 5 per cent. 
above referred to proposes that the Works Com- 


mittee shall explain ‘‘ whether itis proposed to pay 


an outside architect the usual professional com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the cost of the build- 
ing,”’ also ‘“‘ whether the supervision of the work 
as it proceeds is to be under the assistant archi- 
tect for buildings, and the other officers of the 
Board, or to be independent.”’ I fancy that if the 
Board desires respectable architects to compete 
they had better say definitely that the winner of 
the competition shall carry out his own work, 
and that the assistant architect for buildings and 
other officers shall look after their own business. 


Some architects have to put up with much; all 
with a little. Few have the experience of Messrs. 
Spalding and Cross at the new addition to the St. 
James’s Baths and Washhouses, Golden-square. 
The miserable front to these baths may be known 
to many readers. The commissioners, however, 
would insist upon the new elevation repeating 
the old one; and now there is a double range of 
sham windows with blackened boards behind the 
glass, and a brick wall behind the boards. I can 
understand how, at this end of the nineteenth 
century, readers may be incredulous; but if 
hard of belief, I ask that they run up to the baths 
and see for themselves. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers opened for 
the session with an able address from the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Harrison Hayter, who spoke of many 
interesting engineering enterprises in canal, 
tunnel, and railway building. 


Mr. MacVicar Anderson has run full -tilt 
against draughtsmanship, and done a good work. 
In his presidential address on Monday evening, 
Mr. Anderson called attention to this evil, which 
has grown as a sort of a parasite on the back of 
honest drawing. It will have surprised many 
that the president of the R.I.B.A. should have 
made no direct allusion to the topic of the hour; 
but perhaps the best way to treat the matter isto 
exhibit a masterly indifference. It must be 
owned, however, that many in high places in the 
Institute have concerned themselves with the 
complaints of the ‘ Memorialists,’” and sooner 
or later there must be some notice taken of the 
AS ped ** Architecture—a Profession or an 
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It seems rather hard to throw even tepid water 
on ability in draughtsman, Were the methods 
of an architect of to-day similar to those of a 
chief designer or architect of the middle ages, 
less draughtsmanship would be required. Nowa. 
days the power of drawing well and beautifully 
is, whatever may be said, a sine qué non for an 
architect. Great excellence in drawing, too, has 
this advantage: It leads the draughtsman to 
invariably design and conceive designs in per- 
spective. No great architectural draughtsman 
draws by habit in elevation—that is to say, when 
he is scribbling, so to speak, his notions and 
fancies of architectural composition he naturally 
represents his ideas in perspective. The tiro will 
draw in elevation, It is impossible to overrate 
this habit of drawing and designing in per- 
spective, for while the drawer of elevations may 
know nothing of the subtle effects of perspective, 
the faculty for designing in perspective includes 
the drawing of elevations, and a knowledge of 
the effect of an elevation in perspective. It is 
necessary to lay stress on original design, and ex- 


plain that pictorial representation is not meant, | 


We know 
how, at the first inauguration of the L.S.B., a 


otherwise one might ask why a mere artist cannot, 
on this line of reasoning, also make an architectural 
Whereas we know that an artist 
who paints cathedral interiors has no faculty for 
designing, or representing geometrically, such 


elevation ? 


subjects. 


A diocesan architect, telling me of the fearful 
abortions in the way of design that come before 
him in his official capacity, and thinking of 
““shosts’’ and competitions, said: ‘‘If I were 
assessor, I would have every one of the premiated 


architects in a room where there was a ‘ cock- 
loft.’ 
under my observation, stationed in the cock- 
loft.?? 
lent, and that it should be duly imported into 
the ‘* B. N.’’ 


I trust that readers saw the leader that ap- 
peared in the Daily News of the 1st inst., and 
dealt with the great book. The opening lines 
were curiously interesting :—‘‘ We are not very 
particular, but it cannot be said that the werld 
is satisfied with its modern architecture. 
Oxford, look at the old work down to the Jacobean 
age, and then look at the new at Merton, Balliol, 
and Christ Church.’’ If there was innocence in 
the writer, and no bias towards or against any 


particular architect or school of architecture, it 


is odd that he should have thus opened his 
critique. 


Mr. Prior’s choice anecdotes were quoted. That 
touching the Gothic clerk, by the bye, will be a 
favourite one with readers of the essay. It ap- 
pears that “‘ drawings lately came before a society 
accompanied by a note from the architect, 
apologising for their meagreness on the score that 
‘his Gothic clerk had the influenza!’’’ Mr. 
Prior should be an acquisition at an architects’ 
dinner. 


Thad always imagined that the keeping of 
Gothic, Classic, and Queen Anne clerks was a 
pure invention of those of fervid imaginations. 
Weshall have the plea of illness or indisposition 
of one or another of these specialist assistants an 
excuse good enough to put in the building papers 
soon, wherever an elevation of some city building 
does not come up to general expectation. It was 
my idea that specialist assistants were confined 
to the ‘‘ washing’? gentry. The office staff I 
always imagined to be quite cosmopolitan, and 
as au fait at one style as another, a cathedral or 
prison making no difference, and being equally 
acceptable in the drawing office, whether in 
Classic or Gothic garb. 


I have heard of mysterious changes in the style 
of even well-known architects when their head 
assistant has been changed, Mr. Blank has been 
a well-known worker in 13th-century Gothic, 
and of a sudden his head man leaves from some 
cause, and a new assistant appears. It certainly, 
in such cases, jis a remarkable coincidence that 
Mr. Blank’s style veers round like a weathercock, 
and his new jobs appear in the strictest of Classic 
dresses. I suppose it is because the new assistant 
has powers of persuasion, and brings his master 
round to his views. What other explanation is 
forthcoming? ‘The idea that our good friend 
never does any of the designing himself, but 
leaves everything to his assistant, is not to be 
thought of fora moment. Itis preposterous! 


** Architecture—a Profession or an Art?”’ 
would have been a good title for a banner in the 
show ofthe 9th. Well supported by the ‘‘ Me- 
morialists,’? if could not but have proved an 
attractive feature to the public, and the profession 
would have attended the show to a man. It 
seems a chance missed. : Gorn. 


a 


The doubling of the short section of the Cornwall 
Railway between Par and St. Austell was com- 
menced on Monday by the contractors, Messrs. 
Strachan, of Cardiff. 


Memorial stones were laid on Thursday in last 
week of the Hope Presbyterian Chapel at Merthyr 
Tydfil, now being rebuilt from designs by Mr, 
Roderick. The building will be Gothic in’ style, 
and built of blue Pennant stone with Grindsel 
stone dressings. In the basement is a lecture-hall 
19ft. 6in. by 38ft. 6in., and classrooms, and over 
these is the chapel, 60ft. by 39ft.in the clear, and 
seated on ground floor and gallery in pitch-pine. 
The contract has been taken at £3,200, 


They should then each prepare a drawing 
I told him that the idea seemed excel- 


Go to 


Engineering Potes. 


Socrery or Encrnznrs.—At a meeting of this 
society, held at the Town Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, Mr, Joseph William Wilson, 
jun., president, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. W. H. Holttum, chief engineer to the Great 
Northern Railway, on ‘‘ The Use of Steel Needles 


in Driving a Tunnel at King’s Cross.’’ An addi- 


tional tunnel, with approaches, has been opened 
at King’s Cross this year for traffic. It is on the 
western side of the two older tunnels, the first of 
which was built in 1850. In length each is 527% 
yards. The two newer tunnels have a clear width 
of 26ft., or 1ft. more than the original central 
tunnel. The three tunnels pass in a northerl. 
direction, level beneath the Regent's Canal, 
which is supported upon cast-iron crown plates, 
carrying the clay puddled bed of the canal; 
thence the rail gradients rise 1 in 371 and 1 in 75 
up to the north faces. In the new tunnel an 
opportunity presented itself for the introduction 
of a novel method for working out the excavation 
beneath steel bars, or needles having a thickness 
of only 2in., in the place of the ordinary timber- 
ing, which generally requires 18in. excess of 
excavation around the extrados in order to build 
the arch of the tunnel. The first needles used 
were those patented by Messrs. Jennings and 
Stannard. These needles were driven by means 
of screwjacks, and various contrivances were 
used to fill up the 2in. annular space left over the 
tunnel when the forward movement of the 
needles began, the plan ultimately adopted 
being that of running fine cement concrete along 
chases left at intervals within the outer ring of the 
tunnel arch, whereby the chase, as well as the 
space behind the advancing needles, became filled 
with an imperishable material, and the subsi- 
dence of the surface of ground used as a goods 
yard was reduced to a minimum not worth serious 
consideration. Trussed sills were used instead 
of the usual long rakers to the upper sills of the 
face-timbering, which left the temporary roads of 
the tunnel less obstructed, as well as leaving no 
raker holes in the invert to fill up afterwards. 
Another introduction, designed by Mr. KE. 
Duncan, to obviate a tendency the needle had, at 
times, to drop out of place, was that of interlock- 
ing the needles so as to form an almost solid steel 
roofing of 2in. in thickness. Where under- 
pinned piers interposed within the area of the 
proposed tunnel and prevented further driving, 
the steel needles were removed and timber bars 
were resorted to, and built in as the work pro- 
ceeded. In conclusion, the author referred to the 
evident economy of this new method of driving 
tunnels or culverts. The engineer for the King’s 
Cross Tunnel works was Mr. Richard Johnson, 
M.Inst.C.E., and the contractor was Mr. Henry 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 
—_____ ~ustee- 9 


CHIPS. 


New Wesleyan schools are being built at Ponsa- 
nooth, Curawall. Mr. A.S. James, of that place, is 
the builder. ‘ 


The Dean and Chapter of Wells are expending 
£700 in rearranging the cathedral organ, so that it 
may be as available for services in the nave as in 
the choir. Donations to the amount of nearly £300 
have already been promised, 


A new Empire Theatre of Varieties has just been 
built in Nicholson-street, Edinburgh, from designs 
by Mr. Frank Matcham, of London. The style ig 
Oriental, both the external elevations and the 
decorations within being based on Indian motifs. 
Accommodation has been provided for 2,500, at a 
cost for construction of £25,000. 


The foundation stone of the new gasometer which 
the Bristol Gas Company are about to erect at 
Barton-hill, in that city, has been laid this week. 
It will be one of the largest gasometers erected in 
the provinces, its capacity being 5} million cubic 
feet, those already in existence in the city contain- 
ing about 1} million cubic feet. It will be 222ft. 
in diameter and 150ft. in height, with three lifts of 
50ft. each. The contractors are Messrs. Aird and 
Sons, of Lambeth. 


A public clock, with chimes, presented as a 
memorial to the late Mr, Elymas Wandsworth 
(County Councillor and first chairman of the 
Cleckheaton Town-hall Committee), by his two 
sons to the town of Cleckheaton, and erected in the 
tower of the new town-hall, was formally started 
on Saturday afternoon. Messrs. W. Potts and 
Sons, of Leeds, were the makers of the clock, 
which has three external dials, and is fitted with 
the Cambridge chimes. 
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Building Intelligence, 


BarTersEA.—The foundation stone of muni- 
cipal buildings for Battersea was laid on Monday. 
The buildings will occupy the summit of 
Lavender-hill. The architect is Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, and the builder Mr. W. Wallis, of 
Balham. The buildings will cost over £26,000, 
and are Modern English Renaissance in style. 
The materials employed are red Suffolk bricks 
and Monk’s Park (Bath) stone for the walls, the 
roofs being intended to be covered with thick 
green Westmoreland slates. The frontage to 
Lavender-hill is 110ft., the principal entrance 
being in the cehtre. The entrance hall measures 
54ft. by 30ft., and round it are grouped offices 
for the transaction of the business of the Vestry 
and board of churchwardens and overseers. The 
grand staircase to the first floor springs from the 
entrance hall facing the vestibule, and will have 
balusters of pink Devonshire spar, the plinths and 
hand-rails being of polished Devonshire marble. 
The council chamber, which will occupy the 
front central position of the first floor, will be 
54ft. by 35ft., and will have a committee room at 
each end. A large gallery is to be provided in 
the council chamber for the accommodation of 
the public, which will be approached by a sepa- 
rate staircase from a new street on the eastern 
side of the buildings, and by a corridor on the 
second floor. The large public hall is to be in 
the rear, with a separate grand entrance from the 
Town Hall-road, and will have other entrances 
also from this road, and from the footway which 
extends along the whole of the western side of 
the buildings. This hall will be 117ft. by 55ft. 
6in., and will seat 1,200 persons. Beneath the 
large hall there will be a smaller hall measuring 
55ft. by 38ft. The contractors for the whole of 
the constructional ironwork are Messrs. W. H. 
Lindsay, Neal, and Co., of Paddington Iron 
Works. We illustrated the buildings in our 
issue of Dec.-11, 1891. 


BexuiLi-on-Szea.—At the parish church of 
St. Peter last week, an altar, reredos, and other 
memorials were dedicated, and also a new organ, 
with oak case, built by Messrs. A. Hunter and 
Son, of High-street, Clapham, S.W. The various 
works have been carried out from designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. Thomas Garrett, 
_ ¥R.L.B.A., of Percy-road, Shepherds’ Bush. The 
reredos, with its wings, extending across the 
eastern end of the church, is of English oak. In 
a long recess above the super-altar is a represen- 
tation of the Last Supper in high relief, and over 
this is continuous canopy work. The wings are 
of wainscoat panelling. The reredos, sedilia, 
credence-table, and prayer-desk, all of carved 
oak, have been executed by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter. The space within the 
sacrarium has been laid with marble pavement, 
and is approached by marble steps, supplied by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster. 
The choir has been paved with coloured stones, 
including Portland, Hopton Wood, Newbiggin, 
and Warwick, by Mr. C. F. Bridgman. A 
wrought-iron screen and gates are the work of 
Mr. J. Avery, of Kilburn, and the Communion 
rail and altar ornaments are by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, and Peard, of Regent-street, W. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TyNE.—The foundation stone 
of the new Ellison School, Hopper-street, was 
laid on Monday by the Mayoress.. The school is 
to take the place of an old building in High-street, 
and is part of a scheme for the extension of Holy 
Trinity Church. The contract for the school has 
been let for £1,150, and the estimated cost for 
the enlargement of the church is £3,000. The 
designs for the school show a building simple in 
treatment, and built of brick, with stone dressings. 
It will be at the east end of the church, and will 
be a one-story building. The architect is Mr. 
Stephen Piper, M.S.A., Westgate-road, New- 
castle, and the contractors are Messrs. Anderson 
and Slater, Newcastle. The work will be com- 
pleted in March next year. 


GartLocu, GLuAscow.—The memorial-stone of 
the new asylum which is at present being erected 
at Gartloch, about six miles north-east of Glas- 
gow, by the City of Glasgow District Lunacy 
Board, was laid on Tuesday. In 1889 the estate 
of Gartloch, consisting of 347 acres, was pur- 
chased by the board at a cost of £8,500, and in 
June two years later the work of erecting the 
new asylum was commenced. Messrs. Thomson 
and Sandilands, of Glasgow, are the architects. 
It is expected that other three years will elapse 


before the building will be completed. Four of 
the principal wards of the asylum are now nearly 
finished, and the work of erecting the adminis- 
trative and official buildings will next be taken 
in hand. Constructed on the pavilion plan, the 
asylum will consist of nine large blocks, all con- 
nected. ‘The stone used is red sandstone, while 
the style is Karly French. The cost is estimated 
at about £150,000, and there will be accommo- 
dation for over 500 patients. We illustrated the 
building by plans in our issue of Dec. 11, 1891. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASsOcIATION.— 
At the opening meeting of the session held on 
the Ist inst., the President (Mr. W. Hale, 
F.R.I.B.A.), in the course of hisaddress, pointed 
out that the most notable thing accomplished by 
that association during the past year was the 
arrangement with the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, whereby the architectural work, 
while still remaining under the control of the 
able masters who had in the past conducted it, 
has been supplemented, and concentrated into a 
definite course of architectural study extending 
over a four-years course. There was great reason 
for congratulation in the facts that so able a 
lecturer as Mr. W. H. Bidlake had been found 
in the Association to undertake the special 
lectures on architectural design, and that his 
lectures had been so well attended. Though it 
has been impossible to do more this session than 
carry on the classes of design and construction, it 
was the wish of the council to see other special 
classes started as soon as the number of students 
able to attend them justified their institution. 


EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the Association was held 
in the Royal Institution, Princes-street, on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. W. Wybrow Robert- 
son, president, in the chair. The prizes in con- 
nection with work classes for sessions 1891-92 
having been distributed, the president delivered 
his opening address, taking as his subject our 
duty in respect to ancient buildings. 


SHEFFIELD Socrery or ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
vEYorS.—The opening paper of the session was 
read on the 8th inst. by Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, F.R.I.B.A., its subject being ‘‘ The 
Works of Sir Christopher Wren, with a few 
Notes on some of the Principal Domed Churches 
of Europe.’”’ The early history and education 
of the great architect was briefly sketched, after 
which the reader proceeded to deal with a few of 
his architectural works, commencing with the 
chapel of Pembroke College, Cambridge, his 
earliest building; the Sheldonian Theatre, Ox- 
ford ; the well-known library in Neville’s Court 
at Cambridge, and other minor works. From 
the numerous churches erected in London he 
selected the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side, and the interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
giving in each case the criticisms of the principal 
writers on architecture, notably those of Elmes, 
Fergusson, Gwilt, and Wightwick. The lecture 
was illustrated with a number of lantern slides. 
On the motion of Mr. C. Hadfield, seconded by 
Mr. H. W. Lockwood, a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to the lecturer. 


Correspondence. 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT PAINTINGS AT 
CANTERBURY. 


To the Editor of the Burup1ine News. 


Srr,—It may interest your readers to have some 
description of the ancient mural paintings 
recently discovered in the Church of St. Nicholas, 
connected with the Lepers’ Hospital at Harble- 
down, near Canterbury. Immediate steps being 
deemed necessary for the preservation of these 
paintings, the most important of any that have 
beer uncovered here from their thick coat of 
whitewash, I have had a favourable opportunity 
of carefully examining the works while treating 
them with a preservative solution, this having as 
a first result a deepening and brightening effect 
upon the colours, and enabling one to decide from 
the details revealed that the subject represented 
was the Annunciation. The two figures are on 
opposite splays of the east window, and stand 
under canopies of ogee form, flesh, draperies, and 
ornament alike painted in black, outlined with 
white, on a dull-red ground, the bold and simple 
treatment employed reminding one not a little of 
a rubbing from some monumental brass. The 
angel to the left of the window, slightly the 
smaller figure, has one wing raised crossing 
behind the white nimbus; the right wing turns 
towards the edge of the splay, and is rather in- 
definite. As the right arm crosses the figure, 
there is a blank space cutting off the raised hand 
at the wrist; this gap perhaps indicates that once 
there was the return of a scroll here, vestiges of 
which appear depending by the side of the 
gathered robe, although there is no inscription 
discernible to make the suggestion a certainty. 
The figure of the Blessed Virgin is as well posed 
as that of the angel; a book is clasped upon her 
breast, while at her feet, a little to the right, isa 
vase of considerable size, one handle of which 
forms a conspicuous element in the design. 
From the vase a blank space reaches to the 
Virgin’s elbow, but here a flower and bud indi- 
cate an origin in the vase below. More con- 
firmatory of the nature of the subject still is the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit a little to the right 
of the nimbus, and placed as though the Dove 
came from the window. 

These paintings were probably executed in the 
14th century, possibly soon after the chancel 
was reconstructed. It may be remembered that 
westward the style of the church is generally 
Norman. 

I may mention also here that the doubt as to 
the nature of the subject painted on the south 
wall of St. Alphege Church, Canterbury, seems 
likely to be cleared up. This work having 
shown unmistakable signs of rapid disintegration, 
it has been treated with a preservative mixture. 
Under this details have become manifest that 
seem to indicate that any idea of connection with 
either the history of St. Alphege or St. Etheldreda 
must give way to the simpler explanation that the 
picture represents the Adoration of the Magi. 
It evidently covered at one time an area of wall 
that in later times has been pierced with a 
window. This painting is probably of 14th- 
century date. 

The mural decorations in the hospital at Hast- 
bridge, which represent portions of a Martyrdom 
of Becket, a Last Supper, and Our Lord in 
Majesty with the Evangelical Emblems, have 
suffered much from exposure to the air since their 
discovery in 1879 behind and above the old fire- 
place, now removed, and their structural restora- 
tion by Mr. Neale. Fading gradually but surely 
away, these works have shown some signs of 
revivification under similar treatment to the 
paintings at St. Alphege and St. Nicholas.— 
Tam, &c., Puitie H. Newman. 

21, Endsleigh-gardens, N.W. 


CHIPS. 


At the annual meeting of the West Ham Corpora- 
tion on Wednesday, the retiring Mayor unveiled a 
life-sized portrait of the late Mr. John Meeson, the 
first mayor of the borough, painted by Mr. Granville 
Manton, of Westbourne-grove. 


At Thursday’s meeting of the London School 
Board it was reported that Mr. W. C. Beaumont 
had notified that he is in possession as receiver and 
manager of the firm of Messrs. J. W. Hobbs and 
Co., Limited, the contractors for the erection of 
the Choumert-road School, Peckham, and that the 
erection of the school is being continued by Mr. 
W. C. Beaumont. 


At the meeting of the local board for Rothwell, 
West Riding, on Monday, the selection of Mr. F. 
Greenwood as surveyor and inspector was con- 
firmed, the present surveyor, Mr. Lewis Starkie, 
having been appointed district surveyor under the 
Lincolnshire Coons Council. A suitable site 
having been purchased for the purpose, it was re- 
solved that Messrs. T. H. and W. E. Richardson be 
appointed architects for the erection of the new board 
offices in Marsh-street. Mr. Coggill, of Stourton, 
was appointed architect for the infectious diseases 
hospital. 


OPENINGS FOR THE ART WORKMAN. 


Srr,—I read the article in your issue of the 
28th ult. with much interest; but the question 
at once presented itself—Does the art workman 
exist? ‘There may be a few lingering specimens 
of this genus, but as a race the art workman is 
dead. There are too many opposing factors at 
work to admit of his cultivation. Trade Union- 
ism does not encourage the production of the 
artist. Competition is against his growth. The 
pace at which we live will not admit of his de- 
velopment, except in isolated cases, too isolated 
to count on. 
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The true art workman was the man who con- 
ceived and executed his own conception, instead 
of murdering someone else’s. He corrected and 
remodelled it where necessary as it progressed, 
sparing neither time nor thought in its produc- 
tion ; such men are inconsistent with the pre- 
sent age. The times do not produce them, or, if 
they do, starve their own offsprings. We must 
recognise the fact that we live in a mechanical 
age, and, having recognised it, take the best 
means of utilising what we have. It is an age 
of machinery, and man has adapted himself to 
the age, and, generally speaking, becomes a 
machine, with all its hardness, and little of its 
accuracy. 

The few artists, instead of being art crafts- 
men, must be the machinists, to influence and 
guide the mechanical powers at their command. 

The state of many manufactures, as you say, 
is deplorable, and much of the obtrusive worth- 
lessness is due to modern innovations. Amongst 
them the ‘exhibitions’? haye done much to 
foster the abandon of the ‘‘ ornamentist.’? Manu- 
facturers, instead of considering the common 
fitness of things, have vied with each other to 
attract attention where all is obtrusive, with the 
inevitable result of producing vulgar novelties, 
instead of art products. The gigantic show- 
rooms are a milder form of this evil. Everything 
may be artistic if kept subordinate to its use; 
but exhibitions, show-rooms, and plate-glass 
windows are opposed to this essential art maxim, 
because their one object is an assertive one. 

The designer is not wholly to blame; he has 
to live, and the designer of the manufacturer is 
too often only a draughtsman, without practical 
knowledge or experience. What is wanted is 
that the designer should be the ruling spirit, not 
the servant. It is difficult for him to combat 
popular taste or fashion, much more difficult if 
he has to do this through a third and interested 
agent. ‘The demands of the manufacturers are, 
Give us something that will sell, never mind 
whether it is true to art principles. The one 
object of the age is to make money. 

You speak of the ironfounder’s mixture of 
Gothic and Classic details in the same article, 
and wonder why it is so. Generally the answer 
is simple enough. He has a Classic pattern and 
a Gothic pattern ; his customers want a new de- 
sign—they always do—and want it cheap. To 
meet this demand he cannot pay for design or 
pattern-making, so the bad patterns of existing 
articles are cut up, and a little of this and a 
little of that is used until a ‘‘ new and original” 
article is produced, without the necessary ex- 
penses. This is one cause for the heterogeneous 
things called ornamental metal-work. I is not 
confined to the ironfounder ; but you must not 
blame the manufacturer for covering his cheapest 
products with a multitude of bad ornament. 
Ornament covers and hides bad work ; bad orna- 
ment is cheaper than good, as weeds cost less to 
produce than stove plants. If you want plain 
things, you will necessarily have to pay a little 
more for them. Firstly, the material and work- 
manship must be better. It is this exacting de- 
mand for cheapness that must be held responsible 
for some of the monstrosities. Mantel shams are 
produced as low as 3s. 43d. each retail. Can you 
expect an art product for this sum ? 

Your argument that the general run of stoves 
are spoilt by over-ornamentation is good, and in 
the more expensive work is unanswerable. Yet 
there are plenty of good designs at a fair and 
moderate cost ; but your everyday builders’ iron- 
monger will not have them ; they are not attrac- 
tive and assertive enough for his show-rooms 
and they do cost a little more in consequence. 
Pattern-making is an expensive process; the cost 
of patterns has to be spread over the number sold; 
and it isa deplorable fact that the general public 
likes plenty for its money, whether in ornament 
er other things, and the builders’ ironmonger re- 
cognises this in his selection of stock. Conse- 
quently the educated taste must pay a little 
more for its specialities, because its requirements 
are small as compared with the wants of the 
legion of the uneducated. As another example 
of vitiated taste, take the enamel slate chimney- 
pieces. Why do these sell? There may be an 
excuse for the cheaper productions ‘in this 
material ; but why do the expensive things get 
into houses that have cost over £1,000 to build, 
chimneypieces retailed at £7 to £10? The 
answer is, because the gaudy inclination of an 
inartistic age wants ostentation, not art; its 
apetite is ravenous, not epicurian. The fault lies 
With the consumer. Good designs in cast iron 
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things, if you want bulk you must take an in- 
ferior quality. Still I agree with you, the general 
ironfounder is not an artist, nor, on the other 
hand, is he a philanthropist. He is what the 
times have made him. If you had an artistic 
people, artistic ironfounders would follow as a 
matter of course. 

You say wrought-iron work is taking the 
place of cast for the fireplace. I am as much 
interested in wrought as cast iron, yet I think it 
isa bad change from a practical point of view. 
You would not advocate the use of wrought iron 
on the sea-coast for outdoor work. For an 
equally practical reason, cast iron is better for 
the firegrate ; its skin is harder, it does not scale, 
nor is it so liable to twist under heat. Many of 
the wrought-iron productions of the present time, 
though pleasant to look upon, are not service- 
able, being altogether too light for practical use; 
therefore, from the soundest of all art doctrines, 
‘the common fitness of things,’? they are not 
artistic. 

It is the same influence that is at work in the 
marble trade. As you say, the ugly trusses do not 
support the shelf ; they are placed there to satisfy 
the consumers’ desire for something bulky and 
ostentatious. If they were structurally intro- 
duced, they would necessarily cost more than 
those stuck on with plaster, and would cease to 
be a saleable commodity on a large scale, against 
their dishonest rivals. There iseven amore hideous 
form of marble mantelpiece being sold to-day in 
thousands (the marble trade is by no means dead). 
The truss is replaced by what is known asa drop 
column, This is comprised of a square block of 
white marble, with a red pimple on its face, then 
a pretence of a moulding, then a short column of 
alabaster, or yellow, finishing with a lump of 
white with a second pimple. This would-be 
shelf support is made of about ten pieces of 
marble, and most of these chimneypieces are 
produced, not by machinery, but by the hands 
of English masons, not even imported from 
Belgium. 

The age is an economic (?) age; marble to be 
worked on your lines is not a cheap material, 
and until the public are prepared to be more 
generous they will have to put up with the 
false construction, or leave marble chimneypieces 
alone. 

Marble can be used to advantage, and 
economically, by making more of a feature of 
it in the linings or interiors of wood chimney - 
pieces, where it would be useful, ornamental, and 
honest. 

We do not live in an art age, nor can I agree 
with the optimists that there is any material 
improvement in the publictaste. There appeared 
to be an improvement some years ago; plain 
goods were eagerly sought after, and everyone 
was talking too too utterart nonsense. Manufac- 
turers were naming their goods with nomencla- 
ture that might have been Hebrew from any 
significance it had to their minds, except as a 
catch phrase ; but it wasall a craze, all a fashion. 
The same motley crew are now rushing after the 
Rococo with the same eagerness that they sought 
the so-called Early English. Satiated fora time, 
they took plain food ; the nausea passed, and they 
are ready to swallow the most offensive art diet 
you can give them. 

But, sir, the architect who can perpetrate such 
designs as the drawing-room designated ‘‘ Free 
Classic in Extremis,” illustrated in the same issue 
as your article, is far more responsible than the 
ironfounders, who do such things ‘‘ because they 
know no better,” and I regret that your con- 
demnation was not an unqualified one. This 
craze for Rococo has been growing for some years. 
The cabinet-makers and upholsterers caught the 
complaint at the Paris Exhibition, and it has been 
spreading from trade to trade, until, as I learn 
from your valuable paper, the profession has 
caught it, like the doctors catch influenza. Still 
it is not a thing to despair over, Let us give 
those who will have it good work, fit for its uses ; 
the others will go their own gait, and wallow in 
their own abominations. 

“* For eyery evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none, 
If there is one, try to find it ; 
If there is none, never mind it.” 
—I am, &e., JOHN Warp. 

24, Quadrant-chambers, Birmingham. 
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A branch of the General Union of Operative Car- 


ser pee and Joiners was formed last week at Tun- 
ridge Wells, 


can be had at fair prices; but in this, as in other 


‘refuse, then to erect a high hoarding, bloc 
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Interrcommaunteation, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10883.|—Spring Ball-Room Floor.—Will some- 
one kindly give me information with reference to the 
following :—(a) What is the best method of constructing 
a spring ball-room floor? Size of room about 85ft. 4 
25ft. (b) What was the method used from 12th to 15 
centuries in heating the old churches, or where could I 
obtain information with regard to this subject? (c) What 
books on drainage is it advisable for an architect to 
study in addition to Baldwin Latham and Hellyer?—P. Q. 


[10884.]—Framing.—What is the best method of 
sanding external wooden framing, so as to resemble 
stonework !—R. 


(10885.|—Ants.—An alteration was made to some 
premises annexing the adjoining BoueCay a dwelling 
house), and building therein a patent baker's oven, 
which was covered with sand ; ever since this oven was 
started the premises have been overrun with millions of 
small ants, until the place is infested with them. Whether 
or not the ants were brought in the sand is a question, 
Ishould be glad if any of your readers can giyeme a 
recipe for exterminating these pests 7—BoTuERED. 


REPLIES. 


[10873.]—Boasting.—Your correspondent “* who does 
not mind telling”? should be more careful, and first be 
sure that what he says is worth “telling.” “ Boasted,’”” 
or, more properly, ‘‘ bosted,’’ work is not as he describes, 
but is the exact kind of work which he ascribes to the 
incompetent man, and is in many cases specified to be 
done to an angle of 45°. It is not done on any given 
number of ‘‘lines’’—really “‘blows,”” to the inch, This 
is nearly always regulated by the texture of the stone 
used, If it is hard and fine there will be really more than 
8 blows to the inch; if soft and more easily worked, very 
excellent bosting is done at 4 or 5 blows to the inch. The 
kind of work he describes as ‘‘ boasting” is really known 
as ‘‘tooling.’? Fancy the extra labour and tediousness 
involved in covering an extensive surface with ‘‘ lines”? or 
“blows”? with a tool 2hin. or 2in. wide. The work he 
describes as ‘‘ boasting ’’ is usually done with a tool 4in, 
and up to 5in. wide, thus securing more uniformity in the 
work. Bosted work is really chiselled, but the stone being 
first ‘‘ broached”? or pointed, and next dressed with a 
chisel about lin. wide, is then ready for “ boasting.” It 
is sometimes known as “dressing,” but as masons ¢ 
their wide tools (not toolers) ‘ bosters,” to distinguish 
them from others, it is more commonly called ‘* boasting’? 
or “bosting.’? This is the custom in the Midlands and 
the North of England. It is not so prevalent in the 
South on account of the extensive use of Oolite lime- 
stones, which are usually sawn and then “dragged? 
smooth. These are sometimes ‘‘bosted.? The stones 
which are usually bosted are hard limestones and grits,— 
A Mason, 


(10878.]—New Lights in Old Boundary WalL 
An adjoining owner has legally a perfect right to break 
out new windows in his boundary wall ; but “Legal ” has 
also a perfect right to preyent him seeing anything out of 
his new windows. From the information given on the 
plan, if ‘‘ Legal’? were to build anything on the yard he 
would block his own gateway and injure hisown windows. 
The better plan would be to ask the adjoining owner for 
ayearly acknowledgment for use of light, and if he 

king up the 
windows, but not touching the adjoining owner’s wall,.— 
Gritzert W. 


{10879.]—Stucco Front.—I am afraid that there is 
no binder which, if put into colour-wash, would make the 
same adhere to an old painted surface. The better plan 
for ‘8, A.’? would be to remove the old paint by means 
of one of the many preparations for that purpose, and 
then to apply the distemper. Let the distemper be wash= 
able, and the rain will not be able .to wash it off. There 
are many washable distempers.—Desputy B. E. 


(10880.]—Fireproof Floors.— Besides the better- 
known patented systems of fireproof floors, iron or steel 
joists embedded in concrete are much used. A better and 
more economical method of constructing concrete floo: 


which eliminates the destructive iron girder, is descri 
in my specification of Letters Patent No. 1415, 1892,— 
F. G. E. 


(10882.]—-Water-Pipes. — *‘ Inquirer,” Messrs. E. 
Walker and Co., of High-street, Heckmondwike, Yorks, 
are the patentees of a tin-lined high-pressure water-pipe, 
termed ‘the health pipe,’”? which has been found to 
resist the actions of waters brought from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. High authorities on the 
pollution of water by lead have certified there is no action 
by water on the tin used in the lining of these pipes, 
which are tested to resist an extremely high pressure.— 
Hy. Sreap. 


[10882.]—Water Pipes.—Several methods have been 
proposed for coating and lining the insides of lead pipes 
to preyent the water conveyed from acting upon them, 
Most of them are objectionable, though, o course, some 
are successful. Among the latter are the following :— 
Schwartz’s patent : The pipe is boiled in sulphide of soda 
for 15 minutes, by which the interior is coated with sul- 
phide of lead (a substance insoluble in water). Haine’s 
patent: This consists of an inner pipe of block tin, en« 
cased in a lead pipe. The two metals are so united that 
no joint between them is perceivable, and they cannot be 
separated by any amount of bending or twisting. In 
consequence of the tin melting at a lower temperature 
than the lead, it is somewhat difficult to make a soldered 
joint in these pipes; however, it may be done with care. 
This tin-lined pipe has been found to be entirely success~ 
ful where the water is so soft that it acts upon lead. As 
these pipes are stronger than ordinary pipe, it may be 
of less weight per yard for water supply for any ts 2 
pressure. ‘‘ Inquirer”? will find the whole subject dis- 
cussed in Parkes’s “‘ Hygiene,’’ and in ‘Lead Poison 
of Water and Its Prevention,” by A. McGordon.— 
Derruty B,E. 


[10882.)—Water Pipes.—I should say patent lead~ 
incased block-tin pipe, providingyeare is Taek in making 
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he joints. Galvanised wrought-iron tubes are frequently cases thereon. 3. The Act only exempts a railway or 


used ; it is said, however, that some waters act on the 
(heaps Glass-lined pipes can also be procured, and 

should be glad if some reader who has had experience 
with them would give his opinion.—_N, B.D 
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CHIPS, 


On Sunday, November 8, the Bishop of Reading 
dedicated a new reredos, which has been erected in 
the church of St. Mary, Tingewick, near Bucking- 
ham. The reredos, which is carved in oak, has been 
executed by Mr. Harcourt Runnacles, of Halstead, 
from the designs of Mr, A. Blomfield J ackson, 
architect, London. 


The trustees of SS. Saviour and J ude, at Anfield, 
have adopted a plan by Mr. T. G. Ebdy for the re- 
building of the church. The church when erected 
will easily accommodate 650. Mr. Ebdy’s proposal 
isto take down the present church (but without 
numbering the stones), to put the red sandstone, 
which will not stand the weather, inside throughout, 
build the exterior with random freestone, and adopt 
Geometrical Gothic, using the columns, arches, and 
other dressings of the present church for the interior, 


The central portion of the modern Caen stone 
reredos of St. John’s Church, Cardiff, has been left 
vacant and uncompleted since the reo ening of the 
church after restoration in 1887. This has now 
been filled in, at a cost of £600, with figures two- 
thirds life size, under canopies emblematical of five 
dispensations of the revealed faith. In the central 
niche is our Lord as Melchisedec, and in the side 
panels are Abraham, Aaron, Isaiah, and Peter. 
ee work has been executed by Mr. W. Goscombe 

ohn. 


At Marylebone, on Saturday, a German-Pole, 
Roman Marweg, brought upon remand, was com- 
mitted for trial on achargeof throwing sulphuricacid 
on Richard Graefe, cabinet maker, of Bessborough- 
street, Pimlico, his former employer. Owing to a 
dispute Marweg was discharged. He went to his 
late employer’s house, and threw some vitriol into 
Mr. Graefe’s face, who was much burned, and lost 
his right eye. 


The Mayor of Newport, Mon., cut on Monday 
the first sod of the public park presented to the 
town by Lord Tredegar. The site—232 acres in 
extent—has a value of over £30,000 for building pur- 
poses. The Corporation have agreed to spend 
£12,000 in laying it out. 


The Cornwall County Council. have beforethem a 
report from the Highway Committee recommending 
that the county be divided into five Separate high- 
way areas—the three eastern areas to ba under the 
superintendence of Mr. Jenkin, and the two western 
area under Mr, Hickes; and that a sub-inspector be 
appointed at £150 per annum for each highway 
areas, to act under the directions of the respective 
county surveyors. The committee also recom- 
mended that Mr. Jenkin be paid an inclusive salary 
of £350 per annum as county bridges and main 
roads surveyor, and Mr. Hickes an inclusive salary 
of £250 per annum for the like duties, 


A bust of Mr. W. E. Morrison, for the past three 
years Mayor of Eastbourne, was formally placed ia 
a niche on the staircase of the Town-hall on Friday 
a8 a permanent memorial of two years of office. It 
is heroic in size, and has been executed in Carrara 
marble by Mr. A. Bruce Joy. 


Mr. Roberts, C.E., with Mr. 
law agent of the company, and staff, have com- 
pleted the preliminary survey of the proposed ex- 
tension of the Highland Railway from Stromeferry 
to Kyleakin, opposite the Isle of Skye, and an 
application will be made at the earliest opportunity 
to Parliament for the necessary powers. 


One of the features of the coming Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy will be some representa- 
tive drawings in colours by Edward Calvert, the 
friend of Samuel Palmer, John Linnell, and others 
of Blake’s set. 


‘The Runcorn improvement commissioners and 
the Widnes local Board have each unanimously 
resolved to contribute £30,000 towards the cost of 
the proposed bridge to cross the Mersey between 
Widnes and Runcorn, on condition that,the County 
Councils of Lancashire and Cheshire provide the 
kemainder of the cost. Tho estimate for the scheme 
is £180,000, of which £140,000 is put down for the 
structure, and the remaining £40,000 for Parlia- 
mentary expenses, and compensation for property 
to be purchased, 


The directors of the newly-established South 
Wales and West of England Iron Girder Company 
paid a visit of inspection on Thursday in last week 
to the works on the East Moors, Cardiff, 


- A mission-church at Mylor Bridge, Cornwall, was 
opened last week. It is seated for 240 persons, and 
has been built from designs by Mr. H.C. Rogers, 
On the retable is a cross by Mr. Harry Hema, of 
Exeter, carved out of one pisce of oak, and havin 
the crown of thorns surmounted 
glory. 


William Burns, the 


by the crown of 


usa 


SURVEYORS AND MORTGAGES. 


VW nike a capitalist advances to a builder 

upon premises in course of erection, and 
takes a mortgage to secure himself from the 
building owner, he should, ot course, employ a 
surveyor upon his own account on whom he can 
rely. If he does this, and the surveyor is guilty 
of negligence, the mortgagee will, at all events, 
have an action for damages against him. But if 
the man lending the money is unwise enough to 
act upon the report of the surveyor who is em- 
ployed by and on behalf of the mortgagor, then 
the mortgagee will have no remedy in the case 
of gross negligence so long as no fraud is shown. 
This state of things was well illustrated in the 
recent and important case of ‘‘ Dennes v, Gould ” 
(Times, Oct. 31). There one Hunt, a building 
owner, made a contract with a builder to put up 
certain houses at Ilfracombe; but having’ no 
money himself with which to finance the builder, 
he obtained advances from the plaintiff, to whom 
he mortgaged the property. But instead of 
stipulating that he should only advance upon 
certificates of some surveyor employed by and 
answerable to himself, Dennes agreed to accept 
the report of the defendant Gould, who was the 
surveyor engaged by the building owner. It was 
proved that the defendant gave his certificates 
with great carelessness, and at the hearing before 
the Official Receiver he was found guilty of gross 
negligence, though not of fraud, and damages to 
the extent of £300 were awarded to the plaintiff. 
But then the objection was taken that there 
was no contract between the plaintiff as mort- 
gagee and the defendant as surveyor; and so 
there could be no legal liability, as was decided 
by the Court of Appeal in the recent case of 
‘Scholes v. Brook” (64 Law Times, N.S. 674). 
It was argued on behalf of the plaintiff that, as 
the surveyor knew perfectly well he was giving 
his certificates for the plaintiff to advance 
upon, especially as he had actually witnessed the 
execution of the deed of mortgage, there was a 
duty from the surveyor to the mortgagee, for 
default as to which he should be made legally 
liable in damages. But the Court, composed of 
Justices Wills and Collins, followed the earlier 
authority quoted. They also held that Hunt, as 
mortgagor, had employed Gould as the surveyor, 
and his certificates had been accepted by Dennes, 
who made the advances. The Court of Appeal 
had laid it down that there must be a contract of 
employment between a mortgagee and a sur- 
veyor to make the latter liable forloss. If fraud 
were shown against a valuer in such a case, he 
could be held responsible as for a false repre- 
sentation. But here, although gross negligence 
was found, it was not fraudulent, and for this, 
in the absence of a contract between them, the 
defendant could not be sued by the plaintiff, who 
must accordingly put up with his loss, 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Quintus Mzvs.—Buinpinc.—NeicHBour,—Next-door 
neighbours in town must put up with a good deal of noise 
and annoyance, and you are legally entitled to alter and 
repair your own premises, provided that you do the work 
ina usual and reasonable manner, and at the ordinary 
times, so as not to become a nuisance, 


Owner.—LEASEHOLDS. — Reparrs. —As you have let 
repairs go so long, you can wait until expiration of leases, 
and then send surveyor. But if there is any danger of 
loss by the delay you should send in at once under the 


| other powers of entry, and serve notices to repair in accord- 


ance with the covenants. You will also be able to go in at 
end of term and claim for dilapidations afterwards if the 
repairs are not done, 


FarsPLay.—Timper Stace.—Buitpina.—The ease to 
which you refer was dealt with in my article headed 
‘‘ What is a ‘Building’?”’ in the Burmpina News for 
Sept. 23, 1892, where a timber stage, partly used as a shop, 
was held to be a “building” within the Act. Yours 
appears only to be a stage in connection with a workshop. 
But all these cases are questions of fact for the decision of 
the magistrate, though you do not seem to me to be 
liable. 


8. J. R.—Private Srarer Worxs Act, 1892,—Con. 
sTRuUCTION.—As to Section 20, as the word used ig 


“ shall,’”? I think the local authority must take it over ag’ 


required, unless they cam show it is nota‘ street ” 
within the Act, and unfortunately the old definition of 
the Act of 1875 has not been made clearer. As to Section 


8 | 22:1, No. I do not consider the Canal Company would be 


liable for any portion. 2. They would then be liable as 
frontagers in accordance with the Act of 1875 and the 


canal company, asI understand it, for the public good, 
and I do not think the exemption would extend to 
private persons in regardto an ‘‘arm” of a canal used 
by them. But, of course, this is an entirely new statute, 
about which opinions will probably differ, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


PAINTERS CLAIM, AND GET THE STANDARD 
Wacu.—At West London Police-court, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Plowden heard three summonses against 
Mr. David Charteris, a builder and contractor, with 
respect to the non-payment of the balances of 
wages claimed by three painters. The men were 
employed at William-street Board School, the 
defendant being the contractor for the work, and 
they claimed to be paid at the rate of 8d. per hour. 
according to the trade-union rate. It was stated 
that all School Board work was paid ‘at therate of 
8d, per hour.. That was disputed by the defendant, 
who handed in some time-sheets to show that he 
paid at the rate of 7id. per hour. He said leading 
men received 8d. ; but common painters 73d. only. 
He did not stipulate to pay the trade-union wages. 
He had paid the same rate of wages for School 
Board work for three years.—A clerk of the works 
in the service of the Board handed in a copy of the 
contract. There was a footnote governing the 
trade-union rate of wages. Other contractors 
signed the conditions, and he believed all other con- 
tractors paid at the rate of 8d. per hour.—The 
defendant said his attention was not called to the 
footnote of the contract, or he should not have 
signed the contract. He objected to the Board’s 
dictating between him and his men.—Mr. Plowden 
said thefootnote in the copy of the contract put the 
defendant entirely out of court. He made an order 
for the payment of the amounts claimed, with 10s. 
costs in each case, 


Surv#yor’s Action ror Lisen.—In the Queen’s 
Bench, on Tuesday, Alfred Moser Hiscocks, the 
surveyor to the Vestry of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, brought an action for libel against 
Levi Joseph Dunham, the clerk to the Vestry of 
St. Mary Newington. The vestry of Newington have 
a contract with the vestry of St. George, under 
which the former deal with the street-sweepings of 
the two parishes at their depot. In a letter to his 
vestry clerk, defendant used words which plaintiff 
said imputed that he had some interest in getting 
the work handed over to a private contractor—a 
course which had been followed before. The 
defendant denied that the meaning which plaintiff 
attached to his words was correct, and pleaded 
privilege. A settlement was arrived at in court, 
defendant’s counsel repudiating, on his client's 
behalf, any intention to impute that plaintiff was 
interested in any contractor or contract, or had 
done anything unworthy of his office.—A juror was 
then withdrawn. 


ExisTiInG STREETS AND THE MurRoPoLITAN 
Buiupine Act or 1878.—Euuis v. Lonpon County 
Councin.—This case resulted from the practice of 
turning residences into shops and using the gardens 
as the sites of the shops, and turned on the pro- 
visions of the Building Act of 1878 as to putting 
forward the boundary of the forecourt so as to be 
at a less distance from the centre of the road than 
is required by the Act. It was an appeal on a case 
stated against an order of the stipendiary magistrate 
for Woolwich, under the Act of 1878 (41 and 42 
Vic. c. 32, 8. 6), requiring the appellant to set back 
the external fences or boundary of the forecourts or 
other spaces in front of certain houses or buildings 
to a distance of 20ft. from the centre of the road- 
way of Church-lane, Woolwich. The appellant 
was the owner of a dwelling-house and garden, 
Cedar Lodge, adjoiding Church-lane, up to the 
time of the erection of shops. There were buildings 
in Church-lane (all on one side) before 1878, the 
time of the passing of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, section 6 of which has a proviso that the con- 
struction or extension of any house or building in 
or abutting upon any street existing, formed, or 
laid out for building at the time of the Act may be 
begun and completed as if the enactment had not 
been made. Bat the magistrate found that Church- 
lane was not a street existing at the time of the Act 
of 1878, In 1855 some houses were erected, and in 
1869 the whole frontage of land adjoining Church- 
lane, immediately to the south of Cedar-lodge, was 
divided into building plots, and building leases were 
granted, and in 1870 there were leases of a number 
of these plots and houses erected thereon. In 1878 
about sixty houses were erected. In 1889 the wall 
of Cedar-lodge garden was pulled down, and a 
fence was erected on the site of the wall, and this 
was the fence in question. In 1891 shops ‘were 
erected. The south blank wall was continued 
outwards by wall Gin. from boundary of ap- 
pellant’s wall. Between the garden wall and the 
boundary the fence in question was erected by 
the appellant on the top of the old wall. The 
magistrate found—(1) that the fence was part of 
an extended fence, a boundary of the forecourt or 
space in front of the appellant’s southernmost 
shop; (2) that Church-lane was not a ‘* street ’? 
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‘ existing ’’ and formed or laid out as for building 
at the time of the Act of 1878; (3) that the appel- 
lant had constructed the southernmost shop so that 
the boundary of the “‘ forecourt”? was at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road 
of Church-lane. And the magistrate accordingly con- 
victed the defendant, who appealed. Mr. R. Cun- 
ningham Glen argued for the appellant, and con- 
tended—(1) That there was no evidence that the 
fence was the external fence or boundary, and, 
indeed, he urged that the evidence rather showed 
the contrary. On this point he cited ‘‘ Meadows v. 
Taylor,’ and ‘‘ Hobbs vy. Dance’’;. (2) that 
Charch-lane was an ‘‘existing street’? at the 
time of the passing of the Act of 1878. That Act 
and the Act of 1855 was, he urged, to be read as 
one Act. And the word “existing” would be un- 
necessary, unless it meant something different 
from ‘‘formed’’ or ‘laid out for  build- 
ing’’; (3) that there was no evidence on 
which the magistrate could find Church-lane not 
‘an existing street’? within the Act. Mr. Daldy 
argued in support of the conviction, controverting 
the argument for the appellant on these points. In 
the Public Health Act, 1875, “street ’’ includes any 
highway not being a turnpike road. He cited 
‘the Mayor of Portsmouth vy. Smith.’’ This was 
not a ‘‘street ’’ within the exception. After a very 
long argument on Saturday and Monday, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench came to the conclusion that the 
order was wrong. Mr. Baron Pollock, in giving 
judgment, said the contention on the part of the 
County Council was that this Church-lane was not 
an ‘‘ existing street ’’ at the time of the passing of 
the Act of 1878. The magistrate had, no doubt, 
found that it was not so, but had also found facts 
from which the Court could see that it was so, and, 
therefore, the order was wrong. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins entirely agreed. rder, therefore, set 
aside. 

ARCHITECTS AND CLIENT IN LITIGATION.— DENNIS 
v. CrocKER.—The adjourned hearing of this claim 
for five guineas took place at Bodmin County-court 
on Friday. The plaintifis, father and son, the 
former a retired builder and the latter an architect 
of Birmingham, claimed from defendant, a store- 
keeper of Bodmin Asylum, £5 5s., charged for the 
preparation of plans for the erection of buildings. 
Tenders had shown that the four houses it was con- 
templated erecting on defendant’s property would 
cost more than it was intended to spend, and-a sug- 
gestion made that five houses might be built at a 
reduced cost was agreed on with a limit to price, 
and the elder plaintiff superintended the erections 
made from further plans by the younger. When 
plaintifis presented their bil an item for £5 5s. for 
the first set of plans was not paid; all the rest was. 
There was a counter-claim for £50 for losses and 
expenses alleged by defendant to have been sus- 
tained through negligent and unskilful work. The 
defence was that the younger plaintiff agreed not to 
charge for the first plans. The counter-claim defence 
was thatthe plans had to be departed from.on account 
of a hedge, which was stated to be included in the 
property, having been excluded. Judge Granger, 
in summing up, said with regard to the claim of 
#6 5s. for the first set of plans, he could not put any 
other interpretation on it than that if the second set 
of plans came to about the estimate Mr. Crocker 
was willing to lay out, Dennis was to get the 
£5 5s,, and he should therefore allow it with costs. 
With regard to the drainage of the premises, it 
seemed a most remarkable thing that in a town the 
size of Bodmin absolutely no by-law existed, and no 
check was put by the sanitary authority on what 
people did or how they connected with the main 
drain. As there had been no evidence on the part 
of Mr. Crocker to prove the drain had not been 
properly laid, he had no alternative but to decide 
that it had. Oa the counter-claim, although the 
matter was pointed out to Mr. Dennis, yet Mr. 
Crocker condoned the matter by paying Dennis his 
full claim on this account. He therefore gave 


judgment for Dennis with costs, and dismissed the 
counterclaim, 


Drains AND ScaRteT Frever.—Foster v. Far- 
QuHAR.—The trial of an action brought by Mr. 
R. C. Foster against the executors of the late Sir 
E. H. Scott to recover damages for the breach of 
an agreement to put the drains of a house in repair, 
concluded on Monday. After the plaintiff had taken 
possession of a house in Sundridge-avenue, Bromley, 
Kent, his family were seized with scarlet fever, and 
the question in dispute was whether the illness was 
attributable to sewer-gas, which found its way into 
the house, or to the prevalence of fever in the dis- 
trict at the time. Expert evidence was given on 
both sides as to the condition of the drains.—The 
jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for twelve 
guineas, and Mr. Justice Cave reserved the ques- 
tion of costs. 
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The Earl of Rosebery will unveil a memorial to 
the late Sir John Macdonald, Premier of Canada, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Wednesday next. The 
memorial, which consists of a white marble bust in 
heroic sizs, is the work of Mr. George Wade. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 


MATTERS. 


Sate, Mancuestrer.—The Local Government 
Board has now approved of the scheme prepared 
by Mr. M‘Beath, surveyor to the board, for 
the purification of the sewage of the town- 
ship, and given its sanction for the borrowing of 
£19,500 for the purchase of the land and the 
execution of the works. The plans were submitted 
to the Local Government Board in 1890 in order to 
meet the requirements of the Rivers Pollution Act 
as pointed out in a circular issued by the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company. The system adopted 
for the purification of the sewage is one of precipita- 
tion and filtration. The site of the works is near 
the Bridgwater Canal, and will cover an area of 5} 
acres ; but the total area to be acquired for sewage 
and other purposes is 15} acres. The work will be 
commenced without delay. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation-stones of a new habitation which 
is being built for the Shipley corps of the Salvation 
Army were laid on Saturday last. The site has 
frontages to Commercial-street and Rhodes’s-place. 
The plans have been prepared at headquarters, 
and Messrs. Rhodes Brothers have taken the con- 
tracts at about £2,000. The large central hall of 
the new barracks is intended to accommodate about 
800 persons, 


Theannualluncheonof the Royal Scottish Society 
of Water-Colour Painters took place on Friday in the 
Fine Art Institute, Glasgow, where the exhibition 
of the society is being held. Mr. Francis Powell, 
president of the society, occupied the chair, and 
about a hundred sat down. 


The name of Mr. Henry Roberts, of Latchford, 
near Warrington, builders’ merchant, has been 
added to the commission of the peace for Warring- 
ton. 


New board schools in Victoria-road, Middles- 
brough, have just been completed, and will be 
opened in a few days. Mr. Bottomley, of that 
town, was the architect. 


A large new clock has just been erected on 
Ridgmont Church Tower, Badfordshire, which will 
doubtless prove a great boon to the inhabitants. 
The hours are struck upon a large bell, and there 
are two very distinct dials, each 4ft. 6in. diameter, 
facing north and west. All the latest improve- 
ments have been incorporated in the clock, which 
has been made by John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. 


At Farncombe—one of the districts of the greatly 
enlarged borough of Godalming—was opened last 
week a church room for the encouragement of the 
‘social activities’? of the parish. As one of these 
is the teaching of cooking, a special room is pro- 
vided with range, sink, &c., and this serves also 
by a little arrangement asa retiring or committee 
room attached to the larger one, which will accom- 
modate about 150 people. The architect is Mr. 
Charles Forster Hayward, F.S.A., and the builders 
Messrs. Mitchell Bros., of Stratford. Altogether, it 
promises to be a great success, having been opened 
by the Bishop of Winchester with great éc/:t. 


About a century ago the celebrated Dr. Crotch, 
Regius Professor at Cambridge, was invited to com- 
pose chimes for the new clock erected at that time 
for the Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, and 
he adapted the chimes from Handel’s air, ‘‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’’ and which are now heard 
in every part of the kingdom. The old clock having 
got considerably worn, the council decided to ask a 
tew well known firms to compete for a new clock 
made on modern principles, but to have the original 
chimes inserted and to strike them upon the original 
bells. Messrs. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, were 
intrusted with the order, and have this week com- 
pleted the work. The old clock has been removed 
and fixed in the museum, 


Messrs. Burt and Potts have just made, fixed, 
and glazed a very large number of their casements 
for the Queen Regent of Spain, for her new summer 
palace at San Sebastian, and are now making the 
casements for the lodgas at the same place. They 
have also just completed some very large folding 
casements for the Prince of Wales, for Sandringham 
Hall; and these they have also fixed and glazed, as 
also those for the Adelphi Bank, Liverpool. They 
have also completed within the last few months, or 
have still in hand, casements for the following :— 
The Prudential Assurance Company, Leeds, under 
Messrs. A. Waterhouse and Son, and for a very 
large house at Maidstone under the same architects ; 
the Grocers’ Hall, Princes-street, E.C.; the exten- 
sion of the School Board offices, Thames Embank- 
ment; Messrs. Kelly and Co.’s new offices, 182-4, 
High Holborn; houses for his Grace the late Duke 
of Sutherland, at Windsor; Friar Park, Henley (a 
very large order); the Bury, King’s Walden (also 
a very large order); new premises, 1 to 4, Duke- 
street, W.; new buildings, Darise pinks and Mount- 

i street, W., &c. 


Our Office Cable, 


Tue forty-fifth anniversary dinner in aid of 
the funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
was held on the 3rd inst., at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall. Mr. Joseph Randall, the presi- 
dent of the institution, occupied the chair. The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
‘‘Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion,” reminded his hearers that the charity was 
founded in 1847. At present 54 pensioners were 
in receipt of relief—viz., 19 men and 35 women, 
whose average age was 74 years. To maintain 
so many pensioners, liberal donations were neces- 
sary, especially as the annual subscriptions had 
somewhat fallen off. Why the female pensioners 
were sO numerous as compared with the men, 
was that the widows of pensioners had been 
admitted on the death of their husbands. The 
income last year from all sources was £2,056, and 
the expenditure £2,070. The institution had 
about 700 donors and subscribers, a number 
which could, and should, be largely increased. 
Many of the pensioners had once been in good 
andeven affluent circumstances; but, from causes 
which they had been unable to control, had found 
themselves reduced, and with no other resources 
left them but the benefits arising from this insfi- 
tution. It would, therefore, be a great hardship 
to curtail the annuities of present pensioners for 
want of funds, or to postpone the election of the 
five approved candidates, who were in straitened 
circumstances, and eagerly looking forward to 
early election. Mr. Plucknett replied on behalf 
of the institution, and thanked the president for 
his anxiety to help the charity. In the course of 
the evening subscriptions and donations to the 
amount of £492 were announced, of which sum 
£400 appeared in the president’s list. 


Tue London School Board again considered, at 
their last meeting, the proposal brought forward 
by the Works Committee, to the effect that the 
preparation of the plans of the new school to be 
erected in Priory-street, Bromley, should be 
placed in the hands of an outside architect to be 
selected by competition, and that the committee 
should prepare and submit for the acceptance of 
the Board the conditions of the competition. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley proposed an amendment, re- 
ferring the matter back to the committee, instruct- 
ing them to submit further particulars, and 
asking whether it was proposed to pay an outside 
architect the usual professional commission of 
5 per cent. The amendment, after a long dis- 
cussion, was agreed to. - 


At Messrs. Minton’s works at Stoke-on-Trent, 
on Saturday, a presentation was made to M. J. F. 
Léon Arnoux, on the occasion of his retirin 
from the post of art director to the firm, whic 
he has held for upwards of 40 years. At the 
invitation of his friends, M. Arnoux selected 
specimens of three kinds of ware, which are 
almost exclusively manufactured by Mintons— 
viz., Henri-Deux candlestick and ewer ; a Pem- 
brook ewer, inkstand, and plate, in pate-sur-pate ; 
and a pair of plaques, Barbetine. The pate-sur- 
pate specimens are the work of M. Solon, and 
the plaques have been decorated by M. Boulle- 
mier with an arrangement after Watteau. The 
monetary value of the ware is about £100. At 
the gathering on Saturday afternoon, Alderman 
G. Leasons, one of the directors of the firm, pre- 
sided, and the specimens of ware, together with 
an illuminated album containing an address, 
from employés who have seen upwards of 50 
years’ service with the firm, were presented to Mr. 
Arnoux. 


‘““TuHr Cost of Electric Light Sapply’’ was 
selected by Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., as the 
subject for his inaugural address as president of 
the Junior Engineering Society. In the course 
of this paper, read at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Friday evening, Dr. Hopkinson put the. 
conjectural case of a station capable of supplying 
40,000 16-candle lamps at one time, with mains 
and spare machinery enough to insure that the 
supply shall not fail, This station must always 
be ready to supply the 40,000 lights at half an 
hour’s notice, day or night; but the lights were 
hardly ever actually required. Next they must 
suppose that the 40,000 lights were steadily and 
continuously supplied day and night. ese 
were the two extreme cases possible. In the 
former the load factor was nil; in the latter it 
was 100 per cent. If the charge was by meter 
at 8d. per unit in the former case the revenue 
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would be nil; in the latter it would be £730,000 
a year. To provide the maximum of 40,000 
lamps they would need to deliver 2,500 units per 
hour, and the capital outlay would amount to 
£145,000. The cost of merely being ready to 
supply 2,500 units per hour at any moment 
would be £28,010, and the cost of actually supply- 
ing that quantity per hour would be £59,250. A 
Board of Trade unit was equivalent to 125c.ft. 
of gas. To be ready to supply a customer with 
elestricity at any moment would cost those 
giving the supply not much less-than £11 per 
annum for every unit per hour, and afterwards to 
give the supply would not cost very much more 
than 1-3d. per unit 


Ar the last meeting of the South Hants 
and Isle of Wight District Council of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, held the other 
day at the Municipal-buildings, Southampton, it 
was resolved, on the motion of Dr. Mumby 
(medical officer of health), seconded by Mr. 
Blizard (master plumber), that the sum of 
two guineas be offered in prizes to the 
students attending the plumbing classes at the 
Hartley Institution. The subject of forming a 
local committee at Portsmouth, to act in co- 
operation with the council, was discussed, 
members from that town reporting the steps 
already taken in the matter. The council ulti- 
mately decided to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of the matter until the next meeting. It 
was resolved to hold an examination of candi- 
dates for registration at Bournemouth on the 19th 
inst., and the opinion was expresied that there 
would be a good attendance thereat. 


— A 9 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. Opening Address by 
the President, C. J.Shoppee. 8 p.m. 

Wuespar.—The Society of Architects. Opening Address 
by the President, Robert Walker, of 
Cork. 3p.m, Annual Dinner at Holborn 
Restaurant. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Papers 

on Graving Docks at Halifax, N.S.; 
Cockatoo Island, N.S.W.; Belfast and 
Newport, Mon., by the Hon. R. C. 
Parsons, E. W. Young, W. Redfern Kelly, 
and Robert Pickwell. 8 p.m. 

WepNEsDAy.—Society of Arts. Opening Address of the 
139th Session, by Sir R. E. Webster, 
Q.C., M.P., Chairman of the Council. 


8 p.m. 

Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘Some Mysteries 
of Modern Architecture,’ by Paul Water- 
house, M.A. 7.30 p.m. 


arr 9 ______ 


The Architectural Association.—November 18, 
The Second Ordinary General Meeting at 7.30 p.m. Paper 
by Paul Waterhouse, Esq., on “Some Mysteries of 
Modern gel i 

BNEST 8. GALE 
T. W. GoupsmitH } Hon. Sees. 
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Sir Frederic Leighton on Saturday evening opened 
the Royal Academy Students’ Club at 9, Conduit- 
street. Afterwards he was present at a smoking 
<oncert given by the students with the aid of several 
well-known professionals. Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
presided, and was supported by Mr. Waterhouse, 
R.A., Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., and Mr, Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A. 


A new watering-place is being developed at 
Bouldnor-on-Sea, Isle of Wight. An important 
stage in the enterprise was marked on Wed nesday 
week by the driving of the first pile of the intended 


jetty and landing-stage. The landing-stage will be | - 


completed as quickly as possible to enable building 
material to be landed for the erection of numerous 
villas. Groynes are also to be carried out sea- 
wards, and a substantial concrete seawall is to be 
erected along part of the sea front of the estate, 
which will form an esplanade. Preparations for 
the commencement of these works have already 
been made. The arrangements are in the hands of 
Mr. John Fowle, architect and surveyor, of South 
Kensington. 


The Bishop of Lichfield consecrated, on Tuesday 
week, the new chancel, morning chapel, organ- 
chamber, vestry, and sacristy which have been 
added to All Saints’ Church, Steelhouse-lane, Wol- 
vyerhampton. The work has been carried out in 
harmony with the style of the main portion of the 
edifice. The structural work was executed by 
Messrs. H. Willcock and Co. and the ornamental 
ironwork was supplied by Messrs. Hart, Peard, and 
Co., Birmingham, while the east window has been 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Hardman, Bir- 
mingham. ‘The interior of the church has been re- 
furnished, and some embroidered altar frontals, 
crimson velvet hangings for the sanctuary, crosses, 
vases, and other articles, were contributed as 
special gifts. The total cost of the work is £2,000, 

be architect was Mr. fF, J. Beck, Wolverhampton. 


Trane Petws, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Tue Carpirr Strikx.—At the instance of the 
Bristol and other master builders’ associations in 
the West of England and South Wales, a meeting 
of the council of the National Association of Master 
Builders was held in Birmingham last week for the 
purpose of considering the state of the strike at 
Cardiff in all the branches of the building trade, 
with the exception of the carpenters and joiners, 
who have been settled with. The following reso- 
lution was passed :—‘‘ That this association desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the firm stand 
the Cardiff Master Builders’ Association are making 
in the protracted strike in the building trades in their 
town, and pledges itself to assist them by every 
legitimate means.” 


Kinaston-on-THAMES.—In view of the organisa- 
tion of various branches of operatives employed in 
the building trades in the district, the master 
builders have formed an association which will cover 
a radius of five miles from Kingston Market-place. 
Already most of the local firms have joined the 
association, and one of the first acts of the associa- 
tion will be to prepare a schedule of prices which 
all the firms included in the association will pledge 
themselves to adhereto. At the present time there 
y fy Peenes standard rate of wage for the 

istrict. 


Wootwicu.—Forty-one joiners in the employ 
of Messrs. Kirk and Randall, struck work on 
Monday morning, and their example was followed 
at noon by the carpenters employed on the local 
jobs at the Arsenal and elsewhere, owing to the 
firm refusing to accede to the new rules which came 
into force on that morning throughout the extended 
‘‘London district.’? The secretary of the London 
United Trades Committee, accompanied by Mr. C. 
Matkin, endeavoured to arrange an amicable settle- 
ment, but were refused an interview. The men 
held a meeting in the evening, and a resolution was 
carried unanimously claiming the full rate of 93d. 
per hour, and calling upon the federated trades to 


assist them, and, if necessary, to block the firm 


throughout the district. 
“<2 —__ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. G. F. Burr, M.S.A., architect, late of 27, 
Havelock-road, Hastings, having retired from prac- 
tice, requests that no further trade or other circu- 
lars be sent to his old offices, as he has no use for 
them. We understand that Mr. Burr will still 
retain his membership of the Society of Architects 
although retiring into private life, and intends to 
devote his time to the management of his own 
estates in Worcestershire which he has lately suc- 
ceeded to. 


A memorial stained glass, by Mr. C. E. Kempe, 
of London, was unveiled at Alrewas parish church 
last week. It is of four lights, filled in with full- 
length figures of §. Augustine, the angel Gabriel, 
the Blessed Virgin, and St. Chad. 


A water-coiour drawing of Marple Locks, by 
Mr. 8. H. Hopwood, has been purchased for the 
permanent gallery at Whitworth Park. Mr. Hop- 
wood’s picture is now in the autumn exhibition of 
the Manchester City Art Gallery. 


An archzological convention has been formed for 

the East Riding, with headquarters at Hull. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox, F.S. A., has been elected 
first president and Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge hono- 
rary secretary. 
New printing and publishing premises have just 
been built at Bury, Lancs., for the Bury Times from 
designs by Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, of Corpora- 
tion-street, Manchester. The building occupies the 
corner of Cross and Clerke streets, and has an 
octagonal turret over the entrance at the junction of 
the streets. The walling is of Ruabon bricks with 
moulded dressings. The printing shop is 72ft. by 
42ft., with a wing 25ft. by 20ft. The compositors’ 
room, on the first floor, is 55ft. by 52ft. The con- 
tractor is Mr. John Tinline, of Bury. 


At the South Kensington Museum the erection 
is now being completed of an exact copy of a late 
Twelfth Century mosaic, ‘‘ Christ entering Jeru- 
salem,’’ in the Cappella Palatina of Palermo. This 
is executed, not on paper, but in glass mosaic, 
similar to that out of which the original is put 
together. 


At a meeting of the directors of Inverness 
Academy, held on Friday, it was agreed that Mr. 
Alexander Ross, architect, be instructed to prepare 
plans and specifications for a new academy, ata 
cost not exceeding £7,000. 


The reading and magazine rooms of the free 
library at Clapham will be opened on Sundays from 
3 to 9 p.m. from the beginning of December till the 
end of May. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to inform you that Mr. Phipps and I 
have dissolyed partnership, and that I have purchased 
from him all_his share and interest in the 
business of Rashleigh Phipps and Dawson, 
and that Mr. Rashleigh Phipps has retired from the 
business, as from the 14th ult. 

The business will be carried on as heretofore, at 53, 
Berners-street, by me, under the style of Roger Dawson, 

I shall also carry on the works for the manufacture 
of Electrical Fittings at Stanhope-street, Euston-road, 
as well as the branch establishment at Bournemouth. 

I have arranged to retain the services of the same 
competent staff of artists and representatives, who have 
been hitherto employed by the late firm 

May I ask that when you require anything in Electrical 
Wiring or Fittings, you will give me the opportunity of 
quoting prices or submitting drawings? 

I desire to mention that I am in no way connected with 
the business which is advertised as being now carried on 
under the name of Rashleigh Phipps and Co., at 102, 
Oxford-street, and that all accounts due and from the 
old firm will be respectively received and discharged by 
me.—I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

i ROGER DAWSON, 

53, Berners-street, W., London. 

November 5, 1892. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills exerc'se price- 
less power over Lumbago, all pains of the muscles, nerves, and joints, 
and quickly reduce all swellings caused by accidental injuries, weak- 
ness, or hereditary taints. The intelligible instructions enveloping 
Holloway’s medicine give full counsel for using it most advantageously 
for regaining health, strength, and mobility. 


RANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 


Supersedes Cement. Sets in Frost, and Hardens Stone or Brick- 
work.—RAwnDALt’s Stone Co., Kentish Town-road, N.W. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities! with the 
reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Gedo from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street. Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONY .—The Stone 


from these Cuarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,’”’ and is of a 
very crystal.ine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on aaa to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


ee 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Bounnemoutra.—For house, stables, lodge, &c., at Can- 
ford Cliffs, Bournemouth, for Colonel ©. Mercier. Mr. 
Reginald G@. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., Arcade Chambers, 
Bournemouth, architect :— 


Hoare, W. _... a £5,18L 0 1658 
George and Harding ae me 4,625 0 0 
Hammerton and White... xe 4,465 10 2 
Hayward, Penton, and Hayward... 4,152 3 7 
Buckingham, E:, and Son, Win- - 
chester 8,992 17 0 


Rest of ‘Bournemouth. 
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BournemoutTu.—For schools, Gladstone-road, Bos- 
combe, Bournemouth, for the Bournemouth and District 


School Extension Committee. Mr. R. G. Pinder, 
F.R.1.B.A., Arcade-chambers, Bournemouth, architect :— 
Hayward, Penton, and Hayward.,. £2,139 0 0 
Kitcher Bros.... ond ves oy 2,031 0 0 
George and Harding 1,997 0 0 
Jenkins and Son .., Sie 1,794 0 0 
Hoare, W. (accepted) ace 1,535 0 0 


All of Bournemouth. 


Bovuryemouts. — For schools, Malmesbury Park, 
Bournemouth, for the Bournemouth and District School 
Extension Committee. R.G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., Arcade- 
chambers, Bournemouth, architect :— 


Kitcher Bros.... on Sy we £2,825 0 0 
Hayward, Penton, and Hayward 2,335 0 0 
Abley and Cowley, Salisbury 2,224 0 0 
Hoare, W. ... Ag 3 coe 1,948 10 0 
George and Harding (accepted) ... 1,911 0 0 


Rest of Bournemouth. 


Batrersra.—For providing a coal lift at the Mantua- 
road School, for the London School Board :— 
Smith and Stevens (accepted) £54 0 0 


Bow, E.—For extra cloakroom accommodation at 
Fairfield-road School, for the London School Board :— 


Gregar and Son... oa £194 0 0 
Neil, W. ... “o 189 0 0 
Atherton and Latta 157 0 O 
Gibb and Co. ... ae we “ 157 0 0 
Robey, J. T. (accepted) ae ae 152 0 0 


Bristou.—For the construction of a gasometer of 5% 
million cubic feet at Barton Hill, for the Bristol Gas 
Company :— 

Aird and Sons, Lambeth (accepted). 


Bristou.—For providing and fitting up machinery at 
the workhouse laundry at Stapleton, for the Bristol Board 
of Guardians :— 


Bradford, T., and Co.... a «» , £16 0 0 
Baker, W., Bristol ... can a 499 18 0 
Strong, H. O., Bristol (accepted) ... 459 0 0 


Busney.—For the carrying out of sewage outfall and 
disposal works for the Watford Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. Urban A. Smith, C.E., Victoria-street, 
8.W., engineer :— 


Dickson, J., St. Alban’s ... see etytee 40 
Jackson, J., Plaistow aes ite 7,537 0 0 
Neave, J., Forest Hill a ee 7,538 0 0 
Turner, T., Ltd., Watford... sts 6,801 16 4 
Cooke, B., and Co., Battersea . 6,447 6 8 
Wingrove, J. T., Northampton .., 5,749 0 0 
Dupont, F., Colchester (accepted) * 5,788 6 3 


* Corrected total. 


Carpirr.—For relaying the sewer in Corporation-road, 
for the town council :— 


Ridley, T. D.... bas as wt £1,706 0 0 
Pearson, J. C... Aas ae 1,627 10 0 
Aland. Hila cas oo at teeee 1 AOL O 
Gregory ro eae A = 1,294 12 10 
Strachan aT eve oe 1,240 0 0 
Rees, T. ie cat 1,029 5 0 
Ashley, F. (accepted) 996 0 0 


Douruam.—For the erection “of two shops and eight- 
roomed house, &c., at Stanley, Co. Durham, for Mr. W. 
Aynsley. Messrs. John Smith and Son, Shotley Pridge, 
Co. Derham, architects. Excavator, bricklayer, and 
mason and carpenter, and joiners’ quantities only by Mr. 
George Bell, 69, Collingwood-street, Newcastle-o a-Tyne, 
buidding and quantity surveyor :— 


Excayator, Bricklayer, and Mason :— 
Brown, H., and Co., Newcastle ... £1,016 4 11 


Routledge, A., Armfield Plain aon 790 0 0 
Johnson, W., Flint Hill (accepted)... 736 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner :— 
Brown, H., and Co., Newcastle ... 845 14 3 
Heslop, J. T., Dipton... ats 639 0 0 
Mordue, T., Dipton (accepted ees 619 10 0 
Gopatmina. — For the erection of works of main 
drainage, for the town council :— 

Botterill, W. J., Cannon-street... £20,115 0 0 
Neave, J., Forest Hill .., ea 15,48l 0 0 
Kavenagh, S8., Surbiton .., “= 14,853 11 0 
Facey, R. R., Taunton ... aes 14,056 10 0 
Cooke. B., Battersea ade ae 13,990 0 0 
Cunliffe, W., Kingston -on-« 

Thames ... ane aa ae 13,747 11 0 
Peters, P., Horsham “3 ay 12,100 0 0 
Morgan, Isted, and Morgan, 

Southampton .., ad os 10,486 0 0 


Gopatminec,—For alterations to the town hall, for the 
corporation :— 
Humphries (accepted). 
Lanpport.—For additions to the Bedford Hotel, for 
Messrs. Pike, Spicer, and Co. :— 


Jones, H., Portsmouth .. wee, £2,160120 0 
Light, W. R. and C.; Landport ... 2,045 0 0 
Scammell and Dowdell, Landport 1,910 0 0 
Corke, J. H., Southsea (accepted) 1,790 0 0 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding and extending the Bedford 
Institute, Spitalfields. for the Bedford Institute Com- 
mittee (Society of Friends). Mr. Rutland Saunders, 


F.8.1., 6, Bishopsgate, Without, E.C., architect. Quan- 

tities by Mr. Walter C. Phillips :— 
Ashby Bros. ... an rs «. £7,780 0 0 
Hall, Beddall .. Rae hes ae 7,500 0 0 
Woodward and Co.... 7,899 0 0 
Prestigeand Co. ... eve one 7,390 0 0 
Colls and Son... +0 Are ie 7,278 0 0 
Lawrance and Sons ... 00 xp 7,134 0 0 
Mattock Bros. _ ate coe 7,133 0 0 
Jerrard, 8. J. (accepted) ... ses 7,069 0 0 


Lonpnoy.—For ventilating appliances at the Daniel 
Lambert Hotel, Ludgate-hill, E.C., for Mr. R. H. 
Barnes. Messrs. Dickinson and Paterson, 5, John- 
street, Adelphi, architects :— 

Blackman Ventilating Co., Fore-street, Oity (accepted). 


Loypon.—For St. Bride’s Foundation Institute, Bride- 
arity rial Mr. Robert C. Murray, 1, Racquet-court, E.C., 
architect :— 


Dove Bros. ... aa eps -. £20,875 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood .. “A 19,949 0 0 
Holland and Hannen we ans 19,839 0 0 
Collis and Sons 2 at oe 19,833 0 0 
Smith and Co. med ace ons 18,946 0 0 
Mills, J. tes «8 nae ow 18,799 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E...  .. .. 18,587 0 0 
Grover, J., and Sons a ie 18,488 0 0 
Brass, W., and Sons a ‘a 17,973 0 0 
Lonetoy, Starrs.—For the erection of a boundary wall 
in Trentham-road, for the town council :— 
Bailey, P. (accepted)... = eo. £299 14 0 


Mareats.—For the erection of three cottages for 
Yoakley’s Charity. Edward Saunders and Son, F.S.I., 
6, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C., architects. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. W. C. Phillips:— 

Brown, J.,and Son ... as oss, 2900 O.A0 
Paramor and Sons (accepted) 8% 0 0 


Mittwatt, E.—For providing at the British-street 
School, Millwa’l, a lean-to covering in the boys’ play- 
ground, for the London School Board :— 


Gregar and Son mee ot £204 -0 0 
Atherton and Latta .., see ee 181 0 0 
Robey, J.T. ... AY: sas) tue 175 0 0 
Gibband Co. ... ae ra Pra Cy a | it) 
Neil, W. (accepted) ... ss ove 74 00 


Monrteomery.—For the construction of conduit works 
and the supply of standpipes, for the waterworks com- 
mittee of the town council :— 

Griffiths, Oswestry (accepted). 
(In lieu of tender from T. H. George, withdrawn since 
acceptance.) 


PrymoutH.—For erection of convalescent home at 
Tamerton Foliott, near Plymouth, for Dr, C. A, Hingston. 
Meee Ing and Lister, Plymouth, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 


Shellabear, G. a4 eae coe, 4,549 0-0 
Jinkin, W. T.... ose inc ove 4,590 0 0 
Palk and Partridge ... We oe) 4,282) Ov 
Finch, J. sae er abe “5 4,055 0 0 
Lapthorne and Goad see ead 3,944 10 0 
Berry, J.P. ... ie aad ss 3,774 18 6 
Lethbridge, A. R., and Son nat 8,697 10 0 
Millman, 8., Tamerton (accepted) 8,454 10 0 


Rest of Plymouth. 


Satz, Coesuire.—For the alterations and additions of 
St. Anne’s Church Schools. Mr. John Lowe, Manchester, — 
architect :— 

Smith, J., Sale (accepted)... £1,450 0 0 
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HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—‘“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 


covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for 


ublic buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


Railway Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear~ Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Schools, &¢, Stratford, Col 
§ : Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks ’ grave Road 
tations. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method-Stratford, Sal 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefiel Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, §8t. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church 8t. Jude’s 
Aldgate * Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrin Mersey Tunnel Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester andsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road = Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate : 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton — Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place Hospitals, 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 
New Street  Cheddington Leyel Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy« 
Banbury Cheetham Hill am Leyton ¢ (Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newceastle-on< Orphan Work- lum 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich In~ 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Level mary 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfleld Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster _—_ Clifton Grantham incoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School — Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe __ Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road iddlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhaven County Lunatia 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 
Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Lang Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets ry 
ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Chur: ath Northfield 
Bletchley Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
eg sities Dey brook 2 hep Pianchestor e anes hea Lib a Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham Street Hospital 
enholme olyhe anchester, Ex~ Salis Waterloo Bush 
Bombay, India Derby Homerton change’ Seething Lane Liverpool Dublin, Island WINDSOR | CASTLE, Government 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste Bridge Offices, London School B oard, &c., and 
Bowdon Central Drighlington § Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin, Ship in many Hundreds of Public and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street Private Buildings in Great Britain 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne = Dublin Royal and Ireland. 
Broadfield Dundee | Keighley Milihill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks Descriptive Circulars, with Prices sent on 
Broad Street Ealing Common Kemble Junction Milverton mingham West End Lane Dundalk application. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1899. 


“THE COUNCIL BROADWAY.” 


#K OR a long time past we have heard much 

ofthe ‘Council Broadway,” but during 
the last two weeks we have heard even more 
than a great many expected. With the 
varlous schemes that haye been submitted 
for the Strand to Holborn improvement will 
- always be closely associated the “ better- 
ment’’ principles of the London Qounty 
Council, the last phase of which was so pro- 
minently brought before the public in the 
report of the Parliamentary and Improve- 
ments Committees, which was discussed at 
such length by our municipal government 
a fortnight ago. The taxation of ground 
landlords throughout the County of London 
is but the extension of the ‘betterment ” 
area to its utmost limits. 

It is already a matter of history that the 
proposals of the Committees were, that if, 
instead of acquiring any property within the 
‘limits of deviation,” the Council should 
leave the same in the hands of the owner, 
then the owner of such property should con- 
tribute 50 per cent. of the enhanced value 
or special benefits conferred upon. it. This 
50 per cent., if appears, is proposed to be 
““secured by way of charge,” and the value 
to be assertained by an arbitrator, with 
power for the owner to ‘‘redeem such 
charge.” In the preamble to the report it 
was stated that the Council had been advised 
that the enhanced values or special benefits 
conferred on property by new streets would 
in no case amount to any sum approaching 
one-half the net cost of the street. The noxt 
recommendation appears to us most fair, 

provided ‘‘ betterment,” irrespective of 
““area,” is adopted, as it ought to be, as 
the right and proper means of raising the 
necessary funds for street improvements 
in the future—namely, the taking ‘into 
account in assessing compensation” of all 
improvements that have been made since the 
22nd July last, ‘‘ when the scheme was made 
public.” Itis well known to many of our 
readers that where land or property is 
thought to be ‘‘ scheduled” by a public body, 
to be acquired for public use, there has 
been a strong temptation for the owner to 
“‘improye”’ the property, and thus enhance 
the yalue obtainable as compensation. We 
have nothing to do now with the arguments 
for or against betterment, but we do think 
that the public pocket should not be drained 
upon to compensate for what has been only 
created for the purpose of compensation. 
It is some satisfaction, however, that this 
class of speculator is sometimes caught in 
the toils of his own net, for we have heard 
of buildings still standing in this Metropolis 
which were erected in order that they might 
be bought by public money to be pulled 
down. 

The third recommendation of the Com- 
mittees, which was adopted with an addition 
in the form of an amendment, suggests the 
new and wider area of ‘‘betterment,” to 
which we have already referred. In this it is 
advocated that a moiety of the cost of the 
improvement should be paid out of ‘‘any 
new rate to be imposed by Parliament on the 
Metropolis as a Land Values Improvement 
fate, to be charged as in the nature of a 
land-tax in respect of the ground values of 
property within the County of London” ; such 
rate, it was mentioned in the report, should 
be charged upon the owner, and not be 
capable of being made ‘‘ the subject of con- 
tract, so as to shift the incidence thereof.” 
With a view to the introduction by the 
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Government of a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject in the ensuing session, the Committees 
recommended that a communication should 
be made to the Local Government Board. 
These recommendations, with instructions to 
the Parliamentary Committee to embody ina 
separate Bill provisions for creating an ‘‘im- 
provement rate or charge on owners of 
property,” to create a moiety for the cost of 
the ‘‘ Council Broadway,” were adopted by 
the London County Council after a lengthy 
discussion at their meeting on the 8th inst. 

The legal advisers of the Council seem to 
have pointed out that ‘‘ the charge” cannot 
be imposed upon owners of ground values of 
property within the County of London by 
private Bill, but must rest on a public Bill, 
and that the Bill to be promoted by the 
Council relating to the ‘‘ Council Broadway ” 
should contain a provision that if any such 
Land Values Improvement Rate were created 
by Parliament next session, a sum not ex- 
ceeding an annuity—to be calculated, and to 
be equal, on the £3 per cent. tables payable 
half-yearly for a term of 60 years, to a sum 
of £1,123,000—might be charged upon and 
raised out of such Land Values Improvement 
fate, in respect of the cost of this scheme, 
Such rate, it is estimated, would have to be at 
least one penny anda fifthin the pound on the 
estimated ground values of the Metropolis. 

It is not for us to deal here with the pro- 
babilities of the suggestions being acceptable 
to the present Government ; itis well known 
that “betterment” was not looked upon 
with a favourable eye by the last Parlia- 
ment, and no one can surmise the fate of the 
present, and enlarged, scheme. Nor do we 
pretend to anticipate what will be the exact 
course taken by the Council—whether they 
will adopt the introduction of a Government 
measure, as recommended by the Committees, 
a private Bill, as embodied in the amend- 
ment, or both. Let it suffice to point out the 
absolute necessity for the speedy construc- 
tion of a new street from the Strand to 
Holborn. How it is to be paid for is a 
public, more than an architectural, problem ; 
but how the street, when formed, is to be 
developed, is a matter that concerns the 
architect, and so important did the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
consider the subject, that he devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his address at the opening 
of the present session to the consideration of 
the subject. 

It will be remembered that the proposed 
‘* Council Broadway ” is to be a street 100ft. 
in width, running from St. Mary-le-Strand 
northward to High Holborn at a point 
exactly opposite Southampton-row. At the 
Strand end the road diverges east and west, 
Holywell-street disappears in the widening 
of the Strand, Blackmore-street and White 
Hart-street are widened, and at a point 
where Sardinia-street now stands it is pro- 
posed to forma circus. Four large buildings 
are partly or wholly destroyed, the Electric 
Lighting Works in Sardinia-street, the Board 


| school in Vere-street, and the Olympic and 


Globe Theatres. 

Commeating upon the proposal, Mz. 
MacVicar Anderson drew attention to the 
“happy thought which ought to conduce to 
the convenience of the public” in the 
divergence of the traffic from the north to 
the east and west at the southern extremity 
of the proposed street, instead of discharging 
it at a single point in the busy thoroughfare 
of the Strand. ‘‘ The expediency, liowever,” 
he said, ‘‘of laying out the street on the 
central axis of a line drawn northward from 
the centre cf St. Mary-le-Strand appears to 
be open to doubt. The Church of St. Mary 
was designed, as we know, to ba viewed from 
the west and east, notably the former, where 
it forms so charming a feature in the streot 
architecture of London; and from an artistic 
point of view itis questionable whether it is 
wise to make it the central feature of a 
northern thoroughfare, to which it would 
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present a frontage not designed for such a 
purpose, with the tower and steeple to one 
side instead of being in the centre of the 
vista from the north.’’ There is much in 
the suggestion that Somerset House should 
form the central feature, that will meet the 
approyal of all architects. 

The improvement of the thoroughfares of 
this Metropolis, with a view of relieving the 
congested and ever-increasing traffic, is a 
subject of vast importance to architects and 
citizens alike, and the President did well to 
remind the Institute and individual archi- 
tects of the responsibility upon their shoulders 
in endeayouring to ‘‘ educate public taste 
by adorning a public thoroughfare,” re- 
sponsibility not to clients only, but to the 
public also, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ such buildings 
cannot by any possibility remain inoporatiye, 
they must exercise some influence for good 
or for evil on the minds of men, and in 
proportion as they inspire by truth and 
purity, and create correspondingly elevating 
emotions, are they entitled to rank as works 
of architecture. Apply this test to one of 
the most important modern thoroughfares in 
London.” 

The problem of rehousing the artisans 
displaced by the demolition of property to 
form new streets isa graye one, which has 
no doubt received fully the consideration of 
the Council, and we are informed that with 
the exception of 470 whose work and occupa- 
tions necessitate their being rehoused on 
the spot, and of 800 whom itis necessary to 
rehouse within a mile of their present resi- 
dence, it is contemplated to remove 1,800 of 
the working class population to the suburbs, 
& provision which helps to relieve over- 
crowded London, and permits of a healthier 
mode of living. 

The estimated cost of this scheme is—for 
the remoyal of Holywell-street and con- 
struction of the new street, £1,870,000; the 
widening of Blackmore street and White 
Hart-street, £130,500; the widening of 
Wych-street, £25,500, making a total of 
£2,026,000. With such large sums of public 
money at stake, it is for architects as a body 
to see that uniformity and harmony are exer- 
cised in the carrying out of the architectural 
treatment of a thoroughfare that should be 
one of the finestin the world. It would not be 
correct to say that such opportunities had 
never occurred before, when weremember what 
might have been done with Northumberland 
and Shaftesbury Avenues. Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson reminded his hearers that so noble 
a thoroughfare as that contemplated by the 
Council would afford a worthy field for the 
display of architectural skill; and, referring 
to the power required by the Council to con- 
trol the architectural elevation of the new 
street, he said that, should this mean that 
the control is to be real—and not visionary, 
as in the case of Northumberland ayenue— 
and that it is to be exercised by persons com- 
petent to deal with the subject, we may 
regard the proposal with satisfaction. It is 
most sincerely to be hoped that the Council 
will leave the responsibility of the approval 
of the designs in the most competent hands 
—indeed, it appears to us that such an im- 
portant question as the approval of designs 
tor such a thoroughfare through the heart of 
this vast city should be left to a small repre- 
sentative committee of the greatest architects 
of the age, and that such a committee—say, 
of three (the smaller the batter)—should be 
drawn from the ranks of the Royal Academi- 
cians and the Royal Inatitute of British 
Architects. 

In designing the buildings for the World’s 
Fair of Chicago, the American architects 
employed have endeavoured, without sinking, 
their individuality, to attain a harmonious. 
whole, under the directing hand of one, 
leading architect. This principle appears to. 
us to be one that, in a measure, should bo. 
adopted in such a national undertaking as 
the ‘* Council Broadway.” All architects 
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obtaining commissions to erect buildings 
upon sites bordering upon the new street, 
should submit their designs to the criticism 
and direction of the representative com- 
mittee we have suggested; then, after con- 
sultation with them, and following the 
probably good advice they would receive, we 
could reasonably expect to have streets with 
buildings, while devoid of monotony, har- 
monising its entire length, instead of a con- 
glomeration of structures, asin Shaftesbury- 
avenue, which, the President of the Institute 
suggested, created no emotions in a cultured 
mind other than those of irritation and dis- 
gust. ‘Buildings they are, certainly— 
architecture they are not.” 

May we look to the Council themselves to 
lead the way in the true artistic improvement 
of our streets? It is hoped we may, for it is 
no secret that in years to come a Council of 
the future may choose to erect in Council 
Broadway an hdtel de ville worthy of so 
powerful a body. It is well known that the 

resent offices of the Council are quite 
inadequate for the staff required to carry on 
the many duties ofthis body. There cannot 
be many more years of delay before London 
has a town hall. When almost every 
provincial town throughout the kingdom can 
boast of such a building, it is strange that 
London has to do without; but this is not 
the only anomaly that the Metropolis suffers 
from. When it does come, let us hope that 
the county hall and offices may form a build- 
ing of no mean architectural merit, and be 
the keynote for the harmony of the Council 
Broadway. 

Oe 2 


DIVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


4 bees important statutory provision that a 
building devoted to commercial purposes 
should not have an unrestricted space of 
more than a certain cubical capacity is not 
very clearly understood, if we are to judge 
from the frequent instances in which the law 
has been broken or tested. Every now and 
again we hear of summonses being taken 
out against builders of premises who have 
exceeded the limit of  216,000c.ft. in 
respect of buildings of the warehouse class, 
the contention raised in reply being that 
the building came within the class 
of dwelling - houses. The question has 
usually turned on the meaning to be 
attached to subsection 4 of the 27th 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
where it is laid down that << every warehouse 
or other building used either wholly or in part 
for the purpose of trade or manufacture, 
containing more than 216,000c.ft., shall be 
divided by party-walls in such manner that 
the contents of each division thereof shall not 
exceed the above-mentioned number of cubic 
feet.” Now, it is obvious that the question 
rests upon the meaning of the words “ or 
other building used either wholly or in part 
for the purpose of trade,”’ &e., a phrase which 
is wide and elastic enough to include a vast 
number of buildings that are not certainly 
warehouses, but are used partly for trade 
and partly for dwelling purposes. A lawyer 
would have no scruple in including in this 
category every kind of business or shop pre- 
mises where the building contained only 
one floor as a shop, and all the other floors 
as dwelling rooms, and we cannot be sur- 
prised that Mr. Vaughan, the other day, 
decided that certain extension of business 
premises, additions to Messrs. Shoolbred's 
Tottenham Court-road establishment, came 
under the above section of the Act. The 
circumstances of that case we haye already 
reported (page 654). Here was an important 
building in Grafton-street of eight stories, 
87ft. in height, the total cubical contents of 
which were 272,800ft., exclusive of the stair- 
caye, which added 16,656ft. An iron and 
concrete floor at the fourth floor level 
divided the building, it would appear, hori- 
zontally, the contents of the rooms above the 


floor being 62,087ft.; but this floor of iron 
and concrete was pierced by four openings 
for lifts besides the staircase. The basement 
is to be used for packing goods, the ground 
floor as a shop; but the upper floors are 
intended to be occupied as dining-rooms, 
scullery, and kitchen offices. The chief 
question in this case is whether a horizontal 
division by a fireproof floor constitutes a 
proper ‘‘ party-wall” or an equivalent to one 
between the lower and upper portions. If 
we deduct 62,087, the cubical contents of the 
upper rooms, from the total 272,800ft., it 
leayes 210,713c.ft., which is within the 
statutory limit, and it has been assumed 
that, therefore, the building conforms to the 
requirements. We haye here an important 
point brought again to the notice of the pro- 
fession, whether a building divided by a 
fireproof floor is equal to one divided by a 
vertical or party-wall. We hear that it was 
decided some years ago in the affirmative in 
connection with a previous building carried 
out by this firm. 

A large number of buildings in towns, 
especially in London, are what we may call 
‘‘ composite ”’—that is, erected for the purpose 
of more than one occupation or business. 
In the City we have large structures built 
primarily for offices, let in flats, but having 
retail shops and stores on the ground-floor and 
basement, and above offices, bedroom accom- 
modation, kitchens, and lavatories. Broad- 
street, Lothbury, Cornhill, Cannon-street, 
Chancery-lane, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
are filled with buildings of this composite 
kind, as they are found to be more remunera- 
tive owing to the heavy ground-rents. We 
cannot place these buildings in the category 
of warehouses; they are mainly residential, 
but the basements and ground-floor stories 
often contain a large quantity of com- 
bustible goods. Is it carrying out the 
intention of the Act to construct a fireproof 
floor of iron and concrete between the shops 
and the premises above, with the intention 
that each division should not exceed the 
216,000c.ft.? —or should more frequent 
party-walls be built through the whole 
block vertically? This is one of the ques- 
tions raised. If the law only takes cog- 
nisance of two distinct kinds of buildings— 
warehouses and dwelling-houses—and leaves 
the composite building, such as we haye 
described, out altogether, then we can under- 
stand why so many buildings of the latter 
class are not interfered with, and why build- 
ings may be half warehouses and the other 
and upper half dwellings. But this obviously 
is not the intention, for the same section 
provides that separate sets of chambers 
tenanted by different persons shall be 
divided so far as they adjoin vertically by 
party-walls, and so far as they adjoin hori- 
zontally by fireproof floors, when such sets 
exceed 3,600sq.ft. The horizontal division, 
then, is not unrecognised in these cases, nor 
does it appear that it is in the case of the 
composite class of buildings named, for the 
horizontal fireproof floor was, if we mistake 
not, decided to be equal to a party-wall in a 
case brought before the magistrates some 
years ago. Subsection 4 of section 27 is, as 
we have said, elastic enough to include the 
composite class of buildings; but then it 
may be argued that the section only applies 
to buildings intended for warehouses, as 
nothing is said about dwelling-rooms—that 
is to say, it applies to a warehouse that may 
be only partially used for the purposes of 
trade or manufacture. The clause at least is 
not so clear as it might be, as it should 
distinctly define how much of the warehouse 
accommodation or floors for goods or storage 
should be permitted in a giyen building to 
make it a warehouse under the Act. The 
term ‘‘wholly or in part” is ambiguous, 
for it implies that if only one floor or room of 
a building is used for trade or manufacture, 
and the other floors be dwelling rooms or 
offices, the section is to take effect, and there- 


fore that every block of offices or residential — 
chambers is amenable to the limitation if 
any portion, however small, is used for 
trade. At any rate there is a great difficulty 
in ascertaining where a building of a compo- 
site kind exceeding the statutory cubical 
capacity is really exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act, and it is upon this ground 
that an amendment is called for. The clauses 
in the Consolidation Bill proposed . except 
certain buildings, and the L.C.C. in its 
General Powers Act may, if satisfied on the 
superintending architect’s report, and that of 
the chief officer of the fire brigade, that larger 
dimensions are necessary for the purpose of 
trade or manufacture, not involving the 
use of inflammable materials, and that 
arrangements for lessening danger from fire 
are made—may consent to larger dimensions, 
but in no case is the building to haye a. 
greater cubic capacity than 450,000ft., or be 
above 60ft.in height. We do not complain, 
however, of the limit already in force for 
warehouses, but for other buildings of a 
composite character the clause as it now 
stands is vexatious. The party-wall division 
is unquestionably a safer mode of preventing 
the spread of fire than the horizontal fire- 
proof floor, although there are circumstances 
which render the latter kind of division 
essential in all buildings occupied partly by 
trade and partly for habitation. Large hotels 
with shops on the ground floor and large 
blocks of flats let out for shops on the same 
floor are instances which require the hori- 
zontal division of space, of course without 
any openings for lifts. 

One question having a decided consequence 
in all future buildings of this kind has been 
raised in this case, and the profession will 
wait with interest the result of the appeal 
that has been granted to Messrs. Shoolbred. 
What is a warehouse? is the question that 
has to be settled once for all. It may seem 
strange that after so many years of building 
in London since the year this clause was 
framed (the 18 and 19 of Victoria) builders 
and architects should be so continually 
making mistakes, and itis also strange that 
buildings are allowed to be commenced, and 
far advanced, before irregularities are dis- 
covered. In this instance the application was 
made for a building of the dwelling-house 
class; plans were submitted with walls of 
the required schedule thickness, and it seems 
curious at least that the mistake was not 
pointed out at this early stage, before the 
building was commenced. 


VV———O EE? 


‘WHAT HAVE WE TO DO WITH 
THE BEAUTY OF LONDON P” 


Tee London School Board had a discus- 

sion last week on the design for the 
extension of their offices on the Embank- 
ment. Their architect considers that, to 
complete the proposed long frontage in @ 
satisfactory way, a tower is absolutely 
necessary ; and he proposes to make it 
useful as well as beautiful. The Works 
Committee of the Board had approyed it, 
and the great majority of speakers were in 
favour of it; but, on a division, the matter 
was referred back to the Committee for 
further consideration. The alleged reason 
for objecting to the tower was its cost, which 
is estimated at the moderate sum of £3,000, 
out of the total expense of £220,000. The 
mover of the amendment to reject it alleged 
that at ratepayers’ meetings this clock-tower 
would be ‘‘ flung in their faces,” and a sup- 
porter of it said ‘‘they were asked to spend 
this money so as not to impair the beauty of 
London. What had they to do with the 
beauty of London?” 

We agree with the last speaker that it is a 
monstrous thing for him, or anyone like him, 
to ‘‘ have to do with the beauty of London.” 
It is a blot on our civilisation that anything 
noble or admirable should lie at the mercy 
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of the pennywise and the pettifogging. Unfit 
to decide on questions of art, they are equally 
unfit to be trusted with matters of educa- 
tion. It is they—always eager for the half- 
pence that can be picked out of the gutter, 
and always incapable of seeing the sovereigns 
that might be gained in cleaner places—who 
haye done so much to make national educa- 
tion a curse instead of a blessing. It is they 
and their class, with its inborn want of 
imagination, who impose, or seek to impose, 
one dead uniform type of training on millions 
of children, each with his own special apti- 
tudesand tastesand capabilities—the training 
that qualifies a boy to become a junior clerk. 
They have turned out half a world-full of 
junior clerks, till every advertisement for 
one is answered by hundreds, almost 
thousands. They have brought junior clerks 
and senior clerks almost to the verge of 
starvation, and the pressing problem with 
wiser men is how to undo their handiwork ? 
Here, at the same moment, we see everything 
like workmanship declining or threatening 
to decline for -want of able workers. 
Germany is beating us in technical thorough- 
ness, France, and even Japan, in artistic 
thoroughness, and America in invention and 
power of adaptation. England must match 
and oyer-match them, unless she is to sink 
into a second Holland. It is time, indeed, 
to set up technical schools, and to make art 
schools into a more real power than they 
have ever been yet, or before long even the 
pettifogger will feel the pinch—in the only 
sensitive part of him—his pocket. In the 
mean time let him at least keep out of the 
way. The times do not need him, any more 
than they need the miserable legion of un- 
employed clerks which his obtuseness has 
produced. They need the workman, and the 
art workman, and both workmanship and art 
workmanship have ranged themselves in all 
past ages, where they are likely to range 
themselves in all future ones—round the art 
of building. ‘‘ What have we—the London 
School Board—to do with the beauty of 
. London?” It is the utterance of a man 
talking in his sleep—a Rip Van Winkle who 
will be roused by-and-by. ‘‘ You haye 
everything to do with it,’’is the answer of 
those who are awake. ‘‘ You have to pre- 
serve it where it comes in your way, you have 
to train up children who can appreciate it 
and add to it. You have trained enough 
starvation clerks; open your eyes and see 
whit you may learn to better purpose.” 

So much for the type of mind, or of mind- 
lessness, which cannot realise that those 
who are to succeed in the arts ought to grow 
up amidst artistic surroundings. It doles 
cut, to every child alike, a little reading, a 
htt'e writing, and a little arithmetic, and 
thinks that these things—and these alone— 
are the ‘‘ rudiments of education.” It 
starts with a sort of vague belief that nobody, 
in the good time coming, will need skilled 
hands or strong sinews. It tacitly assumes 
that when people everywhere know some- 
thing about words and something about 
figures, Nature will kindly give them all 
they want, without any need for manual 
exertion. The working man is to cease. 
His descendants will be superior to the 
necessity for labour. The human race will 
write or lecture, or sit at desks on four- 
legged stools, keeping accounts, and in this 
way they will get a genteel living. No one 
will be degraded by haying to lay bricks, or 
to work stone, or to shape timber. Educa- 
tion will do away with the mechanical trades. 
There will be a millennium of black coats 
and chimneypot hats, and we shall all belong 
to the lower middle classes. That is the 
vision of delight which dances unsteadily 
before the dreamers who “have nothing to 
do with the beauty of London.” It is a 
vision that can never be realised. Now, as 
of old, it is hard labour to make bricks, hard 
labour to carry them, hard labour to lay 
hem ; and yet houses will not spring up by 


themselves, though the whole population 
had the training of a senior wrangler. Now 
and always, as far as human foresight can 
discern, the majority of men will need 
physical strength and mechanical skill. The 
three R’s will not save them: in the sweat of 
their brow they must earn their bread. 

It is the great merit of the artist that he 
sees this fact, andis prepared to deal with it. 
It was never his ideal to take all men out of 
flannel jackets and put them all into shoddy 
coats. His notion of elevating the masses is 
not to turn the top of the working class into 
the bottom of the trading class—to make the 
carpenter into a small shopkeeper, and the 
mason into a jerry builder. He sees—what 
the anti-artist cannot see—that there isa 
limit to this kind of thing. If he is a 
Radical, he is such a Radical as Felix Holt, 
who did not think that the chief end of 
man was to have three steps to his door, and 
a brass knocker above them. He is sure 
that a workman may be just as good, just as 
cultured, and just as refined as anyone else, 
and that he may become so through the work 
he hasto do. He would raise him now as he 
was raised in former times, by making him, 
in his own sphere, an artist. He would 
show him how to do his work in such style 
that all educated people shall admire and be 
in sympathy with it. He has made up his 
mind that the amount of respect due toa 
man ought to depend on what he is, and not 
on where he is, and, being quite sure about 
this, it does not trouble him that a large part 
of the human race will always have to be 
where—or not very far from where—the 
best of the working class is at present. 
Thus the artist’s is a practical ideal, 
while the anti-artist’s is not. It is 
so, even from the commercial point of 
view. The anti-artist’s notion of elevating 
a child is to put him out of his own rank into 
what the popular prejudice of his day counts 
as the rank above it. For a little while, this 
may succeed. One mechanic’s child, or a 
hundred such, may rise—if 1t is a rise—to be 
clerks or tradesmen, and may find themselves 
earning more money so than their fathers 
did before them. But this process cannot 
go on for ever. When many, or most, 
mechanics’ children come to attempt it, the 
profits fall, and the end is that they gain less 
money and have heavier expenses than if 
they had remained in the rank from which 
they set out. The world is not calling for 
more clerks or more tradesmen. But it is 
calling for better work, for more inventive 
work, and for moreartistic work. For these 
things it offers better pay, as well as more 
personal consideration. In producing them 
lies the hope of the English working class. 
To train its children so that they may be fit 
to produce them is a most urgent duty of 
English School Boards, and they cannot be 
trained to any purpose amongst starved, 
sordid, scamped surroundings. The art 
workman, if he is ever to come near his full 
stature, must grow up from childhood 
amongst beautiful things. His schools 
should be beautiful within, his cities beauti- 
ful without. It is only in such surroundings 
that admirable work, on any large scale, has 
ever been done. And now, when by the 
labour of generations, and the expenditure 
of millions, something has been accomplished 
towards making our greatest city beautiful 
once more, there are actually managers of 
public education who cannot so much as let 
it be. They are told that they will destroy 
the beauty of that riverside terrace which 
has been shaped into some picturesqueness, 
and which has many possibilities of more, 
and they grunt outin reply, ‘‘ What have we 
to do with the beauty of London?” i 

We come to an aspect of the case which 
even Mr. Pennywise may open his eyes to. 
He has, or professes to have, a terrible dread 
of the ratepayers. They are a long-suffering 
race; but once in a while they do stand up 
and kick when the burdens laid on them are 


more than they can bear. Waste and folly 
are the things that crush them down; and 
for waste and folly the round world does not 
hold the match of Mr. Pennywise. Take the 
case of the very building under discussion, 
the School Board offices on the Thames 
Embankment. Thousands of pounds have 
already been spent to make it architectural. 
Consistent penny-wisdom would have kept 
it, from first to last, as plain as a pikestaff, 
and would have saved all thismoney. But 
penny-wisdom never is consistent. So it 
begins by aiming at an architectural work. 
It takes a great deal of trouble, and goes to 
a great deal of expense—an expense borne 
by the ratepayers—to produce such a work. 
Having produced it, the nscessity arises for 
enlarging it; and then penny-wisdom thinks 
that the idea of keeping it architectural had 
better be given up. It has spent thousands 
of pounds out of the rates to make the offices 
an artistic success; and then it proposes, as 
an economy, to do what will effectually 
destroy such success as has been attained. 
It coolly recommends that all these thousands 
should be wasted and go for nothing; and 
then it turns to the ratepayers and says, 
‘See what a friend you have in me! See 
what a saving I am going to effect! ” 
Penny-wisdom, such as this, runs more or 
less through all the public management of 
England, from the village vestry to the 
Treasury Bench. More than half the candi- 
dates for every office, high or low, seek 
support by promising to save sixpence in 
ways which will waste a shilling. Take one 
way, familiar enough to all contractors for 
public works. The Government decides, 
some year, on building a large structure,— 
say a barrack or a hospital,—to cost a 
£100,000 or so. It would look extrayagant 
to ask for all this money at once, and get 
the thing done. So, to make a show of 
economy, only a small vote on account is 
taken, perhaps for £10,000, and the works 
are begun. Next year another Government 
is in power, haying carried the elections by 
glowing promises of retrenchment; or the 
old Government remains, but is seized with 
a saying fit. No more money is voted that 
year or next. The frost gets into the un- 
finished brickwork; the water saps the un- 
drained foundations; the walls get pushed 
over by children and idlers; the hoardings 
and scaffolds decay, and are destroyed. 
When at last Parliament votes more money, 
the work which was paid for previously has 
become almost worthless, and the con- 
tractor makes heavy claims for toss of 
plant, and perhaps for loss of time. In 
one way or another, the first £10,000 is 
gone,—with nothing to show for it: and this 
1s what penny-wisdom counts as economy. 
Look at another case of the same sort, 
which occurred in the last generation, buf 
whose consequences may well be seen. 
The Houses of Parliament were just being 
begun. The Government of the day had 
appointed a distinguished commission of 
men eminent in geological knowledge and 
practical building to inquire into and report 
on all the principal building stones of the 
kingdom, so that the very best kind might 
be adopted for the great national work. 
After immense trouble and expense they 
issued their report—a very thorough and 
valuable one, and they recommended the 
Bolsover or Church Anston stone which has 
actually been used. How is it, then, that 
for more than thirty years past the masonry 
at the Houses of Parliament has been per- 
petually decaying? We owe it to the Penny- 
wise of the period. The quality of Bolsover 
stone, like that of most others, varies in 
different parts of the quarry. The best is 
admirable, and the worst is execrable. A 
clerk of works had been appointed, at a very 
moderate salary, to live at the quarry, and to 
make sure that only the best beds were sent 
up to London. But when the £150, or 
thereabouts, which was to be paid him yearly, 
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appeared in the Parliamentary estimates, 
some patriotic soul protested against it as a 
waste of public money. The Government 
were weak enough to yield; the clerk of 
works wus dismissed, and for his a e-long 
monument, that patriotic economist has the 
mouldering plinths and cornices of the Palace 
of Westminster. 

Such things may be done in Parliament. 
Our system of party government is an 
encouragement and a protection. to them, 
and electors haye to sit and see them done 
without being able to interfere. But it is 
not so on the London School Board, 
which has not, as yet, become a ger- 


vant too powerful for its masters. Those 
masters are the people of the metro- 
polis. Public improvements are their 


property, and have been paid for with their 
money. And when any servant of theirs 
boasts that it is no business of his to avoid 
spoiling these improvements, he is plainly 
above his work and unfit for his place. To 
ask, ‘“‘ What have I to do with the beauty of 
London ?” is to make it clear to everybody 
that London and he had better part. 


nr 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE ninth session of the Society of Architects 
was inaugurated on Tuesday afternoon by a 
meeting held at the Society’s rooms, St. Jamés’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. The President, Mr. Robert 
Walker, of Cork, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Ernest Day, of Worcester, Vice-President, pro- 
posed the adoption of the report of the Council, 
of which an abstract was published in our issue of 
the 28th ult., p. 588. He congratulated the 
members on the lucid and encouraging character 
of the report, and remarked that there wasa deficit 
of 15 guineas in a total income of £1,100; but it in- 
cluded several items of expenditure, such as those 
of incorporation, that could not recur, and there 
is a substantial balance of assets over liabilities, 
Mr. E. TrpMan, treasurer, seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. A vote of thanks 
to the donors to the library was proposed by the 
ex-president, Mr. W. H:> Srru-Samru, who re- 
marked that every year saw an improvement in 
the library, which was now well housed and 
arranged. He appealed for donations of ad- 
ditions tothe volumes from members and their 
friends. This was seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Frazer, of N ewcastle-on-Tyne, vice-president, 
and was agreed to. 
The following gentlemen were elected :—As 
an honorary member, Rev. John Edward Field, 
M.A., Benson Vicarage, Wallingford ; as 
members, Edward Coath Adams, 11, Great 
James’-street, W.C.; Philip Condy, 9, New- 
comen-street, S.E.; John Wordsworth Darwent, 
Ramstorth, Lcclesfield, Sheffield; Leonard 
James Kempster, 341, Strand, W.C. ; and Frank 
Lovell Lee, 14, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C, 
The Prestpent then delivered his 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Having acknowledged the honour conferred upon 
him by election to the chair for the third time, 
Mr. Walker paid a handsome tributed to the 
valuable services rendered by his immediate pre- 
decessor, Mr. Seth-Smith, and continued :-— 
Tn accepting the trust, I bring to the discharge 
of the duties involved a renewed confidence in 
the willingness of the Council and Officers to 
labour for, and in the loyalty of the members in 
promoting, such measures as we believe to be for 
the best interests of our profession, in relation to 
architectural art and practice, and in relation to 
the public whose interests we profess to conserve ; 
and this you have endeavoured to do, through 
evil and through good report, since the inception 
of the ‘* forward movement” which called you 
into existence as a society, and which movement 
you have supported and which you will continue 
to support, earnestly 
offensively, until the progressive bark is con- 
ducted safely into smooth waters: under the 
strong conviction that the measures which you 
seek to promulgate will develop true architectural 
art. AndI wish to add emphatically that the 
supporters of the ‘‘ Architects’ Education and 
Registration Bill” who number into the tens of 
hundreds inside and outside of this Society, only 
hope to participate in the advancement of archi- 
tectural art and practice which its passing will 


and persistently, but in-|f 


most certainly inaugurate, in common with those 
who, for the moment, regard it with apprehension 
or hostility, and whose numbers are, so far as 
our information enables us to form an opinion, a 
constantly diminishing minority. If there be 
any who indulge in the selfish hope of special 
and undue advantage arising from the passage of 
this Bill through Parliament (and rumour, from 
probably where the east wind rises, says there 
are such), it will prove to be a delusive and vain 
hope never to be realised; but the charge, if it 
ever were seriously made, may be dismissed as a 
weak device intended to injure the measure, and 
may be regarded as the creation of an unscientific 
imagination which never seeks for a foundation 
to build on. It is what lawyers call a construc- 
tive case, resting upon the same sort of basis as 
the castles in the air, which the boy in the Scotch 
song built on as he looked into the pufting low 
(fire), following the example of “ many mighty 
men’’; but in this case he is the prototype. 
Your council’s report contains a review of the 
past session’s work, and gives the statistics of 
your financial and numerical growth. Your 
printed proceedings give your secretary’s 
(Mr. Middleton) clear narrative description of 
the Society’s tour into Belgium last year. I 
regard these tours as times of learned leisure, 
where some with pencil and some with pencil 
and palette fix in their sketch- books excellences 
of plan, elevation, and grouping, beauties of 
form and colour, and effects of lights and shadows. 
On the last occasion that it was my privilege to 
address you from this chair, I suggested that the 
Architects’ Education and Registration Bill 
Committee, which was appointed in 1886 by a 
conference of delegates from the three kingdoms, 
should collect what had been written on both 
sides of the question it had in charge, elimi- 
nating irrelevant matter, and reissue it in the 
hope that it may reach the apathetic and in- 
different, and induce them to give the measure 
due consideration, and finally their support. This 
suggestion has not been acted on, and owing to 
the general desire that has been expressed for 
information as to the nature and present position 
of the measure, and the prospects which the out- 
look portends, it seems fitting that I should 
shortly refer to the objects of the Bill, and its 
method of dealing with acknowledged evil, as I 
fear many have never read it, and others, having 
read it, have forgotten its scope and the nature 
of its provisions. There is a saying in the North, 
whence many of our sturdiest plants in the arts, 
sciences, and literature have sprung, that ‘Ill 
weeds will up.’’? A condition precedent to 
eradicating them is to clear the ground, amongst 
other measures, and this is ever a slow process, 
demanding care and patience. Speaking figura- 
tively, the plantation of architecture is invaded 
by this evil, and the object of the measure 
before Parliament is to clear the ground so 
that the seeds of education may have free- 
dom to grow and strengthen, yielding a 
fruitful harvest of good architectural art when 
the harvest-time is reached. Ages ago it was 
said that you cannot root up the tares without 
injury to the grain, and the husbandman must 
bear with the result of his neglect which fostered 
the growth of the two together until the harvest. 
The evil of incompetence amongst architectural 
practitioners has been sufficiently exposed in your 
printed proceedings, in the professional journals, 
which have done good service in this direction, 
and in the public press for the last 32 years, 
since the passing of the Medical Act, which 
deals with a singularly analogous state of things 
to that which architectural art and practice 
suffers from atthe present time. The promoters 
of that Act endured 30 years of contumely, fierce 
personal abuse, and unreasonable and unreason- 
ing opposition, vile aspersions and unblushing 
misrepresentation ; even the truth, when, through 
the stress of circumstances, it had to be touched 
by their opponents, ‘‘ was handled carelessly,’’ to 
borrow a picturesque grouping of words from our 
American cousins. Through all this unsavoury 
trial, inflicted by selfish and narrow-minded foes 
rom within the ranks of their own profession, 
the promoters waded prior to the passage of their 
Bill through Parliament in 1858. As it emerged 
from the portals of the Upper House, Lord 
Elcho said, ‘‘ You have got it, gentlemen, after 
30 years’ struggle ; I hope it will be of some use 
to you.’’ Itcertainly bore the marks of the con. 
flict in scars and mutilations, which the wisdom 
of Parliament has been engaged in amending 
periodically ever since, and in adding Amend- 
ment Acts due to the growth and development 


of education, which ever moves forward, creating 
new necessities, and to the result of experience 
and increased knowledge. And such, I apprehend, 
will be the conditions that await the Architects’ 
Education and Registration Bill when it takes its 
place in the Imperial Statute Book asan Act; there 
will be no limit to the free growth and ‘‘ Advance- 
ment of Architectural Art and Practice,” fostered 
by wise provisions for the discovery and develop- 
ment of aptitude, cultured attainments, guidance 
in education, general and artistic, technical and 
special, supplying to genius an equipment of 
training which will bear fruit, differing in de- 
grees of excellence in proportion to the possession 
of natural gifts by aspirants. If the Bill passes 
its second reading in its present form, which ma 
be said to be likely, as its principles are unassail- 
able, the next stage is the Committee stage for 
the consideration of its details, which will then 
be very properly submitted to close scrutiny, 
and will be liable to modification and amend- 
ment; when opponents as well as sup- 
porters will be face to face with the public 
whose representatives constitute the House of 
Commons, which is the final authority to mould 
its clauses and give force to its provisions, taking 
care that they are in harmony with the public 
interests and on the lines of strict justice to all 
parties concerned. It has been pointed out by 
the promoters of the Bill—(1) That it is expe - 
dient that persons requiring professional aid in 
architecture should be enabled to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners; (2) that 
the necessity for higher qualifications in persons 
assuming the functions of an architect has been 
acknowledged by the profession and observed by 
the public for a great many years; (3) that per- 
sons without any training in art, science, or 
technical education whatever may and do prac- 
tise as architects, and that a large number of 
persons are now so engaged is unquestioned ; 
(4) that want of due qualification on the part of 
persons so employed is not only injurious to 
architectural art, but may result in injury to life 
and health, discomfort, pecuniary loss, lawsuits, 
embarrassments, and much loss and damage, 
without a remedy; (5) that public attention has 
been called to the evils of incompetency for the 
last 30 years, and efforts have been made from 
time to time to induce professional bodies to take 
up the question and deal with an ever-increasing 
evil, alike injurious to the interests of the public 
and the profession, and absolutely discreditable 
to the latter, but without avail; (6) that the 
number is largely increasing year by year of un- 
qualified practitioners whose conspicuous want 
of technical knowledge and architectural art 
training is bringing the profession into contempt ; 
(7) that this state of things has promoted the 
practices of proprietors carrying out works with- 
out the aid of an architect (which, of course, 
under the Bill they wiil have a perfect right still 
to do), there being no guarantee that the required 
knowledge would be possessed by the practitioner 
who may be consulted, in a profession, where the 
function may be assumed without any training in 
architectural art, or technical or other education 
of any kind whatever having been acquired prior 
to the assumption, and experience pointing to the 
probability that the necessary qualification would 
be absent ; (8) that members of the profession, 
inside and outside professional bodies, seeing that 
the evil was becoming so increasingly manifest 
that the public themselves would be driven to call 
for a remedy, and considering that reform in any 
profession should proceed from within, and de- 
siring to remove the odium which the absence of 
architectural art education entailed, resolved to 
take action in the matter. Accordingly, in 1886 
a conference of architects was summoned by 
advertisements in the professional journals and 
6,000 circular letters, to meet, on April 6, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, which was 
largely attended by practitioners from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, at which resolutions 
were passed in favour of seeking Parliamentary 
powers to deal with the evils complained of and 
for educational purposes, and a committee was 
appointed to give effective force to the resolu- 
tions. Those members of the committee who 
agreed to act, proceeded to discharge the duties 
imposed upon them. Having considered the 
question, and prior to drafting a Bill, the com- 
mittee, in August, 1886, to further test the 
feeling of the profession, sent out 2,500 circulars 
to the best-known members of the profession in 
the form of a declaration, For or Against, seeking 
legislative powers. 1,300 were returned signed 
and approved /or,and only three wrote expressing 
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doubt or disapproval. A Bill was then drafted 


with due regard to Parliamentary precedent and 


form, which was submitted to Parliament, read a 
first time and withdrawn, owing to the fact that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Institute 
Civil Engineers, and Surveyors’ Institute, through 
their respective Councils, declined to be dealt 
with under the same Bill, and objected generally 
to the measures. To concilitate the strong 
opposition, which was unexpectedly hostile, the 
committee remodelled and recommitted the Bill 
in the form of the Architects’ Education and 
Registration Bill, omitting from its purview 
_ civil engineers and surveyors, but introducing a 
compensation or exemption clause to meet the 
exigencies of such exclusion. To the late Lord 
Beaconsfield the saying has been attributed that 
“life is a system of compromise,’’ or words to 
that effect; but it is to be observed that some 
men appear to be unembarrassed by the possession 
of any other faculty than that of the power to 
object. It is an absorbing faculty and con- 
sistent; it admits of no coquetting with 
any other faculty that may consciously or 
unconsciously impair its unyielding force ; 
and so with a consistency that is mar- 
vellous in its indifference to appearances, the 
Amended Bill, amended to conciliate the vehe- 
ment hostility to the inclusion of civil engineers 
and surveyors, was met with even more vehement 
hostility from the same quarters on the score of 
their exclusion. The Bill so modified is the 
Architects’ Education and Registration Bill, now 
“hung up’? in Parliament, waiting for the 
opening of the first session. I have sufficiently 
indicated its necessity and objects. If fuller 
information on the subject be desired it may be 
found in the printed Proceedings of the Society 
of Architects, in lectures, in the professional 
_ journals, and in the Bill itself, all easily pro- 
_ curable. I wish to refer briefly to some of the 
main provisions of the Bill, and first let me say 
that some misconception has arisen from 
the short title given to the Bill, for 
which the promoters are in no way re- 
sponsible. It was given to it when it was 
presented in the House by one of the clerks at 
the table. The short title in the body of the 
Billis ‘‘ Architects’ Act,” and is used only for 
the purpose of citing. The Bill provides for a 
council which shall be styled ‘“‘The General 
Council of Architectural Education and Regis- 
tration of the United Kingdom” (with branch 
councils) consisting of the following members :— 
Five persons nominated by Her Majesty with 
the advice of her Privy Council, three for 
England and Wales, and one each for Scotland 
and Ireland; five by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, one by the Royal Academy 
of Arts, one by the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, Ireland; two by the Society of Archi- 
tects, two by the Architectural Association and its 
affiliated societies, five by provincial societies, 
nine by direct representatives, five for England, 
two for Scotland, and two for Ireland. The 
position of the professional bodies remain undis- 
turbed, their powers are strengthened and con- 
firmed, vested interests are recognised, and the 
public interests are safeguarded. Any or all 
of the clauses are open to amendment or modifica- 
tion. All persons who, prior to a date to be 
fixed in the Act, -were actually in practice as 
architects, are, under certain reasonable limits of 
proof, admitted to register ; and, after that date, 
all aspirants must comply with the educational 
requirements of the Act before being registered, 
for which a fee will be charged, the same as is 
provided in other similar Acts, to meet the ex- 
penses of administering the Act. It will also create 
a fund to be devoted to lectureships, examiners, 
art and technical education, the establishment 
of a museum and library—in fact, all that will go 
to build up a school of architecture and provide a 
teaching body to co-exist with an examining body. 
If this Bill be passed there is little doubt but that 
_ chairs of architecture in all colleges would be 
established ; two now only exist. I have to say 
generally that this measure will regulate archi- 
tectural education and practice; it will check the 
growth of incompetency by guiding the education 
of aspirants to the profession from as early a 


period as possible, helping them to discover, 
special aptitude and genius, and, perhaps a still| D D 


more valuable service, helping them to discover 
their absence. The vested interests of persons 
who may be said to be incompetent can only be 
dealt with as the Bill proposes, for Parlia- 
ment would not tolerate any other method 
in dealing with incompetent persons in an 
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established practice. It was the opposition to 
a similar clause which retarded for so many 
years the passage of the Medical Act, which was 
ultimately passed, including this clause, by a 
majority of nearly 3 to 1. The Bill disturbs 
none of the recognised bodies, but it provides 
for the gradual extinction of incompetency by 
making it compulsory for all future architects to 
give evidence of having received special train- 
ing and education—a stipulation which is so 
obviously reasonable and so calculated to produce 
the maximum of results, and is s0 universally 
acknowledged as wise and prudent, that there is 
no department of life- work to which the principle 
is not applied or ought to be applied. ‘The Bill 
is now in the charge of Mr. L. Atherley - Jones, 
M.P., under whose able guidance all that is 
practicable will be done to advance it through 
its remaining stages; the best assistance that can 
be rendered to Mr. Atherley-Jones will be an 
exhaustive and free criticism of the clauses 
of the Bill, giving instances to prove its 
necessity or otherwise, with a view to ap- 
proval, modification, amendment, or excision, 
communicated through Mr, Edgar Farman, 37, 
Walbrook, E.C., the hon. secretary of the Bill 
Committee. Having referred to the World’s 
Congress of Architects to be held at the Chicago 
Exhibition in August, 1893, the President added : 
I have received from the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects a draft outline copy of 
their “ Bill for the Registration of Practitioners 
in Architecture,’”’? which Bill has been made a 
Government measure; also an extract from the 
address of the President of the Institnte in 
support of the Bill, which is an Architectural 
Education Bill, similar to the Bill before the 
British House of Commons ; there is no doubt but 
that under such favourable auspices it will pass 
the Colonial Parliament. Reviewing the position 
of this question of the Architects’ Education and 
Registration Bill, and having regard to the fact 
that other countries are promulgating similar 
measures, and that adverse critics are becoming 
more pronounced in their hostility, but less 
numerous, I am glad to think that the 
‘‘flowing tide’’ is with the Bill. The public 
generally are under the impression that such 
an Act has been in the Statute Book for 


generations, and those to whom I have spoken| 


upon the subject expressed astonishment that 
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Baines, F.R.I.B,A., Mr. Bassett Hopkins, 
L.C.C., Mr. W. Allport, F.S,1, Mr. E. J. 
Kibblewhite, Mr. HE. 8, Tidman, F.9.I., Mr. R, 
Cruwys, F.S.I., Mr. Sydney Marsland,and Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton (secretary). 

The toast of ‘‘The Queen”” having been duly 
honoured, the Prustprnt proposed ‘‘ The Clergy 
of all Denominations,” to which the Rev. Dr. 
O’Brien responded. Mr. E. J. Hamriron pro- 
posed ‘The Architects’ Registration and Hduca- 
tion Bill Committee,’ remarking that the Bill 
was especially needed in the provinces. When 
passed, it was bound to prove beneficial both to 
the architects and the public. Mr. ATHERLEY- 
Jonzs, M.P., said that, as the Member of the 
House of Commons into whose hands had been 
confided the honour of looking after the interests 
of the Bill, he had singular pleasure in replying 
to the toast. He believed that the Bill had been 
conceived in no sordid or narrow interest, but 
that the motive which had actuated its authors 
was to secure the application of better materials, 

; sounder methods, and more scientific principles 
in building. The ancient idea of architecture 
embodied strength, utility, and beauty, and 
modern practice had added sanitation. It was 
not necessary that an engineer should be an 
architect, but it was necessary that an architect 
should be an engineer; and such was the pur- 
port of the Bill. For years past the Legislature 
had devoted itself to sanitary legislation; yet 
they were constantly met with complaints 
about the absurdly inefficient materials and 
outrageously unscientific methods employed for 
the purpose of building houses. Therefore 
the society had come to the conclusion 
that a Bill should be passed to confer security 
on the public upon this point. Mr. G. 
Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., proposed ‘‘ The Fine Arts,’ 
Mr. Wye Bayuiss, President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, replying, said that the 
poets seemed to know very little about archi- 
tecture, for they dreamed that they dwelt in 
marble halls, but if was only a dream, and when 
they cams upon gorgeous palaces and solemn 
temples these dissolved away, which was the 
very last thing that an architect would like to 
occur to his work (laughter). Dante talked 
about everything else in the world that then 
existed exceptarchitecture; he dismissed Venice as 
a kind of furnace, and recorded the petty squabbles 


such is not the case. I trust that in the near| of Florence, but nothing of its buildings, and the 


future Architectural Art Education will be pro- 


only city he described was in the heart of Hell, 


vided for under the Architects’ Education and | where no doubt he thought the architects should 


Registration Act; in the mean time, the question 
should be discussed with calmness and delibera- 
tion befitting the importance of the interests 
involved. 

Mr. Sera-Smiru proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, remark- 
ing that its lucid exposition of the position of the 


be (laughter), With regard to painting, archi- 
tecture had no better servant nor more terrible 
master than the painter. When at any time in 
the history of art the work of the architect had 
been transferred to the hands of the painter, 
architecture had been degraded. Perfect 
architecture depended on the conception of 


Architects’ Registration question was a good} the building being carried out from first to 
omen for the usefulness of the session. He regarded | last perfect in itself, into which pictures might 


the world’s congress of architects to be held at 
Chicago next summer as an admirable suggestion 
likely to bring professional men of many nations 
into touch with each other ; he trusted that the 
question of registration would be discussed at 
that gathering. Those who had read the work 
lately published by the Memorialists must have 
been struck with the diversity of views held by the 
writers. 

Mr. Marsuatt Ropryson, of Bolton, seconded 
the vote of thanks, which was supported by Mr. 
HE. J. Hamiuton, of Brighton, and carried by 
acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said he was amused 
when he read the Memorialists’ book to see how 
lame in argument and contradictory in statement 
these pleas were. It was suggestive that thirteen 
combined to write the essays, and that the out- 
come was a book which was only gilt at the top, 
and was crude and rough in all other respects. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening the annual dinner was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant, the President in the 
chair. Among those present were:—Sir William 
H. Marling, Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, M.P., Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss (President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists), Mr. J. W. Wilson (President of 
the Society of Engineers), Rev. P. S. O’Brien, 
., Mr. H. H. Bartlett (President of the 
Builders’ Institute), Mr.W. H. Seth-Smith (past- 
president), Mr. Edgar Farman (hon. secretary), 
Mr. E. Day (vice-president), Mr, E. J. Hamil- 


be brought, as men and women, sculpture and 
music would afterwards enter. When Michael 
Angelo and the other painters of the Renaissance 
began to build the Italian churches, instantly 
stucco afose, because it was the best thing to 
paint on, and they erected buildings for the pur- 
pose of making walls to paint their pictures on. 
Hehad an infinite regard for sculpture, but our 
climate was against it, and made its use difficult. 
But there was one of the loveliest things in the 
world that we Englishmen cou!d cultivate, and 
that was the arf of wood-carving (cheers). It 
seemed frightful that this art should not live out 
its life and be seen in exhibitions as pictures 
were seen. ‘ The Socisty of Architects’’ was 
proposed by Sir W. H. Martina, and responded 
to by the Presiprenr. Mr. H. Apams gave 
‘‘Science,’? and Mr. J. W. Wutson replied ; 
Mr. W. L. Youne proposed ‘‘ Architectural Art,” 
and Mr. W. H. Serxa-Smiru responded; Mr. 
Huis Marsianp, “ The London County Council,” 
Mr. Basserr Horxtys, L.0.C., replying, and 
Mr. A. Srongr, F.S.I., in conclusion, proposed 
‘¢ Architectural Crafts,’? Mr. H. H. BaRTLET?, 
President of the Builders’ Institute, rising ia 
response. 

© Se 


THEATRES.— XII. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.L.B.A. 


N reading accounts of disasters from fire and 
panic in theatres, the most harrowing details 


ton (vice-president), Mr. H. Adams, M.Inst.C.E.,}are found to be those which describe the fearful 
Mr. William Woodward, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. Ellis] struggles and blocks occurring on staircases. 
Marsland, Mr. G. Highton, F.R.I,B.A., Mr. G, | When people rush madly down the stairs, these 
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behind pushing those in front, the inevitable con- 
sequence is that some must stumble and fall, while 
others trample on, or fall over them, until a 
human barrier absolutely fills up the space from 
wall to wall, and from floor to a height scarcely 
credible. In the Gateshead disaster, last year, 
the living and dead lay together in a heap of five 
deep on the gallery staircase, with a struggling 
mass of panic-siricken creatures behind them, un- 
able to proceed further on account of the awful 
mass before them. With these known facts to 
guide him, and a knowledge that they have oc- 
curred, not once or twice, but many times, 
with what sense of anxiety and responsibility 
must the architect proceed to design the stair- 
cases for any public building! Is it possible to 
design a staircase in such a manner as to entirely 
obviate such disasters? It is possible to vastly 
improve upon the form, construction, and plan- 
ning of many staircases that have had to do 


duty for the public for years past. There | 
was, in years gone by, too often a tendency to 
disregard the requirements of the cheaper parts 
of the house, and the gallery had to content 
itself with only one staircase—narrow, and with 
winders at every turn. Itis indeed fortunate for 
us that such a state of things as this is of the 
past, for it is no longer possible for anyone to 
construct such death-traps in London for the use 
of the public. 

Before quoting or commenting upon the English 
and foreign rules and regulations with regard to 
staircases, I will shortly review the opinions of 
certain writers of late years on this subject. It 
will be within the recollection of my readers that 
Mr. Ralph Nevill dwelt fully upon this question 
afew years since, in a paper read by him before 
the Institute of British Architects. Speaking 


upon entrances, exits, and staircases, he observed 
that these subjects were particularly within the 
architect’s province, and that the best form of 
stairs was especially one that could be “easily 
grasped.” With regard toentrancesand exits, they 
must of necessity be largely governed by the site 
and its possibilities. There could, said Mr. Nevill, 
be little difficulty where space could be had all 
round a theatre, as at that which was then being 
built by Mr. Phipps in Shaftesbury-avenue, 
(now known as] the Shaftesbury Theatre); he 
pointed out that Mr. Irving’s plan (illustrated in 
Chapter VII. in the Burtp1nc News of September 
16) not only required a space all round, but two 
good roads were needed on each side, suitable in 
capacity and direction for the procession of car- 
riages, and without such roads the plan would } 
collapse. These remarks read as if iter | 


largely governed by the site and its possibilities. 
Now I contend that the site must be such as to 
admit of the requisite number of exits—in fact, 
in London this cannot in any way be overcome. 


Speaking specially of staircases, Mr. Nevill 
remarked that many pans have been sung of 
late over the supposed happy innovation of 
straight flights and exits, but that in his opinion 
‘fa more frightfully dangerous arrangement’? 
could not possibly be concocted; for how, he 
asked, would it be possible to stand against the 
direct pressure of one or two hundred people? 
‘*Surely,”’ he said, ‘‘no such stairs ought to be 
licensed, unless it be divided up with a hand-rail 
to every person . . . . this mischievous idea hag 
been advertised as one of the advantages of Mr. 
Irving’s theatre’’ (see section A B, page 383 of 
this volume of the Burtp1nc News). 

It is true that long, straight flights are most 
objectionable and dangerous, and that it is all 
important to distribute the crowd, and prevent the 
whole pressure being brought to bear on any one 
part of the staircase. There should therefore be 


intermediate landings to break up the flights, 
affording persons a chance of resisting the pressure 
from behind, besides giving a resting-place for 
those ascending, as well as those descending ; in 
considering the arrangement of staircases, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that with a sunk 
pit people have to ascend to reach the street. 
Facilities for entrance should also not be over- 


_looked while considering the more important part 


of the question, of facilities for exit, The London 
County Council recognise an evil in long, straight 
staircases, and provide against it by insisting 
that no staircase shall have more than two flights 
of twelve steps each, without a turn. 

To return to Mr. Nevill’s paper, in which he 
pointed out that the ordinary form of stair is the 
square or oblong, with landings at the ends or 
corners, ‘‘the weak point of this form is that at 


ef 


every landing, whilst the inside man has a very 

and nasty turn to make, the outside man 
long way to go, and if there is much pres- 
sure behind he is projected violently into the 


empty space.” Anyone ascending a staircase 
should, he remarked, take the trouble of observing 
his neighbours, and note their relative positions 
when they reach the top; he will then be sur- 
prised to find how far apart they are scattered. 
‘‘If such dislocation is possible going upstairs in 
no particular hurry, what must be the case, in 
panic, coming downstairs?’ 

Much has been said from time to time of the 
various forms which staircases in theatres should 
take, and I have reproduced here, a series of 
diagrams, which Mr. Neville used, to illustrate his 
views on the matter. The worst form of landing 
stair, he said, is that shown at A, in which there 
are only two risers in the centre of the landing. 
I would point out that the Council’s rules will not 
permit of any new building having staircases 
with flights of more than twelve steps, or less 
than three, so this arrangement of two steps at 
the half-landing would not be allowed. There is 


certainly great danger of stumbling over steps 
placed thus unexpectedly at a sharp turn of a 
staircase. The best form, according to Mr. 
Nevill—and undoubtedly it isa good one—is that 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre gallery staircase, 
in which four risers in a flight go round a square 
centre. (Fig. C.) The rounding off of the corners 
of the square landing by hand-rails is a custom 
now frequently adopted, as it destroys the corner 
‘‘ pocket,”’ into which the weak may be thrust 
and held there by the passing crowd. (Fig, C1.) 
A suggestion comes from the writer whose ex- 
haustive remarks on the subject we are now con- 
sidering, that a barrier should be put instead of 
a hand-rail, leaving a space of 15in. in the 
middle of it, to form a convenient refuge for 
anyone faint or over-pressed, to enter and 
regain breath. (Fig. E.) The fear to my 
mind is that they might be trapped, and un- 
able to get out again, because of the pressure 


of the crowd; or, on the other hand, people 
might be forced in against their will, and 
be prevented from proceeding down the staircase. 
Mr. Nevill, however, said he would not de- 
liberately build a square corner for this purpose ; 
but if the empty space were there it might be 
utilised in this manner. It would certainly be 
put to better use, than by being filled witha pay- 
box, as is sometimes the case. 

With regard to the description of the remain- 
ing diagrams, I quote the writer in full: —‘ The 
radius of a circular staircase would have to be 
too large to be practicable; but in an ellipse, as — 
Fig. B, the steps at the sides may be set to a 
very large radius, and the small ends used ag 
landings. The objection to winders does not, of 
course, apply to treads of this description. I may 
point out that the ascent of a staircase on an 
ample curve is much less fatiguing than that of 
a square stairs, where one has to make an un- 
pleasant turn at every landing. Old people 
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always complain of this. In our large mansions 
we have instances of curved plans ; but they are 
unfamiliar to us, as most of our stairs in England 
are modelled on those constructed of oak, where 
such an arrangement is not possible. In France, 
on the contrary, where stone governs design, 
they are common. The elliptic curve may be 
applied with equal advantage to the sides of a 
triangle, or of a square, as in Figs. D, F, and 


H. One of the chief objections to the square 
landing may be taken away by treating the 
flights as in Fig. E—that is, by not carrying the 
steps so far as the inside corner of the wall.” 

Sir Eyre M. Shaw’s views upon this particular 
point, are that stairs with bends at a right or even 
an acute angle are much safer than straight 
flights. A uniform movement of persons passing 
down a staircase is to a certain extent desirable, 
particularly in a panic. Angles in the stairs in- 
terfere with this uniformity to a certain degree, 
as the persons on the outside of the bends have 
a greater distance to travel than those on the in- 
side; but the absence of pressure is of greater 
importance than uniformity of movement, and, 
consequently, where great crowds have to pass 
downstairs angles are very useful. ‘‘In some 
buildings, too, it may be possible to construct 
stairs with angles in alternate directions, first 
right and then left, and thus, to a certain extent, 
to combine uniformity of movement with absence 
of pressure,’ Mr. Buckle, speaking of theatre 
staircases, says that they should be as near as 
practicable to the point of exit without inter- 


_ yening passages. Their arrangement will exercise 


the ingenuity of the designer if safety, conve- 
nience, and economy are properly considered. 
Staircases should invariably be wider than the 
passages or corridors leading to them, the reason 
being that crowds move less rapidly on the stair- 
cases than on the level. 


a 


one that the architect should bear in mind, for a 
staircase, that is fed too rapidly from the audi- 
torium, will be sure to become a source of danger, 
and be easily blocked. 

Mr. Buckle’s theory is to abolish staircases 
and to substitute sloping ways.~ Even were 
this not done in the wholesale way advo- 
cated in his ‘‘Safety Theatre,” it should be 
adopted in all cases to overcome slight differ- 
ences of level in the passages. ‘‘ As to differ- 
ences of level, it will be found that gradients not 
exceeding one in ten are perfectly safe for a 
crowd, and that even the smallest steps are more 
or less unsafe Where there is a gradient, how- 
ever, it is most desirable to avoid any pressure 
near it, us persons, after entering a gradient 
downwards, involuntarily attain an increased 
speed, and if this be further accelerated by a 
pressure from behind, accidents happen. This 
danger, however, is easily guarded against, 
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either by having the entrance to the gradient at 
a wide angle, from the communicating passages, 
or by a simple arrangement of barriers at alter- 
nate sides, reducing the number of persons in 
each compartment, so to speak, to about fifty or 
thereabouts, as this number cannot create a 
sufficient pressure to do injury.”’ I quote again 
from Sir Eyre M. Shaw’s ‘‘ Fires in Theatres.’’ 

Having pointed out the danger of single steps 
as stumbling-blocks, I have now to draw atten- 
tion to the objections of irregularities and differ- 
ences in the rise and tread of steps in staircases. 
Anyone who comes suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon a step that is higher or narrower than those 
over which he has just passed, runs a very 
great risk of falling, and a fall on a staircase, in 
a panic, is fatal. A change of ‘ going’’ from 
one flight to the next is also most objectionable, 
for the same reasons. At the best of times it is, 
to say the least, uncomfortable to have to 
suddenly change the length of one’s stride in 
ascending or descending a staircase ; yet there 
is often a tendency to vary the rise, or tread, of a 
flight to work in the staircases to the fixed levels 
of the corridors; but the dangers are so great 
that the temptation must never be given way to. 
The Council demand that the treads of the steps 
shall be not less than 1llin. wide, and the risers 
not more than 6in. high, and that there shall be 
no winders, but the treads of each flight shall be 
uniform in width. This rule would throw out of 
court the elliptical and curved staircases advo- 
cated by Mr. Nevill and illustrated above, in 
spite of his arguments of the additional safety 
of his plan, and in designing a theatre for London 
there is no departure from the rules of this 
municipal body, permitted. 

Itis universally accepted that winders in a stair- 
case must, under all circumstances, be omitted, 
on account of their extreme danger. When re- 
ferring to the foreign rules, we shall find this is 
enforced in all countries. The question of the 
width of tread and height of riser must be 
governed, of course, by the character of the 
staircase; what is suitable for an Hast-end 
gallery is not good enough for an opera house 
grand staircase; yet no staircase ought to be of 
poorer dimensions than those irsisted upon by the 
Council. The wider the tread, the shallower the 
rise, of course, it follows, the better and the safer 
the staircase for public use. 

The importance of the planning of a theatre 
staircase is so great, and the opinions and rules on 
the subject so many, I cannot dispose of them in 
one chapter. I shall, therefore, only refer to one 
more detail at present, leaving the rest of the 
question for a future article. 

Everyone knows that, on both sides of all stair- 
cases and flights of steps, there should be hand- 
rails for the people to cling on te, to prevent 
them being thrown over by the pressure from 
behind. Continuous hand-rails must be fixed on 
both sides of all steps and landings of a London 
theatre, and be supported by strong metal 
brackets built into the wall. The hand-rails 
must be chased into the walls, where the thick- 
ness of walls will permit; but in all cases where 
the flights of steps return, the newel wall must 
be chased so a to allow the hand-rail to turn with- 
out projecting on the landing or diminishing the 
available width of the staircase. Many writers 
have advised dividing hand-rails, and some have 
advocated that the staircases should be sub- 
divided by several hand-rails from top to bottom, 
making a series of narrow staircases just wide 
enough for people to pass out in Indian file. 
This, indeed, may have its advantages, but great 
width of staircase would be required. Economy 
of space almost forbids the adoption of this 
arrangement. If, however, the staircase is just 
wide enough for four to go up or down abreast 
in comfort, thoze next the wall will find the 
cupport from the rail sufficient to allow the two 
in the centre to lean on them. Sir Eyre 
M. Shaw writes that in inclosed passages 
and staircases, hand-rails at a distance of about 
3in. from the walls on both sides are always 
an advantage. It is true that they occupy 
some space, and this is against them; but, on 
the other hand, they almost invariably prevent 
persons falling down and being trodden on. 
When a crush comes, the persons at the sides 
hold on to the rail, and those in the middle 
hold on to them, and it is most unusual with 
such an arrangement for anyone to be trodden 
on, whereas in passages without a rail there is 
nothing to prevent persons falling, and when 
they do fall, the consequences are most serious, 
not only to themselves through being trampled 
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on, but to all in the vicinity, on account of 
the obstruction, and the increased impatience or 
panic which is sure to follow it. A hand-rail 
has also the advantage of giving those near it 
something to hold on to, thus enabling them 
in some measure to regulate the speed, and so 
diminish some of the worst consequences of a 
rush. Such is the opinion of one of the greatest 
authorities in the world on theatre fires. 


Or 9 —_ 


IRON ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN.—IV. 
CAST IRON. 


OX; of the principal points of difference 
between an arch of metal and its prototype 
of masonry or brick is, that the latter two are 
regarded as incapable of resisting a bending 
moment, any action that might arise in this 
respect due to the tenacious qualities of the 
mortar or cement in which the voussoirs or 
bricks of the arch-ring are set being neglected. 
In a stone arch, each voussoir may be considered 
theoretically as joined to its neighbours by a 
hinge, through which the pressure would pass, 
and if the centres of the hinges coincided with 
the medial line of the arch, then the true line of 
resistance would approximate very closely to it. 
These conditions would probably not apply with 
the same force to a metallic arch constructed of 
voussoirs or blocks, of which we gave an ex- 
ample in a former article on this subject, 
although the principle of construction is the 
same in both instances. If we were further to 
assume that each separate segment of a cast-iron 
arched rib were to represent simply a long vous- 
soir, it might be difficult to determine exactly 
where the bending action would first take place. 
If we further suppose that the length of the 
segments was increased until each was equal to 
the semi-arch, the case resolves itself into that 
of a pair of inclined rafters meeting at the apex. 
This is a far more correct assumption than that 
of considering an arched rib in the light of 
an assemblage of separate curvilinear pieces, 
resting upon two supports. It may be viewed as. 
one single arch or vault constructed of a material 
susceptible of deflection and deformation, with- 
out, within certain limits, endangering the 
equilibrium of the structure. Actual experiments, 
of which we shall give a practical example, have 
proved that when subjected to loads cast-iron 
arched ribs undergo a flattening at the crown, 
the general tendency being to shorten the arc 
and lengthen the chord. The amount of defor- 
mation which the normal curve suffers, although 
it. varies with the load, bears no direct proportion. 
to it. In all cases itis very slight, and after ex- 
periencing it, the arcs remain nearly circular. 


In the ‘‘Systéme Polonceau,’”’ of which we 
gave, in section and elevation, an example in our 
last article, we drew attention to the action of 
the bolts. The halving of the two elliptically- 
shaped ribs rendered it necessary for the bolts to 
be continuous along the face of the arch both on 
the extrados and intrados ; but as the whole ribis 
composed of so many segments of these compound 
sections, the radial joints in the depth of the rib 
require bolts through their flanges in common 
with all segmental cast-iron arched ribs. Face 
bolts of this description have two functions 
to fulfil. In the first place, they must 
make what is termed ‘‘a good joint” 
between the contiguous segments, and must 
also be strong enough to prevent any 
overturning of the arch, owing to the action 
of external transverse forces, the tendency of 
which ig to cause one segment of the rib to slide 
upon another in the plane of the joint. An iron 
arch will not fail in the same manner in which 
the ordinary fracture of a common stone arch 
takes: place. Auday, Coulomb, Poncelet, and 
other authorities confirm the statement that in 
the latter instance the arch fails by the voussoirs 
opening at the soffit of the crown, and at the 
extrados at two points in the haunches or retns of 
the arch, one on each side between crown and 
springings. That face-bolts in the radial joints 
of an arched rib do not serve for the transmission 
of pressure is proved by the fact that arches 
have been ‘‘struck,’? and remained perfectly 
sound for some time aft2r erection, without the 
joint bolts being tightly screwed up, or the 
threads of the screws evincing an indication of 
wear. Practical experience confirms, therefore, 
what has been already stated respecting the 
action of bolts in butt joints exposed wholly toa 
strain of compression. 
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Tke idea conveyed in the adoption of the 
elliptically-shaped section is clearly seen to be 
the attempt to increase the stiffness of the rib 
Another method 
same result is shown in 
the crosg-section in Fig. 8, which presents 


at the centre of its depth. 
of obtaining the 


some points of interest. 
that of the 
arched rib of 
Rhone at Terascon. 
seven segmental arches, having a span of 197ft., 
and a rise of 164. The total depth of the rib is 
oft. 6in., which is large compared with the 
dimensions of the span, as is generally the case 
in cross-sections other than those belonging to 
the equal double-flanged system. The section in 
Fig. 8 may, however, fairly claim to belong to 
that form, for we may neglect the small central 
stiffening flange, as its projéction beyond the 
plane of the face of the rib is barely 24in. The 
width of the upper and lower flanges is 1ft. 4in., 
and taking the available depth for calculation to 
be the distance between the respective centres of 
gravity of these two flanges, we have its value 
equal to about 4ft. As the weight of an arched 
rib is directly proportional to its sectional area, 
the latter should be kept as small as possible, 
consistent with the strength required. Any 
excess of area beyond what this requisite demands 
must be regarded as so much extra dead- weight, 
which does not only not increase the strength of 
the structure, but to some extent impairs if, and 
in addition, augments its cost. It is doubtful 
whether the two vertical prolongations of the 
central portion of the rib beyond the upper 
and lower flanges, shown in Fig. 8, contribute 
in any appreciable degree to the strength of the 
section. Presuming that they do, and the small 
central flange as well, put A to represent the 
total sectional area of the rib; let d equal its ex- 
treme depth from out to out, d equal the breadth 
of either horizontal flange, 5, that of the small 
central flange, and put ¢ for the uniform thick- 
ness, which is equal to 2in. Then 

A=t[D+2(s—2)+(4,—1)]=199 square inches. 
We shall compare this area with that of the moat 
recent, and one of the best designed cast-iron 
arched ribs in England, and also with that of 
some Continental bridges. We shall adduce 
this example in a future article, as being like 
the one under present consideration, a railway 
bridge, and of almost identically the same span, 
and also under the same practical conditions of 
loading. 

Tt will be seen from an inspection of Fig. 9, 
which represents the skeleton elevation of one 
half of the rib of the Terascon bridge, that the 
spandrels of this arch are different, both in 
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design and construction, to those belonging to 
the Pont du Carrousel, illustrated in our last 
article. The spandrels in Fig. 9 are of the solid 
sided or plate type, and consist of a framework 
composed of vertical standards or pillars placed a 
certain distance apart, and the spaces filled in 
with cast-iron plates or panels, which play a sub- 
ordinate part in comparison with the standards, in 
transmitting the weight of the “ track’? and that 
of the rolling load to the arch beneath. It by no 
means follows that the whole duty of the 
spandrels of an arched rib is restricted to a mere 
transmission, or transference, of the dead and 


The example is 
cross-section of the cast-iron 
the railway bridge over the 
This structure consists of 


live weight over the arch. The manner in which 
the stresses on the spandrels taemselves are 
effected, will depend in great measure upon 
their method of attachment, or “articulation,” 
to the rib itself, as well as to the horizontal 
upper chord, or stringer, belonging to the arch, 
as will be subsequently pointed out more fully. 
If the spandrels be rigidly connected to both the 
rib and the longitudinal chord, as occurs fre- 
quently in arches of wrought iron, then the whole 
may be regarded as one piece of solid framework, 
and the resistance to a bending moment will be 
shared in different degrees by each component. 
There are very few experiments extant, respecting 
testing to the point of fracture —the only reliable 
test, after all—either’cast or wrought-iron ribs. 
In all the experiments undertaken with ribs of 
the former material, the arch failed by the break- 
ing of the metal in the reins or haunches. It 
should also be noted that the failure always took 
place before the ultimate crushing strength of 
the cast-iron was reached. This result must 
have been due to one of three causes: the 
haunches or spandrels may have been badly 
designed, and therefore too weak for their work, 
or improperly connected to the rib. The metal 
itself may have been of inferior quality through- 
out, and in addition, the form or cross-section of 
the rib, as is very probable, was not that which 
theory and experience have since pronounced 
to be the correct one for constructions of this 
description. In stating that the spandrels may 
have been too weak, it must not be taken for 
granted that they were not strong enough to do 
their own share of the work, for they might have 
been too weak to resist the stress brought upon 
them by the deformation of the rib itself. The 
latter also, owing to imperfect designing, would 
likewise be subject to more deformation than 
would be the case with a properly proportioned 
section. 
<a ¢ —___ 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XLVL. 
WAINSCOTING (continued). 

\ AINSCOTING containing panels reaching 

from bottom rail to top rail have been 

dealt with—that is, one panel in height only ; 

but it will be readily seen that this would suit 

only wainscoting of a very limited height, 

unless variety were obtained by planting a 

surface moulding upon the panel, and thus work- 

ing out a number of fancy geometric designs 
which would give a necessary variety. . 

Fig. 303 gives a few outlines suitable to work 
to, in order to take away the plainness. For the 
carrying out of these designs, one important con- 
sideration is required—namely, that the mouldin 
planted round the framing be such as that the 
moulding forming the geometric design will mitre 
into its members, or, at least, some portion of 
them. 

Fig. 304 gives three examples of mouldings 
suitable for the purpose. On the left-hand side 
is the moulding in full, and en the right side is 
the portion of the moulding which is used to 
form the geometric figure: upon the panel. A 
dotted line is shown on the full-sized moulding 
to show to what point the other moulding will 
mitre, and also that the same dotted line divides 
the surface moulding in two. The three examples 
given will enable the reader to know just exactly 
what kind of moulding will be suitable for the 
purpose stated. It needs hardly be said that 
these little mouldings are mitred carefully to the 
design which may be marked upon the panel; 
they are then glued and bradded (sprigged) to. 
Of course, if it is only for painted work, it may 
do to dispense with glueing ; but, if in hard wood, 
these mouldings must be put to with needle- 
points. In mitring, a bevel-edged chisel will be 
found very handy. 

Where it can be used, a mitre-plane comes in 
useful for this class of work. It will be seen 
that the first moulding shown in Fig. 304 is a 
moulding which may be wrought upon the solid, 
and therefore very suitable for oak and other 
hard woods. If any of these are used, as has 
been previously stated, they should be put on 
with needle-points—or, better still, a fine line 
may be drawn on each side of the moulding to 
mark its place, and then the panel bored for 
screws, and the moulding screwed to, a little glue 
being previously put upon the back of the 
moulding. It will be readily seen that these 
designs can be wrought upon any panel-work 
end that they are not confined fo wainscotin 
only, 
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Passing on from wainscoting having only one 
panel in its height, and allowing the er to 
treat it in any of the methods suggested, or to 
develop a new cne which may occur to 


Fig. 303, 


through any suggestion here given, we come 
naturally to wainscoting two panels in height, 
and then the question arises, How should they 
be divided ? 

Fig. 305 gives two elelvations to solve the 
problem, one being only a skeleton. In the one 
case a square panel is arranged at the top, and 
the bottom panel is such as the height of the 
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Fig. 304, 
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framing will allow. In the other example, that — 
in skeleton outline, what is termed a dying panel — 
extending over two lower panels is adopted. 4 
both these cases every other muntin should wm ’ 
through—in the skeleton one it is necessary, algo b 
in the other one for sake of the framing to hold 

it well together. It will be found in practice — 
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that the alternative muntins going through in 
this way, and the intermediate rail being broken 
up, itis easy to keep the framing straight ; but 
if it is attempted to run the intermediate rail 
all the length, the framing will not wedge up 
without a great deal of trouble and the use of 
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pins or screws to assist. The screws would be 
put in from the back side, not extending through ; 
and the same may be said of the pins, although 
often they are bored for and driven from the 
front. These alternative muntins should be 
mortised through both top and bottom rails. 
This style of wainscoting may be much improved 
by the use of raised panels, such as have been 
described for entrance doors, One of the simplest 
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and most effective panels of this class for wain- 
scoting is shown in Fig. 306. 

The first thing noticed in the figure is the 
moulding, which is composed of a fillet, scotia, 
and bead, and this moulding is worked on the 
solid. The ploughing or grooving for the panel 
is made of the size shown, so as to allow sufficient 
strength at the back. 

The panel is next noticed, and how simple the 
raising is, showing a sunk face and margin from 
the bead. This margin should be equal; a little 
care in the rebating to fit the plough groove will 
make this all right, providing the panel is made 
correctly to the size. Supposing there is a 
looseness in the panel, and the margin not correct 
on that account, adjust it, and then put one or 
two needle-points in through the bead, and this 
will keep it stationary. 

Supposing wainscoting such as shown in 
Fig, 306 were to be made of oak, then, as stated 
in connection with Fig. 305, the alternative 
muntins would be put through for ease in wedging, 
and also it is easier to pare out a mortise when it 
is through, as considerable time is occupied in 
getting out the core, and the tenons must be the 
proper length, or even a little shorter, so as 


- that the shoulders will bear rather than 


/put each tenon into its 


the tenon. When all things are taken into 
consideration, it is the readier method to 
mortise through. There is no comparison 
in wedging up, as these alternative muntins 
divide the framing into equal portions, each 
of which may be said to be self-contained ; 
all that is required being to have the cross, or 
horizontal pieces, sufficiently long to keep all 
shoulders close joints. 

Fig. 307 gives a moulding suitable for the base 
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or skirting of this wainscoting. Itis advisable to 
rebate the wainscoting a little, so as to suit this; 
that is, the bottom rail should show a little more 
than the top one, and be rebated from this point 
downwards—say jin. deep. The object of this 
is that when the skirting is put on, and, if a 
shrinkage occurs, the spectator does not lock 
directly down upon it; but must stand off, and 
even stoop, unless heis a good way off, to see the 
trace of shrinkage. 


Fig. 308 shows a moulding suitable for a 


BRICKS AND JOINTS IN BRICKWORK. 
—Ii. 


Bee dismissing the subject F'letton bricks 
versus London stocks, it is well, perhaps, to 
remark that the inferior Fletton bricks are pale 
backed, and in appearance a pale whitish-red 
colour. Some of these bricks when struck with 
the brick-trowel, in the act of reducing the brick 
to a bat or three-quarter brick, shiver to pieces, 
an evidence of the want of cohesion in the body 
of the brick, due to the refractory nature of the 
clay, combined with insufficient pugging and 
firing. Fletton bricks might be theoretically 
objected to as a backing to London stock-facings 
on account of the difference in thickness of the 
two kinds of bricks—stocks requiring Zin. bed- 
joints and Flettons lin. bed-joints to make the 
brickwork rise vertically four courses to a foot. 
The strength of a wall depends so much upon the 
quality of the mortar used that, though faced 
with stocks on one side and Flettons on the other, 
yet, under certain conditions, it may be practically 
as sound as a wall built wholly of one class of 
bricks. In first-class mortar the ingredients are 
clean, sharp sand (silex) and lime in the usually 
prescribed proportion—viz., three measures ot 
sand to one measure of greystone lime; or, two 
measures of sand to one measure of blue Lias 
lime, which will yield or shrink very little, if 
any, in the process of drying. ‘The reason of 
this is to be found in the fact that the proportions 
are such that the lime when slaked has no great 
excess over the quantity required to fill the inter- 
stices between the angular grains of sand, driven 
closely together in the act of laying the brick. 
The mortar being thus closely compacted, no 
appreciable shrinkage takes place. The same 
cannot be said of bad mortar, or even otherwise 
good mortar, which has been overground in a 
mortar-mill to such a degree of fineness that the. 


capping to the wainscoting. This is taken from | angularity or body of the sand has been elimi 


actual work, and no difficulty should present 
itself in putting it on, as it is nailed to the 


nated. 
The general make and uneven beds of London 


ground, and may be nailed a little to the framing | stocks require 3in. bed-joints to make satisfactory 


also. Of course, in a hall, and with a wain- 
scoting 4ft. 6in. or d5ft. in height, a more 
massive skirting may be required, and in 


work, both with respect to soundness and appear- 
ance. The Fletton bricks, on the other hand, 
having true and regular beds, admit of tin. bed- 


such case there may be, in addition to the] joints. There could not, perhaps, be any better 


base moulding, a plinth (double faced) corre- 


practical test of the comparative merits of the 


sponding somewhat with the skirting, as shown | bricks in question as building material than that 


in former figures, say Figs. 294 and 295. The 
capping and base should be scribed where 
possible, and also the moulding of the framing 
shown in Fig. 306. The moulding spoken of 


- 


es} 


Fig. 308, 


can only have its scotia scribed, as the bead, 


which would be afforded by pulling down two 
walls of long standing which had been well built 
under exactly the same conditions—one with 
Flettons, the other with stocks. In the case of 
the stocks it would be found (a consequence of 
their ability to knit together in the mass) that the 
fracture occasioned by pulling the work to pieces 
would often take place through the body of the 
hard stocks, while the Flettons, with their well- 
finished faces, affording less adhesion for the 
mortar, would separate and leave the mortar- 
joints much more readily than in the case of 
stocks. 

In the choice of bricks, those having a ‘‘froge”’ 
on one of the beds are to be preferred (all other 
conditions being’ equal) to those without a frogg. 
The bed in which the frogg is formed distinguishes. 
that as the upper bed of the brick. The upper 
bed in hand-made stocks is generally found to be 
slightly longer than the bottom bed, to admit of 
the brick in the clay state leaving the mould, 
which, to some extent, accounts for the bevelled 
headers or ends of the bricks. Such bricks when 
abnormally bevelled cannot possibly be laid in 
any other way than frogg upwards, which, if 
departed from, would cause the lower edge of the 
brick to project, to the extent of its bevel, beyond 
the face of the lower brick upon which it was 
laid; the upper edge of the brick in all cases, 
sailing courses excepted, being laid to the brick- 
Jayer’s line. In sailing courses the lower edge 
of the brick is laid to the line. When the ends 
of the bricks are much bevelled, the bricklayer 
finds if necessary to snap the bricks in two, and 


being a return one, requires mitring. This will| ped the snap-headers transversely out of level, or 
cause a slight complication ; but these points, with | dipping into the wall, so as to bring the end of 


a little care on the part of the workman, will 
enable him to carry it out satisfactorily. 


The writer has found the readiest method for 


the brick into the same vertical plane as the 
brickwork below it—a practice admissible only 
to avery small extent, ‘I'he original intention of 


this class of work is to have a little pattern of | the frogg was to drive the clay well into the 


one of the stiles or muntins, and use this in 
setting the mortise gauge, which will enable the 
workman to see how far he can bring his mortise 
forward, and then when tenoning and mortising 
is done and all ready for fitting and scribing, 
respective mortise, 
and mark the bead where the two beads meet, 


and then mitre and scribe accordingly. 
A. C. SKILLING. 


brick mould, and to form a dowel for every brick 
when laid in the wall. In some of the heavier 
and more costly kinds of bricks, made at a consi- 
derable distance from London, this idea is taken 
advantage of for the double purpose of economis- 
ing the clay and reducing the cost of freightage, 
by making the bricks with a deep frogg on both 
beds of the bricks. In estimating for work with 
bricks of this kind it should be borne in mind 
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that more mortar will be required for a given 
piece of brickwork than if executed with 
bricks having one frogg only. The writer 
has noticed this peculiarity more in glazed bricks 
than in any other kind. In such instunces (on 
account of the smallness of joints in glazed work) 
it is well to have the frogg in the bottom bed of 
the brick filled in by the bricklayer immediately 
before laying it on its mortar bed, to obviate the 
possibility of flushing the glaze by the superin- 
cumbent weight being thrown on the outer edges, 
instead of upon the whole area of the brick, A 
brick having a frogg admits of closer and sounder 
bedding than a brick having no frogg, unless 
special precautions be taken in well soaking the 
latter brick and bedding it in fine mortar, a course 
notusually pursued unless under strict supervision. 
Makers of glazed bricks seem to have an idea the 
joints cannot be kept too close, the bricks admit- 
ting in some instances of not more than in. bed- 
joints. The idea, though true in principle, is 
unsound in practice, as neither sound nor satis- 
factory work—as far as appearance goes—can be 
made with such very fine joints. The joints 
should not be less than j}in., and not more 
than ;*;in.; and even then it would at times be 
found necessary to sort or gauge the bricks to an 
even thickness before laying them, owing to an 
unequal shrinkage of the clay infiring. The bed- 
joints are sometimes regulated to a uniform 
width by the bricklayer, after the work is built, 
by cutting off the irregularities with a hammer 
and boaster (a broad-bladed chisel about 5in. 
wide), a practice which should, if possible, be 
avoided, for fear of flushing the glaze. In select- 
ing glazed bricks it is advisable never to be wholly 
guided by sample bricks, but rather to examine 
them in some piece of work previously built, and 
which has stood some little time, carefully noting 
if craze or other defect be present in the glaze. 
The craze, in appearance, is somewhat like the 
crackle in china. John Sparkes, director of the 
Lambeth School of Art, in describing glazed ware, 
says: ‘‘ To make this ware perfectly able to with- 
stand the effects of atmospheric attack, two points 
are necessary to be attended to. One is that the 
body and the glaze shall be so perfectly fitted for 
each other that there shall be no uneven and 
different contraction. Crazing, as it is called, on 
glazed ware is the effect of two materials that do 
not pull together, so to speak, and is to be 
avoided.” Glazed bricks are divided into dip 
glazed and salt glazed. The latter are a brown 
colour, peculiar to salt-glazed ware, and though 
sometimes mottled in appearance, due to the salt 
and other causes, possess an almost imperishable 
glaze, and are therefore peculiarly well suited for 
exterior street dadoes, and where subject to 
rough usage. The salt glaz3 ‘‘is fired and 
glazed in one operation. During the first firing, 
which converts the brittle and useless clay into 
impervious ware, when an intense white heat is 
reached, salt is thrown into the salt-glazing kiln 
either from above, through holes in the crown of 
the kiln, or into the fire-holes, or both. The 
intense heat decomposes the salt, which is changed 
into a gaseous fume orsteam, One constituent of 
the salt, the chlorine, escapes out of the kiln as 
vapour. Another portion, however, the soda, as 
it flies through the kiln, meets the white-hot ware, 
in which is always a portion of silex or flint, and 
forms with it a silicate of soda, or soda-glass.’’ 
The dip-glazed bricks, previously fired, are 
first coated with a fine white clay in slip form to 
cover the rough body of the bricks, and as a 
medium to receive the glazing material. The 
clay used to form this coating or slip is mostly 
Staffordshire china clay. The dip-glaze some- 
times parts from the body of the brick, but the 
salt-glaze always remains immovably a part of 
the brick. F. WALKER. 


= 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE opening meeting of this society was held 

at 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 

on Monday evening last, when the President 
(Mr. C. J. Shoppee) delivered the customary 
address to a large and representative gathering of 
members. After expressing his gratification at 
the distinction conferred upon him by the mem- 
bers in placing him in the proud but responsible 
position which he occupied, Mr. Shoppee pro- 
ceeded, as an urban surveyor, to disclaim any 
wish or pretension to deal authoritatively with 
subjects which affected only the agricultural 
branch of the surveyors’ profession ; and, coming 
to a subject eminently within his own line of 
ractice, dealt, in a few well-chosen and weighty 


words, with the report of the Town Holdings 
Committee. The subjects of reference to that 
committee he classed under three general heads 
—(1) Leasehold enfranchisement ; (2) the direct 
assessment of ground rents, and of increased 
values imparted to land by building operations ; 
and (3) the taxation of vacant building land. 
The committee had come to the conclusion that 
leasehold enfranchisement would not, on the 
whole, have much practical effect in improving 
the quality of houses built. They were also not 
convinced that the power of enfranchisement 
would be generally taken advantage of, especially 
if coupled, ‘‘as must in fairness be the case,”’ 
with provision to secure to the reversioner the 
value of his property, and compensate him for 
the injury inflicted. The direct assessment of 
ground rents and of improved land values arising 
from building operations were dealt with in the 
committee’s final report. ‘‘ The idea,”’ said they, 
‘‘that ground rents are a class of property that 
at present escapes assessment for local taxation 
is, of course, erroneous. The basis of all rating 
is the whole annual value of the building and 
the ground on which it stands, regarded as one 
entire property.’? The committee came to the 
conclusion that the ground landlord bears the 
burden of all rates current at the time he leases 
the land; but that fresh rates imposed during 
the run of the lease fall on the lessee. The pro- 
posal to lay an additional tax on freeholds was 
rejected as impracticable, on the ground that the 
only proper subject of valuation is the ground 
with the house upon it. The division of rates 
between landlord and occupier would, in the case 
of compound householders and of tenants for 
short terms, be only an apparent advantage to 
the occupier, and the committee were, of course, 
averse to any interference with existing contracts. 
As to the proposal to rate building land, it was 
not always easy to say when land was ripe for 
building, and it might be left to the intelligence 
and self-interest of owners to so manage their 
property as to get the maximum of income from 
it, which income was itself taxed. 


The President strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of some more stringent pro- 
visions for the inspection and control of the 
building societies, and of a regulation which 
should compel them to employ a competent 
person to value the property, which was the 
security for the depositors’ money. The Council 
of the Institution had, in common with other 
bodies interested in the laws relating to building 
in the Metropolis, considered the proposals of the 
Local Government Board for a codification of the 
existing Building Acts, and had, after careful 
consideration, been able to recommend several 
important modifications of the 
Draft Bill. 

The next portion of the address dwelt in an 
able manner with the suggestions and proposals 
of the London County Council for the new street 
which was to connect North and South London. 
After setting forth the objects which such a 
street should endeavour to accomplish, the 
President somewhat severely criticised the 
position assigned to the Strand end of the great 
thoroughfare, even as modified in the County 
Council’s latest proposals. It would, he said, 
concentrate in the least suitable part of the 
Strand the immense traffic which now found its 
way by a multitude of routes, and would render 
the confusion and inconvenience worse, if possible, 
than it is at present. As an alternative scheme 
he proposed a street from the Embankment end 
straight to the western side of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, thence trending north-westward to the 
north end of Little Queen-street, Holborn. This 
street would run on a level from the Embank- 
menivto the Strand, at a depth of some 23ft. 
below that thoroughfare, which would cross it 
by means of a viaduct, and thence for 


some 1,300ft. at an easy gradient to 
Lincoln’s Inn - fields, with a spur street 
on the site of Clare - street, Blackmore - 


street, and White Hart-street for the Waterloo 
Bridge traffic. The streets crossed or interfered 
with were unimportant, and the area one much 
requiring to be opened up. ‘The idea certainly 
seems a feasible one, and one which should re- 
commend itself to the very careful consideration 
of the County Council. 

The President next dealt with the Cromwell- 
road scheme, and the novel fiscal proposals 
embodied in the Bill for authorising it. Why, 
he said, should the owner be called upon to pay 
one-half of the supposed improved value of his 


premises? Why not all, if the improvement 


Government | p, 


arose from the action of the County Council 
alone? He suggested that a clause should 
empower any owner who wished to do so to sell 
his property compulsorily to the County Council, 
who would thus reap the whole instead of a 
moiety of the improved value. He ridiculed the 
provision by which the owner was prohibited 
from contracting himself out of his liabilities. 
How was this to be done at the end of a lease, 
unless ground values could be fixed, once and 
for all; and would the position of the lease- 
holder be a happy one who found himself, on 
wishing to renew his lease, with a fresh burden 
on his shoulders? The proposals were imprac- 
ticable, and in that a tended to disturb the 
security of income from land, on which so many 
small capitalists depended, they were also mis- 
chievous. 

The new plan for doing away witha ‘‘middle- 
man,’’ in the shape of a contractor, was next 
touched on, and the speaker pointed out that the 
contractor had been evolved and continued to 
exist simply because clients, both public and 
private, found that the system paid them to 
adopt. There was never anything to prevent an 
owner from dispensing with the contractor's 
services, but the accumulated experience of years 
had convinced everyone that he performed useful 
functions, and he had therefore been employed. 

Under the new proposals, who was to be 
responsible for bad work? The individual work- 
men, or the County. Council, as the rate- 
payers’ middleman, responsible pecuniarily to no 
one? The address then dealt with the strides 
made in the direction of sanitary science, and 
especially with the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 
and, at greater length than our space permits us 
to quote in full, with the London Water Question. 

The Small Holdings Acts and their operation, 
the depression of agriculture, the redemption of 
tithe-rent charge, and the movement for technical 
and secondary education were all treated of in an 
exhaustive manner, and the address closed with 
a suitable reference to the great success of the 
system of examinations founded some ten years 
ago by the Institution, and since immensely 
extended. 

Sir R. E. Webster, Q.C., M.P. (associate of 
council), having moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shoppee for his address, and the motion having 
been seconded by Mr. R. C. Driver (past-presi- 
dent), and carried unanimously, the meeting 


adjourned. * 
oO —— 2 


CHIPS. 


The Torrington Town Council have elected as 
mayor Mr. Councillor Grant. He is a large 
employer of labour. Starting life as a carpenter. 
e is now one of the largest builders and principal 
houseo wners in the district. 


The London County Council have appointed Mr. 
J. J. Sexby as chief officer of the Parks and Open 
Spaces sub-department, at a salary of £500 a year. 


The Almondsbury Hospital and Institute, erected 
by Mr. Sholto V. Hare as a memorial to his late 
wife, was opened on Wednesday by the Duchess of 
Rutland. The building is L shaped on plan, and 
modernised Queen Anne in style, and is built of 
Cattybrook brick, with freestone ogee The main 
entrance is under the clock tower, and leads into a 
vestibule, from which access is gained to the parish 
room, the dispensary, the coffee bar, the domestic 
offices, and the main staircase. On the first floor 
are a large hall, six bedrooms, and a committee- 
room. 


The proposal of the Head Master of Winchester 
College to build a new chapel in celebration of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
school in 1393 having been conclusively negatived 
by the Old Wykehamists, it has now been decided to 
reseat the old chapel and to erect in it a western 
gallery. The architect is Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
FS.A,. 


The Burton-on-Trent town council have decided 
to apply for permission to borrow £11,500 for the 
erection of an infectious diseases hospital, and 
£80,000 in respect of the sewerage and electric- 
light schemes. 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Abbott and Smith 
of Leeds, was opened on Sunday at Meanwoo 
Church, near Laeds. It is built on a new system of 
electric control, and can be played from any position 
in the church. It contains 30 stops and 1,400 pipes, 
and is placed in an oak case with polished pipes. 


Mr. Passmore Edwards has, says the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, inti- 
mated his willingness to give £1,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a drinking fountain as a memorial of 
Mr. James Bealand Mr. J. F. B. Firth, the pioneers 
of London municipal reform, 
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ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE, PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuis design was recently selected in a limited 
competition, and the building is now in course of 
erection in the Buckingham Palace-road, on a 
_ site presented to the parish by his Grace the Duke 
of Westminster. As will be seen from the plan 
streets on both frontages exist, and on both sides 
there are buildings which preclude the possibility 
of obtaining light by windows on either side, The 
requirements being that all the principal rooms 
should be on the ground floor the course adopted 
was to occupy the whole area, and provide top 
lights to some of the rooms in lieu of providing 
areas for light, which, as a rule, are of little ser- 
vice unless they are of sufficient size to allow the 
admission of the rays of sunlight at about 45°. 
Another requirement was the economical super- 
vision of the staff by the librarian. This was 
solved by placing the librarian’s office in the 
centre of the building, with the various offices 
grouped around, thereby giving easy supervision 
of the several departments, as well as the entrance 
hall, staircase, and exits. On the first floor 
{over the front portion only) is a museum and 
board-room, and the librarian’s residence is 
above, on the second floor, with separate entrance 
from the Buckingham Palace-road, The facade 
next the Buckingham Palace-road is to be 
executed in red gauged brickwork, with Ketton 
stone dressings. ‘The general contractor for the 
work is Mr. J.T. Chappell. The architect of the 
building is Mr. Albert John Bolton, and the 
‘drawing from which the illustration is taken was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy this year.: 


PAVILION, PALMER PARK, READING. 


‘Our illustration of the Pavilion, Palmer Park, 
Reading, is taken from the little view of this 
building which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy during the presentyear. It forms part 
of the munificent gift of Mr. George Palmer to 
the Borough of Reading, known as Palmer Park, 
and, as will be seen by the plan accompanying 
the sketch, consists of caretaker’s house, refresh- 
ment rooms, &c., and conveniences for ladies and 
gentlemen. The whole of these are well fur- 
nished and fitted, and in every trade the work is 
of the best, all the timber work being of solid 
oak. Mr. Margetts, of Reading, isthe contractor 
for the building, which was designed by Mr. 
Ravenscroft, of the same town. 


INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, PORT 
TALBOT, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


Turis design was submitted in a recent competi- 
tion which created a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion locally. A number of these schools are 
now being built, or contemplated, under the 
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Welsh Intermediate Education Act. The build- 
ing is designed to accord with the desire expressed 
for a mullioned style, and for realisation in the 
exceptionally fino-toned local sandstone. The 
author is Mr. W. L. Griffiths, architect. 


A CANADIAN SUMMER COTTAGE. 


Tux design of this cottage was submitted origin- 
ally in one of the Toronto Architectural Sketch 


‘| Club's monthly competitions in 1890. The cottage 


is to have stone foundations, to be timber-framed, 
boarded outside, and shingled with white pine 
shingles left untouched. to turn green with 
exposure to weather. The house is to be lathed 
and plastered inside. The internal finishings are 
of white pine varnished. The spacious verandahs 
are to be noted as being a necessity in the bright 
sunlight of Canadian summer. Mr. Ernest 
Wilby, of Temple-avenue, is the architect. 


BILLIARD ROOM, FOXOAK, BURHILL, SURREY. 


Tus additional room to the house (which we 
have already illustrated in the Burtpinc News 
for April 22, 1887), was finished soon after 
last Easter. Messrs. Walter Holt and Son, of 
Croydon, were the builders. The floor and 
ceiling-beams are oak, stained green, and the 
intention is to lessen the prominence of the un- 
gradated green of the billiard table cloth by 
floating it into the surrounding green of the cur- 
tains, ceiling, and tiles. The room, when finally 
complete, will be a green and gold room—the 
walls to have a gold paper, and the plaster of the 
ceiling treated with gold. The tiles to the curved 
recess are from Messrs. De Morgan and Co., with 
a fine sea-piece (also in tiles) over the fireplace. 
The mantelshelf, &c., is of statuary marble. Mr. 
Ha!sey Ricardo is the architect. 


SOUTHDOWN SUSSEX SKETCHES. 


Leominster (vulgo ‘ Limster”), near Arundel, in 
ancient times known as Lolinminster, and some- 
times Nonneminster, is now a very unimportant 
place. To the architect the chief point of interest 
in the church now consists in the very unusual 
timber framings which occur in the aisle on the 
north side of the nave, and are placed against each 
of the four columns of the arcade. Whether they 
actually formed part of the original roof or not 
may be open to question, but it is clear that they 
are ancient, and for some reason not very evident 
were designed to carry the roof independent of 
the arches dividing the aisle off from the main 
building. The accompanying sketches show both 
inside and outside of the church, with its long 
uninterrupted breadth of roof in one slope. The 
interior view is taken half-way up the nave, in 
front of the porch door, which is on the north 
side. Atthe east end of the aisle is placed the 
font ina sort of baptiatery chape!, beyond which is 
the priest's door leading into the quasi aisle open- 
ing into the vestry, which looks outside somewhat 
like a choir transept. Wiston Place.—This house, 
near Steyning, was erected in the days of Hliza- 
beth by Sir Thomas Sherley, one of the honourable 
line of Sherley of Wiston, ‘‘a family not needing 
hyperboles.” The mansion, like Hardwick Hall, 
is open to the description of being more glass than 
wall, particularly on the entrance front. It pos- 
sesses a very handsome hall, a cube of 40ft., and 
is covered with an open timber roof. Over the 
screen at the entrance end of the hall is a gallery 
leading into the room over the porch, and the big 
windows seen in our sketch run up the whole 
height. The residence has been reduced in size, 
but is still rightly reckoned among the mansions 
of Sussex, which is not rich in big old houses. 
The dining-room retains much of the ancient oak 
carving, dated 1576. Hurstmonceux Castle—The 
last of the four sketches shows Sir Roger de 
Fyne’s costly castle near Eastbourne, which is one 
of the earliest brick buildings in England, and 
when in its complete state was one of the largest 
private houses in the kingdom. It cost no less than 
£3,800, which in 1440, the date of its erection, 
was a very large amount. It is a grand old 
house even in its ruined condition, with a splendid 
old garden at the rear. Itis surrounded by a 
moat, now dry, and is quadrangular in form, and 
has a striking gatehouse. 


GLOUCESTER MANSIONS, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, W. 


Turs building stands on a prominent corner site, 
facing the new English Opera House, and is so 
constructed that the ground floor and basement 
can be let for business purposes as a whole or 
divided, and the other floors consist each of two 
self-contained residential flats, which are clearly 
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shown on the plan attached. There are hydraulic 
passenger elevators to all floors. The elevation 
is in Bath stone and red bricks, and the work was 
carried out under the superintendence and from 
the designs of the architects, Messrs. Martin and 
Purchase, of 11, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. » 


NICHOLASTON PARISH CHURCH, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Tus illustration represents the east end and 
reredos of the above church. ‘The reredos is 
executed in pink alabaster, with pale Irish green 
marble columns. The figures are carved in white 
lias, with gold mosaic background. The inner 
arch and jambs of the east window will also be in 
alabaster, with Irish green marble shafts. The 
north and south chancel windows will be executed 
in similar materials, and the rest of the church 
windows in green Bridgend stone, with marble 
columns. The steps leading to the altar are of 
polished white statuary, Bréche sanguinaire and 
Belgian black marble consecutively. ‘The entire 
church will be paved with black and white marble. 
The work is being executed by Mr. W. Clarke, 
sculptor, Llandaff, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Halliday and 
Anderson, architects, of Cardiff and Llandaff. 
The choir angel cornice was illustrated by us on 
April 15, 1892. 


PUBLIC BATHS, ASTON. 


Tur water for supplying these baths is obtained 
from an artesian well 400ft. deep on the premises. 
The pumping engine is also utilised for supply- 
ing power to generate the electricity with which 
the whole of the baths are lighted; also a cable 
is laid to the public buildings and _ offices, half a 
mile distant, and these are lighted by electricity 
from the same source, gas being entirely dispensed 
with. The water is heated by live steam, sup- 
plied from a Lancashire steam boiler, 24ft. long 
by 7it. diameter. A duplicate boiler is also pro- 
vided. The water can be readily heated to 75°. 
Had the water been heated by the ordinary hot 
water circulating system, it would have taken five 
boilers to do the work which is now being done 
by one. Provision has also been made for the 
boilers to be readily removed and taken out at any 
time without materially interfering with any- 
thing. The electrical installation is a decided 
success, and cost £1,600; the cost of the baths, 
buildings, and engineering is £13,400; total 
cost, £15,000. Mr. W, A. Davies, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E., the surveyor to the board, is the architect 
of the work, the plan of which is herewith given. 


CHIPS. 


The local board of Hampton Wick have raised the 
salary of Mr. Kemp, their surveyor, from £175 to 
£200 a year. 

The parishioners of Byflest have just erected a 
lych-gate as a memorial of the late Rev. Newton 
John Spicer, who was rector from 1851 to 1884. 
The lych-gate was designed by Mr. Woodyer, of 
Grafipam. 


The tender of Messrs. Reed, Blight, and Co., 
contractors, Westminster, has been accepted by the 
Directors of the Clacton-on-Sea Pier and Pavilion 
Co. for the erection of the new pavilion and sundry 
other works at their pier. ‘The engineers are 
Messrs. Kinniple and Jaffrey, MM.L.C.E., 3, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


Mr. William Joseph Shayer, the landscape and 
animal painter, who died at Twickenham last week, 
aged 81, was the eldest son of Shayer, a better- 
known landscape painter, whose rural and seaside 
scenes are highly prized, and who died oaly a few 
years ago in his 100th year. The younger Shayer 
made his reputation by his sporting pictures— 
hunting, shooting, racing, fishing, and coaching. 

Two landscapes, attributed to John Constable, 
R.A., which have been presented to the Liverpool 
permanent collection by Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, 
have been placed in the Rossetti room of the 
Walker Art Gallery. The first, measuring oft. by 
3ft., represents ‘‘A Summer Storm,’’? The lock 
gates of a river—probably the Stour—are shown, 
while overhead are large, gusty rain clouds. On 
the left of the picture are two canal horses and a 
labourer. The second canvas portrays “A Rainy 
Day.” Lock gates are also 4 prominent feature in 
the landscape, while overhead are rain-clouds, and 
in the distance trees are seen through the haze. 


he latest a/dition to the National Gallery isa 
fruit and flower piece by Jan Van Os (1744- 1808). It 
is numbered 1380, aud is hung in the Octagon 
Room. Another work by the same artist, called 
‘Fruit, Flowers, and Dead Birds,” isin the Wynn- 
Ellis collection, and is numbered 1010. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 

R. ROBERT WALKER’S presidential ad- 
sh dress to the Society of Architects was 
completely successful. Excellent was the reiter- 
ation of the necessity for more thorough archi- 
tectural education ; inspiriting, the picturesque 
allusions to the poetry of architecture ; while the 
telling broadsides against super-sentimentalism 
displayed many weak points in the battalion of 
Essays. Mr. Walker makes a most admirable 
president. 


The hearty laughter that greeted these sorties 
formed a most agreeable prelude to the capital 
dinner in the evening at the Holborn Restaurant, 
when, covers being laid for some sixty guests, 
officers, members, and friends had a thoroughly 
convivial time under Mr. Walker's genial presi- 
dency. The post-prandial, oratorical deliver- 
ances were of a high order. Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
M.P., who has the Registration Bill in his care 
in the House of Commons, gave proofs of his 
devotion to the cause in his own clear-headed, 
far-seeing manner; and Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A., in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Fine 
Arts,’’ spoke of the relations between painter 
and architect in his usual earnest, inspiriting 
style. I listened with much interest to the 
remarks of Sir William Marling, his views of 
the requirements of modern architecture from a 
client’s standpoint strengthening my old belief 
that it is to the outside critic, and not to the 
professional, running in grooves and ruts, that 
we must look for knight-errants against dogged 
conservatism in ways and means. 


There is, I believe, 1 prosperous session before 
the Society of Architects. Its aims, as hereto- 
fore, will be distinctly practical; and its lectures, 
as heretofore, confessedly dealing with archi- 
tecture as a living progressive art. While the 
Society continues in this path, it cannot but go 
forward, both in intrinsic merit and in numbers; 
for all architects recognise the desirability of 
keeping architecture abreast of the times, and in 
the long run will support such institutions as 
assist this end. 


I am very glad to see that Mr. Tate has, 
through Sir William Harcourt, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, renewed his 
generous offer to the nation. It is believed that 
the offer will be accepted within the next few 
weeks, and that the difficulty of site has been 
almost surmounted, Westminster being the prob- 
able location of the pictures. This is excellent 
news, and if the present Government carry the 
matter through well, it will have done much to 
earn the respect of not an insignificant section of 
the public, who will make comparisons between 
its action and that of its predecessors. 


‘Tower or no tower?’’ that was the question, 
What must have been one of the most diverting 
discussions at the meetings of the School Board 
took place on Thursday last ; a proposal having 
been made to erect a tower in connection with the 
extension of cflices now approaching completion, 
members more or less vigorously declaring for 
or against the structure. The argument being 
that the offices as extended form, altogether, a 
rather drawn-out architectural composition, a 
central, dominant object was required ‘to give 
unity to the building,’’ as the Rey. J. J. Coxhead 
very truly remarked—if we accept his position on 
general principles. The estimated cost of the 
tower is £3,000, and many members, like 
Mr. Winnett, were ‘‘filled with awe at the 
effect that this tower would have upon the rate- 
payers.’’ Others, like Canon Bristow, regarded 
the expenditure as equivalent to “a ha’porth of 
tar.” Some, like genial Mr, John Lobb, were 
all for the tower; others held with Mr. Huggett, 
that'a tower and a rate of one shilling in the 
pound were not things of accord. If I may put 
forward my own idea, it is that the tower would 
be useless artistically, and only worth its salt as 
regards the practical accommodation it might 
afford. Close to the building the tower would 
not be seen, or at least be of little or no value as 
a factor in the composition; and when we sce 
these Embankment buildings at a distance there 
is quite a galaxy of towers, spires, and turrets 
breaking the general sky-line, and giving them- 
selves away, so to speak, for the benefit of such 
forlorn buildings as have no towers of their own. 
In any case, I pray that the Board save us the 
infliction of another clock in the neighbourhood ! 


The £3,000 therefore, might well be kept for 
general educational purposes, and not for illus- 
trations of architectural design. A little of the 
money might be expended on making some of 
the schools—being necessary buildings—more 
presentable. I see a new building near the rail- 
way somewhere this side of New Cross, and it 
is a barbarous object. As I note the magic 
initials L.S.B. lovingly entwined in a gable, I 
may be pardoned if I am in error in imagining 
it to have been erected by the Board. 


The St. Pancras competition will attract a 
large number of competitors. Municipal build- 
ings being a favourite subject, and requiring less 
previous study and special experience than 
others, the rank and file of the army of com- 
peting architects will enter the arena ; and as no 
entrance fee is demanded, the hard-working and 
clever, but poor, student has here a decided 
opportunity to show what in him lies in the way 
of ability in architectural composition and sound 
planning. JI see that the first premium is 
arranged on the ‘‘merging’’ principle, which, 
as Mr. William Young said the other evening 
in his lecture to the Association, and as I have 
all along urged, makes it no premium at all. In 
this particular case it is exceptionally desirable 
that the successful architect should receive some- 
thing a little over the 5 per cent. commission. 
Besides the risk and uncertainty that attends 
every competition, I see that the inaugurators of 
this competition stipulate that if a tender is not 
obtained within 5 per cent. of the sum of 
£30,000—a sum including, ina very objectionable 
way, the architect's commission—they will not 
be liable to the architect for any of his 
time and trouble in preparing plans, &c., 
and obtaining a tender. Here we see 
how the honest have often to suffer for the 
misdeeds of the unscrupulous. The object of 
this stipulation is, of course, to prevent dis- 
honest persons endeavouring to gain the compe- 
tition by submitting designs that will cost more 
than the amount provided. So fur, so good; but 
it is hard that those who would endeavour 
honestly to provide a building should have this 
additional incubus, and by mere accident or over- 
sight run the risk of doing a vast amount of 
work for nothing. Still, most probably the bulk 
of competitors will agree that the stipulation as 
it stands is good, and that the benefits far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. As to the merging of 
the first premium, this is 4 meanness scarcely 
worthy of a large and important London vestry. 


How irrepressible is the old Adam in this 
matter of stipulated cost may be gathered from 
the curious result of the Bexhill-on-Sea compe- 
tition. Here all the competitors but two have 
“foutrun the constable,’’? and these two have 
failed to comply with other conditions. The 
assessor has recommended the Bexhill local board 
to increase the proposed outlay from £3,390 to 
£4,500, and inquired of the competitors whether 
they will stand their chance with their original 
design, or prepare an alternative set of plans. 
If there be another competition, I should advise 
all not to rest on their oars, but to see how they 
can improve their designs. We know how a 
competitor will get it into his head that his 
design is unimprovable perfection itself; but a 
word to the wise may be heeded. Of course, a 
proper and sufficient time should be allowed for 
the new designs. 


From a recent very interesting article in the 
Daily Telegraph on **The Value of City Pro- 
perty,’’ I learn that ‘‘some speculators, in their 
anxiéty to make the land carry as heavy a 
financial load as possible, have been so ‘ greedy’ 
—to borrow the term used by one agent—as to 
erect buildings which will not let freely at high 
rents, simply because the architect has cramped 
the passages, and robbed the rooms of light and 
air.’’ This, from observation, I can quite be- 
lieve. In planning such buildings, the owner 
and architect should ascertain the amount of 
accommodation that will give a fair, perhaps 
good, return on the money invested. To try 
and squeeze every pound out of the venture is a 
despicable variety of ‘‘sweating,’’? and any so 
doing only meet their just deserts when they 
put on the last straw and break the camel’s back. 


‘‘Granny’s’’ in the grumps again. A back 
seat is always hard, I suppose, and particularly 


so to old bones. The old lady was heard all over 
the shop last week, crooning to herself : — 


“ All behind, my dears, and we 
Scarce excuse can stammer. Ah! 
They got in front of us, you see— 
Them willins—with a camera!” 
Gorn. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS ON 
COMPETITIONS. 


T the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, held at Chicago on 
October 20, the following series of pronounce- 
ments and suggestions to promoters and archi- 
tects on the management of competitors, drawn 
up by Mr. Charles E. Ilsley, the chairman of 
the Competitions Committee, was unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be printed for gratuitous 
distribution to members :— 


While the American Institute of Architects emphatic- 
ally disapproves of architectural competitions as usually 
conducted, long experience having shown that they result 
almost invariably -in ee teh ap | and harm 
interests concerned, to the public as well as to the profes- 
sion, and to owners equally with architects ; and while 
the Institute advises that wherever practicable an archi- 
tect should be selected individually in the same manner as 
with lawyers, physicians, and other professional men; 
still, where on Government work for any reason an archi- 
tectural competition is unavoidable, the following pre- 
cautions are suggested to both owners and architects as 
calculated to obviate the principal causes of miscarriage, 
and to enlist the co-operation of architects who will 
otherwise be likely to refuse participation in the 
competition. ? 

1. An experienced architect of repute should be engaged 
by the owners at the start as consulting architect through- 
out the competition. All the papers and correspondence 
should be controlled by him. Of course, he will not par- 
ticipate as a competitor. 

2. The rules and restrictions should be as few as 
possible, and so explicitly stated as to preyent misunder- 
standing. ; - 

3. Two kinds of competitions are customary—viz., an 
open and a limited competition. In the latter a certain 
number of architects are invited to submit designs, and 
all others are excluded. In the former the competitionis 
open to every one. An open competition is often pre- 
liminary to alimited competition confined to those archi- 
tects (usually three to six in number) whose designs 
rita in the open competition haye been p!aced 

ighest. é 

4. Every iavited architect should be paid for his com- 
petitive design the schedule commission of one per cent. 
on the estimated cost of the- building. The architect 
whose design is placed highest should be guaranteed the 
work at the schedule fee of five per cent. for plans and 
superintendence. Unsuccessful designs should be returned 
free to their author immediately after the award is made; 
no portion of them to be used without the consent of 
their authors, F 

5. The site of the building should be given and the 
requirements as to accommodation, cost, &c. It might 
be well to arrange the requirements in two classes—viz., 
those which are arbitrary and must rigidly be adhered to, 
and these which are advisory only. As a rule, owners 
will find their interests promoted wt making the list of 
arbitrary conditions as small as possible. 

6. All transactions relating to the competition should 
be ie writing, and recorded, and open to the inspection of 
each competitor. 

7. A date should be fixed within which the awards 
should be announced and all premiums paid. 

8. After the award all drawings should be open to 
the inspection of all competitors fer at least 24 hours. 
In many cases an exhibition open to the public would be 
desirable. 

9. The selection and premiation of the designs should 
be made by a jury, of which at least two-thirds should be 
disinterested and experienced architects, whose report 
sehen be in writing and accessible to each competing 
architect. 


Oe 


An hotel is about to be built at Stone Point, 
Fawley, Hants, from plans by Mr. Stanfield C. 
Greenwood, of Southampton, at an estimated cost 
of £4,000. 


The highest chimney in Germany, and probably 
on the Continent, has just been built at Stolberg, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle. It is 407ft. high, and it 
stands, moreover, on an eminence which rises some 
270ft. above the surrounding plain. The inside 
diameter of the stalk is, at the bottom, 16ft. 8in. ; 
at the top nearly 10ft. The chimney, provision for 
ascent of which has been made by fixing iron steps 
in the masonry, has occupied six months in erection, 
and the work was carried out without accident. 


At the last meeting of the local board for Erith, a 
letter was received from Mr. W. W. Cooper, of 
Hinckley, the newly appointed surveyor, stating his 
regret at having to decline the appointment at that 
late hour, his local board having pressed him to 
stay. It was decided not to proceed against Mr. 
Cooper, but the Board considered they had been 
very shabbily treated, The chairman said it was 
necessary to fillup the vacancy, and he submitted 
the name of Mr. Harold Hind, son of a member of | 
the board, who would be just the man to take up 
the duties. Mr. Hind did not come forward in 
competition before because he had no prior ex- 
perience! He proposed that Mr. Hind should be 
appointed on trial for six months, and then the 
berth could be thrown open to public competition, 
This was agreed to. 
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Building nrielligentee, 


AvonmouTH.— The foundation-stone of St. 
Andrew’s Church was recently laid. The 
church will consist of chancel, nave, south aisle, 
and tower, and will seat 600 persons, At present 
the two west bays, the tower, and the vestry are 
omitted. The church is so designed that the 
north wall can be removed and another aisle 
added, The style is Decorated, and there will 
be elaborate tracery to the windows. The 
structure is of red stone, quarried at Shire- 
hampton, and lined with Bath stone. Provision 
has been made for the tower on a large bed of 
concrete. The roofs will be covered with 
Broseley tiles, and inside they will be of pitch- 
pine, as the wood comes from the plane, neither 
painted nor stained. Ultimately the chancel 
will be laid with marble mosaic work, but this 
forms no part of the present undertaking. About 
£4,000 is being spent now, the contract for the 
entire scheme being rather over £6,000, Mr. 
W. Wood Bethell, of Westminster, is the archi- 
tect; Messrs. R. Wilkes and Soa, of Bristol, are 
the contractors; and Mr, G. Downs is the clerk 
of works. 

Birmincuam.—The Wayerley-road Seventh 
Standard School was publicly opened last week. 
This is the first complete school erected by the 
Birmingham School Board for teaching a seventh 
standard. The school’ provides accommodation 
for 300 boys and 300 girls. It is a one-story 
building, and is arranged with a central assembly 


operatives. Notices for alteration of rules and 
increase of wages had been received from the 
carpenters and plasterers, and for alterations of 
rules only from the stonemasons. These would 
be considered in due course. The committee had 
felt it necessary, having regard to the present 
position and the future prospects of the trade, to 
give notices to the bricklayers and labourers to 
return to the rate of wages paid prior to April 1 
last, also for other alterations. The committee 
had under consideration the revision of the 
schedule of daywork prices. The number of 
members had increased from 39 to 63; many of 
the new members joined the association while the 
strike was pending. The report and balance- 
sheet were adopted. Mr. W. Sapcote was elected 
president for the ensuing year; Mr. T. Row- 
botham was elected vice-president, Mr. R. 
Bulley treasurer, and Mr. E. J. Bigwood secre- 
tary. The annual dinner afterwards took place, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. Sapcote. 


Sanirary Inspzcrors’ Association. — The 
opening address of the session of this association 
was delivered on Saturday at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, by the chairman of council, Mr. 
Hugh Alexander, who congratulated the mem. 
bers upon the progress that had attended their 
efforts to unite sanitary inspectors under one 
association. Much still remained to be done to 
secure remedial legislation to enforce the proper 
remuneration of officers, and to improve the 
education, as well as to secure the efficiency, of 
candidates for the position of sanitary inspectors. 
He called attention to the evils frequently exist- 


Engineering Potes, 


Lryerroot.—A special meeting of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board was held on Monday 
to consider the question of providing additional 
accommodation in the river for Atlantic pas- 
sengers, and railway facilities connected there- 
with. Mr. G, F. Lyster, the engineer, reported 
that he proposed to lengthen the Prince’s 
landing stage by 300ft. at its northern end, and 
to construct a timber jetty about 400ft. long for 
the coasting trade. It was also proposed to run 
along the centre of the jetty a line of rails con- 
nected with the main line and two hydraulic 
cranes, and to provide an extension of dock and 
shed accommodation. A covered passenger 
station was proposed, about 500ft. by 80ft., on 
the east side of the roadway. Three lines of 
rail were provided for, and at the north end 
there would bea block of buildings for refresh- 
ment and waiting-rooms, offices, &c. The 
engineer estimated the cost of these works at 
£180,000, independent of the railway passenger 
station at the south end, which would cost about 
£40,000, making in all £220,000. A committce 
recommended that steps should be taken next 
session to obtain Parliamentary authority for the 
execution of these works, also to provide a new 
landing-stage, 1,200ft. in length, with railway 
accommodation connected therewith, for the 
landing of cattle, &c., at an estimated cost of 

350,000. A motion for the adoption of the 
scheme was carried. 


a ing in back-to-back houses, and said that in hall, surrounded by classrooms, workrooms, and 

London sufficient attention was not given tothe | laboratories. The assembly hallis 68ft. by 30ft. 

ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH SOLOGICAL | necessity of houses being constructed on hygienic | ‘There are four entrances to the building, two for 
SOCIETIES. principles in all respects. Notable examples of | gach sex, connected by a long corridor, which 


this might be found in any district, not only in 
the East, but also in the West-end, and in close 
proximity to the most aristocratic quarters. 
They had continually complained of the defective 
state of the law which permitted such buildings 
to beerected. The reason which accounted for 
badly - built houses nearly always was, he asserted, 
to be found in the laxity of the architects con- 
cerned. He hopedthe Royal Institute of British 
Architects would institute an inquiry and take 
steps to remove from its ranks those who, either 
wilfully or ignorantly, planned buildings in 
violation of the very first principles of sanitation. 
He suggested that the London County Council 
should be empowered, in conjunction with local 
authorities, to prohibit the erection of any 
dwellings, the plans of which evinced on the part 
of the architect ignorance of hygienic principles 
or disregard of the comfort and well-being of the 
people who might live in the houses. 


give access to the assembly hall and the various 
classrooms, laboratories, and workrooms, as well as 
to the school of cookery. Adjoining each entrance 
is a lavatory and cloakroom, over which are 
rooms for masters and mistresses. In the girls’ 
division there are five classrooms, giving accom- 
modation for 48 in each, and a cookery school, 
with accommodation for 60. In the boys’ depart- 
ment there are six similar classrooms, each for 48 
boys, a chemical laboratory, 60ft. by 30ft., a 
workshop of the same size, with a store for 
timber, and a lecture-theatre, seating about 100 
children, with a preparation-room adjoining. 
Between the preparation-room and the laboratory 
are arranged a balance-room, combustion store, 
chemical store, and apparatus store. On the first 
floor over this a room is provided for praparin 

diagrams for lecturing purposes. The chemic 


_ Brruineuam Arcuirecturat AssociatTion.—On 
Saturday afternoon, themembers of thisassociation 
visited the terracotta works of Messrs. Joseph 
King and Co., at Netherend, near Stourbridge, 
and passed a considerable time in inspecting the 
different processes through which the clay passes. 
The visitors afterwards inspected the fireclay 
works of Messrs. King Brothers.—The annual 
conversazione of the above association was held 
on Tuesday night at the Grand Hotel. The 
proceedings opened with a reception by the pre- 
sident (Mr. William Hale, F.R.1.B.A), and 
among the members and guests present were 
Messrs. F. B. Peacock, W. H. Bidlake, C. E. 
Bateman, W. Hawley Lloyd, J. A. Cossins, 
H. Beck, Herbert R. Lloyd, J. H. Rogers, 
G. A. Cox, M. Cox, and A. Harrison. During 
the first hour those present were afforded an 
opportunity of examining the collection of draw- 
ings which had been got together for the occa- 
sion, prominent among them being the drawings 
of the Birmingham Assize Courts, by Aston 
Webb, some fine examples of pen-and-ink 
drawing by O. E. Mallows, Ernest George and 
Peto, E. J. May, H. H. McConnal, E. C. Bew- 
lay, and water-colour drawings and sketches by 
W. H. Bidlake, G. A. Cox, and R. Phené- 
Spiers; whilst Mr. Hale sent a design for a new 
church at Stirchley-street, and Mr. C. E. Bate- 
man some pencil sketches of domestic work; and 
some interiors were lent by Mr. Edward R. Taylor 
and Mr, J. Pratt. The reception was followed 
by a concert, at which recitations were given by 
Mr, H. Harvey and Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
songs by Mr. Walter Crosbee, Mr. H. Monckton, 
and Mr. F. S. Hughes, and banjo songs by Mr. 
S. Lowcock. 


Birmivcuam Master Buripers’ Association. 
—The annual meeting of this association was 
held on Tuesday at the Grand Hotel, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham, Mr. 0. H. Barnsley (presi- 
dent) in the chair. In the annual report the 
committee regretted that they were unable to 
state that the improvement in the state of the 
trade referred to in the three last annual reports 
had been maintained. All the manufacturing 


placed down the centre of the room. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain, and 
the builder Mr. T. Rowbotham. The head 
master is Mr. H. K. Frew, late of the Central 
Higher Grade School at Leeds. 


Bristot.—The designs prepared for the new 
Bristol Empire Palace of Varieties by Messrs. 
Wylson and Long, of 15, King William-street, 
Strand, have been passed by the local authorities, 
and a contract for its erection has been arranged 
with Mr. Frank Kirk. The new theatre is 
intended to be opened next Whitsuntide with a 
strong variety company. The building will be 
situated in the busiest portion of the city, and has 
been designed to be used not only as a theatre, 
but, by a simple mechanical arrangement, the 
stage can be removed to give place to a circus 
ring. 

Cornuitt.—A_ banking-house has just been 
completed at 50, Cornhill, for Messrs. Prescott, 
Dimsdale, Tugwell, Caveand Oo., Limited. The 
building has been designed by Mr. Henry Cowell 
Boyes, architect, of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, in a 
Georgian Classic style, in which red brick, 
relieved by Portland stone dressings to the 
windows and cornice, is employed, with grey 
granite basementand polished columns supporting 
a triple-arched window to the main banking hal). 
Stone balconettes are introduced to the second- 
floor windows. On the ground floor is a large 
hall, about 68ft. long by 37ft. wide, and 21ft. 
high, the walls lined by slabs of Derbyshire 
alabaster, which are divided into panels by 
mahogany Ionic pilasters and entablature along 
the lower portion of the walls, and a mahogany 
panelled dado. At the inner end is a directors’ 
on-duty room and secretary’s office, divided by a 
glazed screen. A staircase of teak, with mahog- 
any balustrading and dado, leads toa gallery on 
one side of the bank and a mezzanine story for 
clerks. On the first floor are the board-room, 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of new schools, which are 
to be attached to the Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Shelfield, Staffs, were laid on Monday. The 
schools are to be built of red bricks, at a cost of 
£530, the.architect being Mr. S. Loxton, and the 
builder Mr. Bantock, of Walsall. 


At a meeting of the Bath City Council, on Tues- 
day, it was unanimously resolved to proceed at 
once with the new municipal buildings, from the 
amended plans submitted by Mr. J. M. Brydon. 
The contract with Messrs. Hayward and Wooster, 
builders, of Bath, for the erection of the buildings, 
was thereupon sealed. 


The resignation is announced of Mr. Charlies 
Fowler, district surveyor of Shoreditch and the 
Liberty of Norton Folgate. It is probable that the 
district will be amalgamated with some of the 
adjoining districts, and pending the decision of the 
London County Council, it has bsen placed in 
charge of Mr. Henry Lovegrove, district surveyor 
of South Islington. 


A memorial slab to commemorate the late Mr. 
be va rele oe es - ewe 
trades of Birmingham and the district h ing | a de pe ene ae ag est nee 
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the strike of bricklayers and their labourers, | Gothic lettering :—“ Pass not by without bestowing 
which resulted in the arbitration clause in the| a. thought of kindly rememberance upon Oliver 
rules being abolished, and an advance of 4d. per | Heywood, who, of his goodwill, did restore the 
hour conceded; in other respects the rules dining-hall, reading-room, library, kitchen, dormi- 
remained as before. The continued decline of tories, and cloisters between the years 1883 and 
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resisting to the utmost the demands of the Hot with: tia anrk ee ee a 


laboratory is fitted up with six work-benches. 
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secretary’s and staff rooms, luncheon and waiting 
room, all having mahogany doors and fittings, 
and a lift from kitchen toluncheon room. The 
two upper floors are set apart for the residential 
clerks. The hydraulic lift has been provided by 
Messrs. Waygood. One interesting feature of 
the new bank is the existence of fragments of the 
ancient Roman wall in the sub-basement. The 
buildings have been carried out by Messrs. 
W. Cubitt and Co. Mr. Payne was clerk of the 
works. We may add the cost has been about 
£25,000, and the bank has been provided with 
Shorland’s Manchester stoves. 


placed. It contains seven panels. The centre 
panel represents the Crucifixion with two attend- 
ant angels. The Blessed Virgin is depicted in 
the panel on the immediate left hand of the 
centre, and St. John is shown on the right hand. 
Angels and saints are depicted on the shutters. 
The paintings in the triptych, together with the 
decorations of the east wall, have been executed 
by Mr. C. K. Buckeridge, of 21, Mortimer-street, 
London, W. Messrs. Farmer and Brindley made 
the framework of the triptych. The organ ig 
being built by Messrs. Abbott and Smith, of 
Leeds, the case being of carved walnut, with 
spotted metal pipes. The general contractors 
were Messrs. Thompson and Son, of Peter- 
borough. 


Lonpon Oovunry Councr:, — At Tuesday's 
meeting of this body, the Parks Committee 
reported that the question of the purchase and 
maintenance of the Albert Palace was still under 
their consideration, and they hoped in a fort- 
night to make a report to the Council on the 
subject. As, however, it would be necessary, in 
the event of the Council deciding to undertake 
the maintenance of the Palace, to obtain power 
from Parliament for the purpose, and the neces- 
sary Gazette notice must be prepared this week, 
they recommended: That the Parliamentary 
agent be instructed to include the matter in the 
Gazette notice of one of the Council’s Bills, and 
that the Parliamentary Committee be authorised 
to take any necessary preliminary measures with 
aview to the insertion in the Bill of a Clause 
‘empowering the Council, if it so resolved, to 
‘accept and to maintain for the public use the 
Albert Palace and grounds.—The report was 
adopted. 

_ MawopzstEy.—The reopening of Mawdesley 
parish church, near Ormskirk, which has been 
undergoing restoration, took p'ace on Wednesday 
week. New benches have been provided through- 
out of pitch-pine, and arranged with central and 
two side passages. A gallery has been provided 
‘at the west end, while new screens have aiso been 
erected. The old flat ceiling has been removed, 
and the roof left open, being finished in plaster 
‘of cream colour, and having the timbers left 
visible. The work-has been carried out by 
Messrs. Moore Brothers, contractors, of Rawten- 
stall, from the desions and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. R. Knill Freeman, B.R.IB.A., 
of Bolton and Manchester. 


Newcasrre-on-Tynz.—The Hotel Metropole 
was opened on Monday. It consists of two 
older hotels, in Clayton-street, converted into 
one, and muchaltered and renovated internally. 
There are two entrances from Clayton-street, 
connected by a corridor passing in front of the 
offices and business department. The main stair- 
case is opposite the south door. On the ground 
floor are, with other apartments, a private 
jdining-room, 40ff. by 24ft., smoking-room and 
billiard-room, 40ft, by 22f. -Opening from the 
Dilliard-room buffet, a smoking-room, and lava- 
tory accommodation. The remaining public 
tooms are on the first floor. They consist of a 
commercial-room, 40ft. by 24ft., a ladies’ dining- 
room, a private dining-room, and suites of apart- 
ments, comprising bedrooms and sitting-rooms. 
On the upper floors there are sixty bedrooms. In 
addition there are stock-rooms. Messrs. Lamb, 
Armstrong, and Knowles, who were the archi- 
tects for the Grand Hotel and the Grand Assembly 
Rooms, were the architects. Mr. Tyrie, of 
Gateshead, had the contract, and Messrs. Green 
and Son, Grey-street, Newcastle, have done the 
decorative work. 


Sournampron.—The foundation-stone of a new 
post-office for this town was laid on Tuesday week. 
It willoccupy the site of the old post-office and 
adjoining premises, and will extend from High- 
street to Back-of-the- Walls. The style of archi- 
tecture is to be French Renaissance, and plans 
have been prépared by Mr. Henry Tanner, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 
The front building is to be four stories in height. 
The public office will be 34ft. 4in. by 25ft. 6in., 
and 15ft. in height. At the back is the instru- 
ment room. On the first floor, offices for the 
postmaster and his clerks will be provided. On 
the second floor there are offices for other clerks, 
and the third floor will be devoted to the care- 
taker. The front elevation up to the first floor 
level will be faced with tawny terracotta, while 
the upper stories will be faced with red Fareham 
bricks and terracotta dressings. The sorting 
office will be 192ft. 2in. long, with an average 
width of 43ft. The contract has been secured by 
Messrs. Crook and Sons, of Northam, and the 
building will be supervised by Mr. James 
Atkinson, of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, as 
clerk of works. 


Sranton-on- Hinze Hearu.—The parish church 
was reopened last week after restoration. The 
mean iron-framed eighteenth-century windows 
have been replaced with tracery in the Decorated 
style. ‘The plaster ceilings have been removed, 
and the original roof-timbers exposed to view. 
The roofs of nave and chancel have been covered 
with oak boarding and Broseley tiles. The gal- 
lery and box pews—the latter extending into the 
chancel—have been removed, and the nave has 
been reseated with open sittings in pitch-pine. 
When the south wall of nave was cleared of 
ivy and plaster an octagonal pillar, intact, with 
cap and base, and portions of two arches with the 
corresponding jambs, were discovered near the 
east end, showing that there had once been an 
aisle or side chapel. These arches have been 
carefully restored. New oak doors, with wrought 
scroll hinges, have been fitted to porch and 
vestry, as also to the Norman doorway on the 
south side, which had previously been bricked up. 
The whole of the nave floor has been tiled. The 
old carved oak Jacobian pulpit has been refixed 
on a stone base. The tower, the upper portion of 
which is of fifteenth-century date, hag had new 
tile roof, the decayed stone pinnacles replaced 
with new ones; vane fitted with new copper 
weathercock and lightning conductor. The 
chancel arch has been rebuilt, and other new 
works are parapet wall and gable cross, chancel 
steps and dwarf wall, three-light east window, 
angle buttresses at east end, coping and gable 
cross, Runcorn stone reredos, with alabaster 
shafts and white marble cross, encaustic tile floor, 
oak choir stalls, vicar’s seat, and prayer-desk. 
The oid oak panellings from pews have been 
fixed as a dado to chancel, and the old oak balus- 
trade has been refixed as a Communion rail. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from the 
designs and directions of Mr. A. B. Deakin, 
architect, of Castle Chambers, Shrewsbury, the 
general contractor being Mr. Thomas Chaloner, 
builder, of Hanwood. The total cost of the re- 
storation has been about £1,300. 
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Ricwarp’s Castte.—The Foster Memorial 
Church was formally consecrated by the Bishop 
of Hereford last week. It has been built from 
plans by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., at the sole 
cost of the widow and daughters of the late Major 
Foster, replacing on a more convenient site the 
old parish church now disused. The outside stone 
is local, and the inside stone is dressed Grinshill. 
The nave and south aisle are seated to hold 300 

“persons, and one of the windows is an exact 
facsimile of one in the old church, having the 
ball-flower carved outside. The tower is semi- 
detached, and contains a tenor bell of the weight 
of 40cwt., cast by Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough. A cradle for a full peal of eight bells 
is fixed in the tower, should they ever be added. 
The low chancel wall is surmounted by an iron 
screen, with gates; the hanging lamps are also 
of wrought iron. In the chancel are three old 
brass Italian hanging lamps. The pulpit and 
the organ-case are carved in walnut; the choir- 
stalls are of oak, carved with a vine pattern in 
perforated work. Above the altar a triptych is 


H.M. Board of Works is carrying out a scheme 
for the preservation of the ceilings {and walls of 
certain portions of the historical apartments of 
Holyrood Palace. No attempt has been made to 
restore the colouring, but simply to preserve what 
remains, and this it is believed has been accom- 
plished by the careful application of several coats 
of transparent varnish. The old stained look of the 
ceilings has not been altered by this operation. 
The work is being done by Mr. A. Muirhead, 14, 
Castle-street, under the personal supervision of Mr, 
W. W. Robertson, of the Board of Works, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ABERDARE INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL 
Scoot Comprrit1on.—In the above competition 
the assessor was Mr. Ewan Christian, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the selected design was that submitted by 
Mr. J. H. Phillips, M.S.A., architect, St. John’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. The selection has been 
approved by the committee, and Mr. Phillips has 
been appointed to carry out the work, The 
estimated cost is £3,300, 


AuLoA, N.B.—At a joint meeting of the 
Burgh Commissioners and County Council repre- 
sentative held at Alloa on Monday, a short leet 
of two sets of plans for a fever hospital were sub- 
mitted from Messrs. J. Melvin and Son, archi- 
tects, Alloa, and Messrs. Johnstone and Burnie, 
architects, Edinburgh. After consideration of a 
special report on the plans by Mr. Whitson, 
measurer, Glasgow, the meeting unanimously 
resolved to accept the designs submitted by 
Messrs. Melvin, the estimated cost of which is 
about £5,000. The plans provide for an ad- 
ministrative block, having ample accommodation 
for doctors’ rooms, matron’s rooms, kitchen, &c., 
with bedrooms for servants, &c., on the top flat. 
The design of the building is a simple treatment 
of the Old English style, the gables being filled in 
with timber and plaster, and the architects have 
endeavoured to give the effect of a cottage 
hospital. The total accommodation provides for 
24 beds in the main pavilion, and four in the 
probationary wards. It is proposed to erect the 
hospital on a site near Parkhead farm, to the north 
of the town of Alloa, and the work. will be pro- 
ceeded with shortly. 


NuwcastLE-on-Tynz.—Theassessor appointed 
by the directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Masonic Hall Company, Limited (Mr. C. Barry, 
P.P.R.I.B.A.,GrandSuperintendentof Worksfor 
Hngland), has awarded the first premium to the 
desiga submitted by Mr. John Johnson, 
A.R.ILB.A, 9, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
and the second premium to the design submitted 
by Mr. H. T. Bonner, A,R.I.B.A., King-street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


‘‘Owen Jones’? Prizes.—This competition 
was instituted in 1878 by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, as trustees of the sum of £400, 
presented to them by the Owen Jones Memorial 
Committee, upon condition of their expending 
the interest thereof in prizes to ‘‘ Students of the 
School of Art who, in actual competition, pro- 
duce the best design for household furniture, 
carpets, wall-papers and hangings, damask, 
chintzes, &c., regulated by the principles laid 
down by Owen Jones.’’ The prizes are awarded 
on the results of the annual competition of the 
Science and Art Department. Six prizes were 
offered for competition in the present year, each 
prize consisting of.a bound copy of Owen Jones’s 
“Principle of Design,” and a bronze medal. 
The following were the successful candidates :— 
Robert Dow, School of Art, Glasgow: design 
for a printed hanging. Florence Morris, School 
of Art, Hertford: design for a plate. William 
Spiers, School of Art, Glasgow: design for a 
hanging. Ella B. Ginn, School of Art, Hert- 
ford: design for wall-tiles. Ada Hasleham, 
School of Art, Cavendish-street, Manchester : 
design for a printed cotton. Joseph G. Slade, 
School of Art, Cavendish-street, Manchester : 
design for calico prints. 


WAKEFIELD. —The County Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire invite competitive 
plans for the erection of council chamber, com- 
mittee rooms, and offices at Wakefield. Premiums 
of £200, £100, and £50 respectively are offered 
for the three best designs. 


Watsati.—At the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration, held on Wednesday week, it was 
decided to appoint Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, 
P.R.I.B.A., as assessor to report on the compe- 
titive plans received for the new Town Hall, at 
am inclusive fee of 110 guineas. 


a ce el 


The plans and scheme of Mr. A. P. J. Cotterell, 
C.H., of Bristol, have been adopted for an improved 
supply of water to Bruton, Somerset. 


Mr. Mundella opened on Thursday the new 
buildings of the Maria Grey Training College, 
which have been erected in Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury. The new college and the adjoining 
Brondesbury and Kilburn High School have been 
erected, from the designs of Mr, J. Osborne Smith, 
at a total cost of £11,500. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 75 day students and 200 children, 
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Correspondence, 


a 
‘SEASIDE ARCHITECTS.”’ 


To the Editor of the Burmmpine News. 


Srr,—Your very intereresting article of a few 
weeks ago, on ‘‘ Seaside Architecture,’’ leads me 
to make a few remarks, not so much on the archi- 
tecture as on the architects of our seaside resorts, 
or, at least, as regards my experience of them. I 
am a young architect, fresh from a first-class 
office in the North of England, and have settled 
down here with the intention of commencing a 
practice. The state of the profession has struck 
me rather peculiarly. In this district architects 
advertise in the local papers just as any trades- 
man would ; the way work is canvassed is some- 
thing original to me. As soon as it is made 
known that a party intends building he is at once 
besieged, each architect (so called) trying to cut 
the other out with temptingly low offers. One 
and a half and 2 per cent. seem to be the 
rule—5 per cent. a thing almost unknown. An 
idea as to the status of the profession locally may 
be gathered from the fact that recently a certain 
gentleman sent round fo all the architects in the 
place, asking for tenders for the preparation of 
certain plans ! 

Two or three local builders have informed me 
that they are constantly receiving circulars beg- 
ging for work from one of these ‘architects, 
surveyors, land and estate agents, &c.,” accom- 
panied by a lithographed sheet of elevations of 
work done by him. 

Everyone dabbles in plan-drawing here— 
joiners and bakers, beer-sellers and fishmongers 
nae join in doing the poor architect out of his 

ues. 

As regards the architecture of the district, 
the less said the better—it may be easily inferred. 
Whether architecture is an art or a profession, it 
appears to me that something ought to be done. 
May the much-hoped-for Registration Bill come 
soon, is the fervent wish of—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT WADE. 

St. Annes-on-the-Sea, Lancs. 


MR. HENRY PARSONS. 


Srr,—In September last a report of the con- 
viction at Lambeth Police-court of Mr. Henry 
Parsons, the well-known district surveyor for 
Lambeth and Camberwell, for travelling on the 
London and South-Western Railway without 
previously paying his fare, was widely circulated 
by the Press. Mr. Parsons was so unnerved at 
the charge, coupled as it was with a statement 
altogether unexpected by him, and quite un- 
supported by positive evidence, that he had for 
many years been in the habit of travelling on the 
lin withcut payment of his fare, that he was 
unable when before the magistrate either to 
properly cross-examine the witnesses or to put 
before the Court any complete explanation of the 
circumstances under which he had travelled 
down on the evening of June 28th and upon 
the morning of June 29th without a ticket. 
There was no appeal from the conviction, and 
though Mr. Parsons circulated an explanation 
amongst his friends, he was unable, on account 
of its length, to give it wide publicity. 

Within the last few days an opportunity has 
been afforded Mr. Parsons of stating the facts of 
the case fully on oath, and of producing evidence 
in support of his own statement, a motion having 
been brought forward in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court to remove him from the 
position of Receiver in a pending action on the 
ground of the above mentioned conviction. 

The result of the proceedings last Friday 
before Mr. Justice Chitty, was the continuance 
of Mr. Parsons in the position of Receiver, at 
the desire of various eminent counsel represent - 
ing the parties to the action, who expressed 
their complete satisfaction with the explanation 
given by Mr. Parsons and their respective clients’ 
entire confidence in him. 

The position in which Mr. Parsons was thus 
continued by the Court involves the receipt by 
him of about £7,000 per annum, and is therefore 
one of great responsibility. 

We are sure that you will feel it right to give 
publicity to this result, and thanking you in 
advance,—We are, &c, 

SuaEn, Roscor, Massry, anp Co. 
8, Bedford-row, W.C., Novy. 15, 


Intercommunticattor. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10886.]|—Breaking Weight.—Whatis the breaking 
weight in tons of a post 8in. by Sin. by 12ft. long, adopt- 


ing the formula B W =7°81 a and how can I find the 


side of a square wood post when the weight to be su 
ported and length of post are given? In calculating the 
stresses of a rolled iron beam uniformly loaded and fixed 
at both ends should, the formula be we and in finding 
such stress should, any allowance be made for the web, 
and if so, how much !—SrTupeEntT. 


{10887..—Cubing Buildings for Approximate 
Cost.— Would one or two of the numerous readers kindly 
inform me the correct way to take out these dimensions, 
and am I right in taking outside of walls both ways and 
from the bottem of footings or concrete to half-way up 
the roof, irrespective of pitchof roof? An early answer 
will oblige—In DispuTE. 


[1cs88.]—House Drainage.-The drainage of a 
large house, which has been recently reconstructed with 
new drains, disconnecting chambers, and ventilation, ulti- 
mately empties into a cesspool, which receives all wastes 
from baths, sinks, w.c.’s, &c. This cesspool is covered 
with an air-tight man-hole cover, and the overflow, run- 
ning into a ditch, is trapped also, thus making the cess- 
pool air-tight. I am told that this air-tight cesspool, 
which is emptied once in six months, and is no apparent 
nuisance at present, must be ventilated, or the sewage gas 
generated will force, or, at any rate, come through, the 
water in the trap, and that a ventilating pipe would 
relieve the pressure. I have read several textbooks, but 
the writers do not agree as to the advisability of such 
ventilation or not. Can any of your readers put me right 
from actual experience !—FirTren Years’ SuBsCRIBER. 


{10889.]—Red Spider.—About eighteen months ago 
I completed a house of considerable size in the outskirts 
of this town. The house is built of brick of a deep red 
colour, and the stonework is also red in tint from the 
Corncockle quarries of Dumfriesshire. The carpenter’s 
work is of red deal, and the joiner’s work of oak and red 
deal. During the last summer the house has been visited 
by a plague of insects, infinitesimal in size and red in 
colour. These covered the whole of the windows, both 
inside and out, particularly those of the ground floor. 
What these insects are, or where they come from, we have 
been utterly unable to discover. Have any of your 
readers had a simllar experience, and if so will they 
kindly enlighten me as to what these insects are if not 2 
spider, where they come from, and if any means can be 
adopted to prevent the recoming of such unwelcome 
visitors !—J. M. Borromury, Architect, Middlesbrough. 


_ [1089).]—Surveyors’ Charges.—Where a building 
is erected under a schedule of prices, is it usual for the 
builderand building owner each to pay their own sur- 
yeyors’ charges for measuring up work !—Tare. 


[10891 |- Covered Way —Is it necessary to obtain 
the London County Council’s permission to erect an iron 
and glass covered way at first floor level across a private 
yard to connect two buildings.— Frrzproor, 


REPLIES. 


[10878.|—New Lightsin Old Boundary Walls. 
—An adjoining owner has a legal right to insert new 
windows in boundary wall, but the owner of yard and 
gateway has a right to block out the light coming to the 
window by erecting a high fence or building as proposed 
over the 8ft. space. If possible, come to terms with 
adjoining owners.—G. H. G. 


{10880.]—Fireproof Floors.—I should be inclined 
to recommend either Dennett’s or Homan and Rodger’s 
system. Homan’s patent floor appears to fulfil the re- 
quirements of domestic buildings of a large size, though 
other methods may be preferred in special cases. It would 
be difficult to say without plans of the buildings which 
system would be the best. For small dwellings a simple 
system of iron joists, with some intervening stiffener for 
a layer of concrete, is called for. No doubt local autho- 
rities of large towns wili find it necessary to restrict the 
use of wooden floors for large buildings, whether domestic 
or otherwise, and to make it compulsory to adopt fire- 
proof construction. —@. H. G. 

[10882.]—Water Pipes.—I shonld recommend the 
lead-incased block-tin pipes if the water is very soft. 
Cast iron is well adapted for large pipes, but for small 
ones the danger of rusting is against their employment. 
Wrought iron and steel pipes are now used with much 
success, and they are cheap and durable, and can be easily 
jointed and bent, the only objection being their liability 
to rust. I am not sure if wrought-iron pipes are now in 
the market protected against this. Probably some corre- 
spondent will be able to give information. In America 
and tne colonies wrought-iron and steel pipes are largely 
used.—G. H. G 


—_———E- 


A meeting-house and schools for the Society of 
Friends were opened last week in Rochdale. The 
building, two stories high, is built of Horwich 
stock bricks, with stone dressings and overhanging 
eaves. The schoolroom occupies the ground floor, 
and seats 150 persons. The meeting-room on the 
first floor will seat about 150 persons, is finished in 
pitch-pine, varnished, and has a half-open roof. 
The ventilating is effected by means of Messrs, 
Robert Boyle and Son’s air-pump ventilators. The 
work has been carried out from plans prepared by 
Mr. J. H. Burton, architect, of Radcliffe, who 
superintended the erection of the building. The 
chief contractors were :—Brickwork, Messrs, Makin 
and Sandiford ; stonework, Mr. George Openshaw ; 
woodwork, Messrs. Collier and Smith—all of Rad- 
cliffe. The cost was £900. 


Kegal. 


LEASES AND ‘‘OUTGOINGS.” 


HE Public Health (London) Act 1891 is 
likely to give a good deal of trouble to lease- 
holders. Of course this statute is only an exten- 
sion of the Public Health Act 1875 to the metro- 
polis. But in regard to the sanitary requirements 
it affects a different class of property, and will be 
found to bear hardly on many lessees of old town 
houses. The idea in the minds of most of its 
promoters was, doubtless, to throw the burden of 
repairing sanitary defects in town dwellings upon 
their owners, and with this view the Act provides 
that in the case of a nuisance arising from struc- 
tural defects the landlord is the proper person to 
be served with notice to abate, and the duty is 
cast upon him of remedying the defect. But 
those who thought that this clause in the Act 
would throw the burden on the ground owner 
forgot the covenants in the leases under which 
most of our town dwellings are held. It is true 
the law makes the landlord responsible to the 
public; but, "generally speaking, hislease contains 
stringent clauses as to repairs and the payment 
of all ‘‘outgoings,’’ under which the lessee is 
made liable, over to him. The Act, therefore, 
does its best by rendering the owner in the first 
place compellable to abate the nuisance—which 
is well; though the private contract between the 
parties to the lease may ultimately cast the 
burden upon the tenant, for whom it was really 
never intended. 

This state of things has just been exemplified 
in the recent case of in re Bettingham (Times, 
Nov. 6), where the question arose over a house in 
Delahay-street, Westminster. The lease con- 
tained clauses under which the tenant was to pay 
all rates and taxes, and also all ‘‘assessments 
and outgoings whatsoever, whether Parliamentary, 
local, or otherwise, now or at any time, during 
the said term, to be imposed, charged, or assessed 
upon the said premises, or. the owner or occupier 
thereof.’’ Thetenant found the drainage defective, 
and applied to the landlord to do the needful 
repairs, stating that, unless he did, there would 
be an application to the sanitary authorities, 


under the Act, by whom he would be 
compelled to abate the nuisance. The result 
was an arrangement under which the 


tenant did the work, it being agreed that the cost 
should be ultimately borne by the party who 
would be legally liable had the landlord been, in 
fact, called upon to do it under the Act of 1891. 
A summons to decide this question was taken out, 
and it came on for hearing before Mr. Justice 
North, who now held that, by the words above 
quoted fromthe lessee’s covenant, it was clear that 
they were liable. He based hisdecision specially on 
the word ‘‘outgoing,’’ and the earlier case of 
‘‘ Budd v. Marshall’’ (L.R. 5,C0.P.D. 481), where 
tenants had been held responsible on the word 
‘duty ” in a similar covenant. He also held that 
even if the defect arose from ordinary wear and tear 
and long user, for which the lessees were not 
liable under their covenant to repair, still, they 
would be responsible upon their other covenant 
as to ‘‘outgoings” for which the landlord had 
had to pay the local authorities. 
Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burrprve News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue BUILDER AND HIS Property.—At Hartle- 
pool Petty Sessions on Tuesday week William 
Oddy, builder, of West Hartlepool, appeared in 
answer to a summons charging him with allowing 
a certain portion of his property situate in Frederick, 
Back Frederick, and Hermit-streets, Throston, to 
be in such a condition as to be dangerous to health. 
Evidence was given by Mr. J. Bridges (sanit 
inspector), Mr. H. C. Crummach (boroug 
engineer), and Dr. Rawlings (medical officer). The 
Bench eventually made an order for the nuisances 
to be abated with 21 days. There were other 
summonses against defendant for similar defects, 
but these were adjourned, he promising to abate 
the nuisance. 


BREACH OF Burmpina Laws.—Mr. J. Lavery, 
Great Patrick-street, Belfast, was charged at the 
police-court of that city on the Ist inst. with 


‘ 


as 
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building, and proceeding with buildings, in Marshall- 
lane, despite the refusal of the council to pass the 
plans. Mr. Munce, the assistant surveyor, and Mr. 
Meyer stated that the plans were never approved 
of, and that Mr. Lavery had received notices by the 
half dozen to that effect, and other witnesses proved 
that he had proceeded with the building despite 
this. Defendant was fined £10, 


InrzeJ. J. Luxe.—The examination of JohnJames 
Luke, builder, of Park View, Alverstoke, took place 
at Portsmouth Bankruptcy Court last week. The 
statement of affairs showed gross liabilities amount- 
ing to £2,556 193, 10d., of which £512 13s. 4d. was 
expected to rank for dividend. The assets were 
valued at £245 13s. 64.; leaving a deficiency of 
£266 193, 10d. The debtor attributed his failure to 
the loss of over £110 by the Portsea Island Build- 
ing Society ; to slackness of the building trade, and 
te pressure by creditors. The debtor admitted that 
he failed three years ago, and that he obtained his 
discharge about a twelvemonth afterwards. He 
was allowed to pass. 


Woop anpd Iron VeRANDAHS.—The following 
was a case under the Metropolitan Building Act. 
At the South-Western Police-court, on the 11th 
inst., Messrs. Strudwick and Co., builders, Haling, 
were summoned for erecting a wood and iron 
verandah contrary to section 26, and without first 
giving notice to the district surveyor. The case 
was before the court on the 30th September last, 
when Mr. Cheston, the district surveyor, agreed to 
an adjournment to enable the defendants to apply 
for the sanction of the London County Council. 
Mr, Cheston said he found that no application had 
been made to the Council, and also that he had 
received no communication of any kind respecting 
the structure. Evidence having been given as to 
the irregularity, the magistrate made an order for 
removal, and inflicted a fine of £5 and cost for 
neglect to give notice. 


AcTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 
—At the Wantage County-court last week Judge 
Snagge heard a claim by Wm. Bass Sivell v. H. 
William Hanson for £50 salary and damage for 
wrongfal dismissal. The plaintiff, who lIlves in 
London, advertised for a situation as architect’s 
assistant and came in communication with the de- 
fendant, an architect, of Lotcombe Regis, and sur- 
- veyor to the Wantage Highway Board. Defendant 
offered plaintiff £2 a week for the first six weeks 
and £2 10s. for the next six months, but at the end 
of the first six weeks discharged him. It was 
claimed that a contract was entered into for six 
months, and salary for overtime was also claimed. 
Plaintift had brought his wife to Wantage and 
settled there. His Honour gave judgment for £10 
. damage for dismissal and £6 10s. for overtime and 
costs. 


AN ARCHITECT'S CLAIMS FOR Fans.—At New- 
port County-court on Thursday in last week, 
before his Honour Judge Owen, the case of Swash 
v. Reny and Gilmore was heard. The plaintiff was 
Mr. A. Swash, architect, Newport, and the de- 
fendants were Newport pilots. The claim was one 
for fees for plans and superintendence of the erec- 
tion of houses for the defendants. There was also 
a counter claim on the part of the defendants, who 
alleged negligence on the part of Mr. Swash. 
Plaintiff stated that in February, 1891, he was 
engaged by the defendants to obtain a site and 
draw out plans for two houses to be erected in 
Waterloo-road. He prepared two sets of plans, 
owing to the first plans being too expensive. He 
was instructed to prepare the new plans for houses 
which were not to exceed £600 each. Defendants 
were satisfied with the new plans, and tenders were 
obtained. The lowest was that of Mr. Westacott, 
the amount being just over £1,200, which was 
accepted. Witness had given a final certificate. In 
eross-examination, witness said that his certificate, 
which said that in ‘‘ the architect's opinion the work 
was satisfactorily completed,’’ was not given in the 
usualform. Witness admitted that the work was 
not completed on the 17th August last, and no work 
had been done since. He then wrote to the de- 
fendants saying he was willing to refuse to givea 
final certificate if the defendants would indemnify 
him against legal proceedings. On September 6th 
he was waited upon by a deputation from the Master 
Builders’ Association, and on the same date he gave 
his final certificate, after examining the plans, 
specifications, and estimates. The principal item 
in dispute was as to the mullions of the windows, 
which, it was contended the plans showed, should 
be l4in., whereas the contractor had put in Qin. 
mullions. In re-examination, witness produced 
Westacott’s bills of quantities, which showed that 
the contractor had estimated his contract on Qin. 
mullions. Witness considered that defendants had 
received full value in the houses, and he was will- 
ing to give defendants £100 more for the houses 
than they had cost. Mrs. Laura Gilmore stated 
that she was present at the interview which her 
father-in-law had with Mr. Swash. Defendant 
was instructed to prepare plans for houses to cost 
batween £500 and £600. Witness had negotiated 
for the sale of the site, Henry Riy, one of the 


} windows were not wind and water-tight. 
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defendants, and father of the last witness, said that 
he instructed plaintiff in the first instance to prepare 
plans for a £600 house; he left the negotiations to 
his daughter, and she several times in his presence 
told the plaintiff that they wanted £600 houses. 
Defendant had never given Mr. Swash instructions 
to prepare a plan for stable, &c; neither did he 
instruct plaintiff to negotiate for the purchase of 
the site. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Capel, architect, 
Cardiff, stated that the back walls showed evidence 
of damp, and should either have been slated or 
cemented. Mr, Edward Bruton, architect, Cardiff, 
agreed with the last witness, and said that the 
Mr. 
Charles Miles, builders’ surveyor, agreed with the 
evidence of the last two expert witnesses. After 
hearing expert evidence on behalf of the plaintiff, 
his Honour decided that the plans showed that the 
walls should have baen l4in., and said that the 
plaintiff had given his certificate improperly, and 
he expressed a strong opinion upon the fact that 
he had altered his views as to the original plan 
after receiving a deputation from the Master 
Builders’ Association. He gaye judgment for the 
plaintiff for £12 1ls. 6d., and judgment for the 
defendant on the counter claim, evidence to be 
piven as to the amount of damage at the next 
court. 


Maximum Hetcut of Corner BurnpinGs.—Mr. 
Curtis Bennett heard a summons on Friday against 
Messrs. Lawrence and Son, builders, for erecting a 
block of residential flats at the corner of Kensing- 
ton-court of a greater height than the width of the 
new street in which they were situated. The 
building is situated on the western side of Ken- 
sington-court, with.a flank to Kensington-road, 
and is 74ft. in height, being, if measured from the 
court, 25ft. higher than allowed by the Act. For 
the defence, Mr. Dickens contended that the build- 
ing was in the Kensington-road, and not in Ken- 
sington-court. It was one building with one 
entrance. According to the award in the Appellant 
Court of the London County Council the building 
was in Kensington-road. Mr. Curtis Bennett found 
as a fact that the building was in Kensington-road, 
and dismissed the summons. In dealing with the 
question of costs, the magistrate said that as the 
County Council had held their hands from April to 
perch ag he should order them to pay 10 guineas 
costs. 


Rivat BurnpEers.— At the Leyton Police-court, 
on Friday, Edgar Allen Chatterton, a builder, was 
summoned for threatening to have Edward James 
Hannen, a caretaker, murdered. The defendant 
entered into an agreement to put up certain houses 
in Albert-road, and obtained an advance from a 
building society upon the security of the houses, 
He left the houses unfinished, and the society took 
possession, and entered into a contract with a Mr. 
Chapman to complete them. The defendant went 
on to the premises, pulled down a bill, and 
threatened the complainant, who was the care- 
taker. The defendant was bound over in £10 to 
keep the peace. Chatterton was further charged 
with threatening William Faithful Chapman, the 
builder who is completing the houses, and he was 
also bound over to keep the peace in this case. He 
was also summoned for assaulting Mr. Chapman, 
and was fined ls. and costs. A farther summons 
against him for damage was withdrawn. 


REVERSIONARY INTERESTS IN RiGHTs TO Liaut. — 
LANE v. KELLY anD ANOTHER. —In the Queen’s 
Bench Division on Monday, Mr. Justice Wright, 
sitting without a jury, heard an action by the 
owner in fee simple of houses and workshops, 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Bath-court, Clerkenwell, subject 
to leases granted for 21 years from July 10, 1885. 
The defendants in May last erected walls and houses 
69ft. high opposite the plaintiff’s premises at dis- 
tances varying from 22ft. to 34ft., the result being 
to obstruct the windows in plaintiff’s premises, and 
render them dark, unwholesome, and of less 
value, so that plaintiff’s reversionary estatehas been 
injured. The defendants denied that any injury 
had been caused to plaintifi’s premises, and pleaded 
that all that was done by them was done with the 
full knowledge of plaintiff. LHvidence was called on 
plaintiff’s behalf to show that since the defendants’ 
buildings had been erected the light had been 
diminished. For the defence, evidence was called 
to show that the original buildings opposite plain- 
tiff’s premises were only 10ft. away, and thatin fact 
plaintiff's light aud air were better now than for- 
merly. Mr. Justice Wright, in giving judgment, 
said that as to No. 3—the warehouse and workshop— 
he had come to the conclusion that the top floor had 
not been obstructed by the defendants, and that the 
lower floor had not so good a light as formerly, the 
defendants’ buildings being three times as high and 
twice as far off as before. Looking, however, at 
the cases of *‘Kino v. Rudkin’’ and ‘‘ Kelk v. 
Pearson,” it seemed to him that the question for him 
to decide was not whether there had been a diminu- 
tion of light, but whether there was enough left for 
the reasonable use of the houses. He had come to 
the conclusion that, as to No. 3, enough light was 
left, and plaintiff must fail as regards that part of 
his case. As to Nos, 4and 5—‘he dwelling-houses — 


he thought plaintiff was entitled to recover damages, 
and adopted the view takeu by plaintiff's expert, 
who put it at £2 103. per annum. His judgment 
yon therefore be for plaintiff for £30 damagas and 
costs. 


ARBITRATION AS TO REPAIRS AND FixturEs.—In 
the Queen’s Bench Division on the 8th inst., before 
Mr. Justice Grantham, the case of Robert Cook v. 
W. F. Tredwell and W. H. Dawes, of Upland 
House, Bath, executors of Solomon Tredwell, came 
on for hearing on further consideration. Tae action, 
which was for breach of two covenants to repair and 
the wrongful conversion of fixtures, originally came 
before his lordship and a jury in May last, and was, 
by consent, referred to Mr. Squarey, architect and 
surveyor, of Salisbury. he arbitrator sat at Bath, 
and found that all the repairs which defendants 
were called on to do were executed, but it was 
admitted that the work was not done within the two 
months specified by the convenant. For the con- 
version of fixtures Mr. Squarey had awarded the 
plaintiff £29 153. Mr. Pollock now argued that as 
the repairs were not executed within the two 
months provided by the covenant, that was a tech- 
nical breach, and entitled the plaintiff to the £2 
which the defendants had paid into court. He also 
asked for judgment as to the question of the 
fixtures. Dr. Blake Odgers, for the defendants, 
argued that there could be no justification for 
paying out to the plaintiff the £2 lodged in court. 
He contended that the defendants had substantially 
won on the fixtures, because, while the plaintiff 
claimed £307, he had been awarded £29 15s. Mr. 
Justice Grantham said his indemest .2 ‘4a foi 
the defendants upon all the issues as to repairs, and 
with costs, except the arbitrator's costs; the £2 
paid into court must be paid out to the defendants. 
There must be judgment for the plaintiffs on the 
issue as to the fixtures, and costs, except, again, the 
costs of the arbitration. The defendants would 
have the general costs of the suit, and each party 
must pay his own costs of the arbitration, and half 
of the arbitrator's fees, 


In BE, W. F. Rosertson.—The debtor, who 
lately carried on business as a cement manufacturer 
at the West Drayton Cement Works, passed his 
examination on Tuesday upon a balance-sheet 
which showed unsecured liabilities £8,894, with 
assets £293, 


Cuiatm By AN ARroutrect.—At the Crewe County 
court on the 9th inst., George Balshaw, architect, 
Southport and Crewe, sued T, R. Hunt, draper, 
Crewe, for £18 12s. for plans and sketches prepared 
and other work done in connection with a house 
which the defendant had had built. The plaintiff 
stated that he called upon Mr. Hunt, taking with 
him some plans he had by him. The defendant 
made some suggestions as to alterations, and fresh 
sketches were prepared. He spent 49 hours in the 
preparation of the plans. Subsequently, at the 
defendant’s request, he took a sketch of a house at 
Southport, and at a later date went to the site of 
the proposed erection and took the levels. Mr. 
Hunt seemed perfectly satisfied with the plans at 
that date ; but subsequently he told him that he had 
determined to employ a Crewe architect, as he was 
afraid a Southport man could not give so much 
attention to the work. On examining his diary, 
the plaintiff found that he had spent 120} hours 
altogether on the defendant's work. Mr. Chester 
said the plaintiff called upon Mr. Hant and asked 
for the job—in fact, touted for it, and it was for 
this calling apparently that the 16 guineas was to 
be charged. The defendant bore out this statement, 
and Mr. Dobson, architect, Crewe, said five guineas 
was a very good price to pay for such a plan as the 
plaintiff had made. Judge Hughes gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for £5, which had been paid into 
court, 


Se ed 


A refuge and shelter for women has just bsen 
provided in Paul-street, Liverpool. It consists of 
disused baths and wash-houses acquired from the 
Liverpool Corporation, and adapted for their 
present purpose from plans by Moassrs. Ware and 
Rathbone, architects, of Dale-street. The works 
have been executed by Mr. G. C. Beecham, 
Brading-street, in the same city, at a cost of £4,000. 


The Bishop of Dover visited Ashford on Monday 
for the purpose of formally opening the newly- 
erected parish-room. The side of the build- 
ing next the College has, like it, oak timber 
framings and stucco panels, whilst the front facing 
the churchyard is of Kentish rag stone, with 
dressings to agree with the style of the church. 
Internally the rooms are faced with red brick, with 
a pinewood dado all round, dft. high. The main 
room is 55ft. by 25ft. with a raised platform at one 
end. The accommodation of the large room, 
exclusive of the platform, is for 220 adults, whilst 
the classroom will take 50 in addition. The 
windows are Hlizabethan in character. The 
work has been carried out by Me. E. Dryland, 
builder, of Ashford, from the designs, and under 
the direction, of Mr. R, Philip Diy, 20, John- 
street, Adelphi, London.? Bi he tye Py Bee 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 


MATTERS. 


SEWAGE Disposat at Sanu.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board has now approved of the scheme 
repared by Mr. A. G. McBeath, surveyor to the 
oard, for the purificition of the sewage of the 
township, and given its saction for the borrowing 
of the money, about £19,500, necessary for the 
purchase of the land and the execution of the 
various works. The system to be adopted for the 
purification of the sewage is one of precipitation 
and filtration. Tae effluent will flow into the 
Mersey by gravitation. The sludge will be treated 
so as to form manure. The site of the works is 
near the Bridgwater Canal, and will cover an area of 
54 acres, but the total area to be acquired for 
sewage and other purposes is 15} acres, leaving 
ample room for extension hereafter if necessary. 
The amount sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board will be borrowed for terms of years ranging 
from 15 to 50 years. 


West Hartieroon. —The sanitary authority is 
actively engaged in many schemes for the further 
improvement of the district, including sewerage 
works, street works, new abattoirs, &c. One of 
the most beneficial amendments, however, so far as 
the public health is concerned, is the new regula- 
tion in connection with the erection of new build- 
ings, which requires that each new dwelling-house 
erected after the present date shall have a water- 
closet, together with a covered galvanised pan for 
the reception of the dry domestic refuse. Mr. J. W. 
Brown, A.M.I.C.E, the borough engineer, under 
wills wave oT regulations have been made, 
has been a strong advocate for the water carriage 
system for many years. 
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CHIPS. 


Ths Working Men’s Ciub, Methley, has been 
ventilated throughout by Messrs. Baird, Thompson, 
and Co., London and Glasgow. 


The local board of Bexley have decided to divide 
the offices of surveyor and inspector of nuisances, 
hitherto held by Mr. Boulter, and to retain the 
services of Mr. Boulter in the former capacity at 
£230 a year. 


Alderman E. C. Patching has been re-elected 
for the second time Mayor of Worthing. His 
father, now in his 92nd year, still carries on busi- 
ness in the town as an auctioneer and builder. 


In the last number of our paper, in a small 
paragraph about the opening of a mission-hall at 
Ashford, Kent, it was stated that Mr. P. Day was 
the diocesan architect. This, it appears, is not 
correct, as Mr. James Brooks, V.P. R.I.B.A., is the 
diocesan architect. So Mr. J. Martin Brooks writes 
us, and requests us to state. 


A reading-room has just been provided for the 
two parishes of Warham All Saints aud Warham 
St. Mary Magdalen, Norfolk. The building is 
situated in the former parish, and is built of white 
brick with red facings, being capable of seating 
over 300 people when the partition is opened. Tae 
architect was Mr. Arthur Reeve, of Westminster, 
and the contractor Mr. T. Platten, of Wells-next- 
the-Sea. Lord Leicester gave the ground and the 
bricks, and the rector found all other necessaries at 
a cost of £500. 


The premises No. 22, Silver-street, Durham, 
locally known as ‘‘ The Durham Mustard Mill,” are 
about to be considerably enlarged and altered by 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, of Durham, for 
Meesrs. Lavy Bros., the owners of the property. 


The infectious wards at the Dartford Union are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s pee Manchester grates, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Another memorial window is just completed in 
Manchester Cathedral, being a new four-light 
window on the south side of the recently-erected 
baptistery, at the west end of the nave. It forms a 
companion to one recently placed at the west end 
of the baptistery, and, like the other, has been 
executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon and Brothers, of 
London. It consists of four lights, the subject 
treated being the Saviour in the act of blessing 
little children. 


For some few years there has been a great dearth 
of cottage property in the Pontefract district, con- 
sequent on the extension of collieries in the neigh- 
bourhood. In many instances three and four 
families have been residing in one cottage, and 
there has been consequent overcrowding, and high 
rents. Two firms of builders alone have now on 
hand the erection of 300 houses, and 100 more are 
baing built by private enterprise. 


A committee has been formed for carrying out a 
cathedral memorial to Edward Harold Browne, 
the late Bishop of Winchester. The memorial is to 
be a recumbent figure of the bishop on an altar 
tomb, designed by Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 
About £1,500 will probably be required. 


Our Office Ouble, 


Tue annual. address of the President of the 
American Institute of Architects deals largely 
with matters of constitution and organisation. 
It appears that the eastern chapters, owing to 
long organisation, have secured general recogni- 
tion in New York and Boston, and the younger 
chapters are making themselves felt, especially 
in Illinois and Kansas City. The Boston chapter 
refers to the building law of that city. The 
Boston Society of Architects drafted the original 
building law, and one of its members was made 
one of the Commission of three appointed to draft 
anew law. ‘To this commission are referred all 
statues, fountains, and works of art placed in 
public squares, parks, or buildings in Boston. 
The President also refers to the Bill to License 
the Practice of Architecture, which failed to be- 
come law in the State of New York, and to the 
false idea which militated against the Bill, that 
it was the intention of its advocates that the 
license shall precede, and eventually annul, the 
building laws, whereas such a notion was un- 
reasonable, as the license and building law is a 
reflex one of the other ; the law an epitome of 
the licentiate, the licentiate a warrant of the 
law. 


Tue one hundred and thirty-ninth session of 
the Society of Arts was opened on Wednesday, 
when an address was delivered by Sir Richard 
Webster, Q.C., M.P., chairman ot the Council. 
Among the papers to be read this session are 
those by Mr. Seymour Haden, on ‘‘ The Disposal 
of the Dead,’’ on Wednesday next; Mr. James 
Douglas, on ‘‘The Copper Resources of the 
United States,’’ on November 30 ; and Mr. James 
Dredge, on ‘‘The Chicago Exhibition, 1893,” 
on December 7. At subsequent meetings, the 
dates of which are not yet published, papers will 
be read by Mr. William Key, ‘* The Purification 
of the Air Supply to Public Buildings and 
Dwellings’’; Mr. Wilton P. Rix, ‘‘ Pottery 
Glazes, their Classification and Decorative Value 
in Ceramic Designs’’; and Sir Juland Danvers, 
K.C.8.1., Hate Public Works Secretary, India 
Office, “Indian Manufactures.’’ ‘A course of 
Cantor lectures on ‘‘ Some Masters of Ornament ’”’ 
will be given by Mr. Lewis F. Day, on April 10, 
17, 24, and May 1; and another on ‘‘ The 
History and Practice of Mosaics,” by Mr. 
C. Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A., on May 8 
and 15. 


Tue old church at Arbroath was destroyed by 
fire on Monday morning, nothing but the semi- 
detached tower and spire (both added in 1832) 
being saved. The church was built in 1580, 
partly with the stone of the Abbey, and was 
enlarged and partially reconstructed in 1762. It 
contained some excellent carved: work in the 
pews and an organ erected eleven years ago. 
The church and its contents were insured for 
£3,900, a sum which will not cover the estimated 
loss. The cause of the outbreak is unknown. 


A curious action between a contractor and a 
builders’ exchange was lately tried in Pennsyl- 
vyania. In Pittsburgh, last year, the building- 
trades unions struck, at the beginning of the 
season, for increased wages and an eight-hour 
day. The master-builders united to resist the 
demand, and, after three months of idleness, the 
men gave up the struggle. During the strike, 
many journeymen, members of the unions, set up 
as contractors, hiring men on the Union terms, 
instead of siding with the master-builders in the 
effort to resist the Union demands. When these 
new contractors tried to buy materials, however, 
they found that most of the dealers were mem- 
bers “of the Builders’ Exchange, and would not 
sell goods to any customers not members of the 
Exchange. This caused the new contractors loss, 
as well as delay, and one of them, a man named 
Buchanan, applied to the Courts for redress, 
setting the damage which he had suffered at 
350 dols. Buchanan’s suit is simply a test case, 
and if the decision is favourable to him, many 
other similar suits will be entered. The case has 
now gone through the inferior court, which has 
given a verdict for the petitioner ; but an appeal 
has been taken to the Supreme Court. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough preached at the 
parish church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch on Friday, and 
unveiled a memorial window by Messrs. Lavers 
and Westlake and dedicated a carved oak screen 
designed by Messrs, St, Aubyn. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Busi- 
ness Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. Cxntor Lecture No. 1. 
‘The Generation of Light from Coal. 
Gas,”’ by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 8 p.m. 
Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
papers on Graying Docks. 8 p.m. 
Wepyxspay.—Society of Arts. ‘* Cremation as an In- 
centive to Crime,” by F. Seymour Haden. 
§ p.m. 
i ee 


OHIPS. 


Mr. James Lemon, J.P., F.R.1.B.A., M.Inst.C.., 
has been re-elected Mayor of Southampton. 


Mr. E. Stanley Holland has bsen appointed 
berough surveyor of Leominster. 


The opening meeting of the Manchester Associa- 
tion of Engineering Students was held on Wednesday 
week, when Mr. Lionel B. Wells, M.Inst.C.E., the 
president for the current session, delivered his 
opening address. 


The Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
on Saturday applied to Mr. Justice Kekewich for 
permission}to sell out Consols to enable them to 
raise £16,000 for the erection of a new medical 
school on the Embankment. His Lordship, while 
expressing himself in favour of the scheme, ad- 
journed the application for certain formalities to be 
proved, saying a building contract might meantime 
be entered into. 


Ii is satisfactory to be able to state that Mr. 
Tate has renewed his offer to present his valuable 
collection of pictures to the nation, and that the 
offer will probably ba accepted within the next few 
weeks. The difficulty of fiading a site for thenew 

allery has bsen almost surmounted, and it is 
hinted that the new edifice will be in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster. 


New Sunday-school buildiags were opened at 
Layerthorpe, York, on Tuesday week. Tue chief 
room is 46%t. by 21ft., with classroom 17ft. by 14ft. 
Mr. George Kidd, of Spen-lane, York, was the 
contractor. 


A serious landslip has occurred at Clacton-on-Sea, 
a mass of the cliffs, weighing about 4,000 or 
5,000 tons, opposite the first Martello tower, fall- 
ing on the beach. With the cliffs wont the remains 
of the small battery which stood bstwaen the tower 
and the shore. 


A free library was opensd aS Lsominster on 
Thursday in last wesk. A house in South-street 
has been acquired and refitted for the present pur- 
pose, from plans by Mr. F. R, Kempson, architect. 
The contractor was Mr. Henry Milward, of Leo- 
minster, and the work was carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. J. W. B. Rooke, the borough 
surveyor. The amount of the original contract was 


Os Friday a new Wesleyan Chapel was opened 
at Dishforth, Boroughbridgs. Mr. Stokes was the 
architect, and Mr. Jackson, of Thirsk, the builder. : 


The session of St. Paul’s Eoclesiological Society 
was opened last (Thursday) evening, when a lecture 
was delivered by the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., 
F.S.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, on ‘‘ Christian Art 
in Early England” with lime-light illustrations. 


The Board of Trade Journal gives a gloomy look- 
out of the condition of trade throughout the 
country, in the course of which ifis remarked :— 
‘‘The building and cabinet-making trades are the 
only industries that may be considered as at all 
prosperous, but the former branch of industry is 
gradually becoming worse.”’ 


The contractors for the extension of the Highland 
Railway, Messrs. Lucas and Aird, of London, 
began operations on Monday with the ‘ast section of 
the new through line from Inverness to Culdoich— 
that is, through the estate and battlefield of 
Calloden, aud across the river Nairn, over which 
will be thrown one of the finest stone viaducts in 
Scotland—to the point where the Strathuairn con- 
tract, which is now being vigorously carried on, 
terminates. This part of the contract amounts to 
£117,295, and with its commencement the entire 
works of the new through line are now in process 
of construction. ‘ 


At the last meeting of the London School Board, 
a long debate arose out of a recommendation from 
the Works Committee for the addition to the offices 
of the board, now being enlarged from Mr. R. W. 
Edis’s designs, of a clock-tower and clock, at an 
estimated cost of £3,000. It was stated, in the 
course of the discussion, that £220,000 had already 
been expended on the offices and site, under three 
architects. Eventually the matter was referred 
back to the committee. 


The Handsworth School Board, at their last 
meeting, decided to make several important altera- 
tions and additions to the Boulton-road schools, and 
appointed Mr. J. R. Nichols, M.S.A., architect, of 
59, Colmore-row, Birmingham, and Handsworth, 
to prepare the necessary drawings and estimates. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1892. 


“THE STICKIT ARCHITECT.” 


ee DRS of Scottish novels have often 
made acquaintance with the “ stickit 
minister.” Trained, up to a certain point, 
with the yiew of occupying a pulpit in the 
kirk, he has somehow failed to secure one. 
He may have been unfit, and he may even, 
in certain cases, have been too good. So it 
is with the “stickit architect,’ who is even 
commoner in England than is his ecclesi- 
astical brother in more northern latitudes. 
On a large building committee there is sure 
to be a ‘‘stickit architect,” under some dis- 
guise or other, and the stronger the reasons 
for which he stuck fast, the harder he is 
likely to be on those who are more fortunate. 
His fellow members consult him with the 
natural readiness of men who see the chance 
of getting professional advice without paying 
forit. When words of wisdom fall from his 
lips, they feel that they are the opinions of 
an architect, and they forget that they are 
the words of a ‘“‘stickit” one. The result is 
that he receives more deference than he 
deserves, and that his power for mischief 
may be out of all proportion to his real 
importance. 

A. was an architect of the partially- 
*stickit”’ type. He had begun life as a 
designer of gin-shops and a planner of small 
public-houses: and this, to some extent, he 
remained to the last. Experience showed 
him, however, that hard work was less pro- 
fitable than hard swearing. In arbitrations 
and compensation cases there is a steady 
demand for witnesses, and the demand natu- 
rally produces the supply. Here was an 
opportunity for A., as there is for many 
others like him. When a railway company 
and a landowner differed about the value of 
a property to be taken, and when one side 
put it down at £50 and the other at £5,000, 
A. was prepared to give evidence supporting 
either party, as accident might determine. 
With an imposing presence and a profound 
faculty of adapting his views to the needs of 
his clients, he became a successful man. 
Hard swearing about the value of land and 
houses has money in it. Hundreds of people 
require it who neyer require architecture or 
art in any form, so that an unblushing 
witness with some professional training is 
worth his price. A. consequently became a 
prosperousman. He still called himself an 


architect, and people who did not know the 


nature of his business supposed him to be so. 
And he was not without some ambition to 
deserve the title. Now and then he engaged 
in a competition; and though he never 
gained one, he did on a certain occa- 
sion what answered his purpose even 
better. He was connected with the pro- 
moters of an important building; he sub- 
mitted a design for it; and when his design 
was rejected, his friends consoled him by 
giving him a chief place on the committee. 
There is no need to detail his revenge. 
The position of the successful competitor 
may be imagined. His work was turned 
into a fight for life. If A. could not produce 
architecture himself, he had learned enough 
to know when anyone else was producing it, 
and he used his knowledge to much purpose. 
To eyery satisfactory point in the accepted 
design he was a deadly foe. He advised 
alteration after alteration, each more ruinous 
than the last, and finally he managed to 
deal his rival a. blow on a matter of con- 
struction. He affected to believe that the 
lower part of the building was too weak to 
carry the superstructure. Hs got the 
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matter referred to an eminent architect, 
who had not seen the foundations put in, 
or the bottom of tha yery massive walling 
built. This gentleman had everything to 
lose if the work gaye way, and nothing to 
gain if it stood fast, and he was supplied with 
calculations which made it seem weak 
where it was really strong. The natural 
result was that, without pronouncing against 
it, he did not speak of its strength with 
absolutely boundless assurance. A. seized 
upon this circumstance, worked on the fears 
of his fellow members, and got them to 
insist that the work should be, as he termed 
it, ‘‘ strengthened” before it was carried any 
higher. His ‘‘ strengthening’’ consisted in 
building up £200 worth of perfectly useless 
brickwork against the previously built walls. 
It carried nothing, it buttressed nothing, it 
was a mere dead weight on the foundations ; 
for all the aid it gave to the building, it 
might as well have been put up in Patagonia 
or Kamskatcha. But it served A.’s purpose. 
It helped to discredit the successful com- 
petitor, and after that, when anybody re- 
marked that he had erected a novel and, on 
the whole, ‘‘successful building,” some- 
body else was sure to answer, ‘‘ But don’t 
you know he made the tower so weak that 
hundreds of pounds had to be spent in 
strengthening it?” 

The ‘‘stickit ” architect, however, does not 
always employ himself in trying to make 
other architects stick. There are good 
varieties of him as well as bad; and nota 
few ‘‘ stickit’’ architects have possessed more 
ability than the majority of successful ones. 
B. was a man who gained competition after 
competition, and who gained them by un- 
doubted merit—a man whose advice was 
sought, and whose criticisms were respected 
throughout his profession, yet he ended 
without a practice what might have been a 
most brilliant career. . This was due in part 
to bad luck as well as to bad treatment. For 
one reason or other, his competition designs, 
though they gained the first place, were 
never carried out. When other men are 
victorious in struggles of this sort they are 
generally left in peace to execute the 
schemes they have devised. It was not so 
with him. Sometimes he merely received 
the first premium, while the plans which 
had obtained the sacond or third one were 
those actually adopted. Sometimes the com- 
petition fell through, and a second one was 
arranged, with the effact of excluding him 
altogether. The designs which he made for 
non-competitive works were admired, but 
not accepted; or if they were accepted, the 
building was pretty sure to be abandoned. 
The fates seemed to be against him. His 
own executed works scarcely amounted to 
half a dozen. He assisted more fortunate 
men, and his best ideas—sadly distorted, but 
still notable—went to build up the reputa- 
tion of architects not worthy to be named in 
the same day with him. It was a melan- 
choly and an exceptional case, not easily to 
be accounted for. His powers were far above 
the average; his faults were a tendency to 
underrate the importance of convenient plan- 
ning, and an inveterate habit of calling a 
spade a spade. This last peculiarity involved 
him in quarrels with his clients, and they 
were not, as a rule, over-scrupulous about 
the means they employed in order to get rid 
of him. 

It is pleasanter to remember in how many 
cases the ‘‘stickit”’ architect has grown into 
a successful man. One of the best, if not 
the very best, of living novelists was trained 
to our profession, and the truth with which, 
on occasion, he describes any feature of 
an old building which may happen to come 
into his story is startling from its contrast 
with the common literary practice. Amongst 
those who began as architects, but who did 
not long remain so, we may also name one 
of our best living poets, who, like some poets 
of the Italian Renaissance, has worked to 
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good purpose as a maker of other things 
besides rhyme. Painting has employed 
many a ‘‘stickit” architect whom she has 
had no cause to be ashamed of; the sub- 
ordinate arts allied to our own haye been 
almost brought back to life in recent times 
by men with an architectural training, and 
even the drama could ill have spared some 
distinguished performers who were recruited 
from our ranks. Why did men of so 
much ability leave us? Ne doubt there 
were many reasons. Architectural renown 
is a thing of slow growth, and some 
of them saw shorter cuts to fame. An 
architect, again, may live and die with his 
imagination full of grand ideas, which, for 
want of opportunity, have never been made 
public. Itis of no use for him to dream of 
a cathedral, when his clients want a factory 
or a model lodging house: he must build 
what is needed, or nothing at all. The 
painter and the poet are not limited in this 
way. What isin them they can bring out; 
aud their finest thoughts have not to lie 
dormant till this work-a-day world chances, 
if it ever does chance, to call for them.. The 
artist, too, may be very strong in a man, and 
the calculator, the planner, and the con- 
structor very weak. It is natural enough, 
in that case, that he should find more con- 
genial employment in painting or decoration, 
or even in literary work. But wherever he. 
may ultimately place himself, his short 
architectural career will have done him more 
good than harm: and he may finally see 
that it was an indispensable preparation for 
his success. 
rrr 


CLAIMS FOR FEES. 


AEN brought to recover fees for the 
preparation of plans and for superin- 
tendence often turn on questions of expense 
or negligence. No doubt these are the two 
chief points which architects have to mainly 
guard against in their dealings with clients. 
The plans submitted are too expensive to 
carry out for the sum which the employer pro- 
poses to spend, a fact which becomes evident 
when the tenders are received. Ox the work. 
is proceeded with, and the employer refuses 
to pay on the final certificate, on the alleged 
ground that the plans and specifications have 
not been properly carried out, or that the 
architect has failed from negligence, and his 
fees are consequently disputed. Two recently 
reported cases have shown the risks and 
liabilities to which architects are exposed. 

In one of the cases brought before the New- 

port County Court, an architect claimed for 

fees for plans and superintendence in the 
erection of houses. The defendants brought 
a counter-claim for alleged negligence on the- 
part of plaintiff. The latter prepared two 

sets of plans, the first set being too expen- 

sive, and the new set was made for houses 
which were not to exceed £600 each. The 
defendants were, it would appear, satisfied 
with the new plans, and tenders were obtained, 

one of which was accepted. It ig stated also 
the architect gave a certificate tothe effect that 
‘in his opinion the work was satisfactorily 
completed,” but from the evidence reported 
it appoars there was some doubt about 
this even in the plaintiff’s mind, as he wrote 
to defendants saying he was willing to refuse 

to give a final certificate if the defendants 

would indemnify him against legal proceed- 

ings. Some time after a deputation from the. 
Master Builders’ Association waited upon. 
him, and on the same day he gave his finat 
certificate afterexamining the planus, specifica - 
tions, and estimates. A subsequent report 
we have received shows that professional wit- 
nesses had confirmed the plaintiff’s action in 

giving a final certificate. There were cortain 
items in dispute, the thickness of the mullions 

of the windows, &c.; the evidence called for 
the defendants proved certain defects, an1 
the Judge, after hearing evidence for the 
plaintiff, said that the plaintiff had given 
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his certificate improperly, and had altered | claim is often made, Many architects are in 
his yiews. Judgment was given for the} the habit of calling upon individuals who are 
plaintiff for £12 ils. 6d., and also for the | thinking of building, and submitting plans 
defendants on the counter-claim, evidence to| for their inspection; but until they obtain 
be giyen as to the amount. Itis needless}any verbal or written instructions or re- 
to say anything on the merits of this case, | quests from the owner, their services are 
the details of which are not very clear, | likely to go unrequited—to say nothing of 
eae re a Pearicene ones ae the professional etiquette of such a course. 

al certificate. As far as we know, the 
defendants received full value for the money 
expended in the houses; and the evidence 
rie the plaintiff proved that he had not ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
been negligent. An architect is often in HE second ordinary meeting for the present 
the difficult circumstances of being between session of the Association was held on Friday 
two fires; his client looks to him to refuse a| evening, the President (Mr. H. O. Cresswell) in 
final certificate till every item of the work is| the chair. Messrs. O. G. Crockett, O. Little, 
fully complete; on the other hand, the con- J.N ett ee and G. H. Allison were elected 
tractor threatens to take legal proceedings | ** ™°™ 
against him if he declines to give one. The 
male of Met Bes Rue obs the suena A paper on this subject had been written and 

e matter, and use his iscretion under | forwarded by Mr. Pavi Warernouse,. M.A., 
the circumstances. It does not answer'| who was, unfortunately, laid up by an attack of 
to exhibit any yacillation. If he thinks the | bronchitis, and was, therefore, read for him by the 
work is not fairly completed by a certain | President. The author said he proposed to look 
day according to the terms of the contract, | at some of the points relating to architecture and 
he ule refuse to give a certificate, even ais eet io other at ae Drofatory ques; 
under threats. On the other hand, an archi-| tion, ‘‘ What was architecture?’’ was not a 
tect must make up his mind to use sufficient | conundrum ; if it were, there would probably be 
discretion as not to appear to put any trifling | 82 answer to it, but there was not—at least, there 
excuse in the way of granting a certificate | Were several replies, which, for logical pur- 
when he thinks the work is fairly complete. | PSS, Came to the same thing as leaving the 
To establish a claim for fees, an architect question unsolved. The best reply was a negative 


Rasatha? Londra CI Gis) showing what an architect was not. An 
as to be very cautious, He must be able | architect was not a man who was ignorant of the 
to resist any counter-claim brought by the 


; y principles of construction or of the elements of 
employer for alleged negligence, and there-| drawing; he was not a man who knew nothing 
fore he must show that the work has been | of the history of great buildings in the past, nor 
satisfactorily carried out to the full meaning | of the requirements of wholesome buildings at 
and intention of the plans and specification, | the present ; he was not a man incapable of com- 
and especially that no defects of a serious | Prehending the ingredients of design. Here was 


kind exist. Unless he can do this, he had | the ‘aison détre of such tests as architectural 
better pause. examinations, A great many of the enemies of 


one —_____—_ 


SOME MYSTERIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 


In another case, at Crewe, an architect 
sued for fees amounting to £18 12s. for plans 
and sketches for a house that had been 


examinations, and possibly some of their warmest 
but not wisest friends, considered that they were 
regarded as conferring, when successfully passed, 


a diploma of qualification. This was a great mis- 
erected by the defendant from plans by take, for examinations were not a golden key, but 
another architect. There was some doubt as|a sieve. If a man squeezed through he showed 
to the contract between the plaintiff and | that he was not of so grossa clay as to be abso- 
defendant. For the former it was alleged | lutely unfit for the function in life to which he 
that he had taken plans for the defendant’s | aspired. But to say that all who successfully 
eporova’y and sate Bib, Rede chal, mada a, Taio as wokaplets Gnd etileak eto anne 
sketch of a house at another place. © Ly SEA weds best ot 
defendant had made suggestions for certain | “der any system of examination, impossible. It 
alterations, and fresh sketches were pre- ee de by aa that an architect, like & 
pared, and levels of site were taken by the DOH, "wae VOED, and Gy Madey Cava wee tee 


vlaintiff. The defendant appeared satisfied, eeu pra kl i: as eae yeni Sea 


but subsequently employed a local architect, troversy, was architecture an art or a profession ? 
alleging that he thought he would give more | if either of these terms could be logically defined, 
attention to the work. Plaintiff was awarded | which the author doubted, architecture would be 
£5 for his services. In this instance it was| found to be both. A tenet in Greek philosophy 
stated the plaintiff had called upon the| proclaimed that man was a compound of the 
defendant and asked for the job. The| beast and the god. Were he purely divine or 
facts as reported require little comment. | Purely animal he would cease to be man. This 


An individual who contemplates building is 
not indisposed to look at designs which may 
assist him to form ideas of his own. It some- 
times happens that an architect has done 
something of the kind before which may be 
of service, and may feel very anxious to 


analogy applied to architecture, which was allied, 
on the one hand, to the fine arts, and on the 
other to those industries whose function was 
to supply the apparatus of life and comfort. 
One of the first duties of architecture was to 
minister directly to the physical requirements of 
man. It had an element in common with all 


bring it to the notice of the person about to| other arts, namely, the undefinable but well- 
build; perhaps oftener it is regarded as a| understood element that it was an art; but its 
good ‘‘ stroke of business” to introduce one’s | first, or normal, function was the application of 
self. In country towns the practice is by no | that element to the otherwise purely utilitarian 


means uncommon ; 
hundreds of others do, and his quasi client 
probably derived some advantage, and at 
least so far entertained the proposal as to 
ask the plaintiff to submit to him‘a sketch 
of a house, and made some suggestions 
which were apparently acted upon. All 
this trouble may, however, be sometimes 
thrown 


away upon an owner who has| matter had an architect. 


the plaintiff did as} process of providing man with a dwelling, It 


was sometimes said that there were two kinds of 
buildings: those that had architects and those 
that had not, and it had been contended, even by 
a well-known authority, who ought to have 
known better, that an architectural building 
differed from a non-architectural in being, among 
other things, more costly. But the author con- 
tended that every building required, and for that 
The architect might be 


not quite made up his mind. At least, | consigned to oblivion under the guise of a salaried 


this much may be said generally 
applicable to all such cases. 


as | (perhaps a low-salaried) clerk in a speculative 
An architect | builder’s office, or he might be reft of his credit 


who calls upon a person unsolicited, and| by 4 usurping client, who said: ‘‘I designed my 


brings him designs he had by him for 
approval, cannot plead a retainer till some 
instructions are giyen to him, or certain 
acts done. Such a retainer would be found 
in any instructions given by the owner as to 


alterations, and it is upon such ground a building, 


own house, you know; just got a draughtsman 
fellow to put things together, but I settled it all 
myself.’’ But for all that, some one brain must 
conceive and contrive the building, or as an 
edifice it would suffer, if only through the waste of 
material. It being conceded, then, that every 
however small and cheap, had an archi- 


tect, buildings might be divided into three broad 
classes. In the first class were the buildings best 
described as monumental. In the next were the 
domestic (use the term widely), and in the third 
the utilitarian, which had to fulfil a useful end af 
the least possible outlay, and if was not deroga- 
tory to R.A.’s that dust-bins and pig-sties had 
been designed by members of the Royal Academy. 
The highest class—the monumental—in the scale 
contained buildings of public importance of all 
kinds. In these it was of prime importance that 
the details of the architecture should conform to 
a recognised style; and for this reason it was 
generally allowed that they should be produced 
by men who had made a professional study of 
style. In the intermediate class—the domestic 
—a greater liberty was allowed in the matter of 
design, and, alas! still more liberty was often 
taken. It was in this class of work that the 
public most readily adopted the error that an 
architect’s building means a building in the con- 
struction of which they paid a professional gentle- 
man to make it more expensive than it need be, 
An architect in this aspect ofight to be one who 
combined the artistic and economic arragement 
of his client’s wants. The client stated his 
requirements, the architect solved his problem, 
or he had also to enlighten his client as to 
what was really wanted, or what he ought to want. 
There was a fourth class in which a wealthy 
client gave absolute carte blanche to the designer. 
Most architects longed for opportunities of this 
kind, but until they came he doubted if they 
realised the blessedness of the restrictions under 
which they usually worked. Restrictions were 
not the curse, they were the blessings of archi- 
tecture, and here was one of the mysteries of 
architecture. If a client removed all restrictions, 
what was to be done? Why, it was left to the 
architect to make his own, and then they saw 
what stuff he was made of. Where would he 
admit, and where omit enrichment? Where 
would he extend, and where compress his accom- 
modation? Where would he use his costly 
materials? Where would he decide that they 
were out of place? Where would his elevations 
be exuberant ? Where would he keep them quiet ? 
Nothing could guide him but his artistic sense, 
and if this were absent, the architect would 
succeed, no doubt, in assisting his client to break 
a record for outlay ; but would he, by virtue of 
his opportunity, have been able to put himself 
ahead of his brothers in arf who were not blessed 
with such liberal patrons? It was a melancholy 
fact that few would show their best talents in a 
case of carte blanche. Passing on to consider 
another point, Mr, Waterhouse asked whether 
the best architects were those whose works were 
most appreciated by the general body of the 
enlightened and educated public, an inquiry which 
he thought must be answered in the negative. 
He would go further and assert that at no period 
was there an intelligent public taste in archi- 
tecture, not even in the 13th century or in the 
best period of Greek art. For example, in the 
many works that remained to us of the general 
and philosophical literature of Greece, there 
were nothing more than general allusions to 
architecture, and hardly any references to these 
principles which underlaid its successful develop- 
ment in the country. Take Plato and Aristotle, 
writers who made it their very business to 
analyse the arts and their functions; what had 
they to say of architecture except in the most 
vague and general way? Until in the writings 
of the great thinkers of Greece they could show 
some evidence that they knew more of archi- 
tecture than the difference between Doric and 
Tonic—then and not till then would they be 
able to entertain a belief that the very con- 
siderable intricacies of the seemingly simple 
Greek architecture were the more or less” 
common property not merely of recognised 
specialists, but of the general body of citizens. 
But even, Mr. Waterhouse continued, any 
exceptions, and even the rare instances in our 
own country of amateurs who become architects, 
sometimes to the great disadvantage of the art 
with which they thus coquette, will not disprove 
the general truth of the statement that in all 
ages, even in those where by some coincidence 
the public taste encourages for a short period the 
really best class of work, and perhaps, aa 
in the present day, architects have not dared an 
do not dare, to listen for approval or for con-— 
demnation to the public voice. When we sit at 
our drawing-boards, using alternately india- 
rubber and pencil over some half-developed , 
elevation, to whom is it that in our inmost 
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ronsciousness we appeal as arbiter? To our own 
vye in the first place; perhaps (and this is a 


general body of our ! 
professional brethren, present and future: in 
many happy instances we have a thought of our 


The young painter and 
the young sculptor making experiments at their 
ban expense, and with a comparatively small 
outlay, chiefly of time, by means of exhibitions 
acquire the notice of the public who are to 
become their employers. But what can an 
architect student do to win the confidence which 
‘a so slow in coming? He can compete for 
architectural prizes—that is, for the rewards 
amnually offered for designs on paper ; 
but success in such competitions, even if 
implied (which it does not) the power 
bing an actual building to successful 


to 
completion, is not equivalent to notoriety. | 
A place — even a place near the ceiling | 


m the walls of the Royal Academy—is a 
etter thing for the commercial prospects of the | 
yudding painter than the winning of the Soane } 
Medallion, or even the Academy medal, is to 
the professional welfare of an architect, though 
Grepresents a lower stage in the range of art. 
Architects have to make their beginnings, and 
ven to practise their failures at other people’s 
expense; and thus, unless an untried man wins a 
sompetition, or has a little spare cash with which 
he can build himself a suburban residence as a 
sample, he has nothing but drawings to show as 
specimens of his capacity. In other words, a 
painter or a sculptor gives the public some 
iecurity, some guarantee. The architect, on the 
ther hand, asks his first client to spend without 
security, and even if he were to forego the 
imount of his commission, this would not, in the 
tvent of failure, compensate the client for his 
yutlay upon the building which had gone wrong. 
{nd now allow me to conclude with a few reflec- 
ions on that most mysterious matter, the matter 
»£ progress. It is obvious that we architects 
liffer very greatly from one another on the very 
sround that we often take widely different views 
m this very vital question—the aim of our art. 
(Co some men, clearly the idea of progress repre- 
ents origination in the form of novelty. Archi- 
ecture in their eyes is first and foremost a 
‘eative and an inventive art, and they resolve 
9 mark their own footprints by casting aside the 
hings of the past, and by being original at any 
ost. Another school, realising the daily advance 
0 our scientific knowledge, and the consequent 
ucrease in our acquaintance with the properties 
£ materials, feel that architectural progress is 
mbodied in the adaptation, of the needs of a 
yailding of all the newest opportunities which 
m ever-broadening science lays at our command. 
\ third group, feeling that architectural beauty 
slargely a matter of association and tradition, 
ook to a complete knowledge of some phase or 
shases of extinct art as the true solution of our 
nodern problem. Hence we have side by side 
hree bodies of workers, differing not merely in 
he degrees of capacity, but in the radical diver- 
fence of their views on the fundamental aim of 
heir work; there may be three men, all honest 
vorkers, all men of talent, all men of modera- 
ion—one will be a pioneer of originality, one a 
eader in constructional novelty, and the third 
, Stickler for precedent; there may be three 
thers who are failures, but on the same lines of 
lassification—one an outrageous innovator, and 
he other two respectively a hopeless utilitarian 
nda barren antiquarian. Each has only to 
ccelerate his pace to accelerate his ruin. Is, 
hen, the mystery of progress in architecture 
asoluble? J think not; but we had better help 
urselyes to its consideration by another appeal 
2 metaphor—to the metaphor of language. The 
rhole art of language is not to produce one class 
# composition only; but it is rather an intel- 
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lectual equipment, fitting its possessor for a 
variety of productions in various departments. 
Thus it is with architecture. 
individual design the architect 
object in view, the art, as a whole, has a dif- 
ferent, a wider, a more general object, the 
achievement of which is the aim of the art, and 
the road to which is the road along which pro- 
gress is marked. Architecture is a means of 
expression, in which we have both poetry and 
Prose; and the prose, as in literature, may be 
dignified no less than the verse—in fact, to be 
good prose it must be dignified. The purpose of 
architecture is expression—genuine expression ; 
generally serious, not always solemn, but never 
flippant; and thus the aim of architecture is 
facility of expression in whatever mode the par- 
ticular case demands ; and in go far as this aim 
1s approached progress is obtained. And what is 
the recipe for this royal road of progress? First, 
study of past methods; secondly, study of 
present needs; and, lastly, practice. Our own 
motto is a worthy guide— Design with Beauty, 
Build in Truth’’; but our motto is of little use 
to us if we have no means of asking and answer- 
ing the questions ‘‘ What is Beauty?” ‘* What 
is Truth?’’ Our art has many mysteries—not 
fewer to-day than in the days of old—and these 
mysteries, if we wish to know beauty and truth, 
are worth something more than an evening's 
consideration. 

At the close, votes of thanks were accorded to 
the author and reader of the paper, on the motion 
of Mr. Leonarp Sroxus, seconded by Mr. F. R. 
pod and supported by Mr. Hamppen W. 

RATT, 
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EXHIBITION OF DOULTON WARE. 


T Messrs, Doulton and Co.’s show rooms, on | 


the Albert Embankment, the memorial statue 
of the late Professor Fawcett, M.P., presented 
by Sir Henry Doulton, to be erected on the site 
of ‘‘The Lawn,’’ Vauxhall Park, where the 
former Postmaster-General resided, is on view. 
The group, of terracotta, has been designed and 
modelled by Mr. George Tinworth, and has a 
total height of 16ft., including the pedestal, 
which is 7ft. 6in. high, and 8ft. by 4fé. 
base. The figures are of colossal size. 
Fawcett is represented seated on a chair of Greek 
type, in academical robes ; behind him is a figure 


of ‘‘ Victory’? with wings extended, holding a | art, 


wreath over the head of the politician. 
the four sides of the pedestal ar, 
panels of figures in terracotta, 
Professor Fawcett’s career. 
in front is ‘‘ Courage,’’ 


While in every | England, is clever, 
has a particular |a few painted panels by Esther Lewis and John 


ee : 
| Wilson, and Mitchell, are amongst them. Mr. 


G, Tiaworth’s vase, illustrating the history of 


We also draw attention to 


Eyre, particularly to a figure of angel for church 
decoration designed by Mr, J. F. Bentley, painted 
by Mr, McLennan, in a dry impasto style, ex- 
cellent in colour; and toa case of Crown Lambeth 
ware, containing some very beautiful examples 
of painted vases, and some charming figures of 
children in picture panels by Miss Dennis, The 
collection is well worth a visit by all lovers of 
artistic faience and pottery, 


—_———_ Orr: 2 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


of Ne New English Art Club has opened its 

ninth exhibition this week in the old 
Dudley Gallery connected with the Egyptian 
Hall, and the work shown, though marked by 
the same extravagant character, is by no means 
so interesting or so numerous as on some former 
|; occasions. Many of the studies have been in- 
tentionally made to fit old worm-eaten aud dirty 
gilt frames, the key of the subject being so 
rendered as to harmonise with the decayed frame 
to which it has thus been adapted. The canvas- 
covered, mud-bedaubed frames of previous years 
are growing out of fashion seemingly with the 
members of the New English Art Club, and, con: 
sequently, old frames are likely, in confined 
centres, to be ata premium. However Mr. John 
Ruskin can bring himself to exhibit a drawing 
(‘‘ Dawn-Coniston ”) ‘midst such a medley is past 
our comprehension, after his uncompromising 
attack, some years ago, upon Mr. McNeil 
Whistler, who here may find many excessively 
poor imitators. 

Some of the pictures, if such they deserve 
to be called, are clever enough in the matter of 
trick and oddity; but for grace of drawing, 
beauty of colour, or healthy vigour of design, 
hardly one merits mention, where capable aspi- 
rants after fame have gone wrong in their im- 
patient revolt against the pot-boiling propriety 
of popular picture-painters of the Horsley and 
Frith school. Wanton ugliness and insipid 


| 
| 


at the | earicature are, however, no substitute for true art 
Professor | appreciation ; 


and high prices asked for hastily- 
dashed-off rough pallet-knife studies, do no 
make these productions lasting or living works of 
‘* Boulogne Sands,’’ by Mr. P, Wilson Steer, 


| 


Round | in pastel, is figured at 50 guineas, and a similar 
e eight bas-relief | sum is asked for his ‘Procession of Yachts.’’ Misa 
emblematical of | A. Holland’s “‘Brown Study” ( 
In the narrow side | sketch), modestly marked at £ 
in the rear ‘‘Justice.’’ | hand, is good in drawi 


also a pastel 
6 63., on the other 


ng, harmonious in colour, 


Gc 


Oa each side are three panels, representing on | true to nature, unambitious in aim, moderate in 


one face of pedestal, ‘‘Sympathy,’’ ‘‘ Courage,” 


and ‘‘ Truth,” and on the other, symbolical of his | deserves—an oasis in such 


work as Postmaster-General and Indian affairs, 
‘* Receiving Good News ”’—a female Pust-office 
clerk—“‘ Receiving Bad News,’’ and ‘‘ India.” 
The likeness of the political economist is good, 
and the attitude meditative. The terracotta 
group in a buff tint is rendered more agreeable 
by the variety of warm tones due to the firing. 
Not the least interesting part of the exhibition 
is the splendid collection of objects of Doulton 
ware, Lambeth faience, Burslem china, Carrara 
silicon, and other art productions intended for 
the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, displaying 
the resources, technical and artistic, of Messrs. 
Doulton’s potteries. Wecan only mention the 
fine vases in Lambeth faience painted by Miss 
Florence Lewis, unfired, in which palms, cacti, 
and other plants are introduced of a rich 
yellow ground; a pair of Doulton 
on pedesdals, with etched designs of 
round the bodies, painted by Miss Annie 
Barlow. The magnificent pair of ewers 
in Doulton ware by M. V. Marshall are extremely 
elegant in design, and of a free decorative 
character in the modelling and colouring. 
Another pair of vases of bold folial design, with 
eagle handles and lizards in relief round the 
neck, and a centre vase of ewer shape by M. V. 
Marshall, are remarkable for their boldness and 
originality of conception, and the rich browns 
and blues of the material. The Perseus and 
Andromeda vase, with underglazed painting by 
Mr, Eyre, may also be noticed. A splendid cage 
of Burslem china is on view. The double Goéthe 
vase, representing Marguerite and Mephistopheles, 
is a dexterous and clever iliusion, the former 
being always accompanied by the latter, which is 
reflected on the mirror. Some exquisite pieces, 
painted with animals and birds by G. White, 


vases 
horses 


scale, and hung up so that it cannot be seen as it 
company, though 
merely a study of chairs and a table. Mr. Fred 
Brown has a lumpy landscape, with clouds 
actually modelled in oil colour; but for dexterous 
blending of reds, his portrait model study, called 
‘‘ June,’’ has no equal in the gallery. The roses 
in the air are introduced regardless of anything 
save colour, and the massing of the dishevelled 
auburn hair of the girl, put on with the knife, 
is wrought with the same idea. The red of the 
frock completes the harmony. The same model 
serves for a more ambitious work by the aame 
hand, called ‘ Penserosa,’’ but which is not a 
success, except for the handling of the blue delf 
ware on the chimneypiece. The crane tile panel 
behind the girl gives her an en bon paint appear- 
ance. ‘‘ Lingering Light” is a golden landscape, 
studied for tone, by Mr. Moffats P. Lindner; and 
‘The Chrysanthemum Girl,’’? by Mr. R. A. Bell, 
shows a dancing fairy, incongruously surrounded 
by isolated flowers. Miss Barber’s ‘‘ Swinehard 
from Hans Andersen ’’ is much more really un- 
intentionally fuany than Mr. Arthur Layard’s 
panel design, called ‘‘The Crime,” which is con. 
ceived as ‘‘a grotesque,’’ intended for execution 
in wood. It is suitable for neither. ‘* Rain in 
the Heavens and Geese in the Pond” is the title 
of Mr. Francis Bate’s £50 landscape—a curious 
price for a curious picture. It looks more like 
the map of a country. In a case are shown 
some silver-work from the Guild of Handi- 


crafts. 
tit ae 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


base seventh annual general meeting of this 
company was held at the City Terminus 
Hotel on the 16th inet., when a divident of 12} 
per cent. was declared, free of income-tax, for 
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the year ending September last, after placing to 
reserve fund one-sixth of the profits earned, and 
carrying forward £1,386 4s. 9d. This makes 
the seventh dividend, 12} per cent. being paid 
for the last three years, and 12 per cent. for the 
previous years. 

Mr. Rorert Boye (chairman and managing 
director), in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which were unanimously passed, in 
the course of his remarks, said: You have now 
before you the results of our endeavours to pro- 
mote the interests and extend the business of the 
company. I am happy to state that the orders 
and contracts secured during the year, especially 
in England, are considerably in excess of the 
previous year, though that was the most profii- 
able year since the formation of the company. 
We have also at present in hand a number of 
important contracts at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the largest ventilating contract we have 
ever received from the British Government, and 
one of equal magnitude for the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Though we have a registered capital of 
£120,000, it has not been found necessary to call 
it all up, and I do not think that that necessity 
is ever likely to arise, as our reserve fund, to 
which a sixth of the profits has been added each 
year, is now represented by a sutstantial and 
solid sum, and is a sure guarantee against all 
ordinary contingencies. You will be pleased to 
hear that it is anticipated that the dividend for 
the current year will balance the subscribed 
capital of the company, including the ordinary 
shares held by myself, when cent. per cent. will 
then have been paid. As the holder of over 
three-fourths of the share capital of the company, 
to which I have added as opportunity offered, I 
think I need hardly say that, personally, I am 
perfectly satisfied with these returns, which we 
have been enabled to attain through a constant 
study of, and careful attention to, the require- 
ments of our clients, and by the improvements 
which have from time to time been effected in 
our ventilating appliances, especially the air- 
pump ventilator, the improvements protected by 
our latest patent having not only added consider- 
ably to its power as a foul air exhaust, but 
rendered it entirely free from down-draught and 
perfectly noiseless—a most important point. The 
ventilator is also made of a more ornamental 
character, of the best rolled steel plates, galvanised 
and enamelled, and though it is in every respect 
superior to all previous forms, it is now supplied 
at a reduction of 50 per cent. on our original 
prices, constituting it not only the most efficient 
and ornamental, but the cheapest ventilator in the 
market. It has always been our aim to bring a 
really reliable ventilator within the reach of all 
by selling it at the very lowest possible price con- 
sistent with the best workmanship and material, 
and it is only owing to the very large and ever- 
increasing business that we are now doing that 
we are uble to supply our ventilating appliances 
at the prices we do. I regret to say that the pro- 
fession of ventilation-engineering is being brought 
into no small disrepute through the deplorable 
conduct of certain unscrupulous persons, who 
attempt to foist upon the public utterly worthless 
appliances, the failure of which causes all venti- 
lating and sanitary arrangements to be looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust, retarding the 
advancement of sanitary science, and bringing 
it and its professors into discredit. Architects, 
from the special knowledge they possess, are, of 
course, not so readily imposed upon, as they are 
in a position to discriminate between the counter- 
feit and the genuine; but the general public, 
who are inexperienced in these matters, and 
prone to believe that they are getting a bargain 
when they buy an article at a low figure that 


would be dear at any price, are but too liable to |’ 


‘be misled by the specious and mendacious asser- 
tions which are made by these harpies respecting 
the merits of their particular contrivances and de- 
merits of all others, not scrupling to resort to the 
most unprincipled practices to accomplish their 
ends. It is a pity, especially for themselves, that 
these misguided people are seemingly incapable of 
realising that after all honesty is the best policy 
in business, as in other matters. It has been 
found necessary during the past two years to 
make certain changes in our staff, which, I am 
pleased to say, have materially conduced to the 
more efficient conduct and welfare of the business, 
and enabled me to devote more of my time to the 
development of the company’s interests abroad. 
My latest tour through ‘‘the East and Austra- 
lusia’’ has been, as you are already aware, very 
auccessful, this being the fourth time I have 


circled the globe with the object of promoting an 
increased interest in sanitary matters, and 
securing the adoption of improved sanitary 
arrangements. A narrative of the tour has been 
published in book form, entitled ‘A Sanitary 
Crusade through the East and Australasia,” and 
concerning which I have received, expressing 
their cordial approval of and sympathy with the 
work we are engaged in, a large number of letters 
from distinguished people—leaders in the scien- 
tific, literary, and political worlds, including a 
most encouraging autograph letter from Lord 
Salisbury. The London and provincial papers 
have also, in a very public spirited manner, re- 
ferred to the evils described in the book, and 
strongly urged the claims set forth therein for 
their alleviation and redress, all of which will 
doubtless bear good fruit in the future. OF course, 
our work in its connection with the health and 
consequent welfare of the people is of a strictly 
practical and business character, and we make no 
pretentions to disinterested philanthropy, which, 
to be of any permanent value, should, I think, be 
at least self-supporting; still, it is always 
pleasant to feel that whilst we are promoting our 
own interests, we are also conferring substantial 
benefits on others. In addition to the agencies 
already existing, and which we now have in prac- 
tically every country in the world, I have during 
my recent tour established agencies in Burmah, 
Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand, and completed 
arrangements for the manufacture of our different 
ventilating and sanitary appliances in each of 
the colonies. Scientifically applied, automatic 
ventilation is now being, as elsewhere, generally 
adopted in the colonies, plain, open pipes and 
mechanical ventilation having been found to be 
as great a failure where employed as they have 
proved to be in this and other countries, of which 
the system in use at the new London Law Courts 
is a notorious example, though all that money 
and skill could do to make the mechanical venti- 
lation a success has been tried. I have surveyed 
and submitted plans and estimates for the venti- 
lation of the new Jubilee Hall, Rangoon; King 
of Siam’s Palace, Bangkok; Government Build- 
ings and Museum, Batavia ; the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion Buildings; Houses of Parliament, Centennial 
Hall, Municipal Buildings, new Hospital, and 
new Theatre, Sydney; Houses of Parliament, 
Stock Exchange, Commercial Bank and Bank of 
Victoria, Melbourne ; also for the complete venti- 
lation of the new drainage scheme, Melbourne. 
At Adelaide the new air-pump ventilators have 
been applied to the Houses of Parliament, 
Government House, Government Buildings, 
Supreme Courts, Post-office, Hospital, Art 
Gallery, Museum, University, and other public 
buildings. At Christchurch, New Zealand, the 
house drainage is exclusively ventilated with the 
air-pump ventilators, there being over 5,000 used 
for this purpose alone. Several thousands are 
also employed for the house drainage at Welling- 
ton, the air-pump ventilator being also applied to 
the Houses of Parliament, Government House, 
Government Buildings, Post-office, Supreme 
Courts, Hospital, Opera House, &c. 

The retiring directors and the auditors having 
been re-elected, a cordial vote of thanks was pro- 
proposed to the board for their services, and to 
Mr. Boyle for his admirable management of the 
company during the year. ‘This was carried 
unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding terminated the proceedings. 
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PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


By R. Owen Auusor, Architect. 


Author of ‘The Turkish Bath,’’ and ‘‘ The Hydro- 
pathic Establishment and its Baths.”’ 


SWIMMING-BATHS. 


O* the 27th May, 1878, was passed an amend- 
ment to the Baths and Washhouses’ Act 
authorising commissioners to erect and maintain 
covered swimming-baths at the maximum charges 
to bathers of 8d. first-class, 4d. second-class, and 
2d. third-class. The popularity of the public 
swimming-bath has continued to grow, and with it 
size has increased. Baths considerably over 100ft. 
in length are now frequently required. The 
large swimming-bath at the recently opened 
Hornsey Public Baths is 132ft. by 40ft., while 
the women’s bath is 75ft. by 25ft. 
The popularity of swimming-baths, having 
made them a remunerative feature in public bath- 


houses, has enabled commissioners to afford goc 
accommodation. By contrast to the newest batt 
the older swimming-baths seem frequently vel 
inferior. Several are a disgrace to London.* 

At some of the older London baths—as Ke: 
sington and Marylebone—three classes of swir 
ming-baths are provided. A better arrangeme 
is two classes only, and, if there be a small, thi 
bath, letit be for women. The second-class ba 
will be smaller than the first, and the womer 
bath again smaller than this. 

Baths over 100ft. in length afford a good swir 
but a width of over 40ft. is not desirable. A 
undersized swimming-bath is a very useless thin 
As to depth, all practical purposes are served } 
baths giving a water-depth of from 3ft. 6in. 
7ft. for men, and from 3ft. to 6ft. for women. 

The hall in which tae swimming-bath is cot 
structed must be so much wider than the bat 
according to the arrangement of the dressin; 
boxes, &c. The space required from the edge 
coping of bath to the face of wall cannot be le 
than 7ft., and 7ft. Gin. and 8ft. are better. T 
depth of dressing-boxes will require to be 3ft. 6i 
or 3ft. 9in., and the gangway in front must 
4ft. Gin. wide. A bath 40ft. wide, with a row 
dressing-boxes on either side, therefore requiz 
a hall 56ft. wide, although 55ft. may do, T 
length of the hall will depend on the arrang 
ments made. If there be a row of dressin; 
boxes at one end, and the other end be left une 
cumbered—as is usual, and most convenient- 
bath 100ft. long will require a length of hall 
114ft., which will leave a 6ft. gangway at he 
of bath for diving stages, toilet places, &c. 


The dressing-boxes of a first-class bath will 
3ft. 9in. square in the clear, or of a width rath 
under 4ft. from centre to centre of wood partitio 
The second-class dressing-boxes are frequent 
made somewhat smaller. 1 

In one or more of the angles of the hall a 
commonly placed the sanitary conveniences ; b 
in many baths, when thus situated, they ha 
been found a nuisance, and been removed furth 
out of the way. The Richmond baths are a ca 
in point. 

In some first-class baths a cold shower bath 
fixed for use of swimmers. A warm, or hot on 
would be more reasonable. 

Most first-class baths are now required to ha 
good galleries for the publiz on occasion of swir 
ming entertainments, &c. They are general 
carried on rolled iron joists as cantilevers oy 
dressing-boxes, and continue usually round thr 
sides of the hall. A strong balcony railing 
required. 

The diving-stages or spring-boards are plac 
at the head of the baths, and are made in vario 
forms. The supports are mostly of cast ai 
wrought iron, and the boards of oak or ash, wi 
slotted eyes, and covered with cocoa-nut fik 
matting, to afford a foothold to the divers. 

The more light and ventilation that can 
gained in the swimming-bath the better for bo 
comfort and appearance. <A long ridge skylig 
is the first requisite, and clerestory windows a 
very much to the cheerful appearance of a bat 
A movable light in either of the end gable wa 
is very useful for ventilating purposes. 

The proper material for roofs of swimmin 
baths has been a matter of some discussion. Wo 
has been used with good effect; iron has be 
employed with economy. On wood there is le 
condensation; iron is cheap. It is a matte 
apparently, of individual choice. 

In excavating for swimming-baths it has be 
suggested that the excavation should at first de 
only with the side walls of bath, and after t 
walls have been erected the ‘‘cake’’ should 
taken out, and the floor of the bath put i 
Every architect is at liberty to employ metho 
that most commend themselves to him; but ni 
out of ten practical constructors would follow t 
usual system. It isa great thing to get rid of 
the meas of excavating before commencing buil 
ing operations. 

Swimming-baths may be constructed wholly 


* Those at Endell-street, Bloomsbury, for examp 
Others are as bad. Since the low prices of the baths 
the public establishments prevent private enterprise i 
flourishing, it becomes the duty of bath commissioner 
see that good first-class swimming accommodation 
afforded. Proprietors of private swimming-baths cant 
keep high-class concerns going at the low prices of t 
public baths. The fine floating ‘‘ Cleopatra”? swi 
bath off the Thames Embankment was closed shortly af 
it was opened—presumably from the cause stated. Ma 
swimmers must thus have been deprived of their bat 
ani if they found the accommodation of the near 
public baths very inferior, they would have just cause 
complain of the working of the Act of Parliament. 
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concrete, or with concrete bottom and brick-in- 
cement side walls. In any case glazed bricks will 
be required for the face, and bricks glazed on the 
fiat side form a good bottom. The main work 
should be executed in a pure, white-coloured 
brick. Ornamental bands are generally intro- 
_ duced, and a few dark bands along the floor of 
_ bath, in the direction of its length, are useful asa 
guide to divers. 

There is, of course, great pressure and weight 
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of water in a large swimming-bath, and the floor 
and walls should be proportionately stiff. On 
bad soils much concrete is required for bottoms, 
and the foundations of side walls should be spread 
out considerably in two or more setts-off. On 
pp. 49, 50, and 51 of ‘‘The Turkish Bath’’ are 
description and plans of a plunge-bath constructed 
with horizontal and vertical courses of asphalte to 
prevent leakage. The same construction is ap- 
plicable to a swimming-bath, and, indeed, has 


been successfully adopted at the new baths at 
Goose-green, Dulwich. The bottom and the side 
walls of concrete and brick-in-cement respectively 
are first constructed, and the whole surfaces 
carefully coated with asphalte, care being taken 
that open seams and joints in the asphalte are not 
left to defeat the end of the process, viz., the 
prevention of leakage. * 


*Iam told that the majority of London swimming- 


baths leak more or less. 
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Some constructors will put the concrete bottom would have a personal interest in seeing that it 
on puddle clay, and puddle behind the side walls. | was safe. At his own works notices were 
A better way is to rely on a good thickness of | posted asking the men to assure themselves that 
concrete, and well-laid, sound brickwork, or the | the scaffolding and plant were in good condition, 
stratum of asphalte advocated above. A bath | and stating that notice should be given to the 
constructed with good cement concrete bottom, | employer if anthing defective were discovered. 
and with side walls of good thickness, and faced | Mr. Mundella pointed out that it was practically 
with glazed bricks in cement, should not leak to | impossible for every individual workman who was 
any noticeable extent, employed on a large job to see that the scaffold- 
Lhe bottom of a bath slopes from the shallow to|ing was entirely sound. The witness, con- 
the deep end, but the foundations of the side walls | tinuing, said that a workman did not do half the 
work now that he formerly did in an hour, not- 


should be stepped in three or more steps. It is 2 
customary in this country to make the slope of| withstanding the increased wages he received 
and the greater purchasing value of those 


bath even from end to end. Some Continental 
baths have a sinking of considerable depth at the | wages. A bricklayer would formerly lay 1,000 
bricks in a working day of ten hours, but 


deep end, as at the bath-house in the Wienstrasse, 
at Vienna. Figures of the depth of some of the|now a man will not lay more than 300 to 
German swimming-baths show asurprising depth | 400 bricks ina day of nine hours. The letting 
at the deep end, and this is accounted for by the| of brickwork was now at 90s. a rod, instead 
of from 30s. to 40s., and in the joinery trade 


fact that there is a sudden dip in the floor of 
the bath and a deep pool formed for bathers. | from the same cause it cost as much now to pro- 
Such a device, however, is dangerous where there | duce the same work by machinery as when the 
are non-swimmers or indifferent swimmers in the | men had to do the whole of the work by hand. ~ 
bath. Mr, G. Dew, of the London Building Trades’ 
The sides of a good swimming-bath are vertical. | Committee, and Mr. F. C. Burton, a member of 
Baths have been constructed with steps all round | the Strike Committee of Carpenters and Joiners, 
—as Brill’s circular bath at Brighton—but the | detailed the circumstances of the late strike in 
customary arrangement is here the best. Solid | the London building trades from the men’s point 
steps into the bath, too, as formerly adopted, have | of view, alleging unreasonableness on behalf of 
given place to detachable wooden steps. the masters in refusing to meet the men, though 
they admitted that the first definite offer of arbi- 
tration came from the masters. Asked if they 
were willing, on behalf of the men, in the case of 
any future dispute to refer the matter to an 
ane : equal number of representatives of each class 
At Tuesday’s sitting of Section C of the] with an impartial arbitrator, Mr. Dew said he 
aL Labour Commission, which deals with build- | should not like to say so, as the workmen felt 
ing, textile, and miscellaneous trades, Colonel | they were so terribly sold in the last arbitration, 
Stanley Geo. Bird, Mr. J. Mowlem Burt (of | though personally he had no fear of the result if 
Mowlem and Co.), Mr. G. Grover, Mr. H. J. | the arbitrator was an impartial man, 
Wright, and Mr. J. H. Bridgman, representing 
the Central Association of Master Builders, gave 
evidence in contradiction and explanation of 
statements made to the Commission by repre- 
sentatives of the workmen. The suggestion 
that there was no Government inspection, said 
Mr. Mowlem Burt, was incorrect, as the in- 
spector visited his works once or twice a year, 
and had in one case ordered him to put up fencing 
to protect the men against danger from ma- 
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283 by 223 by 22% Aitto 01. ssessrerverreovee Gitta 19 16 
Ditto ditto ditto dit ditto 21 8 
303 by 244 Dy 243 GittO — serere.e-rrssereeeree Gitto 23 2 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 2417 
823 by Z6E by 26F AittO serseccorsovsesernee Aitto 26 8 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 28 8 
36% by 272 by 26h ditto ssssescerevssssvseeee Gitto 29 14 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 3115 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto 


ANG CUPHOATA .,ccs.cscesreserevesrsadeoevsesaven AIULO | OS me 
423 by 273 by 26% ditto ditto aitto 33 11 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 36 0 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto 


48} by 28} by 263 a i 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 49190) 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto 

and cupboard ..,...-.:scversseors sccsvacesecssss CIULO AR NNEEE 
543 by 324 by 263 ditto ditto ditto 43 6 
Ditto ditto ditto  cesccccccccersscenere Gist 46 0 
Ditto ditto ditto i 

and cupboard ......... soeseccosscessernensesseeee CLUUO) 145 em 
39 by 3) by 24% double doors............0.... ditto 32 5 
Ditto ditto ditto 2 drawers .. ditto 384 15 
33 by 33 by 273 ditto soresessesesees «¢ Gitte 88 0m 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto 
36 by 26 by 3°34 _— ditto evcactted 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto i } 
48 by 36 by 394 _— ditto csovaeuansdéass tte) C000) | OGMmEE 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto ... ditto 63 0 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto 

atid cupboard ......-s0.<snetenbes sssevesee Gitto 68 0 - 
54 by 42 by 303 = ditto corsesepaucesee at GLILGO” ORE 
Ditto ditto ditto dit .. ditto 72 O06 
Ditto ditto ditto c 

ANd OUPHOAL sicco-ercasteenaele 
60 by 48 by 3°3_~— ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 


and cupboard ....::<ssses eines 
66 by 54 by 303 ~— ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 

and cupboard ..i;;.-<sssseceanees 
72 by 60 by 333 - ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 


aeeee ditto 109 10 
ditto ... ditto 122 0 
ditto 


JEWELLERY Sargs— 
ae by 184 by 183 with 2 drawers and 3 


WHY eee ee ie er asee «00.060 tecebosasps eee Sem CCE : 
263 by 20% by 204 ditto ditto itto 19 10 
28} by 224 by 223 ditto and4ditto ditto 23 0 
3°% by 244 by 242 ditto ditto ditto 27 0 
324 by 26% by a dittoand5ditto dito 31 
364 by 274 by 26. ditto ditto ditto 84 10 


Curzoasp Sranps— 


For No. 1 BALG ss insiscceescosssaveascstgsuasect inna 
Ditto 2 GitGO. ccvcconsscocressdaeve sev coe eed) CLMGIEEE 
Ditto 8. Gitto. Jiscessessaicsendvetessisasep tebe 
Ditto 4,  itto. si. seonsrsaesesoeseersarsavre tee 
Ditto 4%  GittO sesssisvajisvsesssoseoneyegtnel CRC 


Ye 
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For No. 43 A Safe 


Ditto it A ditto .., 
Ditto 4} Bditto . 
Ditto 430 ditto .. 


Pirate Sarzs— 
17_ by 16 by 15 outside 


dimensions 1 


werand I shelf ... . ......... ditto 910 0 
243 by 18% by 18} ditto 2 ditto 2ditto ditto 11 0 0 
26% by 203 by 20; ditto ditto ditto ditto 1310 0 
283 by 223 by 223 ditto ditto ditto ditto 1610 0 
80% by 244 by 24 ditto ditto ditto ditto 19 0 0 
324 by 265 by 264 ditto ditto ditto ditto 2110 0 
at by 274 by 264 ditto ditto 3ditto ditto 24 0 0 
423 by 273 by 26$ ditto 3 ditto ditto ditto 27 0 0 
483 by 283 by 264 ditto ditto 4 ditto ditto 31 0 0 
543 by sof by 26 ditto 8 ditto ditto ditto 36 0 0 
60$ by 325 by 304 ditto ditto 5ditto ditto 46 10 0 
48 by 36 by 30$ ditto 4 ditto 4 ditto 
SEAULENO COOTER Resto se oes 5:00: a0 aet4sr«asoee ditto. 45. 0 0 
54 by 42 by at ditto ditto 6ditto ditto 53 0 0 
60 by 48 by 303 ditto 6 ditto Sditto ditto 66 00 
66 by 54 by 303 ditto dittol0ditto ditto 77 0 0 
72 by 69 by 303 ditto ditto 12ditto ditto 90 0 0 


A NEW WORKS DEPARTMENT AT THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Ae important departure was resolved upon by 
the London County Council on Tuesday 
after along and animated discussion. A report 
was submitted by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee recommending the constitution of a new 
Works Department, to consist of fifteen members, 
of whom one would be chosen from each of the 
existing committees, and there would be elected 
by the Council. [t was recommended that to 
this new department there should be intrusted the 
present duties of the Stores Committee as to the 
purchase of articles required for general use, and 
in addition thereto the whole question of purchase 
and storage of plant and materials required in the 
execution of works and the general superintend- 
ence of all stores and store-keeping at the various 
depots in the Metropolis. To these also would 
be added the new duty of carrying out the works 
resolved upon by the Council. Under the pro- 
posed new standing orders every committee 
recommending the execution of any works 
should state whether they propose that the works 
should be executed by a contractor or by the 
Council, without the intervention of a contractor, 
and, if the latter course were recommended, they 
should lay before the Council full plans, specifi- 
cations, and estimate of cost of the proposed 
works. This standing order would not at present 
extend to works of ordinary maintenance or 
repair. When the Council resolved to execute 
any works without the intervention of a con- 
tractor, the plans and specifications should, it 
was submitted, be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee. If either the plans, specifications, or 
estimate of costs appeared to be inaccurate or 
insufficient, the matter would be referred back 
to the originating committee to bring up 
amended particulars. So soon as the Works 
Committee were satisfied as to the accu- 
racy or sufficiency of the plans, specifi- 
cations, and estimates, they would proceed to 
carry the works into execution. 
Committee were to raise no question except as to 
the accuracy or sufficiency of the plans, specifi- 
cations, or estimates, nor should they vary the 
plans or specifications, except upon the advice of 
the engineer or architect. Nothing was to pre- 
vent the engineer or architect, or the Works 
Committee, from taking action in cases of emer- 
gency ; but such action would have to be reported 
to the Council forthwith. It was further pro- 
posed that the Works Committee should carry 
into execution all works which the Council 
resolves to execute without the intervention of a 
contractor, and should provide all necessary 
store-yards and workshops. The committee were 
to have power to contract, on behalf of the 
Council, for the supply of plant and material, 
provided that the amount of the contract did not 
exceed £500, and provided also that no contract in- 
volving an expenditure of more than £100 should 
be entered into except after public advertisement. 
They further recommended that the staff of the 
Works Committee should consist first of a 
*‘ chief officer ”’ at a salary of £1,000 per annum, 
whose duties shall include advising as to the 
purchase of stores, plant, and material, the regu- 
lation ofall store-yards and workshops belonging 
to the Council, and the execution of all works 
carried out by the committee. The department 
is to be divided into three branches, those of 
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engineering, building, and stores. ‘That the 
subordinate staff be as follows :—(a) General.— 
One first-class clerk, commencing at £200; one 
third-class clerk, commencing at £100. (4) In 
the engineering branch.—One engineer, salary 
£400; one cost clerk, salary £250; gangers, 
formen, and labourers as necessity arises. (c) In 
the building branch.—One principal assistant 
for buildings, salary £250; pricing clerk, salary 
£200; measuring surveyor, salary £200 ; foremen 
and labourers as necessity arises. (d@) In the 
store branch.—One principal storekeeper, salary 
£150; one third-class clerk, commencing at 
£100; store clerks at the various depots. 

Mr. Fardell moved an amendment, deferring 
the consideration of the report till express powers 
had been granted by Parliament to the Council 
to establish a Works Department. The amend- 
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structed operative. ‘That was why the registra- 
tion moyement, the object of which was to 
enforce the suitable education of plumbers, was a 
public necessity, and he might add, had success- 
fully triumphed over its enemies. Sir Charles 
Cameron, medical officer of health for Dublin, 
seconded the resolution, and strongly supported 
the plumbers’ registration movement. Mr. 
Simmons, Secretary Trades’ Council, supported 
the resolution, which was adopted. On the 
motion of Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., C.E., 
seconded by Mr. W. Walsh, secretary of the 
} Dublin Lodge of Operative Plumbers, the follow- 
ing resolution was also carried unanimously: 
‘‘That the meeting is of opinion that the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill, introduced by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers during the 
last session of the Imperial Parliament, should be 


ment, after discussion, was rejected by 82 to 28 | placed upon the statute book at the earliest oppor- 


votes. The recommendations of the committee 


tunity, and the Irish Members of Parliament are 


were adopted with some modifications, including | hereby requested to give the Bill their active 


the fixing of the salary of the proposed chief 
officer at £700 instead of £1,000 per annum, and 
the alteration of his title to ‘‘manager of works 
and stores.’”? The members tu serve on this 
new department will be nominated at the L.C.C. 
meeting on Tuesday week, the 6th prox. 


Sh — 
PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION AND 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HE London Board of Examiners in connec- 
tion with the National Registration of 
Plumbers met on Tuesday, at the Guildhall, 
London, Mr. Charles Hudson, Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, presiding. The meeting 
was attended by the representatives of the several 
London Lodges of Operative Plumbers. Various 
matters with reference to the examination ques- 
tions and practical tests for candidates for regis- 
tration by the Plumbers’ Company were discussed 
and adjusted. Regulations with reference to the 
conduct of such examinations were revised. 
Additional regulations for examinations in pro- 
vincial centres were approved, the object being to 
facilitate those examinations. At the conclusion 
of the business the examiners dined with the 
wardens of the Company, the warden (Mr. W. 
H. Bishop) presiding. Sir Philip Magnus (renter 
warden) defined the functions of the examiners 
as being two-fold—to examine the work of the 
candidates for registration, and also to indicate 
by the character of their examination tests the 
lines on which should proceed the course of study, 
combined with practical work to be followed by 
plumbers, and the teaching which apprentice 
plumbers should receive. Mr. ©. T. Millia, 
M.IM.E., principal of the Educational depart- 
ment of the Borough-road Polytechnic Institute, 
stated that, although the attendance at the 
plumbers’ classes at that institute had steadily 
increased, there had been no diminuticn in the 
attendance at the classes at any of the other 
London institutes, showing that the accommoda- 
tion which had been provided at the Borough- 
road Institute had supplied an actual want. He 
also referred to the opening of a class for adult 
plumbers at the institute. Mr. J. R. Beeston 
(representing the West Central Lodge), Mr. C. 
arly (representing the Sydenham Lodge), and 
Mr. C. Dean (representing the No. 1 Lodge) of 
Operative Plumbers, and others, made reference 
to the increased interest taken in the technical 
education of plumbers and the registration 
system by the several lodges of operative plumbers 
in London. It was recommended that a mass 
meeting of London plumbers should be called to 
consider the present position of the registration 
movement and the extension of plumbers’ classes 
in the London district. Mr, Geo. B. Davis (of 
the firm of George Jennings) mentioned several 
cases of plumbers in his firm taking employment 
under local sanitary authorities as sanitary 
inspectors. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin presided at the 
annual public meeting held the other day under 
the auspices of the Dublin District Council for 
the National Registration of Plumbers. There 
was a large and representative attendance. Dr. 
H. J. M’ Weeney moyed the following resolution - 
““That the registration movement, which has 
now been fully organised throughout the United 
Kingdom, is worthy of support, because itis cal- 
culated to protect the public against the danger of 
bad plumbing.’’ He said that this was a subject 
which came home to everyone’s backdoor. The 
plumber’s art was so intimately connected with 
the public health that its practice should never 


be intrusted to an inefficient hand, or an unin- | 


support, and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Right Hon, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and to the members for the City and 
Csunty of Dublin.’’ 

———<——“_4 are 9 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A. Popular Handbook of Nonconformist Chureh 
Building, by Jamus Cunirt, F.R.1.B.A. (Lon- 
don: James Clarke and Co., Fleet-street), will be 
found a useful and suggestive little book to all 
engaged in the building of Nonconformist 
churches. Those of our readers who have read 
Mr. Cabiti’s series of articles on this subject in 
our pages—of which the present little volume is 
practically a reprint, though it is not said so— 
will hardly need to be told of the views enun- 
ciated by the author, who has had some con- 
siderable experience in this branch of his 
profession. Mr. Cubitt distinguishes two 
tendencies, both of which have a claim on the 
Nonconformist church builder. One is the 
‘‘ congregational,” and the other the ‘“ eccle- 
siastical’’ tendency. ‘The first of these regards 
that the building shall be primarily adapted for 
preaching, that every member shall see and hear 
the preacher easily, and be in actual contact with 
him. The prayers, too, are extemporaneous, and 
must be distinctly heard, as there is no liturgy 
which everyone can follow, whether he hears or 
not. The singing also is congregational, not 
choral, and, therefore, the choir must be in the 
congregation or auditorium. The “‘ ecclesiastical” 
ideal is not so concerned with simply practical 
requirements: they look for, as the author*says, 
*‘a high standard in the accessories of public 
worship—in architecture and music and the 
arts.’’ Beauty, as well as truth, is aimed at, and 
the ecclesiastical builder likes the church to have 
some traditional form and association with those 
of former ages. Mr. Cubitt clearly sees the 
advantage of reconciling these two tendencies, 
and his little book of suggestions and instructions, 
accompanied, as they are, by plans of churches df 
different types, will be read with profit by archi- 
tects and others. He names LL, 7, and cruciform 
plans ag three varieties of columnless buildings 
suitable for the object of preaching and for con- 
gregational requirements, But he also points out 
how columns may be employed with architectural 
effect, and help to break up echoes, and some of 
the best plans show columns kept clear of the 
central space, but limited to a few. Many 
plans of the ‘‘ central area” type, based on the 
square, and on octagons and other poly- 

| cons, are illustrated and described. —— 
Electric Light, its Production and Use, by JoHn 
W. Uravnart, Hlectrician, with numerous 
iilustrations, fifth edition revised (London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Son) is a new edition of a 
treatise we lately noticed. The revision and 
additions have made Mr. Urquhart’s book still 
more complete as a manual. The chapter on 
the ‘‘ Control of Central Station Lighting” will 
be of value and interest to all students and 
engineers. The illustrations are clear and well 
drawn, not always the case in these handbooks. 
Every necessary information is given on the 
various appliances and new developments of 
electric machines, accumulators, and lamps, and, 
as an elementary manual on the subject, wo 
know of no better book.——A iifth edition, 
enlarged and revised, is to hand of the well- 
known and reliable Handbook of House Property, 
by E. L. Tarsuck (London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Son.) The book now consists of four divisions, 
the first three dealing with the Law, Valuation, 
and Building of Houses, and the last with the 
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Art of House Building. Woodwork (The 
English Sloyd), by S. Barrer, instructor of 
manual training in woodwork to the London 
School Board, &c., with illustrations (London : 
Whittaker and Co.), ‘Mr. Barter’s octavo 
volume is admirably printed, and illustrated by 

i ms of work and views of manual operations, 
adding much to the value and usefulness of the 
work as a guide for public elementary schools. 
In the preface, which is written by Mr. George 
Ricks, B.Sc.Lond., it is clearly laid down that 
‘‘manual training is a special training of the 
senses of sight, touch, and muscular perception 
by means of various occupations; and it is the 
training of these faculties, not so much for their 
own sake as it is for the training of the mind.” 
The main aim is educational; the essence of 
manual training lies in the practice, not in the 
production. Upon these grounds Mr. Barter’s 
work is composed. The chapter on drawing 
and projection is useful and well illustrated by 
diagrams ; the next chapter treats on timber, its 
growth, seasoning by waterand hot-air, shrinkage, 
and the various kinds of conifers and broad-leafed 
woods, The chapters on tools and benchwork occupy 
a large portion of the volume, and various exercises 
are well explained and illustrated by examples 
of marking, sawing, and chiselling, planing, 
jointing of different kinds of framing. A useful 
chapter on the workroom and its fitting concludes 
this useful work. The models include newspaper 
racks, picture-frames, boxes, brackets, letter- 
cases, and a number of useful objects, describing 
the materials and operations. As a manual of 
instruction on woodwork, Mr. 8. Barter’s book 
will be found an admirable guide, as each exercise 
is accompanied by the necessary drawings and 
instructions, leading the pupil from an intelligent 
conception of the subject through the operations 
needed to construct the required object. As a 
training of manual and visual faculties of the 
student, nothing better can be given.i—— 
Treatise on Thermodynamics, by PETER ALEXANDER, 
M.A., Ex-Breadalbane Scholar, Glasgow Uni- 
versity (London: Longmans, Green, and Co.), 
is a work in which the subject is treated in all 
its details from the two laws, one enunciated by 
Joule and Rankine, that ‘‘ Heat and mechanical 
energy are mutually convertible’’ ; the second 
by Thomson, that ‘‘Ifan engine be such that 
when it is worked backwards, the physical and 
mechanical energies in every part of its motion 
are all reversed, it produces as much mechanical 
effect as can be produced by any thermodynamic 
engine with the same temperature of source and 
refrigeration from a given quantity of heat.’’ 
Upon these laws Thomson and Joule have 
established the science of thermodynamics. Mr. 
Alexander’s treatise gives a succinct mathematical 
exposition of these laws; but the pages are too 
full of algebraic expressions and formule to 
be understood by the general student, or 
to permit of examination in these pages. —— 
Lockwood s Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering 
Terms, edited by A ForemMAN PaTTERN-MAKER; 
second edition revised (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son), is well known as one of the best 
dictionaries of the kind; and this edition, which 
has been revised and considerably extended by 
additions in the form of an appendix, needs little 
commendation from us. The editor, as a foreman 
pattern-maker engaged in factory duties all his 
life, has had undoubted opportunities for the 
compilation of such a dictionary, which will be 
of great use to all engineering pupils and 
amateurs. The terms are brief and concisely 
stated, and show a practical knowledge of the 
subjects. 


BRIDGE OVER THE OHIO. 


rYNHE cantilever highway bridge at Cincinnati 

across the Ohio River, between Cincinnati 
and Newport, is a structure of some magnitude, 
designed by Mr. A. H. Porter, approved by 
Ferris, Kaufman and Co. The roadway is 24ft. 
wide, with side-walks of 7ft, each, and the total 
length is 2,966ft., with a cantilever span of 
520ft. between centres of piers. There are six 
main spans, twenty-eight pedestals, and nine 
piers; all these piers are of masonry. Full 
details and description of this bridge is given in 
the Transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, by Messrs. Gustave Kaufmanand L. OC. 
Osborn, members. The cantilever span is 
minutely detailed, anda strain sheet given. The 
live load for all truss members receiving more 
than one ‘panel load is 801b. per square foot for 
suspended span and cantilever arms. For 


stringers, floor-beams, and long suspenders, 
1001b. per square foot of clear roadway and side 
walks. In the calculation, the following condi- 
tion of live-load are assumed: For main truss 
members the roadway and walks will be considered 
loaded ; for long suspenders, roadway and one 
side walk only will be considered loaded. Wind 
stresses are calculated for a pressure of 301b. per 
square foot on the exposed surface of both 
trusses and railings, 


a 


OBITUARY. 


\ | R. WILLIAM SIMPSON, builder, of Alyth, 

near Dundee, died on Thursday in last 
week. Mr. Simpson, on account of advancing 
years, had been in frail health for some time. 
He went to Alyth during the erection of the 
parish church in the years 1837-8-9, at which 
large job he was employed as a foreman. After 
this he contracted on his own account, and built 
many large houses in the town and district. Mr. 
Simpson was predeceased by his wife, and is 
survived by two sons and three daughters, the 
eldest of the former being the Rev. William 
Simpson, of Bonhill. Deceased was in the 85th 
year of his age. 


egg 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AOLOGIOAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Dunvex InstitutEe or ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE, 
Anp Art.—The eighth annual report just pub- 
lished congratulates the members on the fact that 
the Institute continues to grow in numbers and 
influence. Twenty-four ladies have been ad- 
mitted to the Associateship of the Institute, in 
accordance with amendments in the constitution 
agreed to at the last annual meeting. Last year’s 
roll contained the names of 50 members, which 
is increased this year to 54 by the transfer of one 
from associate to member, and the election of 
five new members, while two have resigned. In 
the former session the associates numbered 167. 
This year, by the death of two, transfer of one, 
resignation of 10, and election of 35 (24 ladies 
and 11 gentlemen), the number is increased to 
189. The roll of honorary members remains as 
before. The treasurer’s balance-sheet shows an 
increased income, but along with that a very 
largely increased expenditure, caused principally 
by the greater number of lectures and a con- 
siderable deficit on the two excursions. 


Guiascow Institute or ARcuITEcTS.—A general 
meeting of this institute was held in Glasgow on 
Friday, Mr. W. F. Salmon, president, in the 
chair. The chairman stated that the meeting 
had been called to consider a unanimous recom- 
mendation by the council with reference to the 
Lanarkshire County Council competitions. As 
the conditions of competitions for the above were 
unsatisfactory in the following points, the Insti- 
tute recommended that members should take no 
part in them: (1) As the competitors are not 
assured that an architect of experience will be 
associated with the medical officer to advise the 
committee in its decision ; (2) that no guarantee 
is given that the author of the design placed first 
in the order of merit will be employed to carry 
out the work (provided that inquiries as to his 
status prove satisfactory) ; and (3) that the terms 
of employment of the architect selected to carry 
out the work are not stated. The chairman 
commented on the unsatisfactory nature of the 
conditions of competition, and reference was 
made to the memorial, which had been largely 
signed by the profession throughout the country, 
by which they pledged themselves not to take 
part in any competition unless there was a pro- 
fessional assessor appointed. On the motion of 
Mr. Campbell Douglas, seconded by Mr. John 
Honeyman, the recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Lrrps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—The opening address of the 17th 
session of this society was delivered in the Law 
Institute, Leeds, on Monday night, by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, F.R.I.B.A, Since the 
formation of that society the air had, the Presi- 
dent said, been rife from time to time with the 
sound of their discontent because not one good 
architect could be found in Leeds; but ‘‘ they had 
changed all that now,’’ and it was they who had 
helped to throw oil on thetroubled waters. At the 
present moment there were several public works 
in this town just finished or being erected from 
the designs of Leeds men, and he felt sure that a 
quiet undercurrent of thought existing amongst 


them had largely helped to forward this result, 
and where recourse had been had to competition, 
fairer and more honourable conditions than had 
usually obtained in the past had been secured for 
them by their sympathy. Having referred with 
satisfaction to the increase in the muster-roll 
from 74 in 1882 to 110 in the present year, Mr. 
Bulmer mentioned an idea which had occurred to 
him—the amalgamation of the Leeds, York, and 
Bradford societies, as representing the united 
county. Sheffield was so far on the border that it 
might perhaps be taken as the centre of a large 
district lying to the south of it. A gentleman 
had recently asked him: ‘‘Do you think your 
society has done any good? An unqualified 
affimative could be the only answer. Those who 
had regularly attended their lectures, numbering 
about 120 up to date, on a variety of subjects con- 
nected with their profession, must have been 
benefited thereby. The Associates and pupils 
who earned their prizes and enjoyed the educa- 
tional assistance they afforded, must see its uses 
when they reflected that 17 years ago there were 
no prizes, no library, and no encouragement or 
assistance from their senior members. No 
reflective mind could fail to see that they had 
constructed a powerful machine. It remained 
for them to use it to the best advantage, and so 
give additional evidence that they had not worked 
in vain. Mr. W. Watson, Wakefield, proposed, 
and Mr. J. Holmes Greaves seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the President. A set of drawings of 
Skelton Church were exhibited by Mr. J. L. 
Grant, who has entered these for the society’s 
silver medal and the prize of five guineas given 
by the President. A number of sketches by Mr. 
T. D. Brooks, executed by him in connection 
with the travelling studentship of ten guineas 
awarded by the society, were also exhibited. The 
syllabus for.the session thus inaugurated is as 
follows: Dec. 4, ‘‘ Vaulting,’”? by A. Keen; 
Dec. 19, Social Evening; Jan. 23, 1893, 
‘‘Electric Lighting,’ by T. S. Watney; Feb. 6, 
‘‘ The Knights Templars in England,”’ by J. W. 
Moor Kill; Feb. 20, ‘‘ Remarks on Colour 
Decoration,” by H. V. Lanchester ; March 6, 
Exhibition of Architectural Drawings, shown by 
limelight ; March 20, ‘‘ Dore Cistercian Abbey, 
Herefordshire,’’ by Roland W. Paul; April 24, 
Annual Report and Election of Officers. 


Lrverpoon ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—A special 
meeting of this society took place at the society’s 
library, Liverpool, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Wm. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., of Warrington, 
on ‘‘Chester Cathedral’? The paper treated of 
the history of this interesting structure in a most 
exhaustive manner—bringing it from its earliest 
inception to the present time, and a _ well- 
deserved tribute to the late Sir Geo. Gilbert 
Scott, the restorer of the fabric, was paid by the 
lecturer. The paper was well suppo by 
large and well-executed drawings and sketches, 
illustrating the four periods of Gothic archi- 
tecture, which are so well exemplified in this 
charming monument of Medizeyal art. A ground 
plan of the building, coloured as to show dis- 
tinctly the portions of the building which were 
built in the Norman, Early Decorated, and 
Perpendicular periods, with a comer 
chart showing the dates and reigns during which 
these styles prevailed, was a unique and edify- 
ing illustration of the lecturer’s remarks, which 
were listened to by a large gathering of students 
and older members with much appreciation. 


CHIPS. 


The parish church of Shrawardine, Salop, has 
been reopened after restoration. The church stands 
on the site of a Norman edifice destroyed in the 
Civil War, the nave of the present building dating 
from 1649, and the chancel from 1722. The altera- 
tions include new seats made out of the oak pews, 
stalls for the choir, a chancel screen with doors, & 
chancel arch, and paving the floor with tiles. The 
work was carried out by Mr. R. Price, contractor, 
of Coleham, Shrewsbury, from plans by Mr. Perey 
H. Currey, architect, of Derby. 


At the last meeting of the Brighton town council, 
a proposal was brought forward for the erection ot 
a winter garden, at the cost of about £25,000, om 
the western lawn of the pavilion. After discussion 
a resolution was carried affirming the desirability 
of a winter garden, and referring the whole matter 
to a special committee to consider and report at an 
early date. 

Mr. James Hicks, architect, Redruth, has been 
instructed to prepare plans and a scheme for pro- 
viding a hall over the Butchers’ Market at Redruth, 
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HYDE PARK COURT. 


Tuts colossal block of mansions has not before 
been illustrated, although considerable attention 
has been attracted to the work, owing to the legal 
proceedings which were taken by the County 
Council to prevent the erection being carried 
up to an excessive height. Hyde Park 
Court is situate in the main thoroughfare of 
Knightsbridge, overlooking in the rear Rotten 
Row, with the Park and Serpentine beyond. 
The building is fitted with every modern 
improvement. It is built of red brick, with stone 
dressings and ornamentation; and the numerous 
balconies and balustrades of stone and iron, the 
double ascent of bays, the portico, supported on 
massive columns, and the turret at the extreme 
top, combine to give it an appearance of grace 
and solidity. Everything in connection with the 
building has been done upon a vast scale. The 
culinary department in the basement is fitted 
throughout on the latest and most approved prin- 
ciples. The sculleries, vegetable, pastry, and 
other rooms are all distinct from the kitchen ; 
and gas is used as little as possible in the cooking 
operations. The culinary apparatus has been 
erected at a cost of over £3,000, and, with the 
electric light, the tiled floors and walls, and the 
well-ventilated, airy apartments, cleanliness is 
attained. On the lower ground floor—which is 
on a level with, and looks upon, Knightsbridge- 
road—are three billiard rooms for the use of the 
tenants, the walls of which are of carved pine 
panelling. Then there are card and smoking 
rooms, a succession of lavatories, and a hair- 
dressing saloon. The entrance-hall is approached 
from the porticoed entrance in Knightsbridge, 
through carved walnut swing-doors. A centre 
flight of white marble steps leads up to the ground 
floor level, these, and the passage on either side, 
being flanked by a marble balustrade. The floor, 
the walls relieved by pilasters, with gilded 
capitals, the columns, the massive mantel and 
fireplace, with clock over, are all of marble, in 
variety of colour and working. The panelled 
ceiling is a fine specimen of frescoed work. To 
the left of this hall are the manager's and general 
offices, service-room, and ladies’ cloak-room, and 
beyond these the general reception and reading - 
room. ‘he breakfast and dining-room, overlook- 
ing the Row and the Park, is decorated in much 
the same style; both fittings and furniture being 
all in character. The first, second, and third 
doors are arranged as family suites, self-contained, 
each consisting of hall, drawing and dining 
rooms, four bedrooms, bath-room (with fireplace), 
kitchen, and excellently-appointed offices, the 
inner corridor being of oak wood-block flooring. 
These are decorated, fitted, and furnished to suit 
incoming tenants. Where a tamily doesnot care 
éo be troubled with a large staff of servants and 
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; culinary matters—board en pension canbe obtained 
downstairs—the kitchen and offices are converted 
into additional bedrooms. There are four family 
and one bachelor’s suite on each of these floors. 
In the rear of the building is the most striking 
feature of all, by means of which perfect im- 
munity from danger in case of fire is afforded. 
This is a large iron spiral staircase, at some dis- 
tance from the building, but communicating 
with every floor. The whole erection—walls, 
floors, partitions, and staircases—is of fireproof 
construction, thereby reducing the chances of a 
fire to a minimum; but here, with this spiral 
staircase, if one should occur, the egress of the 
inmates is easy, sure, and safe. As a further 
safeguard two fire hydrants are affixed on every 
floor. This spiral staircase takes its rise from a 
stones loggia, which, immediately overlooking the 
Row and Park, and communicating with a bal- 
cony, forms a pleasant summer’s evening lounge 
and promenade. A comfortable hydraulic 
elevator, to take ten persons, gives access to all 
floors. This elevator is available for use night 
and day. The building has been completed from 
the designs of the architect, Mr. Thomas Archer, 


3| of Sackville-street, Piccadilly. Messrs. J. W. 


Hobbs and Co. were the builders. 


ADDITION TO WIGHTWICK MANOR. 


Iv is only about four years since Messrs. Gray- 
son and Ould built this house in the old 
timber style for Mr. S. Theo. Mander in the 
country near Wolverhampton, but they have 
now been employed to build an addition to it, 
which is as large as the entire house originally 
built. This consists of a hall or ‘‘ great par- 
lour,’’ about 50ft. by 24ft. with an open panelled 
roof and minstrels’ gallery, a biliiard-room, 
dining-room, secondary staircase, and servants’ 
offices, with bedrooms over all but the parlour. 
The style adopted is again the black and white, 
but it is more massive, as well as more ornate, 
than the original structure. The chimneys are 
twisted, of South Country brick, from Mr. James 
Brown, of London. Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of 
Cambridge, supplied the oak work, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Henry Willcock, of Wolver- 
hampton. Illustrations of the original house 
will be found in the Burtp1ne Nuws for July 12, 
1889. é 
DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


Tue architecture of Dryburgh Abbey is for the 
most part Norman, but much belongs to a far 
earlier date. Among the ruins miy be observed 
four distinct styles of arches, viz. : The massive 
Roman arch, with its square sides; the deepl 
splayed Saxon ; the pillared and intersected Nor- 
man; and the Early English Gothic. The 
chapter-house and abbot’s parlour are of much 
greater antiquity than the church, which was 
probably never wholly repaired after its destruc- 
tion in 1322. The church was in the form of a 
cross, with aisles. ‘The nave was 190ft. long, by 
75it. broad. Under the high altar, James Stuart 
(of the Darnley family), the last abbot, is buried. 
The illustration is of part of the north transept, 
called St. Mary’s Aisle, and is of beautiful Harly 
English Gothic work. It is in this aisle that Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart , is buried; also Lady Scott ; 
and his son-in-law and biographer, J. G, Lock- 
hart. Little now remains of the monastery but 
the chapter-house, St. Modan’s Chapel, and 
between them a large vaulted chamber, now the 
family vault of the Biber Keskines, ‘The chapter- 
house is 47ft. long by 238ft. broad, 20ft. high. 
Beneath the floor of the chapter-house lie the 
mortal remains of the founders, Hugo de Morville 
and Beatrix Beauchamp, his wife. The abbey 
was founded in the year 1150. The illustration 
of Dryburgh Abbey and ilmley Castle Church, 
Worcestershire, are from photographs taken by 
Mr. Lionel Erskine Westropp. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, ELMLEY 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


CASTLE, 


Tue Church of Hlmley is of Saxon origin; the 
remains of the Harly walls are to be seen (the 
stones standing edgeways) in the chancel, built 
either by the Saxon tenants of the Bishop of 
Worcester before the Conquest, or by the 
Normans very soon afterwards. The church was 
restored at the time of the Reformation. In the 
south aisle the pillars below the transept are 
much plainer than the others, looking very 
much as if they had been cut out of the old 
wall wher the aisle was added on, they are 
square and have no capitals. In the south transept 
there is a recess in the wall, which looks as if it 
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had belonged to aside altar, the placeat which 
probably the special worship of the Virgin Mary 
was carried on. The upper part of the tower 
was probably built about this time (1546). The 
pedestal of the font is a subject of interest : the 
lower part is decidedly Norman of very Early 
date; the bowl is of more recent date, probably 
time ofthe Tudors. The church was beautifully 
restored about 14 years ago. 


STUDIO FOR MR. DENDY SADLER. 


WE illustrate this week the interior of a studio 
which is shortly to be erected at Hampstead for 
Mr. W. Dendy Sadler, the well-known artist, 
from the drawings and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Fred J, Lewis, architect and sanitary 
surveyor, of Clement’s Inu Chambers, 263, Strand. 
Our sketch shows one end of the studio, across 
which runs an oak balcony, supported upon two 
elaborately carved pillars. The balcony front is 
richly carved in a floriated design, and was 
secured, besmeared with paint, on the demolition 
of one of the City churches, The accommodation 
for the models is provided beneath the floor of 
the studio, and is reached by a flight of stairs 
beneath the balcony, thus securing the models 
the greatest amount of comfort, with the least 
expenditure of floor space. The ceiling is divided 
into two portions by a bold oak beam, or rather 
casing toa steel girder, which carries the rooms 
over the ceiling above ; one half is deeply coved, 
so as to allow sufficient head room for persons 
standing upon the balcony, whilst the remainder 
of the ceiling is flat, with oak moulded ribs, thus 
dividing the ceiling into squares. The walls 
beneath the higher position of the room are 
covered with oak panelling and Italian leathers, 
from the floor level up to the frieze, which is 
plain white, whilst the other portion of the 
room is provided with a dado, above which 
tapestry willbe hung. The glass-house, which 
is to be used for painting exterior views, is 25ft. 
square, and will load directly out of the studio. 


CARVED WOODEN COLUMNS FROM SOUTH ITALY. 


Mr. Wykz Bayuiss, at the opening meeting of 
the Society of Architects, as reported in last 
week’s Burnpina Nuws, said: ‘‘ There was one 
of the loveliest things in the world that we 
Erglishmen could cultivate, and that was the art 
of wood-carving’’—words that were received 
with applause. The examples of Italian wood- 
carving, sketched at the South Kensington 
Museum, which we illustrate in our present issue, 
show what that country could produce as early as 
the thirteenth century. Crude as they possibly 


Y|are in workmanship, they are full of life and 


feeling, and afford by contrast an instance of the 
deterioration of spirit which modern work dis- 
plays only too often. Of technical skill there is 
abundance—of living ideas nearly nothing. One 
can imagine the ancient workman-artist chipping 
out the ideas as they formed in his mind, and 
revealing his varying moods—here putting a little 
humour in his work, there piety, here expressing 
grace and delicacy, there revelling in an uncouth 
form or quaint device, and so producing, what- 
ever its faults may be, something which has 
human interest in it. Oa the contrary, most of 
our modern work, turned out with the placidity 
and monotony of a machine, means, and conse- 
quently suggests, nothing ; and, even if the eye 
is satisfied, the mind is not regaled. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HONGKONG. 


Tus building is now being erected in the Holly- 
wood-road, Victoria, Hongkong. It is designed 
to cost, with furniture and fittings, 30,000 dols. ; 
and it is the intention of the Hon. H. R. Belilios, 
who has taken a great interest in educational 
rovements, and at whose expense the building is 
being erected, to hand it over upon its completion 
to the Colonial Government for the promotion of 
educasion among the Chinese and Eurasian popu- 
lation. The school building is a three-storied 
one, with four class-rooms upon each floor, and 
is arranged to accommodate in the first case 576 
scholars. The principal entrance is upon the 
Hollywood-road, from which access is obtained 
directly to the first-floor level. The walls are of 
Canton red and blue bricks plastered, with white 
granite plinth, dressings, &c. ‘The roofs are to 
be covered with a double course of Canton pan 
and roll tiles. The floors are to be of teak, and 
most of the carpentry is of hardwood. Mr. 
Edward A. Ram, of Messrs. Sharp and Co., 
Hongkong, is the architect, and the work is 
being executed by Mr. Lai Yow, contractor, of 
Hongkong. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. | with remarkable rapidity. Their condition this 


oa ae +43 | week seemed to me little in advance of a month 
dhe te Be eee ve pera e 4 ago. These certainly are not good-working 


very good thing it will be—for those who may | days, particularly for sea work; otherwise the 


be invited to compete. By general consent, this 
is a competition for the princes only of the 
architectural art or profession—there are not 
many of them left, nowadays. The ordinary 
practitioner can only look on, deriving, perchance, 
something of that satisfaction felt by a hungry 
urchin flattening his nose against a baker's 
window-pane—if my simile be excused, I have 
watched with much interest for the appearance 
of this competition ever since it was announced 
that the Council of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital 
had secured a site for their proposed new building 
near Horsham, That it must prove a competitior 
of the day, if not epoch-making, at least more 
than a nine-days’ wonder, was a foregone con- 
clusion ; but we hardly anticipated an array of 
Seven judges or assessors, of varied shades of 
opinion, and, doubtless, very diverse tastes— 
possibly capabilities, 


building of light piers should not be a very 
lengthy operation. 


heartily sympathise with your correspondent, 
Mr. Herbert Wade, and with all other architects 
similarly situated. There appears to be only one 
method of procedure. Hold yourself aloof, and 
let the public see that you are independent of 
both them and the rabble who trade as architects. 
It may mean trial and struggle, but the time will 
surely come when people will recognise the 
architect, and know him from the charlatan and 
impostor. I speak with full personal experience 
of such positions as that of your correspondent. 


I hear that the old Market Hall at Tonbridge 
is encompassed by several desirous of its de- 
struction on the plea of making more room in the 
High-street. The picturesque old building was 
recently illustrated in the Graphic by an admirable 
pen-and-ink drawing by Mr. W. B. Boulton. 
With the adjoining famous ‘* Chequers’’ Inn, 
the hall makes a fine picture, and Mr. Boulton 
has selected the most effective point of sight. 
There is a scheme at Tonbridge for pulling 
down much ofthe old High-street, and rebuilding 
the street with an increased width. It is not 
easy, however, to see where the old Market Hall 
offends, any block on market-days being in the 
narrow roadway rearer the railway station. 


One fears that the voice of the one architec- 
tural assessor may be somewhat lost in the six- 
sevenths of non-professional opinion that will be 
given. I fancy that a proportion of two-sevenths 
of architectural elements would have been more 
‘to the interest of the Almoners, and that had the 
assistance of Mr. Henry Currey been secured in 
addition to those able gentlemen appointed, the 
hae would have had cause for self-congratu- 
lation. 


We need by no means be averse to laymen as 
judges, providing that they form the rank-and- 
file of the adjudicating board, and are well and 
sufficiently officered, so to speak, by experienced 
architectural assessors. If the lay element is to 
pone the professional, however, evil must 

ollow. 


Great improvements are promised at Dover. 
The next session of Parliament will see several 
applications for works at this seaport, The most 
extensive scheme is the construction of a marine 
drive and promenade between Dover and St, 
Margaret's Bay, a distance of three or four miles. 
This is a private enterprise, and is estimated to 
cost little less than £200,000. The formation of 
a sea-wall and building sites ig contemplated, 
The Corporation of Dover have decided to pro- 
ceed with their street improvement scheme 
Inaugurated last year, and will apply for 
further powers to enable them to make a new 
thoroughfare and widen one of the main arteries 
of the town, an outlay of £50,000 or £60,000 
} being contemplated, “Besides these projected 
There is really a rush of competition work. works, a contract for £415,000 hag just been 
Already several are in hand; last week we] entered into for the first portion of the new 
noticed the St. Pancras competition, and = which will cost at least another quarter 


__ The £400 allowance to each competitor is very 

liberal, and should be so when we consider the 
labour involved in the work of preparing the 
plans. The competition advertisement gives 
some idea of the extent of ground the new 
‘hospital’? will cover. As to style, I rather 
fancy that Tudor will be the thing—Free or jfin- 
de-siécle Tudor, let us call it. 


here is a budget comprised of the new Blue Coat|of a million to complete, The South-Hastern 
School, a County Council hall in Yorkshire, and Railway Company, me are to be abreast ae 
new baths and wash-houses for Chelsea. The one | times—at Dover, if not elsewhere—and have 
hailing from West Riding is in itself an important | obtained the necessary powers for acquiring 
affair, with premiums of £200, £100, and £50. 1 | extensive property at the west end of the town for 
see that no assessor is mentioned in connection | the erection of a new terminus, ~ 

with the new baths for Chelsea. In view of 5) Me Gul Ge cS 

recent happenings, we should like to see such ani A limited company that during its seven years 


individual definitely appointed. existence has paid no less than 85} per cent. on 
the total share capital, and whose profits it is 
anticipated will, during the coming year, balance 
¢ the whole subscribed capital, isa noteworthy and 
posters. And quite as good an art critic defends | comfortable exception in these dreary days of 
such + ads,’” and pronounces them to be aj declining business and lamentable liquidations. 

‘ cheerful,” if common, objects in the Queen's | ii 
highway and other places. | 


Mr, Waterhouse, I read, has been declaring 
against the chronic plague of advertisement 


Mr. Robert Boyle's exhaustless energy and 
perennial good luck remain with his company, 
—$__—__*~_ the happy shareholders of Robert Boyle and Son, 
The Panama Canal scheme has jt. | Limited, who, I see, met to congratulate each 
able bubble. Probably had not the retest lother at the City ‘Terminus Hotel on the 16th 
M. de Lerseps been connected with the venture | 1st-, may fairly hope, one of these days, Pe 
the bubble would have burst years ago. Many their holdings become as valuable as New River 
will call to mind the tenour of the occasional | Shares: Some of the contracts carried out by the 
reports on the progress of the works that ap- | CO™Pany are colossal ones, and the profits are, nO 
peared in the daily Press. Tales of rotting doubt, handsome; but one of the best signs in 
machinery, blunders, futile endeayours, and other | COmmection with the concern is that, while able to 
things scarcely encouraging to shareholders have | divide these handsome returns, no opportunity is 
been plentiful. For M. de Lesseps one is sorry lost of adding year by year substantial amounts 
though we know that, come what may, the Su ey | 0 areserve fund, which, as it stands at present, is 
Canal will certainly tide him over any difficulty | 2 lid guarantee against the evils associated with 
connected with the Panama Canal : but the affair | the sanguine improvidence that eats all its cake 
as a whole shows that ‘‘ the triumph of mind over | “8 8000 as it is earned. 
matter,’’ of which we hear so much nowadays : F 
ss not so complete that mankind can become|, The special tribunal set up under the County 
boastful. Jouncil Act of 1890 to settle line of frontage 
L ; : ; | cases, has already had several cases before it. 
urge derricks on high stagings are really|The tribunal as ‘at present constituted—viz., 
very picturesque things. There are two beauties! Mr. Arthur Cates (Vice-President Royal Insti- 
in a new job somewhere over against the St. tute of British Architects), Mr. F. © Shoppee 
James’s Hall. One I note as possessing a decided | (President Surveyors’ Institution), and Dr. Long- 
ae of er weird, with its mammoth boiler- . staff (London County Council), heard an appeal 
twilieh> th open fire-door glowing in the winter ,jast week in respect of the line of frontage toa 
g rough driving clouds of steam. ground at Camber- 


large corner plot of building 
The superintending architect of the Count 


‘ 3 | well. 
The new pier works at Brighton do not progress Council (Mr. T, Blashill, F.R 1.B.A., F.S.L.) 


Nov. 25, 1892. 


and Mr. Reynolds, surveyor to the Camberwell 


vestry, being present, and Mr. P. E. Pilditch, of | 


Messrs. Chadwicks, architects and surveyors, 
representing the appellant and Mr. W. D. 
Belcher an adjoining owner. The decision was 
reserved, but if was forthcoming within a very 
few days—indeed, the despatch with which the 
decisions of the tribunal have been given has 
been a source of considerable satisfaction to those 
surveyors who, on their clients’ behalf, have had 
to appear before it. The profession generally, 
being aware of the great demand upon the time 
of these lay judges, speaksin the highest terms 
of the public spirit which prompts them to spend 
so many valuable hours of their time in entirely 
unpaid labour. Gor. 


— ae 


CHIPS, 


The memorial hospital and institute at Almonds- 
bury was opened by the Duchess of Rutland on the 
16th inst. The building is L-shaped on =e 
modernised Queen Anne in style, and built of local 
bricks with freestone dressings. Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
of Marlborough, is the architect, and Mr. Perkins 
the builder, 


Receiving orders have been granted in the cases 
of Joseph Clever, of 54, New Broad-street, E.C., 
and 7, Richmond-terrace, The Level, Brighton, 
architect; and of Frederick Billings, St. Mary 
Cray, architect. 


Two blocks of schools are abvat to be erected in 
Bournemouth for a school committee. For that in 
Malmesbury Park district the tender of Messrs. 
George and Harding, of Bournemouth, has been 
accepted at £1,911 ; and for that in Gladstone-road, 
Boscombe, the tinder of Mr. W. Hoare, of the 
same town, has been taken at £1,535. 


The foundation-stone of new schools in con- 
nection with the Roman Catholics, at Shelfield, 
were laid last week. The building is from the 
designs of Mr. S. Loxton, and is being erected by 
Mr. Bantock, Walsall. The cost is £530. 


The Clason Memorial Free Church, which has 
been erected inthe south district of Motherwell at 
a cost of £2,000, was opened on Friday. The 
church is in Gothic style, and is seated for 600 
persons. J 

Dr. Giulio Salviati and Mr. Arthur Crofts Powell 
have been presented by the Glass Sellers’ Company 
with the freedom ‘as a mark of acknowledgment 
and high appreciation of their successful efforts to 
improve and develop the manufacture of artistic 
glass wares,”’ 


At Carpenters’ Hall, on Friday, Sir Douglas 
Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., gave a lecture on ** Venti- 
lation, Warming, and Lighting of Private and 
Public Buildings.’’ Sir Douglas Galton commenced 
by asking, What was pure air? and proceeded 
to answer the question. In every condition there 
was dust.in the air—of course, much more in towns 
than in the country; still, even on the mountain 
top there was dust. If there were no dust there 
would be no fog. The amount of impure air ‘‘ per- 
missible’’? ia a room was referred to, and the 
lecturer went on to show that every care should be 
taken to get the air a3 pure as possible, 


George Price Dicken, farmer, of Ruabon, was 
committed for trial at Wrexham on Friday, ona 
charge of publishing a defamatory libel on a post- 
card, concerning Mr, Henry Jenks, manager and 
directer of the Ruabon Brick and Terracotta 
Company. The writer of the card described the 
prosecutor as a company floater and felon, and said 
he had been one of his thieves. The prisoner had 
admitted writing the postcard, and declared it was 
the truth. 


- The Old, Meeting: House, Norwich, now used as a 
Congregational church, has been reopened, after 
extensive alterations. The building has been 
entirely reseated, the old oak having been re-used 
as far as practicable. New floors have been laid to 
gallery and ground floor, and the aisles have been 
paved with wood blocks. The contractor for the 
work was Mr. G. E. Hawes, and the architect Mr. 
J. Pender West, of the firm of Pearce and West, 
Lowestoft, 


Mr. T. F. Tickner was the architect to the pro- 


posed new schools in Brickkiln-lane, for the school 
board for Foleshill, near Coventry, the contract 
for which was cancelled by the present board. Mr. 
Tickuner sent a claim for compensation and for work 
dene, and after some months’ delay the school 
board examined his claim. The clerk gave the 
result of the scrutiny, stating that the chairman and 
himself, who were deputed by the board to inquire 
into the matter, had decided to disallow several 
items, such as claims for attendance, aud they had 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Tickner was legally 
entitled to asum of £7393. Mr. Tickner had con- 
sented to receive this eum in settlement of all claims 
but he would not bind himself to the engagement 
unless a cheque was drawn that night. After some 
demur a cheque was drawn for the amount, 
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Building Ihetelligener, 


Bristot.—Further building developments at 
the University College are in progress in the 
erection of an engineering wing, to which the 
city council have contributed £2,000. It is ox- 5 F : 
pected to be finished early next spring. On the elevations are treated in the Renaissance style, 
ground floor are to be a workshop and casting- with piers, caps, arcading, and cornices on the 
shop, with a large boiler-house attached. Onthe ground floor, executed in York stone. The re- 
two floors above are lecture-rooms, drawing, and | M4nIns portions of the elevations have been 
class-rooms. The engineering wing will form carried out with Edwards’s Ruabon red pressed 
one side of the future great quadrangle which is bricks. The buff terracotta work throughout, as 
included in the complete design of the college also the enriched and modelled work, was supplied 
buildings. Mr. F. Bligh Bond is the architect, | by the Leeds Fire Clay Company, Limited, from 
fr Mes Carer ping eae nia came | pete en ott Wore os Luana floors in the 
ete eabdieal wing is also in. course of entrance vestibules have been provided and laid by 
erection at the college from Mr, Bond’s designs, Messrs. aoe Dunnill, and Company, Limited, 
Mr. G. Humphreys, of Stapleton-road, Bristol, of Jackfield, Shropshire. All the remaining 
being the contractor. trades were executed by Mr. John Walmsley, of 

: Theatre-street, Preston, to whom the contract 

Lrxcorn.—The foundation-stone of the new | was let. The stores have been erected from de- 
R.C. Church of St. Hugh was laid on Friday. | signs prepared by Mr. William D. G. Mumford, 
oe eles bee Hearty hee eo es architect, 33, Guildford-street, Preston, and 
is Early English. e walls are of brick, face 


3 ed | under his personal superintendence. 
externally with Greetwell stone, and covered in- 
ternally with plaster, for the purpose of future 
coloured decoration. The dressings are of 
Doulting stone. The columns on exterior, and 
to the nave arcade, are to be of red Corsehill 
stone, the latter having Portland stone bases. 
The church will seat about 500, and consists of 
a nave 87ft. by 35ft., with clerestory, pro- 
cessional aisle, and chapel on each side. There 
are also a sanctuary, 30ft. by 30ft., organ 
chamber, 21ft. by 20ft., and two sacristies and 
baptistery. The tower and spire will rise to a 
height of 140ft. above the ground. The con- 


COMPETITIONS. 


Brixton.—The Baths Commissioners of Lam- 
beth have purchased the Polytechnic Institution 
in Ferndale-road, Brixton, for £8,000, for re- 
conversion into public baths, for which the 
premises were originally erected. The com- 
missioners instructed three architects to prepare 
designs for a complete set of baths and wash- 
houses, preserving the existing swimming bath 
as a cheap second-class bath, and adding a first- 
class swimming bath for men, an extra swimming 
bath for women, private separate baths for both 
men and women, a Turkish bath, and accom- 
modation for ten washers, with space for 
increasing the number of washers. The three 
architects—Messrs. Aldwinckle, Bell, and Tilt- 
man—a'l sent in designs, which were referred to 
Mr. Henry Currey for his opinion as assessor, 
and he placed the competitors in the following 
order—viz., first, Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman ; second, 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle; third, Mr. C. Bell. 
The purchase for the site being added to Mr. 
Tiltman’s estimate of £14,500 for alterations will 
give a total of £22,500, and if to this is added 
the architect’s commission of 5 per cent., and the 
expenses of the purchase and other incidental 
charges, the gross amount will still not exceed 
£25,000, and if to this sum is added £5,000 to 
allow for alterations and possible improvements 
to the design, and as a margin for the builder’s 
tenders exceeding Mr. Tiltman’s estimate, the 
amount altogether will not exceed £30,000 in all. 
The vestry have approved the agreement, and 
have given permission to the commissioners to 
borrow the sum of £3,000 to defray the purchase 
money. 

Tur Burns Statue ror Curcaco.—Mr. W. G. 
Stevenson, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, has been in- 
formed by Mr. W. Gardiner, the treasurer of the 
Chicago Burns Monument Association, that his 
model of the poet has been selected from the 
thirty designs sent in for competition. The 
committee have about £3,000 in hand to expend 
upon the monument, and the sculptor has under- 
taken to execute a statue in bronze 11ft. high, 
with a granite pedestal about 12ft. high display- 
ing bas-reliefs illustrative of scenes in the poet’s 
works. The design represents the bard standing, 
his right hand holding a pencil and grasping the 
lapel of his coat, while in his left rests a note- book 
on the corresponding limb. Both the head and 
the costume will be modelled from the Nasmyth 
portraits. 

Kiruarney.—A Parincety Premium. — The 
town commissioners of Killarney received at their 
last meeting a report from a committee as to the 
proposed Town Hall. They recommended that 
a site in Ballyalley-lane be leased for 300 years 
at an annual rent of £300, and that upon this 
plot they should erect a building of one story, 
having in front two rooms suitable as commis- 
sioners’ private offices and as committee rooms ; 
in the centre one large hall, 94ft. long by 33ft. 
wide, and at the back two retiring-rooms, fitted 
with w.c.’s andlavatories. The committee added: 
‘A prize of, say, £1 |!] to be offered by public 
advertisement for a plan, specification, and esti- 
mate, the rejected plans, &c., to be returned, 
and those accepted to become the property of the 
commissioners.” It isa pity the committee could 
not be persuaded to raise the premium toa guinea, 
as such a sum would have looked more profes- 
sional, We regret to add that, although the 
report stated that the ratepayers were unani- 
mously in favour of the scheme, it hangs fire, its 
consideration having been adjourned as some of 
the commissioners were not satisfied that the best 
site had been selected. 


Watsatt Pusrac Barus.—The General Pur- 

ses Committee have passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the plan of Mr. H. T. Bonner for 
the public baths be carried out, subject to the 
detailed specifications being approved by the 
committee, and toits being found, on tenders 
being obtained, that the work can be carried out 
by approved contractors at a total cost not 
exceeding £7,700. 


are approached from the back by a separate stair- 
case. The basement cellars have floors finished 
in concrete, and lighted with Hayward’s semi- 
prism lights. The buildings are heated throughout 
with hot water on the low-pressure system, and 
ventilated by vertical inlet tubes, air-extracting 
flues, and Boyle’s air-pump ventilator, The 


Rawpon, West Riprnc.—A new Baptist chapel 
at Rawdon, adjoining the Sunday-schools erected 
in 1884, was opened on Wednesday week. It is 
of the modified Classic type that prevailed in the 
middle of the last century. It is 78ft. by 37ft. 
and 27ft. in height, with two shallow transepts 
that may be extended when further accommoda- 
tion is required. There is an end gallery three 
seats deep, approached by a staircase from the 
vestibule. At the opposite end there are the 
organ recess, the seats for the choir, the baptistery, 
and the pulpit, together with vestries. Two 


tract has been taken by Messrs. H. S. and W. large rooms are provided over the vestries for 
Close, contractors, of Lincoln, and will be exe- young men’s classes. ‘These rooms, as well as the 
cuted from the designs and under the superin- chapel, have direct communication with the 


: : schools. The chapel seats 450 worshippers. The 
tendence of Mr. Albert Vicars, 151, Strand, W.C. ccternal walls are’ of tooled ashlar and dressed 
Lintnorrz, Muippressroucu.—Ona Satur- 


stone. The pulpit and pews are of polished 
day the Archbishop of York consecrated the|pitchpine. The works have been carried out 
Church of St. Barnabas, at Linthorpe, Middles- | under the superintendence of the architects, 
brough. The church is as yet im an un- 


Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, of Bradford. The 
finished state, the chancel, organ chamber, and | contractors for the various works are : —Messrs. 
south aisle having yet to be built; but the) W. Flesher and Sons, masons; Mr. J. Taylor, 
naye, two aisles of six bays, and south porch 


joiner; Messrs. G. and R. Nunas, plumbers ; 
having been satisfactorily completed, it was | Mr. Dixon, plasterer ; Mr. J. Richardson, slater ; 
thought advisable to have the building conse-|and J. Roome, painter. The cost, including 
crated for divine service. The cost of the church | furnishing, amounts to £3,600., 
so far amounts toabout £3,000. Ina few months a > 
the building of the chancel will be proceeded 
with, a work which is expected to cost £1,500. CHIPS. 
The church is built of brick, with stone dressings.| The Wesleyan chapel at Epsom has been 
The seats are of dark stained wood, and accom- | reopened after enlargement, at a cost of £2,000. 
modation is intended in the whole church for 750 | The style is that of Early English. The additions 
persons, the portion already built accommodating | comprise new aisles, chancel, organ-chamber, 
about 500. The architect is Mr. C. Hodgson ministers’ vestry, enlargement of the store-room, 
Fowler, F.S.A., M.A., Durham ; and Mr. | tea-room, and warming-chamber. The church now 
W. Bastiman, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, is the igh esa Bi Nat ieee gee Grays of 
sole contractor. Long atone? : bere apst 
from the design of Mr. James Weir, of Victoria- 

Morp.—A new English Presbyterian churck street, W. - i 
and schools are erected on a site near the railway | Ghacewater Church restoration draws near its 
station. The style of the building is Gothic, and | completion, and the date for reopening has been 
it will seat over 450 persons. The front, portion | fixed for Tuesday, 20th December. The work has 
is gee ye oe sa and Aon ees ae ean carried or on the designs of Mr. Edmund 
arranged in a gallery form, with stepped aisles | Sedding, architect. 
leading to the body sittings. The school buildings} The ies town-hall at Kilmaurs, N.B., was 
are at the rear, and contain, on the ground floor, | opened on Friday. The building is a two-storied 
a schoolroom to accommodate 200 persons, three | edifice in front, with the hall proper running back 
class-rooms, and a minister’s vestry, with con-|at right angles to the front elevation. On the 
veniences. A large schoolroom is constructed | ground flat of the frontage are situated the janitor’s 
over the latter, capable of seating 250 persons, | house and a public office. A staircase gives access 
the access to same being from separate staircase to a reading-room and beta ae Mrs ued 
and entrance in Westminster-road, with doors Ee eer by. soft, ot A oft. high us ais sd 
oar outwards for cases of emergency. wy for 450 persons. The architect is Mr. M‘Houll, 
main feature of the building is a tower placed at | Kijmarnock. 
the angle of Chester-street and Westminster-road, la Alesio F 
which is square at the base and tapers in an| _ The scheme for the bridging of Alcaig Ferry was 
Fi discussed at a joint meeting of a committee of the 
octagonal form to an octagon stone spire. The : : 
contractor is Mr. Thomas Roberts, Wrexham- town council, when it bate neers the eee 
E 5 

street, Mold; the clerk of works being Mr. John should be proceeded with, and Nir. Urasct, 10 


z 5 “Inverness, was instructed to prepare plans and 
Roberts, of Ruthin. The architect is Mr. T. G. specifications. The Alcaig Ferry is at the head of 
Williams, 3, Cable-street, Liverpool. 


the Cromarty Firth, which separates the ae 

Preston.—New Central Industrial Co-operative from Dingwal), necessitating a journey of about six 
Stores erected at the junction of Lancaster and miles to those who wish to come into the town. The 
Ormskirk-roads were opened on Friday. The 


part of the Firth which is to be bridged is three- 
buildings cover an area of 300 square yar ds, and, quarters of a mile broad, and the estimated cost is 
exclusive of cellars, are three stories high, with 


from £8,000 to £10,000. 
store-rooms, in addition, in the roof. The ground The architectural classes of the Glasgow and West 
> 
floor, 14ft. in height, is arranged as three shops. 


of Scotland Technical College have been pe 
The first floor rooms over the three shops will be and measuring in the Glasgow Cathedral duting 
used as showrooms; they will be reached by a 


the Saturday afternoons. Visits have been aid to 
pitchpine staircase, with mahogany newels. All 


Queen Mary-street and Dalmarnock-road new 

public schools, where 60 students attended; while 
the fittings and joinery on these floors are of 
pitchpine. The workrooms on the second floor 


EL — $$ —$_—— 


A new parish church is to be erected at Troon 
from plans by Mr. H. J. Blanc, A.R.S A., architect, 
Edinburgh. The present edifice dates from the end 
of the Jast century. 


The sum of £6,000 asked for by the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral to enable them to 
put the exterior of the building in a proper state of 
repair, has been raised, and the work is in active 
progress, under the direction of Mr. F. Waller, the 
cathedral architect. 


on Saturday last 70 students were present at the 
visits to the new portion of the Victoria Infirmary. 
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Engineering Potes, 


Dover.—Application will be made next session 
for powers to construct a marine drive and 
promenade between Dover and St. Margaret’s 
Bay, a distance of between three and four miles. : > ne 
The undertaking, which is due to private enter- | Broadway,” in your issue of the 19th inst., you 
prise, is estimated to cost little short of £200,000. | State that it appears to you “ that such an im- 
It contemplates the blasting of a portion of the | portant question as the approval of designs should 
high cliffs, and the building of a sea wall in| be left toa small representative committee of the 
order to obtain building sites besides a marine | greatest architects of the age, and that such a 
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Correspondence, 


eS 4 
‘THE COUNCIL BROADWAY.” 
To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 
Srr,—In the article entitled ‘‘The Council 


Nov. 25, 1892. 


our disposal ; and I feel sure that anyone who is 
familiar with Gothic buildings on this side of the 
Atlantic will be thankful for such an addition to 
existing specimens of church architecture, : 

In conclusion, I must tender the apologies of 
the committee for delays which, though aggra- 
vating to competitors, were unavoidable—I am, 
Zon ARTHUR BEANLANDS, 

Canon and Rector, Christ Church Cathedral, 


Christ Church Rectory, Victoria, B,C., Nov. 4. 
DIVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


drive, the situation having a southern aspect. In 
addition to this the Corporation have decided to 
continue the policy of street improvements in the 
heart of the old town inaugurated last year, and 
also to apply for further powers to enable them 
to make a new thoroughfare, and to widen one 
of the main arteries of the town, the cost of 
which is estimated at £50,000 or £60,000. A 
contract for £415,000, has also just been entered 
into for the first portion’ of the new harbour, 
which will cost at least another quarter of a 
million to complete; and the South-Eastern 
Railway Company have obtained powers to ac- 
quire a large extent of property at the western 
end of the town for erecting a new terminus. 


a 


CHIPS, 


Mr. Usill’s paper, which, as advertised on our 
front page, was to have been read at the meeting of 
the Society of Architects next Tuesday, is post- 
poned, owing to that gentleman’s ill-health. Some 
other paper will be found no doubt before Tuesday. 


At Worcester, on Friday, a builder named 
Sumner was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment for soliciting a man to set fire to the prisoner's 
property with intent to defraud an insurance 
company. 


At Stonehouse Bankruptcy Court on Nov. 16th, 
before Judge Edge, the application of John Reed, 
builder, Plymouth, for discharge, was further 
adjourned for six months, owing to the difficulty 
of winding up the estate, 


The organ in Hereford Cathedral, which for a 
long time has been undergoing restoration and 
extension, under the direction of Messrs, Willis, 
was Sa tere on Tuesday. The cost has been over 


“, . 


An organ has been erected in Mayfield Parish 
Church, Edinbargh, at a cost, with its accessories, 
of nearly £1,000. It is by Messrs. Bzeindiey and 
Foster, of Sheffield, and occupies the north transept. 


The ventilation of the new laboratory, Queen’s 
College, Belfast, is being executed by Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson, and Co., London and Glasgow, 
their patent ‘‘ Grahtryx’’ ventilators being used for 
the extraction of the vitiated air, 


Next session a Bill is to be introduced secking 
powers for the construction of an underground 
electric railway, commencing close to Clapham 
Junction and passing thence vid South Kensington, 
to a point near the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany’s terminus at Paddington. The proposed 
railway isan extension in the direction of Clap- 
ham Junction of the South Kensington and 
Paddington Subway scheme, which was promoted 
in 1891, but withdrawn. 


Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, and Co., Limited, of 
Montpelier, Bristol, have received orders for the 
erection of additions to the Marlborough College, 
at a cost of £12,600. The same firm built the chapel 
for the same college, under Messrs. Bodley, A.R.A., 
and Garner, Gray’s Inn, London, who are the 
architects for the present work, 


In consequence of the application of the Eves- 
ham Town Council for sanction to borrow £1,550 
for works of sewerage disposal, a Local Goyern- 
ment Board Inspector, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, 
A.M.I.C.E., conducted an inquiry into the subject 
matter of the application at the Town Hall, Eves- 
ham, on Friday. Evidence was given by Mr. T. 
Cox (town clerk) and Mr. Candy, who explained 
the ferozone and polarite process of sewage, which 
it is proposed shall be adopted, followed by filtration. 


A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Bideford 
on Friday. The treatment is Classic, and the chapel 
seats 1,015 people. The building is about 70ft. by 
50%. The whole of the seats are arranged at such 
an angle that every sitter faces the preacher. The 
seats, stairs, rostrum, and other woodwork are of 
pitch-pine. Local stone is used for the building, 
with Bath stone dressings. The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon and Fawckner, of London, New- 
port, and Cardiff ; and the contractors Messrs. Cock 
and Lamerton, of Bideford. The cost of the undar- 
taking —which includes the transformation of the 
old chapel into schoolrooms—is estimated at about 
£6,000, of which the new chapel, for building and 
fittings, will absorb about two-thirds, 


committee (say of three) should be drawn from 
the ranks of the Royal Academy and the Royal 


Institute of British Architects.”’ 


There are several objections that might be 
It is, firstly, a matter of 
grave doubt that it is possible to draw from the 
ranks of the Royal Academy, and more especially 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 


raised to this proposal. 


‘‘ three greatest architects of the age.” 


Do paying a small annual fee, and passing 
the Institute examinations (which nearly, or 
probably all, the leading members escaped by 
joining before the examinations were instituted) 
constitute the qualifications of a leading archi- 
tect? Why should not a man who has not paid 
the above-mentioned fees to be enrolled on the 
books of the Institute be equally competent with 


any F.R.I.B.A., or even the President himself, 


to act asa member of the suggested committee ? 
It must by no means be supposed that the con- 


fidence you repose in the Institute is universal. 


The Spectator of November 19, in an article 
on the ‘‘ Royal Institute of British Architects and 
its Critics,” states that ‘“‘The best English archi- 
tects of our day are almost, without exception, to 
To anyone with 
a knowledge of the art it is enough to name 


be found outside the Institute. 
Messrs. Norman Shaw, John Bentley, G. F. 


Bodley, Philip Webb, T. G. Jackson, and Basil 


Champneys.”’ 


That this view is common among a large 
number of architects is shown in the circumstance 


that they withhold themselves from the Institute. 
—I am, &c., CHarues C. Rosin. 
357, Liverpool-road, N., November 22. 


VICTORIA CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


Str,—My attention has been called to some 
paragraphs in the Burrpinc News referring to 
the above competition. May I be permitted, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, to 
say a few words on the subject to those who are 
interested in that competition ? 

There was a desire, in framing the conditions, 
to secure a perfectly fair trial, and to avoid those 
errors which had been repeatedly pointed out by 
professional men to have occurred on similar 
occasions. The selection of our professional 
assessor, Sir Arthur Blomfield, was strictly 
adhered to. The order of merit of the three 
premiated designs was ‘‘ Fides,’’ “New and Old,” 
‘‘ Ars.” With reference to the first of these, the 
assessor’s actual words in his report were:— 

‘‘' The plan is in most respects better considered 
than that of any other, and seems to provide all 
that is wanted in a church of this size, which has 
to combine the requirements of a cathedral with 
those of a parish church.’’ 

“The appearance, both externally and in- 
ternally, would be sufficiently imposing and 
effective.” 

‘‘ It appears to me to be more free from obvious 
defects than any other.” 

These quotations will, I think, justify the 
committee in their choice. Speaking from the 
point of. view of a mere amateur, and with 
great reverence forthe opinion of properly qualified 
specialists, I, must say that while all three 
designs appeared to me greatly superior to the 
others submitted, and, while each exhibited in- 
teresting features and advantages not possessed 
by the other two, that of ‘ Fides” certainly 
seems best adapted to the purpose for which we 
wanted it, and the site which the building has to 
occupy. 

“New and Old,” if deprived of its elaborate 
and beautiful accessories, would lose half its 
charm, and is really, if I may be allowed the 
expression, too “‘ bizarre ” for a colonial cathedral. 

‘‘ Ars’? does not provide on plan such facilities 
as those afforded by ‘‘ Fides,” though no one can 
fail to appreciate the general beauty of mass in 
its elevation. 

‘Fides’? has a sober, dignified exterior, 
securing the most that can be obtained of 
cathedral-like effect with the limited funds at 


Sir,—You will, Tam sure, allow me to point 
out a mistake in the latter part of your article of 
last week under the above heading. 

The question at issue in the case referred to 
had nothing to do with the thickness of walls, 
nor was it at all the question, ‘‘ What is a ware- 
house?’’ It is fully and fairly set out in the 
whole of the article except the last paragraph, 
and as the matter is still under notice of appeal, 
I will not refer to it further. 7 

But I do wish emphatically to contradict the 
statement that the alleged irregularity was not 
discovered until the building was far advanced. 
As soon as I saw the plans at the commencement 
of the works, I wrote both to architect and 
builder, pointing it out, and as soon as I could 
legally serve the notice to amend I did so, and 
the subsequent proceedings took their usual and 
proper course.—I am, &e. 

Tue District SurvEYoR. 

96, Gower-street, Nov. 22. 


MOVING MASONRY HOUSES IS 
ECONOMICAL. 


Str, —There seems to be a lost opportunity just. 
now occurring of providing cheap central housing 
for anumber of workmen. Two houses, of four 
stories above ground level, in Great Russell-street,. 
which, it is stated, were newly built within the 
last 30 years, are now being pulled down to make 
room for larger houses on the ‘‘ flat ’’ arrange- 
ment. If these two houses were moved bodily 
back on the rear of the same plot, or to an adjoin- 
ing plot.on Gilbert-street, which would only cost. 
about one-fourth of similar new buildings, taking 
account of the rental value of the extra time which. 
the latter would consume, an opportunity for 
cheap rents could thus be obtained. 

It seems that architects and contractors under- 
value the progressive tendency of bodily house 
moving by wrongly considering that it will 
deprive them of so much work; but they thus 


overlook the fact that the dead loss which pulling » 


down houses entails is often a serious barrier to 
substituting buildings of a better class on their 
sites. 

If ‘‘housebreakers” added to their vocation 
that of bodily house moving, and the London 
County Council had the power to permit such 
removals without undue inconvenience to the 
public, there might be some prospect of reform 
in this line. It would also be a check upon the 
‘improvement dodge” of some unprincipled 
house owners, who are disposed thus to pick the 
public pocket when new thoroughfares or streets 
are proposed for public conveniense.—I _ &e., 


THE TROUBLES OF A PARSON WHO 
UNDERTOOK TO BE HiS OWN AROHI- 
TECT. 


Str,—Many of your readers will read the 


following clippings from one of the best-known 
newspapers in the West with interest :— 


Western Morning News, Tuesday, Noy. 15, 1892 :— 
The circular ribs, trusses, pitchpine, chancel screens, 
choir stalls, and seating, used in the restoration of Brad- 
stone Church, were supplied from the Eagle Steam 
Joinery Works, Plymouth, and the work was carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Oliver, Weire 
House, Lifton. 


Western Morning News, Nov. 16:— 
BRADSTONE CHURCH. 


S1r,--With reference to the paragraph which onpeas in 
your issue of to-day, I beg to state that the only truth 
contained therein is that the woodwork mentioned was. 
supplied by the firm named. This fact was stated im the 
account furnished by a friend of the opening of the 
church, and doubtless was accidentally omitted by you, 
as was another thing—viz., that Aspinall’s water paint 
was most successfully used in the decoration of the 
chancel. 

I supplied the designs for the whole of the bebe ee 
which, though roughly given, were ably caught at an 
carried out by the foreman of the Eagle Steam Joinery 
Works. I superintended the whole work. The seats 
were fixed by workmen from Lifton Park, The screen 
and choir fittings by George Gidley, the able workman of 
Mr. Bariball, of Lewhitton. John Oliver is a worthy and 


— 


—— 
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good plasterer and mason, ani did his work to my satis- 
faction. Bat not a day passed without my superintending 
his work. Since names haye been mentioned, I ought to 
add that the decorations‘of the chancel were the work of 
Mr. Bennett, of Launceston.—Yours truly, 


~November 15. Tue Recror or BrRapstTone, 


Western Morning News, Noy. 17:— 


Srm,—In reply to the letter of the Rector of Bradstone, 
appearing in this morning’s issue of your valuable paper, 
I think, in common fairness to myself, it should be known 
that the whole of the restoration work done in connection 
with the above church, with the exception of that in the 
chancel and one small doorway in the church, discovered 
as the work proceeded, was carried out by me, under a 
contract between the rector and churchwarden of the 
parish and myself, and haying Mr. Bullen, the estate 
carpenter of Lifton Park, nominated in said contract as 
the one to finally approve and adjust the account, and 
who has done so, and is quite satisfied with my carrying 
out.—Yours truly, JOHN OLIVER. 

Weire House, Lifton, 16th November, 1892. 


Western Morning News, Noy. 18:— 


Sis,—I write with the contract of ‘ John Oliver, of the 
Weir Cottages, Lifton,” before me, which has only to do 
with pointing, plastering, and colouring, with the 
exception of a new west door and a piece of flooring which 
were done for him by Mr. Barriball of Lawhitton. John 
Oliver in his first estimate was so far out of reckoning 
that it was agreed that Mr. Bullen, employed for long 
years at Lifton Park, and well known as a very able man, 
should measure up the work. There is no proviso that it 
sheuld be done to his satisfaction. 

John Oliver is completely wrong in saying that a small 
doorway was discovered during the process of the late 
works. I discovered this, which led originally to the rood- 
loft, and an old south doorway nearly five years since, 
when Mr. Yole, of Treadwell, was doing work in the 
church forme, If John Oliver had not claimed that to 
which he has no right, which put all others employed by 
me completely in the background, I should not have 
noticed his ridiculous paragraph in your issue of Tuesday 
last. Tue Rector oF BRADSTONE. 


Western Morning News, Noy. 19:— 


Siz,—Allow me to correct the Rector as to his observa- 
tions in your valuable paper to-day which he says has only 
to do with pointing, plastering, and colouring, which is 
not correct. I willnow give you an outline of my con- 
tract. Firstly, take down old boarded ceilings to north 
and south aisle, point slate roofs, replaster same, re-dress 
interior of tower and point same, clean off and re-dress 
column arches and point same, clean and re-dress porch 
and point same, repair and fix new steps to entrance gates, 
take up old flooring and relay new in south aisle, new 
pitch-pine tower door with oak fronts, refix font, repair 
plaster and colour interior of church, all roofs stained 
and varnished; secondly, re-seat the whole interior of 
church from plans prepared by an Exeter builder, who 
ys a price from same for £43, which was not accepted 

y the Rector, but the same plans, with an addition of 
improved seat ends, taken from a periodical, which, after 
some consideration, was accepted from me. For all of the 
above work the men were employed and under my charge, 
and paid by me. Respecting the Tuesday’s paragraph in 
yeur paper, I know aboutit. Respecting my prices, they 
have not been altered from the first, and I consider Mr. 
Bullen was nominated to overlook the work in considera- 
tion of the Lifton Estate giving the sum of £40 towards 
the restoration.—Yours obediently, JOHN OLIVER. 

Weir House, Lifton, November 18th, 1892. 


Western Morning News, Noy. 21:— 

S1z,—John Oliver’s letter is a tissue of exaggerations, 
and grossest misrepresentations, and as such is unworthy 
of further notice by me. 

THE RecTOR OF BRADSTONE. 

I might add to this story of a storm in a teacup 
that, according to Crockford’s ‘‘ Clerical Direc- 
tory” for 1892, the rector of Bradstone is the 
Rey. Neville George Murray Lawrence, M.A. 
He has held the living since 1887, before which 
he was successively English Chaplain at Toulon 
and F'reiburg.—I am, &c., 


Exeter, Nov. 21. Harry Hems. 
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The Ryton-on-Tyne local board have just ap- 
pointed a surveyor in the place of the late Mr. 
Salter. There were upwards of 100 applicants, and 
the board have selected Mr. John Palmer Dalton. 
The new surveyor has been for several years 
assistant surveyor at Jarrow. His father was one 
of the pioneers of the movement for establishing 
local boards in North Durham, and his brother is 
clerk to the Blaydon and Benwell local boards. 


A meeting of a committee of the town council of 
Arbroath was held on Monday with regard to the 
destruction of the parish church by fire on Monday 
week. It was resolved, before doing anything in 
the matter, to take the opinion of eminent counsel, 
particularly in view of a decision which was given 
in the Court of Session in 1883 by Lord M‘Laren 
in a case which was raised by the minister of the 
parish claiming a glebe. In the decision referred 
to, which became final, his lordship refused the 
minister’s claim, on the ground that the church of 
Arbroath is a purely burghal church. The congre- 
gation have meanwhile obtained accommodation in 
Ladyloan quod sacra parish church. The object of 
the present memorial is to ascertain whether or not 
the church is purely burghal, with the view of 
determining the obligation of the magistrates and 
community as to its restoration. 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


: joe | Bulidiog Societies.—I shall be glad of 
information as to the law of the State of New York, 
whereby the Government have the power to send an in- 
spector to any real estate company, having an office or 
carrying on business in the State of New York, with 
authority to inspect the books and affairs of the company, 
and to test the value of the securities; and the society or 
company failing to give satisfaction to the inspector, such 
company is immediately closed, so far as New York State 
is concerned, under heavy penalties.—Robeat Menuors, 
Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 


[16893.]—Floor Boardiag.—The boarding for a 
house was specified, amongst other things, to be wrot and 
ijin. thick. The builder has supplied boarding which is 
exactly 1 1-l0in. thick, which he says isthe 1}in. board- 
ing of the trade. I should be glad to know if there isany 
such trade understanding, or whether I can reasonably 
compel him to put the full thickness,—AvucuiTs£cr. 


[10891.]--Soiling Bricks.—In the manufacture of 
London bricks, the clay is soiled—i.e, mixed with 
domestic ashes. Where these are unattainable, what 
other substances are used, in order of merit, to effect the 
same purpose !—L. H. 


[1(895.]—Zime.—Given a limestone, how to ascertain 
the quality of lime which wouid be produced therefrom, 
and whether suitable for building or not. Also, to deter- 
mine the class of stone, whether magnesian or otherwise. 


[10896.]—Assessment.—I wish to read up the law 
and practice as to poor-rate assessments and appeals 
therefrom. Can anyone refer to books and authorities on 
the subject ’—Novicr. 


(1°897.]—Sgraffito.—May I ask some reader to in- 
form me where I can get full information for decorating 
with sgraffito? Are there any works published on the 
art, and is it very expensive !—Norrueen STUDENT. 


{1¢898.]—Rats.—Can any of your readers give me in~ 
formation as to the best way of getting rid of rats in old 
wa'ls and floors ?—SupscriBeR. 


(10899. ]—1Bam p.—I haverecently erected a brick house, 
the outer walls being ldin. thick, faced with pressed brick. 
During the late driving rains the water has come through 
the whole surface of the east wall. I should be glad of 
suggestions as to treatment. Is there any preparatien 
which will leave the brickwork its present colour, and 
without glaze !—Susscrisar. 


'10900.|—Stoneware and Harthenware Pipes. 
—Will one of your numerous readers kindly inform me 
what is the difference between stoneware and earthenware 
pipes? Will the same clay which is used for earthenware 
pipes do for stoneware !—Pirz. 


REPLIES. 


[10833.]—Position cf Timber.—I have to thank 
Mr. Harris for his last reply, p. 652; but init he uses a 
much less definite description of the sap-valves than he 
did in his first on p. 4(8. Nowhecallsthem ‘‘ sap-valves 
or pores”’; but surely yalyes and pores are two different 


things. His original statement was: ‘‘The reason for 
placing staves inverse'y to their natural position in the 
tree is because the sap-valves open upwards from the 
root, and when thus reversed they prevent the ascent of 
moisture in the wood.’”? This appeared to point to an 
arrangement similar to that of the valves found in the 
veins of the human subject, which prevent a back current 
in the venous blood. The wood of the ash haying been 
pointed out as one of those where the ‘sap-valves could be 
seen, I haye examined numerous specimens of that wood, 
preparing them, however, neither with ‘‘saw”’ nor“ axe,’”” 
but, as usual, with a keen razor. Even that is all too 
clumsy an implement for some of the delicate mem- 
branes of the tissues. My search for the ‘“‘sap- 
yalyes opening upwards’? has been unsuccessful; 
but, bearing in mind the difficulty of proving a nega- 
tiue, in my opinion, all the evidence pointed to the 
conclusion that they are non-existent in any of the 
numerous specimens I haye had under examination, 
taken from all parts of the section, from the pith to the 
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bark inclusive. At this point I feel that you, Sir, may 
reasonably cut short my story; but should you be willing 
to allow your readers to see the kind of evidence on which 
my conclusion is based, I send a drawing of a longitudinal 
section of one of the ‘‘ valves or pores’ indicated in Mr. 
Harris’s sketch on p. 652. The section is cut tangentially 
to the dark radial lines, which are so conspicuous in a 
transverse section—the ‘medullary rays”’ of the botanists. 
I withhold other drawings as unnecessary for the present 
purpose. They were all made, with the aid of a reflector, 
from sections of the wood placed on the stage of a micro- 
scope; and the scale, by which the actual size of the parts 
can be measured, was drawn in like manner from a micro= 
meter placed in the same position. The section of wood 
from which the drawing was made displayed an uninter- 
rupted length of six cells or divisions of the so-called 
‘valves or pores,’ one of which, with parts of two 
others, are included in the drawing. The cells average 
about nine-thousandths of an inch in length, and 
are lined with a membrane covered with dots of exceed- 
ing minuteness—the ‘‘ pitted tissue’? of the botanists. 
The cells are sub-cylindrical in cross section, and are 
joined end to end. The ends are sometimes square with 
the sides; but more frequently oblique, as in the draw- 
ing. These ends are originally complete, and form a true 
partition—the ‘‘septum’’ of botanists—between the 
adjacent cells. I found many instances where the end- 
walls of the cells were quite perfect, and the line of 
juuction between clearly defined. In other cases these 
end-walls had been absorbed, leaving only a ring project- 
ing round the inside of the cells. This absorption 
is somewhat capricious, and the series of six cells 
above-mentioned is a case in point, for of the 
five junctions between them three are perfect; 
but in the other two the rings only remain. In the 
drawing I have shown a cell which has its upper end 
complete, but at the lower end the walls have disappeared, 
I presume that it is at these septa that the ‘‘ valves open= 
ing upwards”’ would be seen if anywhere, but I found no 
indication of such an apparatus, either in these or any 
other of the structures examined. The large pitted cells, 
as shown in the drawing, are embedded in a mass of 
elongated-cigar-shaped cells, pointed at the ends, com- 
posed of sparsely-dotted tissue, and densely packed 
together—the ‘* woody tissue ”’ of botanists. The squarish 
dotted cells show where the razor has cut across the 
medullary rays which extend radially from the pith to the 
bark. In sections cut parallel with these rays they con- 
stitute the *‘silver-grain ” of the workmen. ‘The dots in 
these small cells do not represent pitted tissue, but a 
granulated substance with which they are loosely filled. 
—H. 8. 


[1¢873.]—Boasting.—I am sorry to have aroused ‘‘ A 
Mason” by my reply in this matter, and am always glad 
to be corrected, even when done in the manner of a week 
ago. However, I must be proved wrong (and authorities 
quoted) before I admit that ‘‘A Mason’? knows very 
much about his business. In the fixst place, let me advise 
him to consult a dictionary of terms before correcting the 
orthography of the querist, and those of us who 
answered. In all the authorities I have been able to con- 
sult, Weale, Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary,”’ ‘‘ Cyclopzedic Technical 
Dictionary,”’ ‘‘The Dictionary of Architecture ’’ (issued 
by the Architectural Publication Society), Nicholson’s 
‘* Cyclopzedia,’”’? and many back volumes of the Bornpina 
News, the wordis spelt as above, and not “‘ bosted.”’ 
Can ‘*A Mason’? quote any rebutting authority ? Second, 
as regards the width of the chisel, the ‘‘ Architectural 
Pub. Society’s Dictionary of Architecture’ (Vol. I.) defines 
* boaster, a chisel 2in. wide in the cutting part, being one 
of the tools used by masons.’?. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Cyclopzedia,”’ 
1859 ed., says that a boaster or boasting-tool ‘‘is from 
2in. to 2}in. or Zin. in breadth.” Can ‘‘A Mason’’ refer 
to any authority where it is stated that the chisel is 4in. 
up to Sin. wide? Third, as regards the angle. I will 
withdraw the term ‘‘incompetent,” and will observe that 
many men show idiosyncrasies in their workmanship, and 
the methods in different districts vary. Fourth, ‘“‘A 
Mason” is asking us to believe too much when he says 
that the custom he mentions prevails ‘‘in the Midlands 
and North of England.” This is too large an area of 
ground for any custom to prevail over. Is not herring- 
bone boasting common in Derbyshire? Is the term 
“boasting ” ever mentioned in Cumberland or Northum- 
berland specifications? Now, as regards the custom in 
the Manchester district, I have this week visited two 
stone-working yards, and asked to see a_boasting-tool. 
I was shown in one case a chisel 2/in. wide, and in the 
other 2in. wide. I then asked for a sample of boasting, 
and in both cases vertical marks were made, though upon 
asking whether they were made sloping, I was told that 
it was just as was directed by the architect or clerk of 
works. I asked for a boasting tool 4in. or 5in. wide, and 
was informed that they never used any wider than 3in. 
In conclusion, let me say that I do not intend to argue the 
matter with ‘‘A Mason’? unless he quotes reliable 
authorities. THe OnE wHo Top. 


(1¢881.]—Severn Tunnel.—In reply to “ Doubtful,” 
the best information I am able to obtain as to the sort of 
bricks in which the arching of the Severn Tunnel is exe- 
cuted iscontained in the following extract from ‘‘ The 
Severn Tunnel: its Construction and Difficulties,’’ by 
T,. A. Walker, the contractor. He says,on p. 177: “No 
less than 76 400,000 bricks were used in the construction 
of the tunnel and bridges. These bricks were vitrified 
bricks, from the Cattybrook Brick Company, near New 
Passage, on the Bristol and South Wales Union Railway, 
from the Fishponds and Bedminster Company, near 
Bristol, from Staffordshire, and from our own brickyard, 
near the five-mile-four-chain shaft.?’ If ‘‘ Doubtful” 
can obtain the perusal of this book, I will promise him 
more romance and hair-breadth escapes than are contained 
in a hundred ordinary novels. Inthe current volume of 
this journal (July 29th, 1892, p. 140) will be found an 
account of the behaviour of the brickwork under the 
enormous pressure exerted by the external water. A 
description is given in an appendix to Mr. Walker’s book 
(page 180); a description is given of the pumps, both 
temporary and permanent, and their positions. The tem- 
porary pumps numbered 30 at 9 pumping stations, and 
capable of raising 84 million gallons in the 24 hours; the 
permanent pumps number 16 at 6 stations, capable of 
raising 66,000,000 gallons per day; these, however, are 
not allat work regularly, some being in pairs working 
alternately, some only during wet weather, and others 
only in the winter season. ‘Doubtful’ will find an 
article on the tunnel in the Building and Engineering Times 
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for August 30th, 1884, and also a paper by Mr. T. A. 
Walker, read at the British Association Meeting at Man- 
chester, and reported in Engineering, Sept. 9th, 1887, 
page 290.—Deruty B.E. 

[10884.]—Framing.—In Rivington’s “ Building Con- 
struction’’ (Part II. p. 416), “* R.”? will find the following 
remark :—‘' Fine sand is sometimes thrown on to the last 
coat while it is wet, with a view to imitating the rough 
surface of stone.”? Of course, the last coat of oil paint is 
intended.—Ginpert W. 


{10885.]— Ants —Dryness and warmth are conditions 
suitable te ants. Unless you can alter the conditions you 
are bound to be troubled with them.— C. F. M. 


[1(885.]—Ants.—In “Enquire Within upon Eyery- 
thing,’ paragraph 2226, ** Bothered ”’ will find the follow- 
ing methods of destroying ants given :—‘‘Drop some 
quicklime on the mouth of their nest, and wash it in with 
boiling water; or dissolye some camphor in spirits of 
wine, then mix with water, and pour into their haunts; 
or tobacco-water has been found effectual.’?? Has 
‘Bothered ” tried the above? Another method is to 
make a mixture of tar and water, and pour into the nest. 
Inside the bakehouse the following might be tried :—Mix 
arsenic, sugar, and water in a plate; cover with a slate, 
leaving room for the insects to pass between slate and 
saucer. Lay astone on the slate, and take all precau- 
tions to prevent any creature but the ants getting at the 
poison.— Gitbert W. 


[10886.]—Breaking Weight.—If D=Sin. and L 
=12ft., then BW = 221°81 tons. To reverse the problem 
and find the value of D we retain the same notation, and 
transposing we obtain— 

p—-BWxl 


D= BW x L? 
is. 


The value for BW should not be less than ten times the 
weight to be supported. “ Student?’ does not state at 
what point of the beam the stresses are required. If at 
the centre of the span, under the conditions given, the 


formula would be wh. I cannot determine whether 


from which 


‘Student’? means his beam to be encastré or not. It is 
not usual to make any allowance for the web, and the 
omission besides is on the safe side. ‘‘ Student”? will find 
this question of ‘“‘ web” very ably treated in your articles 
‘Tron Arches of Long Span.””?— Essex. 


[1(886.|—Breaking Weight.—(1) This question 
formed part of the R.I.B.A. Exam. in March this year. 
The formula— 

—_ @ xX d4 
w= a 
is adapted only for pillars over 30 diameters high, which 
gives the resistance to bending (that force coming into 
action before crushing takes place). In pillars over 10 
diameters and under 30 diameters high the strain is one 
of bending and crushing; therefore the formula for the 
breaking weight is— 
BW = wWwxc 


When W = Breaking weight for pillars over 30 diameters 
_high, in tons, 
B W = Ditto ditto over 10 and under 30 diameters, 


in tons. 

d = Diameter of the pillar in inches. 

¢ = Length in feet. 

C = Crushing strength per square inch (for red 
deal 3 tons). 

a = Constant number (for red deal 7°81). 


Therefore, for a pillar 8in. by 8in. by 12ft.— 
w = 781 x 4,(96 


= 222 A 
i tons 
222,192 
BOW c= oe s 68 
eaacaai 116 tons, or 11°6 safe load, 


(2) To obtain the diameter of a pillar when the weight 


and length are known from the formula W = “ _ a 


take d out of the equation, and inyert the values — 
FR Wx 2 
4 a 


Since the strength of a beam uniformly loaded, with the 
ends fixed, is to a beam similarly loaded, but with the 
ends loose in the proportion as 3 is to 2, the formula 


a= Wi is correct.—R. J. ANGEL. 
12d 


_[10886.]—Breaking Weight.— By the formula 
given— 


= De: 8! 
ph gE Sere = 7°81 x rs 


= 222°15 tons, whichis far too high “a figure. <A bett 
formula is that of Shaler Smith, orl Pi ee, 


a 5000 : 
8 
1 (5 “OC 
+(5 x oct ) 


W = breaking load in pounds per square inch of area of 
a post of yellow or white pine, 

8 = length in inches squared. 

B = breadth in inches squared. 


By this formula the Sin. square post shouli bear — 


ei ON 
1 + 20736 x “004 
5000 ie 
——— —— = 2] 71b. i ° 
5306 771b. per square inch 


As the sectional area of post is 8 x 8 = 64, th ki 
weight will be— Pp , the breaking 


ai77lb. x Gt _ 2-2 tons. 


Ifthe post were round, calculate as for a square post, and 
divide b 17 for breaking weight. To reverse this 
formula, haying given length of post and breaking weight, 
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WHAT IS A “SKY Siam 7 


N°? sooner do we get a statute regulating the 
use and abuse of sky signs, than cases 
arise in which the Courts are asked to say what 
is a ‘‘sky sign’’ in accordance with the Act ob- 
tained by the County Council of London, the 
Sky Signs Act, 1891. The definition given in 
that statute covers any representation in the 
nature of an advertisement, put up wholly or in 
part over any house or building, and which is 
visible against the sky from the street; and itis 
provided that it shall be unlawful to retain any 
sky sign previously existing, except under license 
from the County Council. Two cases have lately 
been taken to the High Court, in which this 
statute had tobe construed. The first arose about a 
windmill put up by Carwardine and Co. (Times, 
November 2) upon and overtheir house in the City- 
road. The contention of the owners was that this 
structure did not come within the Act at all, as 
it was primarily intended and used to grind 
meal, generate electricity, and hoist sacks. But 
it appeared that the name ‘‘ Carwardine,’’ com- 
posed of large letters, was placed upon the 
apparatus, and painted on the rudder or tail. The 
Court held that in its then state it came within 
the Act as being partly used for advertising pur- 
poses, being put up over the building, and visible 
against the sky; but they intimated that if the 
name of the owner, &c., were painted out the 
the windmill itself would no longer be a “‘ sky 
sign,” and so it could remain. 

In this case the Court said that what the Act 
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use a method of trial and error, assuming a section and 
calculating what it will bear until the right one is found. 
A factor of safety of 10 should be used for wooden struts. 
For the rolled beam the formu'a v= gives the greatest 
bending moment (which is at the supports) for » beam 
fixed at both ends and uniformly loaded. This must be 
equated to the moment of resistance which approximately 
= area of flange x limiting stress allowable x full depth 
of beam. Take the units the same in both equations, 
pounds or tons, inches or feet.—Sizn Sena, 


[10887.J—Cubing Buildings for Approximate 
Cost.—The fo}lowing is the method I adopt, and one 
usually observed. Take the main block of buildings 
which is roofed to a certain height and has about the 
same character of design, and measure length and 
breadth, multiplying them together as a superficial out to 
out of walls, though neglecting small projections like bay 
windows or small projecting parts. Then for height take 
to bottom of footings to half-way up the roof, irre- 
spective of the pitch. If there are lower buildings or 
offices of plainer workmanship attached, their contents 
should be separately taken at a lower price per foot cube 
and added to the cost cf the main block Some architects 
take from bottom of footings to plate level, thinking the 
space below ground equivalent to the roof.—G. H. G. 


(.0887.|—Cubing Buildings.—The proper method 
of abstracting the cubical contents of a building is to 
measure from the bottom of the footings to the top of the 
plinth, and multiply by the length and breadth at that 
level. Then take another calculation for the upper 
portion, measuring from the top of plinth to a point half- 
way up from the wall-plate to the ridge of the roof by the 
length and breadth at that level. All horizontal 
measurements are taken from the outside surfaces of the 
wall. Projections such as porches, bays, oriels, &c., are 
cubed separately and contents added to the previous 
results. Flat roofs are measured to the top of the parapet 
walls, except in cases where they are exceptionally high, 
Then a reduction per cubic foot in the cost will balance it. 
—R. J. Anas, Birkenhead, 

[10888.|—House Drainage.—A ventilating-pipe 
should be brought up from the cesspool above ground, so 
as toallow the gases as they accumulate to escape, and to 
relieve the pressure. If the house-drains are disconnected 
so much the better, as any foul gas from the cesspool 


would escape at this point instead of entering the house. - =| 
By inserting a ventilating-pipe in the cesspool a current meant to deal with was advertisements attached 


of air will be set up between the disconnecting-chamber | tO any support over a house, or, in other words, 
and the ventilator, and no gas can then accumulate,—| put up over buildings in such a way as to have 
G. W. C. no other background than the sky. In the 
[1089),]—Surveyors’ Charges.—It is usual forthe | later case of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition 
Sun iot e C OATS Ae Pa Eeee eaaey and jhalf to the | (Times, November 11), this rule was applied 
ullder for measuring u € work, and in is Case ror . 4 . 
both building owner el builder to pay their respective with the result of beating the County Council. 
surveyors.—G. W. 8. There the words ‘‘ Madame Tussaud’s,’’ made of 
[10891.]—Covered Way.—Permission to erect a | large wooden letters 3ft. long, were fixed upon 
covered way over a private yari connecting two buildings | an open trellis- work of iron 35ft. long, which was 
is required.—G. W. 8. supported by iron posts, and braced back to the 
SS dome which surmounts the building. The sky 
could be seen through the letters on each side of 
the pavement, and the magistrates convicted on 
the ground that this was a sky sign put up before 
the Act was passed, and for which the license of 
the County Council should have been obtained. 


CHIPS. 


The funeral of Mr. John Scrivener, builder, of 
Warley-road, Brentwood, who died at the age of 
58, took place in Warley cemetery on Friday. 

A singular mishap occurred in St. Paul’s Cathedral . ' 
at hook cis Tuesday’ The man who winds up the | that the magistrate was wrong, and they set aside 
clock had just completed his work when one of the|the conviction. The main ground of their 
weights, which scales about 800lb., fell through the | judgment was that, though the trellis-work upon 
timber supports of the clock, and crashed through | which the letters were placed was attached to the 
the tower staircase. Happily no one was hurt. house, it was not ‘‘over’’ it. They held that 

Mr. Joseph Broadberry, who has just been | the important words of the definition clause are: 
appointed a justica of the peace for Lincoln, is | ‘‘Supported on or attached to any framework or 
foreman over one of the workshops at Messrs. | other support wholly or in part over any house, 
Clayton and Shuttleworth’s Stamp-end Works, and building, or structure.’’ But the Judges cau- 
is the first working-man magistrate who has sat on tiously added that of course every case of this 
the bench in that city. kind must depend upon its own facts and cir- 

At Coseley parish church on Thursday in last | cumstances. Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
week, the bells which have boen re-cast by Messrs.| 1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 

Mears and Stainbank, of London, were rededicated. Norz.—All questions for reply in this col 

Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, C.E., Cert.Mem.San.Inst., | must be headed ‘‘ Burtprinc News,” and must 
has been appointed surveyor and sanitary inspector, | reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
subject to the approval of the Local Government to insure ee aioe 
Board, at Portishead, near Bristol. There were : 
numerous applications for the post. Mr. W. E. 
Jones, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Moss Flower were left 
in the final selection. The latter gentleman was 
recommended by the general purposes committee, 
and the appointment was confirmed by the board. 
Mr. Moss Flower still continues his private practice 
at Carlton Chambers, Bristol. 


The Bishop; Dean, and Chapter of Ripon are 
taking steps to erect a reredos in Ripon Cathedral 
in harmony with the style of the choir. 


The first of a series of lectures on sanitary 
science, which are being promoted by the Shipley 
Local Board, was delivered by Mr. W. Spinks, 
A.M.I.C.E., in the Co-operative Hall, Shipley, 
Yorks, on Tuesday week. The lecturer showed 
the dangers to health that arose from defective 
drainage. 


The old bridge across the river Clyde, at Ruther- 
glen, Glasgow, known as Rutherglen Bridge, is 
about to be taken down and replaced by a hand- 
some granite bridge of three spans, of 90ft., 100/t., 
and 90ft. respectively, and having a width of 60ft. 
between the parapets. The new bridge has been 
designed by Messrs. Crouch and Hogg, C.E., Glas- 
gow, and the contract has been let to Messrs. 
Morrison and Mason, Limited, the price being nearly 
£63,000. 


X. Y. Z.—Srasies.—WaAtu.—I should say that the wall 
belonged to A upon the facts stated, and so that he could 
build uponit. But the point may be affected by the deeds 
of the property and the sale of adjoining premises to 
B. The wall would seem to have become a party-wall by 
being ‘‘ used” as such. 

G. T.—Cuurcu.—ALTERATIONS.—Probably the rector 
would be legally entitletl to order the alterations stated, 
especially if done with the consent of the churchwardens, 
who ought to be consulted upon such extensive work. 
Strictly speaking, structural changes cannot be properly 
made without faculties from the bishop for that purpose. 


Or 2 —___ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Aw Arcuirecr’s Cham For Frxs.—In the cage 
of Swash v. Reny and Gilmore, heard at the last 
sitting of Newport County Court, and briefly 
noticed in our last issue, p. 725, we have received a 
fuller report cut from a local newspaper, from 
which we gather that among the witnesses called 
7 the plaintiff were Mr. G. Thomas, M.S.A., 

S.L, of the firm of Seward and Thomas, of 
Cardiff, who considered Mr. Swash had acted in a 
reasonable and proper manner in giving a certificate 
of final completion ; Mr. Pickwell, architect and 
engineer, in whose opinion Mr. Swash had not been 
guilty of any professional negligence in passing these 


After much argument the Divisional Court held 
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houses; and Mr. J. D. Whittaker, surveyor, also 
gave evidence as to his belief that the houses were 
erected in accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions, and that Mr. Swash was not guilty of pro- 
fessional negligence. Other witnesses for plaintiff 
were Mr, Henry Carr and Mr. Richards, builders; 
and Mr, John Linton, president of the Builders’ 
Association. 


In rE F. T. Prrwoop.— At the Stonehouse 
Bankruptcy Court, on Nov. 16, a solicitor applied 
for the discharge of Frank T. Pitwood, of 
Plympton St. Mary, builder. He said that the 
debtor started as a working mason and jobbing 
builder. Ia 1889 he commenced building two 
houses at Plympton, on which he expended £1,900, 
of which sum he horrowed £1,630. The Official 
Receiver said the total liabilities amounted to 
£2,627, which included £300 outside the mortgages. 
A dividend of 2s. 3d. in the pound had been paid on 
£271. Debtor continued trading for sixteen months 
after he knew the property would not realise the 
money advanced on mortgage. The whole furni- 
ture had been claimed by the debtor's wife, a 
laundress. The debtor was able to live now in far 
more comfortable circumstances than his creditors, 
and they felt that hehad means somewhere which 
they could not trace. Counsel for creditors also 
opposed the application, and asked that debtor 
should not be granted his discharge until he had 
paid his ersditors a composition of 103. in the 
pound. His Honour, Judge Hdge, made an order 
on the debtor to pay 53. in the pound, or his 
discharge would be suspended for three years. 


Wo I8 THE BUILDING OWNER OF A CLUB?— 
Wiypurn v. Norris.—The plaintiff, Mr. William 
Winburn, 2 builder, of Croydon, sued Mr. Arthur 
James Norris, of The Waldrons, Croydon, in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, on Tuesday, to recover 
£230, the balance of a building account. The 
building operations were executed in the year 1888, 
at the South Croydon Conservative Working Men’s 
Club, the premises of an old brewery being con- 
verted into a club-house. It was said, on behalf 
of the plaintiff, that the defendant, who was the 
treasurer of the club, was also the owner of these 
premises, and that he gave all the orders. The 
defence was a denial of personal liability by the 
defendant, and an allegation that the works 
were executed upon the credit of the club, of the 
committee of which plaintiff was himself a member. 
The defendant, it was said, merely found the money 
to acquire the premises for the sake of the club. 
During the plaintiff's cross-examination as to the 
minutes of the club, &c., the jury stopped the case, 
as it appeared from his own books that he merely 
regarded the defendant as the treasurer of the club, 
and verdict and judgment were entered for the 
defendant. 


— + 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Rreon.—Mr. Theo.S. MacCallum, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Manchester, has made for the Ripon Corporation a 
preliminary report on the drainage and sewage dis- 
posal of the city. The object is to purify the 
sewage before it enters the river Ure, in order to 
comply with the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of the County Council. Intercepting 
sawers are to be constructed, and the scheme will 
form a basis of further extensions. The works are 
intended to provide for a population of 10,000. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Sheffield Corporation, likemany 
others, has for many years past been troubled as to 
the disposal of its nightsoil. The privy system, with 
its usual accompaniments, and some special to the 
locality, flourishes in full vigour. Probably 50,000 
houses have privies, and nearly 45,000 of these use 
them in common, four, six, eight, or more houses 
joining at two, three, or four closets. Some con- 
siderable time ago a committee reported in favour 
of the adoption of a system of water carriage, and 
the council towards the latter end of 1890instructed 
its health committee to consider and report upon 
the means to be devised to carry out such a system 
for the town, more particularly with reference to 
the poorer classes of property in densely populated 
districts. ‘The committee deputed a sub-committee 
to makes the necessary inquiries, and to report. 
The sub-committee, after a full consideration of 
various forms of apparatus and methods of 
applying the water carriage system cheaply, 
yet efficiently, came to the conclusion that the 
only practical scheme for successfully carry- 
ing out the system in Sheffield must be one 
based upon the principle of the trough closet. 
Having decided that close's should be adopted, 
which, although separated from each other so as tu 
inure perfect privacy, were yet independent of the 
occupier so far as their cleanliness was concerned, 
and were destitute of any apparatus that could be 
broken (all of which advantages are offered by 
trough closets), the question came to be, whether in 
such trough closets a reliable and suitable kind of 
water closet had been found, and if so, which of 
the mavy trou;h closets offered to the public by 
various firms ought to be recommended for adoption 
by the corporation. Leading firms were com- 


municated with, and asked to place apparatus at 
the disposal of the corporation for testing purposes, 
and several firms complied with this request. Mr. 
G. Alsing, A.M.I.C.E., constructor of sewage 
works to the Bradford and Sheffield Corporations, 
and now engaged on a similar work for Glasgow, 
was, as engineering adviser, conjoined with the 
medical officer of health to carry out the trials. 
These gentlemen, in due course, made their 
report, which has recently beon presented to 
the council. The report sets forth that the 
observations were instituted in order to find out, 
if possible, which was the best and most re- 
liable automatic flushing trough closet under all 
conditions, and that the inquiry embraced three 
branches: (1) The supply ot water to the flush 
tanks; (2) the flush tank itself; (3) the trough. 
The reporters state that under the first head there 
was at the outset considerable difficulty in getting 
a continuous feed at a slow rate through such taps 
as were then at the disposal of the committee, but 
that after communication with the various firms 
who had supplied apparatus, two were obtained 
which, under conditions which were devised, could, 
in the opinion of the reporters, ‘‘ confidently be 
relied on, under ordinary circumstances, to run 
continuously and with little variation for a 
lengthened period without supervision.”? Under 
the second head the report states that in testing the 
flush tanks, certain special points had to be kept in 
view: (1) Absolute certainty of automatic action ; 
(2) liability to run to waste without a flush taking 
place; (3) simplicity and stability of structure; 
(4) possibility of their being disabled wilfully or 
passively by dirt or constant use. After detailing 
the behaviour of the various forms of apparatus, 
and pointing out the danger of all air-holes and 
small pipes in connection with flush tanks, which, 
if stopped by what the report calls “the omni- 
present dirt,’? prevented the tanks from acting, 
‘¢ whether supplicd with full pressure directly. from 
the main or with only a small feed at low pressure. 
Instead of now flushing automaticilly, they simply 
ran to waste and refused to siphon,’’ the reporters 
cams to the following conclusion :—‘‘ From these 
experiments it will be seen that the only cistern 
which came absolutely scathless out of the several 
tests to which they were subjected was that of the 
Water Carriage Eogineering Company, which never 
failed to flush under any conditions, and which, 
moreover, is from its construction extremely un- 
likely to get out of order, or admit of its being easily 
tampered with. We are, therefore, of opinion that 
of all the cisterns which we have subjected to ob- 
servation, this one is the most reliable in every way, 
and that, under all ordinary conditions it can be 
depended on to act automatically snd with regu- 
larity.’’ Under the third head three points were 
judged to be the essentials of a satisfactory trough, 
—viz. (1) General suitability for forming separate 
closets; (2) stability and simplicity of structure ; 
(3) cleanliness. The reporters state: ‘‘ The form of 
trough which undoubtedly seems to us to be most 
favourable to a good flush is a triangular one, as 
exemplified in the two examples of the Water 
Carrisge Engineering Company. By adopting this 
form, a minimum amount of water reaches a 
maximum amount of surface; or, in other words, 
with the same volume of water as in the other 
forms, less surface liable to be soiled remains un- 
affected by the flush.’”’ The council unanimously 
adopted the report, and has instructed the com- 
mittee to draw up conditions under which the con- 
version of the present privies can be vigorously 
proceeded with. 
—S-_—e —___——- 


OHIPS. 


Ata general meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, held on Wednesday evening, Messrs. 
Frank Brangwyn, Alexander Mann, and J. A 
Lomax were elected members. 


A member of a vestry in Westminster, named 
William Smith, was prosecuted by his vestry, at the 
local police-court, on Wednesday, for delaying to 
carry out necessary sanitary works upon houses 
belonging to him in Marsham-street. Ultimately 
further time was allowed for the works to be com- 
pleted. Upon other summonses against the same 
defendant, orders were made for the repairs to be 
executed forthwith. : 


The Crediton improvement commissioners dis- 
cussed, on Monday, a claim from the surveyor for 
fifteen guineas for extra work. A proposal to pay 
him this was lost, as was also an amendment to pay 
him ten guineas for it. The surveyor intimated 
that he should have to take other proceedings. 


A lych-gate of oak, with Broseley tiles, and new 
wall capped by iron railings, have just been erected 
at Merton Churchyard, Devon. The work was exe- 
cuted by Mr. H. Read, of Exeter. 


A temporary smallpox hospital has been built for 
the Otley local board. The building is of wood, 
and covers an area of 60ft. by 70ft. Mr. Trow, 
surveyor to the Otley: local board, prepared the 
plans, and the work was carried out by Mr. Patrick, 
joiner, Otley. 


On, Office Cuble. 


Tue London County Council will apply to 
Parliament in the ensuing session for leave to 
introduce a Bill ‘‘to impose, or provide for, or 
authorise the imposition of a new rate or charge 
on Jands and property within the County of 
London or the owners thereof, the proceeds of 
which shail be applied in aid of the cost of im- 
provements and works of public utility effected ”’ 
by the Council. The Bill may also ‘‘ provide for 
the manner in which such rate or charge shall 
be collected in respect of vacant lands or un- 
occupied or public buildings.’’ Application will 
also be made to Parliament by the Council for 
leave to introduce Bills under the following 
titles: ‘‘ London Improvement3,’’ ‘* London 
Open Spaces,’’ ‘‘London Streets (Removal of 
Gates, Bars, &c.),’? and ‘* London County 
Council (General Powers).’’ 


A puBLic improvement has just been com- 
pleted at Manchester by removing the heavy 
railings on the north and west sides of St. Ann’s 
Church, thus converting a narrow passage at the 
west end of the church into a broad thoroughfare, 
and increasing the width of another street. The 
works have been carried out by the Manchester 
Corporation, who will pay the trustees a rent of 
£100 in perpetuity. St. Ann's Church is, with 
the exception of the cathedral, the oldest one in 
Manchester, having been built from Wren’s 
plans, and consecrated by Sir William Dawes, 
Bishop of Chester, on July 12, 1712. It was 
partially restored in 1890, at a cost of £1,000, 
but more important alterations have yet tc be 
effected, as soon as the funds, amounting to about 
£1,500, can be raised. These further works 
include new side staircases to the gallery; the 
opening out of the west entrance, making if, as 
originally, the principal entrance to the church ; 
the removal of the organ from the west to the 
north gallery ; and the filling of the windows 
throughout with new mullioned and transomed 
frames and glazing. The pews and wainscot 
panelling and gallery front on the south side of 
the nave are also to be restored, cleaned, and 
adapted to modern requirements, to harmonise 
with those already treated on the north side, 


Tur directors of the Nottingham Trade Pro- 
tection Society have forwarded to the Lord Chan- 
cellor a memorial, calling attention to the state 
of the law with regard to rights of light. They 
are convinced that the interests of traders very 
frequently suffer in the centre of large towns, 
when, upon requiring to rebuild and modernise 
their places of business, they find their plans 
thwarted by reason of rights of light, which 
rights are frequently exercised in a manner that 
is not for the good of the community. Very 
often, as they pertinently remark, a fictitious 
value is put upon windows and openings which 
are of small value, and buildings have to be 
dwarfed and cramped for fear of damages. More- 
over, great uncertainty prevails, as the owner 
rebuilding has often no means of ascertaining 
what will satisfy his neighbour, should he refuse 
to declare himself, until an application is made to 
restrain, or an action is brought for compensa- 
tion, whereupon professional witnesses on both 
sides are forthcoming to seek to minimise or 
increase the value of damage done. In order to 
prevent this uncertainty, the memorialists sug- 
gest that it is desirable a local authority in each 
town should be constituted, to whom either party 
might apply, and who should have authority on 
the spot to examine the old building if standing, 
or the new one if erected, and who should be 
authorised to decide the size of the proposed 
openings, the height of proposed buildings, or 
otherwise. They conclude by asking Lord 
Herschell to give attention to the matter with a 
view to the bringing into Parliament a Bill, so 
as tosecure the objects indicated. 


Tue Stafford board of guardians discussed at 
their last meeting the charges made by Mr. 
Wormal, architect, for preparing two sets of 
plans for the new workhouse infirmary now in 
course of erection under his superintendence, 
Mr. Espley, of Stafford, having taken the con- 
tract at £3,900. Mr. Wormal’s bills amounted 
to £310, being £115 for the plans rejected by 
the Local Government Board, and which included 
besides the infirmary a chapel and lodge, and 
£195, being 5 per cent. on the works actually in 
progress. Several members expressed an opinion 
that £115 was a large sum to pay “‘ for nothing ” 
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—i.e., for an architect’s time and labour for 
plans not passed by the higher authority, but 
the clerk said no special arrangement was made 
with the architect when instructions were given 
him. Ultimately a resolution was passed offering 
Mr. Wormal £250 in settlement of all charges, 
in effect equivalent to docking 50 per cent, from 
his bill for the rejected plans. 


Mr. J. Lewis, of 5, Great Winchester-street, 
London, E.C., has patented an invention relating 
to the couplings which in lightning conductors 
serve to connect the top rod to the copper tape, 
and it has for its object to provide a device by 
means of which bad contact, which is liable with 
couplings now in use owing to the two parts 
which constitute the coupling not fitting properly 
and to negligence on the part of the workman or 
otherwise, may be avoided. The coupling, 
instead of being made in two pieces, as hereto- 
fore, is made in a single piece (approximately of 
link or stirrup form), and having sockets at its 
upper and lower parts, the former being cylin- 
drical and screw-threaded for attachment of the 
top rod, while the latter is of flattened and of 
dovetail or wedge shape for retaining the tape, 
which is secured to the coupling by passing it 
through the socket, and out laterally, and then 
doubling the end of the tape on itself, so that 
when the tape is drawn back its end is jammed in 
the socket, and it is effectually prevented from 
becoming detached ; the strain on the tape assists 
materially in maintaining good contact. The 
idea is a good one, and should be generally 
adopted. 


Tue American Institute of Architects at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention, recently held at 
Chicago, under the presidency of Mr. E. H. 
Kendall, decided to formally petition the U.S. 
Treasury Department that the name of William 
Frazer, which is now on the Treasury in Wall- 
street, New York, as an architect, be expunged, 
and that the name of William Ross, who was the 
real architect, be substituted, as it has been dis- 
covered that Frazer was only superintendent, 
while Rosshad designed the building. It was also 
recommended that every architect should cut his 
name on his own building—a plan that has been 
adopted, it will be recollected, by a few archi- 
tects practising in the City of London by no 
means in the first rank of our professional men. 


Tue Union Tare Indicator Co., of Adelaide- 
street, Halifax, draw our attention to their patent 
tare indicator for indicating the tare weights of 
animals and vehicles. Should a change of animal 
take place, the indicated tare weight can be 
altered by simply removing the lock and bar 
from the indicator, and turning the wheel or 
wheels in any direction so as to produce the 
figures required, After this operation, which 
only occupies a few minutes, the lock and bar 
are replaced in their original positions. 


Tue Frascati Restaurant, 32, Oxford-street, 
W., has, under new management, recently re- 
organised its resources—which probably surpass 
those of nine out of ten similar establishments in 
London—to good purpose. The restaurant and 
Winter Garden is situate on the northern side of 
Oxford-street about fifty yards west of Totten- 
ham Oourt-road, having a frontage of 110ft., an 
elevation of five stories, three entrances in 
Oxford-street and one in Hanway-street, to 
which the buildings extend in the rear. The 
front building contains the buffet, restaurant, 
ladies’ toilet rooms, grand banqueting hall, and 
ballroom (capable of dining 150 guests), Masonic 
temple, reception and billiard rooms, the latter 
having five English and three French tables. The 
central buildings are occupied by the Winter 
Garden (in which is placed the’ orchestra and 
reading-room), illuminated by nearly 1,000 in- 
candescent lamps, and is approached from all 
entrances. The café restaurant occupies the 
ground floor, while the balcony is reserved for 
table d’hote and French dinners. In addition to 
the above, there are various ante-rooms, gentle- 
men’s lavatories, offices, stores, wine-cellars, 
kitchens, and an electrical installation com. 
prising over 2,000 lights. A capital programme 
of music is rendered nightly in the Winter 
Garden from 6 till 10. 


se pee 


_At Tuesday's meeting of the Coventry Corpora- 
tion the City Surveyor reported that during the 
year plans had been sanctioned for the erection of 
152 dwelling-houses, being a decrease of no less than 
432 on the previous year, and 36 on the year 1890, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Moypay.—Society of Arts. ‘‘The Generation of Light 
from Coal-Gas,’’ Centor Lecture No. IL., 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. § p.m. 
Society of Engineers. ‘‘ The Short- 
lands and Nunhead Railway,’? by A. G. 
Drury. 7.30 p.m. 
Turspay.—Society of Architects. ‘‘ Levelling and Con- 
touring as Applied to Architecture and 
Landscape Gardening,’ by G. W. Usill, 
R.M.Inst.C.E. 8 pm. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘ The 
Manufacture of Small Arms,’ by Jd. 
Rigby, of Enfield. 8 p.m. 
Wepsrspay.—Society of Arts. ‘*The Copper Resources 
of the United States,’? by Jas. Douglas. 


8 p.m. 
Feipay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ Daylight in the 
Dwelling-house,’”’ by John Brett, A.R.A. 
7.30 p.m. 
ee eel 
The Architectural Association.—December 2. 
The Third Ordinary General Meeting at 7.30p.m. Paper 
by John Brett, Esq., A.R.A., on “‘ Daylight in the Dwell- 
ing house.” Ernest 8. GAue | Hon ices 
¥. T. W. Goupsmira d P 


Trahe Petvs. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 

THE WAR OFFICE AND WAGES IN THE BUILD- 
Inc TrApES.—A deputation of workmen and trade- 
unionists, consisting of Mr. G. Dew (General 
Secretary of London Building Trades Committee 
and Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners), Mr. J. 
Rogers (Amalgamated Painters and Decorators), 
Mr. P. Weighill (Stonemasons), Mr. W. Gibbs 
(Operative Bricklayers’ Society), Mr. W. Brooks 
(Lathrenders), and Mr. J. Verdon (Secretary Lon- 
don Building Trades Federation), on Saturday 
attended at the War Offices respecting the alteration 
of rules which has taken place in the building 
trades. The deputation was received by the 
Assistant Secretary.’ Mr. Dew explained the new 
arrangements and the minimum rate of wages as 
agreed to in June last by the Master Builders’ 
Association and the London Building Trades 


Federation, as representing the workmen, and |}. 


asked the Government to adopt the same, or put a 
clause in all contracts compelling all contractors to 
pay the recognised trade-union rate of wages, ora 
clause whereby the current minimum rate of wages 
would be paid. In answer to Mr. Brooks, the 
Assistant Secretary said that, in consequence of the 
information he had supplied respecting the lath- 
renders, the War Office sent an inspector to Alder- 
shot to make inquiries respecting the using of 
foreign-made laths. That official confirmed Mr. 
Brooks’s complaint, and the War Office had now 
decided that only English hand-made laths were 
in future to bs used in Government work. The 
Assistant Secretary said the matters brought for- 
ward should be carefully considered. The War 
Office was always willing to receive deputations 
from practical workmen with respect to the work 
being carried out by the Government. 


Croypon.—A strike has occurred in the building 
trade in this borough through the refusal of the 
master builders of that district to recognise the 
London radius as defined by the conference of 
workmen and the Master Builders’ Association in 
May last, and which came into operation on 
November 7. 
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CHIPS. 


The Barrow Island School is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Mr. EB. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester, 


An adjudication in bankruptcy has been made in 
the case of Joseph Chinchen, of Hast Cowes, I.W., 
builder and contractor, and surveyor to the Hast 
Cowes local board of health. 


In the case of John Thomas Farley, of Truro, 
builder, the discharze from bankruptcy has been 
suspended by the Court for four years, ending 
October 6, 1896. 


An inquest was opened on Wednesday week at 
Cullyhanna, near Crossmaglen, Newry, on a stone- 
mason named Patrick Bennett, aged 50, who was 
accidentally killed whilst working at Cullyhanna 
Catholic Church, now in process of erection. The 
deceased and a labourer named James Robb were 
removing the centres which supported the chancel 
arch during construction, when the arch collapsed. 
Robb escaped with a shock, but Bennett was killed 
on the spot. Father Kerley, P.P., and Mr. Wynne 
Dandalk, builder of the church, were present at the 
inquiry. The inquest was adjourzed for the 
attendance of the architect of the church, Mr. 
Haigue, of Dablia. 

Holloway’s Pills are specially adapted for the 
young and delicate; their gents and purifying action ranks them 
above all other medicines. In indigestion, nervous affections, gout, 
and rheumatism, these Pills have achieved for themselves universal 


fame. They expel all impurities from the blood, and thus restore 
cheerfulness and vigour. 


Nov. 25, 1892. 


W. H, LASCELLES and 00,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


GHURGH BENCHES AN® PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities' with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 


RANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 


Excets Cement ar Quarter Cost. Harprns STONE.) 
DEPOT: KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.W. 
OrriceE: Rockurt1, HicgneaTe Roan, 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is knéwn as 
the ** Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystallin ature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES. 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, S om Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILL S, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is ees te invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonewerk 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILE STONE COMPARY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
ZEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

126, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
{immediate use. 


TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering —at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


Bancor.—For the erection at Bangor of the North 
Wales Training College, the site being given by Lord 
Penrhyn, and the designs prepared by Mr. R. Grierson, 
Bangor :— 


Williams, E., Bangor .., £10,811 0 0 
Williams, R. and J., Bangor 9,187 0 0 
Morris, O., Carnarvon .., ay 8,987 0 0 
Griffith, J., Criccieth ; 8,864 0 0 
Parnell and Son, Rugby*... 8,417 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Brvertey.—For heating the extension of the male 
infirmary of the East Riding County Lunatic Asylum, 
Mr. Alfred Beaumont, C.E., county surveyor :— 

Baird, Thompson, and Co,, London 
and Glasgow ... = 

Jeakes and Co , London 

Perkins and Son, London 

Haden and Sons, Manchester 

Wenham and Walters, Croydon 

Ellis, J. C. and J. 8., Sheffield 

Wood and Co., Bristol Pe ii 

Taylor, Warrens 4 ot Sus 197 0 

King, J,, Limited, Liverpool 


Wright and Son, Hull ae as 179 0 
Newsum, Wood, Dyson, & Co., Leeds 166 13 1 
Pickup, J. H., and Co ise a 1 
Green, T., and Sons, Leeds ... i 159 @ 
Watchman and Co., South Shields ., 133 0 
Thomlinson-Walker, York ... hay 139 
Dougill, A., Leeds 133 13 
Appleton, K., Hull 139 15 
King and Co., Hull ... ove os 125 4 
Mallinson, J., Hull ... bas ose 120 0 
Milan, F., Huddersfield ‘ wee 115 0 
Wells, G. F., Beverley sae eee 113 16 
Taylor, J., Beverley ... 4112 11 


Witty, G. S. and J., Beverley* 

* Accepted. 

Cuvrcou StretTon.—For constructing a new reservoir, 
for the Water Works Co. Mr. Cobbold, of All Stretton, 


engineer :— 
Dayiez, of Ludlow (accepted) o- £400 0 0 
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THE NEW WORKS DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


| SAB has been given, in the announce- 

ment, referred to by usin our issue of 
last week, of the new Works Department by 
the London County Council, one of the most 
important pieces of building news to digest 
that has come before the public for many 
years. 

After deciding to become their own 
builders, it was, as we have already pointed 
out, the one and only course open in order 
to make the scheme, at all workable. Experi- 
ence, and experience alone, will enable the 
public to decide whether or not the principle 
of turning a municipal body into an 
employer of labour on such a large scale as 
the carrying out of the works of the Council 
will compel is a wise one. The Press 
generally have considered the question of 
such yast importance to the ratepayers of 
London, that they have devoted much space 
Im arraying, according to the various 
shades of politics they represent, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages that will accrue 
from the adoption of the resolution of the 
General Purposes Committee by the Council. 
We cannot sympathise in any way with 
mixing up politics and questions affecting 
the local government of our Metropolis. 
If the creation of the Works Department is 
but a bait to catch the labour vote, as has 
been suggested, we most strongly deprecate 
the action of the Council. If, however, a 
genuine desire to benefit the ratepayers asa 
whole, and not as a class, influenced the 
Council, then we must heartily wish the 
venture every success, especially as we feel 
this motive was uppermost in the minds of 
the majority of the members. 

Itis well, however, to weigh this question 
quietly, with an impartial mind, and to 
reyiew the opinions that have been expressed 
by both sides, before arriving at any judg- 
ment of the wisdom of the great changes it 
involves, changes which we must venture to 
think the Council themselves have not yet 
foresesn. Little time was allowed to elapse 
from the day when it was resolved to build 
the ar isans’ dwellings at Blackwall without 
a contractor, and the day when the General 
Purposes Committee presented their report 
with the whole scheme, evidently in accord- 
ance with their views, cut and dry, for 
carrying out the Council’s work in the 
future; but it does not require a very 
experienced eye to find out that the arrange- 
ments proposed are far from complete. Take, 
for instance, the organisation of the staff: 
we are not alone in considering that the 
salary of £700 a year for the ‘‘manager of 
works and stores” is deplorably insufficient, 
and will not enable the Council to secure a 
man of sufficient /ocus standi to fill the post 
to the credit of the Council and the benefit 
of the ratepayers. Whatever the members 
themselves may think, it is this official who 
will make, or mar, the whole scheme. 
Doubtless they flatter themselves that the 
new ‘‘ Works and Stores Committee” will 
be the hand that will hold the whip and the 
reins; but how, we ask, can a body of men 
who have had no experience whatever in the 
building trade, who have but partial leisure 
and their own business to carry on—how can 
these men, with no technical knowledge, and 
varying opinions, and perhaps fads, be ex- 
pected to conduct a huge contractor’s busi- 
ness with the same exactness, the same com- 
pleteness, and with the same advantages, as 
a man who has been trained from boyhood to 


every branch of the vastly complicated call- 
ing of a builder? The London County 
Council will fail most egregiously in this 
undertaking if they do not place the chief 
officer of the new department in exactly the 
same relation with their architects and en- 
gineers as they would an outside contractor. 

The Council, it must be remembered, not 
only employ their own architect and en- 
gineer, but other professional advisers are 
from time to time called in. For example, Sir 
Benjamin Baker was consulted in reference 
to the Blackwall Tunnel; the Municipal 
Lodging-house, in Drury-lane, is in the 
hands of architects not on the staff of the 
Council; and Claybury Asylum is being 
carried out by Mr. George T. Hine. In the 
future, not only the architects and engineers 
on the staff of the Council, but also archi- 
tects and engineers in private practice, must 
come in contact with this new official. Sup- 
posing, inadvertently or otherwise, bad or 
inferior material were introduced into a 
building, who is to condemn this material ? 
Is the architect or engineer, whether on the 
staff or not, to report against a brother 
officer or against his masters, the committee ? 
Is the architect to lose all control over this 
substitute for a contractor, and is he or the 
engineer only to ‘‘ prepare plans,” and not 
be responsible in any way for the carrying 
of them out? If so, the scheme will not be 
a success ; the architect and engineer should 
certainly retain the same power of super- 
vising the work as under any contract with 
a builder. 

Again, the success of the scheme greatly 
depends upon what kind of control the com- 
mittee maintain over their paid officers. It 
will be impossible for a body, constituted as 
this committee must be, to supervise every 
detail; but unless they do, the whole re- 
sponsibility must rest with the staff. A 
contemporary argues that a committee of a 
changing elective body, composed of persons 
who, in regard to such business as that of 
building or draining works, must necessarily 
be amateurs, is not likely to show efficiency 
in the control of large, costly, and complicated 
undertakings. If it leaves everything to its 
chief officer and its departmental stafi, it 
will create a ‘‘dangerously powerful 
bureaucracy which may not always be in- 
corrupt, and which is almost certain to 
become obstructive.” If it meddles with 
details, it will reduce the departmental 
officials to abject insignificance, and will 
meet with the usual success of amateurs. 
We are also reminded that the downfall of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
caused, not by the corruption of the members 
of the Board, but by the corruption of its 
officials, and that there is hardly any line 
of business where corruption is more easy 
than in the building trade. ‘‘The Council,” 
it has been said, ‘‘in its laudable desire for 
economy, has fixed the rates of payment ona 
yery moderate scale, thus making the 
temptation all the greater.” 

Now look for a moment what is required 
of the chief officer. In return for £700 a year, 
he shall be responsible under the Works 
Oommittee for advising as to the purchase of 
stores, plant, and material ; the execution of 
all works carried out by the Works Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Council ; the employ- 
ment and supervision of all officers and 
workmen in his department or employed on 
works; the regulation and direction of all 
store-yards, depots, and workshops belonging 
to the Council. ee 

We venture to think the Council will meet 
with the same difficulties they did when they 
wanted a ‘“‘chief ” for the Parks Department. 
As they could not get a man who was fit to 
undertake the work for the money they 
offered, they did the best thing they could 
under the circumstances, by raising one of 
their own officers to the position. But in this 
case they cannot fill the post from their own 
ranks; they must go to the outside world, 


and doubtless will find hundreds willing to 
undertake the ‘‘ job,” but whether any of 
them will be more fit for a ‘‘job” than the 
post must be merely a matter of surmise. 
The Times forbearsfrom conjecturing whether 
a person endowed with these varied*aptitudes 
is likely to be secured by the Council at the 
reduced salary of £700, on which the majority 
insisted, for the committee were gracious 
enough to suggest £1,000 a year. 

It would be impossible to create an office 
more open to temptation, or, on the other 
hand, more open to false imputations, than 
this one of the Manager of Works and Stores. 
The Council should, therefore, offer a ‘‘ fair 
wage,” and not begin their new venture by 
brain-sweating, which they were warned 
against some little while ago. 

We pity this officer, who, while he is en- 
dowed with ‘‘a thorough experience of the 
purchase of materia) and plant, and the 
carrying out of large works under some well- 
known contractor,” has to submit to the 
caprices of a changing body like a committee ; 
for what may please this Council, may not 
please a Council of three or six years hence. 
He will have to be a man who, while knowing 
everything in the building trade, must haye 
no mind of his own. 

We strongly urge upon the Council the 
desirability of obtaining the very best man 
that can be got, and to pay him well for his 
work. This, we feel sure, would be an act 
of wise economy. cee 

Looking deeper into the report, it will be 
found that it is not the intention of the 
Council to invest their new officer with un- 
limited power; on the contrary, the inten- 
tion is that the power shall be vested in the 
‘«‘ Works and Stores Committee,” which is to 
carry into execution all works which the 
Council resolves to execute without the in- 
tervention of a contractor, and control the 
staff exclusively employed in connection 
with the works of construction and repair 
undertaken by them, and is to consider and 
report to the Council as to the provision of 
store-yards and workshops necessary for 
carrying out the works committed to them, 
and to control all store-yards, workshops, 
and store depots of the Council, and carry 
out the regulations of the Council as to store 
accounts, tenders for stores, and the order- 
ing, issue, and condemnation of stores. In 
addition to this, the further duties of this 
committee are that, when the Council shall 
have resolved to execute any works without 
the intervention of a contractor, and shall 
have passed the necessary estimate of the 
cost of such works, the committee shall have 
power to contract, on behalf of the Council, 
for the supply of plant and material, pro- 
vided that the amount of the contract does 
not exceed £500, and provided that no con- 
tract be entered into by the committee which 
shall cause the above estimate to be exceeded 
without the special authority of the Council, 
and provided also that no contract involving 
an expenditure of more than £100 shall be 


entered into except after public advertise- 


ment. On the motion of Mr. Westacott it 
was added that, on the completion of the 
works referred to the committee, they shall 
forthwith report to the Council that such 
works are completed, with particulars of the 
estimated and actual cost thereof. This wise 
provision was not, it must be observed, em- 
bodied in the General Purposes Committee’s 
recommendation to the Council. Further, 
separate accounts of liabilities entered into 
in connection with each work haye to be 
kept, and information of every liability 
entered into reported upon to the comp- 
troller of the Council. The committee have 
to undertake the preparation of the schedules 
and the consideration of the tenders for all 
goods supplied to the Council, and consider 
all questions as to contracts for general 
repairs. 

This committee is to consist of 15 members, 
12 elected from other committees, one from 
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remnants of yerdure-clad houses. No. 12 
represents an ‘‘ Old Parsonage Farm, EHast- 
bourne,” a greystone wall covered by thick 
clematis foliage, save an old Gothic doorway, 
at which a woman with child in her 
arms stands, every detail being rendered 
with that conscientious fidelity to nature 
and that instinctive love of the beau- 
ties of rural life which always entitle 
this lady’s work to rank as_ poetical. 
In this and an ‘‘Isle of Wight Cottage” 
(177) we see more than a close and literal 
transcript ; the work is sympathetic, as if the 
painter wanted to make us feel the true 
beauty and charm of the scene. In a 
stronger and more masculine mode of ex- 
pression, Robert W. Allan paints his grand 
‘‘Summer Day in the Highlands” (15), a 
broad valley through which a silvery rivulet 
meanders and sparkles, the hillsides wild 
and treeless, with a grey mountain in the 
distance. The warm brown and greys of the 
landscape are forcibly painted. Mr. Allan’s 
other works are a landscape in ‘“‘ Sussex” 
(79), solidly handled, with much depth of 
tone ; ‘‘ Rothenburg, Bavaria ”’ (96), vigorous 
and dark masses of foreground, and reflected 
light in the water; and a strongly-coloured 
view of ‘‘ Kirkwall Harbour ”’ (182). Several 
pleasing subjects are sont by Tom Lloyd 
—perhaps a little tame sometimes. His 
‘Sunrise on the Marsh,” cattle cross- 
ing a bridge (16), cleverly depicts the 
rising mist over the meadow. ‘‘A Breezy 
Haytime” (39) is a companion subject ; we 
haye the river bordering the hayfield, and 
the figures are pleasingly drawn. Another 
sunny landscape is 86, a cornfield, and a 
fourth is ‘‘ The Close of a Midsummer Day” 
(167); the rising mist and reflection in river 
are feelingly painted, but we like his ‘‘ Tea 
in the Garden” (21), a smaller study of 
figures and flowering plants, displaying much 
delicacy of handling and colour. Thomas M. 
Rooke is another large contributor. His 
old houses, Dinan (22), ‘‘ Knitting Women, 
Vitré” (41), ‘‘Castle of Fourgéres ” (268), 
and ‘‘Mont St. Michel” (279) are pic- 
turesque subjects drawn with the artist’s 
usual sharpness, but lacking repose in some 
cases. We admire Chas. Gregory’s ‘‘ Caude- 
bec,” a street scene, and his springlike 
** May Morning”’ (289). One of the best 
works of Albert Goodwin is ‘‘ Canterbury,” 
a bird’s-eye view of the city; another is his 
‘Oxford from Radcliffe,” a delicately and 
well-drawn view representing the quadrangle 
and the city under a veil of evening mist. 
R. Thorne Waite is prolific in landscape, 
haymaking, cornfields, and marshes are his 
subjects. Many of these exhibit breadth 
and artistic grace. ‘‘Carting Corn” is a 
large drawing of cornfield by the sea, 
a loaded waggon being full of the 
ripened grain. The horses and labourers are 
vigorous and full of life. ‘‘ Romney Marsh” 
(118) is broad, and the light and colour 
admirable. Various other sketches are ex- 
hibited on the screen, all full of true poetical 
feeling, and admirable in grouping and 
colour. Miss Clara Montalba charms by her 
beautifully soft melodies of pearly greys. 
Her Swedish sketches (29) and coast scenes 
(47), ‘‘ Karly Morning” (162), are most 
captivating colour studies. W. Eyre Walker 
(74) has a fine study of sycamores and some 
other tree studies. William Collingwood 
contributes asplendid mountain peak tipped 
by rosy light, ‘‘ Monte Rosa” (52), and other 
mountain studies of exquisite colour. Walter 
Crane sends a cleyer sketch for a decorative 
subject, ‘‘ Neptune’s Horses ” (38). 

Mr, Arthur H. Marsh (85) sends by far 
the best figure subject, ‘‘The Messenger,” 
a picture full of pathos, and of masterly 
drawing. It represents a cottage home by 
the sea. A young fisherman is knocking at 
the door, while a number of villagers, 
women and men, are standing anxiously 
in front awaiting the sad message which the 
young fisherman has brought to the hapless 


inmates. The expressions of sympathy and 
expectation are visible in the women’s faces, 
and the figure of an old fisherman keeping 
back the too-eager and gossiping friends is 
excellent. This work is given a place in the 
centre of gallery, and its merits as a com- 
position entitle it to honour. In the corner, 
EK. R. Hughes’s ‘‘The Poet Gringoire” (64) 
has also much of the pathetic in the seated 
figure of the handsome young man who has 
two children under his cloak. On the other 
end of gallery is a choice collection of 
designs of imaginative and Scriptural sub- 
jects. The principal design is ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis” (249), illustrating that noble 
ancient hymn of the Church, which is sup- 
posed to belong to the first century. The 
painter represents here in pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness the vision of the heayenly hosts, 
including the Saviour, with the Bethlehem 
shepherds rising from their slumbers below. 
The figures in the vision are not all obvious, 
and may be open to criticism, yet there is 
something grand about the conception from 
a decorative point of view. ‘‘ The Impor- 
tunate Neighbour” (250) is more repre- 
sentative of Mr. Holman Hunt’s genius; 
his interesting portraits in silver point of 
‘‘Christ Before Pilate” and ‘‘The Hid 
Treasure ” (245) are valuable examples. The 
President, Sir John Giibert, R.A., has only 
one subject (160), a fine ‘‘Study of Trees”’ 
in a forest, the trunks being vigorously 
painted in Sir John’s best manner. The 
study has an oil-like depth of tone. EH. Burne 
Jones, A.R.A., has a charming study of a 
head for ‘‘The Golden Stairs” in brown 
crayon, on the screen. Hrnest A. Water- 
house sends two or three subjects. ‘‘ Over 
the Sand-hills,”’ with its sunlit crest of hills 
and sheep, is the best. A corner picture of 
much power in drawing and colour, is 
R. Beavis’s No. 104— 
‘*Green Sussex fading into blue 
With one grey glimpse of sea.’’ 

—a fine rendering of Tennyson’s verse ; the 
oxen-drawn plough is a strong piece of 
drawing and colour. We may also notice 
J. Henry Henshall’s ‘‘ No Compromise,” Miss 
HE. Martineau’s ‘‘ Sketch of Hastings’’ (110), 
S. P. Jackson’s coast scenes (111), A. Hop- 
kins’s ‘‘Sea Study (120), Sir Oswald Brierley’s 
fine studies of marine subject and sea- 
scapes (209), and his fine Venetian subject 
(282). Birket Foster is still full of that sense 
of natural beauty and finished execution which 
delighted a past generation. His ‘‘ Bridge 
over the Cluny ” (147), ‘‘ Water Mill” (154), 
‘‘On Hambledon Common” (185), ‘‘ Near 
Bonchurch”’ (303), are delightful in drawing 
and colour. George A. Fripp sends several 
very beautiful studies of coasts. His ‘‘ Coast 
of Sark” (157) is a delightful rendering of 
stratification of rock and of luminous colour. 
Mr. Alfred W. Fripp has one fine drawing of 
the Lion Rock, Dorset (164), and Charles E. 
Fripp sevéral sketches and drawings of 
foreign subjects of interest. H.G. Glindoni 
has a large figure subject entitled ‘‘ Bil- 
leted”’ (215), aninterior of tayern in which a 
number of soldiers and drummers are seated, 
drinking and playing dice, a scarlot-coated 
captain good-humouredly chucking under 
the chin the daughter of the host, who looks 
indignant at the familiarity. E. K. John- 
son’s ‘‘ Birthday Ode” is a cleverly-drawn 
garden scene. We see also some good work 
by J. W. North (170); Edward I’. Brewtnall; 
Robert Little (143), a graceful figure-study ; 
some characteristic sketches by William 
Callow, ‘‘ Barnard Castle” (121); anda very 
clever study, ‘‘ Domestic Troubles,” by John 
Burr; and others by R. Thorne Waite, and 
pen-and-ink sketches by Du Maurier on the 


screens. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


apad second ordinary meeting for the present 
session of the Society of Architects was held 
on Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall, Picca- 


dilly, when there was a large attendance of 
members and lady visitors. Mr. William All- 
port, F.S.I., member of council, occupied the 
chair, Three nominations for membership were 
announced, and the following eleven new mem- 
bers were elected:—Frank Emley, Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, S.A.R.; William Cecil 
Jackson, Skellington, Grantham ; Jowett Ken- 
dall, Calverley-chambers, Victoria-square, Leeds; 
Edwin Fewster Waugh Liddle, 24, Collingwood- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Arthur Newsome, 
Queen’s-square, Middlesbrough ; Henry Charles 
Portsmouth, Castle-buildings, Swansea; Ernest 
Ryley, Imperial-chambers, Albert-street, Derby ; 
Lewis Frederick Shove, 49, Apsley-road, Clifton, 
Bristol ; Percy Bertram Stradwick, The Corner, 
High-street, Bromley, Kent ; Joseph Swarbrick, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 44, Brazenose-street, Man- 
chester; and Thomas George Williams, 3, 
Cable-street, Liverpool. 

The Chairman said he regretted to state that 
Mr. G. W. Usill had been unable to prepare his 
promised paper on ‘‘ Architecture and Land- 
scape Gardening ’’ owing to ill-health. Their 
energetic secretary, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, 
had, however, been good enough to come forward 
at short notice, and would give an illustrated 
lecture on 


SOME TEMPLES IN GREECE AND SICILY. 


Mr. Mippieron said he thought we were 
rather apt to overlook the claims to our attention 
of the many temples erected outside Greece, and he 
had therefore thought that an attempt to compare 
the Classic work in Greece itself with that executed 
in one of the Greek colonies, could hardly fail to 
be of interest to many, even though the materials 
for comparison had been hastily compiled. He 
proposed, therefore, to show that evening, by the 
oxy-hydrogen light, between 20 and 30 views of 
temples in Athens and Sicily, reproduced from 
photographs taken this summer by Mr. Soames, 
a London architect, and kindly placed at his 
disposal. Of the Doric temples in Greece, the 
lecturer continued, the best known are un- 
doubtedly the Theseium and the Parthenon. The 
latter has been exhaustively described already 
before this Society, in a paper read by Mr. 
Stanley Peach, on April 13, 1886, and then 
illustrated by restored plan and side elevation of 
this most refined and dignified of Doric edifices. 
It stands alone as an octastylar Doric temple, 
and this fact, neglecting its many wonderful re- 
finements, gives it a breadth which is to some 
extent lacking in the more usual hexastylar 
form. Even in its ruined state—for its one-time 
use aS a powder-magazine had a somewhat 
damaging effect upon it—it still remains as a 
wonderful monument of genius, a fit crown to 
the height of the Acropolis at Athens. Its 
beautifully delicate, graceful, yet masculine 
sculpture, has been renowned through all ages. 
The Theseium, standing in the plain close 
by, and finished as early as s.c. 465, 
is, upon the contrary, a typical and not 
an exceptional example, and serves the better 
as a type that it still remains almost perfect. 
The proportions of its order are very similar to 
those of the Parthenon, but the rake of the 
pediment is considerably greater, and its sculp- 
ture, to judge from that in the British Museum, 
is bolder and less refined. If it be in Greece, 
however, that we find the most finished examples 
of this order, it is rather in the provinces that 
we find those of greatest interest. Athens was built 
only between two great wars, and the period of 
building extends therefore over a comparatively 
short space of time. In Sicily, on the contrary, 
there are noble examples of much earlier date, 
and although it is most difficult in many instances 
to state with any degree of precision when the 
temples were erected, there yet appears to be a 
regular succession of examples from the earliest 
Doric times—in the estimation of some as early 
as 800 n.c.—until the island was ovarrun by the 
Carthaginians in z.c. 407-408. This exceedingly 
early date is given to the temple at Solunto, and, 
without accepting this to the full, it is borne out 
to some extent by the sturdiness of its propor- 
tions, by the lower third of the column being 
unfluted, by the flutes when they occur being 
sixteen in number (found in some other Sicilian 
examples also, as at Paestum and Girgenti), and 
by the very much compressed echinus to the 
capital. Upon the other hand, there are enrich- 
ments, such as the leaf and dart, carved upon 
some of the mouldings, and the spacing of the 
columns is so widely apart that two triglyphs 
appear between each pair of shafts. The 
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Temple of Neptune at_Paestum (or Poseidonia) is 
one of the best-known examples, for its shell 
remains almost intact, and it is mainly remark- 
able for its greatly projecting echinus, a 
feature which some authorities consider to be 
characteristic of provincial work, forgetting that 
such a widely different example as that at 
Solunto exists close by. The fact that, being a 
hexastylar temple, it has fourteen columns on 
each flank, is scarcely an eccentricity, seeing 
that various examples differ considerably in this 
respect. At Selinus there are the ruins of 
several great hexastylar temples, evidently de- 
stroyed by earthquake, for the columns of that 
by the seashore have fallen outwards in all four 
directions. The result of their destruction has 
been to bring the details within easy reach of 
inspection, and the great capitals, with flat 
and widely-projecting hyperbolic echinus, can 
readily be examined. The triglyphs, too, show 
an appreciation of the values of small refine- 
ments which is worth notice, in the wave form 
of the terminal stops to the sinkings; and the 
sculpture, ascribed to any date between 628 and 
450 B.c., is worth comparing in its early vigour 
with that upon the Parthenon. At Lepanto, 
there remains the shell of an unfinished temple, 
having no cella, authorities differing so widely as 
to the time of its erection as to name the date of 
its relinquishment as either 580 or 609 B.c. 
Its heavy proportions (for the entablature is half 
as high as the columns) seem to bear out the 
contention for the earlier date ; but the historical 
events would rather lead us to believe that the 
latter was the more likely. It will be noticed 
that there is no stylobate, its place being taken 
by a flat circular drum of stone at the base of 
each column, somewhat larger in diameter than 
the column itself. That the columns were not 
fluted was possibly due to the fact of the work 
being unfinished ; but the evidence in support of 
the contention that flutes were commonly 
cut i sitw is scarcely complete, and there is 
distinct proof that the contrary sometimes 
obtained. This is afforded by an unfinished 
capital intended for the Temple of Concord at 
Girgenti (Agrigentum), where the shallow sink- 
ings for the flutes can be distinctly seen. The 
shell of this temple still exists, and the semi- 
circular arches in the side walls of the cella will 
be noticed with interest. 

There are other temples at Girgenti, each of 
interest—that of Juno for its great massiveness, 
and that of Castor and Pollux for its many 
unusual points of detail. The stops to the flutes 
appear rather as festoons below the echinus, 
which latter is deep, and with comparatively 
little projection, The leaf and dart again 
appears carved upon the bed-moulding to the 
cornice, and the topmost member of the pediment 
cornice is the ogee in place of the usual ovalo, 
with a very small carved bead above it to divide 
it from its fillet—an exceedingly beautiful and 
rare combination. The Doric order was un- 
doubtedly the favourite of the Greeks, and was 
employed by them, both at home and in their 
colonies, in all their more majestic buildings. It 
was to the Ionic, however, that they turned 
whenever they desired a gem of more than usual 
elegance ; and it is well to bear in mind that at 
Athens, at least, the two orders were employed 
contemporaneously. It is there, too, that the 
two most perfect Ionic works are to be found—a 
third, the Temple on the Ilyssus in the plains, 
having existed also so recently as to be fully 
described in Stuart’s book. Of the two existing 
examples, the earlier is that known as the Temple 
of Wingless Victory, existing in Stuart’s 
time only in scattered fragments, since pieced 
together by Rosso Schubert, and re-erected 
on its original site just without the Propylea 
of the Acropolis, It is so beautiful, and so little 
known, that a few words of description may not 
be out of place. It is quite small, measuring but 
28ft. by 17ft. externally, stands upon a stylobate 
of three steps, is tetrastylar and amphi-prostylar. 
The base consists of a narrow roll, a side shallow 
cavetto, and another deeper roll above, each 
member separated from the next by a fillet, and 
the upper roll richly fluted, and this base is 
carried round the cella, as well as being used to 
the columns. The columns themselves are of the 
usual Ionic form, and the volute of the capital 
drops far below the level of the fillet, which 
separates capital from column, being generally 
deep in character. Round the cella three plain 
off-sets lead to an abacus, similar to the very 
slight one over the capitals. Above, the archi- 
trave is in three stages, and this is surmounted 


by a sculptured frieze, only part of which has 
been found, all superincumbent work being 
missing. The other Athenian example of an 
Ionic temple, the Erechtheium, is much better 
known. This triple temple was erected within the 
walls of the Acropolis, and is generally ascribed 
to so late a date as about 450 z.c., a former temple 
upon the same site having been destroyed a few 
yearsearlier. Asthe Parthenon hasbeen generally 
considered to be the greatest example of Doric, 
so has the Erechtheium of the Ionic. It exhibits 
more variety of outline than, perhaps, any other 
Grecian building, with ample carved enrichment 
placed exactly where it would be most effective. 
No sculpture is more beautiful than that of the 
caryatid figures to the altar-portico ; no carving 
is more exquisite than the honeysuckle orna- 
ment upon the frieze of the largest Ionic build- 
ing, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The 
remains are fragmentary, and but recently dis- 
covered; but those which are in the British 
Museum are of wonderful beauty. The great 
Ionic capitals show how even this enriched order 
is capable of being treated so as to express 
majesty, and may be well compared with the 
rich Corinthian capital, destitute of volutes, from 
the same building, while the carver and the 
sculptor will find there many a model worthy 
of protracted study. 

Mr. Gzorcs Barnzs proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Middleton. This was seconded by Pro- 
fessor Hzunry ApAms, who observed that their 
versatile secretary had shown them that neither 
in Athens nor in Sicily could modern conditions 
of building operations have prevailed when these 
temples were erected. There was manifestly no 
working by piece, no penal clauses limiting the 
time for completion, and no clients desirous of 
obtaining a building for half its proper cost. 

Mr. Freperick Jounson, formerly a judge in 
Jamaica, supported the vote of thanks, remark- 
ing that to those accustomed only to the modern 
reproductions of Greek art, such as was seen at 
St. Pancras Church, Euston-road, these photo- 
graphic views came as a pleasant surprise, while 
the Society was to be congratulated on having a 
secretary who could without warning put the 
points before them in so clear and graphic a 
manner. The vote was heartily accorded, and 
duly acknowledged. 

<a —______ 


THE L.C.C. AND THE ALBERT PALACE. 


HE future maintenance of the Albert Palace 

at Battersea as a free place of recreation 

is assured, the London County Council having 

agreed at their meeting on Tuesday to apply to 

Parliament for power to accept the palace pro- 

vided the freehold of the building and grounds 
is handed over to them free of expense. 

The matter came before the County Council in 
the form of a report from the General Purposes 
Committee, who submitted the conclusions at 
which they had arrived with reference to the 
acquisition of the palace and grounds as a place 
of recreation for the public. The Vestry of 
Battersea had passed a resolution agreeing to 
contribute the sum of £5,000 towards the purchase 
of the building on the following conditions ;— 
(1) That the Council should contribute not less 
than £5,000, and should maintain the whole of 
the premises free of cost so far as the vestry was 
concerned; (2) that the amount necessary to 
complete the purchase and pay costs should be 
contributed by either public or private sub- 
scription. The committee had also been in- 
formed that, in addition to the £5,000 offered by 
the vestry, a most generous offer, first of £10,000, 
and afterwards of an additional £3,000, had been 
made by Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, the pro- 
prietor of the Echo, the Weekly Times and Echo, the 
Buripine News, and other journals, making alto- 
gether £18,000 towardsthe purchase-money, They 
had further been given to understand that, pro- 
vided the Council would undertake to maintain 
the palace, efforts would be made to raise by 
public or private subscription the remainder of 
the sum required to complete the purchase, and 
to put the building into a fair state of repair. 
They thought such an opportunity of securing 
for the people of London a building like the 
Albert Palace should not be lost. Should the 
Council decide to accept the charge of the 
palace and grounds, they were of opinion that 
they could be more economically managed and 
maintained as part of Battersea Park. They 
had had a report on this basis from the architect 
of the Council, and his estimate was £4,700. 
For the information of the Council, they gave 


the following particulars with regard to the 
palace. The cost of the building was, they 
understood, over £100,000, apart from the value 
of the site. Including Connaught Hall, it 
covered three acres of ground. The building 
was divided into two portions, one, on the 
north, of iron and glass after the manner 
of the Crystal Palace ; the other, on the south, of 
brick and quarried stone. The organ in the 
palace was considered to be the largest and finest 
in England, and cost £5,000. There was also a 
large picture gallery specially built for the pur- 
pose. The committee recommended: ‘‘ That, 
subject to the Albert Palace, together with the 
grounds attached thereto, being handed over to 
the Council free of expense and in good repair, 
the Council do apply to Parliament in the 
next Session for power to accept the gift, 
and to manage and maintain the palace and 
grounds as a place of recreation for the public.” 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., explained that the 
palace cost about £100,000, and was within a 
few feet of Battersea Park, with which it could 
be connected by an underground passage. Seeing 
that the vestry had contributed £5,000 and Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, after giving £10,000, an ad- 
ditional £3,000, and since last week a further 
sum of £2,000, making £15,000 in all, the 
Council ought surely to undertake the cost of 
maintenance. As to what they would do with 
the palace, it would become, practically speaking, 
a winter-garden, a palace of physical recreation, 
a small park with a roof. He wanted this palace 
as a rendezyous for ’Arry and ’Arriet ag 
a counter-attraction to the public-house, 
the low beershop, and many other things which 
were demoralising to the labouring poor. 
After a long discussion, during which the 
recommendation of the committee was con- © 
siderably amended, it was ultimately adopted in 
the following form :—‘‘Subject to the freehold 
of Albert Palace and the ground attached thereto 
and the organ contained therein being acquired 
and handed over to the Council free of expense 
and any encumbrance and the building in good 
repair, the Council shall apply to Parliament in 
the next Session for power to accept the gift and 
manage and maintain the palace and ground as 
a place of recreation for the public ; that pro- 
vision be made in the Bill that the Council shall 
be free from the payment of local rates in respect 
of the Albert Palace and ground, and with power 
to the Council te make from time to time such 
reasonable charges for admission on such occa- 
sions as the Council shall think fit, with power 
to let all or part at a rental from time to time.”’ 


ee De 


THEATRES.— XIII. 
By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A. 

N° review of the opinions of experts upon 

theatre panics would be complete without 
a full reference to Sir Eyre M. Shaw’s views on 
the subject. Speaking especially of staircases, 
which is the point we must still further consider 
in this chapter, he says: ‘‘ The auditorium proper 
cannot itself be subdivided, but the audience can 
be, and each portion ought to have a separate 
place for entrance and exit according to price, so 
that, in case of an alarm, or of anything happen- 
ing which would require a sudden clearing of any 
part, there would be no obstruction at the imme- 
diate point of exit from the seats. It would be 
desirable that each portion of the audience should 
leave the building altogether by different pas- 
sages, stairs, and doors, but this 1s not absolutely 
necessary for safety. If the several portions can 
leave their seats without obstruction, they may, 
without much danger, be allowed to join at some 
little distance; but in this case they should not be 
allowed to meet in a common passage either end 
on, or, if it can be avoided, even at right angles. 
It is much safer for the two streams to take the 
general direction of the common passage before 
they enter it.”’ 

The views of the L C.C. as expressed in their 
tenth regulation differ somewhat from this, for 
therein two separate exits are demanded for every 
division of the audience, as already explained in 
a former chapter. 

The London County Council’s regulations 
require that staircases ‘‘ shall be supported and 
inclosed upon all sides by brick walls not less 
than 9in. thick, to be carried down to the level of 
the footings.” The actual wording in the pre- 
sent issue of the regulations is footways, but this 
is evidently a misprint. Mr. Nevill took great 
exception to a similar rule of the late Metro- 
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88. Lead pads to wall hooks :— 


# Where pipes are fixe 
lead is to be placed between the pipe and the 


hook, and care is to be‘taken that the hook is not 
driven in so tight as to injure or contract the 
pipe. 
89. Direction and inclination of pipes :— 

All pipes to be laid to the direction and with 


the falls required, and all the falls are to be in 
the direction of the flow. 


90. Bottom length of vertical pipe :— 


The bottom lengths of all;vertical pipes are not 
to be fixed until the work above them is com- 
pleted, in order that all obstructions may be 
detected and removed before they are fixed. 


BENDS. 
91. Radius of bends :— 

All bends to have wide sweeps, and the bore 
of the pipe to be kept full size throughout, and 
the lead of equal thickness. Dummies, and not 


bobbins and followers, to be used where possible 
in forming bends. 


SOIL- PIPES. 
92. Size of soil-pipes :— 


Table of conditions under which 3tin. or 4in. 
soil-pipes should be used* :— 


Pp 


os 1 O et ° 5 
° ro) : a8 Bea 
af . Ee | 2.ioee | fae 
ae yes we (SEB) Sh | S30 
=p APS gy |STAl G20) age 
35 deg Bq |Gio| wm 5 | word 
he Be a> |Fa2] Soa | Sea 

A 5 a} jee EP as fe 
3zin. |Not exceeding 4/Anti D |23in. Under |Under 
tiers of single) trap. 50ft. 75ft 
; closets. 
Ditto|Not exceeding 2/Ditto 2}in. |Ditto {Ditto 
tiers of double 
‘ closets. 
4in, [Exceeding 4|Ditto 3in Above |Above 
tiers of single 50ft. 75ft. 
; closets. 
Ditto|Exceeding 2! Ditto 3in. (Ditto (Ditto 
tiers of double) 
; closets. | 
Ditto Exceeding *\Round(3in. |Ditto (Ditte 
tiers of single| trap or 
closets, any trap 
other 
than anti 
D trap 


* For buildings of 


reat height, I should : 
that the height sh ould g should recommen’ 


hat t at be divided into sections, each 
division otenpay | not more than four tiers of closets, 
and each division being fitted with a separate soil-pipe. 
This would prevent the traps of the lower closets being 
siphoned out by the momentum of the discharge from the 
top closet. This momentum would be very great ina 
building of eight or ten stories. In this arrangement the 
soil-pipes of the lower closets would act as the vent-pipe 
of the upper closets (See Fig. 18.), or separate vents 
might be provided for each so1l-pipe. 


93. Weight of lead soil-pipes : — 


The soil-pipes, unless otherwise specified, t 
be of 8Ib. lead. : ay 


94. Soil pipe inside of houset :— 


: ee fixed inside the house to be of 10]b. 
ead. 


95. Curved pipe at foot of soil-pipe :— 


At foot of soil-pipe put a curved pipe next 


Me 1. channel in inspection chamber (see 


WASTE-PIPES. 


d with hooks a piece of | 96- Direction of waste-pipes and bends to do. :— 


Waste-pipes from all flushing-tanks and sinks, 


FIG.78 


baths, &c., to be carried downwards in as direct a 
line as possible to gullies, drains, &c., and all 
necessary bends to be as easy as possible. 


97. Wastes and traps of equal diameter :— 
The wastes and traps of laboratory basins to be 


FIG .A&G 

of one diameter—viz., 

branch wastes.. 

98. Waste-pipes to discharge vertically into 
trap :— 

All waste-pipes from flushing cisterns, sinks, 
baths, &c., to discharge vertically over the 
standing water in the gully. 

99. Waste.pipes connected with gully :— 

All waste-pipes from sinks, baths, &c., unless 
otherwise specified, to be fixed at foot into 
socket of oblique arm of gully. 


ltin. traps and l}in. 


100. Pipes discharging into heads :— 
Waste-pipes discharging into open heads to be 


carried within lin. of the bottom of the head 
(see Fig. 20), and to discharge vertically into the 
pipe. 
101. Wastes entering traps 
water :— 
All waste-pipes to enter traps above the level 
of the standing water. 


102. Bath waste :— 


Put 2in. lead waste for bath. 
OR. Put to Bath a 3in. lead waste. * 


above standing 


+ Soil-pipes should not be fixed insi 
t is absolutely unavoidable. MY ere eae 


* This should be used only to baths which have a corr 
spondingly large outlet. + 


EXTENSION OF THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE, 


4 Re designs of a new building intended as 
the first of a series of additions to the 
Public Record Office have just been prepared by 
the permarent staff of H.M. Office of Works, 
under the direction of Mr. John Taylor, 
F.R.L.B.A., surveyor of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings in London. The founda- 
tions will be completed in a few days, and 
tenders are now invited for the superstructure. 
The foundations are of Portland cement and 
gault bricks, In digging, the workmen came 
across several pieces of old pottery, which have 
been lodged at the Office of Works. The main, 
er Chancery-lane, front of the building will be 
Gothic in style, and faced with Portland stone 
and Kentish rag, harmonising with the existing 
building by Sir James Pennethorne. A second 
block to be built three years later will involve 
the demolition of Rolls House and connect 
the structure now in hand with the por- 
tion built some years ago. Subsequently, a 
third block will be constructed on the south 
side extending towards Fetter-lane, and the 
whole range of buildings will then form a 
quadrangle 40ft. wide. A considerable space 
will be left open at each end of the building. 
An arched roadway will give entrance from 
Chancery-lane to the quadrangle and thence to 
Fetter-lane. The north wing of the Record 
Office will be carried upon arches over-the Rolls 
Chapel, and the shell of that 13th-century build- 
ing, with its interesting monuments and its rich 
stained glass, will thus be preserved, and possibly 
utilised for the exhibition of some of the most 
remarkable documents in the possession of the 
Record Office. Rolls House will be taken down 
to make way for the north wing of the depart- 
ment; but a fireplace, some cornices, and the 
memorial standing in the wall over the seat 
formerly occupied by the Master of the Roils 
when the building was devoted to legal purposes 
will be removed and preserved. The block now 
being built will cover a site 225ft. long and 65ft. 
wide in its broadest part, and consist of a base- 
ment and three lofty floors. The northern 
portion of the new building will be used for the 
reception of records and State papers, the 
southern part being reserved for the officers of 
the department. Elaborate precautions are being 
taken against fire, and the building will be as 
nearly aa possible of fireproof construction. The 
flooring will be fireproof; iron and stone are to 
be used for the staircases; the windows are to 
have stone mullions and iron lights, and the roof 
will be exclusively iron. There will be exceed- 
ingly little wood of any kind in the building. 
The repositories, entered in every case through 
iron doors, are to be about 17ft. by 24ft., and 
paved, for the better preservation of the papers, 
with oak blocks, closely sealed upon the con- 
crete floor. Hydrants and other necessary 
appliances for fire extinction will be provided on 
each floor, and fireplaces will be erected only in 
the rooms of the officials; but the southern 
division of the building containing these apart- 
ments will be shut off from the other portion by 
iron doors. The remainder of the rooms will be 
heated by hot water obtained from boilers in 
the basement. Electricity will be the sole 
illuminant, gas not being introduced into any 
part of the building. 


OS crn 9 ———_—_—_— 


On Saturday, the consecration of the new chancel 
which has been added to the Gravesend awa 
church at a cost of £1,200 was performed by the 
Bishop of Rochester. The church was licensed for 
Divine service in 1497, and consecrated by Bishop 
Fisher in 1510. 


Major-General Hutchinson, inspector of rail- 
ways, was engaged during the whole of Friday 
inspecting the deviation railway No. 5 (Liverpool 
and Manchester), between Flixton and Urmston, 
accompanied by Mr. W. G. Scott, engineer of the 
Cheshire Lines Committee ; Mr. E. Leader Williams, 
chief engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany, and the members of their respective staffs. 


The fresh works added to the Museum of the 
Luxembourg on its reopenirg include M. Detaille’s 
‘¢ Reddition de Huningue,’? Paul Baudry’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait de Peyrat ” and ‘“‘ La Vérité’’; Meissonier’s 
‘T,"Attente”’ and ‘‘ Jeune Femme Chantant,”’ left 
to the Luxembourg by the artist himself; a land- 
scape by Pelouse, M. Carriére’s ‘‘ Maternité,” a 
‘¢ Jeune Fille au Piano,’”’ by M. Renoir; M. Bes- 
nard’s ‘* La Femme qui se Chauffe,” and M. Fantin- 
Latour’s ‘‘Un Atelier aux Batignolles,’’ with 
portraits of Manet and Zola, 
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Our Illustrations, 


= 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tuts school owes its origin to the founder, Mr. 
William Ward, of Brixton, who died in October, 
1881, leaving the sum of £20,000 to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London ‘for the purposes of 
establishing a high school for girls to correspond 
with the City of London School for Boys; the 
school to be built upon land belonging to the 
Corporation at the time of the bequest. Consider- 
able difficulty arose in obtaining a suitable site to 
answer this condition, but finally the Court of 
Common Council, upon the recommendation of 
the City Lands Committee, decided upon the 
site on which the new building is now being 
‘constructed, and situated on the east side of the 
middle road, not yet named, between the Victoria 
Embankment roadway and Tudor- street, and 
adjoins on the southern side the Guildhall School 
of Music. The site, which has an estimated market 
value of £10,000, has a frontage of 71ft. Gin. 
and a depth of 51ft. 6in. , giving an area of 
3,683ft. superficial. Owing to the nature of the 
ground it has been necessary to go down to a 
depth of 26ft. to obtain a solid foundation; the 
concrete is to be of Portland cement, and the 
brickwork of the basement will be carried up in 
cement. On the basement floor, the ceiling of 
which will be 3ft. above the level of the pave- 
ment of the street, will be placed the cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and recreation room, as well as 
boiler-room, &c. On the ground floor there will 
be an entrance-hall, the lady principal’s room, 
the secretary's office, and two class-rooms. The 
two floors above will have five class-rooms each, 
and on the third floor four class-rooms, each floor 
with a small lavatory and w.c. The rooms on 
the third floor will be provided with sound-proof 
doors of communication, enabling two or more 
rooms to be used together at once. On the fourth 
floor is arranged a luncheon-room, 70ft. by 
28ft. Gin,, and 16ft. high, with kitchen, &c. On 
the attic floor will be rooms for the housekeeper. 
A small lift will be provided for raising coals. 
The class-rooms will be 22ft. by 17ft., with two 
smaller rooms, 16ft. Gin. by 13ft. 6in., "the height 
13ft. in the clear. The floors will be cf Homan 
and Rodgers’ fireproof construction, with boards 
and joists over. The basement floor will be of 
asphalte on concrete. The warming will be by 
means of Boyd's ventilating stoves and hot-water 
radiators, fresh air being introduced to them ; the 
extraction of vitiated air will be effected by valves 
opening into channels over the corridors, which 
will be connected with a shaft in communication 
with the furnace. The elevation tothe street will be 
in the Anglo-Italian style ; the material Portland 


stone. The stairs will be wholly of oak. The 
architect is Mr. Andrew Murray (the City Sur- 
veyor); the builders are Messrs. Atherton and 
Latta. Accommodation is provided for 400 
scholars at a cost of £16,000 for the fabric and a 
further £2,000 for the furnishing. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 
(For description, see page 789.) 
COTTAGES, LONGFORD, KENT. 


Turse cottages have been erected for Mrs. Tap- 
ping, at Longford, Kent, facing the main road 
from Sevenoaks to London, by Mr. Edward Bevan, 
builder, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomas Potter, of Sevenoaks. ‘The 
materials used are, viz., for walls, good sound 
bricks, with light red facings, a slightly darker 
red tile for the ‘weathertiling, and brown tiles for 
the roof, all supplied from the Dunton Green 
Brickyard, close to the site, 


HOUSE AT WEYBRIDGE. 


Tuts house was erected last year on the banks o 
the Wey, from the designs of Mr. J. Steward 
Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., at a cost of about £1,500. 
The materials are red brick and Broseley tiles. 
The cornice outside is of wood. The dining- 
room walls are panelled up to the ceiling. The 
work was extremely well carried out by the con- 
tractor, Mr, Albert Monk, of Lower Edmonton. 


NEW HOUSE NEAR WINDSOR FOR THE DUKE OF 
SUTHERLAND 


Tuts house is now ir course of ection on a site 
abutting on the river between Windsor and 
Maidenhead. The materials used externally are 
red bricks and Winsley Ground stone, with carved 
brickwork at the bays, and porch in main front. 
The roofs will be of brindled tiles, supplied from 
the duke’s tilery at Blurton, The interior of the 
hall will be panelled from floor to ceiling, and 
the dining-room will likewise have high panelled 
dado and ingle nook. All the ceilings of principal 
rooms are treated in simple manner of Hliza- 
bethan panelling and enrichment, The other 
portions of the house do not require description. 
The builder is Mr. C. F. Kearley, of Uxbridge 
and Kensington. The sanitary and hot- water 
work will be executed by Messrs. Bolding, and 
the whole will be carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. F. Lovell- 
Lee, of 14, Gray’s Inn-square, for the sum of 
£4,613. 
OLD HOUSE, ROUEN. 


Tuts is a good specimen of the old time domestic 
architecture to be met with all over N ormandy. 
It is situated in a narrow street just outside the 
Booksellers’ Court, which leads to the north 
porch of the Cathedral, and either formed part of 
the collegiate buildings or has been built on the 
site of them, and probably with their materials. 
Indications of pointed arches, now walled up to 
meet present necessities, may be seen in more 
than one place. Our illustrations are from 
original photographs kindly contributed by Com- 
mander Gladstone. 


SOUTH PORCH OF ST. GILLES, CAEN. 


Ir is somewhere stated that the Church of St. 
Gilles was originally founded by Wiliam and 
Matilda as a mortuary for the poor. If this be 
so no part of the original structure remains, and 
the porch shown in the picture is late fifteenth- 
century work. The church, as may Clearly be 
seen, is disused, and more or less inruins. The 
porch and its surroundings form a picturesque 
bit, heightened by the grass and wild flowers 
growing - out of the crevices of the masonry. The 
church is situated close to the Abbaye aux 
Dames, which it faces. 


HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES, KEIGHLEY. 


Tus design was submitted in open competition, 
there being thirty competitors, and was placed 
second, receiving the first premium. ‘The build- 
ings are designed to accommodate thirty patients, 
divided over three pavilions, both sexes being 
equally provided for in each block. The adminis- 
trative block provides for matron, doctor, six 
nurses, caretaker, &c., and the laundry block 
includes a two-stalled stable and ambulance, and 
near to, but isolated, is placed the mortuary. The 
entrance to the site is at the highest point, and the 
several buildings have been disposed so as to take 
advantage of the natural levels of the ground, 

which is situated on the side of a hill, and at the 
same time to be easily worked from the adminis. 
trative blocks. 


of by subsoil irrigation cn the Corporation land 
adjoining. Messrs. Marshall and Dick are the 
architects. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN, OLD FISH- 
STREET, WITH §8T. GREGORY-BY- 8ST. PAUL. 


Turs parish church, which was rebuilt by Wren 
after the Great Fire of 1666, stood at the corner 
of Old Change and K nightrider- -street. The 
name of Old Fish-street appears to have become 
obsolete, In the autumn of 1886 the church was 
again attacked by fire, which destroyed the roof, 
galleries, and internal fittings, leaving the ex- 
ternal walls, which, being very substantially 
built of brick, faced ‘with stone ashlar, remained 
comparatively uninjured till October last, when 
the work of demolishing the roofless and dis- 
mantled church was commenced, the site having 
been let on building lease by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The sketch shows the building 
ag it stood in 1891. The tower stood at the north- 
west angle, and could be well seen from Lambeth- 
hill. The east front (towards Old Change) had 
three windows (the centre one blank) and an 
entrance-door, all similar to those on the south 
side, The church contained a monument to the 
Rev. R. H. Barham, author of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’’ and Canon of St. Paul’s, who was 
rector of the parish from 1824 to 1845; also a 
curious brass tablet, dated 1586, with the figure 
of a man and the following lines in black 
letter :— 
“Tn God the Lord put all your truste, 

Repente your formar wicked waies, 

Flizabethe, our Queene most juste ; 

Bless her, O Lord, in all her daies. 

So Lord, encrease good councelers 

And preachers of his holie worde, 

Mislike all papistes desiers, 

O Lord, cut them off with thy sworde. 

How small soever the gift shall be, 

Thank God for him who gaye it thee: 

IIL penie loaves to IIL poor foulkes, 

Geve every Sabbath day for aye.” 
Both these monuments were fortunately saved 
from the ruins in 1886, and I am informed by the 
Rev. EH. Hoskins, rector of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, will be eventually placed in his church, 
with which parish St. Mary Magdalen is now 
united. Milizia, in his ‘Lives of Architects,” 
saya: ‘‘It haga nave and two aisles, and is 60ft. 
long, 48ft. wide, and 30ft. high. It is well-pro- 
portioned, and lighted by circular-headed 
windows.’’—CLArkz ASHWORTH. 


ST. GREGORY-BY-ST. PAUL. 


Uvon the south-west side of Old St. Paul's 
Cathedral stood the parish church of St. Gregory, 
over which was the Lollards’ Tower—‘‘ infamous, 
like its namesake at Lambeth, for the ill-treat- 
ment of so-called heretics.’ The church and 
tower are shown in the accompanying sketch, 
from a wood engraving of Old St. Paul’s by 
Hollar, who was buried in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. The exact site is marked by the 
present statue of Queen Anne, as will be seen by 
reference to the sketch plan, taken from Timbs’ 
‘‘Quriosities of London,’’ The church was not 
rebuilt after the Great Fire, the parish being 
united with St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish- street. 
—CLARKE ASHWORTH. 


——————— or Ce _— 


CHIPS 


Mr. Francis Braid, ten sanitary inspector, 
burgh engineer’s department, Edinburgh, has re- 
ceived the appointment of sanitary inspector for 
the burgh of Kirkcaldy. 


Plans have been prepared for the rebuilding of 
the Metropolitan Opera - house at New York, 
recently Gestroyed by fire, and it is hoped that the 
new edifice will be ready for the season 1893-4, 


A feature of the forthcoming winter exhibition at 
the Royal Academy will be a selection from the 
water-colour drawings and designs of the late 
Marchioness of Waterford, includin g some of those 
exhibited last summer at the residence of Harl 
Brownlow, 3, Carlton Houss-terrace. 


At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, Major Temple , drew attention to the new 
field of exploration offered by the caves of Burmah, 
which are rich in wooden carvings, glazed tiles, and 
images as well as tablets in terracotta, marble, 
alabaster, and other materials. These relics illus- 
trate the ancient and modern phases of Buddhist 
worship. 

The corner-stone of a new parochial hall for All 
Saints’, Paddock, near Huddersfield, was laid on 
Saturday. The new hall will be Late Gothic in 
style, and is being erected from plans by Alderman 
Stocks, architect. The cost is expected, with fur- 


The drainage would be disposed } nishings, to be : £2,000, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


] Sheews a bath-house to a polytechnic institute, 

and back again to baths, What will be 
the next move of this very volatile Brixton 
building ? 


The new Tate Gallery will be placed upon the 
site, or a portion of the site, of Millbank Peni- 
tentiary. According to a statement made by 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., two-and-a-half acres 
will be devoted to the picture gallery. Another 
portion of the Millbank site is to be utilised for 
the purpose of new barracks, a portion of the 
barracks behind the National Gallery being then 
moved to Millbank, thus leaving room for an 
extension of the National Gallery. This latter 
building, therefore, is destined to become greatly 
enlarged when the National Portrait Gallery is 
completed, and the contemplated further exten- 
sion carried out. As to the remaining portion 
of the Millbank site, it has been offered to the 
London County Council, between whom and the 
Government negotiations are now pending. 


In receiving a deputation of the unemployed 
on Monday last, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gave an 
interesting 7¢swmé of the expenditures now being 
made by the Government in public works. There 
is the third new post-office, larger than any of 
the other buildings, now being erected ata cost 
of £200,000; and a new story on the old post- 
office is costing £25,000; while in Clerkenwell 
there is in course of construction a new parcel- 
office at a cost of £75,000. On the Admiralty 
extension £300,000 is to be expended; on an 
enlargement of the Patent Office and Record 
Office, £125,000 and £70,000 respectively. In 
addition, there are numerous minor works in 
progress. The deputation of the unemployed 
received a very considerate hearing from Mr. 
Shaw- Lefevre, who stated that he would endea- 
vour to expedite new works immediately contem- 
plated by the Government. 


I fear that the increase of building works is 
not likely to remedy matters very much, it being 
shown that the depression and distress is less in 
the building trade than other industries. Ship- 
building is again reported in a depressed state, 
men from more yards being discharged on 
account of slackness of work. 


“‘Cut-and-cover-in ” puzzled us the other day. 
The originators of the term would seem to wish 
to be understood to mean thereby the excavation 
of a cutting in which the tube of a tunnel is con- 
structed, the earth being subsequently filled in 
and rammed. 


__ A very sensible suggestion has been made that, 
if instead of large sums of money being annually 
expended in promoting Channel tunnel and brid ge 
schemes that have no chance of getting through 
Parliament, a small amount were devoted to the 


purposes of harbour improvements at Calais, the | P 


Channel passage in rough weather would be 
rendered less fruitful of discomfort to passengers 
who are not the best of sailors. There are two 
Bills for tunnelling or bridging the Straits to be 
laid before Parliament next session, 


When the ‘‘ House”? meets, by the bye, it 
will not know itself. In preparation for the 
opening of Parliament, I understand that the 
Office of Works has pushed forward and com- 
pleted sundry alterations in the two chambers. 
The House of Lords has been’ thoroughly re- 
decorated, and the celebrated frescoes are being 
touched-up by Mr. Cope, R.A. No structural 
alterations have been effected in the House of 
Commons, but alarge expenditure has been made 
on the lobbies, a new refreshment bar havin g been 
fitted up in the central hall on the site of the post- 
office. <A lift for ladies from the Speaker’s-yard 
into the corridor leading to the ladies’ gallery is 
included in the improvements. 


Among the mottoes of the competitors in the 
competition for the new Government buildings at 
Victoria, B.C., as printed in the Victoria Daily 
Colonist, I see ‘'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.’”? If we 
continue to be Americanised in competition 
mottoes as in matters, we may expect in the 
competitions of the near future, ‘‘ Knocked ’em 
in the Old Kent-road” and ‘‘Up I Come with 
My Little Lot ’’—very suitable the latter. 


In his ‘‘Fortunatus the Pessimist,’’ recently 


published by Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. Alfred 
Austin alludes to the ‘‘ dim religious light ” in— 


‘* Cathedrals where unfaltering twilight dwells, 
Subduing souls to sympathy and prayer.” 


It was perhaps a good instance of the truth of 
the position that over-refining of works and 
essays may take away much of their freshness, 
that it happened that a hurriedly prepared paper 
by Mr. Middleton on ‘‘ Some Temples in Greece 
and Sicily ’’ should prove most delightful hear- 
ing. Mr. G. W. Usill being unable to read his 
paper on ‘‘Levelling and Contouring,” Mr. 
Middleton at short notice was fortunately able to 
fillthe threatened gap. I was sorry when the 
lecture came to an end, as with excellent lime- 
light views of grand old buildings, and the 
pleasant discourse thereon, one could have desired 
its extension to double the length. I always 
come away from a lecture on Classical architec- 
ture with a strengthened opinion that it has been 
left for a nineteenth century of supposed en- 
lightenment to-crystallise ‘‘ orders” out of the 
architectural remains of Greece and Rome. 


Herr Schwerzech, a young sculptor of Vienna, 
has discovered that a small torso among the 
Parthenon fragments in the British Museum 
does not pertain to the piece of sculpture 
commonly imagined, but forms part of the boy 
who stands leaning against the statue of 
Leucothes in the west pediment. Ultimately, 
perhaps, the true nature of all the Parthenon 
fragments at the museum may be determined. 
One Museum mason has succeeded in properly 
locating nineteen fragments. 


A paragraph in the last Athenewm is 30 much 
to the point, that I reproduce it completely in 
these pages:—‘‘ A startling appeal for £20,000 
is now being made by the Chapter of Lichfield 
for what they are pleased to call ‘the needful 
reparation’ of their cathedral church, As this 
scheme includes the entire renewing of the roof 
upon what the architects believe to have been 
the 13th century lines, while the present roofs 
are thoroughly sound and excellent of their kind, 
we are astonished at the audacity of the lan- 
guage which the Chapter have sanctioned. The 
roofs and other parts of the church that it is now 
proposed to sweep away are chiefly due to the 
energy and skill of the great bishop of the 
Restoration period—Bishop Hacket. It is a 
monstrous thing to try to blot out this page of 
history as told in the fabric of Lichfield Minster.” 


So I think. The use of the term ‘‘ needful 
reparation”’ is deceiving. Surely the idea of 
restoration back to a certain date has been long 
relegated to the past, along with other barbarous 
notions! We have advanced further than this, 
and are surprised that cathedral chapters or 
architects can be found to advocate such a plan. 
I trust that wide notice will be taken of this pro- 
osed ‘‘needful reparation’? of old Lichfield 
Cathedral. As the Atheneum says, it is monstrous. 


Winter gardens are most excellent institutions, 
and I am glad to see that the Brighton Corpora- 
tion propose to erect such a building. In this 
climate, with its damp, cold, winter days and 
purely theoretical springtime, it is something for 
the people to be able to repair to some cheerful 
shelter, suchas that afforded by winter gardens. 
Iron and glass being cheap in these days, there 
should be no excuse for seeing so few buildings 
of this class. That they are a source of great 
pleasure may be taken as certain, when we reflect 
that most men who build large mansions nowa- 
days include a spacious winter garden. There 
shouldbe more in London, and one at least in 
every town. Iam glad to see that the County 
Council are taking over the Albert Palace for the 
use of the people. As the building has been 
generously oftered to the Council if they will look 
after its maintenance and management, there 
should be no other course than that of accepting 
it. It will be a welcome resort for the inhabit- 
ants of Battersea. Similar institutions in other 
districts of London might well be brought into 
existence. They would have to be municipal 
affairs, as past experience has not shown glass 
houses of this kind in a favourable light as 
commercial speculations. Gotu. 
|? 

The annual dinner of the Society of Hagineers 


will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on W ednes- 
day week, the 14th inst, 


OBITUARY. 


\ 


Hugh Barclay, senior member of the 


firm of Messrs. H, and D. Barclay, architects, 


245, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, which took place 
on Friday night suddenly at his residence at 6, 
Buckingham-street, Hillhead, Glasgow. He was 
64 years of age, and had been in the profession 
for 47 years. Mr. Barclay was a member of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, and acted on the 
Council of that body for a number of years. 
With his brother, Mr. David Barclay, who 
survives him, the deceased was the joint archi- 
tect of the Greenock Municipal Buildings, built 
in 1879-82, at a cost of £120,000, the Glasgow 
Academy, and several churches and schools in 
Glasgow and Govan. <A year ago he was pre- 
deceased by his wife, and leaves a family of two 
sons and three daughters. A portrait and bio- 
graphy of Mr. Barclay appeared in the Burtpine 
News for July 4, 1890. : 

The death of Mr. James H. Bisset, of Aber- 
deen, builder, took place at his residence, Burn- 
side House, on Thursday in last week, from 
heart-disease. Deceased was the only surviving 
partner in the firm of Messrs. P. Bisset and Son, 
builders. While a young man he emigrated to 
New Zealand. After his return to this country 
he took charge of the business which his father 
had founded, carrying out many important con- 
tracts in the city, among them being the building 
of Gilcomston Free Church, Rosemount Parish 
Church, Aberdeen Jute Works, and Rosemount 
Provision Works, and the laying out of Duthie 
Park, He was the first to use concrete in Aber- 
deen, and constructed the theatre in that city of 
that material. Mr. Bisset was a Liberal in 
politics, a justice of the peace for the county, 
and an elder in Free John Knox Church. Mr. 
Bisset was twice married, and was 55 years 


of age. 
— i 


CHIPS. 


The City and South London Electric Railway 
Company have given formal notice to the Lambeth 
Vestry of their intention to begin the construction 
of their extended line from the present terminus at 
Stockwell to Clapham-common, under the powers 
obtained by them under the Act of 1890. 


Sir Frederick Leighton has received a memorial 


from the Sunday Society, bearing the signature of 
the President, Lord Brassey, and many past presi- 


dents, including Lord Rosebery and the Duke of - 


Westminster, praying that the General Aesembly 
of Academicians will take into consideration, on 
National grounds, the desirability of opening the 
Gibson and Diploma Galleries of the Royal 
Academy on Sundays. 


A deputation of gentlemen waited upon the 
directors of the Midland Railway Company at 
Derby, praying that the company will construct a 
branch line from Padisy Wood, on the Dore and 
Chinley Railway, to Millersdale, via Eyam, Huck- 
low, and Tideswell, a distance of nine miles, and so 
place Sheffield within twenty miles of Buxton. Mr, 
Turner, the Midland Company’s manager, promised 
that an engineer should survey the route and report 
thereon. 


The American School of Athens will shortly re- 
sume its excavations at Sparta, and at the Hereum 
of Argos. 


The operation of doubling the Somerset and 
Dorset line between Shepton Mallet and Binegar, 
which has been in progress for two years past, is 
now practically complete, and the new line was 
opened for traffic on Monday. 

At the Llandudno Police-court last week Edwin 


Turner, described as an architect and builder, was 
fined the nominal penalty of 1s. and costs for ob- 


structing the streets by leaving timber in front of a - 


building in course of erection in Church-walk, 
Llandudno. The defence was that the practice 
was common in the town, to which it was replied 
that in future the commissioners would enforce their 
by-laws, 


The dinner to the Worshipful Company of - 


Plumbers is arranged to be given by the Lord 
Mayor as Master on Wednesday, the 14th inst, 


A large block of livery stables in Silver-street, 
Bury, Lancs, was formally opened on Wednesday. 
The stables are two stories in height, will house 70 
horses, and are fireproof throughout, the floor bei 
of concrete, Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, o 
Manchester, were the architects, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Thompson and Brierly, of Bury. 


A boot and shoe warehouses and offices, coverin 
an area of quarter of an acre, have just been built 
in Mill street, Stafford. Mr. N. Joyce, of Greengate- 
street, Stafford, was the architect, and Mr. J. Jervis, 
of County-road, in the same town, the contractor. 


E regret to announce the death of Mr. 
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THE OLD REVOLUTION HOUSE, 
WHITTINGTON. 


HE villageof Whittington, situate on the main 

road from Chesterfield to Rotherham, andabout 
two miles from the former, possesses a few simple 
specimens of Old English domestic work. One 
of the least pretentious of these is the subject ot 
_ the illustration. This cottage is a small portion 
only of the old Cock and Magpie hostelry, at one 
time an important wayside inn in these parts, 
and from time out of mind traditionally known 
also as the Old Revolution House. Here, we are 
informed, the Earl of Devonshire, the Harl of 
Danby, and Mr, John D’Arcy met on the eve of 
the memorable Revolution of 1688 to discuss 
important movements in furtherance of the plot 
for the overthrow of King James, For precise 
information as to where this meeting was held we 
are mainly indebted to the authority of local 
tradition, but that such a meeting took place at 
Whittington there appears to be ample written 
evidence to prove, the most authentic account 
being the references made by the Duke of Leeds 
himself (formerly the aforesaid Earl of Danby) in 
the introduction to his ‘‘ Letters,’’ printed in 
1710, and quoted by the Rev. Samuel Pegge 
(afterwards Dr. Pegge), rector of Whittington at 
the time of the centenary celebration. Great 
demonstrations and rejoicings took place at 
Whittington in 1788 in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Revolution, full accounts of which 
are recorded by lccal historians. Four years ago 
(1888) the bicentenary was celebrated on similar 
lines to its predecessor. At this time a generous 
offer was made by the owners to give the cottage 
to a committee of local gentlemen on condition 
that it be thoroughly restored and preserved as « 
relic of local antiquity. Lack offunds kept the 
project in abeyance for a long time, but at length 
the committee have taken the matter in hand, 
and the cottage has now been put into a substan- 
tial condition of repair, a considerable amount of 
restoration having become imperatively necessary, 
owing to the ruinous condition into which the 
place had lapsed in later times, a state of things 
not likely to recur now that the custody of the 
building has fallen into the hands of an interested 
and enthusiastic executive. It is to be hoped 
théy will be followed by worthy successors, 
who will do their utmost to hand down to pos- 
terity this humble reminder of the great historical 
event with which it has become inseparably asso- 
ciated. W. Martin AsHMore. 
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ECHO IN BUILDINGS. 


if buildings of oblong form reflection or echo is 

often found due to the end wall and ceiling, 
and the angles formed by the walls and ceiling 
Direct echo from the end walls, says Mr. H., C. 
Kent, M.A., ina paper read before the Sydney 
Architectural Association, ‘‘can be obviated by 
making the end wall elliptic, and by breaking it 
with recesses, or with a deep-stepped gallery, or 
by using absorbent materials, such as draperies ; 
while secondary echoes can be greatly obviated 
by cutting off the angles with a curve, as well as 
by slight breaks in the side walls which will 
prevent the conduction of the waves along their 
surface.’’ Deep square recesses in the walls, 
except in the end opposite the speaker, and deep 
square openings in the ceilings, such as lanterns, 
should be avoided, as these breaks serve to set 
up vibrations of a conflicting kind, Wood lining 
is recommended for the walls and ceiling by 
most writers; but Mr, Kent thinks it increases 
resonance and detracts from clear definition of 
speaking, The author thinks simple harmonic 
proportions desirable in buildings intended for 
music, such as the ratio 2 to 3 to 4, or 2 to 2 to 5, 
the first of these being that of the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester; the second that of the old 
Surrey Music Hall. The Sydney University 
Hall has the dimensions 135ft. by 45ft. by 68ft. 
high, and these are found to give satisfactory 
results, 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


HIS cathedral-like church, erected at the cost 

of the vicar, the Rev. Sidney Vacher, was 
opened a few weeks ago, though the tower has yet 
to be built. The building was commenced in 1889. 
Mr. Arthur Cawston, A.R.I.B.A., is the archi- 
tect; Mr. T, Higgs was the clerk of the works: 
and Messrs. A. Bush and Sons are the builders. 
The accompanying sheets of illustrations show 
some of the general drawings of the church, and 
we shall follow them up by a series of views and 
working drawings. The aim of the vicar was to 
build a perfectly useful building capable of seat- 
ing a great congregation gathered in from his 
crowded and populous parish, situated to the 
rear of the London Hospital, Whitechapel, and 
the architect was instructed to design a structure 
worthy of Divine worship, making it bright and 
interesting as a refuge from daily toil and a 
bright spot ’midst squalid surroundings. The 
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ig short; 


and the choir 
but the wide double aisles afford ample space. 


Nave ig narrow, 
Over the narthex in the tower there is 
a deep gallery, The morning or Lady-chapel is 
in the orthodox place to the east of the sanctuary, 
and its design somewhat corresponds with the 
plan of the similar chapel at Wells. This is an 
accident, however, as Mr. Cawston was unaware 
of the coincidence till after he had made his 
design, The centre pier is of Hopton Wood 
stone, supporting the vaulting, and the walls are 
faced with Sussex stone from Three Bridges, with 
the masonry in small scantlings. Common stock 
bricks are used for the general facing of the walls 
of the church, which are relieved with Bath 
stonedressings. Ancaster stone is used externally, 
with red brick forthe walling. The cloister and 
chapter-house-like arrangement south of the 
church, makes a great feature in the plan, adding 
much to its interest and dignified approach. The 
lofty proportions and refined detail of the church 
may be readily judged by the scale drawings, 
which we now publish for the first time. The 
seating is mainly by chairs. The font is hand- 
some, and has a spire-like cover suspended from 
the baptistery roof. The cost was, we under- 
stand, about £40,000. 


Or 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


A& I remarked in my last letter, the question 
of sanitary improvements at Paris is much 
talked over. 

The ‘tout a l’egout,’’ or system of total 
drainage, is that which will most probably be 
adopted. Unfortunately several trials which 
have been made in a rather incomplete fashion 
have turned the Parisian public against this 
system, but further successful trials will surely 
turn the opinion in favour of the adoption of the 
“tout a Pegout.’’ The soil and matter from 
Paris will be drained into the country as far as 
Aubervilliers, where it will be converted and 
used for industrial purposes. The important 
question at present is to efficiently flush the 
system of drains, with the least possible waste of 
water, for Paris at the present moment is very 
scantily supplied with water, and especially pot- 
able water. For this reason a number of ingenious 
apparatus destined to avoid as much as possible the 
waste of water have been submitted to the sani- 
tary authorities. That which seems to be most 
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certain in its working, and which has as far as 
present been approved of by the Municipal 
Council, is a system invented by Monsieur 
Lafforgue, architect; and as this may interest 
some of your readers, I subjoin a sketch drawing 
of the apparatus. 

It works automatically, and by means of com- 
pressed air, and, according to the inventor, will 
save nearly 70 per cent. of the water now wasted 
in drainage of water-closets, The apparatus is 
exceedingly simple in arrangement, and, what 
is a great thing in the eyes of house pro- 
prietors, may be adapted to the system of closets 
at present in vogue. The down pipe B falls into 
a tank G of general dimensions about 20in. by 
16in. by l4in. This tank, which is hermetically 
sealed, is furnished with a siphon of large 
diameter (Sin). The tank is fed by a service pipe 
of very small diameter, allowing a very small 
quantity of water to gradually fill the tank. 
Rain and slop water may also be allowed to run 
into the tank, The soil, &c., falls by the down 
pipe into the tank, and there mixes with the 
water contained in the tank. The air in the 
portion of the siphon between O and P is com- 
pressed to a more or less degree, As soon as the 
level of the water in the tank attains the point C 
the air in the pipe between O and P becomes 
compressed to a great degree, and this pressure 
overcoming the water-seat P forces the water 
into the drains, and starts the siphon O, the whole 
contents of the tank being rapidly and forcibly 
drawn away into the drain pipes. This takes 
place each time that the water attains the level 
C. This apparatus has been tried in several 
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houses, and works very satisfactorily. Of course, 
as far as the science of sanitation is concerned, it 
can hardly be called a step forward, but still the 
adoption of such a contrivance is absolutely neces- 
sary for the present at Paris, where water is go 
scarce. 

Since the cholera scare the ‘‘ Assistance Pub- 
lique’’ has been making great strides in the im- 
provement and enlarging of the general hospitals. 
At the Hospital Cochin a large number of isolated 
buildings are being rapidly constructed ,andina 
nes material about which I should like to speak 

ater on. 


The Pantheon is beginning to show signs of 
great deterioration in different parts, and the im- 
mediate attention of the council has been asked, 
in order to take the necessary steps for repairs. 
The first stone of this immense building was laid 
in 1764 by Louis XV., and the peristyle, with its 
twenty-two columns, supporting a triangular 
pediment, was considered a chef deuvre. The 
work in the pediment by David d’Angers has for 
subject ‘‘ The Country Distributing Palms to its 
Great Men,”’ and contains figures of Fénélon, 
Lafayette, Carnot, Voltaire, and Rousseau, and 
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Architects are also sending in a petition asking 
for a general competition for the Opera Comique, 
In July last, just before the closing of the Senate 
session, a vote was carried approving the recon- 
struction of this theatre by means of a financial| 
combination proposed by four well-known con- 
tractors. The estimate for the building was 
about £140,000, the State allowing about £50,000 
of the amount, the remainder being borrowed 
from the contractors, and repayable by the rate- 
payers in 76 years. M. Guillotin, the principal | 
contractor, ordered and sent in designs which 
have been accepted by the Senate. The French 
architects are therefore justly annoyed at this 
manner of doing things, instead of either choosing _ 
a thoroughly qualified and well-known architect 
to get out the plans and design, or making the 
theatre a subject for competition. 
ArTHUR VYE PARMENTER. 


COMPETITIONS. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TyNnE.—The Gateshead School 
Board selected on Wednesday the designs in the 
competition for new schools at Shipcote. 
teen plans had been sent in by architects prac- 
tising in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland, undistinguished by either name or 
motto, and each of these was marked by the 
clerk to the School Board with the name of a 
county. ‘They were then hung for public exhibi- 
tion during the past fortnight. At Wednesday’s 
meeting the first place was awarded to Mr. 
Stephen Piper, M.S.A., County Chambers, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, who was appointed architett of — 
the schools; the plans by Mr. John Thompson, 
Newcastle, being placed second, and those by 
Mr. Pritchard, of Darlington, third, The schools 
are for 1,000 scholars, in three departments, and 
the cost was restricted to £7,000. The chief 
points in the selected plan were the skilful use 


other great men of the past day. A short while 
ago an immense block of stone, forming a portion 
of the sculptured work fell, and other portions 
are in imminent danger of following. 

The works at the Buttes Montmartre are being 
recommenced ; the gardens are nearly completed, 
and the large grotto over which will fall the 
water of a large waterfall is finished. The arti- 
ficial rocks and rustic stairways are being rapidly 
formed. A large sum of money has been voted 
by the town for the full completion of these 
works, and it is said that these gardens will form 
one of the great curiosities of Paris. 

The Minister of Fine Arts has named M. Roger 
Ballu inspector of fine arts at home and abroad; 
M. Armand Silvestre taking the place of M. 
Ballu as inspector. M. Delair is named ‘ con- 
servateur ’’ of the Museum of Sculpture at the 
Trocadero. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the prizes and 
medals for 1892 have been awarded; the Grand 
Medaille d’Emulation to M. Desperthes, who also 
carries off the Prix Abel Blouet. 

In the concours of this past month, the subject 
being ‘‘A Prefecture for a Maritime Depart- 
ment,” there was no first medal. Second medals 
were taken by MM. Durand and Bertrand, 
students belonging to the studios Redon and 
Gaudet. The subject for the sketch designs 
was ‘‘A small dock for gondolas in a park sur- 
rounding a sumptuous dwelling.’”?, Two medals 
were awarded for their sketch designs to M. Hulot 
and M. Pille. 

The sketches for the interior decoration of the 
entrance rooms of the Salle de Fétes of the Hotel 
de Ville have just been exhibited at the Palais 
d’Industrie. The decoration comprises the walls, 
ceilings, and friezes of the two entrance rooms, 
the prize for the winning artist being about 
£2,500; there are also two other premiums of 
£120 and £80, Three hundred artists offered to 
to compete, but only fifty sent in sketches for 
exhibition. The subjects chosen by the different 
artists were most varied. Mythological subjects 
abounded. ‘There were several designs repre- 
senting the friendship of France and Russia, a 
certain number contained views of Paris, the 
Madeleine, Champs Elysées, &c. Six artists are 


lighting to every room, and compactness of 
arrangement. The basement of two depart- 
ments is utilised as a gymnasium and cookery 
class-rooms, while a drawing class-room is placed 
in roof with north light. 


chosen to compete in the second degree of the ; 
competition. These are MM. Bonis, Danger, | AROHITEOTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Delance, Ferry, Martin, and Simas. This final SOCIETIES, 


competition will be adjudged in April next. 


It is the intention of the authorities to con- 
struct a Columbarium near the crematory furnace 
in the cemetery of Pére La Chaise. The idea is 
to unite in one group all the services necessary 
to cremation, and form a kind of necropolis 
reserved for incineration. The monument, after 
the drawings of M. Fornigé, will present a double 
portico, divided longitudinally by a wall to con- 
tain the urns. This portico will surround the 
crematorium. ‘The estimate for the building is 
nearly £30,000. Perpetual leases will be granted 
for £14 each urn, a fifth of this gum being 
devoted to charities. 

The Union Syndicate of French Architects 
have decided to participate collectively in the 
Chicago Exhibition. The works will be repre- 
sented by photographs, and divided into four 
sections—public monuments and schools, &c. ; 
churches ; private buildings, hotels, and smaller 
work ; and industrial buildings. Casts are being 
taken from the finest of the architectural casts in 
the Trocadero Museum, representing French 
architecture, and these are being sent to the 
Chicago Exhibition. 

The Association of French Architects has just 
sent in a petition to the Senate asking the 
Government to allow a free competition amongst 
French architects for the proposed new Opera 
Comique if, perchance, the design which has 
already been adopted should for any cause be put 
aside. The design submitted to the Theatre 
Commission, as far as present adopted, is due to 
MM. Duvert and Charpentier, architects. The 
adoption of a design not sent in in competition is 
much commented on here. The Parisian archi- 
tects have thus decided to send in the petition, 
asking for a general competition, as was done for 
the Grand Opera in 1860. The building will be 
constructed on the site of the old Opera Comique, 
which was burnt down. The facade will not be 
on the Grands Boulevards. The total surface 
occupied will be about 16,000 square feet; a large 
amount of iron will be employed in the construc- 
tion. The new theatre will have 1,514 places, 
instead of 1,598 in the old building, and will be 
entirely fitted with the electric light. 

I hear since that the Provincial Societies of 


Tue A.A. Lyric Crus.—The second concert 
for the present session of this social auxiliary to 
the Architectural Association was held at the 
old headquarters, the Mona Hotel, Covent 
Garden, on Friday, November 25th. Messrs. 
Percy Smith and C. O. Law were responsible 
for the programme, which included perform- 
ances by Messrs. A. G. Turner, J. D. Butler, 
S. Richards, H. F. Hepburn, E. A. Lambert, 
C. O. Law, W. G. Churcher, H. Seton Morris, 
C. D. Imhof, and the A.A. String Band. The 
next concert will take place on Friday in next 
week, the 9th inst., and will be arranged by Mr. 
A. W. Earle. The club’s annual Cinderella 
dance will be given at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, on Wednesday, February 8th. 


—— OSE 
CHIPS. 


A stained-glass window, presented to Escrick 
Church, near York, by Mr. and Mrs, J. G. Menzies, 
of Escrick Park, in memory of the late Duke of 
Clarence, was unveiled last week. 


Viscount Hampden, it has been resolved to place in 


Frank Holl, representing Viscount Hampden in 
robes as Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
hung in the Academy of 1885. The cost will be 
defrayed by a county subscription. 


A Bill for powers to construct an electric railway 
from Brighton to Rottingdean will be introduced 
into Parliament next Session. This railway, which 
will be nearly four miles in length, will commence 
near Preston Park, Brighton, and proceed along the 
beach and foreshore to Rottingdean. From the 


structed 200ft. into the sea. 


14th century style, and consists of a series of five 
cusped main arches, the centre one being much 
wider than the two on each side. Over the arches 
are canopies, with carved crockets and finials, and 
open tracery surmounted by an embattled cornice, 
The work has been executed in wainscot oak by 
Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North Walsham, 


Bassett-Smith, of John-street, Adelphi, London, 


a 


the County Hall, Lewes, a copy of the portrait by 


A memorial rood screen was dedicated at St. — 
Alban’s Church, Leamington, last week, Itisin — 


; 


Nine- _ 
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made of the fall in site, left-hand and double _ 


In recognition of the public services of the late 


termination of the railway a jetty is to be con- 
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from the designs of the architect, Mr. William 
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Building Ihrtelligence, 


Bepminstrr, Brisror.—sSt, Paul’s Church, 
Bedminster, built in 1831, was reconsecrated on 
Wednesday week, a new chancel having been 
added to it. Formerly the church, although a 
large one, had as chancel a space of only a few 
feet, and the work just completed has lengthened 
the church eastward for a considerable distance, 
and provided a minister's vestry on the north 
side and an organ-chamber in the south of the 
addition. ‘This alteration has been accompanied 
by a reseating of the edifice, open varnished 


_ pitch-pine pews being substituted for those for- 


merly in use. The new chancel has a dark 
timber roof and a large eastern window, below 
which is a reredos. The organ has been shifted 
from the east end of one of the galleries into the 
organ-chamber, and the choir have seats in front 
of it. Mr. A. Barnes, of Bristol, was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Humphreys the builder. 


East Barry.—The ceremony of laying the 
corner stone of the new St. Paul's Church, East 
Barry, was performed on Tuesday. The church 
is designed in the 14th-century character, and to 
seat 530 persons. It is to be built of Cattybrook 
brick, both inside and out, with Bath stone 
dressings, There will bea nave, 70ft. by 24ft., 
with north and south aisles 10ft. in’ width, 
chancel 32ft. by 20ft., together with a south 
chancel aisle, organ-chamber, and vestries. The 
arcade is of pitch-pine, with traceried spandrels 
and octagonal shafts. The roof of the nave is an 
open-timbered one, and that of the chancel a 
barrel one, with moulded ribs. The tower is 
placed at the west end, and is open to the nave 
by a high arch. The roofs will be covered with 
Welsh green slates. The present contract is for 
the nave, south aisle, and heating-chamber, at a 
cost of about £2,000. The architects are Messrs. 
Kempson and Fowler, Llandaff, and the builder 
is Mr. Wm. Richards, jun., of Barry. 


Morp.—The new English Presbyterian church, 
Mold, was opened last week. The style is Gothic, 
and the church measures internally 53ft. 6in. by 
45ft., and has accommodation for over 450 per- 
sons. ‘The plan is arranged with circular pew- 
ings, which incline towards the pulpit, and are 
constructed in a gallery form at the sides and 
back. The building is designed in one span. At 
the rear are the school buildings, which consist 
on the ground floor of a schoolroom measuring 
28ft. by 27ft., to accommodate 200 persons, and 
three classrooms. A lecture-room, seating 250 
persons, is constructed over the latter, and also 
forms an additional schoolroom. The walls are 
built of stone. On the west side of the front 
facade, and occupying the angle of site, is a 
tower with spire. The organ-chamber is formed 
in-the side transept, and projects from the main 
building, and the walls are finished in a gable, 
The principal roof timbers are exposed and var- 
nished. The interior is fitted up in pitch-pine, 
with pitch-pine wainscoting and pulpit. The 
church and schools are heated with hot water 
on the high-pressure (small bore) system. The 
builder is Mr. Roberts, Mold ; the clerk of works 
Mr. Roberts, Ruthin. The architect is Mr. T. G, 
Williams, Liverpool. 
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We are requested by Mr. Archer to say that 
he was assisted in the completion of Hyde Park 
Court, illustrated last week, by his partner, Mr. 
Francis Hooper, A.R.I.B.A. As to this illustration, 
we omitted to state that the large spiral staircase, so 
elaborately detailed in our description of the build- 
ing, the balcony railing, verandahs, and a portion 
of other ironwork were all supplied, to special 
designs, and fixed by Messrs. Steven Bros. and Co., 
of 4, Upper Thames-street, E.C. The spiral stair 


in question is 7ft. in diameter, and is the largest of | [ 


the kind in London, with the exception of the one 
erected at Messrs. Steven Bros. and Co.’s own 
showrooms at 4, Upper Thames-strest, which is 
well worth inspection. 


On Saturday, the last link in the direct overland 
communication between England and Gibraltar 
was completed by the formal opening of the 
Algeciras-Bobadillo Railway, the final section of 
which, that between Rhonda and Algeciras, oppo- 
site the peninsula of Gibraltar, has now been 
finished. Mr. James Fforde is the engineer of the 
work, by which the journey from London to 
Gibraltar has been reduced to sixty hours, 


A scheme is being promoted for the construction 
of a line from Tollesbury, a fishing village at the 
mouth of the Blackwater, to join the branch of the 
Great Hastern Railway from Witham to Maldon, 


Correspondence, 


——+44— 


THE INSTITUTE AND ITS ASSAILANTS 
AND APOLOGISTS. 


To the Editor of the Burtpine News. 


Srtr,—In a work recently published, ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture a Profession or an Art,’’ I find that an 
address to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which I signed, is placed at the head, as 
a sort of text for an attack on the Institute. 

When I signed this document a serious attempt 
was being made to obtain legislation for what is 
termed ‘‘ closing the profession.’”? The Institute 
was petitioning the House of Commons against 
it, and it is a step to which I see very great 
objection. I signed in all good faith with the 
Institute, and I think that I might have been 
consulted before my name was used so as to appear 
hostile to it. 

With regard to the Institute examinations, I 
feel sure that the healthy stimulus they give to 
exertion and study is very decidedly advantageous. 
Before they existed no means were available by 
which to ascertain whether an applicant for 
admission had any real qualification for his work. 
Surely it is a step in the right direction to 
encourage men to study, and show that they have 
done so to some effect. 

I should be glad to see another step taken, by 
which the Institute would become a teaching 
body. Jor the present, it has taken the line of 
assisting the ever vigorous Association in the 
work of education, and perhaps they will work 
together on broader lines than if they work 
singly. 

There seems to be no reason why the Institute 
should not assist in the education of designers 
and artificers of all classes connected with archi- 
tecture; but that happy time will be more 
speedily brought about if those who desire it use 
their influence to promote it, instead of holding 
aloof, with the apparent object of driving the 
Institute into narrow ways.—I am, &c., 

Cambridge, Nov. 28, W. M. Faweerr. 


“SHASIDE ARCHITECTS.” 


Srr,—It would be interesting to learn if the 
letter under the above heading, in your issue of 
the 18th inst., is intended to be taken seriously, 
or as an unwitting sarcagm on the writer him- 
self. Whatever are the waysor customs of ‘‘ the 
profession,” it is quite evident that ‘‘ young 
architect, fresh from a first-class office,” has 
quickly adapted themselves to their modes and 
manners, aS I will prove. In the first place, I 
may say that I do not object to advertising, but I 
do detest any posing under a false attitude, or 
acting the part of a Pharisee ; let us havea truthful 
statement of the honest facts. 

Ag to the merits or demerits of advertising, I 
will not enter, as in this locality we are com- 
pelled, in self defence, to adopt methods which 
may appear strange to our southern brethren. 
But the most amusing portion of the letter is the 
reference to the ‘‘ sheet of elevations,’’ as the 
producers of that have on/y been in practice 
between twenty and thirty years, and have only 
acted as the architects for the Manchester Exhi- 
bition, Blackpool Tower, and sundry other smal/ 
jobs. This assumed indignation is even greater 
than the usual pretence we are accustomed to 
from young architects; but I will vouch that if 
that gentleman had erected any buildings worth 
showing he would have acted just the same, or, 
probably, gone even further. When I finished 
perusing the afore-mentioned epistle, I went to 
view some property now being built under a 
certain ‘‘ young architect,’’ expecting to have a 
treat; but, ‘‘ye shades of Pecksniff,” what did 
see ? 

More prominent than anything, a huge adver- 
tisement—no, I beg pardon, I meant ‘‘ informa- 
tion’’ board—with the same letters on it that 
form your last week’s correspondent’s name. I 
suppose we all have a double, and, therefore, that 
must account for the strange coincidence (to put 
it as mild as possible); but, allthe same, I would 
strongly adyise ‘‘ young architect ” to compel the 
double to destroy the advertisement, as it must be 
a vile libel, and just the opposite of the senti- 
ments and views of the writer of the oracle afore- 
named. And it must be the double also (good 
old double) who put an advertisement—no, I 
mean ‘‘ information ”—paragraph (you must 
kindly excuse me, as in this country we call a 
spade a spade) in the local papers intimating— 


well, just the usual thing—not, perhaps, ‘‘ Plans 
prepared on the shortest notice, at so much per 
yard,” but the same idea, only arranged in 
different form and words. 

‘¢ Young architect’’ had better be looking up 
that ‘‘double,’’ or it may bring a distinguished 
name into disgrace, and be the means of blighting 
the hopes of a first-class office, and of the public 
saying the ‘‘ whitewash brush’’ has been exten- 
sively used. 

And now about the building I have referred to. 
When I examined the elevation, I fully coincided 
with the last paragraph of ‘‘ young architect’s”’ 
letter—viz., ‘‘as regards the architecture, the 
less said the better.” Perhaps, however, the 
public taste has not been sufliciently cultivated 
to appreciate the superior design of the building 
(especially the windows). By the way, I should 
be glad to know if it is intended that the joints of 
the bricks are to be used for ventilators, as they 
are ‘‘ very fine and large,” and also if it is correct 
that one person asked, when he saw the window 
jambs, ‘‘if that weren’t an old  bed-post 
petrified ?’’ or is it to be a furniture shop, with- 
out any sign-board? 

I will not trespass any further upon your 
space, but trust that in the process of ‘settling 
down,” ‘‘young architect” will not be let down 
too low.—I am, &c., Henry Banks, 

Head Assistant in Another First-class Office 
in the North of England. 

St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs. 


RE PROPOSED NEW BATHS FOR 
CHELSHA. 


Sir,— Wishing to compete for these new public 
baths, I sent the usual fee for the conditions of 
the competition ; but finding that nothing was 
framed in the conditions to protect the com- 
petitors, I am obliged to withdraw from the 
competition. 

The two principal points that I object to are 
contained ina letter just received from Mr. Henry 
Wright, the clerk to the commissioners, a copy of 
which I inclose, and trust that all architects who 
yalue their time and self-respect will at once 
withdraw from the competition.—Iam, &c., 


The Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash-houses in 
the Parish of Chelsea.—171, King’s-road, Chelsea, 24th 
Noy., 1892 :— : 

Dear §iz,—I am directed by the Commissioners to 
acknowlege the receipt of your letter of 18th inst., and to 
inform you that the Commissioners do not intend to 
appoint an assessor. The Commissioners do not bind 
themselves to adopt any of the designs.— Yours faithfully, 

Henry WRIGHT, 

To a3 RR? 


Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Since then I have received the following letter 
from the Secretary :— 

The Commissioners for Public Baths and Washhouses in 
the Parish of Chelsea,—i71, King’s-road, Chelsea, 29th 
Noy., 1892 :— : 

Dear Siz,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of 28th inst., and to return herewith your cheque. 
I may say that it was the intention of the Commissioners 
to appoint an assessor, but that being unable to obtain 
definite information as to the amount of the fee required, 


the proposal was abandoned.— Yours faithfully, 
Heney WRiGHtT, 
To Mr, “R.” 


Clerk to the Commissioners, 
2a 


New Exchange Buildings have been erected at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and special attention has been 
paid to the ventilation, which is carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air, 


Major-General Hutchinson, C.B., inspector from 
the Board of Trade, inspected on Tuesday the new 
line constructed between Huddersfield and Fartown, 
vii Birkby, giving an alternative route to that part 
of the borough. ‘The new line is 14 mile in length, 
and the new route is along John William-street, 
St. John’s-road, Wheathouse-road, Birkby Hall- 
road, and Spaines-lane, The steepest gradients on 
the line are 1 in 12, 1 in 4°23, and 1 in 14°29, 


Mr, Yates, coroner, opened an inquest at Crewe 
on Monday, on the body of Janet Vincent, wife of 
George Alfred Vincent, architect. The husband 
stated that on Wednesday last he gave up his house 
in Ridgway-street, Crewe, with the intention of 
going to Stockport. On the way to the station his 
wife was taken ill, and she had some brandy. As the 
railway officials considered her too ill to travel, 
they returned into the town, and about midnight 
both he and his wife were taken to the lock-up by 
the police. The next morning they were dis- 
charged. Dr. Moody was called in the following 
day, and found the woman dying. In his opinion, 
death was due to excessive drinking. The coroner 
severely questioned the husband, and adjourned the 
inquiry for further witnesses, 
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Intercommunication. 


QUESTIONS. 


(1(991.]—Colouring Dirty Cement Stucco.— 
I wish to colour some old cement stucco to match new. 
Is there any way of mixing Portland cement to form a 
permanent wash? If so, please state method.—Buitprr. 


[10902..—Measuring Walls.—A dispute has arisen 
between an architect and a builder as to the proper way 
of measuring walls of various thicknesses. In the 
“quantities” the wall was stated to be so many 
perches, but nothing was said about the thickness 
or local customs. The walls were of various thicknesses, 
from 3ft. 6in. to lft. 6in. The builder now claims extra 
on quantities, and says the walls are to be reduced to a 
uniform thickness of 18in., according to local custom; 
but the architect wlll not allow it, and says that all walls 
must be measured superficially without considering the 
thickness. Will any reader oblige by giving his opinion 
as to the proper way.—SouTH WaLEs, 

| 


[1(903.]—Washable Distemper.—Will some one 
please say how this is made and applied 1—BviipEn. 


[109°4.]—Painting Roman Cement.—Can Roman 
cement be safely painted sooner than Portland !—Sap. 


[10905.]—Valuer’s License.—I should be glad to 
know through some of your correspondents what is my 
legal position with regard to valuer’s or appraiser’s 
license. I am frequently called in to make valuations for 
mortgages, and have up to a short time ago he!d such 
license, but am told that I have no necessity to do so, 
inasmuch as the yaluation is not obligatory between 
parties. I may say that I have mentioned this matter to 
the Inland Revenue Officer, and he is not quite clear on it 
himself. I may also add that I do not have on my office 
sign the word yaluer, but simply architect and surveyor. 
—InQuigeEr. 


[10906.]-Chemicai Burning.—I shall be glad of 
some information as to the process of jointing }eadwork 
which goes by the aboye name. What is the modus 
operandi? What is the acid which is used, and its price ? 
How does the labour compare with soldering as to time 
occupied ? Is the work a speciality—that is, is a work- 
man entitled to anything over ordinary trade-union 
plumber’s wages? Answers to these questions and 
Apa to textbooks will be esteemed a fayour.— 


REPLIES. 


|10873.]—Boasting.—On the 2ist Oct. “One Who 
Wishes to Learn ”’ inquired what was ‘ boasted? work, 
and on 28th Oct. N. Joyce replied that if he visited a free- 
stone mason’s yard he would see a broad chisel inch wide 
called a ‘‘ boaster,” in which faces and, in good work, 
beds and joints were finished. On Noy. 14th ‘*One Who 
does not mind Telling’? says “ boasted’? work means 
parallel lines about 10 to an inch on the face of the stone, 
vertical when well done, but if badly done at an acute 
angle, and that a boaster is a chisel 2#in. or 2in. wide. 
On 1ith Noy. “A Mason”? really tells what boasting is or 
was as I knew it years ago when I often stood at the safe 
side of a banker, ‘‘ Bosted ’’ may be phonetic or local, but 
whether right or wrong as to the word, he is right as to 
the work, which is roughly preparing for a finer finished 
face. ‘The One Who Told” in this week’s ‘‘B.N.” takes 
‘‘Mason”? to task for correcting him with a horny hand 
rather than a kid gloye, even if out at the finger-ends, and 
demands that ‘‘ authorities” and “‘ rebutting authorities ”’ 
be quoted. This only shows that he knows more of books 
than bankers, and of boasting with a pen’s point than 
with a mallet and tool. Still, his reference to authorities 
is not happy, for those he mentions that I have at hand 
do not support him. Parker’s ‘‘Glossary” says ‘to 
boast is to block out for carying.”? “N icholson,” old ed., 
describes boasting as ‘*‘ paring the stone irregularly with 
a broad chisel and mallet, and in carving rough-cutting 
the outline,” &c. Gwilt says, “‘In London the tools used 
to work the face of a stone are successively the point, the 
inch tool, the boaster (the operation of working with 
which is called boasting, as that with the point is called 
pointing), and the broad tool.’’ This should be sufficient 
authority for “The One Who Told,’ who should not 
only be glad to be corrected by a practical man, but 
should not raise side issues on orthography, or on large or 
small areas, or the width of chisels (as to which he con- 
founded a ‘“‘boaster” with a “broad tool ”), or fling 
authorities at the head of ‘* A Mason,”? who possibly may 
be a better authority on the subject than all the autho- 
rities mentioned rolled into one. But all this is beside the 
original query, ‘“‘ What is boasted work,’”’? which “A 
Mason”’ has answered, and ‘‘The One Who has Told” 
has only proved that he, like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, 
‘even when beaten coul i argue still.”—M. M. 


[1¢873.]—Boasting.—Your correspondents appear to 
have somehow got very much mixed on this subject, and 
I will try to help them out of the misunderstanding. 
It is now some 24 years since I worked as an apprentice 
stonemason, and the following is what I remember of the 
subject of inquiry: The process of ‘ boasting ”’ is the last 
effort of the working mason to finish a straight or even 
surface on the stone, and is usually done with a tool from 
2in. to 3in. wide. No good or sensible mason would 
endeavour to use a boaster at right angles to the bed of 
the stone, nor would he on the other hand use it at 
anything like an angle of 45°. I never sawa specification 
which said that he should do so. The question of how 
the word is spelt is, I think, a matter of little moment ; 
but I am sure that “ boasting” is the word most 
in use and best understood by masons enerally. 
I remember one or two masons in my life i 
referred to the tool as a “ boster,’? and the use of it as 
*‘ posting,” and I believe that they hailed from the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, 
‘* A Mason,” is of that ilk. The process of tooling, which | 
has so unaccountably become mixed up with boasting, is | 


each stone in a 
machine, and as scarcely any two masons could be found 


masons engaged on the building. The process consisted 
in making a series of small hollows close together in the 
face, and always at right angles to the bed of the stone. 
Each separate hollow was made by one blow of a mallet on 
the head of a tooler, repeated as many times as would 
cover the full depth of the stone in hand, thus completing 
one hollow before commencing the following one. | 
The tooler was usually 43in, wide, and was made spe- 


Wl, 


cially for tooling. It could not be used for any other 
purpose in masonry on account of its breadth and conse- 
quent weight. To insure even work the face of each stone 
was finished as straight and smooth as possible, and in 
many instances rubbing (with stone or iron and sand, 
with water combined) was considered necessary to make 
an even surface for the tooler to rest upon before being 
struck with the mallet. Tooling is now little used in this 
country, except for improving the appearance of the ex- 
posed surfaces of tooled flags, landing steps, ani street 
kerb. Thisisdone by men at the quarries ina very 
rough manner by making marks with a tooler about jin. 
or so apart. I should recommend ‘‘ The One Who Told” 
to find a mason of the old school who was at work, say, 
35 yearsago in any of the Yorkshire (West Riding) 
manufacturing towns, and take him as an authority. I 
am afraid that the Manchester mason who sampled the 
boasting must have been like the man who made Chrysos 
(as Galatea has it) ‘‘only a beginner.”? What I have 
written refers to sandstones generally, or hard limestones. 
The working and finishing of soft oolites or freestone 
is another matter.--A BuitpER. 


[10873.]—Boasting.—I have no desire to appear 
harsh, and perhaps your correspondent is justified in 
taking exception to the manner of my reply in your issue 
of Noy. 11th. Ithink it must have been caused by the 
title he took. As to his list of books and authorities, 
these are all very well in their way, but they are not of 
much use in instructing workmen. I will at once con- 
cede him the point of spelling “‘ boasting.” I have seen 
it used both ways, and it does not really affect the issue. 
I may add that many architects say ‘‘ bosting,’’ so I sup- 
pose Iam in good company with regard toit. I main- 
tain that the description of work he gave in your issue 
of Noy. 4th is “‘tooling ”’ pure and simple, and an excel- 
lent description it is, except as to tool used for doing it. 
Boasted work is very different, and is nearly always done 
to an angle, and varies with the texture of the stone as 
the number of blows to the inch. A “tooler” isa tool 
4in. to 5in. wide, and a “boaster” is 2in. to 2hin. I 
never said that a ‘‘ boaster’’ was 4in. wide: the vertical 
lines or blows in tooling are usually done after the work 
is boasted. Sometimes on very excellent work it is 
rubbed before tooling. Imay say that tooling is really 
done more as ornament, and requires to be done fine, 
whilst boasting is really a levelling of the surface, and the 
boaster often takes 1-l6in. or so of the surface of the 
stone, thus in a manner dressing it. I think your corre- 
spondent cannot have real my answer very carefully, or 
he would not ask for an authority showing a boaster to 
be 4in. wide. Thisis a tooler, and is the one used to 
produce the kind of work he describes as boasting. I 
think that a discussion on paper on technical subjects 
is nearly always unsatisfactory, and would suggest that 
he takes the correspondence as it stands, and submit it 
to the judgment of an experienced mason. As he 
appears to hail from the Manchester district, I would 
have no objection to meeting him, and to this end I 
inclose full particulars with the object of a friendly con- 
versation on the matter, This is my last communication 
on paper. Iam quite willing to abide by the judgment 
of the trade. As to custom in the North and Midlands, 
aye may be some exceptione. I spoke generally.—A 

ASON. 


[1¢886.]—Breaking Weight.—In the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, and two heads are better 
than one ; but ‘‘ Student ” will hardly be able to perceive 
which of'the three answers to his query is the correct one, 
therefore I step in as arbiter. ‘‘ Essex”? and ‘Sien 
Seng’? have omitted to notice that the column comes 
under the denomination of short, and have not made the 
consequent correction. The answer given by Mr. R. J. 
Angel is the correct answer by this formula—vyiz , B W 
= 116 tons or 11°6 tons safe load, taking the crushing 
weight of red deal at 3 tons. This weight, however, is 
rather more than Mr. its cee obtained by experi- 
ment, his figure being 5,748lb. (see Stoney on “ Strains,” 
art. 300). Taking this as a low result, we havea safe 
load of 10°5 tons on the pillar. ‘ Student” will find an 
examp'e worked out in Stoney (art. 337), and checked by 
Rondelet’s and Brereton’s rules. I have worked out the 
above by one of Gordon’s formule, and the result is 
10°26 tons safe load. I may point out that Mr. R J. 
Angel has left out a constituent of ‘‘ 0,” which = crushing 
strength of the material per square inch x sectional area 
of column (see Molesworth, 21st edition, p. 112), This 
probably a clerical omission, as he works out the 
formula correctly. To obtain the diameter of a short 


‘column when the height and load are given, it is not 


possible to inyert the formula given by “ Student,” 


because that needs correction. He must adopt ‘Sien 
Seng’s”? suggestion: assume a section, and calculate 
what it will bear = br ht one is) found. Migs 
regard to the girder form e one given is correct for 
a pation distributed} load and fixed ends. Occasionally 
one-sixth of the web is included in the bottom fiange, 
but more generally it is omitted. On this question see 
Stoney on ‘' Strains’? (arts, 78, 100).—Derrury B.E, 


y CLOSED 


(10888.]-—House Drainage.—The cesspool shoul@ 
certainly be ventilated, otherwise the carbon dioxide, sul- 
phureted hydrogen, or whatever form the sewer-gas may 
take, will, owing to their expansiye properties, force the 
very best trap ever constructed. Moreover, if the cess- 
pool is kept hermetically sealed for the period stated by 
your querist, carbureted hydrogen will be formed, owing 
to the decomposing matter, which gas is highly explosive 
if alight be applied. The ventilation of the cesspool 
should, however, be kept entirely separate from that of 
the drain. The 89th section of the Model By-laws 
requires ‘‘ that each cesspool shall be provided with ade- 
quate means of ventilation.’’ I inclose a sketch.—R. J. 
ANGEL, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


[10838.]—House Drainage.—In all cases in sanitary 
systems it is essential to d against any accumulation 
of gases by efficient ventilation. In the case in point, the 
circumstance of the cesspool being charged with gas would 
be a source of danger. Should the generation of & 
reach such limits as to cause a pressure [beers than that 
of the atmosphere, the trap would undoubtedly be forced, 
and even if the pressure did not reach such a point the 
water in the trap, especially if not frequently changed, 
would pass the gas per iton The cesspool should most 
certainly be ventilated. shall be pleased to give any 
further information on the subject.—Harry G. AssiTER. 


[{10893.] —Floor Boarding—To Drive away 
Rats and Ants.—In the trade1} flooring would be 1gin., 
1} flooring would be 1}in., 1 flooring would be {in., from 
the fact that 9in. deals and 23in. battens, &c., lose a por- 
tion of their thickness in sawing and planing. Replying. 
to ‘‘ Subscriber” re rats, an infallible remedy is chloride 
of lime, as they flee from its odour as from a pestilence. 
Replying to ‘‘ Bothered,’’? to drive away red ants, place 
sprigs of ground-ivy where they are found.—R. Lows. 

[10899.|—Damp Walls.—The best remedy for dam 
walls is to coat them with the patent solution, com 
of silicate of soda and chloride of calcium in separate 
washes.—R. J. Anat, Birkenhead. 

'10900.|—Stoneware Pipes.—Stoneware and earth- 
enware pipes are not made from the same clays.- The 
clays from the Lias formation are mixed with powdered 
and calcined flint, and burnt in domed kilns. This pro-. 
duces stoneware. Harthenware articles are made from. 
ordinary clays. Both are glazed in the same way with. 
chloride of sodium.—R. J. AnGEt, Birkenhead. 


OO? 
CHIPS. 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has, through Mr. W. 
C. Plant, chief librarian and clerk, handed over to 
the Shoreditch Library Commissioners the sum of 
£4,250, being the amount paid by them for the 
purchase of the library buildings, librarian’s house 
and a large plot of ground adjoining. By this 
munificence, and a further grant resolved upon last 
week by the City Parochial Foundation of the sum 
of £250, the Commissioners will be enabled to have 
two libraries instead of one for the densely- 
populated parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 


Additions have recently been made to Redhill 
Cottage, Chislehurst, for Mr, C. C. Chapman, con- 
sisting of new servants’ offices and outhouses, and 
additional sitting-room and bedrooms. The drain- 
age and sanitary arrangements have also beea 
entirely reconstructed. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. F. Wood, of Chislehurst, from the 


designs and under the direction of the architect, © 


Mr. John Rawlinson, A,R.I.B,.A., London, 


The technical school committee of the Birming-~ 
ham corporation have recommended to that body 
the acquisition of a freehold site for the proposed 
Central Technical School with a frontage in Suf- 
folk-street, and extending rearwards to Summer- 
street, which can be purchased for £12,000. The 
land has an area of 2,762 square yards, 


Good progress is being made with the building of 
the new technical schools at Aston. Mr. GsorgeH, 
Cox, of aes rae whose design was selected in 
competition in February last, is the architect, and 
Mr, F. N. Stephens, of that city, is the builder. 
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SURRENDER OF TENANCY. 


HE surrender of a lease should be by a deed 
in which the lessor accepts that surrender, 
and so the lease is properly and legally deter- 
mined. But there can also be a surrender or 
determination of a lease or tenancy by operation 
of law, based upon the mutual consent of the 
parties, as shown by their acts. This frequently 
occurs when a tenant, desiring to get rid of a 
house for some reason or other, takes the key to 
his landlord. But, of course, this alone is not 
enough, and unless the landlord either expressly 
or impliedly accepts possession by keeping or 
using the key, there is no determination of the 
tenancy. The mere fact of a lessor or landlord 
allowing the key to remain in his possession will 
not of itself be conclusive, but if the landlord 
avails himself of the key to go into the house and 
repair it, or puts up a bill to let it, that will 
amount to such evidence of an intention on his 
part to determine the tenancy as to be practically 
conclusive against him. 

Intherecent case of ‘‘Smith v. Roberts” (Times, 
17th November), these principles were applied to 
a curious state of facts. It appeared that the 
defendant was tenantof the upper rooms of a house 
in London for a term of five yearsfrom 1889. In 
1890 notice was served on the defendant to repair 
a wall that was bulged, as being dangerous. This 
was sent to the plaintiffas owner. Ultimately a 
magistrate’s order was made to do the work, and 
the plaintiff applied to the defendant for permis- 
sion to send his men upon the premises for this 
purpose. The tenant answered that he could not 
prevent it, but would not consent, and should 
treat it as a disturbance, and he removed his 
furniture, and withdrew from possession, sending 
the key to the plaintiff, and stating that he deter- 
mined the tenancy. The landlord replied, 
refusing to accept such a surrender of the holding, 
but he retained the key, sent his men to do the 
work ordered, did other repairs, and then offered 
the key back again. He now sued for a quarter’s 
rent, as if the tenancy was still existing, The 
Judge who tried the case found for the defendant, 
and the Court of Appeal have just confirmed this 
ruling. They did this upon the conduct of the 
parties, and especially upon the facts that the 
plaintiff had really rendered the house uninhabit- 
able, and had acted as if he agreed to determine 
the tenancy. 

FrreD. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 


1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


X. Y.—Burnper.—ExtTras.—Cuiaim.—The builder can 
‘only claim for such extras as were authorised by the 
architect under the contract. But as the account of the 
building does not appear to be closed, his claim should be 
gone into, and setttled upon this basis. If necessary the 
work so charged for should be measured up by the 
-architect. 

W.—Bouritper.—AxncuitrcT.— Penautiss. — The archi- 
tect should prepare final certificate in the usual way when 
the works are quite completed, drawing the building 
-owner’s attention to the delay and the penalties incurred 
under the contract, and leaying him to enforce them if 
he thinks proper. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue BUILDERS AND THE Frorist.—Mesars. J. 
W. Wyatt and B. Corber, builders, sued W. G. 
Hodge, florist, of Plymouth, at the Devonport 
County Court last week for £20 balance due for 
work done. The plaintiffs contracted to erect two 
greeuhouses at Crown Hill in April last for £184, 
and in accordarc3 with a stipulation the contracts 
gvere mulcted of £20 for four weeks which they 
were delayed after the arranged date of completion. 
The action arose out of the allegations that 
defendant delayed them a week in starting opera- 
tions, and the further hindrance was occasioned by 
Mr. Hodge entering into a separate contract with a 
Mr. Wyatt to do some work to the houses, 
Defendant denied these pleas, and affirmed that he 
had to throw away £30 worth of cucumber plants 
in consequence of the non-completion of the works. 
His Honour reserved judgment. 


UnNFENCED Macuinery.—Messrs. Wm. Thomas 
and Co., builders, of Cardiff and Pontypridd, 
were summoned at the Pontypridd Police- 
court on November 23rd by Mr. Augustus Lewis, 
H.M. Inspector of factories, for having neglected 
to properly fence a flywheel upon their works at 
Pontypridd.*,Mr. Thomas said that, owing to a 
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change of foremen, his attention was never called 
to the matter until the Ist of November, when the 
fencing was at once put up. The defendant was 
ordered to pay the costs of the case.—A similar 
charge was preferred against Mr. John Henry 
James, builder, Berw-road, Pontypridd, at whose 
works a boy had been killed. Defendant was fined 
£1 and costs. 


Rez J. G. Rogers.—This case, that of a builder, 
of Timpson-road, Landport, and formerly a member 
of the Portsmouth Town Council, had been adjourned 
for the production of a trading account. The Official 
Receiver said, at the hearing on the 19th Nov., the 
accounts submitted to him were unsatisfactory. 
They were inaccurate, and made on a wrong basis ; 
but if taken as they stood, the accounts showed a 
deficiency of £2,000, instead of a surplus of £4,000. 
Under those circumstances, he must ask for amended 
accounts, and should adjourn the case until Dec. 19. 


In RE GeorcGeE NEWMAN AND Co. (LIMITED).— 
Mr. Buckley, Q.C., appeared before Mr. Justice 
Wilkins, on Friday, on behalf of Mr. C. J. Steward, 
official receiver and provisional liquidator of the 
London and General Bank (Limited), (now in 
Nquidation), in support of a petition by the bank, 
as creditors, in respect of about £90,000, for a 
compulsory winding-up order. The company were 
builders and contractors, and had been brought 
down by the fall of the Liberator Building Society. 
No opposition was offered, and the Judge made the 
usual winding-up order. 

CoNVICTION OF A BANKRUPT BUILDER.— Frederick 
Banyard, better known in Sussex as Frederick 
Stevens, builder and contractor, of Hast Grinstead, 
surrendered to his bail at the Central Criminal 
Court, on Friday, on a charge of removing and 
concealing large quantities of property belonging to 
the trustees of his bankruptcy when a member of 
the firm of Pearse and Banyard, at Kensal-green, 
in April, 1882. The prisoner failed again recently 
at Hast Grinstead, in connection with the collapse 
of Head’s Bank, and his examination in connection 
with this affair led to his identification as Banyard, 
and to the disclosure of the facts of the proceedings 
of more than ten yearsago. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, and prisoner was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 


An ARBITRATOR’S AWARD UPHELD.—In the Chan- 
cery Division on Tuesday Mr. Justice Romer heard 
arguments in a dispute between the Conservators of 
the Thames and the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Company. When the Railway Company 
required land for a station at Thames Haven, in 
the parish of Fobbing, Mr. Littler, Q.C., was chosen 
arbitrator, to decide the amount to be paid to the 
Conservators, and in December, 1890, he awarded 
£2,158. The Railway Company endeavoured to set 
aside this award, on the ground that it was made 
upon a wrong basis—that of the Thames Conser- 
vancy Acts in lieu of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. But the Judge held that it could not be 
impeached, and decreed specific performance. 


Tue Moprn WINDMILL Sry-siGN CAsz.—The 
London County Council and Messrs. Carwardine 
and Co. appeared at the Worship-street Police- 
court on Wednesday last for a readjudication of a 
summons taken out by the Council against Messrs. 
Carwardine for keeping and maintaining a certain 
erection over and above their _premises—viz., a 
model windmill—the same being a sky-sign within 
the meaning of the Act. The whole question was 
argued before this Court last spring, when Mr. 
Rose dismissed the summons, deciding that the 
structure was not within the Act. On appeal by 
the Council, however, to the High Court, the case 
was ordered to be reconsidered by the magistrate, 
and hence the reappearance of the parties. It was 
now said that the letters had been removed, and 
the advertisement painted out. Whether the erec- 
tion was to be demolished is to be a matter for 
further argument, Mr. Burton applying for further 
summonses against Messrs. Carwardine. Mr. Rose 
imposed a fine of 20s., no costs being allowed. 


An ArcurTect ConvicTeD or AssauLT.—On 
Saturday, at the Dorking Bench, William J. Shear- 
burn, architect and surveyor, Dorking, was sum- 
moned for assaulting and beating Arthur Reigate. 
Complainant, a butcher, struck the defendant’s 
dog for chasing sheep he was driving, whereupon 
defendant snatched the stick away and gave the 
complainant three or four sharp blows. He was 
ordered to pay a fine of £3 and costs, 14s. 6d. 


ARBITRATION AS TO MAIN RoAD MAINTENANCE.— 
Mr. Thomas Codrington, C.E., an inspector of the 
Local: Government Board, attended at the Muni- 
cipal Offices, Burton-on-Trent, the other day, for 
the purpose of arbitrating upon the difference 
which had arisen between the Burton Town 
Council and the Staffordshire County Council as 
to the amount of expenses which should be paid 
by the County Council for the repair of the main 
roads for the year which ended March, 1890. The 
County Council had paid £1,500 on account, and 
the question was to what extent they ought to be 
called upon to contribute towards the watering, 
scavenging, and repair of the main roads, which, 
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in fact, are the old turnpike roads. The Town 
Council called as witnesses the borough surveyor 
(Mr. Swindlehurst), Mr. Hooley (county surveyor 
of Nottinghamshire), Mr. Eayrs (surveyor of West 
Bromwich), and Mr. Harley (who formerly had 
the management of the Staffordshire roads). On 
the other side the only witness called was Mr. 
Moncur (chief road surveyor to the County 
Council). After a full investigation, the case ter- 
minated, and Mr. Codrington will make his report 
to the Local Government Board. 


INFRINGEMENT OF By-Laws.—At the Wallasey 
petty sessions on the 16th ult., George Robinson, 
builder, Massey Park, Liscard, was summoned by 
the Wallasey Local Board for having contravened 
the building by-laws by erecting a house more than 
two stories high, the walls of which were less than 
l4in. thick. For the prosecution it was stated that 
the plans indicated a building of two stories; but 
the manner in which it was built made it one of 
three stories, what was originally intended for a 
bathroom having been made into a bedroom. 
Evidence was given by Mr. Salmon, surveyor to the 
board, and the Bench imposed a penalty of 40s. and 
1ls. 6d. costs. 


In RE. W. R. Parker, Carpirr.—The first 
meeting of the creditors of Mr. Councillor W. R. 
Parker, contractor, of Station Approach, Cardiff, 
and Marine Parade, Penarth, was held at the office 
of the Official Receiver in Bankruptcy on Thursday 
in last week. In regard to the estate of W. R. 
Parker and Co., the statement showed unsecured 
liabilities, £7,994 3s. 2d. ; partially secured creditors 
expected to rank against them £2,351 14s. 9d. ; 
making the total liabilities to £10,345 17s. 11d. The 
assets, after deducting for preferential creditors, 
were £3,536 10s. 6d. and left a deficiency of 
£4,979 5s. 4d. The surplus, after payment of the 
personal estate, will go to the credit of the prefer- 
ential claims under the partnership estate. With 
regard to Mr. Pedrette, there was a deficiency of 
£1,132 14s, 11d., and the liabilities amounted to 
£1,700. The debtors offer a composition of 7s. 6d. 
in the pound, payable as follows :—4s. within six 
months hence, and 3s. 6d. within twelve months. 
No security was offered. Several creditors thought 
an offer of 10s. should have been made, and after 
much discussion the meeting was adjourned to 
enable him to submit a fully-secured offer of com- 
position. 


Re A. HE. Warp.—Alfred Ernest Ward, of Eccles 
New-road, Weaste, builder, underwent his public 
examination at the Salford Bankruptcy Court on 
Monday. The bankrupt’s statement of affairs 
showed liabilities to unsecured creditors £1,098, and 
contingent or other liabilities £40, making a total 
of £1,138, and assets nil. The bankrupt alleged as 
the cause of his failure ‘‘ transferring his property 
to another person, who promised that all debts 
should be paid; also contracting debts for other 
parts of a speculation into which he had entered, 
being all the while promised that everything should 
be paid.” In January, 1891, the bankrupt, with 
three other persons, embarked in a building 
speculation, and became joint purchasers of 28 
| houses, and 11,000 or 12,000 yards of land at 
' Weaste. In July, 1891, bankrupt and the other 
| parties to the speculation dissolved partnership, 
and he took over the property and the liability. All 
| 


his present liabilities, he said, arose out of the 
partnership. The examination was adjourned to 
the 19th December, the bankrupt being directed to 
furnish amended accounts. 


Currous ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT-AND-CoN- 
TRACTOR.—At the Llandudno County-court last 
week, Edwin Turner, architect, sued William 
McGrath, of Llandudno, and late of Birmingham, 
for £25 for professional services. The plaintiff, it 
was stated, had been an architect in Llandudno for 
the past 20 years, and the defendant was a stranger 
who had come into Llandudno some time ago and 
built a house, which he did not like. He saw 
plaintiff, who showed him over the house of Mr. 
T. T. Marks, the former surveyor to the local 
authority, and defendant agreed to the building of 
a house of the kind with certain modifications. He 
then instructed Mr. Turner to draw out plans and 
specifications. These plans were submitted on two or 
three occasions, and there was some conversation 
about cutting down the expenses. Mr. Turner then 
offered to build the house for £1,300. This was 
agreed to, and Mr. Turner communicated with a 
Robert Roberts to sublet him the masonry. The 
sum of £80 had been set aside for chimneys and 
mantelpieces. The plaintiff said he would have the 
gratesand mantelpieces from the wholesale house 
he dealt with, because he had based his estimate for 
the work upon the idea thathe would get the little 

rofit of the trade by way of discount. The 

efendant said ‘‘ Oh! those grates will be supplied 
from my own firm in Manchester. I am entitled 
to the discount.’ Mr. Turner insisted upon 
having the discount. Thereupon the defend - 
ant left, and they did not have any trans- 
action together after that, The plaintiff was 
called and confirmed counsel’s opening statement. 
First of all, the cost was not to exceed £1,250, and 
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£60 was set for grates and chimneys. Ultimately 
the defendant got another person to finish the 
house, which had cost him double the money. 
Cross-examined, witness said he had Mr. Marks’ 
house in his mind as being one which would be 
suitable for Mr. McGrath. Witness sold the house 
to Mr. Mark¢ for £1,300, and he supposed it cost a 
little less than that to build. Witness said that at first 
he was architect, and after a time he became con- 
tractor, having told defendant he would build the 
house. If he had gone on with the contract he 
would simply get £1,300, and on that he would 
have had his profit. His Honour said the question 
was, whether the position of architect at first 
occupied by the plaintiff became merged in the 
contractor. He was an architect at first, but 
elected to become a contractor, and he could not go 
back to his old position. Mr. T. T. Marks, C.E., 
was called and asked what was the custom regard- 
ing the purchase of grates and mantel-pieces for 
new houses. The witness said he had never been 
in that position, and therefore could not answer. 
If he was a contractor, he would try to get the 
purchase of the articles so as to have the discount, 
but as an architect he would have nothing to do 
with it. His Honour: If the plaintiff had stuck 
to the original réle of architect, he would have 
been entitled to his fee. Mr. Porter argued that 
the plaintiff made no plans, and that they were 
simply copies of those of Mr. Marks’ house. Wm. 
McGrath, the defendant, spoke as to the ne- 
gotiations which took place between him and the 
pnts, who volunteered to build him a house. 

@ looked upon Mr. Turner asa contractor pure and 
simple. The house had been built from other plans, 
and placed in a different position on the field. His 
Honour said it was evident that the plaintiff 
started as architect, but when he undertook to 
build the house, from that moment he became the 
contractor. It was practically giving up his right 
as architect, and then he could not come on as 
before. Whether he was contractor from the 
first, or became contractor aiterwards, the original 
position of architect had been broken, and un- 
doubtedly he could not hark back into the position 
of pure architect. Mr. Turner’s character as con- 
tractor predominated over that of architect. 
There would be judgment for the defendant, 


EXEMPTIONS UNDER THE Burnpinc Act.—The 
secretary of the Regents’ Canal and Railway Com- 
pany was summoned before Mr. Horace Smith 
at Clerkenwell under the Dangerous Structures 
clauses of the Building Act, 18 and 19 Victoria 
cap, 122. The solicitor to the London County 
Council called Mr. Henry Lovegrove, district sur- 
veyor, to prove his certificate as to the condition of 
an ancient timber building in Graham-street, City- 
road, and, after hearing arguments by a solicitor 
on behalf of the company, decided that the Canal 
Company was not exempted by the third section of 
the Act, and the case was adjourned for 28 days to 
give time for the removal of the building. Another 
summons was then heard, taken out by Mr. H. 
Lovegrove, against the Canal Company, for erecting 
a building without giving notice. “ The district 
surveyor stated that the building in question was 
occupied by a firm of woodchoppers, and was not 
only erected without notice, but was irregular. The 
magistrate decided that the exemption clause did 
not apply, and fined the company £1, with costs 
£1 3s. The solicitor to the Canal Company asked 
the magistrate to state a case. 
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A new Masonic Hall at Moffat, N.B., was 
opened last week. It is plain Grecian in style, and 
has been reconstructed from. plans by Mr. F. I. G. 
Carruthers, P.G, Architect of Dumfriesshire, 


_ St. Guke’s parish church, Prestonville, Brighton, 
is being heated by a hot-water system (low- 
pressure). The contractor is Mr. John F. Phillips, 
of Richmond-buildings, Brighton. The work is 
being superintended by Mr. C. E, Hewitt, surveyor, 
of Prestonyille, Brighton. In removing the old 
furnace, it was found that a part of a 6in. iron 
flue-pipe, about 18in. in length, was completely 
destroyed, and that the floor above (which is a 
wooden one covered with tiles) was considerably 
charred. The wonder is that no fire took place, as 
the naked pipe was only about lft. from the joists. 
An iron church on the same site wag burned down 
about the year 1870. 


A very large Cambridge-quarter clock, showing 
the time on four external mosaic dials, 11ft. each in 
diameter, and striking the hours and quarters upon 
five bells of the total weigst of 5 tons Igqr. 101lb., 
with dropping arrangement, and Lord Grimthorpe’s 
double, three - legged gtavity escapement, 14sec. 
compensation pendulum, with cylindrical-shape 
bob weighing 450Ib., and all the latest improve- 
ments, has been presented to the city of Liverpool, 
and fixed in the Jubilee tower of the Liverpool 
University College, and was set going by the donor 
on the 15th November. The clock also drives 
three large dials inside the building by an electrical 
arrangement attached to the clock movement, and 


the whole were supplied and fixed b a. 
and Sons, of Pe beg Sparc 4 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 


lay their mains. 
between the parties seven years ago under which 


desired this agreement to be rescinded, alleging that 
it was entered into by mistake. 
Judge refused to do; 

decision in favour of the 
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Bruton Water Suprty.—The Wincanton Rural 
Sanitary Authority have had under their considora- 
tion a scheme by Mr. A.P. J. Cotterell, A.M.I.C.E., 
of Bristol, for the supply of water to the 
town of Bruton, Somerset, and, after consideration, 
have given instructions to proceed with the neces- 
sary plans. The water will be obtained from two 
springs, one of which will supply the eastern, and 
the other the western portion of the town. Both 
springs come from the lower oolitic formation. 
Covered service reservoirs will be placed near the 
springs, and the water will gravitate thence into 
cast-iron distribution mains to all portions of the 
town. The eastern and western service pipes will 
bs connected so as to increase the pressure in the 
western portion in case of fire. 


EvresHamM SEWAGE Worxks.—A Local Govern- 
ment inquiry was held on the 11th ult. at the 
Town Hall, Evesham, by Mr. Herbert Tulloch, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., for sanction to raise a loan for 
sewage purification purposes. The Mayor and 
several leading members were in attendance, and 
Mr. R. Mawson, C.E., borough engineer, stated 
that the council had decided to adopt the Inter- 
national system of ferozone and polarite in order to 
prevent pollution of the Stratford Avon. Mr. F, 
Candy, of Westminster, gave technical evidence as 
to the system to be used. There was no opposition, 
and it is probable that the works will be carried 
out without delay. ; 


KerynsHAM, Somerset.—The Keynsham Rural 
Sanitary Authority have instructed Mr. A. P. J, 
Cotterell, C.E., of Bristol, to prepare a scheme for 
the sewerage and sewage disposal of the town of 
Keynsham, near Bristol. 


Tor@uay.—Torquay has admittedly one of the 
best water supplies of any town in England, both 
for quality and quantity. Yet it has been awkward 
for St. Raphael’s Convalescent Home, which being 
two miles distant from the local storage reservoir, 
and practically on thesame level, great inconvenience 
has been experienced thereby. The lady superior, 
very soon after taking up her abode as superin- 
tendent, had a scheme submitted to her, whereby 
she could do away with the very objectionable lift 
pumps, &c. To form a storage a large cast-iron 
tank, the capacity of which is 12,000 gallons, has 
been erected upon a unique two-story brick building, 
and resting upon steel joists, at such height so as to 
gravitate over the whole of the vast premises, 
which occupy some 16 or 18 acres. To supply the 
tank a 3in. cast-iron pipe, coated with Angus 
Smith’s solution, is carried away through the 
streets to about a mile and a half distant and con- 
nected with a stand-pipe, which has its supply 
directfrom the large Totteford reservoir eighteen 
miles away. The work has been carried out by 
the firm of William A. Gass, Torquay, engineer 
and contractor; Mr. ©. E. Robinson, who has 
constructed several cliff lifts, being the consulting 
engineer. 


POLLUTION OF THE YEO.—The Wincanton Rural 
Sanitary Authority having been threatened with an 
action for alleged pollution of the Yeo near its 
source by the discharge of sewage from the town of 
Milborne Port without proper treatment, called in 
Mr. A. P. J. Cotterell, C.E., of Bristol, to advise 
them upon a better system of disposal. His report 
was considered by a vestry meeting at Milborne 
Port, and was unanimously passed, and having 
since received the approval of the sanitary 
authority, instructions have been given to proceed. 
The sewage will be treated with ferozone just 
before reaching the existing outfall tanks, whence, 
after deposit, the effluent will be carried in pipes to 
the Henover Meadows. Here 16 acres of ground 
will be prepared for irrigation, the ground being 
deep ploughed, and the surface formed into panes, 
or divisions, for intermittent filtration, and the 
purified water will thence be conveyed to the 
stream. 
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The Runcorn Board of Improvement Commis- 
sioners decided on Monday to build public baths for 
the town. It is proposed to erect the baths on land 
adjoining the town hall in Waterloo-road, and at 
the rear of the projected Technical Institute; and 
the plans drawn by Mr. Barker, the board’s sur- 
veyor, show a building having a plunge bath about 
60ft. long, and six private baths. Northwich Baths 
have been taken as a model, and the estimated cost 
is £3,000. 


Mr. Justice Wills gave judgment on Saturday in 
an action brought by the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany against the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
to test the right of the former to cut through the 
piers which support the railway bridges in order to 
An agreement was come to 
this was allowed ; but the railway company now 
This, however, the 
but on other points gave 
railway company. 
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A NEw school for the study of the civilisation 
of Ancient Egypt is being provided for London 
from the bequest of the late Miss Amelia 
Edwards, the well-known Egyptologist, who 
founded by her will a Chair of Egyptology in 
University College, the first endowment of the 
kind in this country. The council of the college 
have appointed Mr, W. M. Flinders Petrie to be 
the first Edwards Professor, and he will com- 
mence work early in the new year. The 
appliances for study will include a library com- 
plete in works of reference for the History, 
Language, and Antiquities of Egypt, and up- 
wards of a thousand photographs of monuments, 
with paper impressions of inscriptions. In 
addition to the typical collection of Egyptian 
antiquities bequeathed to the college by Miss 
Edwards, Professor Petrie hopes to obtain the 
temporary loan of some valuable private collec- 
tions. The scheme of operations is :—(1) 
Lectures on current discoveries, on history, and 
on the systematic study of Egyption antiquities. 
(2) Lessons on the language and philology of 
Egypt. (3) Attendance in the library on fixed 
days for the assistance and direction of students 
working there. (4) Practical training on excaya- 
tions in Egypt. 


Tue total number of private Bills to be intro- 
duced in the House of Commons next session 
relating to or affecting England and Wales is 152. 
Of this number 41 are promoted by corporations, 
county councils, and other public bodies. Fifty- 
nine Bills relate to docks and railways and 20 
gas and water undertakings, and of the remaining 
32 some relate to tramways, piers, harbours, 
canals, bridges, electric lighting, and others are 
Bills promoted by companies for power to amend 
their articles of association. Of the total number 
of Bills 23 relate directly to or will contain 
powers affecting London, of which number the 
London County Council are responsible for five 
Bills of an important character. 


An American contemporary, the Engineering 
News, gives a simplified formula to ascertain the 
safe load for bearing piles implanted in soft soil, 
where the pile never refuses to go further so long 
as the blows are continuous. 


2 


mula consists in the equation L = ‘ rch: 


? in which 


Lis the safe load, w the weight of the hammer, 
h the fall of the hammer in feet, and s the ** get,” 


or small sinking of the pile at the last blow. 


L will be expressed in the same terms, whether 
tons, pounds, or kilograms, as w. 


Tue Vicar of Arundel appeals for £1,000 for 
re-roofing the nave of his fine parish church. 
The circumstances are unusual. Most of the 
present roof was erected some eighteen years ago 
during the restoration by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and according to the report of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, there are no faulty timbers, or want 
of proper ventilation, the mischief solely arising 
from the ravages of the grub known as Anobium 
tesselatum, which bored its way from the old 
wood to the new portions then inserted. The 
only remedy is to strip the whole roof and 
examine every beam and board. ‘The roof must 
therefore be overhauled and reconstructed with- 
out delay, and regardless of cost, as there are 
obvious risks lest the grubs should find their way 
into the seats and other woodwork of the church, 
and as the venerable Bishop of Chichester ob- 
serves in his commendation of the appeal ; ‘* The 
peculiar circumstances of Arundel greatly in- 


crease the difficulty of obtaining the necessary — 


funds for this indispensable work.”’ 


Ar Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, Professor 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.1I.B.A., M.S.A., delivered 
a lecture on Friday on ‘Sanitary Building 
Construction.’’? Health, he pointed out, was of 
the first importance if we were to enjoy life and 
happiness. And to secure health we must live in 
good houses. At the very outset, it would be 
well to avoid faddists who were in the habit of 
stating that, unless the latest approved article 
were used, houses could not be in a sanitary con- 
dition. This, of course, was simply fadism.. At 
the same time, it was always necessary to have 
approved materials. Beginning at the founda- 


tion, Professor Banister Fletcher went on to 
remark that the best soil was gravel. When 
houses were put up on mere dust, composed of 
oyster shells, &c., dry rot would soon be visible 


The proposed for- — 
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the building. The foundation, which was of 

e utmost importance, was next dwelt upon at 
reat length. The site was then touched upon, 

@ speaker, in conclusion,. referring to the 
arious matters to be borne in mind in con- 
ection with the erection of a thoroughly sanitary 
uilding. 

Tur Highgate Museum of Sanitary Appliances 
vill be opened by the Lord Mayor ot Penden on 
he 8th December. This museum contains a 
aluable and instructive collection of modern 


deposited should 
yecome the property of the board, The adver- 
ising element has been most carefully excluded. 
Che principal manufacturers responded to the 
nvitation, and it soon became necessary to pro- 
ride more accommodation. The museum now 
vonsists of seven rooms, haying a total floor- 
pace of 4,900ft., and there are upwards of 
000 exhibits. Accommodation has been pro- 
rided for the instruction of plumbers, and in 
sonjunction with the Worshipful Company of 
?lumbers and the Middlesex County Council, the 
joard are making arrangements for holding 
lasses in plumbing under the direction of skilled 
wachers: It is also intended to inaugurate 
sourses of instruction in sanitary science—a rudi- 
nentary course for women, and a more practical 
sourse for builders, artisans, and others. 


Tux annual report of the borough surveyor for 
Walsall states that plans for 572 new buildings 
vere approved in the year, as against totals of 
£99, 591, and 546 in the three previous years. 
Among the public works and improvements 
sarried out are the erection of a public mortuary 
14 Wolverhampton-street wharf, alterations and 
idditions to the wharf, the laying down of the 
quipment for the electric tramways, and the 
erection of a generating station, the completion 
wf the Free Library and Art Gallery, an improve- 
nent in the building lines of the Square and Dig- 
beth, a part of the site of the old Woolpack Inn 
iaving been taken in; the purchase of a consi- 
lerable part of the land required for the new 
xemetery at Coalpool, the addition of a strip of 
and to the road in Sandwell-street, and improve- 
ment at the corner of Pleck-road and Wolver- 
hampton-road, the addition of piece of land to 
the road in Proffitt-street, and the widening of 
she road, the widening and remaking of Wind- 
mill-lane, and the straightening and widening of 
the mill fleam between ‘Tasker-street and Corpora- 
tion-street. The Arboretum was extended and 
\aid out, and at Reed’s Wood much levelling was 
done as relief works. 


_ Aw Arts and Crafts Exhibition, containing an 
interesting collection of useful and ornamental 
articles of manufacture, has been opened in 
York-street Skating Rink, Sydney, under the 
auspices of the Sydney Architectural Associa- 
tion. It was opened by the Governor of New 
South Wales on the 2nd Nov., when the annual 
conversazione of the association was given by 
Mr. Hurst Seager, the President, and the com- 
mittee. Architectural drawings by Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Brisbane architects were hung, 
and the city board of water supply and sewerage 
made a display of sanitary appliances, while ex- 
amples of gas and electric lighting and fitting, 
wood-carving, and many building appliances 
were on view. The exhibition was a novelty in 
Australia, and has been very successful. 


An election of one male pensioner on the funds 
of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held 
at the offices, 35, Southampton-row, Bloomsbury- 
square, on the 24th ult. ‘The result of the poll- 
ing was as follows: Joseph Lestock Mould, aged 
70, of 60, Muriel-street, Islington, builder (second 
application), 697 votes; John George Bishop, 
aged 65, of 21, Spencer-square, Ramsgate, 
builder (first application), 2,272 votes, including 
250 votes in respect of his subscriptions to the 
institution. The successful candidate was, there- 
fore, declared to be John George Bishop. The 
votes given to the female applicants were as 
follows: Sarah Elizabeth Drake, aged 60, Tilers’ 
and Bricklayers’ Almshouses, King Henry’s-walk, 
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Balls Pond, widow of Francis Drake, late of 
Acton, builder (fourth application), 2,383 votes ; 
Susanna Mansell, aged 68, of 20, Bridge-road, 
Hammersmith, widow of William Mansell, late 
of Hammersmith, builder (third application), 
2,484 votes; and Mary Ann Healing, aged 62, of 
Curtain-road, Shoreditch, widow of Samuel 
Thomas Healing, late of Spitalfields, builder 
(second application), 189 votes. 


A sprcraAn general meeting of the Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, convened by 
advertisement, was held on Tuesday evening, 
November 29, at the offices, 21, New Bridge- 
street, H.C., for the purpose of electing a pen- 
sioner on the relief fund, Mr. Colin G. Patrick, 
who presided, gave some particulars of the case, 
after which the applicant, Mrs. S. M. Hnright, 
was duly elected by show of hands, being the only 
candidate. Mrs. Waright is the ‘thirty-fifth 
pensioner elected since the foundation of the 
Institution. 

EE 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WHEE. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Some 
: Problems of Town and City Develop- 
ments,”? by Wm. C. Street. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture 
No. Iil., ‘‘Generation of Light from 


Coal-Gas,’”? by. Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural — Society. 
“Bricks and Brickwork,’”? by John 


Slater, B.A., F.R.LB.A. 6.30 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. ‘' Vaulting,?”? by A. Keen. 
7.30 p.m. 
Tusspayr.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
“The Manufacture of Small Arms.’’ 


8 p.m. 
Wepwnespay.—Society of Arts. ‘‘The Chicago Exhibi- 
tion,’? by James Dredge. 8 p.m. 
Faipay.—A.A. Lyric Club. Concert at the Mona Hotel, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 8 p.m. 
——_ —— ? ae 6 
The Architectural Association.—December 
2nd. Third Ordinary General Meeting to-night (Friday) 
at 7.30 p.m. Paper by John Brett, Esq., A.R.A., on 
“ Daylight in the Dwelling-House.” 
Heyest 8. Gare 
F. T. W. Go.psmitT# 
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CHIPS. 


A bronze cast of Mrs. Guild’s portrait bust of 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has been given by Mr. 
William Aguew to the Whitworth Institute at 
Manchester. 


St. Simon’s Church, Bethnal Green, has just been 
reopened after repair and restoration. Messrs. W. 
Rhind and Son, of Falham-road, S.W., carried out 
the work. 


The peal of eight bells in the parish church of 
Bary, Lancs, has been re-rung, after having been 
hung afresh, re-tuned, and in two cases recast. 
Messrs, Taylor and Co., of Loughborough, carried 
out the works, 


The name of Mr. George Owen, of Oswestry, 
engineer of the Cambrian railways, has been placed 
upon the Commission of the Peace for the county 
of Salop. 


On Wednesday a reredos, entirely of alabaster, 
designed by Mr. E. J. Tait, architect, of Exeter, 
was dedicated in the church of Bratton St. Mary, 
near Clovelly. 


The directors of the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway intend to finish the new line 
from Tilbury Docks to Romford by June next. 


The foundation-stone of Kirkwall Free Church 
was laid on Monday by Mr. Stephen Muir, the 
oldest member of the session. The church, which 
is to accommodate 600 sitters, is estimated to cost 
£1,800. : 

The Special Committee of the Sheffield Town 
Council appointed to carry out a resolution recently 
come to for the widening of High-street, the main 
thoroughfare of the town, at an estimated cost of 
£263,000, have negotiated agreements for the pur- 
chase of nine out of eighteen properties required 
These agreements will enable a commencement to 
be made with one of the most important street 
improvements in the history of Sheffield. The new 
street will be S0ft. in width. 


Ata mechanics’ meeting held at Stockport last 
week it was decided to form a building trades’ 
federation for the town and district, consisting of 
representatives of all branches of the trades. 


A school at Calderbank was formally opened on 
Monday by the School Board of Old Monkland, 
N.B. The building accommodates 450 scholars at a 
cost of £2,700. 

The German church in Bellevue, Edinburgh, has 
been reopened this week, after having been decorated 
by Messrs, G. Dobie and Son, of that city. 


\ Hon. Sees. 


Crave Petus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BirMinguam, — A meeting of the Builders’ 
Labourers’ Branch of the National Union of Gas- 
workers and General Labourers was held at Bristol- 
streetschools, Birmingham,on Friday evening,to con- 
sider the notice recsived from the master builders for 
a reductionin wages. It was unanimously resolved 
to send a counter-notice for an increase in wages of 
one halfpenny per hour, and an alteration of the 
working rules.—The Birmingham branches of the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society held a dinner at the 
Colonnade Hotsi in that city on Tuesday night, for 
the purpose of presenting to Mr. T. M. Colmore 
(Stipendiary) an illuminated address in recognition 
of the services he rendered to the trade during the 
recent dispute. Mr. I’, Freeman presided.  Alder- 
man Cook presented to Mr. Colmore an address 
conveying to him the thanks of the bricklayers for 
his services as mediator in the dispute which took 
place in the spring and summer. Aidéerman Cook 
said that the dispute in the building trade caused 
a considerabis amount of irritation, and the termina- 
tion of that dispute was due to the mediation of 
Mr. Colmore. Mr. J. Freeman proposed ‘‘ The 
Birmingham Master Builders’ Association,’’? to 
which Mr. C, H. Barnsley responded. 


DorcuEster.—The important extension works in 
progress at the Dorset County Asylum have been 
stopped owing to a dispute between Messrs. Pethick 
Bros., the contractors, of Plymouth, and the brick- 
layers and carpenters. The amount of the contract 
is £60,000, and nearly 200 men are engaged on the 
work. The men refused to continue work on 
Saturday, a proposal of the contractor to reduce the 
working time by one hour per day during the 
winter months being the cause of the difference. 


LrxEps.—The dispute between Messrs. Obank and 
Sons, the contractors engaged in the erection of the 
new Post-office at Leeds, and a section of their 
workmen, was, after lasting for over six weeks, 
brought to a satisfactory termination on Friday, by 
the intervention of the Leeds Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. By the settlement it is provided 
that in future no engineman shall be employed at 
the Post-office building in doing work usually per- 
formed by labourers. It was agreed that the works 
should be open until noon on Monday next, Dec. 5, 
for the return of such of the old hands as chose to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of going back, 
and for whom employment can be found. After 
that time the employers are to be at liberty to 
engage whom they think fit. 
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The adjudications in bankruptcy announced in 
Tuesday’s Gazette include the name of Walter 
Sheridan Peckover, of Birmingham, architect. 


Mr. Louis Fagan, Assistant-Keeper of the Prints, 
British Museum, is about to retire, owing to ill- 
health, from the post which he has held during the 
last twenty-four years. 


The new temporary hospital, Otley, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, the same being supplied 
by Mr. BE. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The Earl of Derby has offered to contribute 
another £500 towards the completion of the Man- 
chester Cathedral. The whole of the work, in- 
cluding several more stained-glass windows pro- 
mised, will be completed before Easter next. The 
entire amount expended has been about £80,000, 
and Mr. J.S. Crowther, of Manchester, has been 
the architect. 


In celebration of the marriage of Mr. John White, 
C.E., the Borough Engineer of Folkestone, the staff 
of employésin the service of the corporation pre- 
sented that official on Tuesday week with a 
souvenir, in the shape of a marble timepiece. On 
that evening the entire staff, to the number of about 
130, were entertained toa meat tea at the upper 
store in the corporation'yard by Mr. and Mrs. 
White. 

The Okehampton Rural Sanitary Authority having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £2,500 for works of sewerage, sewage 
disposal and water supply for the village of Hather- 
leigh, Mr. Samuel J. Smith, C.E., held an inquiry 
into the subject matter of the application at the 
Assembly Rooms, Hathorleigh, last week. Mr. 
Appleton, C.E., the engineer for the proposed 
works, produced and explained the plans. 


Mr. William Eve, F.S.I., having completed 21 
years as representative of Stoke Newington parith 
at the Board of Works for the Hackney district, 
has been presented by his colleagues, at a dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant, with a handsome silver tea 
and cofise service, as evidence of their appreciation 
of the valuable services he had rendered to the 
parishes during that period, for the past 14 years 
of which he has been chairman of the General Pur- 
poses Committee, 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Guascow.—A stained- ~glass window is about to 
be erected in St. Andrew’s Church, G'asgow, in 
memory of the late Robert Anderson, letterpress 
printer. The window has been executed by Messrs. 
Stephen Adam and Co. The design is based on the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ God hath anointed thee 
with the oil of sprung above thy fellows.’’ As 
interpreting the text, the central part of the window 
is filled with angel- figures, typical of praise and 
rejoicing, with harp and lute. These figures are 
treated after the manner of Early Florentine mosaic 
work. In the upper part of the window is a free 
treatment of cherubic figures, scrolls, flowers, &c., 
while at the base is the inscription. 
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CHIPS. 


The concluding sale of the Egremont collection of 
old masters fetched very poor prices when offered 
by Caristie’s on Saturday. The whole series of 134 

ictures, chiefly by and after the old masters, only 

rought £2,324—the only prices worth noting being 
‘6 The Entombment, a? by Albertinelli, 295 guineas ; 
‘‘ The Betrayal of Christ, " said to be by Vandyck, 
810 guineas; and ‘ The Rape of Earopa,’’ by 
P, Veronese, 195 guineas. 


Before Lords Justices Lindley, Bowen, and 
A.L Smith, on Friday, an appeal was heard by the 
Burry Railway Company against an order of Mr. 
Justice Kekewich, restraining the company from 
proceeding with a reference to the arbitration of 
their engineer of a dispute which had arisen between 
them and Mr. Jackson, the contractor for works 
they are constructing at the Barry Dock. The 
Court, by a majority, allowed the appeal, and 
d scharged the injunction, Lord Justice A. L. Smith 
dissenting. 

Tho theatre at Lincoln, an old building which had 
been frequently renovated and partially recon- 
structed to meet modern requirements, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday. 
to about £3,000. 

A monument i is to be erected to the late Cardinal 
Lavigerie at Carthage. Signor Anderlini, the 
Roman sculptor, has been charged to execute the 
work, 


The Clitheroe Town Council decided on Friday to 
apply for powers to borrow £20,450 for the con- 
struction of sewerage for the porough. Up to the 
present the town has not had any proper sewerage 
scheme. 


The foundation-stone of the new Higher Grade 
Scshool for Wolverhampton was laid last week. 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, of that town, is the architect, 
and Mr. Henry Lovatt, also of Wolveriampton, is 
the contractor. 


The bridge which carries the Midland Railway 
across the Avon just outside Bath Station is being 
reconstructed after 23 years’ use. On Saturday the 
contractors, Messrs. Handyside and Co., of Derby, 
cxmmenced operations on the arrival side of the 
bridge, and this is expected to be renewed in ten 
days. The other portion will not be dealt with 
until after Christmas. Relays of men work night 
and day on the job, electric lights being provided. 
The work is under the supervision of Mr. Meredyth, 
district engineer, Gloucester. 


St. Peter’s Hall, Church-street, Liverpool, was 
completely destroyed by fire on Sunday. The hall 
was formerly the home of the Liverpool Academy, 
and was the scene of many annual exhibitions of 
pictures. It was afterwards used chiefly for 
bazaars and public meetings, but latterly has been | 
used as a billiard-room. \ 


‘The damage amounts 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


The Wesleyans have opened a new chapel at 
Wolverton, which has cost £2,500, another at 
Bideford, which has cost, with the site, £6,000, and 
a third at Upton Park, E.st Ham, which ‘has’ cost 
£4,000. 


At a special general meeting of the Royal Anglo- 
Australian Society of Artists, ‘held on Tuesday, the 
following artists were duly elected members—viz , 
Colin B. Phillip, R.W.S.; F. W. W. Topham, R.1. ; 
W.B. Wollen, RI. ; W. W. May, R.I.; Sutton 
Palmer, R.B. A.; G.'C. Haité, and ian Hook. 
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Holloway’s Pills.—This Medicine has resisted 


every test which prejudice and vested interest could impose upon it. 
As alteratives, aperients, and tonics these Pills have no equal. To 
every aged and delicate person whose appetite is defective, digestion 
infirm, and tone of health low, this medicine will be a precious boon, 
conferring both ease and strength. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 


For STAIRCASES, STEPS, & LANDINGS. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


Apyo J. SA.CREW, 


Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


Messrs. Crew have a Large Stock on their Wharyes for Selection. 
Telegrams—‘ CRAIGLEITH, LONDON.’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities! with the 
gr reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices. —T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystal.ine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
‘iven, on barre to CHARLES 
ton Mallet, Somerset. London 
raven-street, Strand, W. 


Prices, and eve padre 
TRASK and SON Denising, 15 e 
Agent :—Mr. B. A. WILLIAMS, 16, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixe Complete. Samples end Estimatee Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOX WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

1:20, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
{mmediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


CaTerHAM,—For additions and al‘erations at Thorn- 
hill, Caterham, Surrey, for Mr. Andrew Lockie, Mr. 
Chas. H. Wiltshire, 13 and 15, Walworth-road, 8.E., 


architect :-— 
Thompson .. ove eo #£1,15) 0.0 
Hoskins (accepted) .. ae oe avs 1,093 0 0 


Dec. 2, 1892. 


Aoton.—For alterations and additions to the SSS | oy ee ee 
Board Schools, Acton, W. Myr Edward Monson, jun., 
F.RI.B.A., Acton Vale, W., architect :— 


Soole and Son, Richmond .. «» £4,600 0 0 
Flew and Co., West Kensington... 4, 467 0 0 
Tozer, F. R., Notting Hill . = 4, 282 0 0 
Bagge, T., ‘Acton Green ... 4,26) 00 
Whitehead and Co., Clapham: road 4,250 0 0 
Tout, W., Hendon ... 6 wee 4,250 0 0 
Billins, pe Hounslow ake ey 4, 214 9 0 
Jarvis J. H., Surbiton... 3.975 00 
Lascelles and Co., Bunhill-row . 3,973 0 0 
Martin and Co., West Croydon .. ee 8,947 0 0 
Chapman, J. G., Hounslow aa 3,944 19 10 
Martin, A., Battersea =a “Ke 3,895 0 O 
Lion: G., Shepherd’s Bush... 3,857 0 Q 

ers and Co., South Bale) 83,750 0 O 
Hooper, G., Acton* . oa 8,740 0 0 
Bray and Clayton, Acton ... oe 3,736 16 0 
Nye, T., Ealing A ise 3,697 0 0 
Tollinson, J. F, Teddington 3,560 0 0 


* Accepted subject to the approval "of the Education 
Department. 


Barrersea, §.W.—Alternative tenders (a) for pro- 
viding ceilings of fibrous plaster, and (b) for match- 
boarding twelve ceilings at Shillington-street school, 

attersea :— 


A. B. 
Mowlem and Co. . £295... £236 
Nightingale, B. E., Albert Em- 
bankment... ase vee: | 20D rare tk Goe 
Charteris, D. ... os ae ees 290) ou 0G 
Holloway Bros. nee eee se 229 i 260 
Hammond, W. H- ase oe 228° 5, “24# 
Lathey Bros. .». aaealo 235 
A.—Fibrous plaster, B. —Match- boarding. . "Accepted. 


Battersea, §.W.—For fitting up the schoolkeeper’s 
house at the Latchmere School, Battersea Park-road, as a 
cookery centre, for the London School Board. Te 
Committee proposed that the house on the site, previous pes 
in the occupation of the schoolkeeper, should be a rie 
for this purpose. Tenders were accordingly invited for 
carrying out this work, but as only four tenders were 
received, the lowest of which was in excess of the archi- 
tect’s estimate, fresh tenders were invited from seven 
contractors, one of whom, however, was unable to submit 
atender. The amounts of the tenders in the two compe- 
titions are set out below :— 

A. Chats competition : — 


Hammond, W.. aor a os §=6“Lole BG 
Derry, J.... ont ae nat ; 863 0 0 
Holloway Bros. see 35 o 344 0 0 
Garratt ay Sons aa ove 810 0 0 
B.—Second competition :— i— 
Parsons and Co. aie rt Rea 00 
Kent, G. . i nee v0 254 0 0 
Garrett and Sons. 5 vee ie 250 0 O 
Barker, R. ses ae6 ore oa 230 0 0 
Triggs E. 220 0 0 
Humphrey, C. , High- street, Fulham* 199 10 5 
= Accepted, 


Birnurincuam.—For the erection of two housesin Living- 
stone-road, Handsworth. Mr. H. Hugh Allen, Sm 
Heath, Birmingham, architect :— 

Squires (accepted) ... ati £59) 0 0 


Brsminacuam.—For the erection of two houses in 
Tennyson-road, Small Heath. Mr. H. Hugh Allen, 
Small Heath, yee ire architect :— 

Edmunds (accepted) . £730 0 0 

Dorxine.—For building a private residence on the 
meagre A Estate, for Mrs. Randall. Mr. F. J, Dibble, 
architect ;— 


one 


Edser .., wee aaa aa fret tide LyBae 
Canter ... eek ah -é 1,839 
Goddard and Sons waa wa a 


Colls and Sons 
Hamblin Bros., Dorking (accepted) 1,225 


Duppixeton.—For erection of new schools and out- 
buildings at Duddington, near Stamford, Northampton~ 
shire. Mr. J. B. Corby, F.S.1., Stamford, architect :— 


= 

Yn 

<*] 

On 
ococooo 
eoooco 


Hipwell, 8.. Wisbech .. aoe so, 5985 O10 
Peasgood, J., Stamford o 840 0 0 
Halliday, S F,, Stamford aad 796 0 0 
Dean, W., +, Uppingham ets oe *, 16) O80 
Roberts, A. §8., Wakerley .., +5 747 0 0 
Bowman, &., glee) ao eos 745 0 0 
Perkins, W. and J., Easton... wee 737 0 0 
Robert, B. W., Stamford (accepted) 68 0 0 


ZINC | ROOFING. 


COPPER ROOFING. 
SOLE INVENTORS and PATENTERS of SOLID STOPPED ENDS, &e. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


NO SOLDER. 


F, BRABY & CO, L” 


352 to 364, 


EUSTON 


ROAD, LONDON, mis 
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MR F. STEWARD - TAYLOR A.R.ILB.A, Architect. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 


oe are some things which baffle the 
resources of the architect, or of those 
who desire to erect buildings which shall 
satisfy all scientific requirements, and yet be 
amenable to certain canons of good taste which 
we call artistic. Quite true it is that the 
greatest effort of skill in architecture, as 
in engineering, is required in satisfying 
epeerons ureconcilable requirements; in 
short, that it is the conquering of what seems 
to be an insuperable obstacle that constitutes 
the greatest merit in a work of art. When- 
ever the problem is easy and smooth the mind 
is apt to relax its effort, and to fall into 
commonplaces. It thinks what has been so 
often done before will doagain, and the design, 
whatever it may be, becomes a repetition of 
one type or building. The domestic architect 
who has a large practice in house-building 
will need little more effort than an ordinary 
share of skill. The requirements are much 
the same; walls and roof admit of no new 
departures, and no new materials have to 
be introduced. The man who has a large 
business in designing commercial premises 
seldom has anything very novel to carry 
out; probably his chief crux is the necessary 
disguising of the iron girders and columns, 
if he troubles about them atall. The church 
architect, again, has seldom any problem to 
solve, if he adheres to the Medieval model 
—one reason why so many churches are 
characterless copies. It is only, indeed, 
when he seeks to introduce a new feature 
or adopt another way of doing something— 
such as a narthex or baptistery or treatment 
-of chancel, or eastern termination, that he 
overcomes the temptation to follow some old 
model and the inertness of commonplace. 
We have conspicuous examples of this fresh- 
ness in the late Mr. Sedding’s work, and in 
churches erected by the late Mr. Street, Mr. 
Pearson; in the new churches of St. Philip, 
Stepney, All Saints’, Dulwich, and others. 
With these exceptional instances there has 
been an easy compliance with the dictates of 
style and fashion; it has been simply the 
following of a formula. But when any new 
departure has to be made, the architect has 
to set aside his formula and begin to discover 
a mois of construction that will give the 
requiced result, he has to exercise his artistic 
power on a new problem, and it is then that 
his real ability as an architect is seen. 

We will endeavour to point out one or two 
directions in which new building problems 
present themselves. Let us take an exhibi- 
tion or market building which has to provide 
a large covered area. ‘The mere builder may 
assume that any huge shed will do; but 
such a solution is not architecture. Then 
the roof must be of iron, of stability enough 
to resist the vertical pressure due to weight 
and the stress of wind; it must bs con- 
structed to admit light. Its form and con- 
struction must be determined by the shape 
of the area covered. A precedent may only 
hamper the designer by excluding from his 
mind any original idea. We have plenty of 
instances where genius has been stifled in 
the initial stage, leaving a costly blunder as 
a warning for all time. For constructional 
ingenuity and skill, probably the experi- 
ments now being made at Chicago for 
the Columbian Exposition buildings have 
not been surpassed; but the immense 
spans of the roofs have led rather to a dis- 

lay of tours de force than good design. The 
tiboral Arts building, with its huge trusses 
of braced steel of 368ft. span from centre to 


centre of pins, and of 205ft. rise, is a fine 
example of trussing; the main building of 
the Machinery Hall is another immense 
rectangle about 8d0ft. long, and nearly 500ft. 
wide, covered by three parallel rows of cir- 
cular shaped lattice arches or ribs, each of 
130ft. span and 57ft. rise, the springing line 
36ft. above the fluor. Hach arch is pivoted 
at the springing and crown, which allows for 
the rise and fall due to temperature. These 
three parallel rows are crossed at the centre 
by a transept of three low circular domes, 
each of 130ft. diameter, with lanterns over 
each. There is here the germ of an archi- 
tectural structure of metal if only better pro- 
portions had been given to the domes. We 
hear one exclaim, Can any architecture be got 
out of steel? We must boldly take the bull 
by the horns and make something of these 
skeletons of iron. If we can only give them 
agreeable proportions, and put them in the 
right position to form a good roof, one step 
of the problem has been taken. The second 
is how to improve the details of lattices and 
bracing. In the design of these structures, 
the setting out of plan—that is, how to dis- 
pose the roof—is the main thing, and no 
doubt to preserve certain ratios between the 
length and width, the distances of the roof 
trusses apart, and the heights of the different 
parts of the inclosed area contribute towards 
the result. But architects have thought 
too much of adopting ornamental trusses 
and accepting old plans of buildings 
of very different materials and objects than 
to trouble about thinking of a new problem, 
so much easier is it to vary and elaborate 
old forms than to design something original. 

Another bugbear of the architect is the 
acoustical building. A most careful study 
of the theory of acoustics does not help him 
one iota. He may be told that certain build- 
ings are almost perfect in this respect, and 
he adopts their proportions, only to find that 
some other conditions to success are want- 
ing. The most costly, handsome, and archi- 
tectural interiors are bad both for speak- 
ing and music, while some temporary or 
plain apartment has admirable acoustic 
properties. No one can explain why the 
most commonplace hall or lecture-room 
in the town is so good for speak- 
ing in, while the costly and recently- 
built town-hall, designed by an eminent 
London architect, has been denounced by 
all speakers and musicians. But the fact 
remains. All the architectural expedients 
of groined coves, elaborate panelling, 
lanterns, have added nothing to the 
acoustical qualities of the room, but have 
rather broken up the sound and created 
noisiness and echo. All the angles of the 
new town-hall are rounded, the platform 
end has been made curved, but still the voice 
is not clearly heard at the other end. The 
old room with its plain walls rectangular 
shape, and flat ceiling of ordinary height, 
is in every way superior for meetings 
and lectures. The fact astounds the 
architect. His study of acoustics and his 
theories about forms have not borne any 
fruit. Why? Because he has been satisfied 
with designing his plan and section first, 
before studying those properties and details 
which haye been found to give the best 
results acoustically ; contented if ho tries in 
matters of detail to satisfy the requirements 
of certain laws. In plain fact, the acoustic 
conditions are not discovered and applied 
to a room or building from the first, but are 
sought to be worked back to, or introduced 
afterwards, by cutting off the angles of 
room, by making the platform end circular, 
or confining the sound within the orchestra 
by a lower ceiling. The result is remedial, 
not constructive. The problem is to design 
the room so that it may comply with the laws 
affecting the propagation and transmission 
of sound, and at the same time be archi- 
tectural in shape and details. Butthe architect 
stands aghast at such a problem, instead of 


boldly attacking it. How can the form ané 
proportions of a trumpet or violin be applied 
to a room; how is the important law of 
sympathetic vibration to be fulfilled in the 
construction? Again, the fact is well 
established that a room that is good for 
speaking may be bad for music, and vice 
versa, 80 that there is another initial difficulty 
here, for it is known that the vibrations 
which produce musical sounds are periodic 
and regular in their intervals, while those 
which are unperiodic and irregular produce 
noise, and in the latter category is speech. 
Dr. Robert Hooke, in fact, a century ago, 
showed that musical sounds could be pro- 
duced by the teeth of wheels made of equat 
size; but for vocal sounds they had to 
be of unequal size, so as to produce 
unequal strokes. But how are these two 
laws to be applied to our churches, chapels, 
concert-halls, and lecture-rooms? If it bea 
fact that sound can be reinforced by setting 
up a vibration in bodies which will vibrate 
to the same note, how can this rule be 
applied to a church, where both vocal and 
musical sounds are produced? We can 
easily illustrate this law by the simplest 
experiment with a tuning-fork applied to a 
sounding-board or organ-pipe, to prove the 
value of sympathetic vibration in a room 
destined for musical performances. If the 
architect can regard his building as anu 
inclosed space of air, a reinforcing body, 
then it seems to follow that he may give 
it such ratios of length, breadth, and height 
as will insure the production of musical 
sounds. This, at least, is the conviction 
of many, and the burden of some in- 
teresting remarks lately made by Mr. 
H. C. Kent, M.A., before the Sydney Archi- 
tectural Association. 

For speaking purposes a circular or 
horseshoe form of plan is supposed te 
give the best results, the dimeusions of 
which are limited to a distance in front of 
the speaker at which he can be heard, and te 
a distance on each side and behind him. 
Wren gaye d0ft. in front of the speaker, 30ft. 
on each side, and 20ft. behind; Saunders 
has given 92ft. in front, 75ft. on each side, 
and 31ft. behind; but these dimensions are 
approximate, and cannot be always relied 
upon when so much depends on the materials, 
and especially on height. The latter should 
be limited if undue resonance, absorption 
and reflection of sound are to be avoided: 
and it is generally considered that the space 
behind the speaker should be contracted 
in width and height, and partake rather 
of the trumpet form. But for buildinge 
for orchestral performances, harmonic pre- 
portions of simple ratios are the best te 
reinforce the musical sounds. The ratiog 
of two to three to five or six have producad 
successful results, or a height of 52ft., a 
width of 78ft., anda length of 130ft. For 
buildings adapted for music height dees not 
seem to be destructive or prejudicial, ag our 
lofty cathedrals and churches afford good 
examples of the value of a body of resonant 
air to give support and richness to the tone. 
Very little will be done, however, till archi- 
tects begin to think out for themselves the 
solution of this and other cognate problems in 
architecture, so as to arrive at some definite 
type of structure, rather than being content 
to follow old examples. Careful experiments 
of transmission of sound in different buildings, 
both for speaking and music, would lead te 
some valuable results from which principle 
might be deduced. 


WINDOW DESIGN. 


{bee attention is given to the modes 
of setting out and spacing window 
openings. We find architects following a 
certain style with a blind adherence to some 
example rather than pursuing a definite 
principle in the design of their elevations. 
The rule of studying plan and elevation 
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simultaneously hardly appears to be followed. | disappears; on the contrary, when the 
An elevation is sketched out after the plan | piers or wall spaces are widened the window 


has been made, and the openings are left to 
take their chance. Lucky if they fall into 
anything like order or good spacing. The 
amount of light and the height and width 
of each opening are questions that first 
demand the thought of the designer, as upon 
these points the relation of opening to wall 
space will be regulated. If the rooms are of 
some depth from front to back, the windows 
ought to be proportionately large or high; 
but if shallow, they may be made smaller. 
Our remarks here, however, concern the 
design of windows in a facade as one of the 
means of expression, and this, it must be 
confessed, is a subject that has given way 
largely to question of mere style. There 
are, 1 appears to us, two main causes of 
failure in the design of our facades: first, 
the crowding of small windows, and second, 
the want of distinctive character in their 
design. 

A number of equal-spaced windows in a 
front is distracting and unsatisfactory, and 
is generally the mark of inferior design. 
The second fault has arisen mainly from 
the idea that an elevation is a given 
space which has to be filled with win- 
dows and pilasters and other decoration 
without any regard to solids or voids. 
The lesson for the designer to learn is the 
effect of altering the proportion of opening 
to solid walling, for if he once understands 
the result of the alteration, he can bring the 
resources of his art to the problem, Let us 
for a moment consider the subject in an 
experimental way. Suppose there are three 
windows, the two intervening wall-piers 
being each, let us imagine, equal to the 
width of opening. Lot us further imagine 
the windows to be perfectly plain openings 
in a flat wall, and, say, of the proportions of 
double squares. Above these openings are 
three others of similar size and proportions. 
The effect upon the eye is that there is as much 
solid as yoid, the windows look what they 
are, simply openings, and there is no design 
worthy the name of architectural in such an 
arrangement. A wall pierced by oblong 
apertures at regular intervals can haye no 
design except mere mechanical division. 
There is enough of the wall to be recognised 
as such. We may surround each window 
with a moulding or architraye, which will 
tend to disguise the hole-in-the-wall idea a 
little ; but this framing does not alter the 
effect. But let us introduce a pilaster or 
a column in each of the two intervening 
solids, and the interest will be immediately 
centred on the piers. A little importance 
may be gained for the windows by placing 

ediments upon them, and converting their 
jambs into pilasters; but still the piers will 
retain their prominence, and the facade will 
be visibly enriched by the change—be made, 
in fact, architectural, the whole effect 
heightened. Any Italian Renaissance facade 
illustrates this kind of design. We may 
widen the piers, making them one and a half 
of the windows, but still they will not lose 
the essentially pier character, but if we widen 
them still more—say, to three-window 
widths—the wall character will return. 

On the other hand, let us make the piers 
narrower. They will assume more and more of 
the mullion character. So that by this little 
trial we have learnt two things: First, by 

lanting a column or a pilaster on a pier 

etween windows we can change entirely the 
character of the design, and convert the wall 
into a pier, altering entirely the hole-in- 
the-wall look of the front, and by narrowing 
the pier we may give it a mullion character ; 
secondly, by widening the intervening wall- 
space we give the wall importance. Now 
let us consider the matter from the window 
point of view, instead of the pier. By 
narrowing or 
window assumes less importance archi- 
secturally and its hole-like character totally 


emphasising the pier the|the latter 


becomes a feature, and attention is centred 
;upon it more or less, according as it is 
pronounced by ordinances or decoration. 

| This general and broad division of the 
| subject, therefore, naturally suggests, first, 
attention on the window opening, and, 
second, on the pier or mullion. When the 
window area is, therefore, reduced in com- 
parison with the wall, the eye at once is 
arrested by it, its form and decoration, but 
when it occupies a large area proportionately, 
the solids come into notice. This considera- 
tion may help architects to decide when they 
ought to pay attention to the external 
decoration of their windows, and how they 
might give some character and expression to 
their designs by taking into account the 
disposing of their piers and mullions. At 
present we gee very muddling arrangements ; 
some architects appear to think that there is 
no art in window distribution, that it makes 
little difference whether they are near one 
another or far apart; they imagine that close- 
set wiadows ought to have as much decoration 
as those with considerable wall space around 
them. Two things are pretty evident— 
namely, that in commercial buildings in 
which large windows or open fenestration is 
necessary the design of the elevation will be 
mainly in the distribution and arrangement 
of the piers or mullions; but when the 
apertures are small, these apertures require 
the chief consideration, and a large amount 
of ornamentation may be layished on them. 
The window may be looked upon as a point 
of interest—like a framed picture on a wall. 
In the Italian Renaissance, it may haye 
the usual ordinances of engaged columns, 
entablature and pediment, with plinths, and 
balustrade below; or the Palladian decora- 
tion, consisting of a pediment supported 
on consoles outside the architraves, which 
we may see in the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, or the rusticated forms we see at 
Greenwich Hospital. All these are so many 
different ways of framing the window and 
making it a distinctive feature on the 
decoration of the facade; the wall in this 
case is neutral, and appears simply as a 
background to the windows. 

We see buildings where the apertures are so 
distributed that no distinctive feature is made 
of them, and the wall space is frittered with 
pilasters and other ornament. These designs 
fail, because neither the pier nor the 
window has any distinctive character in the 
design. Many of the hotels in Northumber- 
land-ayenue haye been spoilt by non- 
observance of the simple rule, and the 
resultis a confused arrangement, the eye is 
distracted bya multiplicity of small openings 
and details instead of being led to the windows 
or the piers. 

The effect of spacing and distribution of 
window openings is one of the most power- 
ful in the limited means of the phonetic in 
architecture. A building pierced by a fow 
small apertures, like a fortress or a prison, 
has all the heaviness and gloominess 
characteristic of those structures. On the 
contrary, the open fenestral facade awakens 
sentiments of precisely the opposite character. 
Even the ignorantin architecture are affected 
variously by the proportion of wall to 
window. There is something austere and 
repellent in the crenellated and machicolated 
keep, gay and attractive about Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, or the King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. The relation of solid to yoid ap- 
peals to our sympathies, and is one of those 
elements of the poetic in architecture which 
must ever be recognised. 

In London, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, 
we haye opportunities of studying the two 
kinds of fenestral composition referred to— 
the former the mullion treatment, and 
the pierced wall. Contrast 
Barry’s noted Reform Club-house in Pall 
Mall with that of the Army and Nayy 
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and Carlton Clubs; or, to refer to more 
recent examples, let us take Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s New Scotland Yard front and St. 
Stephen’s Club-house: one has the solid wall 
pierced by apertures, the other is made uv of 
piers and mullions. In the commercial parts 
of the City, and in Manchester and other 
towns, the window has gradually become to 
mean av arrangement of yoids divided by 
mullions, the wall disappearing in the 
demand for glass. Sometimes this style of 
facade assumes the appearance of a frame- 
work made up of uprights and transoms, the 
apertures being all windows. We hayemany 
other examples of this sort to be seen in 
Oxford-street and in the City, in which the 
windows constitute large open panels divided 
by strips of masonry. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


T the meeting of the Institute, held on Mon- 
day evening, the President, Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson, introduced to the members, in a few 
cordial words of welcome, Mr. William Emerson, 
who was at the business meeting held a fortnight 
previously unanimously elected honorary secre- 
tary, in succession to Mr. Aston Webb, resigned. 
Mr. Emerson briefly returned thanks. 

The PresrpEent stated that the Council had 
awarded the Ashpitel prize of books having the 
value of ten guineas to Alfred Charles Houston 
(pupil of James Edmeston), he having, in the 
opinion of the examiners, most highly distin- 
guished himself in the examinations in archi- 
tecture during the past year. High commenda- 
tion had been given by the examiners to Harold 
Brakespear, of Manchester, and the Council had, 
therefore, awarded him a special second prize of 
books value five guineas. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF TOWN AND CITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr, Wirit1am OC. Srreer read a paper on this 
subject illustrated by several diagrams to large 
scale, including Sir Christopher Wren’s original 
plan for the rebuilding of London and a sketch, 
prepared by himself, ef a radial or spider’s web 
plan for the ideal development of a town on the 
bank of a river. This gridiron sketch might 
possess some merits of economy and convenience, 
but was forbidding in effect, and was received 
with general disfavour. Mr. Street argued that 
in the extension of any large city, architects and 
public authorities should show more considera- 
tion for the surroundings and requirements of the 
population, and should work in accordance with 
an approved plan for future development. A 
great enemy to any such beneficial development 
had been the land-grabber who, having purchased 
land in the outskirts, planned as many streets as 
possible for the sake of the ground-rents. Good 
main thoroughfares, with ornamental open spaces 
at convenient distances between them—the minor 
streets being sufficiently wide—were to be 
desired. In certain cities regulations existed to 
prevent the building of dwellings outside certain 
limits until the intervening spaces were filled up 
in accordance with an agreed-upon scheme. 
Such stringent regulations might at first frighten 
those who looked upon so-called natural develop- 
ments alone as being beautiful; but that was an 
open question. A square or rectangular develop- 
ment, as of American cities, the author thought, 
was unnatural, the tendency in all cities being 
for the traffic to pass and repass upon lines 
radiating from the centre where the principal 
business was conducted. The impression given 
by such radial development was far from un- 
pleasant. Mr. Street considered the separation 
of the classes neither healthy nor natural. In 
laying out a district it was better for the health 
of the dwellers in the main avenues that in the 
minor streets adjacent the buildings should be 
less in height than those in such avenues, the air 
at the back of the higher buildings being open 
to the circulation of currents at a lower level, and 
not so stagnant and unhealthy as when the space 
was inclosed on all sides by lofty buildings. In 
laying out open spaces, the dank, circumscribed, 
and prison-like look general to London squares 
should be avoided; and the provision of 
large parks, stiff, flat, and uninterest- 
ing, was not at all what he intended. 
Having quoted 45 Vic. cap. 14, sect. 14, with 
reference to air-space round buildings, the 
lecturer said the provision of practically a strip 
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ofopen space 10ft. wide at the rear of a build- 
ing, while it might be sufficient for some build- 
ings, would be manifestly inadequate if the 

uilding was of very great height, and, any 
regulation in regard to open space should have 
reference to the height of the buildings. The 
revised regulations of the proposed General 
Building Act might, he thought, be that no 
building whatever should hereafter be erected of 
a greater height than the width of the street, 
and that every building in the rear thereof 
should have astrip of land belonging to it of 
a minimum width equal to one-fourth the height 
of the building; the height of the one-story 
building to be allowed in the open space 
should also be limited, 12ft. to the eaves 
being the extreme limit. By the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1890, no 
building was to be of greater height than 90ft., 
and in the draft suggestions for a new Building 
Act, that maximum height was reduced to 75ft., 
and might, he thought, be further reduced with 
advantage. Under those suggestions, when 
streets 50ft. wide ran in parallel lines, and the 
buildings were 40ft. deep, there would be two 
40ft. front buildings, and two 12ft. Gin. open 
spaces ; the distance between cross-streets being 
105ft., or 150ft. from centre to centre. A blot 
on that arrangement would be that houses in the 
main thoroughfare would hinder the access of air 
to the space at the back of the houses on the 
cross streets, and, therefore, there should be a 
minimum width of 25ft. between the backs of 
houses in the main road and the sides of those in 
cross-streets. The Model By-laws recommended 
@ minimum width of 25ft. for all houses of a 
height of 35ft., or more, and if that were 
generally adopted air-space around buildings 
would be liberally provided for. As to street 
improvements, the width of 40ft. seemed to be 
fixed for subordinate developments, and in some 
thoroughfares recently constructed the width of 
70ft. had been adopted. Subways should be con- 
structed under all main streets, and the several 
gas, water, electric light, telegraph and telephone 
companies paying rent for the space occupied by 
their mains would practically repay the cost of 
construction. Mr. Street turned to the question of 
dwellings for the labouring classes, and deprecated 
the erection of large blocks of. these buildings. 
London, far from being overcrowded, did not 
accommodate one-eighth of the number of 
‘people that was possible on a similar area, as 400 
persons could be housed in block buildings on 
one acre, allowing an average of 2,000 cubic feet 
to each person; at present the proportion was 
54-4 per acre, and if the erection of lofty blocks 
was at all likely to bring about such theoretical 
limits, that of itself ought to be a sufficient 
reason for discontinuing their erection, Small 
tenements might be expensive as compared with 
blocks, but there might be advantages to counter- 
balance that of cheapness. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Wrtam Woopwarp, Lewis ANGELL, of West 
Ham, Arruur Basser, Henry Dawson, H. 
MacLacutan, P. Gorpon Sirs, architect to 
H.M. Office of Works, Bonn, late surveyor to the 
Charity Commissioners, and Tuomas Buasuirt, 
superintending architect to the London County 
Council took part. 


——————— ¢—=e 5 —_______ 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


fio fourth meeting for the present session 

was held on Friday evening, the President, 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell, in the chair. The follow- 
ing five new members were elected:—W. E,. 
Sedgwick, W. R. Davidson, H. C. Trimnell, 
C. Perks, and A. J. R. Ley. 


DAYLIGHT IN THE DWELLING. 


Mr. Joun Brett, A.R.A., F.R.A.S., read the 
following paper on this subject:—In inviting 
a painter to read a paper to you this evening, 
your committee do not necessarily imply that 
a painter can be an authority on architecture ; 
but that he may, perhaps, know one or two things 
about the lighting of a house that are not usually 
learned in architects’ offices, but which yet may 
have some practical importance. No other pro- 
fession in the world has such control over the 
destinies of men in general, but specially of 
painters, so I feel sure you will good-naturedly 
consider their wants before you put in your 
windows. We shall all readily admit that the 
first requisite for a dwelling-house in this climate 
is that it should keep out the weather, and it can 


easily be shown that the next essential quality is 
that it should let in the daylight (when there is 
any). I propose to explain in the first place what 
good lighting means, and how the windows 
should be placed so as to enable you to see things 
well inside the house. My next endeavour will 
be to show how the daylight, having been 
admitted, can be economised and utilised by 
reflection, and that the artistic treatment of the 
interior largely depends upon reflected light and 
on the quality of the reflecting surfaces. You 
can have a very comfortable life in a tent, and a 
considerable portion of mankind for generations 
have found tents quite good enough for common 
purposes—to eat, to sleep, and to die in. But 
civilised man has a want which a tent cannot 
supply—viz., a place for the exhibition of his 
treasures, especially the treasure of beauty, for 
which stability, permanence, and good daylight 
are wanted. He also requires a base of operations 
for his enterprises, a museum for his archives 
and trophies, and, above all, for the convenient 
arrangement of his intellectual resources—for his 
books and his pictures. He may also require 
means for the entertainment of his neighbours 
and his children, and for seeing them to the best 
advantage. If you can admit that a painter 
knows anything, you may be sure he knows how 
to light a picture so that its merits may be well 
seen, and I think the lighting of pictures is an 
excellent criterion of the lighting of the house— 
indeed, a very crucial test of it; but it is evident 
from our daily experience that many architects 
have never heard of such a principle, and will 
exclaim with certain disciples of old, ‘* This 
is a hard saying. Who can hear it?’’ Now, 
it is not practicable to build for a single indi- 
vidual; you musi build also for his guests and 
for the public. Your client may be the most 
ignorant vestryman in the three kingdoms, but 
he will not owe you any thanks if you work down 
to his own personal level. Even if he devotes his 
whole life, say, to the choosing of bacon or 
cheese, he will still like to leave behind him when 
he dies such a house as shall have the approval of 
the more cultivated men of his day. Therefore 
you must provide for the housing of works of art, 
although they are not mentioned in the specifica- 
tion. When you have done your best the house 
is sure to have defects. Some of these will 
probably carry with them compensating advant- 
ages, and some can easily be lived down bya 
philosophical tenant; but defective lighting you 
will find very difficult to deal with, and in most 
cases incurable. Daylight is more or less 
necessary for our physical health, for cleanliness, 
for the preservation of our possessions from damp, 
from mildew, and other enemies, but it is indis- 
pensable for the seeing of beauty. A large 
quantity of daylight is not the chief considera- 
tion, A glass house or a lantern is eminently 
unfit fora human dwelling, since snugness is a 
most desirable quality, and for your banquets 
artificial light is better than natural daylight, as 
I will explain later on. The most common form 
of beauty harboured in houses consists of pictures. 
I use the word pictures in a broad sense, com- 
prising all such beautiful things as can te shown 
on the walls. Ido not refer to the great art of 
sculpture, because that is considered by many 
of us as an essential part of architecture. 
The daylight under which pictures can be 
well seen may be either direct or reflected. 
If direct, it should sof fall normal to the 
surface. It may come from the right or the left, 
or from the top ; but it must not come from be- 
hind the spectator, for two simple reasons. The 
first reason is that his own shadow will fall on 
the field of view, and the second that the surface 
of the picture will shine; so that the wall oppo- 
site the window is not a picture-wall. The 
aspect of the window is not of much conse- 
quence, for although direct sunshine kills delicate 
colour, and is not adapted to show anything well, 
it:can generally be diffused sufficiently for most 
purposes by a blind of fine texture, and the 
architect is not much concerned, because the 
exigencies of the site and the plan will already 
have determined the aspect for him. ‘The sub- 
ject of skylights may be put aside for the 
moment, and windows taken to mean perpen- 
dicular openings in the wall. The placing of 
them should be decided simply on utilitarian 
grounds—that is to say, how the most wall space 
can be well lighted. External appearance need 
have no weight in the argument, for a man who 
cannot make any possible windows compose well 
in the elevation is not an artist at all, and, there- 
fore, not an architect. I may even go so far as 


to say that the more irrezularly, unsymmetric- 
ally, and arbitrarily they are placed, the more 
scope there will be for developing a picturesque 
building. From an outside point of viow—that 
isas far as the public are concerned—picturesque- 
ness is the happiest attribute to be hoped for in 
a domestic building, since it will seldom be large 
enough to have any claim to sublimity or im- 
pressiveness. But there is this to be said on 
the other hand, that there is no worse form of 
affectation than the effort after picturesqueness 
for its own sake. In streets or terraces there is 
not much room for choice in the placing of the 
windows, so we generally find such houses 
comparatively well lighted. It is where the 
phantasy comes in, as in the country house or 
the villa, where your architect is rampant, that 
you may expect to see some artistic flourishes, 
constructive mistakes, and incurable lighting. 
If you design your house strictly from the inside, 
and on merely utilitarian principles, a good 
external effect is inevitable, orcan only be missed 
through a singular degree of ignorance or mean< 
ness. Of course, if you are ignorant of con- 
struction, or if you want to produce a more 
gorgeous appearance than you can honestly 
afford, there is no redemption for you; you are 
bound to fail and to wish that you had never been 
born, for a mean building is usually destined te 
encumber the earth, and to disgrace your name 
for at least ninety-nine years. Let us at once 
assume that your client or his heirs will have 
some beautiful things to grace the inside of their 
dwelling, and we should not overlook the cir- 
cumstance that his daughters may be comprised 
in this category, so we must be careful to light 
carefully this living sculpture, no less than the 
flat surfaces of the wall pictures. A happy 
expression on the human face is largely de- 
pendent on reflected light, which concerns 
surface treatment rather than construction; but 
the fundamental consideration and root of the 
whole art of lighting depends on having only one 
single aperture in the wall, so that the direct 
rays may all enter parallel, and not in conflicting 
directions. In artists’ studios you will alwaysfind 
this rule carried out, and I will now attempt to ex- 
plain the reason for it. Let us suppose you 
have to draw a portrait. A single high-light on 
the head involves a shade in exact proportion to 
it which you,.as a draughtsman, can supply 
without any chance of error. The cast shadow 
likewise will have a known, well-defined and 
inevitable relation to the shade. The simplicity 
of light and dark enables you easily to grasp the 
form, and to appreciate its undulations without 
uncertainty or confusion ; whereas, if you have 
two sources of light allowing rays to enter in two 
different directions, not only will you get on your 
model two high lights in inconvenient rivalry, 
but all your shades will be complicated and put 
out of their normal relation to their lights. The 
unity and simplicity of one shadow will be marred 
by the intrusion of another, and the result will 
be that your apprehension of the real undulations 
of the surface and the beanty dependent on them 
will be hindered, and considerabie spaces of the 
surface will have no meaning for you—the beauty 
revealed by one ray of light being neutralised or 
blotted out by others proceeding in a different 
direction, so that the seeing is very considerably 
impaired, and the form shown at disadvantage. 
This is one important argument in favour of 
establishing only one inlet of light in each room. 
But there is another argument even more im- 
portant, because it affects not merely the form 
of an object, but also its colour and texture; in 
fact, it fundamentally affects your seeing power. 
The subjective effect of cross lights is te 
diminish the pupil of your eye, thus curtailing 
absolutely your physical power of vision. In 
order to use all the seeing power that nature has 
provided you with, itis necessary that the light 
should reach your eye after having illuminated 
the object you want to look at; and, further, 
that the pupil of your eye should be encouraged 
to open to its full size by being shaded from the 
glare of direct rays. As all architectural struc- 
tures have upright walls, such as are very con- 
venient to look at, it is important that they should 
be well flooded with daylight, soas to show such 
pictures as you have; and next, it is advisable to 
economise those walls as fields of beauty, and not 
carelessly cut them up by chasms for doors or 
fireplaces, Seeing that your house is not to bea 
mere shelter, or casual ward, but an intellectual 
preserve, it is worth while to relegate such 
interruptions of wall-space as far as practicable to 
the corners. I know that there is nothing more 
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nainful to the soul of the modern architect 
than a blank wall, and that sleep for him is 
impossible until he has broken through 
and destroyed that invaluable area of repose. 
Bo mad does if make him that he has been 
known to build in unnecessary pilasters in order 
to divide it up. I will venture to remind him 
that the impressiveness of a building from the 
outside largely nependy on great unbroken areas 
of wall, and that these may be well studied in 
Mediseval fortresses, which are admitted to be 
the most picturesque structures existing in 
Europe: take, for instance, the castle of Ivrea 
in Piedmont. It may be taken as a general 
principle that any architectural design that is so 
eomplete in itself as to forbid the intrusion of 
the subsidiary arts is not adapted for a dwelling- 
house. I know a man whose house was finished 
by Owen Jones. He is very fond of pictures, 
but has to keep them piled up in stacks for fear 
of spoiling his walls. We have now arrived at 
one well-defined and very important rule, which 
is that the daylight should be admitted to a room 
on one side only. That part of a window which 
js most valuable is the top half, as it admits 
most light per square foot. The lower part only 
admits light reflected from the earth, and more 
or less coloured ; therefore, roll-blinds from the 
top should never be allowed. Any other form of 
surtain is less mischievous, but a roll-blind 
should be fixed at the bottom. In a well-lighted 
house the windows are carried right up to the 
cornice. Window heads, whether traceried or 
lancet, may be admirable, but should be reserved 
for other buildings where people do not 
dwell. If you ask yourselves the question 
which rooms are pleasantest of all those you 
have Known, only one answer can be given. 
and it will be this: Those rooms are pleasantest 
in which work is done. Few would reply, 
**'Those from which you have the best view.’’ 
The man who would say so must be one whose 
home is sad, solitary, and unlovely; whose 
memories are the only beautiful visions on which 
his thoughts can linger. How often do you 
resoxt to your window with relish and turn away 
trom it with reluctance? In your town experi- 
ence I may confidently reply, ‘‘ Never.’’? If you 
decide the question by the suffrage of all the 
fairly cultivated men and women you know, I 
think the vote would be given in favour of the 
painter’s studio, which has either a skylight or a 
window too high to look out of. Few, even 
amongst women, would vote for the drawing- 
room. It does not usually fall to the lot of gentle- 
folks to spend much time in workshops, but if 
you have a wide experience you will cherish the 
yemembrance of the days you have spent with the 
goldsmith, the blacksmith, or the carpenter, and 
none of those shops were lighted by architects, 
mone of them had any outlook. If you would 
rather look owt of your nest than inéo it, then 
must your life be sad indeed, and you had better 
get away into the wilderness, or to the top of the 
Hindu Kush. There isin the city of Timbuctoo 
a great town house which illustrates nearly all 
the blunders that can arise from ignorance of 
lighting. The Sheik is a man of the utmost 
good nature and nobleness of soul, and takes 
pleasure in his splendid possessions just in pro- 
portion to the number of intelligent men who 
will share their enjoyment with him, so 
I. surmise that some of you have been his 


guests. He has a _ collection of pictures 
of first-rate importance, but his ingenious 
architect has so contrived the _ interior 


that hardly any of them can be well seen. 
The value of some of the pictures is so great 
that a very few of them would cover the cost of 
the whole building, yet many of them are con- 
demned to blush in dark corners in order that the 
architect should indulge his childish taste for 
symmetry. ‘The principal suite of rooms face the 
south, and are all lighted in the orthodox way, 
viz., on their long sides. The opposite long 
walls do not afford any good lighting, because 
your own shadow and the shine on the pictures 
conspire to render them invisible; and the 
gigantic fireplaces occupy about a third of the 
area even of these walls. The only well-lighted 
spaces that the plan allowed were the short walls 
that stand north and south. These he had 
wantonly and ruthlessly wasted by opening a 
vast doorway in the middle of each of them big 
snough for the gate of a city, and so the design 
was finished. Many architects would be sur- 
prised if they knew how fine an effect is produced 
by entering a room at the corner instead of at the 
side. It must be very unusual, since I do not 


know more than two or three instances of it. Its 
charm depends on the varied angles under which 
the walls present themselves to the eye when 
you enter, as all of them are seen under oblique 
instead of parallel perspective, and the sug- 
gestion is conveyed that you should go on and 
prosecute your researches in the ramifications 
of the structure. You are not confronted 
by a flat opposing partition right across the line 
of advance. All deviations from mere symmetry 
are dear to the soul of the artist because they 
give occasion for composition—that is to say, the 
creative faculty—and if there were no other 
reason for placing a window out of the centre of 
the wall, this would be sufficient ; but asa matter 
of experience many reasons for doing so are not 
far to seek. There are instances in which one 
whole wall is filled in with glass, and with ex- 
cellent effect. There is one ina house at Putney 
very near my own built by Mr. Waterhouse. It 
is the window of a fine staircase, the other whole 
walls of which are well lighted and well adapted 
for pictures; but, alas! the use of stained glass 
in the window has put this out of the question ; 
and instead of an intellectual feast of fine art, 
you are indulged with some admirable colour and 
design in the glass itself, but the walls are wasted. 
Let us now turn our attention to the second 
division of our subject, and determine how to 
deal with the daylight when we have let it in. 
This important question is too often shirked by 
the architect, and shuffled on to a scapegoat 
called the decorator. This pernicious person has 
the power of doing immense mischief at small 
expense, so he does it with no niggard hand. 
For a concrete example, let us refer back to 
the great house in Timbuctoo. The picture- 
show begins at the dining-room, the walls of 
which are covered with a rich stamped leather 
of dark maroon and gold, affording a fine 
background both for pictures and guests. 
The decorative mind was just able to grasp 
this principle, and, knowing there was ‘‘ nothing 
like leather,” he carried it right up from floor to 
ceiling, absorbing that part of the wall which is 
too high above the spectator to be serviceable as 
background, and destroying its power of reflect- 
ing light, which is the only function it could 
have fulfilled, and would have fulfilled with 
admirable effect if its surface had been tinted 
with tempera or an ordinary wall-paper of a 
cream colour. The ceiling, as usual, is cut up 
with mouldings and colouring of senseless 
pattern; but even if it were well designed, he 
would surely be an odd sort of visitor who 
would turn away from Vandyck or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to gaze at the ceiling. A few six- 
penny buckets of whitewash expended on that 
ceiling would have redeemed the room, and 
proved that it belonged to an intelligent human 
being. There are two different conditions under 
which light can be reflected. They are known 
in optics as whole light and scattered light. 
Whole light advances in one direction only. An 
ordinary plane mirror reflects whole light. 
Scattered light proceeds in all directions at once, 
and cannot be focussed by the eye so as to show 
images. Such is the light reflected from any 
granulated or dead surface, such as tempera, 
snow, or sand. If you require a polished surface 
to reflect light into a dark corner, it will fail to 
do so unless it is placed at exactly the proper 
angle, whereas a scattering surface will be effi- 
cient at any angle. All surfaces that are not 
strictly required to do duty as backgrounds should 
have a scattering surface, so as to diffuse the 
illumination, and the lighter their colour the more 
efficient they will be for this purpose. In Italy, 
unfortunately, there is more or less good art 
displayed on the ceilings of the great houses. All 
men who have seen it will agree that it could not 
have been more foolisly misplaced, or more 
effectually wasted. An excellent reflector of 
scattered light is a white linen cloth. Your 
architect will gladly provide you with good 
shelter, where a horde of menials can eat and 
sleep comfortably at your expense. Viollet-le- 
Duc is careful to go further, and provide that 
you shall look out on the prettiest view, but he 
calmly assumes that you are sure not to have 
anything inside your house so well worth looking 
at as the houses or shrubs opposite, and the his- 
torical conclusion of the whole matter is that in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, in nine great houses 
out of ten, any kind of art is out of place, for the 
simple reason that the architects have misused 
the daylight and wasted the wall-space. One 
werd more has to be spoken as to the use of 
stained glass, and it is this: If you wish to 


indulge in stained glass, you must make it your 
one and only form of colour-decoration. ou 
can have superb colour in your window, but you 
take away its usefulness as a source of light, and 
make it an object to be looked at, and when you 
have looked at it your eye is unfitted to see any 
other colour. Even the splendid tints of Hastern 
embroidery or carpets cannot stand the com- 
petition ; white light is absolutely necessary for 
the display of their beauty. Mr. Burne-Jones 
lately designed a beautiful picture, and Mr. 
Morris worked it in tapestry for the glory of the 
chapel of Exeter College. Some ingenious per- 
son has placed it on the same wall with a 
gorgeous stained-glass window, and opposite to 
another, so that none of its fine colour can be 
seen, The colour of your reflective surface is 
only one degree less important than the colour of 
your window-glass itself. A few years ago 
nearly every reception-room in London was 
papered with a dull sage green—a sad emphasis 
to lay on the depressing climate we have to live 
in; but a good man and a friend of mine was 
responsible for it. Iam afraid you will think I 
display an unreasoning animus against the archi- 
tect, and that [have spoken rashly and at random 
as to his ignorance of the use of daylight. But 
that is not so. Taere is an institution in which 
I lately offered to endow a prize for the best 
design for a house in which pictures could be 
well seen without a special gallery constructed 
for the purpose. The Council were pleased with 
the idea, but scorning my modest £25 a year, 
made it into a handsome £200. Two or three 
distinguished architects were appointed to judge 
the competition, and they actually awarded the 
prize to a design which afforded not one single 
well-lighted wall in the whole structure ; and 
yet none of them were aware that they had done 
anything ridiculous! There is a good deal to be 
said as to skylights in lighting the dwelling- 
house, but you have probably heard more than 
enough on the sacredness of the wall and the 
importance of one window. Allow me to suggest, 
in conclusion, that these matters are worthy of 
your most serious study. 

Mr. Pavt Wareruouss, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brett, remarked that his paper 
had raised many points on which differences of 
opinion existed, and it would be paying the 
deviser of such an architectural bombshell a poor 
compliment to acknowledge it with a mere 
‘‘Thank you.’’ Mr. Brett’s theory that any 
arrangement of windows might be made intoa 
satisfactory elevation for a house was liable to be 
misunderstood. In one way the lecturer had 
done them good service, in warning them against 
placing works of art exactly opposite a window ; 
an instance of the killing effect of this disposi- 
tion on pictures could be seen in the gallery at 
Hampton Court Palace containing the Mantegna 
pictures, for it was impossible to see them 
properly owing to the glare of light. Mr. Brett 
laid down the rule that there ought to be 
only one source of lighting for a room, and that 
the wall-covering ought to be selected with a view 
to the display of works of art; but, personally, 
he was inclined to doubt whether he was quite 
right. A large room with only an end window 
was insufliciently lighted for the comfort of most 
of those who occupied it. The lecturer had also 
shown too little regard for the views to be 
obtained from windows—there were plenty of 
windows even in London from which it was very 
pleasant to gaze. Most architects, too, would be 
sorry to see the decorated ceilings, say, of the 
Adam’s period, obliterated with whitewash. As 
to the lecturer's strictures on symmetry in the 
house, while architects were doubtless too anxious 
to preserve symmetry at the cost of comfort, it 
was more desirable that regularity should be 
studied in a town house than in one in the 
country. : 

Mr. E. Wooprnorre seconded the vote of 
thanks, but said he could not agree with much 
that was advanced. Direct light on a picture or 
the human countenance might give the most 
perfect definition, but the effect of diffused light 
was more pleasant and natural, and the fact that 
people looked their best when seated at dinner, 
with a white tablecloth before them, or behind 
footlights, was proof of this. 

Mr. Sipney Vacuer thought Mr. Brett had 
looked at his subject too exclusively from the 
standpoint of the painter of easel pictures. The 
first requirement in a dwelling-room was that it 
should be cheerful to live in, and this was not 
obtained if the apartment were a mere parallelo- 
gram, lighted from one end in order to illum‘nate 
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some easel pictures on perfectly plain wall- 
surfaces. He agreed with Mr. Brett that stained 
glass should not be introduced into a living room, 
except, ‘perhaps, where an objectionable outlook 
me to te shut out. 

Mr. Marrurw Wesz, as a painter, agreed with 
much that Mr. Brett had Eien and cer- 
tainly felt that pictures in dwellings should to 
some extent be isolated, and not jostled together, 
as at an exhibition. The ideal treatment would 
be to decorate the walls themselves rather than 
to hang easel works. He believed that the 
museum collection of pictures had gone too far, 
and the extension of the system would be, he 
thought, disastrous to art. 

‘The Presrpent, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said they had invited Mr. Brett as a painter to 
give them his views on house planning, and he 
thought their guest had let architects off very 
lightly. Mr. Brett must remember that in 
planning a house an architect had nota free hand, 
but had to meet his clients’ wishes and require- 
ments. The client really liked to see what view 
there was from the window while sitting down, 
and this meant that windows should begin near 
the floor level. If architects also carried out Mr. 
Brett’s suggestions, and carried their windows to 
the highest practical leve’, so as to get top-light- 
ing, the windows would be quite unmanageable 
in proportions, and difficult to harmonise with 
any elevation. The suggestion that roller-blinds 
might be fixed at the bottom, instead of the top, 
was a practicable one, and could sometimes be 
adopted with advantage. 

Mr. Brerr, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said some of the objections that had been 
raised to his paper would not have been raised if, 
instead of hearing it, members had read it in the 
professional papers, and had taken time to con- 
sider the points. If Mr. Woodthorpe had studied 
portrait painting, he would know that cross- 
lighting was not desirable on a face, which looked 
at its best under direct lighting. Mr. Vacher 
had objected to easel pictures, and so did he; 
but as people changed their houses, and yet 
wished to keep their paintings, it was necessary 
that works of art should take this form. 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—IX. 


Demonstration of Statie Action of Loading on 
Foundation Base, 


Wess a comparatively rigid plane, as the 
lower surface, a, b, ¢, d, of the horizontal 
flagstone A (Fig. 23),is pressed vertically against 
a compressible substance underlying it of uniform 
density, such as a foundation soil, the distribu- 
tion of the component parallel forces, making up 
the sum of the entire pressure, is assumed to act 
in one or more parallel planes, normal to the 
surface so pressed, and longitudinally or trans- 
versely to its rectangular sides. The ortho- 
graphic projection of typical parallel planes of 
uniform pressure is shown normal to each other 
by eeff and ee f’ f, standing upon the 
centre intersecting lines, ¢¢ and ¢’e’, of block A. 
The vertical arrow cv in the central inter- 
section of these normal planes represents the 
position of the axis or centre of pres- 
sure R, through which the entire vertical 
force is assumed to act. The normal ordinate at 
any point in the central axis of the plane A re- 
presents the intensity of pressure at any such 
point along ce or ee’. Then, since the ordinates 
at ¢ and ¢ at each end of ee, the longitudinal 
centre axis of the horizontal plane A, are equal, 
and all intermediate ordinates being likewise 
equal, the area of the rectangle ¢ eff represents 
the entire pressure acting in the vertical plane 
eeff. All these ordinates being equal and equi- 
distant, the pressure is uniformly distributed 
throughout these normal planes. The vertical 
pressures along the transverse central normal 
plane ¢’¢ f’f’ are likewise uniformly distributed, 
and so likewise are all the vertical pressures 
within the normal planes contained in the cube 
gahbh'cg'd. Whenaninclined forceas P, Fig. 24, 
presses in a normal longitudinal plane upon a 
horizontal plane, B, it may be resolved into its 
normal components in the same plane, i ¢., one 
part of the force acts in a direction perpendicular 
to the plane B as arrow V pressing it down- 
wards, and the other parallel as %, tending to 
slide it in the direction of the arrow along the 
surface of contact in the line yy’. The relative 
proportion of these component forces are repre- 
sented, according’ to'the principle of the parallelo- 
gram force, by the alternate sides of the parallelo- 
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gram i V O, by the same scale of measurement to 
which the oblique force P is drawn. By the 
principle of the equality of pressures along a 
longitudinal vertical plane just demonstrated the 
pressures at all points along a ¢ 2’ are equal to that 
which is assumed to act in the centre vertical 
plane standing on the tranverse axis y cy’ of the 
block B. Theresultant of the uniform reaction 
is in the geometrical centre of the plane B, 
therefore the point ¢ of application of the pressure 
P has a deviation from the centre rv of the dis- 
tance d, from » toc. When the point of appli- 
cation c, in which the central force py, Fig. 25, 
intersects the horizontal surface denoted in 
section by A, B, such as that perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper, is not in the geometrical 
centre of the base C, the pressure is unequally 
distributed over the horizontal surface. By the 


method of moments, the reactionary forces are 
inversely as their leverages on either side of the 
centre of pressure C’. The two opposite equal 
and parallel forces applied at c’ and 7 respectively, 
the second r tending to balanceit equally at the 
centre ¢, and the first » tending to overbalance 
it by depressing the end A, create a static couple 
having an overturning tendency. 


Essential Conditions of Stability of Tall Masonry 
Structures against Lateral Force.—1. The pressure 
at the leeward edge of a bedjoint should not 
exceed the safe crushing resistance of the weakest 
of the materials composing it—i.e., usually the 
mortar (see Resistance of Materials to Crushing). 
2. There should be no tension or uplifting in 
the windward edge of the bedjoint. Note.—In 
order to secure this: 


For Important Structures.—The centre of 
pressure must be confined within the middle- 
third of the base, or width of joint. 


For Unimportant Structures.—The middle half 
is sometimes taken, as in semicircular arches 
symmetrically loaded, garden inclosure or 
boundary walls, &c. 3. The resistance to lateral 
sliding or shearing in a joint must be greater 
than the sliding or shearing force, by a safe 
margin. 

Resistance of Materials to Crushing.—In order to 
obtain stability, the materials composing the 
masonry structure should safely resist the maxi- 
mum splitting, cracking, or crushing force to 
which the moment of wind pressure may subject 
it, in addition to the gravity loads of the super- 
structure. The following safe crushing strengths 
will be convenient :—Portland cement mortar, 
1 to 2 of sand, 10 days old, 80lb. per square 
inch ; 20 days, 1001b. per square inch ; 30 days, 
116lb. per square inch. Portland cement 
mortar, 3 sand, 10 days old, 40lb. per square 
inch ; 20 days, 491b. per square inch; 30 days, 


591b. per square inch. Portland cement mortar, 
4 sand, 10 days old, 22lb. per squareinch; 20 
days, 27lb. per square inch ; 30 days, 33lb. per 
square inch (these are 7th of ultimate strengths 
of good grades). Portland cement concrete, 1 te 
5, ljewt. to 2cwt. per square inch; Portland 
cement concrete, 1 to 10, $cwt. to lcwt. per 
square inch ; lime concrete, or mortar, +cwt. te 
zewt. (33 tons per foot) per square inch ; bricks, 
ordinary stocks, 3cwt. per square inch; brick~- 
work, laid in cement mortar, *cwt. per square 
inch ; brickwork laid in lime mortar, jcwt. te 
owt, per square inch; masonry, rubble, lime 
mortar, Fcwt. per squareinch. Building stones: 
Limestone, granular and crystalline, 8cwt. per 
square inch, soft 3 to 4; sandstone, common, 
4cwt. per square inch; granite, Aberdeen, 
Cornish, Guernsey, 10cwt. per square inch. For 
recent tests of the crushing strength and other 
properties of building stones see Prof. Beare’s 
paper in the Buitpinc News, Vol. LUXIE., 
pp. 726, 727. 

Notes on Portland Cement, Tests, §c.—J. Grant’« 
experiments led him to the conclusion that the 
tensile strength of Portland cement is about 
one-twentieth of its crushing strength; but 
J. Bauschinger states he has found no such fixed 
relation between these strengths. Cement having 
large tensile strength soon after setting, has a 
large percentage of lime in its composition, 
which causes injurious expansion in work. 
Fineness of grinding increases the tensile 
strength by one-half between the ground state 
and that passing the finest sieve, without the 
residue. Scantiness of water in mixing reduces 
the crushing strength. Thus, cement 1 to sand 
3, and 20 per cent. water, gave, at 28 days oid, 
1,679lb. per square inch ; but 10 per cent. water 
gave 1,425lb., or between one-sixth and one- 
seventh less, whereas for tensile strength there 
is an opposite effect. Thus 25 per cent. water 
(7 days old) gave 195lb., and 16 67 per cent. gave 
4321b., or about 21 times of increase. The in- 
crease was gradual for intermediate percentages 
of water (Proc. Inst.C.E., pp. 54, 106, 107, 
Vol CVIL.) 

Coefficients of Fricticn in Masonry Joinis.— 
Brickwork laid in slightly damp mortar, -74; 
hard brickwork laid in slightly damp mortar, 
‘70; common brickwork in wet mortar, ‘47 te 
-50; well dressed granite in fresh mortar, -50.; 
hard limestone in moist mortar, °69. 

Slender Pillars of Brickwork.—W here piers are 
introduced in the structure a sufficient reduction 
of the intensity of the permanent load should be 
made, according to the ratio of the height to the 
least side, and the sufficiency of bond blocks used 
at proportionate intervals, the character of the 
workmanship, &c. Full section bond blocks 
should be placed at 3 to 5 diameters apart. The 
higher the pillar, the less the number of 
diameters the bond stones should be apart. 
Their relative number also depends on the 
intensity of the unit load, the importance of the 
duty performed, permanent character of the 
structure, nature of its occupation, exposure to 
accidental forces, &c. Piers supporting con- 
tiguous arches springing from them have their 
effective horizontal section for supporting the 
superstructure reduced to that only lying between 
the ends of the extradoses or top edge of the 
skewbacks of the contiguous arches. ¢ 


Wind Force : its Nature.—The pressure exerted 
on structures by wind force, tending to destroy 
their stability, acts asa live load with momentary 
variations in force and direction, being influenced 
greatly within a certain range of altitude by 
topographical features and local structural sur- 
roundings, which often occasion more or lese 
obliquity of action in producing either an ascend- 
ing or descending current and eddies. The most 
danger to small, tall structures is to be appre- 
hended from sudden gusts of great intensity, 
which produce double the effect of a static foree. 
The Board of Trade’s committee rules, reported 
May 20th, 1881, require in the estimates of 
stability of railway bridges and viaducts an 
allowance of 56lb. per square foot of vertical 
plane or lattice surface directly exposed, besides 
an addition of 28lb, or 42lb. for the portion 
of the leeward lattice girder below the rail 
level and above the tops of carriages when 
the open spaces do not exceed two-thirds or 
three-fourths respectively of the whole vertical 
area within its outline, and 56lb. when the open 
spaces exceed three-quarters of the entire out- 
line. The factor of safety to be 2 when the 
exposure is counteracted by gravity alone. In 
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all other cases the factor is to be 4. Pressure on 
arches and piers to be computed in conformity 
with the above. Mr. ‘Thomas Hawksley, 
O.E., F.R.S., &c., in a communication to the 
British Association, Ist Sept., 1881 [Reports, 
p. 480], considered that even 40lb. per square 
foot hag never been experienced in this country 
within the range of the altitudes of existing 
structures. 

Measure of Velocity and Pressure.—The highest 
wind velocity recorded of the gale of Nov. 11, 
1891, was 62 miles per hour, at Falmouth. At 
Ben Nevis, the loftiest summit in Great Britain, 
whose elevation is 4,406ft. above sea-level, with 
a cliff of 1,500ft. high on the N.E. side, 120 miles 
an hour was recorded in the same gale. Mr. 
Dines (Report in Quarterly Journal of Royal 
Meteorological Society for July, 1892, p. 180) 
states that during the same gale he found the 
pen of the pressure-plate jump from zero to 60 
miles an hour in less than half a second. Gusts 
of 30 to 40 miles at momentary intervals occur 
in every gale, The pressure-gauges erected at 
the Forth Bridge recorded inthe storm of Feb. 9, 
1889, 27lb. per square foot on 193sq.it., and 
41lb. per square foot on 97sq.ft., tending to show 
the intensity of pressures to be inversely as the 
areas. 

These velocities were computed with a co-effi- 
eient of 3 on the false assumption that the cup 
eentres of the anemometer move with one-third 
of the velocity of the propelling wind. They are 
hourly runs, presumably, which consequently 
minimises in the record the effect of the violent 
gusts by absorbing them in the hour's run in 
which they occur. 

It is only when the anemometer has a self- 
recording time attachment, whereby the ordinates 
of the fluctuations of the velocity curves, auto- 
matically traced, can be measured, that any 
adequate knowledge of those high-wind gusts, 
which are really the most destructive to archi- 
tectural structures, can be attained. These 
average velocities and the pressures deduced from 
shem are very misleading for computing problems 
of stability to resist wind pressure. 


Anemometer Velocity, Factor. — The factor 
representing the velocity of the wind propelling 
the cups is usually taken at 3, but a series of ex- 
periments by Mr. W. H. Dines for the Royal 
Meteorological Society has discovered that 3 is 
too high, and recommending that 2°10 be sub- 
stituted for the 3 factor, as he finds that fora 
steady wind 2:27 is the nearest value, but for a 
gusty wind 2°00 is the most correct. Quarierly 
Journal, July 1892, p. 182. 


Pressure deduced from Velocity.—The pressure 

"005, velocity? x= surface area. Messrs. 
Whipple and Dines recommend to be substituted 
for the Kew standard pattern of revolving cup 
anemometers *0029 instead of -005, and Prof. 
Marvin, U.S. Signal Service, having regard to 
the fact that the wind pressure is proportioned 
to the density of the air, adopts -004 representing 
a barometric pressure of 30in. The co-efficient 
005 is generally known as Smeaton’s: 

Point of Application.—The point of application 
of the resultant of wind-pressure is usually taken 
at the geometrical centre, or centre of gravity of 
the surface, thus allowing for a uniform distri- 
bution of the pressure, which, for ordinary height 
of structures, may suffice while using d6lb. as 
the co-efficient. But when using a lower abso- 
lute pressure the centre of pressure will be 
raised in proportion as the pressure at the top of 
a high structure exceeds that at the bottom. For 
a method of solution in this latter case see the 
Buitpine News, 1877, Vol. XX XIII. p. 215. 


Altitude Increases Pressure.—An appreciable 
increase of velocity and pressure occur with 
increase of altitude for heights of about 100ft. 
and upwards above the earth’s surface. The 
Hiffel Tower, Paris, was designed to resist a 
wind-pressure of 41lb. per square foot at the 
base, and of 821b. per foot at the top. 

The anemometer records of wind velocity at 
994ft. upon the tower ranged from two to five 
times those registered at the meteorological 
station, 69ft. above the ground, and 1,640%t. 
distant from the tower. 

Overiurning Wind Formule.—The force of 
wind acting on a tower or tall chimney resolves 
it into the condition of a vertical cantilever fixed 
at its base, as it were, by its weight, and loaded 
along its length by the wind pressure, which is 
assumed as equivalent to a concentration of 
anormal pressure at the centre of gravity of the 
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exposed surface. Then, with the wind blowing, 
say, towards the right horizontally, the maximum 
pressure produced at the leeward side = weight 
of the tower, &c., above the base or a particular 
bedjoint, as the case may be, + the moment of 
flexure producing compression—i.¢., the unit 
normal pressure of the wind x exposed surface 
area x vertical leverage of the centre of pressure 
above the bedjoint or base. The maximum and 
minimum pressures are expressed as follows :— 


The maximum pressure, P per unit area, at 
leeward side 


Weight above base 

Base sectional area / 
, Moment of wind x length of section. 
: 2 Inertia of the base section. 


Minimum pressure at windward side 


_ WwW Mz 
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These two equations are general for any form of 
section, inasmuch as the values of the moment 
of inertia I of the particular section in question 
must be introduced; and they are applicable to 
any system of vertical and horizontal forces. 
The moment of inertia of a section is a quantity 
depending only on the form of the cross section, 
perpendicular to the line of stress, and is an 
element in the moment of resistance, m. If 
J = intensity of the extreme fibre strain, and 
y = the vertical distance of the fibre from the 
neutral axis of the section, then 


malt and fa™Y 
Yy I 


the maximum intensity of stress in the plane 
of the extreme fibres. The position of the safe 
limit of the centre of pressure for any form of 
cross-section, when the pressure vanishes to zero 
along the windward edge, perpendicular to the 
direction of the wind, depends on the moment of 
inertia of the cross-section. The deviation d of 
the centre of pressure from the centre of gravity 
of the cross-section for a rectangular section is 
one-sixth of the diameter, i.e., the centre of 
pressure must not be nearer to the leeward side 
or edge than one-third of the diameter. The 
moment of inertia of a section is the sum of the 
products of its elementary zones or strips 
parallel to the neutral axis, and the square of the 
distance of their centres of gravity from the 
neutral axis. The neutral axis is perpendicular 
both to the direction of stress and also that of 
permissible deviation. 

Values of Moments of Inertia for the following 
Sections :— 


= 


b 


pene parallel to direction of stress, as of 
wind. 
Breadth perpendicular to ditto ditto, 

Side! 
12 
in line of stress, 

62 
12 

Hollow square or rectangle: (BL? — 3/3) ~ 12 
BL denote outside dimensions, 7 = inside ditto. 
Circle (solid), Radius x °7854. 
ee (hollow), (Outer radius' — inner radius)! 
“(S0%, 


Square, , Whether the axis or diagonal is 


Rectangle, 


x 
Semicircle, Radius! x +1098. 
Ellipse (stress along 7), « Xo) x ‘7804. 
? = long diameter, 4 = short ditto. 


3 3 

Huiptic ring, [G x —) = & x ay 
x ‘7854, 

Triangle, base (parallel to neutral axis) x per- 
pendicular ~ 36. 

Greek cross (Fig. 26), (BL? + 267%) + 12, 
(Neutral axis NA. / isa lateral force tending to 
turn the figure about its neutral axis.) 


To obtain the moment of inertia for other 
forms composed of rectangular elements, the 
moment of each zone-rectangle about its own 
neutral axis = (its breadth x its length)3 + 12. 
Then the moment of inertia of each zone- 
rectangle about the neutral axis of the whole 
form = moment of inertia about its own neutral 
axis + (its area X distance® between neutral 
axis of zone rectangle and that of the whole 
form). 

Deviation of Centre of Pressure from centre of 
Ltesistance, — The following are the limiting 
distances of deviations (d) of centre of pressure 
from centre of gravity and from leeward edge 
of maximum pressure in terms of diameter, or 


side in the direction of stress, for usual forms of 
piers, chimneys, &c. 
Rectangle or square 4 diam. from leeward edge. 4d. 
Ditto (hollow *) 4 to } aya” 
Circle or ellipse Siem 2 455 Pi 3 ¥ 
Ditto (hollow *) 3 to 9s 
For a rectangular section B.S in the formule 
= 74, andI = ,402%; since the moment of the 
wind M = total pressure H by height of centre of 
pressure above the base 2, Then substituting 
these values in the formule — 
WwW , 6HA 

Sih 
Since by the parallelogram of forces the wind- 
force H: weight, W: : is the permissible devia- 
tion (2) of centre of pressure from the centre of 
gravity of the cross-section to h, height of the 
centre of wind-pressure above the base. Then, 
as the products of the extremes and of the means 
are equal—i.e., the wind-pressure H by height of 
its centre i = weight by deviation d. Hence, 
substituting these values in the last formula 
gives— 


” 3%? 


This formula requires only the most accessible 
quantities in a simplified form for solution in 
conformity with the principle of stability of the 
middle-third—i.e., the deviation (@) = 1/67. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THEATRES.—XIV. 


By Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B.A. 


1 Phe 1 is the plan of the grand staircase of 

the Grand Opera House of Paris. This stair- 
case is one of the chief features of the building, 
and it occupies a space nearly as large as the audi- 
torium. As is well known, M. Charles Garnier 
was the architect, and the building was erected 
between the years 1861 and 1874. In Fig. 2 is 
shown the arrangements of the entrances of 
another Parisian theatre—the ‘‘ Chatelet’’— 
built in 1861, from the designs of M. Davioud, 
the architect. The famous old theatre, La Scala, 
of Milan, is a marked contrast to the Grand Opera 
of Paris in respect to the magnificence of its ap- 
proach staircase. (Fig. 3.) 

There is a similarity in the plans in Figs. 4 
and 5—the Grand Theatre, Bordeaux, and the 
Theatre Charles Félix, at Genoa. The former 


plan shows two levels, the latter the ground level 


only. 

At the Theatre Royal, Turin (Fig. 6), the 
approaches are under the auditorium—an arrange- 
ment which is being adopted by the architect in 
the new Municipal Theatre, Amsterdam, the 
plans of which are reproduced in this year’s volume 
of the Zransactions. of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

I have reproduced these series of plans to 
illustrate that theatrical architecture is not what 
it was, as far as this country is concerned, 
nor can it be where a national theatre is 
not supported by the nation. The plans speak 
for themselves. There is much, no doubt, that 
is grand and imposing in these plans; the 
careful student will also find that in detail there 
is, however, much that is defective, and some- 
times even dangerous, in the planning, Although 
we may regret the departed grandeur, we ma 
comfort ourselves with the thought that the 
modern staircase, ‘‘ delivering directly into the 
street,’’ is an innovation made for public safety. 

To turn now to the rules and regulations 


governing the forms of staircases—I must leave 


the consideration of materials to the time when I 
shall have to describe the construction of the 
whole building. 

The London County Council regulates the 
staircases in London theatres by this rule, which 
I quote now in full :— 


“ Every staircase forthe use of the audience shall 
have solid square (as distinguished from spandrel) 
steps of York or other stone, or fire-resisting 
materials, to be approved by the Council, with 
treads not less than llin. wide, and with risers 
not more than 6in. high, without winders, in 
flights of not more than 12 or less than 3 steps 
each. 

‘¢ The treads of each flight of steps shall be of 


* The ratios for hollows are approximations for ordinary 
and mill chimneys, towers with thin walls, &c, The 
limiting line of deviation, d, is perpendicular to the 
direction of the overturning force. 
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uniform width, and be pinned into brick walls at) walls not less than 9in. thick, to be carried down 
both ends. to the level of the footways. ‘ 

‘The several flights of such steps shall be} ‘‘No staircase shall have more than two flights 
supported and inclosed upon all sides by brick} of 12 steps each without a turn. 


‘* All landings shall be 6in. thick, be square upor 
plan, and have brick arches Yin. deep turned 
under them in the middle of such landings. 

‘¢ Every staircase shall have a roof of fire-resiat- 
ing materials to be approved by the Council. 

‘* A continuous handrail shall be fixed on both 
sides of all steps and landings, supported by 
strong metal brackets built into the wall. 

‘‘ Such handrails shall be chased into the walls, 
where the thickness of the walls will permit, but 
in all cases where the flights of steps return, the 
newel wall shall be chased so as to allow the 
handrail to turn without projecting on the 
landing.’’ 

I have already dwelt upon the various pointe 
which refer to the form or plan of the staircase 
which are detailed in this regulation, two other 
points, however, should be rigidly observed. The 
last flight of every staircase should be towards 
the street, and there should be an exit immedi- 
ately facing the foot of each staircase. It will 
be observed that in the diagrams illustrating this 
article such an arrangement is not always carried 
out. 

The staircases in Austria must be so placed as 
to be easily found, and close to the tiers or 
galleries; a provision, the benefit of which 
will be understood from the remarks I have. 
made in my last two articles, when com 
menting on staircases; in London the rule 
is to have the exits, one on either side of 
the tier. The width required for staircases 
in Paris must not be less than 4ft. 10in., com- 
mencing at the highest level, which has to be 
increased in proportion on each flight to the 
number of persons using the staircase. Thisrule 
suggests that the staircase is entered at more than 
one level, which is certainly most undesirable, 
and sometimes even dangerous. A further rule 
confirms this belief, as it stipulates that every 
theatre shall have at least two staircases entirely 
devoted to the use of the audience, and indepen- 
dent of each other, and that these staircases shall 
communicate with each storey, and lead out inte 
the street. This arrangement is not permissible 
in London, nor is it in St. Petersburg, for there 
it is enforced that staircases are not allowed which 
have direct communication between the corridors 
of the tiers or from the interior of the auditorium 
to the tiers. 

These rules, however, should in no case 
prevent the formation of a ‘‘ pass”’ staircase, to 
be used by the manager for the convenience of 
supervising the house; such a communicating 
staircase is also of the greatest value to the fire- 
man, both in the performance of his ordinary 
duty and in cases of emergency. 

In New York the openings to the staircases 
must be equal to the staircases themselves, and 
although the staircases must, as a rule, be in- 
closed in brickwork, the staircase to the first tier 
or dress circle, may be left open on one side, but in 
no case may a staircase be left open on both sides. 
When straight flights of stairs return directly on 
themselves a landing, as in London, of the full 
width of both flights without any steps must be 
provided, and stairs turning at an angle must 
have a proper landing at the turn without 
winders, In staircases where two side flights 
connect with one main flight the width of the 


| main flight must be equal to the aggregate width 


of the side flights. The rise of the steps in New 
York may be 7Zin. and the tread 1lin. In circular 
or winding staircases the width of the tread in 
the narrowest part must not be less than 7in. 
There is undoubtedly a certain danger in “‘ circu- 
lar or winding staircases,’’? and it is a matter of 
surprise that the New York regulations, which 
are otherwise so comprehensive and complete, 
should permit such an arrangement. In all the 
foregoing regulations handrails are stipulated as 
requisite on both sides of all flights of steps. 

In a paper of mine printed in the Bumpine 
News, 25th of last March, I said that I believed 
the abolition of the grand staircase was due to the 
custom of sinking the stalls below the street level, 
and placing the dress-circle on the street level. 
In the same paper I drew attention to the planse 
frequently adopted by Mr. Phipps of placing twe 
staircases passing one over the other within the 
same containing walls. This is a valuable 
economy of space. Diagrams of this arrange- 
ment were published in the above-mentioned 
issue of the Burtpinc News. 


—_——— ae 2 
The city council of Glasgow accepted at their last 


meeting a portrait, by Sir Henry Raeburn, of the 
late Lord Provost Mills, 
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YWO EXHIBITIONS 
WHITE. 


A Dee G the past few days two very different 
gatherings of examples of contemporary 
draughtsmanship have been opened to public in- 
spection, and both, to the lover of artistic work, 
may be said to have very special interest, parti- 
eularly to those who know how to use the pen 
or quill. The more notable of the two exhibi- 
tions is that held in Barnard’s Inn Hall, Holborn, 
and consisting chiefly of the marvellous series of 
original drawings for Pablo de Sigovia, by Daniel 
Urrabieta Vierge, the celebrated Spanish illus- 
trator, who, working in Paris since 1869, first 
made a name in ‘‘ Le Monde Iilustré”’ and ‘‘ La 
Vie Moderne,”’ thereby actually founding, by his 
example, a new school of delineation, producing 
work full of freshness, vigour, and quaint 
humour as clever as need be, though few of 
Vierge’s followers have been equal to his master- 
pieces. These are to be found, undoubtedly, in 
the famous designs with which he astonished the 
artistic world ten years ago, when Messrs. Bon- 
houre published the picturesque story of ‘‘ Pablo de 
Segovia, the Spanish Sharper,’’ by Francisco de 
Quevedo- Villegas. These are the drawings now on 
view in Barnard’s Inn Hall, and Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
the well-known publisher, has just produced an 
English translation of the same romance, with 
enlarged reproductions of the original series, 
together with about twenty new pictures by 
Vierge, who, with great perseverance, has learned 
to draw with his left hand since the book first 
was issued, when a stroke of paralysis laid him 
low, depriving the artist of his speech and use of 
his right hand. The episodes in ‘‘Pablo”’ 
furnish endless subjects of the ‘‘ Don Quixote”’ 
type, for the illustrator, with a variety of cha- 
racters and questionable incidents; but the tale 
itsalf of the ‘‘Gil Blas’’ school, is exceedingly 
thi and quite unworthy of such masterly illus- 
trations, in spite of the fact that probably the 
caricaturist would, with difficulty, obtain more 
serviceable material for his character studies. We 
can only mention a few of these, as typical of the 
remainder. The Dinner scene, where Don 
Alonso and Pablo are seated at the table of the 
wayside inn, while on their journey to the 
University, isa drawing which shows Vierge’s 
power over facial expression and elaborate care 
in accessory detail. The contrast between the 
habits at the table of the common folk and the 
exquisite bearing of the superior person seated 
bolt upright, with his dinner napkin pinned down 
over the soiled tablecloth, is capitally rendered, 
The artist’s appreciation of architecture is often 
to be noted, asin No. 25, where the facade of 
the University of Alcata de Henares is drawn 
with great exactness and feeling. The Spanish 
iron grille, seen in No. 28, where Don Alonso's 
housekeeper is going to church, is another 
example. ‘This drawing shows the great care of 
the draughtsman, such as in the fabric of the 
comic old woman’s stiff stuff dress, and it shows, 
too, his capability of expressing, in the fewest 
lines possible, the utmost amount of character. 
Only the nose, and cheek, and mouth of the 
dame appear in profile in front of her bonnet, 
and yet how entirely complete is the study of her 
face; we seem to know her at once, with her 
airs, and her graces, and spurious piety. For 
drapery, take No. 62, where Don Jordon stands 
quaintly looking over his shoulder, and see how 
much can be indicated by pure outline, The de- 
signs are often overcrowded, and sometimes 
Gillot’s reproductions were too much reduced to 
do the originals justice, as in 59, ‘‘ The Melée in 
the House of Pablo’s Uncle.’’ The general effect, 
too, of some of the pictures is spoiled by the 
masses of black used in drawing a figure, say, in 
the middle distance, while those to the front are 
simply in outline, thus avoiding all attempt at 
tone or light and shade. Although probably the 
idéa; was to draw special attention to the central 
figures, the relative values of true perspective are 
lost. ‘‘ The Pastrycook’s Shop in Madrid ”’ shows 
a picturesque street corner (73), and a quaint 
interior beyond the opening. In judging Vierge’s 
studies, it must be remembered that the scenes are 
presumed to be seen under a southern sun, and 
generally the effect is conventionally brilliant 
to a degree, not to say dazzling, the shadows 
being treated capriciously as decoration. The 
exhibition includes some first-rate miscellaneous 
drawings of other subjects, such as the Painters, 
Plasterers, and Donkeys at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1889. 

, Turning from Barnard’s Inn, we may visit 
sriefly the gallery of Mr. Mendoza in’ St, 


IN BLACK AND! 


James’s, where the annual Black and White 
Exhibition is on view. Somehow, and we hardly 
know why, the collection scarcely seems so inte- 
resting as usual. There are so few decorative 
subjects, though we noticed Mr. P. H. Miller’s 
‘*Cupid and Psyche—Death of the Butterfly,” 
drawn in red with much grace and breadth of 
drawing, if not with any great originality. Mr. 
Vincent P. Yglesias shows ‘‘The City of Lin- 
coln,’’ with the cathedral dominating the town, in 
an almost ideal fashion, with the minor towers 
and gables of the streets grouping round ’midst 
the mists of evening-time, which lend an 
enchantment to the view. Mr. J. Fulleylove, 
R.I., takes us to Warwick, where, from the 
roofs, he shows us a bird’s-eye view of the inner 
ward now forming the well-known lawn in front 
of the great hall. The same artist exhibits 
“Mola St. Carlo,” ‘Trieste’? and ‘‘ Capo 
d’Istria.”” Miss Marian Logsdail shows fresh 
drawings of very familiar subjects, such as 
‘¢ Desdemona’s House,’’ ‘‘ The Grand Entrance to 
the Ducal Palace and the House of Gold at 
Venice.” Mr, Percy Wadham brings us home 
to ‘‘ Eton Old Courtyard,’’ and Mr. A. G. Thomas 
gives a careful drawing of the “Old Poultry 
Cross at Salisbury.’’ Miss Elizabeth G. Vawdrey, 
too, in a homely study, shows the old pents and 
exterior steps to the ramshackle houses in Pin’s- 
lane, Plymouth, with an honest love of old 
buildings ; but to the painter, and, of course, the 
magazine or newspaper illustrator, these will 
have but little attraction, where most of the works 
shown have been, at one time or another, pre- 
pared for such uses: Mr. Walter Paget can 
draw, and he does. His honestly worked-out 
scenes from ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” in a different 
way, may well compare with Vierge’s studies of 
character and power over points of detail. Mr. 
C. Whymper shows the ‘‘Champion Skater,”’ 
full on, in a foreshortened position, very difficult 
to render without loss of action, Mr, Alfred 
East, always a powerful draughtsman, shows 
‘* Naples,’ and Mr. Melton Trior a ‘Trout 
Lake from Nipissing, Ontario.” Mr. Caton 
Woodville, as capable as ever, sends ‘‘ Natives 
Diving for Coin, Aden,’’ while Mr. W. L. Wyllie 
contributes ‘‘Southend Pier.’’ ‘‘ Irene ’’ and 
“Innocence ” are refined studies, characteristic of 
Mr. Henry Rylands, whose work is familiar to our 
readers; and Mr. G, C. Haité shows a brilliaut 
little waterside sketch of a Surrey village, well 
suited for reproduction. 


RIGHTS OF WAY, 


ee DER the above title an interesting paper 

on the legal aspects of this somewhat com- 
plex question was read at the ordinary general 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, on 
Monday evening last, by Mr. J. Douglas 
Walker, Q.C. 

The author, for practical purposes, classed 
rights of way under three heads—viz., public 
rights of way, private rights of way, and, for 
want of a better term, Parliamentary rights of 
way. ‘The first, he said, had their origin in the 
dedication by the owner of the soil of so much of 
the surface of “the soil as the road or way covers 
to the public for the purpose of passing or repass- 
ing. Everyone was entitled to pass over the sur- 
face without let or hindrance; but the use of the 
road for any other purpose by anyone not the 
owner was a trespass. The case of ‘‘ Henderson v. 
Duke of Rutland,” recently decided by the Court 
of Appeal, was not mentioned by the author, but 
will readily occur to our readers as confirming 
his stateménts on this point. So muchof the soil 
and to such a depth was dedicated to the public 
(or the authority representing the public) as was 
necessary for the purpose of keeping the road in 
repair dnd laying any necessary pipes, sewers, 
&c.; but the ownership remained with the owner 
of the subjacent soil, to whom the right of 
minerals, &c., below the road exclusively be- 
longed. 

A private right of way was simply the privi- 
lege of passing over the land of another, and in 
no way conferred any ownership on the grantee, 
although he was empowered to repair the way 
and keep it in a fit condition for his use, on 
the condition that the owner of the land 
might use it in any way he liked as long as he 
did not interfere with the rights of passage. If 
aman, for instance, gave a license to lay pipes 
through his land to a cistern, the grantee might 
afterwards dig to mend his pipes, and the grantor 


, might not do anything, in the way of building on 


the land or otherwise, which would prevent such 


access to the pipes. But it must be observed that 
aright of way is a right to pass only from one 
point to another fixed point along an appointed 
line. If the way be out of repair the grantee 
may repair it, but must not deviate from it. 
The owner of land to which a right of way is 
appurtenant can convey the right to the purchasee 
of his land. A right of way may be acquired 
by prescription, for which enjoyment without 
interruption for a period of twenty years is 
necessary. The user must be continuous, and 
during the whole term sufficient to carry to the 
mind of a reasonable person owning the servient 
tenement (or the land over which the way passes 
that a continuous right was being asserted an 
might, if necessary, be resisted. But the right 
could only be asserted for the purpose it was 
originally intended, and evidence of user for one 
purpose was not proof of the existence of a right 
of user for all purposes. The public were 
entitled, in the case of a public right of way, to 
the user of the whole width of a road between 
the fences; but the dominant owner of a private 
way was only entitled to pass with the convenience 
to which he had been accustomed for his accus- 
tomed purpose, and could not, therefore, com- 
plain if the servient owner narrowed or widened 
the road, so long as so much of the centre of the 
road was left as was necessary for his passage. 

An action for obstruction of a private way 
could be defeated by showing that a public right 
existed before the alleged private right came into 
existence. If the dominant tenement—i.c., that 
possessing the right of way over the servient 
tenement—be divided, as in the case of building 
land let in plots, the law was clear that (without 
qualifying words) the right passed to each owner 
of each part of the severed lands; but the circum- 
stance that the distribution of the right would 
materially increase the burden on the servient 
tenement might, under some conditions, be a 
very strong reason for inferring that such a dis- 
tributed right did not exist. , 

A right of way by Act of Parliament com- 
bined, in some respects, the characteristics of a 
public and private right of way. A railway com- 
pany could use the whole of the surface of the 
land between their fences, but they could not 
grant a right of way on any of the surface, except 
for the purposes of their Act. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
in which Mr. G. M. Freeman, Mr. W. Wright, 
Mr. S. B. Saunders, Mr. T. W. Wheeler, Q.C., 
and Mr. P. D. Tuckett took part, and the usual 
vote of thanks terminated the proceedings. 


CHIPS, 


Mr. Arnold Taylor, an inspector under the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the local 
board offices, Argyle-road, Sevenoaks, on Wed- 
nesday week, as to the board's application for 
sanction to borrow £1,500 for laying out a pleasure 
ground and for works of sewerage and street 
improvement. Mr. J. Mann, surveyor to the board, 
exhibited and explained the plans. 


Major Isaacs, F.RI.B.A., was entertained at 
dinner at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, 
on Monday night, and presented with a testimonial, 
in recognition of his services as Conservative 
member of Parliament for the Walworth Division 
of Newington from 1885 to 1892. The testimonial 
took the form of a tea and coffee service and silver 
salver, accompanied with an illuminated address on 
vellum, the value amounting to 150 guineas, and 
the subscribers including about 1,130 contributors 
of a shilling and less. 


The Accrington town council decided on Monday 
to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £10,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a technical schoo), and for £10,000 to 
purchase land for, and the establishment of; a 
central electric-lighting station, and for £1,400 for 
the purchase of baths and wash-houses. 


The corner stone was laid on Saturday at Swin- 
don for St. Mark’s parish. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. Whincop, of Stoke Newington, 
for a building estimated to cost about £4,000; the 
church committee resolved to erect one section of 
the building first, and the contract was let to Mr. 
George Wiltshire, of Swindon, at £2,200. The 
building will be of brick with freestone facings, and 
have a frontage to Maxwell-street of 58ft. 


By permission of the Society of Antiquarians, the 
large (17ft. by 8ft.) ancient painting on oak of 
‘“‘The Judgment,’’ recently discovered in Wen- 
haston church, will be on view at the rooms of the 
society, Burlington House, fora week from Thurs- 
day, December 15th, in the evening of which day a 
paper on the subject will be read by Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, F.S.A, 
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Our Illustrations. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE NORTH TRANSEPT AS 
RESTORED, 


Tus drawing was exhibited atthe Royal Academy 
last summer by Mr. John L, Pearson, R.A., the 
architect of the restoration, and it shows the new 
facade of the North Transept as finished a 
short time since from his designs. Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., renovated the great portals, We 
gave a photograph of the new front on June 5, 
1891, and the seriesof new statues by Mr. N. Hitch 
on April 10th of the same year. The autograph 
drawing of the transept, as altered by Sir 
Christopher Wren, was published by us, in 
fac-simile, on Oct. 26th, 1888, and a detail 
drawing of Sir Gilbert Scott’s work will be 
found in the Burtpine News for May 3rd, 1878. 
We have thus furnished so many particulars of 
vee national work, that nothing remains here to 
a 
‘CPIRSDENE,’’? BROMSGROYE. 


Tus proposed house, designed to comply with 
definite instructions, is arranged on a very con- 
venient plan, a special feature being made of the 
hall, in which a large bay window is contrived by 
the side of the fireplace, similar to those in the 
dining and drawing rooms. The complete set of 
genera! working drawings herewith reproduced 
show in detail the principal arrangements, one 
good point worthy of note being the isolation of 
the kitchen and offices by the introduction of a 
luggage-entrance, which really is the tradesmen’s 
door. The walls of Bromsgrove stone in courses, 
with roofs covered with Colley Weston stone 
slates in scale with the rest, The chimneys are 
shown in brickwork. The general effect of theresi- 
dence, as in old houses, depends upon its groupings 
and main proportions, the details being exceed- 
ingly simple. The staircase seems the least 
satisfactory part of the plan. Messrs. Bateman 
and Bateman, of Birmingham, are the architects. 


‘¢ CHRIST IN THE MIDST OF THE DOCTORS,’’ 
BY HOLMAN HUNT. 


Tuts glass mosaic work has been carried out as 
an altar-piece for Clifton College Chapel by 
Messrs. Powell and Sons, of Whitefriars, and 
is an exact reproduction of the celebrated oil- 
painting by Mr. Holman Hunt, the well-known 
painter. 


8ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, ADDLESTONE. 


A sum of money haying been bequeathed for the 
beautifying of the chancel of this church, it has 
been decided, in consequence of the disproportion 
of the present chancel, to entirely rebuild it in 
accordance with the design which we now illus- 
trate, and which has been prepared by Mr. 
Theophilus Allen, F.R.I.B.A., of 3, Duke-street, 
Adelphi, and the work will be commenced as 
soon as sufficient funds have been subscribed. 
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BUILDINGS IN MAYPATR. 


Amone the improvements and changes brought 
about in London street architecture during the 
last ten years, there is none more remarkable 
than the fransfiguration of Mount-street, and it 
must be admitted that the Duke of Westminster, 
assisted by his surveyor, Mr. Eustace Balfour, 
is to be commended for the personal trouble he 
has taken, and the public spirit he has displayed 
in his successful endeavour to beautify this 
most fashionable quarter of London. Old 
smoke-begrimed Mayfair is gradually dis- 
appearing, and in its place is growing 
up a neighbourhood of picturesque streets. 
All these charmingly -designed buildings, whether 
they be shops, flats, or private houses, and which 
meet the eye at every turn, have in every case 
been submitted to the personal inspection of the 
duke before their erection, and his judgment in 
rejecting some designs and approving others is 
exemplified by the pleasing result. The build- 
ings we illustrate to-day form one of the latest 
demonstrations of the vast strides London street 
architecture has made towards the picturesque. 
They are being erected by Messrs. Trollope, 
from the designs of Messrs. John Giles, Gough, and 
Trollope, and when finished, and the strect com- 
pleted, it will only then be able to appreciate the 
vastness of the improvement of the approach to 
Grosvenor-square from Berkeley-square, which 
till now has been a source of danger and diffi- 
culty. The whole block consists of eight private 
houses on a quadrant, now renamed Carlos-place, 
and a large building in Mount-street, with shops 
and offices on the ground floor, and four sets of 
self-contained flats over. The amount of practical 
thought and experience bestowed upon the plan- 
ning of these flats is amply repaid in the result, 
as notwithstanding their size, and consequently 
high rental, they are already occupied, even 
before their actual completion. Each flat is self- 
contained on one floor, and is entered from a 
commodious staircase, with passenger lift into a 
large square-panelled hall, from which a wide 
corridor, 7ft. across, leads to all the principal 
rooms—viz., a smoking-room, 16ft. by 12ft., 
dining-room, 24ft. by 18ft., drawing - room, 
24ft. by 18ft., dressing-room, 11it. by 18ft., two 
bedrooms, 18ft. by 18ft., another bedroom and 
bathroom, and w.c., two servants’ bedrooms, 
pantry, kitchen, larder, scullery, servants’ w.c., 
wine and coal cellars, with service lift from base- 
ment. On the top floor extra accommodation is 
provided for men-servants, one room for each flat, 
The construction is fireproof throughout. The 
floors of the corridors and living-rooms are laid 
with oak, and the bedrooms with pitch-pine. The 
kitchens and offices have wood-block floors, and 
the walls are lined with white glazed tiles. 
The whole building is fitted with electric light, 
electric bells, and hot water. Decoratively and 
constructionally, it is as complete as possible. 
The houses are not in such a forward state, but 
several are already sold. Being ‘‘ wedge shape,”’ 
the difficulty in planning was not lightly over- 
come; but a satisfactory result has been arrived 
at by placing the entrance-hall front stair and 
back staircase on the ‘‘ wedge”’ side, and slightly 
dovetailing one house into the next. The whole 
block, houses and flats included, is constructed 
externally in red brick, with Portland stone 
dressings.—J. H. T. 


WRIBBENHALL CHURCH, BEWDLEY: LYCH-GATE. 


Turs Lych-gate has lately been erected at the 
churchyard entrance of All Saints’, Wribbenhall, 
whichstandsonthe high road to Kidderminster. It 
is of oak, with shingle roof and wrought iron‘cross- 
finial. The cost was £90; the design by Mr. 
Lhomas Gordon, Court Lodge, Sevenoaks; and 
the work executed by Messrs. Smith, of Broseley. 


BROOK-STREET BOARD-SCHOOLS, CARLISLE. 
Turusx schools are the second of a series of schools 
that were arranged recently by the Carlisle School 
Board to be erected by their architect, Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott, F.R.LB.A., of that city. They 
form a group of boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, 
all detached, and occupying an important site in 
the southern part of the city, almost in the centre 
of a rapidly rising locality of superior self-con- 
tained artisans’ houses. Up to the present time 
the boys’ and infants’ schools have been completed 
and occupied, leaving the girls’ school to be 
erected at the south end of the site, which will 
have a large playground and covered playshed, 
and out-offices along with the infants’ school. 
The boys’ school, on the west side of the site, bas 
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a separate playground, with the caretaker’s house 
overlooking it and part of the infants’ school. 
Each school has been designed with a maximum 
of cubical and superficial area, and, having large 
windowsand dual ventilation, the rooms are ex- 
ceptionally cheerful and healthy, everything 
having been carried out with these objects in 
view. ‘The schoolrooms, classrooms, and corri- 
dors are heated with hot air in addition to large 
open fireplaces, and the lavatory and all sanitary 
appliances are of the best and most modern. 
description. The buildings have been erected 
withmachine-made Cumwhinton red bricks, white 
polished Alnwick stone, and Westmoreland green 
slates, along with pitch-pine woodwork, stained 
and varnished, for the interiors. Arrangements - 
are now being made by the Board for the erection 
of additional school accommodation at the western 
side of the city, in order to relieve the present 
overcrowded schools. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


Lasr week we gave the plan, elevations, and 
general sections of this large church. To-day 
we print a sheet of details illustrating the morn- 
ing chapel, which forms one of the most elaborate 
parts of the building, with its central shaft 
supporting the graceful groining of the roof, 
which is contrived on a somewhat unusual plan. 
The drawings carefully show how this is managed 
in the sections, which are taken both ways. ‘The 
spout from the piscina is one of the minor details 
about the church, which show the care taken by 
the designer over items which often are neglected. 
The drip to the spout is insured by the chase on 
its soffit. The orthodox plan for wastes from 
fonts, stoups, and piscinas, however, is that they 
should communicate directly with soakage pits 
in the earth, and not, as in this case, empty into 
the open air. Mr. Arthur Cawston, A.R,I.B.A., 
is the architect. 
OO 2 


CHIPS. 


The Charity Commissioners have just sanctioned 
a scheme for the removal of the Birmingham Blue- 
coat School from its present cramped and incon- 
venient site in the city to new buildings to be 
erected on arural or suburban site, and to increase 
the accommodation from 250 to 400 children. 


A presentation was made at Liverpool on Friday, 
at the offices of the engineer to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, of valuable silver plate to 
Mr. A. G. Lyster, assistant engineer to the Dock 
Board, in celebration of his approaching marriage, 
by the staff of the engineering department. 


At a meeting held at Peterborough, on Tuesday, 
it was resolved that a fund be opened, to be called 
the Argles Memorial Fund, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the late Dean of Peterborough 
in the cathedral. 


The parish church of St. Lawrence, at Evesham, 
was reopened on Wednesday week, aiter having 
been restored and re-seated from plans by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Ingelow, of London. The stalls in 
the chancel are of oak carved by Mr. H. H. Martyn, 
of Cheltenham ; those in the nave are of deal. The 
chancel has been extended 30ft. into thenave. The 
outlay has been £1,400. 


A large timber fire broke out on Friday morning, 
the property attacked being situated at 59, St. 
George’s-road, Southwark, and owned by Mr. G. F. 
Arney, timber merchant. The yard was 300ft. by 
50ft., and the fire blazed for three hours with great 
strength. Fifteen steamers and two hy drants were 
set to work, but the greater part of the buildings 
and stacks was destroyed. 


A board school in Great Junction-street, Leith, 
was formally opened on the lst inst. The school 
board acquired Dr. Bell’s School, and the building 
has been added to, from plans by Mr. George Craig, 
architect, of Leith, The school will give accommo- 
dation for 1,082 pupils, and the cost of the altera- 
tions and additions has been £8,000. Messrs, 
Kinnear, Moodie, and Co. were the builders. 


At a meeting of the electors to the Disney Pro- 
fessorship of Archeology, held on the Ist inst., at 
Cambridge University, Mr. William Ridgeway, 
M.A., now professor of Greek at Caius College, 
Cork, was chosen to succeed Canon G. F. Browne, 
whose term of office had expired, and who did 
not seek re-election. The duties of the professor= 
ship consist of the delivery of aix lectures during 
each academical year on the subject of Classical, 
Medieval, and other antiquities. The stipend is 
about £100 a year. He holds office for five years, 
but is eligible for re-election. 

A chancel has just been added to the little church 
at Cell Park, Markgate. Mr. J. Brown, of Luton, 
was the architect, and Mr. Dunham, of the same 
town, the builder. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Panama business is a revelation. The 

disclosures made must have been unex- 

pected in every quarter. Interesting will be the 
course of events herein. 


We have the Foudroyant back again ; much use 
will there be in the old hulk, cut down some 
20ft. by the German ship-breakers who bought 
it for firewood and for what better purposes there 
could be found for the old timbers. Some 
individuals appear to have lost no time in con- 
nection with this matter. Prince Henry of 
Prussia, ‘‘among others,’’ has, I read, had an 
entire suite of furniture made out of the 
Foudroyant, other German notables having a 
share in the timbers of which she has been shorn. 
In this way poop, spar-deck, and bulwarks have 
disappeared down to the level of the main deck. 
However, the syndicate who purchased this old 
line-of-battle ship seem satisfied with their bar- 
gain. Endeavours will be made to pass the 
vessel under the bridges, and so place her in the 
river in a suitable position for exhibition. If 
found impossible to pass her under the arches, 
she will be taken for exhibition to Greenwich or 
some other part of the Lower Thames. A restora- 
tion back to Nelson’s days is contemplated. 


As I anticipated, the decision of the Chelsea 
Vestry to do without an assessor in the baths 
competition has proved obnoxious to competitors. 
As certain architects are bound not to compete, 
and others will object to compete, there will not 
be a great display of talent in this competition. 
It is a pity that the commissioners could not 
obtain the information required. It seems a 
simple matter, and for the sake of the success of 
the competition I should advise further endea- 
vours in the direction of appointing an assessor. 


Another Roman villa discovery has been made 
—this time near Cambridge. Ina field close to 
the road between Swafiham Prior and Reach, 
and near the Cambridgeshire ‘‘ Devil's Dyke,”’ 
the foundations of a villa have been unearthed. 
As usual, the most prominent feature in the 
discovery is the suite of hot-air bathrooms 
with their hypocausts, with the small tile 
Pillars im situ. Samian pottery, tesserx, Kc., 
have been discovered in connection with this 
find. Itis said that the site and the nature 
of the findings bespeak a house of some 
importance, the lord of the manor at Swaffham 
conjecturing that the Roman military officer in 
charge of the north end of the Dyke may have 
been domiciled here. I am glad to hear that the 
public are permitted to inspect the works of 
excavation now in progress. In some other dis- 
coveries of this nature a boorish selfishness has 
been exhibited by those who have, or imagined 
they have, the right over the finds made. 


The interesting old organ in St. Clement 
Dane’s Church in the Strand is about to be 
restored. The instrument was built about the 
year 1690, by the celebrated Father Smith. 
From long-continued usage the instrument has 
become completely worn out. Asum of £900 is 
to be expended on its restoration. 


It would seem a thousand pities to spoil Ken- 
sington Gardens by a new railway running across 
these openacres. ‘T'o speak more boldly, it would 
be an abominable and disgraceful undertaking, 
and it is pleasant to note that there are persons 
actively opposing any proposal of this nature, 
even at this early date, when danger only 
threatens in a distant manner. Respecting the 
proposed Clapham Junction and Paddington 
Railway, Mr. W. Gardiner, chairman of the Pad- 
dington Ratepayers’ Defence Association, is 
taking active measures to assist in the protection 
of the Kensington Gardens. Anything that 
destroys the quietude and beauty of these 
gardens is a national, not merely a local, loss. 


To some persons it would seem a boon to 
working men to be able to travel from Edmonton, 
and other stations on the Enfield branch of the 
Great Eastern Railway, to London and back for 
the sum of 2d. That it should be a condition of 
such ridiculously cheap travelling that the 
traveller should be astir early in the morning 
would also seem but reasonable and just. Con- 
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2d. trains arriving at Liverpool-street at 8 o'clock | selves to accept the lowest estimate or any of the 


instead of 6.43. An equal concession at the 
other end of the day is demanded. 


A fairer arrangement would be a charge of, 
say, 4d. to 6d., for trains up to 8 o’clock in the 
morning, the 2d. ticket being only for the earlier 
trains, a8 at present. In all probability, when 
the Great Eastern Railway Company have com- 
pleted their new station works at Liverpool- 
street—now getting on favourably—they will go 
into the question of workmen’s trains yet more 
fully. When the chairman of the company 
alluded to the new additions at Liverpool-street 
at a recent meeting of shareholders, he par- 
ticularly stated that an extension of the system of 
cheap trains for workmen was one of the 
improvements contemplated when the present 
station was enlarged. 


The photo-tint that you gave last week of the 
porch of St. Gilles Church, Caen, fine print 
though it is, scarcely gives the effect of this real 
architectural gem. As in many photos, the light 
on the portions of the building exposed to the 
light is quite lost, owing, possibly, to over-ex- 
posure of the original negative. It is the light, 
graceful character of the work about this grand 
old Norman porch that particularly strikes one 
coming fresh upon the scene. The true effect of 
the porch was given in a beautiful drawing by 
Mr. Herbert Railton in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for December, 1888. I have attempted 
a sketch of the work myself, but beyond getting 
afew notes of the charmingly petite detail that 
shows in your photo-tint, I did not make much 
of the job. It wants a master-hand. 


Here is a high ideal, but a true and worthy 
one: ‘‘ Life lies before us as a huge quarry 
before the architect ; he deserves not the name 
of architect except out of this fortuitous mass he 
creates suitableness and durability; some form 
the pattern of which originated in his own soul.”’ 
This may stand as a very good definition of a 
true architect. 


How unprepared the London County Council 
is for the contemplated municipal building 
department may be at once seen from the sug- 
gested size of the staff to look after this proposed 
Works section of the Council’s duties. The 
Council must swell out yet bigger before it 
attains to the large size and dignity which 
appears to be one of the principal, if not the chief, 
end and aim of its members. 


I trust we may not have a hard winter this 
year, as much distress is threatened, and great 
hardship and suffering probable among the really 
poor. As far as regards the building trade, we 
get along all right until the bricklayers stop, and 
the other trades are hindered in consequence, 
Already frosts have caused temporary stoppages, 
and there seems an impression abroad that we 
may have frost of some duration. Those who 
give ear to an old saying with regard to berries 
and frost should believe that there will be very 
severe frosts indeed this season. Never have I 
seem more berries. They are in abundance on 
all trees and bushes in every hedgerow, and glow 
in masses in the winter woodlands. 


‘Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was ””—well, 
a promoter of competitions in which the archi- 
tects who responded to his invitation certainly 
came off second best. The Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales has issued conditions of 
competition for plans, specifications, &c., of 
pavilion for its next year’s meeting, which are 
a trifle one-sided. The pavilion is to be erected 
on Ynysangharad (corner) Field, Pontypridd, 
The plan is to show, and the pavilion to contain, 
seats for 20,000 persons. A builder’s estimate is 
to be sent with the design, for the amount of 
which the owner of the design (provided his 
design will be selected) will be bound to erect 
the pavilion. The names of two substantial 
sureties to be sent with the plans and estimates, 
who will enter into a bond jointly with the con- 
tractor, to erect the pavilion for the amount of 
the estimate and within the time specified. Plans, 
specifications, and estimates must be in the hands 
of Mr, H. S. Davies, hon, sec. Pavilion Com- 
mittee, Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd, on or 
before 1st January next. Zhe remuneration of the 


tentment, however, is not to be found here even, | architect is to be included in the estimate, and paid by 
an agitation having been commenced for cheap | the builder, and the committee do not bind them- 


plans that may be sent in, I wonder how many 
designs the committee will get! Gorx, 


Orr 7 


OBITUARY. 


R. WERNER VON SIEMENS, the well- 
known electrical engineer, and younger 
brother of the late Sir William Siemens, died in 
Berlin on Tuesday, aged 76 years. Under the 
auspices of the Prussian Government, he invented 
and perfected various processes of galvanised gold 
and silver plating. He also devoted himself to 
constructing and developing the systems of 
electric telegraphy, the most important of the 
latter being the first great telegraph line on the 
Continent, that between Berlin and Frankfort- 
on-Main, which he established in 1849. Six of 
the Atlantic cables, as well as many other sub- 
marine systems, were laid by Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers Limited, to the formation of which 
company Dr. Siemens greatly contributed. He 
was the inventor of the pneumatic-tube a 
and, in 1867, of the dynamo, by which electric 
lighting has been rendered a practical possibility, 
and was also the first person to work out com- 
mercially the invention of electric railways. 


The death is announced of M. Pierre Galland, 
who was born in 1822 at Geneva, his father 
being an artist and a master workman in gold. 
At eighteen he entered the atelier of Labrouste, 
and two years later that of the painter Drolling, 
working at architecture three days in the week 
and at painting the rest of the time. Galland 
wrought in the whole field of decorative design, 
painting meanwhile a number of portraits merely 
to gain a living. He gradually became known 
as one of the most accomplished artists of his 
time to the decorators then famous in Paris, and 
at the féies of 1848 they united in designee 
him to organise the projected works. Gallan 
would have risen quickly to fame in Paris had he 
not received an offer to decorate the interior of a 
palace which a rich Armenian was building at 
Constantinople. Galland accepted the commission, 
which occupied him during eighteen months. 
On his way home he studied in Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and Genoa, On returning to 
Paris, in 1853, he opened an atelier for himself, 
and since 1873 he had been Professor of Decora- 
tive Art at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and since 
1877 Director of the Gobelins. 


022 ¢—__—__—_ 


CHIPS. 


The Highgate Museum of Sanitary Appliances, 
established by the Hornsey local board,iwas formall 
opened by the Lord Mayor yesterday (Thursday 
afternoon. Ths mussum, which has been organi 
by Mr. T. De Courcey Mead, surveyor to the 
Hornsey board, was described in our last issue, 
p. 795. 

Mr. Havard Thomas has prepared a model of 
the statue of Edmund Bourke, which he is executing 
at the request of Mr. W. H. Wills for presentation 
to the city of Bristol. Burke is depicted as he is 
addressing a public assembly. The figure will be 
cast in bronze, and is to be 8ft. in height. It will 
stand on a granite pedestal about 10ft. high. 


The two new branches for the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England at Hampstead and at 
Landport are both being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
with tiled sides, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A large illuminated turret clock has just been 
erected in St. Luke’s Church, Kingston-on-Thames, 
with four 7ft. skeleton cast-iron dials, filled in with 
white opal glass; also an index dialin clock chamber, 
by which to adjust the outside hands, and an auto- 
matic gas apparatus attached to the clock for turnin 
on and off the gas, all of which have been made ani 
fixed by Messrs. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, who 
have in hand a turret quarter-chime clock for the 
vorporation of Richmond, Surrey; one for Colne 
town hall, Lancashire; ono for the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Cambridge; and other important works. 


The corporation of Salisbury recently invited 
competition by the leading turret-clock makers for 
alarge clock to be placed in a new clock-tower 
now being built in Salisbury, and the firm of John 
Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, has 
been selected to carry out the work. The clock 
will be constructed with all the latest improvements 
generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The 
time will be shown on four illuminated dials, each 
5ft. across. The pendulum will be compensated, 
and will weigh about 3cwt. The same firm are 
making St. Paul’s Cathedral new clock under Lord 
Grimthorpe’s supervision. 
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THE BLOUNT DOOR SPRING AND 
CHECK. 


thee novel feature with regard to this doorspring 
and check, which is made and introduced by 
Messrs, Charles Winn and Co., of Granville-street, 
Birmingham, lies in the fact that there are no 
external rods or cylinders, which disfigure the 
patterns already offered by some makers; but the 
article is of a compact form and agreeable to the 
eye, while the door opens with such slight 
resistance that one would scarcely notice it—in 
marked contrast to the excessive force required 
to open doors to which other makes of door 
checks are attached. This check is noiseless in 
working, and the checking power is regulated 
with a small thumb-screw, by which the door 


nearly 56 years, there have been but three 
curators, George Bayley, Soame’s pupil and 
assistant, 1837—60 ; Joseph Bonomi, the Egypt- 
ologist, 1860—78; and Joseph W. Wild, the 
Orientalist and decorator, who died a month since. 


— 


CHURCH WALL DECORATION. 


HE fine church of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, the 
new nave of which has been erected from 
designs by Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, F. R.I.B.A., 
is about to be decorated by a series of ten 
panels, to fill the spaces over the arcades, illus- 
trating incidents in the life of St. Peter. These 
panels will occupy the place of the triforium, 
below the clerestory, and have been painted by 


can be adjusted to close at any ‘speed ‘required, 
although slamming is entirely prevented. The 
arms are connected by means of a ball joint, 
which prevents the motion from binding in case 
the door drops on its hinges, or swings out of 
line; and there isa screw adjustment provided 
by which the length of the arm can be varied to 
suit mouldings of varying projections. The 
closing or spring power can readily be increased, 
decreased, or removed entirely without dis- 
arranging any part of the check. The check is 
sold in four sizes—for light, ordinary, heavy, 
and extra heavy doors. 


a 


THE SOANE MUSEUM CURATORSHIP. 


E are informed that a number of appli- 
cations have already been sent into Mr. 

¥. A. Eaton, the secretary to the Royal Academy, 
by candidates for the appointment of curator to 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, and that the last day 
for receiving applications is the 31st December. 
A permanent appointment will probably be made 
early in January. The conditions are peculiar. 
Under the private Act governing the Museum, 
the appointment is vested in the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy, who 
must proceed to an election within three 
months of the occurrence of a vacancy, the con- 
ditions being that the curator shall be an architect 
of English birth, and not less than 25 years of 
age, who shall have distinguished himself in 
architecture, or carried off some Academical 
prize. The salary attached to the post is £300, 
clear of all deductions, with residence. The 
trustees of the Soane Museum have, however, 
the power of making a temporary appointment, 
and they have chosen Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., who has entered upon residence. 
No better permanent appointment could be made 
for the post than that of Mr. Papworth, who 
has edited every edition of Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia,’’ published since 1864, and also the 
‘‘Dictionary of Architecture’’; he has also 
published many papers on the bibliography of 
architecture, and is well read in its classics and 
archeology. Mr. Papworth, whose portrait was 
given in the Bumpmce News for June 6, 
1890, represents in the third generation the 
traditions of his profession, as his grandfather 
was one of the architects, builders, and decora- 
tive plasterers of the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. He has been a Fellow of 
the Institute of Architects for 32 years, and is 
now serving for the third or fourth time on its 
council. Since the Soane Museum has been 
opened four days a week for six months in the 
year, from February to August inclusive, it has 
been visited by a larger number of persons, and 
last year the attendances reached the highest, 
point, about 2,000. It is singular to note that 
since the museum was opened on the death 
of Sir John Soane, Jan. 20th, 1837, a period of 


Mr. E. Fellowes-Prynne, of 8, Avonmore-road, 
West Kensington. This gentleman has now 
completed the panel to occupy the space over the 
central arch on north side of nave. The subject 
represents St. Peter confessing Jesus to be the 
Christ. The apostle kneels before Our Lord, 
who holds out the keys; on each side are groups 
of the Disciples. The painter has here taken the 
Gospel narrative of Matthew xvi. 16. Other 
panels illustrate St. Peter's call, his walk- 
ing on the sea, his denial, condemnation of 
Ananias and Sapphira ; healing; his vision, and 
other incidents recorded in the Acts. Above 
the chancel arch, which is the work of 
the late Mr. Street, who designed the chancel, a 
considerable wall space is left, which is intended 
to be filled by a painting representing the Church 
Triumphant. The spandrels are occupied by 
tiers of kings and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, while above the apex of arch in a pointed 
aureole stands our Saviour, His head invested 
with a nimbus, holding a banner and cross; at 
the sides are figures of the Blessed Virgin, Joseph, 
St. John the Baptist, &c. The Twelve Apostles, 
saints, and martyrs fill up the lateral spaces. 
The Holy Innocents are at the foot of the aureole, 
while above angels and archangels anda crowd 
of the seraphic host appear in serried ranks on a 
gold ground, The symbols, straight and flam- 
boyant rays, and other decorative features add to 
the expressiveness and splendour of the composi- 
tion, which is well balanced and in excellent 
perspective. In the painting of the panel sub- 
jects the artist has adopted strong colours, havin 
in view the position above the eye and the light, 
the ground being of gold imitating mosaic. 


— OO _____—— 


Mr. W. H. Stanley, architect, of Trowbridge, 
has received instructions from the Right Hon. 
Lord Donington to prepare plans for various 
alterations and additions to the residence known as 
Farleigh Hungerford Castle, in the county of 
Somerset. 


On Saturday afternoon 50 students attending the 
architectural and building construction classes of 
the Glasgow Technical College (Mr. Charles 
Gourlay, lecturer) visited Hawkhead Asylum. The 
party were conducted by Mr. Crawford, clerk of 
works, through the main portion, which is just being 
built, the farm-steading, which is nearly finished, 
and finally inspected the quarry on the estate, 
whence some of the stone is being obtained. 


The corporation of Manchester are about to apply 
tothe Local Government Board for a provisional 
order enabling them to borrow £60,000 for the pur- 
pose of open spaces. The following is an estimate 
of the requirements in each district: Gorton, 
£7,400; Openshaw, £5,000; Clayton, £9,000; 
Newton Heath (Gaskell-street), £1,400; Crumpsall 
(Oak-road), £12,000; Gibbon-street, £10,500; 
Prussia-street, £500; Birch Fields, £4,159; Har- 
purhey, £2,470; Bradford, £1,010; Mount-street 
and Raven-street, £1,694; St. Michael’s, £1,436 ; 
Phillips Park, £1,750—total, £58,319, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bexurit.—In the competition for the new 
local board offices, the assessor has selected the 
designs of Mr. H. Ward, architect, of Hastings. 


BrrmincuamM.—The Birmingham City Council 
took on Tuesday the first step towards the pro- 
vision of a new Municipal Technical School, by 
authorising the purchase of a site in Suffolk- 
street, at a cost of nearly £12,000. About a year 
ago the Corporation took over the industrial 
department of the Midland Institute, and added 
to the curriculum and appliances. The rooms 
are now overcrowded with students. The 
Technical School Committee were authorised to 
obtain designs for the erection of a central 
technical school, from competing architects, sub- 
mitting one design to the Council for acceptance, 
with an estimate of the cost of carrying it out, 
and for this purpose to employ a consulting 
architect. 


Myrnortmroyp.—In the recent open com- 
petition for schemes for dealing with the sewage 
of Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire, the three premiums 
of £60, £25, and £15 have been awarded as 
follows:—Ilst, Mr. F. Beesley, Westminster ; 
2nd, Mr. W. H. Thomas, Westminster; 3rd, 
Messrs. Savage and Davies, Sheffield. 


.—— © 
ABCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZXOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

LreEps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


Socrety.—The lecture session of this society was 
opened on Monday night by Mr. A. Keen, of 
London, who gave an address on the subject of 
“ Vaulting.’’ Mr. Bulmer, the president, was 
in the chair. The lecturer set out with an ex- 
pression of the fear that the casual observer, in 
looking at an ordinary building, never realised 
the extent to which the vaulting over his head 
governed the plan and general disposition of the 
building. But when anyone came to design such 
a structure, the importance of the vaulting im- 
pressed itself upon him with startling force. 
Mr. Keen next traced the origin and early 
history of the arch in various countries, particu- 
larly in Egypt, after which he passed on to 
notice the use which the Chaldeans made of the 
arch and vaulting. In Roman times the interest 
in vaulting consisted chiefly in the scope for 
artistic work which its surface presented. In 
due course the early history and the uses of the 
flying buttresses were traced, and its importance 
in connection with groin vaulting was mentioned, 
The pointed arch had, observed the lecturer, 
exercised more influence on the groin vault than 
anything else. Indeed, many modern achieve- 
ments in the way of vaulting would have been 
quite impossible without the pointedarch. The 
actual construction of vaulting in modern work 
was illustrated, and a comparison made between 
English and French vaulting. In conclusion 
Mr. Keen touched in detail upon fan tracery 
vaulting, and described the ornamental bosses in 
use in the Gothic vault. 


York ArocuirecturAL Association. — The 
annual dinner of this association was held at the 


&|} White Swan Hotel, Pavement, on Thursday 


evening, the 1st inst., Mr. W. Hepper presiding, 
and Mr. W. Pollard being in the vice-chair, 
Those who took part in the post-prandial pro- 
ceedings were the gentlemen named, and Messrs. 
H. Perkins, Hirst, Parkin, Yeomans, Fellgate, 
Dow, Claypole, and Milburn. 


—— ee. 


The Duchess of Albany distributed, at the Chelsea 
Town Hall on Thursday evening last, the prizes and 
certificates to the students of the science and art 
classes carried on in connection with the Polytechnic 
Institute for South-West London, at the Onslow 
College, King’s-road, Chelsea. Lord Chelmsford 
presided. 


A boys’ school at Frodsham was opened on Wed- 
nesday week by the Bishop of Chester. It occu- 
pies the site of the old grammar school, but covers 
a larger area. The floor is covered with pitch-pine 
blocks on cement concrete bed. The main building 
is 70ft. by 26ft., and 20ft. 3in. high. Internally the 
school is lined with glazed brick to the height of 
5ft., above which the walls will be decorated in 
duresco paint in tints. The premises are built of 
local brick, with Ruabon patent terracotta dress- 
ings, specially made to the architects’ drawings. 
The cost, exclusive of furniture, is £1,150. The 
school has been erected by Mr. Thos. Davies, of 
Frodsham, from designs by Messrs. C. E. Linaker 
and S. Davies, architects, Frodsham, Mr. John 
i Davies having acted as clerk of works. 
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Correspondence, 


CHRIST HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 
Zo the Editor of the Burtpinc News. 


Srr,—Before it is too late, will you allow me, 
through the medium of your large circulation, to 
suggest to the Council of Almoners the possibility 
of selecting at least ten names for this competi- 
tion, and divide the premiums as follows >—No. 1, 
the execution of the work; 2, £400 premium; 
3, £200 premium; and £100 each to the next 
81x. 

This would be more liberal to the profession 
generally, and give more employment to draughts- 
men curing the winter, I enclose my card, and 
remain—I am, &c., Kupos. 

(One who has applied to compete.) 


the total cost will be about £30,000. Messrs. 
Mangnall and Littlewoods, of Brown-street, Man- 
chester, whose design was selected in competi- 
tion, are the architects for the building. The 
building will be plain yet substantial in cha- 
racter. The administration offices, which contain 
the master’s residence at the front, with the 
dining-room near to, will be used for Sunday 
services, and will be heated artificially. 


RAwMARSH.—The new offices of the Local 
Board on MRawmarsh-hill, Parkgate, were 
formally opened on November 30. The new 
buildings are in the Renaissance style. The 
facings are of pressed bricks, with local stone 
dressings and mouldings. The main entrance is 
in the centre of the front. To the right is the 
clerk’s office and a strong room. ‘To the left is 
the collector’s office, while at the end of the hall 
is the surveyor’s office. The principal rooms 
upstairs are the board and committee-rooms. 
Adjoining the offices, and connected therewith 
by a passage, is a commodious caretaker’s house. 
room 85ft. long by 28ft. wide, 22ft. high, divided | The total cost of the buildings and furnishing (ex- 
by white marble columns with deeply recessed | Clusive of site) is about £2,050. The contractors 
bays. At the back is a billiard-room with three | have been: Mason and brickwork, Mr. W. H. 
tables. The entrance-hall is placed at the east | Trehern, of Parkgate; joiners’ work and part of 
end facing Piccadilly, with an entrance-door of | furniture, Mr. John Tradewell, of Parkgate ; and 
Ross of Mull granite flanked with large Shap | €ncaustic tiles, Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and Co. 
granite columns. From this, by a flight of | Mr. J. Platts, of Rawmarsh-hill, was the 
marble steps a spacious vestibule is entered, off | architect. 
which is a reception-room. The vestibule opens in- SuxerrieLp.—The new police-station at Neeps- 
to an inner hall 44ft. by 30ft. divided by large red | end is ready for occupation. It is situated at 
marble columns which mask the staircase leading | the corner of Burton-road and Hicks-street, and 
to the first floor. This staircase is 10ft. wide, en- | is carried out in pressed red bricks, with stone 
tirely of white marble, with Waulsortmarble balus- dressings. The chief elevation is broken up by 
ters, while the walls of the whole of this, as well as | two gables, one of which is above an arched gate- 
the inner and outer halls and the wide vestibules way leading into the parade ground. The 
on the principal floors are lined with Waulsort buildings consist of a charge office and search- 
and clouded vein marble. On the first floor the | room, with two cells, and lavatory and closet 
staircase leads to a central landing 24ft. by 20ft., | accommodation for officials and prisoners. There 
off which is the morning-room, 72ft. long by | are also two dwelling-houses for police o‘ficers 
25ft. wide, with the back part raised some two | abutting upon the station yard ; but the charge 
or three feet. The grand dining-room is L-shaped, | office and cells are self-contained, and com- 
the front portion with deeply-recessed bays pletely shut off from the dwelling-houses, as well 
being 85ft. by 28ft., and 20ft. high, The returned | as from the adjoining street, while further cell 
portion of this room is 60ft, by 25ft., giving 4} accommodation can be added when required, 
total length of 145ft., and is so arranged that it | without any rearrangement, and at a minimum 
can at any time be used for public meetings. On | of expense. The buildings have been designed 
the second floor is a library 62ft. by 25ft., fitted | and carried out by the borough surveyor and his 
up all round with bookcases, and in addition are | staff at a cost of about £1,650, the contractors 
drawing, house committee, and dining, card, and being Messrs. Walker and Slater, of Derby. 
private billiard rooms, and rooms for the secretary 
and staff. Onthe three upper floors have been S SeSceh. Gis Mae 
arranged between sixty and seventy bedrooms, CHIPS 
for the use of members, and rooms for servants. : se : 

Some extensive warehouses which have been in 
course of erection for the last four months in 


Throughout the building marble has been largely 
used; the principal portions of the building, and Drake-street and Richard-street, Rochdale, for the 
local Canal Company, are now completed. The work, 


the whole of the internal fittings and ceilings, 
have been designed by the architect. The whole | which has beenin the hands of Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
of Rochdale, was inspected on Wednesday week. 


of the building throughout, including the roof, 
The premises cover an area of over 3,000 square 


is of fireproof construction, by Messrs. Homan 
and Rodgers. The exterior facing Piccadilly | yards, and will be fitted up with the most modern 
machinery for hoisting, lifting, loading, and un- 


has three boldly designed bays with gables over, 

the whole front being faced with white N orwegian | loading. There is accommodation for 15,000 bales 
marble with Portland stone used in the dressings | Of cotton, and the whole process of loading and un- 
and cornices. The design of the facade is Italian | !0#ding can be carried on under cover. 
Renaissance, freely treated. Colonel Robert| Mr. Tate has finally accepted Sir William Har- 
W. Edis, F.S.A., is the architect. The general] | court’s offer of the site at Millbank for his collec- 
Work has been done by Messrs. Bywaters and | tion of modern pictures, which he gives uncon- 
Sons, the ornamental plastering work by Messrs. | ditionally to the nation. 

Jackson and Sons, the elevator and lifts by the The trustees under the will of the late Alderman 
American Elevator Co., the whole of the marble | Scott, of Burnley, have bought a site for a public 
and stone front having been executed by Mesers, | patk for the town. The amount available, with 
Burke and Co. The principal rooms are fitted | interest, for the purchase was between £15,000 and 
with electroliers, by Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps, £16,000, The trustees have secured a plot of land 


- at the west end of the town, part of the Hood House 
and Dawson. We illustrated the plans and view estate. It is about 16 acres in extent, and running 


through it is a well-wooded clough. 


At the Manchester Consistory Court, on Friday, 
a citation was decreed for a faculty to insert in St. 
Mary’s Church, Whalley, a memorial stained-glass 
window, désigned by Mr. E. Burne J ones, A.R.A., 
and executed by Mr. William Morrisin the place now 
occupied by a plain-glass window, at the east end 
of the southern wall of the church. A representa- 
tion of the Good Shepherd will occupy the centre 
portion, with the figure of an angel on either side. 
At the base of the window will be verses 10 and 11 
of John x, 


Builoing Lntelligence, 


Junior Constrrutronat Civp.—This building, 
which was opened for the use of members last 
Monday, occupies the site of four houses in 
Piccadilly between the Badminton Club on the 
east, and Sir Julian Goldsmid’s house on the 
west, with a superficial area of about 11,000ft. 
The basement contains a kitchen, 58ft. by 24ft., 
with larders and other offices surrounding it. 
On this floor also are the wine-cellars and servants’ 
hall, and rooms for men-servants, as well asa 
considerable space devoted to steam boilers, 
pumps, &c., for the purpose of supplying steam 
for kitchen, &c., and for heating the house. On 
the mezzanine floor over, which is on the level of 
Yarmouth-mews, are arranged stewards’ offices, 
and rooms for the upper servants, still-room, and 
members’ lavatories, &c. The ground floor 
is raised about 7 feet above the level of Piccadilly, 
and contains in the front a smoking and morning - 


BOROUGH OF KEIGHLEY HOSPITAL 
FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES COM- 
PETILIVE DESIGNS. 


Srr,—In the Burrpine News of the 2nd inst. 
you give illustrations of the first premiated 
design for the above, proposed to be erected by 
the corporation. Further particulars of this 
competition will, I have no doubt, interest your 
readers—more particularly the thirty competitors 
who forwarded designs. 

The conditions issued by the corporation to be 
observed by the architects contained the follow- 
ing directions, viz. : 


‘‘No architect will be appointed unless his 
designs meet with the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

‘Competitors to send descriptive specification 
with estimates of the buildings, which must not 
exceed £4,000. i 

‘*The follcwing buildings to be provided, viz.— 
Administrative Department: . . . three hos- 
pital wards of 10 beds each ; disinfecting rooms 
and apparatus ; laundry, with necessary fittings ; 
boiler-house, with boiler and chimney; mor- 
tuary ; ambulance-house; and stabling for two 
horses.”’ 


The estimated cost of the buildings ‘“‘must not 
exceed £4,000,’’ and I take it the estimate accom- 
panying the successful designs did not exceed this 
sum; otherwise they would (07 showld) have been 
disqualified. Bearing this in mind, it is exceed- 
ingly strange—to put it mildly—that after all the 
accepted plans, which should have been so 
arranged when submitted as to meet with the 
approval of the Local Government Board have, 
by order of the Corporation, been entirely re- 
arranged, the typhoid-feyer block abandoned, one 
story taken off the administrative block, the dis- 
infecting apparatus, &c., not included, and other 
deductions made, The amended estimate of the 
accepted local architect is still several hundred 
pounds more than the sum fixed by the Corpora- 
tion for the complete scheme, and upon which 
the competing architects based their designs. 

It is admitted that the cost of the accepted 
desigzs has been reduced some £1,500, and still 
remains considerably over the sum fixed by the 
conditions, and the committee must have known 
when they accepted the plans that it was utterly 
impossible to carry out this scheme for the sum 
stated. 

Some 30 sets of plans were submitted, and at 
a reasonable estimate must have cost £600 to 
produce. After this trouble and expense, it is 
surely not too much to expect to be treated 
fairly, and that the terms of the competition 
should be reasonably adhered to. 

I should say that no professional assessor has 
been appointed by the Corporation in this matter. 
—I am, &c., CoMPETITOR. 


of the clubhouse in our issue for October 10, 1890, 

and after an inspection of the building we may 

say that it is one of the most sumptuously fur- 

nished and conveniently planned clubs in London, 

ate contrived without any meretricious 
etail. 


Parricrort.—The foundation-stones of a new 
workhouse for the Barton-upon-Irwell Union 
were laid on the 30th inst. The building when 
completed will give accommodation for 500 in- 
mn with ni on the grounds for further 
extension when necessary. The workh i 
bé builé in sections at as to Robie ihera te Myrtle-street Baptist Chapel, Liverpool, has been 
housing of the Finiat a without removal to closed for renovation and decoration. Messrs. 
sea) ee gone a section will consist eee a debe Lr peg kp Liverpool sare carry: 
of the aged, infirm, a ble-bodied i : , 
ward, My thea Te pes at took Sepa In a letter to Tuesday's L'verpool Mercury, Col. 
tract for this first section has been let to Messrs. Me ccigi Lape ae pipes of the Society’ af 

x “< 8, propounds a scheme for covering o 
£10250, and eto be completed oy toon of |Paron. of Geet Cheater been th 
Apill vast: Whe: finial Othe. celiuekides Gn markets of Liverpool, with iron and glass roofs, 


gee 5 _ rer The subject will be b ht i ‘s 
the buildings will be let, and it is expected | tion of the Marks Gomatinis, el sat ae: 


DRAINING AND PLUMBING 
SPECIFICATION. 


Srr,—The motive that has actuated Mr. Baker 
in writing his specification is in itself commend- 
able; but his object is not likely to be attained 
unless he gives more trustworthy advice than he 
has in some cases. It is, therefore, necessary, in 
the interests of sanitation, to draw attention to a 
few errors. 

In Clause 79 he specifies the mode of construct- 
ing a soil-pipe junction that is about as bad as it 
can be. Perhaps Mr. Baker will state why he 
requires the fall of the branch pipe not to exceed 
10°; the fall cannot be too great, and should not 
be less than about 30°. Again, the form in which 
the branch pipe enters the main pipe, as shown 
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in Fig. 11, is bad in the extreme; when the 
branch is discharging it cannot fail to foul the 
opposite side of the main ‘pipe, and when the 
main pipe is discharging, the lower angle of the 
junction, The branch pipe should join the main 
pipe in exactly the same way as two pairs of 
railway metals at a switch, the bore of the pipe 
being exactly maintained throughout, and with- 
out any angle whatever. 

In Clause 92 Mr. Baker gives a table showing 
when a 33in. and when a 4in. soil-pipe should be 
used, Can he give any reasons for recommend- 
ing either of these sizes in the particular cases ? 
The same size pipe that does for one closet will 
do for a dozen; there is no reason for using a 
larger pipe. The total time during the day when 
any water-closet is actually discharging down the 
soil-pipe will (each discharge taking only a few 
seconds) probably not exceed a minute, and there 
is no probability of all the closets being dis- 
charged at the same moment. Evenif this should 
occur the discharges would simply be following 
each other down the pipe at a short distance 
apart. A 3in. pipe is large enough for any case, 
and is in all respects to be preferred to a larger 
size. What is the use of discharging, say, a 
valve closet, the diameter of the valve being 23in. 
intoa4din. pipe? The tendency isto foul the pipe 
all the way down, whereas, were the same closet 
to dischargeinto a 24in. or 3in. pipe, the water, Xc., 
would fall as a piston down the pipe, and clear it 
as it goes. I know of a case where a 2hin. soil- 
pipe was cut into after eighteen years’ use, and 
was found to be bright and polished inside. Can 
the same be said of a 4in. pipe? On the other 
hand, I once took out an old 4in. vertical lead 
soil-pipe that was incrusted with hard deposit the 
whole length of the inside, reducing the diameter to 
less than hin. 

Clause 96 reads as though Mr. Baker recom- 
mends, or at least allows, long waste pipes. They 
should never exceed 4ft. in length, and the 
shorter the better ; they should be carried imme- 
diately through the external wall, and, if not on 
the lowest floor, discharged into a R.W. head 
and pipe. The size specified by Mr. Baker, liin., 
is too large, and no trap should be placed at the 
outgo of the sink or lavatory basin. The effect of 
this trap is to retain foul water, destroy the power 
of the discharge, and to foul and finally stop the 
waste; on the other hand, if a lin. short waste 
without trap be used, and the are of the out-go 
of the sink or basin exceed the sectional area 
of the pipe (which is belled out at top), the 
water will be discharged at a good velocity and 
at full bore through the pipe, without leaving 
any deposit of soap, &c. Wastes should fall, 
and as much as possible, during their whole 
length, to prevent air being detained in the pipes, 
thus practically trapping them with the afore- 
said evil results. 

The same applies to bath wastes, which Mr. 
Baker would have 2in. or even 3in, (!) diameter ; 
ldin. is, I find, the best size for bath wastes, and 
this should not be exceeded. In all cases, whether 
w.c., sink, or lavatory, the sectional area of the 
outgo should exceed the sectional area of the 
waste, so creating a pressure on the water in the 
pipe, which will then run full bore, instead of 
dribbling down the sides as it usually does, de- 
pesiting filth as it goes. 

Turning a pipe back in the way shown in 
Fig. 19 is bad, and should only be resorted to 
when any other way is impossible. The direction 
should be straight from the pipe to the drain in 
an oblique direction with the flow, and ata 
tangent. 

Ciause 99 is also objectionable. Wastes should 
be discharged into the open air over the gulley, 
and not connected by a side inlet under the 
grating.—I am, &c., BerNArpD DICKSEE. 

35, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., Dec. 5. 


“CURIOUS ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR.” 


Sir,—In the ‘‘ Legal Intelligence ” of your last 
issue, and under the above heading, you state :— 
‘‘ Ultimately the defendant got another person to 
finish the house, which cost him double the 
money.”’ 

This necessitates a correction. 

The defendant, after the dispute with plaintiff, 
instructed me to design a house, which has now 
been completed from my drawings and under my 
superintendence, and it was only a few days ago 
that I knew of other plans being prepared by the 
plaintiff prior to my being retained.—I am, &c., 

G. A. Humpureys, Architect. 
Mostyn Estates Offices, Llandudno, Dec. 5. 


ECHO IN BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—Re your references to above in last week’s 
Burtpinc Nuws, perhaps the following report, 
received by us a few days ago, and which, we 
may mention, is only one of many of a similar 
character we have received from time to time, may 
prove a solution in one way of the problem, how 
to do away with echo in buildings?—which, in 
this particular instance, is a board school in 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, to which has been 
applied one of our jlatest improved patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators, and four of our im- 
proved air-inlets. 

‘‘ You may be interested to know that a school- 
room in which the reverberation, or echo, of the 
voices was so great as nearly to drive the teachers 
out oftheir senses, and which was under discussion 
as to whether itshould not be abandoned, was, after 
an air-pump ventilator and four inlets were fixed, 
so improved as to be quite usable. This is an 
interesting case as regards acoustics.” 

We may state that we have not only found our 
system of ventilation improve the acoustics of 
certain buildings, but also the heating, which 
previously was defective.-—We are, Xc., 

Roserr Boyne anp Son, Liven, 
Ventilating Engineers, 
64, Holborn-viaduct, Dec. 5. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10907.|—Deadening Sound.—I require a large 
quantity of sound-deadening material for putting between 
the joists of floor and ceiling below. I thought of nail- 
ing boarding to strips between the joists and depositing 
thereon small ballast or sand. Is there at a reasonable 
ae any better method or material for the purpose !— 

UGGING. : 


[10908,]- Glazing.—What is the easiest and most 
accurate way of testing thickness of glass in windows 
after glazing !—W. A. 


[109¢9.]—Orientation of Churches.—Will any 
reader who knows of a noteworthy example of a chancel 
of any church in England being arranged otherwise than 
to the east mention the church and circumstances con- 
cerning it ?—LzEVER. 


[10910.J—Prices.—Will some experienced London 
surveyor kindly tell me what is the proper interpretation 
of the following sentence :—‘* The price of brickwork to 
include all ordinary rough cuttings and rough arches.” 
Would it be right to read a rough arch to mean any arch 
that could be turned without a centre, or would it be cor- 
rect to make it include any arch that could be turned in 
common bricks to be plastered over, provided that the 
centring be measured in the usual way !—Rusricus. 


[10911.J—Light.—I am about to build new premises 
upon my back-yard. AmI safe if I give my next neigh- 
pour an angle of 45° for light to his existing window! 
Can you refer me to a case where an angle of 45° has 
been ruled as of sufficient allowance for light and air ?— 


Ww. 


[10912.]_By-laws.—Now that the municipal autho- 
rities in a number of towns are adopting the Local 
Government by-laws, and requiring in some instances 
different and advanced methods of carrying out work to 
what may have hitherto been in use, I, along with other 
of your readers, would be glad to know if there are any 
special textbooks published which give the required in- 
struction and information ina simple and condensed form, 
showing more especially the sanitary arrangements re~ 
quired. I think a series of articles on these matters 
would be of great service to the building trade at the 
present time.—Mopsn By-Laws. 


REPLIES. 


Timber and its Position. — Before 
discussion drop I should like to sincerely 
thank your correspondent ‘' E. 8.’ for the valuable light 
he has thrown on this subject, I cannot, however, 
reconcile myself to the fact that sap yalyes are non- 
existent, but unfortunately cannot prove that they are. 
On p. 380 of Rivington’s “Building Construction,” 
Vol. III., sap valves are mentioned as being present and 
opening upwards.— SIDNEY ¥F, Harris. 


[1(886.J-Breaking Weight.—With all deference 
to “ Deputy B. E.,” who has appointed himself arbiter on 
this question, I would suggest that where authorities 
differ there is no “‘ correct one” except in the opinion of 
each individual judge. Professor Fidler says ‘‘the 
strength of columns cannot be defined by any hard and 
fast line, even when the modulus for the whole column 
and the ultimate strength of the material are accurately 
known; but, on the contrary, the strength may have any 
value less than that of the ideal column within certain 
limits. The strength of the columns must, therefore, be 
represented by an area, within which the results of 
individual experiments may be expected to place them- 
selves haphazard.’’* Apropos of this question of doctors 
differing, ‘‘ Rivington,” Part IV., works out the safe 
resistance strength of a wooden strut 10ft. long and 4in. 
by 3in. cross-section by three different formulce - those of 
Gordon, Rouleaux, and Ritter, and gets these three 
different results: 5°Scwt., 15cwt., and 29'3cwt!! 
‘Deputy B. E.? is mistaken in thinking that I have 
omitted to notice that the column is “ short.” The 
formula which I gave is continuous for all proportions of 
length to shortest side, and assumes fiat-ended firmly 
fixed columns. The old notion of “ short”? and 
‘long’? columns was @ rough and unscientific method 
of approximating to the point at which bending 


[1¢833.] — 
letting this 


strain ceased tand compression pure and simple began. 
From the nature of the case it is evident that there can 
be no precise point at which bending strain ceases. If the 
shape and material of a column, as well as the precise 
direction of the strain on it could be perfectly adjusted 
ideally, there would be no bending strain in the longest 
column at all; but as imperfections do exist, both in 
workmanship, homogeneity of material, and incidence of 
stress, it is impossible to fix any precise ratio of length 
to diameter at which these imperfections may be con- 
sidered negligible. I cannot express this better than is 
done in “Rivington IV.,”? which I consider the most 
commonsense analysis of practical rules on strengths of 
materials which has appeared fora long time:—‘‘It is 
often the practice to divide compression bars into two 
classes—viz., short compression bars and long compression 
bars. Short compression bars are those which fail by 
direct crushing, and their strengths are calculated as if 
the pressure were uniformly distributed over the cross 
section. Long compression bars are those which fail by 
bending, so that some of the fibres are torn. A sudden 
change in the manner of failing has therefore been 
assumed. Such an assumption is contrary to all 
experience and common sense, and it is evident 
that these two causes of failure lie at the ex- 
treme ends of a series, and that between them 
failure arises from a gradually varying combination of 
the two causes.”? Without any intention to muddle 
Student,’ I would remind him that {it is of the first 
importance to know if one’s formule are the only or 
universally accepted ones, or whether there are many 
recognised formule reaching to Gifferent results. If he 
has time to go into the subject, he should compare 
several formule, and see how each is built up and 
justified. If he is preparing for an exam., he should 
select one and stick to it for exam. purposes; but re- 
member that there are many more, each sworn by, by 
some One.— S1zN SENG. 


(10902.| Measuring Walls —The usual practice 
in measuring brickwork is to reduce the thickness of 
wall to the standard of one brick, or one-and-a-half 
bricks, according to the local custom.—R. J. ANGEL, 
Birkenhead. 


[10903.] — Washable Distemper — has soluble 
silica for its basis. There are various kinds in the 
market, and it would be cheaper to buy than to make.— 
R. J. ANGEL, Birkenhead. 


[10905.] — Valuer’s Liceuse. — The Stamp Act 
exempts ‘‘appraisements or valuations made for, and 
for the information of, one party only, and not in any 
manner obligatory as between parties either by agreement 
or operation of law,’? and therefore a valuer need not 
take out a license for an appraisement under these 
exemptions, but where his valuation becomes binding 
between parties, the valuer must be licensed.—R. J. 
AnGeL, Birkenhead. 
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CHIPS. 


The sale of the old wall of Millbank Prison will 
take place on Tuesday next. One of the special 
clauses of the sale is that all bidders must agree to 
pay to any workman demolishing any part of the 
brickwork they buy a wage of not less than 63d. per 
hour. This, itis understood, is the regulation price 
of brick-wall breakers. 


During the past quarter of a century All Saints’, 
or the parish church at Wakefield, now the cathedral 
church of the diocese, has been considerably altered. 
The work of restoration has not yet been completed, 
for workmen have just commenced to enlarge the 
organ and to rearrange the chimes. Formerly 
seven tunes were performed on the bells, but in 
future there will be double thatnumber. This work 
is being carried out by Messrs. Gillot and Johnson, 
of Croydon. The organ is to be overhauled and 
modernised, and several new stops are to be intro- 
duced; this contract has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Hill and Co., London. 


The conversion of works of water supply for 
Hutton-le-Hole has jnst been completed for the 
Kirby Moorside rural sanitary authority. Mr. 
Robert Richardson, of Malton, was the engineer. 


It is proposed to spend £4,000 to complete the 
structure of St. Nicholas’s Church, Blundellsands, 
Liverpool, the erection of which a few years ago, 
cost £7,000. 

The formal opening 
chanan-street, Glasgow, 


of the Atheneum, in Bu- 

after extension, at a cost of 
£30,000, was celebrated by a dinner held on Friday 
evening. The new wing covers the site of the 
Religious Instruction Rooms, and has an area of 86ft. 
by 45ft.. Messrs. Burnet, Son, and Campbell, of 
Glasgow, were the architects, and Messrs. Dansken 
and Purdie the contractors. 


A new line of railway between Olney: (Midland) 
and Towcester, an extension of the Haat and West 
Junction Railway, was opened for passenger traffic 
on the Ist inst. the line, which is twelve miles in 
extent, is the last link connecting the eastern trunk 
line of the Midland system with the Midland in the 


west. The new line is single, and passes two stations 
—Salcey Forest and Stoke Bruerne. 


The consecration of a new synagogue in Dublin 
was solemnised on Sunday afternoon by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi. The building has 
been erected in Adelaide road, at the end adjoining 
Fitzwilliam-place. It has cost about £8,000. 


Mr. Fred Brown, head master of the West- 
minster School of Art, in Tufton-street, has been 
appointed Slade Professor of Fine Art at University 
College, London, in succession to Professor Legros, 
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FITNESS OF ARBITRATOR. 


| the ordinary way an arbitrator is presumed 
to be an independent person, and one who 
will approach the settlement of a dispute submitted 
to him with an ‘‘open mind, and entirely free 
from any bias or prepossession, one way or the 
other. This is the theory upon which mer- 
cantile and similar arbitrations proceed, But in 
the working out of the arbitration clauses in 
building contracts no such theory is presumed, 
and no such practice is possible. The architect 
or the engineer engaged by the building owner 
or other employer, is made the sole judge as 
between that owner or employer and the con- 
tracting builder. It is thus practically impos- 
sible for the arbitrator to come to the decision of 
a dispute in which he is himself really a party, 
with the independent impartiality of a judge ; 
nor is this expected of him. Reliance is placed 
upon his professional position and personal 
honour, and these safeguards against injustice 
are found quite sufficient. At all events, it is 
now the recognised custom to make the em- 
ployer’s architect or engineer the sole arbitrator 
in any dispute arising out of the contract, and 
as builders are found willing to sign these con- 
tracts and accept this curious tribunal as final, it 
is obvious that the plan, anomalous as it at first 
sight appears, works out in a satisfactory manner 
to men of business. 

The view taken of this question by the Law 
Courts has just been explained by the Court of 
Appeal in the important case of ‘‘ Jackson y. The 
Barry Railway Company’? (Times, Nov. 25). 
There the plaintiff had ‘entered into a contract 
with the company for the building of a certain 
dock, and there was the usual clause that the 
decision of the chief engineer upon any dispute 
arising thereunder should be binding upon both 
parties. A question arose as to the use of stone 
in a part of the work, the plaintiff contending 
that it was not within the contract, and so should 
be paid for as an extra; the company’s engineer, 
on the other hand, maintaining ‘that it was 
according to the specification, and so included. 
The company, of course, referred the matter to 
their engineer under the contract for arbitration. 
But the plaintiff, relying mainly upon a letter 
from the engineer, in which he had repeated an 
opinion that stone must be used, went to Mr. 
Justice Kekewich, and obtained an injunc- 
tion against the continuance of the arbitration on 
the ground that the engineer could not approach 
the dispute with an ‘‘open mind’’ and without 
bias. Upon appeal, however, Lords Justices 
Lindley and Bowen (Lord Justice A. L. Smith 
differing) have now dissolved this injunction. 
They did so partly on the ground that they did 
not consider the arbitrator’s letter had prejudged 
the case; but much more upon the general prin- 
ciple that, from the very nature of the contract 
to refer to the arbitration of the engineer of the 
employers, it was impossible that he should not 
be to some extent biased in favour of the view 
he had himself urged. They held, in short, that 
the contractor had agreed to accept his arbitra- 
tion, and in the absence of some clear proof of 
unfitness he was bound thereby. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpine News,” and must 


reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


UT —EeE 
LEGAL INTELLIGENOKE. 


CuRious ACTION BETWEEN A THEATRE LESSEE 
AND A CLERGYMAN.—The Rey. J. G. Haworth, of 
Crumpsall, was the defendant in an action tried at 
the Manchester Assizes on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day week—the plaintiff, Mr. J. P. Hardacre, seeking 
to recover damages by reason of alleged breach of 
contract in regard to building a theatre in the place 
of the old Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, destroyed 
hate in August, 1890, and of the lease of which 

- Haworth was the assignee. The property in 
question (the rental of which was £1,300 a year) 
came to Mr. Haworth in consequence of the death 
of a relative a short time before the fire occurred, 
On behalf of Mr. Hardacre, the lessee, it was 
stated that Mr. Lawrence Booth, of Manchester, 
architect, acting for the owner, promised to build a 
new theatre in place of the one which had been 
burned down, in accordance with certain plans 
which he had prepared and which Mr. Hardacre | 


sion of the theatre. 


said anything that could be tortured into an under- 
taking to complete the building by a certain time. 


In the result a settlement was arrived at on the 
suggestion of the judge, the plaintiff being awarded 


£250 damages, with costs. 
Rez F. E. B. Beaumont.—In this case the debtor, 


a retired colonel of the Royal Engineers, states 


that from 1886 to 1890 he was engaged in India in 


the construction of tunnels for the Mysore Gold 
Company and the Bombay Waterworks; and that 
he attributes his insolvency to loss incurred in 1888-9 
as sub-contractor in connection with the tunnels for 


the Bombay Waterworks. The liabilities amount 
to £3,859, of which £2,359 are expected to rank, 
and there are no available assets. 


THe Ricuts or MineraL Owners.—In the 
Court of Appeal, on Monday and Tuesday, Lords 
Justices Lindley, Bowen, and A. L. Smith heard 
the appeal case ‘The Ruabon Brick and Terra- 
cotta Company v. the Great Western Railway 
Company,’’ in which the question involved was the 
right of the owners of minerals lying under a rail- 
way-line to come upon the line for the purpose of 
working the minerals. The plaintiffs, the Ruabon 
Brick and Terracotta Company, are the owners of 
a bed of clay, valued by witnesses at £100,000, 
adjacent to and beneath a branch line at Bryn-yr- 
Owen, near Ruabon, belonging to the defendants, 
the Great Western Railway Company. Two years 
ago they sold the Great Western the surface of a 
portion of the land, and the branch line now passes 
overit. Last January the plaintiff company served 
upon the defendant company a statutory notice of 
their intention to work the clay beneath the rail- 
way, and in the autumn they took steps to do so. 
As these works threatened the existence of the rail- 
way, the defendants endeavoured to stop proceed- 
ings. Thereupon the plaintiffs commenced an 
action in the Chancery Division, and moved for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from inter- 
fering with them in getting the clay from under the 
railway. The motion was heard, by consent, as the 
trial of the action last month by Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, who decided in favour of the plaintiffs. In 
giving judgment on Tuesday, the Court of Appeal 
confirmed this decision, and affirmed that the 
owners of the minerals were entitled to enter upon 
ne company’s land for the purpose of working 

em, 


Pay 1x Lizv or Norice.—On Monday a labourer 
named Baker sued Mr. B. E. N ightingale, the 
builder, for one hour’s pay in lieu of notice. Baker, 
in stating his case, did not assert that notice had not 
been given him; but admitted that as soon as he 
received it he ceased work, with a view, he said, of 
clearing up his tools, and, although requested by 
the foreman, refused to resume work, claiming his 
right to do so under rule 5 of the new working 
rules for the building trades of London. The Lord 
Mayor, without calling any further evidence, said 
such an interpretation of the rule was preposterous, 
and at once dismissed the case. 


The town council of Heywood, Lancs., have 
decided to build a technical school at a cost of about 
wi Lisl Accommodation is to be provided for 800 
students. 


_ The new Isle of Man Poor Asylum, erected out- 
side Douglas above Kirk Braddan, at a cost of over 
£12,000, was formally opened on Friday for the 
reception of inmates. The institution has been 
erected upon plans approved by the English Local 
Government Board, and wili accommodate 150 
persons, 


Colonel W. M. Dacat, R.E., held an enquiry at 
the Guildhall, Shrewsbury, on Tuesday, respecting 
the application of the town counc’l to the Local 
Government Board for power to borrow £7,000 for 
the erection of the new police-station. The town 
clerk stated that there had been frequent complaints 
in regard to the want of accommodation at the 
present police-office, and the town council had pur- 
chased a site on Swan Hill for £2,500. The plans 
of Mr. J. Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
London, had been accepted and approved by the 
Home Office, and Mr. H. Price, a local builder, had 
entered into a contract to do the building work for 
£3,484. There was no opposition, 


agreed to. After the plans had been prepared, and 
after the promise to Mr. Hardacre, the city sur- 
veyor insisted that certain changes should be made 
in them. These alterations had the effect of di- 
minishing the seating accommodation of the theatre, 
and, therefore, the nightly takings. Mr. Hardacre 
said he was not consulted about the alterations, and 
never acquiesced in them. He claimed damages in 
respect of this and also on account of the delay 
which had taken place in putting him into posses- 
The defence was that no con- 
tract was made for completing the theatre by a 
given time, and that, though the alterations—which 
the architect was bound to make in obedience to 
the corporation by-laws—were explained to Mr. 
Hardacre, he did not object to the work proceeding 
under the new condition of things. Mr. Booth gave 
evidence for the defendant, stating that he had never 


STAINED GLASS. 


OssETt.—Four stained-glass windows have bsen 
placed in the Congregational Church at Ossett, to 
the memory of the late Miss Pickard. They illus- 
trate some of the more notable eventsin the ministry 
of Christ on earth and of His disciples. Messrs, 
Powell Brothers, of 30, Park-square, Leeds, are 
the artists. 


ExLLanD.—The large window facing the rostrum 
in the new Wesleyan chapel at Elland has just 
been filled with stained glass, to illustrate that 
portion of the 5th chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel 


touched his garment, says, ‘‘ Daughter, thy faith 
hath made thee whole; go in peacs.’’ The window 
is by Messrs, Powell Brothers, of 30, Park-square, 
Leeds. 

————-0~ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTER 


NORTHALLERTON, YORKSHIRE.—The Northaller- 
ton Local Board of Health have adopted a scheme 
of main sewerage for the drainage of part of the 
town and the County Prison, per plans prepared by 
Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S,, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


SEVENOAKS.—The Sevenoaks Local Board having 
applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £1,500 for sewerage extension, street 
works, and laying out of recreation ground, Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, C.E., held an inquiry at the Local 
Board Offices last week. Mr. Jabez Mann, C.E., 
surveyor to the board, produced and explained the 
plans for the several works, the total cost of which 
is £1,800, of which £300 is paid by owners of pro- 
perty abutting on the line of sewer. There was no 
opposition to the application. 


CHIPS, 


At Belfast on Tuesday, while two men, named 
Reo and Campbell, employed on new buildings in 
course of constructiion as an addition to Messrs. 
Ewart’s mills, were engaged on theroof a rope gave 
way, and they fell to the ground, a distance of 
nearly 70ft., and were both killed. 


On the 2nd inst. Mr. D. Robinson, chief foreman 
of works, was presented by the officials, workmen, 
and others with a 12in. level, tripod, and staff, 
handsome writing desk, set of carvers, and a tea 
service for Mrs. Robinson, upon his leaving West 
Hartlepool to take up the duties of district sur- 
veyor to the County Council of Derbyshire. The 


presentation was made by the borough engineer, 


Mr. J. W. Brown, A.M.1.C.E., who congratula’ 

Mr. Robinson on his success in obtaining his new 
appointment ; he stated that the West Hartlepool 
Council were so satisfied with the conduct and 
abilities of Mr. Robinson, that they had offered to 
increase his salary 50 per cent, if he would re- 
main with them. Mr. Robinson, however, while 


appreciating very highly the compliment paid him, 


declined the offer, 


The town council of Arbroath have resolved to 
obtain the joint opinion of the Lord Advocate and 


Sir Charles Pearson as to their liabilities with refer- . 


ence to the rebuilding of the Old Church of the 
burgh, which was destroyed by fire on Noy. 14th, 


An inquest was held on Wednesday on a railway 


policeman who fell down stairs and broke his neck, — 


He resided in Newling-street, Bethnal-greep, and 
his widow told the coroner that the stairs were very 
steep and had no handrail. The house was recently 
erected under the supervision of the London County 
Council. The landlord of the house, in givin 
evidence, said the ‘‘ surveyor to the Council” hi 
duly passed the plans. The jury requested the 
coroner to require the Council to inspect the build- 
ing and have handrails provided. 


The clerk to the Lambeth Vestry attended at the 
Southwark Police-court on Wednesday to support a 
summons taken out against the clerk of the School 
Board for London, charging him with failing to 
comply with an order to place the Johanna-street 
Board School in a sanitary condition. Evidence 
having been adduced in support of the charge, the 
magistrate adjourned the case for seven days, with 
a view to the school being closed. 


At the last meeting of the London School Board, 
the Rev. J. Coxhead moved that the works com- 
mittee should be requested to report whether it 
would be possible for the board to build a school 
without the intervention of a contractor. The pro- 
posal was negatived by thirty-five votes to nine, 


At the adjourned inquest on the body of Janet 
Vincent, wite of an architect, held at Crewe on the 
Ist inst., further evidence was given as to the 
habits of the deceased, and the jury returned a 
verdict that ‘“‘The deceased died from congestion 
of the lungs, accelerated by drinking and exposure 
to the cold.’? The Coroner strongly censured the 
conduct of the husband, and said he was morally, 
if not legally, guilty of manslaughter. : 


where the Saviour, speaking to the woman who had. 
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Ar the Museum of Ghizeh the Khedive has 
inaugurated the 46 new galleries which during 
the past six months have been added to the 45 
previously existing. The collection of Egyptian 
antiquities commenced 40 years ago is now for the 
first time exhibited to the public in its entirety 
after years of seclusion in the museum store- 
rooms. Many ofthe older galleries have been 
rearranged and enriched from recent discoveries. 
For the first time a complete catalogue is being 
prepared by M. P. Virey, a French savant, and 
will be published in January. The intention is 
that the museum shall form a complete series of 
monuments extending from the earliest dynasties 
to the Byzantine period and that of the 
Mohammedan Conquest, when the story is taken 
up and continued in the Museum of Arabic Art 
at Cairo. The project of removing the entire 
collection to a fireproof building to be specially 
constructed for it in Cairo is under discussion. 


Tue London County Council decided on Tues- 
day to ask the Government to procure a return 
of the owners of land in fee in the Metropolis, 
the quantity held by each, and the amount 
received therefrom. The Local Government 
Board is to be asked to exercise the authority it 
possesses for amending the powers and improving 
tke machinery of the Council. Further legis- 
lation is to be sought in respect to the City 
Guilds, the formation of district councils, the 
creation of a dock and harbour trust, and other 
matters. The Council also decided to ask the 
Government to provide for a new and immediate 
valuation of the Metropolis, in which the value 
of land will be stated separately from the build- 
ings, and to seek powers in another of their 
Bills for the appointment of a special tribunal to 
hear appeals under the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act. At the same meeting, the Improvements 
Committee reported that the improvements they 
had in hand were the reconstruction of four 
bridges in the Isle of Dogs, the widening of St. 
-George’s-place, Knightsbridge, the widening of 
Fortess-road, Kentish Town, and the widening 
of Sandy’s-row, Whitechapel. They were using 
every effort to have the works begun at the 
earliest moment possible. 


Tue special committee of the London County 
Council to whom, in May last, were referred 
various resolutions and proposals in respect to 
the rate of wages, have prepared a report embody- 
ing a series of standing orders and form of con- 
tract which, in the opinion of the committee, will 
be the best way to insure in all work done on behalf 
of the Council the payment of trade-union rates 
of wages and the observance of the hours of 
labour and conditions recognised by the trade- 
anions in the place wh’re the work is executed. 
The report and recommendations are to be con- 
sidered by the Council on Tuesday next, 


Tur proposed high-level street bridge over 
the Thames between Ratcliff and Rotherhithe 
designed by Max Am Ende, M.Inst.C.E., is re- 
commended as being cheaper than the steam 
ferry proposed by the London County Council 
and as accommodating a large amount of traffic. 
The span is 782ft. with concrete platform 42ft. 
wide. The trussis three-hinged, and a height 
of 90ft. is shown above high water, though it is 
possible to increase it to 120ft. At each end 
there is an inclined platform 100ft. long capable 
of carrying four or five vehicles. In operation a 
platform should start from each end of the bridge 
every two or three minutes with stairways on 
either side to allow of foot-passenger traffic. 
The two main trusses are of the braced bowstring 
type pitched at an angle of about 25°, and meet- 
ing at an apex in the centre, which is pivoted. 
Suspension rods carry the platform about mid- 
way between high-water level, and the apex is 
approached by inclined platforms at both ends, 


Tur Birminghim Corporation received on 
Tuesday a report as to the total cost of the 
Victoria Assize Courts, built by Mr. John Bowen 
in 1887-91 from the designs of Messrs. Aston 
Webb and Ingress Bell. The total expenditure 
has been £113,354, whereas the estimated and 
sanctioned outlay at the outset, before competi- 
tive plans were invited, was £91,103. The 
difference was greatly reduced by the fact that 
in the original scheme no provision was made for 
the premiums for competitive designs, consulting 
architect’s fee and sketch plans (which cost 


£1,150), nor for architects’ commission (£5,275 
7s. 5d.), quantity surveyor (£3,511 3s. 7d.), 
clerk of works (£1,383 6s. 7d.), nor for expenses 
of laying foundation stone, road-forming, flag- 
ging, advertising, and fire-extinguishing appli- 
ances, These items amounted in all to nearly 
£13,400, leaving the net excess of outlay over 
the original estimate for building, fitting, and 
furnishing the courts at £8,841 7s, 6d. The 
report was adopted, the general feeling in the 
city, as elsewhere, being that Birmingham has ob- 
tained good value for the expenditure on its courts. 


Ar the Hall of the Carpenters’ Company, 
London-wall, on Friday night, Professor T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the fifth lecture of 
a free course given by the Carpenters’ Company 
in conjunction with the Sanitary Institute. They 
have been on matters connected with sanitary 
building, and intended for candidates preparing 
for the examination, which takes place to-day 
(Friday) and to-morrow. The subject last night 
was ‘* Acta, By-laws, and Official Regulations.” 
Professor Roger Smith, having discussed the 
Public Health Act, passed on to speak of the 
law as it related to London, and then as it 
related to the country. These two points were 
enlarged upon in an interesting manner. The 
last lecture of this course was delivered on 
Wednesday evening by Mr. Henry Law, C.E., 
on ‘The Principles of Calculating Areas,”’ 


Mr. 0. R. AsHsre continued, on Tuesday 
night, the series of lectures which he has been 
delivering at the Gem-street School, Birming- 
ham, dealing with the history of English handi- 
craft, and under the auspices of the Oxford 
University Extension Movement. The lecture 
was upon furniture and woodwork, and was in 
continuation of a previous address which dealt 
with the influence of architecture on the minor 
arts. Furniture, Mr. Ashbee said, was a craft 
dependent on architecture. Furniture had been 
termed the art of the hearth, because it ministered 
to the internal comfort of the home. There were 
four periods of furniture—first the Gothic, 
second the Elizabethan or Jacobean, third the 
Queen Anne (or 18th Century), and fourth the 
Modern period. He explained the characteristics 


of the four periods, saying that that of the first |P 


was very dignified, and dealt with solid oak 
tables, seats, church furniture, &c., and was 
alwaysa part of architecture. The second was still 
solid and still a part of architecture, but was less 
serious, and was notso dignified. They saw it in 
country halls, panelled ball-rooms, and the elabo- 
rate joinery of old mansions. The third period 
was less dependent on architecture, and there 
was grace and slenderness in a great deal uf the 
cabinet-work produced. The fourth period, the 
Modern in furniture, was no style at all, and was 
not dependent on architecture. The four repre- 
sentatives of these periods were : (1) The Gothic 
carpenter; (2) the Jacobean joiner; (3) the 
18th-century cabinet-maker; and (4) the 19th- 
century machine. The lecture was illustrated 
with the aid of the limelight, a fine collection of 
wood-work and furniture of various kinds being 
shown by means of slides upon a screen. 


Mr. Harry Hems’s art studiosat Exeter were 
en féteon Saturday evening, when over three 
score members of his staff, together with outside 
friends, celebrated the 26th anniversary of his 
first arrival in Exeter, and of picking up the 
horse-shoe so closely identified with his success- 
ful career. One of the wood-working shops had 
been cleared, and was gaily decorated. After a 
capital repast, punch-bowls, pipes, and cigars 
were brought on. Music was given by Mrs. 
George Packham (the host’s eldest daughter), 
Miss Hems, and Miss Florence Jennings, and 
Miss Mabel M. Hems, the latter playing violin 
solos. Mr. Harry Hems occupied the chair. The 
vice-chair was taken for the twenty-fourth time 
by Mr. F. Dyer, the senior craftsman of the 
establishment. The toast of ‘The Church,’’ 
proposed by Mr. John Algar, the rector of St. 
Sidwell’s, was acknowledged by the Rev. 8S. W. 
E. Bird, MA. Alderman Domville, J.P., in 
responding for ‘‘Prosperity to the City of 
Exeter,’’ said it was to those present that Exeter 
owed its present position. The toast of the even- 
ing, ‘‘ Mr. Harry Hems and his Family,’’ was 
proposed by the vice-chairman, who referred to 
the serious illness of Mr. Greville C. Hems, and 
expressed the hope that he might soon be restored 
to health. The toast was drunk with musical 
honours. In returning thanks, Mr. Hems said 
he was glad to say that their prospects for the 
coming year were brighter than ever. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moypay.—BSociety of Arts. Cantor Lecture No. IV., 
‘Generation of Light from Coal-Gas,” 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 8 p.m. 
Turspay.—Society of Architects. ‘‘ Some First Principles 
of Architectural Design,’? by R. Owen 
Allsop, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
W. 8pm. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Discus- 
on ‘*The Manufacture of Small Arms.’’ 
8 p.m. 
Wepsespay.—Society of Engineers. Annual Dinner at 
olborn Restaurant. 6.15 p.m. 
St. Paul’s LEcclesiological Society. 
Exhibition of Objects of Ecclesiological 


Interest, §8t. Paul’s Chapter-house. 
7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ The Ucilisation of 
Niagara,’ by Prof. George Forbes, 
F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
Fraipay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘The Formal 
Garden,” by F. Inigo Thomas. 7 30 p.m. 


ee ee ee 
The Architectural Association.—December 
16th. Fourth Ordinary General Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 
Paper by F. Inigo Thomas, Esq., on “The Formal 
Garden.” 
Ernest 8. Gaz 
F. T. W. GoipsmiTH 


Trade Petus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


WAGES IN THE EXTENDED Lonpon DistTRict.— 
At the Bricklayers’ Hall, Southwark Bridge-road, 
on Friday night, a meeting of building trades 
delegates was held to consider the present situation 
with regard to the strikes now in progress. The 
chair was taken by Mr. W. Barnes (President of the 
Building Trades Federation). The first question 
considered was the strike at Croydon, and after a 
long discussion, upon the motion of Mr. J. Rogers 
(Amalgamated Society of House Painters and 
Decorators), seconded by Mr. Gould (General 
Union of Carpenters), it was decided to support 
all bond jide Croydon workmen interested in the 
struggle, and who are willing to forthwith join 
their respective unions. It was also decided to vote 
a substantial weekly sum to the men on strike. The 
conference then considered the question of the 
strike at the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, 
Upper Tooting, and it was decided to pay the brick- 
layers brought out on strike the usual rate of strike 


Hon. Sees. 


ay. 

DorcHesteR.—The strike at the Dorset County 
Asylums has ended, the contractors, Messrs. 
Pethick, of Plymouth, having made concessions to 
the men. 

DuNDEE.—A meeting was held on Saturday of 
the Council for Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Perth- 
shire of the national movement for the registration 
of plumbers, to consider the dispute which occurred 
recently at the Technical Institute, Dundee, and 
which ended in the practical plumbers’ class, con- 
sisting of 46 students, striking work, on the ground 
that three tinsmiths were being instructed in the 
actual work of their trade. The Institute Com- 
mittee, on being appealed to, stated that under the 
terms of Sir David Baxter’s trust, they were bound 
to admit to the practical as well as the technical 
class. any person desiring to attend. Councillor 
Davidson, Perth, presided at the meeting on Satur- 
day, and the secretary read a letter from Mr. Coles, 
secretary to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, who inclosed a letter from Principal 
Garnett, Durham College of Science, where a 
system of instruction for plumbers has been in 
operation for some considerable time. Dr. Garnett 
said he did not agree with the Dandee Institute 
Committee in holding that they were obliged to 
admit amateurs to the practical classes. Although 
their college professed to receive into its classes all 
students over 15 years of age who paid the fees, if 
any, and who were qualified to profit by the in- 
struction provided, he would refuse ironmongers, 
tinsmiths, and other amateurs admission to the 
practical classes, on the grounds that they were in- 
capable of profiting by the classes as conducted. 
The teaching was intended to supplement the train- 
ing of the plumber’s shop, and he held that it was 
detrimental to other members of the classes for 
amateurs to attend, taking up, as they must, far 
more than their share of the teacher’stime. After 
discussion, it was agreed to recommend the plumbers 
to return to the classes, and that meantime an effort 
ba made to arrange matters with the institute 
committee. 

West Bromwicu.—Tbe bricklayers’ labourers 
have gone out on strike against a proposed reduc- 
tion in wages of 4d. per hour, notice of which was 
given by the West Bromwich Master Builders’ 
Association. The wages were 5d. till July last, 
when an advance of }d. per hour was conceded. 
—$ re 


Newstalls, designed by Mr. A. Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., 
have just been placed in the chancel of St. John’s 
Church, Bedminster, Bristol. They are of pitch 
pine, and have been carved by Mr. George 
Houghton, of the S-ciet —_: Bristol Sculptors. 
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W. H, LASCELLES and €0, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENGHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities! with the 
 fevpew expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders fromthe country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Lithe- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTOWE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,”’ and is of a 
yery crystaliine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 

iven, on spelieation to CHARLES 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 

Quarries Well bo gomet Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 

Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPAN xX; 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 


Prices, and every information 
TRASE and SONS, Doultin 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA 


#Holloway’s Pills act primarily on the digestive 
organs, which they stimulate when slow and imperfect ; and, secondly 
upon the blood, which is thoroughly purified by them, whence is 
derived the general tone they impart, and their power of subjugating 
hypochondriacism, dyspepsia, and neryous complaints. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


126, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.G, 
Themost extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 


immediate use. 
oe 5 —_____ 


TENDERS. 


*,.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ;: if adds to the value of the information. 


ALpGATE.—For re erection of No. 33, Mansell-street, 
for Mr. H. Marcion. Mr. Richard Peters, 73, Wool 
Exchange, Coleman-street, E C., architect :— 


Josolyne and Young aug «. £1,696 0 0 
Richardson Bros. .,, ene ie 1,588 0 0 
Jarvis and Sons ae see an 1,464 0 0 
Howlett and Sons ... Ae 1,275 0 0 
Watson (accepted) ... Pee 1,224 0 0 


AneRtzy.—For the erection of a pair of villas for Mr. 
D. L. Gooch. Mr. Richard Peters, 73, Wool Exchange, 
Coleman-street, E.C., architect :— 

Bettridge (accepted)... eed -. £1,400 0 6 

Bexizy, Kent.—For decorative repairs and alterations 
to Sutton House, for Mr. J. Carter. Mr. Richard Peters, 
73, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, E.C., architect : — 


Green (accepted) = as £52 0 0 
Watson ... vee ove ove aoe 4219 0 
Hyde ese Ae ove ‘ mee 42 0 0 


BrRamury, NEAR Guitprorp.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Manor Farmhouse, Bramley, for Mr, R. 


Courage. Mr. W. Wood Lee, Bramley, architect :— 
Mitchell Bros. ane ae «» £1,927 0 0 
Ellis, 8. on ane 20) ave 1,927 0 0 
Brown Bros. ... ee ove ote 1,848 0 0 
Wood, R. See oe eee age 1,695 0 0 
Jackson, T. .,, Ae) na soe 1,622 16 0 
Bottrill and Son (accepted) oe 1,450 0 0 


Brentwoov.— For drainage work at the Hackney Union 
Training Schools, Brentwood, Essex, for the Guardians of 
the Hackney Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, 76, Finsbury- 


Mr. F. C. Nutter. 
change, Coleman-street, E.C., architect :— 


Gore Farm Hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A.and O. Harston, 15, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., architects :— 


BvoxtxcHamM.—For the erection of a residence at 
Buckingham, for Mr. G. H. De’ath. Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.LB.A., architect :— 

Unitt and Sayage .., eve oo £1,922 0 0 
Grist... oe abe eee one 1,910 0 0 
Kingerlee (accepted) a a 1,890 0 0 

CastLErorp.—For building board schools, Wheldon- 
road, Castleford, Mr.R. M. McDowall, Carlton-street, 
Castleford, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Hoffman 
Wood, F.S 8., Leeds :— 

Excavator, mason, and bricklayer :— 
Watson & Ellsworth, South Milford £3,307 0 0 
Carpenter and joiner ;— 
Wilson, W., and Son, Eastfield ... 1,083 13 0 
Plumber and glazier and hot-water engineers :— 
Wilson, W., and Son, Eastfield .., 602 1 0 


Tiler :— 
Season, J., Hunslet .. oe one 348 14 0 
Plasterer :— 
Binns, J., and Sons, Castleford .., 12¢ 10 0 
Painter :— 
Butler, J. F., Pontefract ... a3 50 1 5 


Total, £5,467 19s. 5: 
CuisELHuRsT —For alterations to the Wesleyan Schools, 


Chiselhurst. Mr, Charles Bell, F.R I.B.A., architect :— 
« £699 0 


Lowe ... ai a 55 , 8) 
Wood). .2: ne ay si coe 676 0 0 
Otway .. aes eae nae eis 643 0 0 
White and Son (accepted) ... An 625 0 0 


Ciry.—For the erection of stabling, &c., for 41 horses, 


for Mr. C. Fry. Mr. Richard Peters, 73, Wool Exchange, 
Coleman-street, E.C., architect :— 


Josolyne and Young hie 3. ©69£5,675 <0 0 
Jarvis and Sons oat wes vee 5,084 0 0 
Braid and Co.... ae oat ay, 4,956 0 0 
Watson, T. ... at cae aa 4,759 0 0 
Howlett and Sons ... “s 4,500 0 0 


Cowpry, Kent.—For the erection of a residence for 


Mr. Richard Peters, 73, Wool Exe 


Lucas and others (accepted) £2000 0 0 
Darrrorp.—For the erection of two cottages at the 
e Metro- 


Miskin, C., 8t. Alban’s ane «. £8920 0 
Knight, T., Sidcup... ae vsed O89. ONO 
Osborne and Co., Orpington... abe 825 0 0 
Johnson, W., and Co., Wandworth 

Common nh ie ne bow 823 0 0 
Butler, R, and J., Bexley Heath ., 795 0 0 
Ellingham, J., Bexley Heath* .., 765 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Devizes.—For alterations and additions to Dairy, 


pavement, E.C., architect :— Long-street, Devizes, for the Dairy Farmers?’ Supply 
est, J. is ce oa wn £2,500 0 0: Company, Limited. Mr. John A. Randell, M§.A : 
Sheffield Bros. = av hte 2,275 0 0 architect :— 
Woods and Co. nae re ats 1,896 0 0 Mullings, R.B.... ve oa £326 0 0 
Flaxman, G. ... aes +5 a 1,685 0 0 ASD. a. oe ake Sc es a 248 0 0 
OUCEs A wer: a ap ies 1,685 0 0 Brown, G. (accepted) ... ss 5 222 0 0 
Jennings, G., Lambeth (accepted) 1,490 0 0 All of Devizes. 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Broadstone, 


NAPIER YARD, 


Telegraphic Address—" Westwood,” London. Telephone No. 5065 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, 


less ; 


covers for drains and coal-cellars, 


firm footing, elasticity, 
they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, 


Proprietor & Manufacturer: J. WESTWOOD, Jun, 


MILLWALL, E. 


a 
and are perfectly noise- 


footpath flaps to cellars, 


flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &¢.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


Railwa t Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear= Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Col~ 
Stati M Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho, Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &e. ge d 
la 1008. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method-Stratford, Sal 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefiel: Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Neweastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, §t. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes ifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel _ Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford ‘Willesden Hulme apham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester andsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate ° 
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VICARIOUS DESIGN. 


( NE of the strongest objections to our 
\” _ modern architectural system is that of 
its yicariousness—the delegation of the archi- 
tect’s duties to others. The champions of 
high art are neyer tired of recalling those 
periods of history when sculpture, painting, 
and architecture were branches of one 
universal art—when every workman was an 
artist, and every architect a master crafts- 
man. They bid us look at Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti of the early 
Medici epoch, and to the great English 
builder, Wiliam of Wykeham, to the crafts 
of metal-work and pottery, cabinet-making, 
and glass-painting—forgetting that the con- 
ditions of art-culture are entirely changed ; 
that art is now ‘‘degraded” to the rank 
of a profession, and craftsmanship to that 
of a trade. We will not, however, discuss 
a condition of things we cannot help, if we 
in some degree must deplore; but we may 
descend to the more practical region of archi- 
tectural practice as it is to-day. There are 
many ways in which architecture is now 
whittled down. We can understand the 
transmission of authority from one person 
to another; but it is not so easy to compre- 
hend how the artist’s intention can be 
handed down unimpaired through contractor, 
foreman, and workman. The impulsive 
stroke of the architect’s own hand dictated 
by his mind does not admit of the same trans- 
lation as that of a verbal instruction or mes- 
sage. When he draws with his own hand the 
fuil-size profile of moulding on stone or wood, 
we get pretty near to the directness of the 
. sculptor’s chisel or the painter’s brush. The 
artist’s ideal is actually brought to the 
material by this means; but the case is very 
different in practice. The eighth of an inch 
scale drawing is interpreted by the foreman 
or clerk of works; he enlarges it to a full- 
size drawing, and this is again handed to 
the mason or joiner who executes the work. 
The original is nearly lost in the translation ; 
the moulding is quite another profile to that 
which the architect drew, or it is so dis- 
torted by bad drawing in the curves and 
members, that he feels disgusted with it 
when he sees it. How often this occurs 
every architect knows who cares to see his 
detaiis properly carried out. Think of thé 
repugnance of the architect who finds his 
Gothic moulding turned into a commonplace 
Classic cornice ; or his surprise to find one of 
his choicest mouldings of a capital reversed. 
We have even known of such a provoking 
mistake as that of an octagon-shaped 
turret executed square on plan, owing 
to the neglect of making a detail in 
time. The misinterpretation of an architect’s 
design is attributable largely to smallness of 
scale. Angles and mitres and mouldings 
cannot be seen, and if the architect’s assist- 
ant or clerk of works undertakes the en- 
largement, there is a considerable risk of 
the design being mutilated or spoiled, unless 
he is well versed in the style and individual 
character of his master’s work. The very 
operation of drawing a small detail toa large 
scale is, as every draughtsman knows, 
fraught with danger. Two or three inches 
more or less may make all the difference ina 
detail like a cornice or moulding, yet such 
a fraction can scarcely be discernible in an 
eighth-scale drawing, where the thickness 
of a line may sometimes mean a dis- 
tinct member. Then the spirit of the 
original design or sketch is lost, especially 
when some mechanical method is resorted 


to in the enlargement. We have fre- 


quently seen the curvature of a Gothic|a building ! 


arch irredeemably ruined in execution be- 
cause the foreman had struck the curves 
from too distant centres with longer radii 
than intended. And how often the clerk of 
works or carpenter spoils a four-centred or 
Tudor arch by adopting a scheme of centring 
in which the long radii arcs are made too 
straight, and the lower and upper arcs very 
awkwardly unite. These and similar mis- 
takes arise from adopting a method of setting- 
out which, if the architect had seen in time, 
he would not have passed. They teach, no 
doubt, the absolute importance of showing 
lines of radius and centres in designs of 
arches, especially the necessity of the archi- 
tect making the larger details himself, or at 
least of supervising the full-size drawings. 
The loss of artistic feeling in the design is 
particularly evident in the re-drawing by 
means of instruments of the architect’s 
sketch details. First, in the process of 
transmitting delicate curves and touches, 
the artist’s work disappears or is ex- 
aggerated; in moulded work the loss is 
particularly felt. Hand-drawn curves are 
spoilt by being struck in or patched 
up with ares of circles, and the fine 
susceptibilities of the architect’s taste are 
thus trayestied. Who would conscientiously 
intrust to a foreman, or even clerk of works, 
the details of the pinnacles, or groups of 
pinnacles, round a spire? A small eleva- 
tional drawing of such a feature could not be 
safely left in the hands of men who, how- 
ever good as constructors, would resort to 
mechanical methods of enlargement. As for 
sculptured ornament or carving, it would be 
out of all question; and yet in architectural 
details quite as important these methods are 
thought sufficient toinsure correctness. One 
word as to sketchiness. This has a fascina- 
ting charm to many architects, and in the 
small - scale elevation nothing tells so 
much in giving a kind of fictitious richness 
to the design; but it is indefensible when 
the architect leaves his sketchy drawing to 
be translated into working lines by others. 
The least he can do is to redraw them to a 
large scale himself, as only by this means 
can the errors of mistranslation be avoided, 
and we would impress upon the reader the 
value of measurements. There is much less 
chance of misinterpretation if detail draw- 
ings are carefully figured. We know an in- 
stance where stone window dressings and 
entablatures were entirely spoiled by reduc- 
tion in the width of stone, the builder haying 
taken upon himself to make the depth of 
stone agree with a course of brickwork less. 
The ‘‘ quantities’ is also a hindrance to 
the direct transmission of the architect’s 
design which the contractor is apt to interpret 
to his advantage. If any misconception of 
the design occurs, he appeals to the quan- 
tities, which is generally in favour of 
curtailment. The deficiencies of the work- 
man are another break in the chain. He 
hag had probably little technical or art 
instruction. The drawings he receives from 
the foreman have already been interpreted 
for him by the terms of the contract. It is 
the contract ideal that is set before the 
worker. Impeded he is also by other con- 
siderations. He receives, probably, only a 
tracing of the architect’s drawing, or the 
foreman sets out on a board the intended 
detail. In a mechanical and perfunctory 
manner the material is conyerted and put 
together. Excellent as a workman, the 
artificer has little knowledge of style or the 
art which enables him to rise above his tools; 
the result is necessarily disappointing. The 
architect is less in touch with the manufac- 
turing artist, who is often above receiving 
instructions, and prefers to assert his own 
individuality. We have thus far been 
speaking of those who submit their own 
designs to the contractor ; and how very little 
the architect’s own skill and. artistic power 
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are actually translated into the materials of 
But what is to be said of indi- 
viduals who habitually depute others to do 
the work for them? The architectural 
draughtsman who ekes outa living by assist- 
ing competing architects by making per- 
spectives is by no means always the invisible 
personage known as a “ghost.” Though 
behind the scenes, he somehow makes 
his presence known rather awkwardly, 
frequently by an objectionable course of 
action in case tlie design is fayourably 
received, much to the discomfiture of the 
soi-disant author ; at other times by demand- 
ing some share in the participation of 
profits. But as far as the actual work- 
man goes, the architect is truly a phantom, 
for neither the worker nor the material know 
anything of him, so that the design and the 
building are irreconcilable. 

The practice of delegating the artistic part 
of the work to another is, we are sure, too 
largely followed by members of the pro- 
fession who have obtained some skill as 
specialists; the result is to dissociate in 
a most pernicious degree design from actual 
construction, and therefore the practice of 
art from the artist. In certain branches of 
art craft the architect finds it easier to depute 
to expert designers the whole responsibility, 
thus handing over all those portions of hig 
building which should have unity of con- 
ception and aim. But is not this delegation 
of authority contrary to the whole meaning 
of art? It is impossible, perhaps, now te 
combine the faculties of artist and executant, 
but it is the duty of the architect to reduce 
the steps and shorten the labour of trans- 
lating his design upon paper into actual 
material. 


REPAIR OR REBUILDING. 


\ HICHEVER we like. We do not sup- 

pose fora moment that we can stay 
that process of natural decay which threatens 
every one of our noblest buildings; but it is 
idle to imagine that anything short of perio- 
dical reparation can prevent their destruc- 
tion. To sit by and see stone by stone 
decay or become dislodged by wind and frost 
is the idea of those who would never do 
anything to an old edifice that would rob it 
of its antiquity, but would rather that it 
went piecemeal to ruin than do anything to 
avert a catastrophe, except, perhaps, putting 
up a shore or two. Some people appear to 
think that our old buildings, because they 
have weathered so many centuries, are 
indestructible by natural forces, for- 
getful that more modern erections have 
cost thousands to keep in an efficient 
state of repair. It is as well to re- 
member there is a certain limit to repair. 
One feature after another may disappear or 
decay till a time comes when repair is past, 
and the whole structure can only be rebuilt or 
restored at an enormous sum—a fact which 
has been painfully brought to our notice of 
late in the restoration of edifices designed by 
one of the most eminent church architects 
of modern times, and by the serious and 
threatening state of the beautiful base of the 
spire of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. Cus- 
todians of our ancient edifices have a great 
responsibility ; a timely appropriation of 
funds to the repair of piers, towers, and but- 
tresses would save many a disastrous acci- 
dent. In too many instances we know of, 
repair has been put off till it is too late 
to do anything but reconstruct the part at a 
great expense. Take, for example, a central 
pier supporting a tower. A stone here and 
there is fractured or decayed : instead of 
being at once reinstated, they are allowed 
to remain. Several years later the fractured 
stones multiply ; a subsidence of the pier has 
taken place in one part, probably bringing 
the weight upon some portion of the externat 
ashlaring till it becomes apparent that the 
vier must be shored, the superincumbent 
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weight relieved by costly needling and 
collars, and the fractured part of pier made 
good. Often this operation has led to the 
entire rebuilding of the pier from a new 
foundation, a process that has been gone 
through in many of our cathedral churches. 
Where we can prevent this by timely re- 
instatement of new material, it is far 
better than the alternative of rebuilding, 
which is unsatisfactory both from an 
archeological and architectural point of 
view. What does it mean but to destroy all 
the old, and rebuild stone by stone a new 
edifice that has not a particle of claim on our 
sympathy ? Thus the spire of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, might have lost all its charm as an 
historic work. Happily it is in good hands, 
and although the architect, Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, says it has ‘‘ gone to complete ruin in 
all exposed parts, as the pinnacles and 
parapets,” we shall still have a careful and 
sympathetic rendering of the old detail, 
preserving the original beauty and charm of 
the outline of this spire, the ‘‘glory of 
Oxford,” with its incomparable grouping of 
pinnacles, so far indeed as we care to take 
the new for the old. 

We have many modern structures that 
equally demand periodical vigilance, The 
condition of the stonework of the Houses 
of Parliament requires watchfulness, and 
though much has been done in applying 
solutions and in reinstating decayed parts 
and pinnacles, other signs of decay are ap- 
parent in the external details. In several 
Government buildings where stone is largely 
used, such as the Royal Courts of Justice, 
periodical attention is required, especially in 
those features which project like cornices 
and stringcourses, and ornamental details 
like pinnacles. Particular attention ought 
to be directed to stonework cramped or 
dowelled by metal, as portions are apt to 
become fractured by rusting of the iron, and 
to become dangerous by falling. 

After stone, the necessities of iron con- 
struction demand the greatest of care. Many 
of our iron bridges are badly protected from 
the weather. Oxidation of plates and 
flanges and bolts is constantly weaken- 
ing those parts subjected to stress, and 
wo haye from time to time serious 
failures in consequence. Repair in these 
cases is perhaps more difficult than substitu- 
tion of new members; but an effective course 
is to protect by wood or asphalte casing the 
main girders, and to draw off the water from 
the floor beams. The embedding of girders 
in concrete is one of those questions that 
engineers will haye to consider in the future, 
if only as a_ protection from external 
agencies. Possibly also it will be found to 
add to the strength of the girders by in- 
creasing the resistance to compressive and 
tensile forces. Tho iron roof has to be 
regarded also as a structure susceptible to 
the corrosive action of acids and moisture. 
Protective coyerings and paints necessarily 
come within the category of repairs; yet we 
question whether our iron structures receive 
the proper attention in this direction. Many 
iron bridges on metropolitan railways have 
not received a coat of paint for several years. 
Various protective paints are advertised, 
some exceptionally good, and we have 
the recommendation of the French Marine 
Department of the value of tar-smoke 
painting, which has. been found to prevent 
corrosion ; but the same apathy exists as in 
the case of stone buildings: often companies | 
will not repair till they are compelled to | 
reconstruct. Railway structures, which are 
generally supposed to be models of eco- 
nomical construction, are often flagrant 
instances of neglect. In not a few instances 
the platforms are roofed over by flat coyer- 
ings of zinc on wooden rafters or bearers. 
Whenever there is a sharp frost, the sheets 
contract or break at the joints, or the laps 
are so imperfect that the rain or snow 
descends in copious drops over the passengers. 
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It seems needless to say that flat zine roofs 
should always be avoided, unless the sheots 
are of superior quality and laid in a scientific 


manner. 
(a a 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


§ baer third ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday evening, Mr. E. J. 
Hamilton, vice-president, in the chair, The 
following three gentlemen were elected as 
members:—Lawson Robert Ford, St. Thomas’s 
Chambers, Railway-approach,’ London Bridge, 
S.E.; Nathaniel William Harrison, 51, Pem- 
broke-street, Cowley-road, Oxford; and Herbert 
Edmund Knight, 129, Cheapside, E.C. 

The following paper was read by Mr. R. Owzn 
Ausop, entitled 


SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


The lecture was illustrated with more than 
forty limelight views of typical buildings of 
various styles and countries. The author 
remarked that to those possessed with a spirit 
of inquiry into the genesis of things, it 
must often have occurred that certain broad 
principles are the first cause of all beauty 
ot effect in architecture of whatsoever style 
of design. While there are principles /per- 
taining to each individual style, there are others 
that equally concern all true and noble archi- 
tecture. Of these former—what may be called 
‘‘ particular rules ’’ as distinct from general laws 
—we have heard much since the days of the 
revivals; but little has been said concerning 
those great principles that lie at the very root of 
all true architectural effect. Principles of style 
are indispensable; but a knowledge of these 
alone will not insure beautiful design, even in 
the particular style to which such rules apply — 
that ia to say, they will not insure original and 
intrinsic beauty. At the most they will only 
guarantee a correctness of resemblance to some 
ancient model or prototype, and the fuller the 
knowledge of principles of style, the closer will 
be this resemblance. First principles of design, 
on the contrary, go to the root of matters. They 
discover the fountain-head of architectural 
beauty. While the principles of style assist us 
only in the machine-like production of the beauti- 
ful, an earnest study of first principles will give 
an insight into the method of producing intrinsic 
beauty and that which is novel and original—so 
far, indeed, as anything can be called new and 
original. Never was there a time in the whole 
history of architecture when a broad study of the 
subject of architectural composition would be of 
so much benefit to the architect. So many 
different styles are practised at the present day 
that an insight into the great principles of design 
is as useful to the architect as the mariner’s 
compass to the navigator, or the pole star toa 
traveller across the trackless desert. In a rush- 
ing, changing and bewildering age, with ever- 
varying tastes, it is a beacon-light indicating a 
sure and certain haven of refuge. He would be 
bold and presumptuous indeed who pretended to 
be able to point out a royal road to successful 
design either by principle or otherwise, and 
in one short hour to unveil the mysteries 
of recondite primary laws and first causes, 
that have taxed the expressional faculties 
of the most profound thinkers. All that I 
hope to do this evening is to draw your 
attention to the existence of these first principles 
as they affect architectural composition, and so 
perhaps to initiate further thought in the same 
direction. Much that we can feel in art and 
design cannot be communicated. Were it other- 
wise there would be noart. Much, too, cannot 
be directly taught: we feel by sympathy that 
which the writer or speaker strives to express. 
Thus, in reading the works of those authors who 
have taken a high standard in writing of archi- 
tecture as an art, we glean, rather than reap, 
golden grains of truth. Such eternal truths— 
for so we may call them—are rather felt than 
spoken ; and thus we have the highest first 
principle of design—one which for want of a 
better term we call feeling—a purely ethical 
matter which, possibly, has as much to do with 
the heart as the intellect. This vague, ill-defined 
principle we call feeling is a point of the greatest 
importance in architectural composition. It 
insures enthusiasm, earnestness and sympathy 
in design, and is as necessary an attribute of the 


designer as of the craftsman who executes the 
work. It means a love for and an absorbing 
interest in one’s work. Nothing really great 
can be accomplished without it. It 1s to 
be questioned whether there can be this en- 
thusiasm in the mere copier of old design. 
Laborious imitation is always painful and tedious, 
and it is only when ideas fresh and novel—or 
apparently so—well up, so to speak, at the 
fountain-head, that true joy in design is expe- 
rienced, We may therefore lay it down as a 
great first principle that no noble design is the 
work of an unsympathetic hand or hard heart, 
howsoever keen the intellect. Enthusiasm for 
the cause of the building is evidenced in all 
great architectural creations. It is the first 
of which we are sensible in contemplating any 
great work of architecture. [t leads to the ex- 
pression therein of a spirit of life. ‘All things 
are noble in proportion to their fulness of life,” - 
it has been said. In every great building there 

isa vigour of both design and execution that 
symbolises power and force, and may be perhaps 
regarded as crystallised energy. We rarely find 
this expression of living energy in any works 
produced on the principle of slavishly copying 
oldexamples. What is vigour in the original, is 
feebleness in the copy. Enthusiasm and the life 
and vigour that are its resulting expression, are 
rather matters of architectural ethics, and the re- 
sult of moral forces, than laws of that grammar of 
which architectural composition is the practical 
exponent. To pass on to more matter-of-fact 
principles, we find that there are great laws of 
contrast and gradation—principles that not only 
underlie all artistic work, whether in music, 
literature, the drama, art, or architecture, but are 
of the essence of all effects that have been in the 
heavens or the earth since light and darkness 
were divided. Here, then, we have first prin- 
ciples indeed, and such as very evidently affect 
architecture of every age and style. Contrast 

and gradation are the soul of all artistic effect, 

and embrace many other minor principles, such as 

concentration, radiation, breadth, and even pro- 
portion itself, ‘To obtain harmonious contrasts 

and noble gradations is, even if unconsciously, 

the great effort of all designers and composers. 

In architecture we may have contrast of light 
and shade, of form, of line, and of material and 
colour. Let an architect rather than test his 
design as to its resemblance to some old model, 

ask himself the question, ‘‘ Have I got sufficient 

contrast in this or that feature?’’ and again, 

‘‘ Are my studied gradations of light and shade, 

of form or line, &c., beautiful gradations?” 

‘“‘Do I want more contrast, or a bolder or 

more harmonious contrast here?” may be 

a method of self-examination applicable to 

outline, to the grouping of parts, to de- 

tails and to mouldings. A section of a capital 

or archivolt does not appear satisfactory. 

‘¢ Are the contrasts of square to round, of large 

to small member, of light projection to dark 

recess sufficiently pronounced or too much so?’””? 
will be a question, and a far more pertinent, 

question for the striver after new beauties of 
effect than a mere reference to some old example 
or book of examples, The one is the method of 
the ape-like imitator; the other that of the 
thinker and true designer. In the same way a 
design may be overhauled with reference to 
graduation, ‘‘ Are all curved forms and lines 
and surfaces noble and beautiful curves; are all 
studies to produce effect by graduated design 


really noble and interesting gradations?’’ ‘Is 
there a false note in the scale?” Such and 


numerous similar questions will at once occur to 
all. More important almost than contrast and 
gradation is the law of domination and sub- 
ordination—more important because affecting 
the massing of the great features of a work of 
architecture. Domination and subordination 
simply mean the giving to each feature its due 
weight and importance. To take a homely 
illustration, the advertising poster or trade hand- 
bill shows the printer’s appreciation of the rule of 
domination and subordination in giving due 
prominence to certain words. A newspaper 
contents bill is another illustration. Any indis- 
pensable conjunctions, &c., are printed in com- 
paratively insignificant type, whilst news of 
importance is prominently displayed. In archi- 
tecture relative weight must be given to each 
feature. Some hold that the Belfry of Bruges is 
a composition defective by reason of the tower 
dwarfing the building. As a matter of fact, the 
tower with its clock and beautiful carillons being 
the chief end and aim of the whole building; this 
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would seem to be a fine example of a just appre- 
ciation of the law of domination and subordina- 
tion. In every fine work of architecture there is 
to be noticed some dominant feature, such, for 
example, as the dome of St. Paul’s and the Bell 
Harry Tower at Canterbury, both being objects 
marking the central portions of their respective 
cathedrals. A nice appreciation of this matter is 
requisite for attaining a good effect in designs, 
where the proper position of a dominant object is 
not so plainly evident as at the crossing of a cathe- 
dral. It is by means of due regard to this 
principle of domination and subordination that 
unity is attained ina building comprised of a 
multiplicity of features. Unity in multiplicity 
is another great first principle in design. Unit 

without multiplicity of parts is not difficult to 
attain. There is unity in the Parthenon or any 
old temple of such simple composition, as there 
is unity in the pyramid. In such simple masses 
there cannot but be unity; in a complicated 
building, covering a wide area and devoted toa 
variety of purposes, unity must be sought in a 
deliberate apportioning of size and importance 
to each feature; and if this be successfully done 
& medizval monastery has nearly as perfect 
unity asa Greek temple or Egyptian pyramid. 
Lincoln has unity of effect, all its main features 
are in harmony duly related and proportioned 
one to the other, its great central tower domi- 
nant, its western towers in due subordination ; 
and so more or less with eyery minor feature. 
Durham, Lichfield, and Canterbury—most of our 
old English cathedrals are in perfect harmony in 
this respect. Interiors are necessarily so—some 
more, some less. The interior of the church 
of St. Ouen at Rouen is a perfect, self-contained 
unit. In respect to domination and subordina- 
tionand unity of effect, therefore, we have here 
another matter for self-inquiry on the part 
of the architect. ‘(Has my design unity; is it 
undeniably one in effect ?’’ ‘‘Is there a due and 
harmonious relation between feature and feature, 
or are they all more or less of similar value?” 
“*Can I by subduing this part and giving greater 
prominence to that obtain a better and nobler 
effect ?’’ ‘‘Is the composition, like a feeble 
picture, ‘all over alike’ as respects the grouping 
of features?’’ ‘Is there, in fact, insubordination 
or over-modesty among the members comprising 
the building ?’’ Such questions, moreover, it 
should be observed, can be applied to the outline 


- and main grouping of features as well as to the 


most minute detail. There is not a moulding 
or a fragment of carving in a building that this 
principle does not affect. In Classic or Gothic 
architecture the same inexorable law applies. 
Much of that otherwise mysterious attribute of 
archifecture—proportion—has to do with this law 
of domination and subordination. To give a 
feature its due weight and prominence is evi- 
dently to ‘‘proportion”’ it. Of proportion asa 
principle Ido not propose to speak. It would 
seem to be rather the resultant of the application 
of other principles than a principle itself. 
This much may be said — that to all 
holding that proportion must, should and 
can only be infinitely elastic, the hard and fast 
triangular and other principles of some theorists 
are peculiarly revolting. An important first 
principle is concentration. This law of design 
affects both detail and the larger matters of 
architectural composition. Concentration is the 
antithesis of diffusion. It signifies the throwing 
of one’s whole energy and strength into certain 
parts ofa design. It insures the observance of 
the rule of ornamenting construction—a principle 
of architectural design so well known that I make 
no special mention of it here, my sole object 
being to draw attention only to commonly 
neglected first principles, and to ignore as plati- 
tudes those well-recognised laws which compel 
honesty of construction, proper use of materials, 
suitability of design, &c., &c. Want of know- 
ledge of the power of concentration in design 
leads to that neglecting of necessary features and 
restless creation of so-called ‘‘ ornament” for its 
own sake—the chief characteristic of the in- 
competent designer. Halfthe battlein architecture 
is the concentration of work upon necessary 
features, leaving plain wall-surfaces to take care 
of themselves, which they very well cando. In 
the work of a tiro we see how he slurs over 
necessary features, as, say, a doorway, and 
feverishly hastensto fritteraway with meaningless 
‘‘ornament”’ all the broad surfaces of adjacent 
plain walling. The true architect, on the other 
hand, will spend much time and thought on the 
doorway, its arches and mouldings, and on the 


door itself, with its panels and fittings, leaving 
the plain wall surface as a natural contrast. It 
is to this principle of concentration that we are 
indebted forthe grand portals of Medieval cathe- 
drals, and, indeed, for every feature in a design, 
in whatever style of architecture, where concen- 
trated thought and persistent endeavour are 
evidenced. The distribution of light and shade— 
architectural chiaroscuro, so to speak—lies at the 
root of beautiful effects in building. It is the 
great principle of Mr. Ruskin, who speaks of 
‘broad sunshine and starless shade,’’ and 
instances Giotto’s Campanile and the Grand Canal 
fagade of the Doge’s Palace at Venice as exam- 
ples of beautiful disposition of light and shade. 
The latter building may also be shown as a grand 
example both of contrast of void to solid, and a 
concentration of work in one particular portion 
of a design. A crucial test for an architectural 
composition with respect to this disposition of 
light and shade is moonlight. Full moon on a 
building like the Doge’s Palace cannot but show 
the design in another beautiful aspect, And 
so with all other good compositions. Where, 
however, the main massing of features is at fault, 
the moon reveals the errors. Few modern works 
of architecture can withstand this test, as few 
faces are so beautifully modelled as to be proof 
against the searching rays of the electric arc- 
lamp. In moonlight the obscuration of the 
details—which become blurred, indefinable, and 
mysterious—leaves us only the outline and 
general composition with which to judge the 
work ; and as the lights and shadows are hard 
and exaggerated —dead black and glaring 
white—defects in their disposition are more 
easily detected. To obtain a beautiful and 
graceful disposition of light and shade the 
arrangement of voids and solids of a building 
must be carefully studied, that no harsh shadow 
or glaring light breaks in discordantly upon the 
general scheme. To obtain a grand distribution 
of light and shade, deep recesses, and flat un- 
broken wall surfaces, as contrast, are required. 
An indifferent climate, thin walls, abundant 
plate glass, and local by-laws, are not conducive 
to fine effects of light and shade in architecture. 
An Egyptian temple under a blazing sun 
is required. Among notable boid effects of 
this kind, in internal composition, the tri- 
fortum of a cathedral’ may be instanced, 
the blackness of these sombre arches con- 
trasting so finely with the brilliant light in 
the clerestory windows. The interior of almost 
any cathedral will illustrate this. A fine effect 
of this kind is to be witnessed in the unglazed 
window openings across a cloister garth. This 
care in the distribution of light and shade in 
works of architecture has much to do with the ulti- 
mate attainment of that breadth of effect—which 
is so much to be desired and so seldom attained 
in modern buildings. ‘‘ Breadth’’ in art matters 
seems capable of several slightly varying defi- 
nitions. In pictures it seems to be recognised 
as such a distribution of light and shade as shall 
give the reverse of that spottiness of effect 
observable in drawings faulty as to chiaroscuro. 
In architecture the term may be applied more 
widely. A building with many different kinds 
of materials will lack breadth as compared with 
one where fewer and simpler materials are 
employed. Anything petty and frittered will 
negative broad effects, and especially the want 
of feeling for the value of plain wall surface. 
Variety we know to be charming; no need, 
therefore, to put forward variation in parts and 
methods as a principle: but given this fact, 
something would seem to require explanation, 
seeing that repetition of similar features and 
monotony in surfaces are evident attributes of all 
architecture. This, apparently, is to be explained 
by the fact that the grandest and noblest of all 
architectural effects of gradation is the perspective 
view of what on a geometrical elevation may be 
simple repetition. A colonnade, as of a portico, 
presents in perspective a glorious effect of grada- 
tion. A receding arcade is equally fine. Again, 
what is geometrically a plain, even superficies 
never, as is well known, presents anything but 
a varied gradation of light and shade. So, too, 
a diapered surface, as in the spandrels of arcade 
arches, monotonous enough in its geometrical 
representation, becomes in perspective a surface 
piquant with beautiful effects of graduated and 
broken light and shade, each diaper being pre- 
sented to the eye in a different form and varied 
tone. Thus nature aids the crude endeavours of 
man, and transforms a dull, lustreless stone into 
a sparkling gem. In asimilar way parallelism in 
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a geometrical elevation, which properly speaking 
is monotonous in effect, becomes, in perspective, 

divergence. This may be seen in any building, 

and is a notable effect in a long and lofty interior 

such as that of a French cathedral. Radiation or 
divergence is an important principle of design. 

It is plainly an element of the beautiful in orna- 
ment, and is to be particularly observed in vault- 
ing, notably in such fine examples as that of the 
Chapter House at Westminster. Wo see the 
beauty of radiating lines throughout nature—in 
flowers, ferns, leaves, and grasses. An architect 
could frequently improve details, such as capitals 
and other carvings, by calling to mind this 
principle of radiation, andasking himself whether 
there is an ignoble weakness or expression of 
power in the radiating lines of his design. 
Radiation would seem to express power. Power 
must proceed from point or centre. In a mass of 
radiating lines we see expressed the spirit of 
the same effect as that which attends an ex- 
plosion, as in the firing of a cannon, when from 
the muzzle of the gun rolls away an ever-widen- 
ing cloud of smoke. So, too, a similar impression 
is conveyed by the ever-extending circles on the 
calm surface of a lake when we cast a stone into 
the water. Power, proceeding from a centre, is 
in all these cases typified. In reflecting on first 
principles the architect will discover many minor 
ones not mentioned this evening. I have 
confined myself to those of the widest signifi- 
cance, and if the suggestions made should 
lead to your prosecuting individual inquiry 
in the same direction, I shall feel that 
my endeavours have not been in vain. 
During recent years great progress has been 
made in architectural design; but something 
seems lacking in respect to originality of compo- 
sition—in respect, perhaps, of insuring origin. 
ality of composition that may be really beautiful. 
Too great attention to style, and too little regard 
for principle, would seem to be the cause not only: 
of much insipidity of design, but also of much 
positive ugliness. One may continually see 
buildings wherein it is but too evident that little 
regard has been paid to any of the eternal laws 
of beauty in concrete substance. We are only 
able to conclude that there are not afew archi- 

tects living and working in blissful ignorance of 
even the existence of such things as laws of 
architectural composition, and wholly unaware 
that there are beautiful effects peculiar to archi- 
tecture—men who continue absorbed in petty- 
matters of detail. Totally oblivious of the larger 
matters of outline and the dignified and beautiful 
massing of main features, they apparently cannot 
grasp tha idea of a building as a whole, but 
habitually regard it with the narrow eye of a 
decorator. Any such once awakened to regard a 
building as a building, and not as a screen or 
museum for the display of petty fancies, quaint 
architectural conceits, and odd fragments of orna- 
mental carving, would surely perceive that the 

noblest attributes of architecture must necessarily 
be beautiful effects peculiar to architecture as it 

presides in the street or square, or stands forth 

from the country side. Were architecture a 

matter solely of an exhibition of pretty windows, 

gables, and elegant mouldings, then we could see 

all the beauty of architecture in a museum. 

Modern architecture has made rapid strides, but 

it cannot be said to be noteworthy for its large 

and noble effects. The neglect of the study of 
composition—that is to say, the grouping of 
features and the massing of great parts until unity 

is attained—would seem to be the great error of 

the time. A taste for, and an inquiry into, first 

principles would go far to remedy this. 

Mr. Witu1am ALLPort moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. 

This was seconded by Major Lzsriz, R.E., 
and supported by Messrs. A. G, Smrra, W. H. 
May, Er1is Marsnanp, and Arrrep HowArp, 
and was carried by acclamation, 
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PRIZE WORK AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


sé RATI YING to the authorities, creditable 

to the students, and full of hope for the 
future,’’ were the words used by the President 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
the other day concerning the prize work which 
has been on view this week at Burlington House. 
‘“‘The average of the productions, taken as a 
whole,”’ he said, ‘‘ was excellent.” A very large 


assemblage of members of the Academy were 
present, and the chairman, before distributing 
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the honours to the prize-winners, told the 
students that this view was not only his opinion, 
but the united judgment of his colleagues. 
Mutual applause followed. In the face of such 
an expression of opinion, however, little remains 
to be said—indeed, it is reckoned sufficient to 
silence criticism, ‘The impression notwithstand- 
ing which we find forced upon us, after 
examining the show, is that the majority of 
the competitive works are extremely poor. 
Certainly the architectural productions at best 
can but rank as quite unworthy of a national 
institution professing to cultivate the art of 
architecture, and no more severe comment could 
be made on the absence of all helpful influence 
upon the students’ work by the architect members 
ot the Academy than the building designs ex- 
hibited on this occasion. All the recent irre- 
sponsible chatter about ‘‘ Architecture as a pro- 
fession or an art’’ seems mere sounding of brass 
and tinkling of the cymbal while the practical 
outcome of the schools of Burlington House, 
with their R.A. visitors, only produces such class- 
work as is here shown, exhibiting it, moreover, 
as the best of its kind done during the year. 
Two or three of the architectural prizes were not 
awarded at all, and even in the Creswick Land- 
scape competition, for which there were several 
entries, the second prize was not given, so that 
we can hardly see where the occasion for con- 
gratulation exactly finds a place, 

The following is the prize list :—Liandscape 
painting.—A ‘Trout Stream—Creswick prize 
(£30), Siegfried Makepeace Wiens. Painting of 
a figure from the life (open to male students 
only).—Silver medal, 1st, Lawrence Edward 
Koe. Painting of a head from the life.—Silver 
medal, Ist, Isaac Snowman; 2nd, Edward Spils- 
bury Swinson. Painting of a draped figure 
{open to female students only).—Silver medal, 
ist, Isabel C. Pyke-Nott; 2nd, Florence 
Hannam. Cartoon of a draped figure.—Mary 
Magdalen at the Sepulchre, St. John xx. 1.— 
Silver medal and prize (£25), Lawrence Edward 
Koe. ‘This figure is probably the best; but the 
drawing of the hands is a great blot in the com- 
position, which, as a whole, is wanting in 
intensity, and evinces a lack of appreciation of 
the character. The woman who was sufficiently 
fired by love and zeal to risk the dangers of the 
night and face the rough reception only to be 
expected from Roman soldiers eager for the safe 
custody of their charge, was little likely to stand 
crouching, helplessly bewailing, supporting her- 
self against a rock, as is here delineated ! 
Design in monochrome for a figure picture.— 
The Judgment of Solomon, 1 Kings dii. 24-27 
—Armitage prizes, lst (£30 and bronze medal), 
John J. Liston Shaw; 2nd (£10), Harold 
dward Speed. 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building.—Autumn—Prize (£40), Beatrice Emma 
Parsons. None of the designs for this prize are, 
correctly speaking, decorative work, which is 
manifestly not encouraged or properly understood 
at the Royal Academy. The prime restrictions of 
ilat treatment and silhouette drawing as leading 
principles always seem to be ignored, and, natu- 
rally, it would be so with portrait and cabinet 
picture painters, such as are out and away in the 
majority at the R.A. Miss Parsons’ work, 
besides being treated too naturally for mural 
ornament, is wanting in grouping, seeing that 
the figures remain individuals almost entirely, 
and either one could be removed without being 
necessarily missed. The colouring of the work, 
too, seems unsatisfactory, except the kneeling 
woman to the left, in green, engaged with the 
yellow-haired child. 

_ Set of six drawings from a figure from the 
life (open to male students only).—1st prize 
(£50) and silver medal, Frederick Dudley 
Walenn; 2nd (£25), Herbert Edward Harley ; 
rd (£15), Lawrence Edward Koe (disqualified 
owing to having received a superior prize in the 
same competition before); 4th (£10), Leonard 
Watts. Drawing of a head from the life,— 
Silver medal, Ist, Edith Lydia Clink; 2nd, 
Snirley Charles L. Slocombe. Drawing of a 
Statue or group.—Silver medal, 2nd, Hannah 
Myers. Model of a design.—Astyanax hurled 
down from the ramparts of Troy in the presence 
of his mother, Andromache—1lst prize (£30), 
David M’Gill ; 2nd (£10), Charles Beacon. Set 
of models of a figure from the life (open to male 
students only).—Ist prize (£50) and silver medal, 
David M’Gill; 2nd (£20), Sidney Herbert 
Physick. Model of a bust from the life (open 
‘to female students only).—Silver medal, Ist, 


Edith Bateson, the only competitor in this 
division. Model of a design containing figure 
and ornament.—Frieze for a chimneypiece— 
Silver medal, Charles John Allen. Design in 
architecture for a small country church for a 
scattered moorland parish — the Travelling 
Studentship and £60 is awarded to James S. 
Stewart, who scarcely wins the prize, so closely 
is he followed by the design marked 182. The 
subject is a small one, comprising, besides the 
little moorland parish church, a Sunday school 
detached from the church, and a shelter for 
carriages or carts bringing worshippers from a 
distance. Mr. Stewart makes a feature by 
placing a squat conical spire over the tower-like 
gateway located between the school and the 
shelter, the church being placed in the centre of 
inclosed plot. This tower reminds us of some 
prize designs for mountain churches, published 
about twenty years ago by Messrs. Paley and 
Austin, and we hardly think the Seddingesque 
influence which other features in the design in- 
dicate harmonise with the sterner type of work 
which mountain or moorland buildings necessi- 
tate. ‘The Flamboyant traceries and unprotected 
external doorways here shown are not appropriate 
for exposed situations. ‘The church plan evinces 
no special knowledge of church planning, and the 
canted sanctuary in a sort of apse would be ugly 
enough in execution. No. 182, the second best 
design, has a thin, spire-capped tower, belfry 
and all. The school is connected with the 
church by a covered way, and, presuming that 
the site is a hilly one, a shelter is made very 
picturesquely at a lower level under the school- 
room. ‘This design is ‘‘ Late’’ in style, and is 
not very suitable for the presumed position, 
where half-timber work would hardly look at 
home. ‘The other three designs do not call for 
any remark, as they clearly were not in the run- 
ning. Probably if they had been prepared in 
some out-of-the-way country oflice they would 
have been quite as good, and this is not over- 
stating matters, relatively speaking. 

Only one plan was sent in for the infectious 
hospital, and that not being equal to the standard 
contemplated fails to win anything, For a set 
of architectural drawings of the north porch of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral a silver medal, Ist, was 
given to Robert Alex. Reid, and a second medal 
to Henry Ernest Kirby. Fora set of drawings 
of an architectural design (Lower School), Harry 
Percy Adams takes a prize of £10. The Land- 
seer scholarships in painting and sculpture of £40 
a year each, tenable for two years, given for the 
best work done in the examination for passing 
into the second term of studentship, have been 
awarded—in painting to Reginald Arthur and 
George Spencer Watson, and in sculpture to 
Sidney Herbert Physick and Lawrence Edward 
Koe. 
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A SANITARY .MUSEUM, HIGHGATE. 


HE Hornsey Local Board, Highgate, have 
opened a Museum of Sanitary Appliances 
which ought to be a lesson to other local boards. 
To the engineer and surveyor of the Hornsey 
Local Board, Mr, T, deCourcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E , 
the inception, or at least carrying out, of this 
scheme is, we believe, mainly due. Last week 
the Lord Mayor formally opened the museum, 
which contains a most instructive and compre- 
hensive collection of sanitary appliances. Manu- 
facturers were invited by the Local Board to 
submit specimens, and the response has exceeded 
the expectations of the promoters. The museum 
consists of seven rooms, having a floor space of 
nearly 5,000sq.ft., and the rooms are well 
lighted and warmed. The most valuable and in- 
structive part of the museum are the annexes in 
which materials are tested, the cement testing 
apparatus being very complete. The materials 
are selected and prepared with great care, 
briquettes are made and tested, besides stone- 
ware pipes, bricks, water fittings, macadam, &c. 
In the plumbers’ workshops several useful sections 
of plumbing arrangements and models in glass 
for showing the action of liquids in soil pipes, 
&ec., are exhibited, besides several kinds of 
flushing tanks, which are shown in operation. 
Plumbing classes are being organised, and lectures 
will be given on sanitary science. 

Glancing over the varied contents of the 
museum we find in Stand 6 a select and typical 
display of ventilating appliances presented by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, Limited, of 
Holborn Viaduct, the well known sanitary 
engineers. ‘These include an air-pump ventilator 
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for the ridge of roof, which is now so well 
patronised by the profession, an external pipe 
ventilator suitable for soil pipe or a system of 
house drains, an air-pump drain and sewer 
ventilator, and a galvanised iron fresh-air 
inlet with mica flap, an inlet which every house 
should be provided with. A bronzed cast-iron 
ventilator for chimney-breast is a useful self- 
acting flap arrangement. Messrs. Hayward 
Brothers and Eckstein, Union-street, Borongh, 
in Stand 39, have an assortment of their ventila- 
tors, as the ‘‘Silenit’’? and ‘‘Self-acting,’’ and 
inlet louvre ventilators. These are intended for 
fixing in air-extraction flues, chimney-breasts, 
and outer walls, and are made with ornamental 
bronzed fronts. One of the best exhibits in the 
patented closet arrangements is presented b 

Messrs. John Knowles and Co., of King’s-road, 
The ‘‘ Presto’’ double-action, self- 
flushing cistern and seat, adapted to the Wood- 
ville pedestal wash-out closet, is already favour- 
ably known. We described its advantages and 
self-cleansing action lately, and can only say 
that this model closet-seat and cistern has only 
to be examined to be approved, and is suitable to 
every class of dwelling, and especially to public 
schools and hospitals. We notice an excellent 
white earthenware wash-out w.c. basin and 
lavatory. Improved siphon traps, yard gullies, 
and stoneware channel-pipes with special safety 
joint are shown in models. 

M-ssrs. Doulton and Co., Lambeth, are repre- 
sented on several stands, and their exhibits 
include specimens of their white earthenware 
valve closets, the ‘‘Simplicitas,’? in decorated 
blue and white and other wares, with washdown 
basin and trap in one piece, a hinged seat fitted 
with water waste-preventing cistern; also the 
Queensware ‘‘ combination closet,’’ with self- 
raising seat, &c. ; models of stoneware “ Kenon ” 
disconnecting trap, stoneware and gully traps. 
In Stand 37 several improved forms of stoneware 
intercepting traps, with inspection inlets and 
ventilating arrangements, are exhibited ; besides 
a 9in. stoneware tested pipe in three lengths, 
fitted with self-adjusting joints under water 
test—a good example of a stoneware drain pipe. 
Damp-proof courses in stoneware and other goods 
are to be seen, including a stoneware invert 
block and several specimens of terracotta and 
blue Staffordshire bricks, silicon treads for steps, 
&c. Messrs, Adams and Co., Little Queen- 
street, Westminster, present an automatic 
flushing cistern of good design ; the Albion 
Clay Company, Jutton-road, the ‘* Para- 
gon’ stoneware pipe joint; Messrs. Ashton 
and Green Iron Company, St. Mary Axe, 
sanitary wash-down closets, lavatories, Roman 
and other baths, showing improvements, and a 
variety of waste-preventing cisterns and venti- 
lating fittings too numerous to mention; while 
further on we must not overlook the important 
stand (130) of Messrs. Thos. Crapper and Oo., 
whose sanitary traps for disconnection, channel 
pipes, and gully traps are well known and 
appreciated. Messrs. A, Kershaw and Co., Lan- 
caster, the London Galvanised Iron Co., Walter 
Macfarlane and Cv., Glasgow, and J. Stiff and 
Sons, Lambeth, are also exhibitors. 
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VENTILATION. 


aN PAPER on the above subject was read at the 
Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on the 7th inst., by Captain George S. 
Macilwaine, R.N. (Ret.), Travelling Inspector 
to the Board of Agriculture. In the course of 
his remarks the lecturer said that the subject was 
one of such vital importance that it was im- 
possible to over-estimate it, and in support of 
this opinion quoted an authority, who states: 
‘There is no subject of greater importance to 
the welfare of human beings than ventilation, or 
the proper supply of fresh air. Air is a necessity 
of life, and when it is remembered that no one 
can abstain from inhaling that which immedi- 
ately surrounds him, whether it be pure or not, 
the importance of the subject becomes apparent. 
Bad food or bad water can be rejected, bad air 
must be used.’’ Go where we will, said Captain 
MaclIlwaine, into halls, churches, theatres, hotels, 
private houses, what do we find? Hither that 
there is absolutely no provision made for venti- 
lation, or that the arrangements made are quite 
inadequate to the requirements of the place or 
the people occupying it. It is, therefore, of the 
last importance that the matter be thoroughly 
understoo1, and proper provision made for what 
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is so essential to well being. But immediately 
the question arises, How much pure air must 
be supplied p—how many cubic feet per hour per 
head?” It would appear to be a matter easy of 
decision, and yet what extraordinary differences 
of opinion do we find concerning it. Here is an 
authority, mark you, who writes and publishes on 
the subject, who may be presumed to have some 
knowledge concerning it—and who says: ‘‘ A man 
in health requires not less than 150 or 160cub.ft. 
of fresh air per hour.’’ In the ‘‘Text-Book of 
Human Physiology,’’ by Lambois J. Stirling, it 
is laid down that 3,000cub.ft. per head per hour 
are necessary to counteract the effects of the 
CO, manufactured by the breath. We have here 
some startling differences of opinion. If 150cub.ft. 
are enough, it is clear 3,000ft. are too many, and 
vice versé. About l5cub.ft. of air pass through an 
average man’s lungs in an hour; the expired air 
contains about 4:4 per cent. of COs, or carbonic 
acid, as it is popularly called—i.e., a man manu- 
factures about 0-66cub.ft. of CO, every hour. 
Ordinary air contains 0:04 per cent. of COs, or 
four parts in 10,000. For health the air we 
breathe must not contain more than 0:06 ‘per 
cent. of CO,, or six parts in 10,000. Dr. C. 
Hunter Stewart, of Edinburgh, has recently 
made some experiments in the matter of the 
analysis of the air in different places in Edin- 
burgh. He mentions one place where 63 parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000 were found—that is, 
more than ten times what ought to have been. 
In other churches he found from 20 to 50 parts 
in 10,000. Knowing approximately the amount 
of air required, the next question is, How can it 
be provided? And here again we find the widest 
divergence of opinion among the experts. For 
instance, Mr. Tobin, the inventor of Tobin’s 
pipes, says: ‘‘It is unnecessary to arrange for 
outlets for foul air, all that is necessary is to 
admit a sufficient amount of pure air.’’ Dr. 
Macdonald says: ‘‘The more we study the 
subject, the more we perceive it to be 
necessary to make provision for the in- 
gress of fresh air, as well as for the 
escape of that which has been rendered im- 
ure.” Referring to mechanical ventilation, 
Captain MaclIlwaine said: ‘‘To force air into a 
place we desire to ventilate is to dilute the foul 
air of the interior; to extract, is to get rid 
altogether of the foul air, when a supply of pure 
air equal in amount will take its place. What 
T would call a system of ventilation would be an 
arrangement which would provide for the supply 
ofthe necessary amount of fresh air, and for the 
removal of an equal amount of fouled air. Pro- 
vision must be made for supply and exhaust in 
equal quantities.” Captain MaclIlwaine made 
mention of the experiments made by the 
Sanitary Institute at Kew in 1878, historically 
known as the ‘‘ Kew Farce,’’ instituted for the 
purpose of determining the respective values of 
certain ventilators, when, as the result of their 
labours, the committee issued a report in which 
it was stated that an open pipe was the 
most reliable ventilator, and that other ventila- 
tors, therefore, need not be employed. The 
lecturer stated that one of the committee had 
told him that these results were more than 
verified, and added, in refutation of the idea that 
a simple opening through the roof could possibly 
secure proper or reliable ventilation : ‘‘ One word 
here as to the prevalent, but, as I understand it, 
mistaken notions which are current as regards 
the principles of ventilation. In a room, or 
other like place, the heated air arises ; the general 
idea is that in order to get rid of this heated air 
it is only necessary to open communication with 
the outer air at the top of the room, and that it 
willthereescape; but this is certainly a mistake, as 
is well pointed out by Mr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, 
who, in a lecture delivered at Glasgow in 1890, 
said that when under these circumstances the 
heated air met the outside air, it merely shook 
hands with it, as it were, gave out its latent 
heat, increased its specific gravity, and then fell. 
Another point in this connection is this: Where 
are the impurities to be found in a badly-venti- 
lated compartment? There is a very general 
idea that CO,, being heavier than air, falls, and 
is always to be found near the floor or low down, 
and arrangements are sometimes made to exhaust 
the air from this part in consequence. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that it is quite 
erroneous to suppose that the CO, falls. I have 
the opinions of two professors of chemistry on 
the matter, and both say that, owing to the laws 
of the diffusion of gases, the CO. in any place, 
however badly ventilated, will be found to be 


per person are 
requirements. 

referred to by Captain MacIlwaine as the inven- 
tion of Mr. Tobin is very old indeed. The 
library at the British Museum was ventilated on 
that principle when built, and many other build- 
ings. 
a of the ‘‘ Boyle System” for many years 
before Mr. Tobin’s name was known in connec- 
tion with it. 


testing was incorrect, 
are valueless. 
either of the cowls nor the tubes was their true 


journals 


practically equally distributed in all parts of the 
place.”’ 
commended that ventilators should beas numerous 


Tn conclusion, Captain MaclIlwaine re- 


and as large as possible, and that where 


mechanical ventilators were used, it should be 


made sure that they really draw the foul air 


from the places they work in, and that they are 


not employed merely to churn the air in their 
immediate neighbourhood. A discussion followed, 
in the course of which a representative of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son made the following remarks: 
With respect to the quantity of air that should 
be supplied per hour for each adult in a building, 
the system of ventilation in use must determine 
that. With the old-fashioned method, plain open 
pipes, witha cover onthe top to keep out the rain, the 
downward current usually found to exist in these 
shafts, and which cooled the ascending vitiated 
air, forcing it down again to be rebreathed, it 
was necessary to make very ample provision 
indeed to dilute to a fairly healthy standard the 
vitiated air in the building, which was not per- 
mitted to escape at the proper level—that is to 
say, above breathing level—but had to find its 
way out as best it could in other directions. With 
the improved methods of ventilation now em- 
ployed, the hot, vitiated air, which naturally 
ascends to the ceiling, is drawn off as rapidly as 
it is generated, and is not permitted to return to 
breathing level again, so that pure air, supplied 
through the air-inlets provided, is always main- 
tained at that level. Under these conditions— 
which, with the Boyle system of ventilation, are 
guaranteed—150 to 200 cubic feet of air per hour 
amply sufficient for all ordinary 
The method of admitting air 


This method of admitting air also formed 


With regard to the experiments 
conducted at Kew in 1878 by the Sanitary Insti- 


tute of Great Britain, the Times, which was the 
organ selected by the Institute to make public the 
results, condemned the experiments in the 


stating that ‘‘the method of 
and therefore the tests 
Neither in the case of 


strongest manner, 


value as extractors ascertained.’’? This opinion 
was endorsed by all the scientific and other 
which noticed the experiments. Sir 
Douglas Galton, President of the Sanitary In- 
stitute, referring in one of his published works to 
the utility of open pipes as ventilators, says : 
“‘TIn consequence of the numerous causes of dis- 


turbance enumerated above, this method of ex- 


traction, when applied toa house, cannot be relied 
on to act on all occasions with certainty as an 
extraction shaft.’? This condemation of the open 
pipe as a ventilator is endorsed by all scientific 
men who have studied the matter, and is con- 
firmed by the various experiments conducted in 
this country by Mr. Hellyer and other practical 
experts. Mr. Smaile, the engineer to the Water 
and Sewerage Board, Sydney, Australia, to quote 
from an article which lately appeared in the 
Burtpine News, “instituted lengthened experi- 
ments with a view to test the exhausting power 
of the different ventilators submitted, but like 
the experiments carried out by the Sanitary In- 
stitute at Kew, the results were of an inconclusive 
nature, for although the majority of the ventila- 
tors were found to be better exhausts than a plain 
open pipe, yet when tested against each other in 
certain situations, conflicting results would be 
obtained when tried in other positions, though in 
each case the ventilators were fixed clear of all 
external obstructions. These tests afford an 
additional proof that it is impossible to correctly 
ascertain the comparative exhaustive power of 
different ventilators, especially when ofa small 
size, by simply placing them on the tops 
of pipes in certain situations, and testing 
them with an anemometer or the water test, 
and they endorse the results which have 
invariably been obtained from experiments 
carried out at different times in this country.”’ 
The late Mr. William Eassie, C.E., who formed 
one of the committee who tested the ventilators at 
Kew, was in the habit of using exhaust ventilators 
regularly up to the time of his death, and we 
supplied him with many hundreds of the air- 
pump ventilators for the ventilation of soil-pipes, 
ko. In one case—a nobleman’s mansion situated 


in the North of England—Mr. Eassie stated 


marketable at home. 
metal-work, 


that, in deference to the desire of his client, no 
soil-pipe ventilators were used, the plain open 
pipe only being employed. The smells, however, 
at the ground level were found to be so intoler- 
able that air-pump ventilators had to be applied, 
when the smells at once ceased, and did not recur 
again. This is only one of thousands of instances 
that might be quoted to prove the superiority of 
a properly-constructed exhaust ventilator over 4 
plain open pipe, and which endorses the state- 
ment made by Captain MaclIlwaine respecting the 
experiences of Mr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, who 
found that a simple opening through the roof 
merely permitted the cold external air to descend. 
This is the experience of all who have ever 
tested a plain open pipe in a heated building, it 
being almost always found necessary to close up 
such a pipe to stop the disagreeable and dangerous 
downdraught. 
Institute could not, in any case, permanently 
determine either the merits or demerits of exhaust 
cowls as compared with an open pipe, as im- 
provements are constantly being effected in these 
ventilators, 
quite different from the ventilators tested by 
the Institute, even though the experiments 
might have been extended up 
date ; therefore for all practical purposes they 
could prove of no value whatever, as they 
could only profess to demonstrate what was 
the value of certain ventilators at one time, but 
not what their value is now, which, after all, is 
the only thing the public is concerned with. 
With respect to mechanical ventilation, the 
system applied at the New London Law Courts 
is a notorious example of the failure of that 
method of ventilation to give satisfactory results, 
though everything that money and skill could 
do to make the mechanical ventilation a success 
has been tried. 


The tests made by the Sanitary 


and those in use to-day would be 


to a recent 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Captain 


MaclIlwaine at the conclusion of the proceedings. 
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JAPANESE STENCIL DESIGNS. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
ANDREW W. TUER, F\S.A., has 


M R. 

just published a very practical volume 
entitled ‘‘A Book of delightful and strange 
Designs, 
trations of the Art of the Japanese Stencil 
Cutter,” and by permission of the Leadenhali 
Press, Limited, we are enabled to present our 
readers to-day with a selection of patterns repro- 
duced to a smaller scale, among our lithographic 
illustrations. 
stencil plate is added, thus enabling the reader to 
realise exactly how such extremely delicate design 
is managed in decorating the cotton or crépe 
fabrics which are so largely used by the Japanese 
in the costume of both men and women. 
plates are generally 
disused documents, 
Luminous Land waste nothing ; and these plates 
form part of the working tools or stock-in-trade 
of the journeyman printer or decorator of cotton 
goods. : 
pean markets by Japanese speculators are, like 
most things, a 
for use, generally of a very ordinary and inferior 
kind, and, asa matter of fact, genuine stencil 
plates in Japan are no more a marketable com- 
modity than the holed loom cards or engraved 


being One Hundred facsimile Ilus- 


As a frontispiece a real Japanese 


These 
made, Mr. Tuer tells us, of 
for the thrifty children of the 


The stencil plates made for sale in Euro- 


manufactured simply to sell, and not 


wooden blocks of English colour printers are 
The ceramics, enamels, 
and general ornament of the 
Japanese have already been described, illustrated, 
and ingeniously analysed by several capable 
writers from various points of view, while the 
fashionable craze for Oriental goods of a cheap 
character has tended to weary the public taste for 
a time in so far as itis superficially interested. To 
the student of design and lover of real art- work 
the care for design of intrinsic merit remains as 
keen as ever, and the true artist is ever ready to 
acquire knowledge and examine beautiful things. 
This being so, we are not surprised to learn that 
Mr. Tuer’s pattern pages have already met with 
an appreciative reception, — and his fanciful 
inscription in which he dedicates his book ‘‘ to 
that most capricious, never-to-be-understood, 
weathercocky, provokingly incorruptible, and 
absolutely necessary person, The Gentle Reader,” 
ig indicative of the good humour of the author. 
He does not confine his attention to such light 
fancies only, for he tells us several practical 
things. Thus he tells how the cobweb-like 
threads of silk which are introduced into the more 
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of the whole Council, to dispense with an examina- ratty 192 atte «faite ditto 2010 0 | The above canbe made fireproof at a b 
tion in favour of any candidate of tional | P%27 bY 19 | ditto ditto = ditto 1010 0 | "cost of £4 each. 
; y idate or exceptiona Ditto 2 ditto 3-16 ditto ditto 1813 0 | Extra and differing locks can be fitted 
ce a8 a i or of a candidate holding an ES Seg a 1 rind atthe pes 23 2.0 at an extra cost of 30s. per lock. iu 
omicral appointment as a surveyor ij ov Dy 3U by 2) g ditto 1uto itto 12 5 O 
British calles or dependesicick fear shall hao Ditto fs Sitto a ditto Sits 48/0 | atecee cae Se 
passed such other examination as the Council | 3) by 8) by 22 § ditto ditto Gitte 2 6 0 oe he ae ed ee , ; 
may accept in lieu of the said examination,” Ditto # ditto 3-16 ditto ditto 21 9 0 | Cage 2ft. Oin. by 2ft. din. by Sft. Cin. 
Admission to every grade of members except to LaRue apa SE hnige tumbee by chile stpoand bitecrie ae 
towRnnit cae he °p 33 by 83 by 24 § ditto § ditto ditto 16 8 0 | by endless rope and balance weight, to 
the limited class of non-professional Associates, Ditto 4 ditto 3-16 ditto ditto 2410 0 raise Scwt. 20ft, Nigh, ...-..se0ssssesseserenes 23 0 0 
can now only be obtained by a searching exami- Ditto 1 ditto 23 | ditto ditto 3010 9 | Any baa length over 20ft. at 3s. 6d. 
nation, for which colonial su 36 by 36 by28 3 ditto ditto ditto 20 4 0 PEF 2000, 
Santa sit he das end ge | OME lana ditto 30 0 0 | Fixing, és. per foot. : 
expected to present themselves. Under the Ditto 1 ditto ditto ditto 3510 9 | To raise 5ewt......; scccsccseeonsanGiteo 25 10,0 
above by-law the Council of the-Institution are | 42 by 86 by 28g ditto J ditto ditto 24 5 9 | Ditto owt. www -ceccrcrnen, ditto 29°00 
prepared to entertain applications for admission Ditto i ditto3-16 ditto ditto baa.) g” | OSee “ath Cit by Si etn by ae Oe eee 
to membership without examination from sur-| 4, ws Lote, ee ‘eae Bee 8.90 Ditto ditto ~ ditto to raise i Gitte 28 is 0 
veyors holding official positions in India, the | ~ shelf at as exten UF BIS pistes” Ditto ditto _ ditto to raise 10cwt. ditto 81 0 0 
Australasian Colonies, Canada, British Guiana , : ; Ditto sft. Oin. by 2ft. 6in, by 3ft. 6in. to : 
the West Indies Cape Gulai ? and the St it: 48 by 88 by 28 § ditto 3 ditto ditto 2618 0 , raise 3cwt. ditto 2810 90 
Batticdhonta, whore ii “igor raits Ditto i ditto 3-16 ditto — ditto 40 0 0 | Ditto ditto ditto to raise Bewt, ditto 2910 0 
dates for el nee : fee = Cm a ais fer Ly yh is Y ditto 4 ditto ditto a p z Ditto a Oe ue is ype: ditto 383 0 0 
; , ments are require O pass xf 1g ouvese seeeensenes HOPE AHO ee eeeenereetas sen ves itto . bin. . Cin, y . din. 
an examination, which can b Sedat ta 54 by 40 by 80 3 ditto 3 ditto ditto 29 § 09 ‘ raise Sewt. ditto $110 0 
, € accepted in lieu of 
Sima rit Pp leu 0 Ditto # ditto3-16 ditto ditto 4610 0 i ditt di ise Scewt. ditto 33 0 0 
the professional examination of the Institut Dit ; 1 : P Ditto eo itto to raise 5ewt. ditto 
Candidates will be liv; © 4nstitution. Re me ditto } ditto ditto 62 0 0 | Ditto ditto ditto to raise l0ewt. ditto 87 0 0 
ataieinatiods sau = tines who have oeeers MUTE FOF SIEM sseses see nessssesessneesesseeseersssssvonee 110 0 | Ditto 4ft. Oin, by Sft. Oin. by 5ft. os. te tits os oe 
, alifyin 1em as authori Frirzrroor D Co — raise scwt,. 
licensed surveyors, * ae Crown surve deated 12by 5 healed i oe ay a 
Sur rates : YOrs, | Y ODY 7 deep vsvessscrsrsrserresssesseeee Gitto 8 8 0 | Ditto ditto ditto to raise 10cwt. ditto 4010 0 
urveyors - General in any of the foregoing | 14 by 10 by 8 Gitte ..iccceebm hake tessveveeerane Gitto 4 0 O | These prices do not include preparing 
colonies and dependencies, While the diploma 16 by 11 by 9 ditto... erepn cow suse ditto 412 0 and trimming well holes or inclosing, 


will bear on it & notification that it applies solely 


* All rights reseryed by the Author, 


and the price for fixing is for fixing in 
ordinary positions only. 


Dec, 16, 1892. 


OrpinaRy HANpD-PowER WAREHOUSE 
Lirts— 
for 2ewt, 
h, left complete each 
gear only ditto 
left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
( gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
. by 2ft. Cin. to raise 5ewt. 
r left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
. by 2ft. 3in. left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
. by 2ft. 6in. left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
to raise Tewt. 
left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
. left complete ditto 
gear only ditto 
left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
by 3ft. Oin. left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
by 2ft. Oin. toraisel0ewt. 
left complete ditto 
ditto gear only ditto 
. by 2ft. 8in. left complete ditto 
4 ditto gear only ditto 
. by 2ft. 6in. left complete ditto 
ditto ditto gear only ditto 
i 3ft, Gin, by 3ft. Oin. left complete ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto gear only ditto 
i 4ft. Qin. by 3ft. Oin. left complete ¢citto 
Ditto ditto ditto gear only ditto 
Extra height, 3s. 6d. to 4s. per foot, 
Fixing, about 20 per cent. extra. 


. by 2ft. Cin. 


INVALID OB PassencER Lirts, worked 
by an endless rope; height, 20ft. 
over all— 


Cage 2ft. Gin. by 3ft. Cin. by 6ft. Oin. 
high, to raise 2cwt., fixed complete ditto 
Ditto 3ft. Cin. by 3ft. din. by 6ft. Cin., 
: to raise 3ewt. ditto 
Ditto sft. 6in, by 3ft. Oin. by 6ft. Oin., 
to raise 5cwt. ditto 
Extra per foot in height .........4........, ditto 
ditto ditto fixed complete ditto 


Since Lirts, for trade purposes— 


Cage or Box ift. Sin. by lft. 6in. by 
2ft. 6in., to raise lewt., 
fixed complete ............ ditto 


ditto 2ft. Qin. by lft. 9in. by 
2it. 6in. ditto ditto ditto 

ditto  2ft. 3in. by 2ft. Oin. by 
; 8ft. Oin., to raise 1icwt. ditto 

ditto 2ft. Gin. by 2ft. Cin. by 


8ft. Oin., to raise 1lgcwt. ditto 
Coat AND Luaeace Lirrs— 


Box 2ft. 6in. by ift, 6in., toraise 2cwt., 
: ed complete ditto 

Ditto 3ft. Oin. by 2ft. 6in. by 4ft Oin. 
high, to raise 3cwt. ditto 

Ditto 4ft. din. by 3ft. 6in. by 5ft. Oin. 
high, to raise 4cwt. ditto 


Sinetz Dinner Lirts, 20ft, high— 


Box lft. 6in. by 1ft. Gin. in clear by 
1ft. 9in. high, to carry 56lb., fixed 
complete ..... sabenaaes Sebago" sseecereee Gitto 
_ Ditto 1ft. 9in. by 1ft. 6in, by 2ft. Oin. to 
b carry 56lb. ditto 
Ditto 2ft. Odin. by lit. 6in. by 2ft. Oin. to 
5 carry 84lb. ditto 
Ditto 2ft. 3in. by 2ft. Qin. by 2ft. 6in. to 
; carry 84lb. ditto 
Ditto 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. Qin. by 2ft. 6in. to 
ia ¥ carry 84lb. ditto 
Additional height 3s. per foot, and if 
including fixing, 5s. per foot. 
The prices are ‘exclusive of shutters and 
inclosures. 


Lieut Sinete Lirts, fixed complete— 


1ft. Oin. by 1ft. in. by 1ft. 6in. to carry 
; 201b. ditto 
1ft, 3in. by ift. 3in. by 1ft. 6in. to carry 
- 28lb. ditto 
lft. Gin. by 1ft, 3in. by 2ft. to carry 301b. ditto 
1ft. 9in. by lft. 6in. by 2ft. to carry 301b. ditto 
A speaking tube can be fixed to these 
at 1s. 3d. per foot run, fixed complete. 


Improvep Lirr GEar— 


No. 1, suitable for boxes lft, Oia. by 
1ft. Oin. to 1ft. 9in. by 1ft. 6in. unfixed ditto 
(These do not include ropes or balance 
weights. ) 
No. 2, ditto for boxes lft. 9in. by 2ft. 3in. 
to 2ft. 9in. by 2ft. Gin. unfixed ., 


Dixyer Lirts, fixed— 


Box ift. 6in. by lft. Gin. and 1ft. 9in. 
high, 15ft.; total height 15ft., to 
raise 56lb. and exclusive of side- 
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raise 84lb. ditto 
Ditto better quality.............e00008 ditto 
(The above lifts are worked by handle.) 
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Dovusts Diyyer Lirts, fixed— 
Box (ft. 10in. by 1ft. 0in. by 1ft. 6in. in 


clear height 20ft., to raise 301b. each 
Ditto ditto ditto toraise 5é6lb. ditto 
Ditto 1ft. Oin. by 1ft, 8in. by 1ft. 6in. to 
raise 30Ib. ditto 
ditto ditto to raise 56lb. ditto 
lft, 6in. by 1ft. 9in. 


by lft. 9in. to 
ditto 
ditto ditto 


raise 301b. 
to raise 561b. ditto 
1ft. 9in. by 2ft. in. by 2ft. Oin. to 
raise 301b. ditto 
ditto ditto to raise 56]o. ditto 
2ft. Cin. by 2ft, Gin. by 2ft. 6in. to 
raise 301b. ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto to raise 56lb. ditto 
Ditto 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in by 3ft. Oin, to 
raise 301b. ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto to raise 56lb. ditto 
Extra length over 20ft. add 5s. per foot 
patie for the 56lb., and 4s. fixed on the 
801b. 


CrziLar Hoists, fixed, exclusive of any 
excavating — 
Table 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., steps 1ft. 6in., 
height of basement 10ft., weight 
' 2 to 5ewt......0..008 eidctasb setae. settced 
Ditto 3ft. Oin. by 2ft. 9in., and 1ft. Gin. 
steps, to raise 5 to 10cwt. ........ . ditto 
Ditto 8ft. 6in. by 3ft. Oin., steps 2ft., 
load 15 to 20cWt. s..sccseseeee, Gitta 


CrLLaR Hoists, fixed, but exclusive of 

any excavating— 
Platform 2ft. 6in. by 2ft., height of base- 

: ment 10ft., load 2 to 5ewt. ditto 
Ditto Sit. 6in. by 2ft. Gin. load 5 to 10ewt. ditto 
Ditto 5ft. Cin. by 3it. 6in. load 10 to 15ewt. ditto 


HosPiTau AND Inrinmary Lirts, fixed— 
Cage 6ft. 6in. by 3ft. Oin. by 6ft. 6in. 
: inside, 80ft. high, to carry 5ewt. ditto 
Ditto 7ft. Oin. by 4ft. Oin. by 6ft. 6in. 
; inside, 40ft. high, to carry 5ewt. ditto 
Ditto 7ft. Oin. by 5ft. (in. by 6ft. 6in. 
inside, 45ft. high, to carry 7ewt. 
Fournituge Lirts, fixed— 
Cage 4ft. Qin. by 8ft. 6in. by 5ft. 6in., 
: to raise 5ewt., height 20ft. ditto 
Ditto 5ft. Qin. by 3ft. Oin. by 7ft. Oin., 
to raise 5ewt., height 20ft. ditto 
Safety apparatus extra .......... . ditto 5 
5fit. Gin. by 4ft. 6in. by 7ft. Oin., 
to raise 5ewt., height 20ft. ditto &1 
Safety apparatus extra ............. ditto 6 
6ft. Oin. by 4in. Oin. by 7ft. Oin., 
to raise 7ewt., height 30ft. ditto 53 
6ft. 6in. by 4ft. Oin. by 7ft. (in., 
to raise 7ewt., height 30ft. ditte 
Safety apparatus extra ......0....8 ditto 
7ft. Qin. by 4ft. Qin. by Tin. Oin., 
to raise 8ewt., height 40ft. ditto 
Safety apparatus extra ............ ditto 5 
7it. 6in. by 5ft. Oin. by 7ft. 6in., 
to raise 10cwt., height 40ft. ditto 
Safety apparatus extra.....ecccreies ditto 


WanrrnHousror Factory Lirts, driven by 
belt with gearing on top floor, fized— 
Cage 38ft. din. by 2ft. 6in. by 6ft. Oin., 
load 5cwt., to travel 20ft. ditto 75 
_ Safety apparatus extra ...... Resto enwen CLULO Es 
Ditto 3ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in. by 6ft. Oin., 
load 10ewt. di 

Safety apparatus extra .....0..ssere 
Ditto 4ft. Gin. by 4ft. Oin. by 6ft. Oin., 
load 15ewt., to travel 30ft. 
Safety apparatus extra ........ Receneat 
Ditto 4ft. 6in. by 5ft. Oin. by 6ft. 6in., 
load 20ewt. 
Safety apparatus xtra ........cseeer 


Hypgavnic anp Continuous Lirts, for 
passengers, will require special esti- 
mates, as the space, position, height, 
&e., varies so much, 


Waxenouse Horsts, unfixed— 

To lift 3cwt. (to hang under ceilings)... ditto 
Ditto 5cwt. ditto ditto «. ditto 
Ditto Scwt. ditto ditto «. ditto 
Ditto 10ewt. ditto ditto «, ditto 


CRANE Horsts, unfixed— 


To lift 2ewt., size of barrel 18 by 6 ..... 
Ditto 5cwt. ditto 24 by 6 ...... 
Ditto 10cwt. ditto BO by Bieesces 
Chain per foot, 7d., 10d., and 1s. 1d. 
Rope per foot, 4d. 

To lift 2ewt. (double) barrel 18 by 6 ... 
Ditto 5cewt. ditto ditto 24by6 ... 
Ditto 1’cwt. ditto ditto 30by8.. 


Power Hoists, unfixed— 

To lift 5ewt., barrel 18 by 7% we 
Ditto Scwt. ditto 24 by 

Ditto 10cwt. ditto 80 by 74 .....s00%6 
Ditto 1Ccewt. ditto 30 by 7istrong ...... 
Ditto 20cwt. ditto 30 by 9 ditto ...... 
Ditto 30cwt. ditto 30 by 9 ditto ...... 
Ditto 40cwt. ditto 30 by 12 ditto ...... 


Excxosures for lifts— 

Match-boarding and 2 dwarf doors to 
AOPt OO savencsacscbsetsnshstssekeeserserscdeon) CLLLO 

Ditt0 ONC COOL ..c...ccssverseeserossvoscoreescvvee GittO 

Enclosure of posts and 1 sliding balanced 
shutter of galvanised wire in deal 
PTATAIN SR erehedcsccvslsses ceveet se tvessareevexc'ese GLOLO 

Posts and rails only, with lifting-bar ... ditto 1 5 
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Ditto 
Ditto 
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THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
A T a meeting of this Society, held on 
Monday week, Mr. Joseph William Wil- 


son, junr., president, in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr, A. G. Drury on ‘‘ The Shortlands 


——— ee 


and Nunhead Railway.” The railway, which is 
a double line, commences by a junction with the 
Chatham Company’s main line at Shortlands, 
passes through open country for the first half of 
its length, then rung through tho suburbs of 
Catford and Brockiey, and terminates by a 
junction at Nunhead station, having crossed a 
branch of the S.E. Railway, as well as the 
L.B. and 8.C. Railway’s main line, on the route. 
The length is 42 miles. Attention was drawn to 
the fact that the line having been laid out to 
suit the views of the landowners, has not been 
laid out perhaps in the best way from an 
engineering point of view, also that as some of 
the estates passed through are about to be de- 
veloped as building properties, the accommoda- 
tion bridges are both frequent, and of a width or 
span suitable to future requirements, The 
elevations too, are of a more or less ornamental 
character, all of which requirements have added 
considerably to the cost of the undertaking. The 
number of bridges in the length is twenty- 
five, in addition to two short viaducts. Six of 
these bridges are for public-road crossings, two 
are over other railways, two are over streams, 
and fifteen are accommodation bridges. Brick- 
work and concrete has been used in the con- 
struction of the abutments and wing walls, the 
brickwork being in lias lime mortar exceptin 
the case of arches or in damp situations when 
cement mortar was used. The road bridges over 
the railway are chiefly of two types. One 
consists of a floor of plate girders resting on 
brick abutments, and spaced from 6ft. to 7it. 
apart. Between the girders are jack arches 
which spring from their lower flanges; the top 
is levelled up with concrete and asphalted, the 
road metalling being laid above this. ‘When the 
headway was very restricted another type of 
floor was adopted, which consisted of shallow 
troughs of a rectangular section, built with 
plates and 2in. bars, and placed parailel with the 
roadway. In this case the span was divided by 
columns placed between the lines of rails. The 
road bridges under the railway consist of plate 
girders resting on brick abutments, with a floor 
of built-up troughs. The bridges over the two 
railways crossed, of 163ft. Gin, and 110ft. spans 
respectively, consist of N-truss girders resting on 
brick abutments. At Catford two short brick 
viaducts, one 620ft. long, the other 200ft, long, 
carry the line through building propsrty. The 
stations are five in number. The booking offices 
are ail built of red bricks, with tiled roofs, and 
stand on the level of the adjacent roadways, 
being connected with the platform by covered 
stairs and galleries. The works have been carried 
out under the direction of Mr. John Wolfe 
Barry, M.I.C.E., the author acting as resident 
engineer in charge. The contractors were 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, who were represented 
on the ground by Mr. John Blue, and latterly by 
Mr. Charles F. Day. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of this society 
was held on Monday. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Joseph William Wilson, jun., president. 
The following gentlemen were elected by ballot 
as the council and officers for 1893—viz., as 
president, Mr. William Andrew McIntosh Valon; 
as vice-presidents, Messrs. George Abraham 
Goodwin, Henry Faija, and William George 
Peirce; as ordinary members of council, Messrs. 
R. W. Peregrine Birch, Chas. Claude Carpenter, 
Samuel Herbert Cox, Charles Gandon, Thomas 
Bell Lightfoot, Perry Fairfax Nursey, William 
Bradford, and George Maxwell Lawford ; as hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams ; 
as joint honorary auditors, Messrs. Alfred Lass, 
F.C.A., and Samuel Wood, F.C. A. 

The annual dinner of the above society 
took place at the Holborn Restaurant on Wed- 
nesday. ‘The President, Mr. Joseph William 
Wilson, jun., occupied the chair; and those 
present included Mr. W. A. MoIntosh Valon 
(President-elect), Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. Jabez 
Church, Mr. Charles Gandon, and Professor 
Robinson (past Presidents); Mr. G. A. Goodwin 
(Vice-President), Mr. S. H. Cox, Mr. Henry 
Faija, Mr. G. M. Lawford, and Mr. W. G. 
Peirce (members of Council); Mr. Alfred 
Williams (hon. sec. and treasurer), and Mr. 
G. A. Pryce Cuxson (secretary); Mr. Worby 
Beaumont, Colonel Harding, Mr. G. T. Rait, 
and Mr. J. W. Wilson, The chief toast of the 
evening, ‘‘The Society of Engineers,” was pro- 
posed by Mr. Henry Faija, coupled with it being 
the names of the President, the Hon. Secretaryand 
Treasurer, and the Secretary. Inreplying to the 
toast, the President enlarged upon the rapid pro- 
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gressof the Society, both financially and numeric- 
ally. At the last annual dinner the year’s increase 
in membership had been stated at 8 per. cent., and 
the increase for 1892 had been equally good. 
The membership was the highest yet attained in 
the 38 years’ history of the society. This satis- 
factory state of affairs was due to several causes: 
the papers read at their ordinary meetings were 
earefully selected ; the meetings had been very 
well attended ; and the discussions had been in- 
The pro- 
fessional visits had been this year popular and 
well-supported. They included the Tower Bridge, 
the South Metropolitan Gasworks at East Green- 
wich, the Kingston Sewerage Works, the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Wuterworks at Hampton, 
Messrs. Willans and Robinson’s Works, Thames 
Ditton, and the Great Eastern Railway Loco- 
The progress of the 
society was largely due to the unremitting labours 
of the council generally, and in an especial degree 
to their hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Alfred 
Williams, and to the business capabilities, tact, 
and energy of their secretary, Mr. Pryce Cuxson. 


creasingly practical and valuable, 


motive Works at Stratford. 


The secretary also responded. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Be 
is that prepared by Mr. 
collections under his charge. 
for facility 
tion of paintings and statuary in the Art Gallery, 
and of the pictures at Aston Hall. 


Cox, and other works by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 


Burne Jones, and Madox Brown, as well as ex- 
amples of the older British masters, such as 


Bonington and Morland, and 


pictures by Leigh- 
ton, Watts, and Millais. 


the Glasgow Art Galleries, 
Paton, 


old masters under their charge. 


M’Lellan, who acquired a collection of Con- 


tinental pictures which became the nucleus, and 
is still the most considerable portion of the 


eontents of the gallery. To these pictures, 
acquired by the corporation in 1856, have been 
added by bequests the collections formed b 
William Ewing and J. Graham Gilbert, R.S.A. 
These three bequests include 460 pictures, and 
the list has since been swelled by donations and 
legacies by about a hundred works of art, the 
present catalogue enumerating 561 pictures, 
besides 99 busts and other examples of sculpture. 


Mr. Paton gives brief biographical accounts of 


artists in an alphabetical list, and descriptions of 
the works. The good examples thus set by Mr. 
Wallis at Birmingham and Mr. Paton at Glasgow 
should be followed by the National Gallery and 
South Kensington authorities. We have not seen 
a guide-book of any kind, illustrated or other- 
wise, to the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House, 
while that to the Soane Museum needs revision, 
and thecuts might be improved and modern process- 
blocks introduced—a hint to the new curator. 
Poems in Petroleum are the collected works of 
J. Cameron Grant, and will add to his rising 
reputation. His chief poweris asa word painter, 
and some of his descriptions of South American 
life and scenery have much picturesque and 
vigour; the fault is a too frequent imitasion of 
Tennyson’s mannerisms and favourite metres. 
The now customary tribute to the late poet 
laureate, with which, as a matter of course, the 
volume closes, is beyond the average of these 
effusions. — Quanti ty Surveyors’ Tables and Diary 
for 1893 (London: Metchim and Son) is as handy 
a pocket calendar and remembrancer as any 
issued. The price is only sixpence. Practical 
Electrie-Light Fitting, by F. ©. ALtsop, author 
of ‘Telephone Construction, &c. (London : 
Whittaker and Co.), follows the lines of the 
suthor’s works on Electric Bell Fitting and 


far the best and cheapest official catalogue 
of a public art collection we have yet seen 
Whitworth Wallis, 
F.S.A., the energetic keeper of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, descriptive of the 
In a sixpenny 
handbook Mr. Wallis gives readable notices of 
all the artists whose works are on view, arranged 
of reference in alphabetical order, 
and these are interspersed by no fewer than 46 
full-page illustrations of the permanent collec- 


The collec- 
tions include representative landscapes by David 


Sight measurements of 
the pictures add to the value of the handbook.—— 
We have also received the Illustrated Catalogue to 
compiled by Mr. James 
superintendent of the Galleries and of 
Kelsingrove Museums, which is illustrated with 
a score full-page collotype reproductions of the 
more important and representative works of the 
The Glasgow 
Galleries of Art owe their origin, we are told, to 
a local coachbuilder and magistrate, Archibald 
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Telephones. 


in the English Mechanic. 


stations to houses, 


are clearly stated. The want 


Incandescent lamps and_ holders, 


every architect and engineer. 
chapters discuss circuit arrangements, 
fitting, fire office rules, private installations, &c. 


The author’s book gives information about, and 
supplies just those details of electric-light fitting 
which architects ought to have before they write 


their specifications ——The Carpenter and Joiner, 


by various authorities, edited by Robert Scott 
Burn, with folding plates and illustrations 
(London: Ward, Lock, Bowden, and Co.) is 
another volume of the technical series which 


these enterprising publishers are bringing out. 


The contents of this volume originally appeared 


in the ‘‘ Technical Journal and Industrial Self- 
Instructor,’ but the compilers have added 
thereto a section on timber which will be found 
to deal pretty fully with the subject. 
paragraph or sectional form of arrangement has 


been adopted instead of chapters, and the work 


is copiously illustrated by woodcuts and 207 
folding plates, showing every kind of simple 
timber construction and joinery. As an ele- 
mentary introduction to the subject of carpenter 
and joiners’ work we can recommend the work 
to the workman and student. The sections on 
roofing joints and framing and strengthening of 


beams give a very complete description of 


the joints used, and are well illustrated. —— 
The Principles of Pattern-making, by a Foreman 
Pattern-maker (London: Whittaker and Co.), 


y|has been written specially for apprentices and 


students in technical schools, and for this purpose 
the book is well suited. The types or examples 
selected are those generally required in the shops. 
Thus bracket-making, methods of jointing to enable 
the patterns to deliver from their moulds ; modes 
of casting wheels, chimney bases, steam-chests, 


boxing up, swept work, engine cylinder, gear 


wheels, and other examples of pattern-making 
for the engineer's shop are explained and 
illustrated on the simplest principles. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Constructional Joints?’ will 
be found of service to architects as well as 
engineering students. The tools and materials 
used are described, and there is a good glossary 
of technical terms at the end.—— The Engineering 
Magazine, New York, for November, contains 
several interesting articles, one on “Light in 
Tall Office Buildings,’’ by Mr. Dankmar Adler, 
illustrated ; ‘City Hall Architecture,’’ by Mr. 
Barr Ferre, illustrated; in addition to several 
engineering subjects of industrial interest. ‘The 
present number is certainly much above the 
average of American engineering journals —— 
The ‘* Driquic’’ Blotting Case (London: Spicer 
Bros., Limited) is an elegant and useful desk 
accompaniment, filled with an entirely new 
production in blotting paper, which well merits 
its name, for it is the most absorbent we have 
ever tried. It is also the most economical, for it 
blots equally well when covered with ink as 
when new. The new ‘ Driquic” blotting paper 
is kept in white and pink colours, and in extra 
thick substance. We strongly recommend all 
readers to try a few quires. We much doubt if 
they will ever use any other afterwards. 


As the author is a manufacturing 
electrician, the book is thoroughly practical, and 
is an amplification of a series of articles published 
The author deals with 
the subject of supplying electricity from central 
Like a gas company, the 
electric-light company supply the electric current, 
the consumer making the connection to his build- 
ing, which is done for him by an electric-light 
engineer. The laying on and fitting up is very 
important, and, as Mr. Allsop points out, unless 
the wiring is done by an experienced electrician 
disastrous effects follow. The directions given 
for wiring and fitting up houses and the laying 
of private installations, the remarks on main 
switches, switch boards, and branch switches 
are useful, and the points to be attended to 
of ample 
contact surface, for example, is likely to lead 
to over-heating of switch, and other troubles. 
Several forms for obviating this weakness, often 
caused by wear of the switch, are to be found, as 
in those which automatically compensate for 
wear; several kinds of switches are illustrated. 
The details of fuse-boards, ceiling roses, wall- 
plugs, are considered, and various patterns given, 
are lamps, 
pendants, brackets, are severally described and 
illustrated by carefully engraved examples. The 
modes of wiring floors and walls,’moulded casings 
for wires, damp walls, ceiling casings, and 
other details receive particular attention, and the 
chapters discussing them ought to be read by 
The concluding 
testing, 


The 
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WEIGHT OF CROWDS. 


7 ERY contradictory statements of weights on 
\ floors are to be found in tables and text- 
books, in some cases the disparity showing a ratio 
of 4to 1, It seems extraordinary that so greata 
diversity of weights should be possible, The 
engineer and architect are often perplexed by 
finding no satisfactory evidence to guide them. 
An instance of this diversity was given by 
Professor Kernot in a paper lately read before the 
Victorian Institute of Engineers. The author 
gives, in tabular form, a few examples of the 
weight of crowds, and the names of authorities 
making them. Thus one estimate quoted as 
French practice, by Stoney and Trautwine, gives 
41lb. per square foot as the weight of a crowd. 
Hatfield, in ‘‘ Transverse Strains,’’ gives 7O0Ib. ; 
Mr. Page, engineer to Chelsea bridge, 841b; Mr. 
Nash, architect of Buckingham Palace, quoted by 
Tredgold, 1201b. ; Mr. W, N. Kernot, at Working 
Men’s College, Melbourne, puts the weight at 
126lb.; Professor W. C. Kernot, at Melbourne Uni- 
versity, gives it as 143-1; and Mr. B. B. Stoney, 
in his work on Stresses, as 147°4lb. per squure 
foot. These statements vary to a degree which 
is quite perplexing. Professor Kernot criticises 
these statements, and shows that the Space 
occupied by soldiers as taken by Hatfield in his 
investigation is not that ofacrowd. Thesoldiers 
are arranged in lines at a distance apart to 
allow room for knapsacks, weapons, and other 
accoutrements ; but a crowd is a body of men 
forced together by pressure into close con- 
tact. An average man in a crowd, Professor 
Kernot says, occupies a space little, if any, 
exceeding one square foot. Other results are 
also taken to task as being below the truth. Tred- 
gold’s 1201b. is considered the first on the list © 
worthy of consideration. The last stated weight 
is considered the most conclusive. Mr. Stoney’s 
experiments were conducted with precision, and 
resulted in a little more than one man per square 
foot, giving a weight of 147-4lb. per square foot, 
Prof. Kernot concludes, a dense crowd of well- 
grown men is proved, by his own and Mr. 
Stoney’s experiments, to weigh from 140Ib. to 
1501b. per square foot. 


— = 


“HARD SILVER” PLATING. 


HE ‘‘Arcas’’ process of plating with an 
alloy of silver and cadmium is especially 
adapted for the fittings of halls, churches, &c., 
as it does not tarnish so readily as either pure 
silver or electro-plate, and is easily cleaned by 
merely wiping over with a damp cloth, and 
rubbing slightly with a dry leather, none of the 
polishing powders being required. Its first cost 
is less than nickel or silver plating, and as it 
lasts much longer it is consequently cheaper to 
the extent of about 30 per cent. during its life, 
though only about 10 per cent. at first. It is 
harder than ordinary plating, but not so hard as 
nickel ; it is, however, more durable, and holds 
with great tenacity to iron and pewter, as well 
as to the ordinary’metals. In places where much 
gas is used, or the ornamental metal work is 
exposed, it is a great advantage for the ‘‘ Arcas”’ 
metal that it is so easily cleaned and polished, 
while its colour is equal to that of pure silver. 
The works of the company are at 80-81, Turn- 
mill-street, near Farringdon-road Station, and 
specimens there shown will give an idea of the 
great variety of work for which the process is” 
suitable. It is the best plating for lavatory 
fittings, for all work exposed to the atmosphere, 
and is extensively used for electric-light fittings, 
bells, &c. 


————o— 9 —___ 
CHIPS, 


An advertisement in the daily press announces 
that Mr. Fothergill Watson, of Mapperley-road, 
Nottingham, architect, has assumed and adopted the 
name of Watson Fothergill. 


A brass tablet, placed on a slab of black marble, 
has been erected in the chancel of Bishopthorpe 
Church, York, as a memorial of the late Archbishop 
Thomson. The inscription is surrounded by a 
border, and surmounted by a shield, combining the 
arms of the late Dr. Thomson and those of the see 
of York. 


The Royal English Opera House, built from Mr. 
T.E.Collcutt’s designs two years since, was reopened 
as the Palace Theatre on Saturday. The interior 
has been rearranged and gorgeously decorated at a 
lavish expenditure, while the exits and corridors 
have been improved. Mr. Walter Emden, M.S.A., 
was the architect for the alterations. 
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+44 
THE LEANING TOWER OF SARAGOSSA. 


“*La Torre Nueva,’’ as it was locally known, 
was one of the largest of the class of brick 
towers of Spanish workmanship but of Moorish 
character extant, and perhaps one of the most 
beautiful. It stood in the Plaza San Felipe, and 
two dates referring to its erection are mentioned 
—1497 and 1504—possibly its earliest foundation 
and final completion, although to an eye un- 
familiar with this particular class of work an 
earlier date would at once suggest itself, for the 
whole of the detail is of the most simple character 
and design. Some few years ago a high, almost 
gaunt, timber roof or spire was removed, with a 
view to lighten the top structure; and a huge, 
finely cast bell, at least 6ft. in diameter, was 
destined to a similar fate; but, owing to its 
great bulk, the removal was not then effected. 
The tower, which leaned nearly 10ft. out of the 
perpendicular, was 70 métres high (230ft.), and 
an octagon of 42ft. at the base, external dimen- 
sion. For the first two stages the walls were, 
on the side to which it leaned—that is, the 
south, 18ft., but on the north only 12ft.; the 
extra thickness on the south was added in 1860, 
when the tower was generally overhauled. The 
central stairway in these two stages is 12ft. 
diameter, but less than 4ft. stair ; above this level 
the staircase was built in the thickness of the 
tower walls, the central portion being carried up 
a closed well with 2ft. walls. The external walls 
at this point were 5ft., decreasing to 3ft. at the 


- top. The destruction was confirmed in May of the 


present year, and operations were to commence in 
June, though, I believe, nothing was really done 
until three months later, and it is now doubtful 
ifa single brick (which, by the way, were 1 >in. 
by 13in.) could now be found.—Heser Rumer. 


OLD BABLAKE AND BOND'S HOSPITALS, COVENTRY. 


Turse sketches, by Mr. G. R. Webster, are 
taken from his recently issued ‘‘ Coventry Port- 
folio,’’* which comprises a book of 31 drawings 
of picturesque antiquities in that historic city. 
The experiences of the author, who acted as clerk 
of the works under Mr. J, O. Scott during the 
restoration of St. Michael’s steeple, has enabled 
him to give some interesting details, and he 
shows the great tower during restoration and 
after. The sketches which we have chosen may 
be taken as fair samples of Mr. Webster’s studies, 
which have had evidently no mean share of his 
care and personal interest in the work. Bond’s 
Hospital was built for ten men and one poor 
woman in 1506 by Thomas Bond, Mayor of 


* The Coventry Portfolio, by G. R. Wepsrer, architect. 
Londe-- 9 A, Beckett, 111, Kingsland-road, N. 


Coventry, in 1497. The front of the building, 
which forms the north side of a quadrangle, is 
120ft. in length. It was restored in 1820 very 
poorly, and has been altered since. The old 
Bablake Hospital forms the east side of the 
above-named quadrangle, and it was erected 
about the same time. The upper story over the 
cloister was originally an open gallery. Ford’s 


¢| Hospital, in a similar style, is the most cele- 


brated of the series at Coventry. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


WE contiaue this week our illustrations of this 
church, of which Mr. Arthur Cawston is the 
architect. We have yet another sheet of details 
to publish, which will appear in an early number. 


HOUSE NEAR ALFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tuts residence is to be erected on a site between. 


Alford and Sutton-on-Sea. The stone will be 
from the Ancaster quarries. The half-timber 
work will be teak framing with rough-cast panels. 
The woodwork will be finished with Stockholm 
tar. The roofs throughout will be tiled with 
Broseley brindled tiles, and the walls of servants’ 
department and stables on first floor will be hung 
with similar red tiles. The interior of the hall 
will be panelled with oak, and the principal stair- 
case will be also of that wood. The bay pro- 
jecting from the side of the central portion of 
building above the hall will contain a staircase 
leading to the rooms in the roof. Mr. Horace 
C. Frasi is the architect. Both of the drawings 
shown on this sheet were exhibited at the R.A. 
this year. 
HOUSE AT BOURNE END. 


Turs house has recently been erected at Bourne 
End, near the river, as a summer residence for 
Mr. R: ©. Lehmann, who is well known in 
boating circles, The house is faced with red 
bricks, and the roof covered with dark tiles. 
Internally, all the finishings of the woodwork 
are of pitch-pine. The works have been carried 
out in a satisfactory manner under a contract by 
Mr, E. R. Palmer, of Beckenham, Kent, under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Alex. R. Sten- 
ning, F,R.I.B.A., 121, Cannon-street, E.C. 


JAPANESE STENCIL DESIGNS. 
(For full description, see page 835.) 


WOODEN MEMORIALS AT HAMMERIEST (FINLAND). 


Hammerrest is the centre of the cod-liver oil 
trade. It is built entirely of wood, and hasa 
population of about 3,000 inhabitants. It has 
the reputation for being the most northerly town 
in the world (70° 41’ north lat.), and is reached 
after a sail of something over 200 miles north- 
east after crossing the Arctic Circle, which line 
of demarcation is somewhat north of the natural 
tunnel pierced through the Mountain-Isle of 
Torghatten. Hammerfest is situated at the end 
of a lovely bay, and upon one of the many 
islands that form, as it were, the outside defences 
for the Finnish mainland, and protect it from 
the encroachments of the ice-bound Arctic Ocean. 
In the summer time, for ten long and apparently 
endless weeks, the sun never sets; all that time it 
is perpetual day. At the present moment it is 
one continuous night there, a darkness of some- 
thing like 1,700 successive hours. The town is, 
however, well lit all the winter by electricity. 
Water power being plentiful in Scandinavia, the 
electric light is both popular and economical. 
The cemetery at Hammerfest stands upon 
high ground just outside the town, and 
commands, in summer time, a grand sea 
view. It consists of a square plot of some 
two or three acres, inclosed by a low massive 
wall, made, like a Derbyshire one, of loose pieces 
of rock. This wall is 4ft. through and 5it. high. 


In one corner there is a very rough mortuary } 


chapel, little better than a sexton’s tool- house. 
There are a few—a very few—simple granite 
memorials, and some ornamental iron crosses, 
none of them of any interest. It was the wooden 
memorials that struck me as particularly quaint, 
and worth a cornerin my pocketbook. To-day’s 
sheet of illustrations gives half a score of them 
just as I saw and drew them a few months ago. 
‘They are all made of deal and painted, the main 
colours being black and white, mainly the latter. 
Some, however, were picked out in goldand colour, 
with very good efiect. Many appeared to be 
nothing more or less than railway sleeper-like 
posts, stuck upright in the ground, painted white, 
and the name or initials of those lying below 


me of the carliest record of the rearing of any 
kind of sepulchral memorial in the world’s his- 
tory, the story of which may be found chronicled 
in the Book of Genesis. There we read:— 
‘‘Rachel died and was buried on the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, and Jacob set a 
pillar upon her grave, that is the pillar of 
Rachei’s grave until this day.’””—Harry Hens. 


GROUP OF FURNITURE FROM THE ‘f JULIA BOYD ’’ 
COLLECTION. 


Turs sheet illustrates some of the furniture 
recently disposed of by auction by Messrs. 
Davison and Son, of the Academy of Arts, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The Gardrobe, which is 5ft. 6in. 
long and 6ft. high, is treated in the upper part 
with three long panels gracefully carved, and 
with quaintly shaped heads, beneath which are 
three smaller oblong panels, also decorated. 
Beneath these is a substantial plinth containing 
three drawers. The upper part opens with a 
door on either side of centre panel. It sold for 
£9 15s, The Elbow Chair is richly but not 
deeply carved in the back, and the curved pedi- 
ment is fluted; £5 10s. was the price accepted 
for this piece of furniture. The Settle '(sold for 
£8 10s.), a simple but good piece, has a lift-up 
seat, the space under being utilised as a chest. 
The small circular Table (£3), with turned legs 
and fall-down flap, makes a pleasing addition 
to this group, which contains some typical ex- 
amples of Old Eaglish furniture, and, like most 
bygone work of this kind, all are executed in 
oak. The sale was largely attended and very 
successful, and realised £4,000. 


| Ln 


CHIPS. 


The final obsequies of the late Prof. Solomon 
Corrodi, who was styled the father of the water- 
colour landscape painters in Rome, took place on 
Saturday, the remains having been brought from 
Como, where M, Corrodi died suddenly in July last. 


An inquiry was held at the town hall, Barnsley, 
on Friday, in reference to the application of the 
town council for increased borrowing powers to the 
extent of £10,000 on waterworks account. Major- 
General C. Phipps Carey, R.E., one of the Com- 
missioners of the Local Government Board, con- 
ducted the inquiry, and evidence in support of the 
application was given by Mr. H. Horstfield, town 
clerk, and Mr, J. H. Taylor, borough surveyor. 


Colonel J. O. Hasted, R.E., held an inquiry on 
behalf of the Local Government Board at the 
Castleton local board offices, on Friday, into the 
application of the Castleton local board to borrow 
£22,000 for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
Mr. James Diggle, C.E., the engineer to the board, 
explained the scheme, which, he said, would pro- 
vide for the requirements of a population of 12,000, 
the present population being 5,700. 


The director of the National Gallery has pur- 
chased a picture, ‘‘La Jeune Dame au Clavecin,’’ 
by Jan Vermeer, of Delft. The picture formerly 
belonged to the French conncisseur Thoré (‘‘ W. 
Biirger’’), who first brought into notice that great 
Datch painter. 


Prof, Begas’s third model for the National monu- 
ment of the late Emperor William, which differs 
materially from the first and second, has received 
the Emperor’s assent. 


On Saturday, at Honiton, Sir John Keanaway, 
M.P., opened a new schoolroom for All Hallows 
School. The new building contains a memorial 
window to the late Bishop Mackarness, of Oxford, 
the work of Mr. Drake, of Exeter. 


The Gravesend school board have decided to 
have an open competition for designs for new 
scools to be built in Wrotham-road, and to accom- 
modate 700 children in three departments. The 
buildings are to be of one story only, and the 
maximum cost is £6,000. 


The authorities of University College, Bristol, 
have made arrangements for the delivery of a course 
of six Oxford extension lectures on ‘‘ Ths history 
and principles of architecture,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Weat, to take place after the Christmas vacation. 


St. James's Cathedral, Townsville, Queensland, 
has been dedicated by Bishop Barlow. The com- 
plete design will cost £30,000. The only part now 
completed consists of the apse, chancel, and transept, 
the cost of which has been nearly £9,000. The 
architect is Mr. A, Blacket, of Sydney. 


In the returns of attendances at the meetings of 
the City Court of Common Council, the lowest place 
a9 regards a corporator’s suit and service is taken by 
Mr. Edward Blakeney I’Anson, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 
(son of a recent president of the Institute), who is 
credited with having attended twice only and with 


painted or carved upon them. These reminded | having taken part in no division. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N the old days of Millbank Prison there was 
doubtless a goodly company of housebreakers, 
and in the closing days of the grim and ghastly 
old Penitentiary we find men of similar denomina- 
tion gathering round. Only the difference between 
the two classes of housebreakers is rather marked. 
On the one hand we have the burglar fraternity, 
and on the other the professional ‘* housebreaker ” 
who contracts to take down old premises for or 
under the value of the materials therein. Round 
Millbank gathered these latter last Tuesday, and 
competed for the grimy remains of the building. 
That portion of the prison put up to auction as a 
heap of old building materials realised in all 
some £630. Among the ‘‘lots” were the slates 
on the roof of laundry, No. 1 Pentagon, £19 10s. ; 
the whole of the brickwork, stone coping, and 
sills of the kitchen, oakum shed and shaft, £41, 
and so on, the prices seeming very fair consider- 
ing that carting away has to be done, and that 
the ‘‘ housebreaker” speculating in old materials 
is not in the position of the contractor who finds 
himself with old premises on the site of new 
works and materials thus ready to hand, 


The value of the ss. Hider in public auction, 
after its wrecking on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight, is £8,000. The ship cost £100,000. As 
a sea- going vessel the Hider is evidently useless, 
else the purchasers have secured an extraordinary 
bargain. siete 


The Chairman of the Peninsular and: Oriental 
Steamship Company described, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Management, the loss of the 
Bokhara as ‘tan act of God.’’ I thought that 
this old, meaningless phrase, good enough in 
darker ages, had long ago become obsolete. It 
is a nice, comfortable thing for the chairman of 
a steamship company, which has lost a vessel 
and, with the vessel, many human lives, to shift 
the responsibility on to God. Other persons 
might like to know a little about the condition of 
the skylights over the engine-room, &c., and 
why they were not so built and so protected as to 
be proof against giving way under any weight 
of water that can come aboard a ship sailing on 
the surface of the ocean, during even a Chinese 
typhoon. Blessings and fortunate occurrences 
people seem willing enough to refer to their own 
intelligence and foresight, while an accident, the 
result of human bungling, they would disown, 
and style, forsooth, “an act of God’’! 


The Labour Bureaux of Paris are institutions 
that deserve imitation in this city, and are 
especially apropos during the time of distress 
from want of employment. 
Paris are maintained for the outlay of under a 
thousand ayear, Employersare found to readily 
revert to the bureaux, and a large proportion of 
applications for work are satisfactorily dealt with. 
It only that such a system facilitates the dis- 
tinction of the really poor, unfortunate, and 
deserving from the professional vagrant and 
loafer who neyer intends to do a stroke more 
work than he can help, it is a beneficial one. 


In the matter of construction of the Blackwall 
Tunnel, the County Council’s Bridges Committee 
had come to the conclusion that the advice of Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Mr. Greathead should be 
followed. The Council, however, have decided 
to appoint a special committee to consider the 
matter. What are the recommendations of the 
two eminent engineers consulted by the Council 
is not stated. 


Tuesday’s meeting of the Council was decidedly 
stormy, and the rational party displayed a bold 
front in the matter of wages and municipal 
building. Sir John Lubbock’s remarks on these 
matters I would commend to the notice of readers. 
Said Sir John: ‘‘If the Council could not super- 
vise the work, still less could they do it them- 
selves; like Rehoboam of old, who rejected the 
counsel of old men for that of youth, the London 
ratepayers would pay dearly for the ‘young’ 
ideas of its County Council.’? Sir John further 
thought that they would make a great mistake in 
undertaking a gigantic building business, when 
they had questions to solve of the gravest im- 
portance, and which would tax, not to say 
overtax, their utmost energies, As to the pro- 
posal to pay any wages which any London trade- 
union chose to fix, this is, as Sir John Lubbock 
said, indeed absurd. 


See 


Trade under such condi- } 


tions would soon dwindle away into something 
vastly worse than even its present stagnant con- 
dition. The fair-wage movement is a blessed 
movement; but there is just the danger of its 
proving a curse to the recipients of wages 
generally. 


Mr. John Lobb’s letter in Wednesday’s Times 
should have been noticed, dealing, asit did, with 
the past building of board schools and the cost of 
school-building in the past. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company propose 
further improvements at Lowestoft—probably in 
connection with the fishing industry. What is 
Yarmouth doing? I am told that the new 
harbour at Lowestoft is a much easier place for 
boats to enter in rough weather than the narrow 
river mouth at Gorleston. When the originator 
of the idea ofa harbour at Lowestoft first brought 
forward the idea, it was at Yarmouth that he 
proposed to place the harbour. The Yarmouth 
townsmen, however, would hear of no alteration 
to existing arrangements; consequently, the 
harbour was built at Lowestoft. Since then the 
fishing trade at Lowestoft has developed, to the 
injury, necessarily, of thatat Yarmouth. When 
will the Yarmouth Corporation awaken to a sense 
of the requirements of theday ? As a well-wisher 
of success to the old town, I draw attention to 
this matter of the harbour that was proposed for 
Yarmouth and built at Lowestoft. Is there no 
improvement that Yarmouth can effect in its 
harbour accommodation? Ifthere is, it is surely 
a duty of the Corporation to seek means of 
carrying it into execution. 


Since writing the above I notice it stated in 
the report of the meeting referred to that the 
Lowestoft estimates are for the better accommoda- 
tion of trawl-fishing, at a cost of £10,000, and 
alterations to the swing-bridge bringing the 
total cost up to £22,000. 


Campanologists will have noticed the deplorable 
accident in the bell-chamber of the parish church 
at Presteign, Radnorshire, whereby a young man 
named George Vaughan lost his life. On Sunday 
evening the bells had been rung and left ‘ set.’’ 
On Monday afternoon Vaughan repaired to the 
bell-chamber to make some necessary alteration 
to the gear, and it is supposed that in the course 
of his work he dislodged one of the bells, causing 
if to swing over, and that, to save himself, he 
had clutched the wheel of another, and caused it 
to fall also. One of.the bells had evidently 
struck him on the head, killing him instantly, 
his body being found astride a beam among the 

ells. 


Eleven bureaux in hall 


It isto be hoped that the Hilly Fields, near 
Deptford, will be secured as an open space. The 
ground will be a great boon to residents in the 
neighbourhood, Gorn. 
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Two new bells have just been cast by Messrs. 
Mears and Stainbank, of London, to ba hung in the 
tower of Winchester Cathedral, raising the peal from 
eigut to ten. The new bells will be the trebles of 
the peal, and respectively weigh 784lb. and 628lb. 


Two well-known Liverpool city churches will 
soon disappear—St, Andrew’s, Renshaw-street, and 
St. Barnabas’s, Rodney-street. The demolition will 
take place early in the New Year. The Liverpool 
city council are also taking steps for the removal of 
two other city churches—St. George’s, at the to 
end of .Lord-strest, and St. John’s, adjoining Si. 
George’s Hall. 


The certificates awarded by the examiners for the 
winter term in the Crystal Palace School of Prac- 
tical Engineering are to be distributed to-morrow 
(Saturday) by Mr. W. H. White, F.R.S., the 
Assistant Controller and Director of Naval Con- 
structions of the Admiralty. 


A new retort-house and other buildings have just 
been added to the gasworks at the Pleck, for the 
Walsall town council. The contractors were Mr. 
T, Tildesley, of Willenhall, and Messrs. Rubery and 
Co., of Darlaston. 


Archdeacon Palmes, of York, preached on Friday 
in the parish church at the village of North Dalton, 
eight miles from Driffield, the occasion being the 
unveiling of a new east window in three lights. The 
window is from designs by Mr. E. Burne-Jones, 
A.R.A., supplied by Mr. William Morris, of Merton 
Abbey Works, Surrey, and fixed by Mz, Stabler, 
Driffield, art decorator, 


P| facing the west. 


OBITUARY. 


HE death is announced from Boston, U.S.A., 

of Professor Eugéne Létang, who, for the 

past twenty years, has been the head and director 
of the Architectural Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. M. Létang 
had been connected with the department almost 
from its foundation, and had contributed ina 
very great degree to its success. Hugéne Létang, 
who was only fifty years of age, was born in the 
department of Niévre, France, and was educated 
as an architect under M. Vaudemer, At the 
School of Fine Arts he was particularly success- 
ful, carrying off four medals and winning a high 
reputation for solid attainment, interrupting 
his work to aid in the defence of his country 
during the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1. 
Soon after finishing his course at the Beaux-Arts, 
he was induced by Professor Ware to take charge 
of the instruction in architectural design in the 
Institute of Technology in Boston, Mass., and 
from that time, until a few weeks before his 
death, he was untiring in his efforts for the 
school, He was a firm believer in, and an 
ardent advocate of, classicalism, simplicity, and 
careful proportionment. Outside of his school, 
Professor Létang was known to comparatively 
few persons. He leaves a widow, but no children. 


Mr. Abraham Smith, builder and contractor, 
Castle-street, Farnham, Surrey, died suddenly on 
Tuesday week. For six years he had been a 
member of the Local Board of Farnham, and was 
also a sergeant in the local volunteer corps, of 
which he was an old member. 


The sudden death is also announced of Mr. 
Richard Kelly, builder, of Mexborough, near 
Doncaster. Mr. Kelly, who was in his fifty- 
third year, had carried out many important con- 
tracts in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, 
Swinton, and Mexborough. 


ARCHITECTURAL & AROH MOLOGIOCOAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Socrery or Arcutrzcrs (In- 
CORPORATED).—A general meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening last at 36, George-street, at 
which Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A., was 
elected a Fellow, and Mr. Bernard H. Brameld 
an Associate. The third sessional paper was read 
by Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., entitled 
‘“A Few Notes.’’ A great variety of matters 
important to architects were referred to, includ- 
ing education, practice, competitions, &c., with 
much useful advice to the junior members. An 
interesting discussion of the paper was followed 
by a vote of thanks to the author. : 


Surveyors’ Instirution.—We are informed 
that 251 candidates have entered their names for 
the approaching examinations. Of this number 
71 are candidates for the studentship, 133 for the 
Associateship, and 47 for the Fellowship, repre- 
senting in the aggregate an increase of nearly 
25 per cent. on the numbers of any previous year. 


‘ 
ARCH ZX OLOGICAL. 
RomAN REMAINS AT SWAFFHAM Prion. — 


Extensive remains of Roman buildings have 
been found at Swaffham Prior, between Cam- 
bridge and Mildenhali. During the last three 
weeks there have been unearthed the foundation 
walls of one or two rooms, including a small 
hypocaust, with its firing door, and a consider- 
able length of boundary wall towards the south. 
The room had a small apse of the usual kind 
A similar apse occurs in the 
longer southern wall, and at two points within 
the walls there remain portions of a paving of 
ordinary terracotta tesselle. Up to the present 
nothing has been found to give any clue to the 
date of the building, whether early or late in the 
Roman occupation; but there are records of the 
discovery of coins in the immediate neighbour- 
bourhood dating possibly as early as 210 a.p. 
There is the usual abundance of broken pottery, 
fragments of flue-tiles, glass, and roof-tiles, and 
bones of oxen. The excavations are being con- 
ducted under the direction of Professor Hughes. 


—_— OO OE 7 


At the annual meeting of the Maidstone School 
of Art, held on Friday evening, it was announced 
that the corporation of that town had, after com- 
petition, selected the design of Messrs. Rack and 
Smith (both former students of the school) for the 
erection of a new school of science and art, to be 
built on the Museum grounds in St. Faith-stréet, 
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Aston.—The foundation-stone of a new tech- 
nical school was laid on Friday. The building 
will have a frontage of 98ft. to Whitehead-road 
and of 90ft. to Ettington-road, and consist of 
three stories, with chief entrance at the angle. 
The accommodation of the basement will com- 
prise a modelling-room, with recess for casting ; 
engineering classroom, with engine-house and 
electric-lighting appliances adjoining; metal- 
lurgical classroom; plumbing workshop; laundry, 
having washhouse, drying-closet, and ironing- 
room; spare classroom, heating vault, stores, &c. 
The ground floor is to have a lecture-room, two 
rooms for elementary art, secretary’s and curator's 
rooms, teachers’ rooms, and four classrooms. 
On the upper floor is to be a chemical laboratory 
for 40 students, with preparation room, balance- 
room, teachers’ room, and stores adjoining, a 
lecture-room, and also art classrooms. On each 
floor lavatory accommodation will be provided. 
At the rear of the premises a separate one-story 
building is to be provided for carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work, and this will accommodate 60 
students. ‘The buildings will be warmed by low- 
pressure hot-water pipes, and electric light will 
be provided throughout, The style adopted is 
English Renaissance, with large windows. The 
main entrance block and the gables at the ends 
of the fagades will be somewhat elaborated to 
give emphasis to the leading features of the 
design, but the whole of the building is to be 
solidly and substantially treated. The eleva- 
tions are to be faced with pressed Stourbridge 
bricks, relieved with stone and terracotta. The 
amount of the contract is £5,545 ; the contractor 
is Mr. F. N. Stephens, Park-road, Aston, and 
the architect Mr. George H. Cox, of 28, Temple- 
street, Birmingham. 


_Batizy. — The new public baths, the tech- 
nical school, and the girls’ higher grade school at 
Batley, are now all nearing completion. The 
new public baths, which have their frontage to 
Cambridge-street, are 134ft. by 126ft. The 
greater portion of the building is only one story 
high. There will be two swimming-baths. The 
first-class one will be 63ft. by 25ft. The second- 
class will be 75ft. by 30ft., and will have a 
spectators’ gallery. Both these baths will be 
lined with glazed bricks. Twenty slipper baths 
- are also to be provided. The architect is Mr. 
Walter Hanstock, Batley.—The new technical 
school stands within a short distance of the baths. 
The main entrance is in Cambridge-street. The 
chemical laboratory is being fitted up on the 
ground floor. On the first floor is a lecture-hall 
capable of accommodating 100 students. <A 
spacious room will be used asa workshop. There 
will also be a number of class-rooms.— The 
location of the girls’ higher grade school is Field 
Head, A similar school for boys will be provided 
hereafter by erecting a duplicate of the present 
structure. The style is Renaissance. In the 
centre isan assembly-room 40ft. by 30ft., with 
class-rooms on each side of it. At one end of 
the large room isagallery. Mr. H. B. Buckley, 
architect, of Leeds and Batley, prepared the 
plans for the technical and higher grade schools, 
which were both illustrated in our issue of 
Jan. 15, 1892. The next public building erected 
in Batley will probably be a Town Hall. The 
present Town Hall is not adapted to its purposes. 
it was erected by a company, and some time ago 
it was taken over by the Corporation, which now 
uses the small rooms for municipal offices, while 
the large hall serves as a council chamber. 


Lzrps. — Blenheim Chapel, in Woodhouse- 
lane, Leeds, which has been undergoing ex- 
tension and improvement for some months, was 
formally reopened on the lst inst. The altera- 
tions consist in the extension of the chapel in 
length the width of one bay, and an increase of 
100 to the sitting accommodation; while the 
whole of the gallery has been reseated and 
cushioned, and made equal to the seats on the 
ground floor. Special attention has also been 
paid to the heating and ventilating, the old hot- 
air apparatus having been taken out, the chapel 
and the whole of the premises being now heated 
with hot-water pipes, which have been laid by 
Messrs. Heaps and Oo., of Huddersfield. Ventila- 
tion is secured by means of fresh-air inlets and 
by extracting the foul air by means of a ven- 
tilating shaft taken up the tower. The greatest 
improvements which have been made to the 
chapel are the entrances. A tower with a broach 


spire has been erected on the corner of Blackman- 
lane. A porch the full width of the chapel, and 
an inner lobby 8ft. wide have been built on the 
chief facade. Wide stone staircases lead up to 
the galleries. The contractors were—Messrs, 
Nettleton and Sons, masons; Messrs. J. H. 
Atkinson and Son, joiners; Messrs. W. and C. 
Barrand, plumbers; Messrs. Atkinson and Son, 
slaters ; Mr. Thomas Moore, plasterer; and Mr, 
C. Fenton, painting and decorating. Mr. W. A. 
Hobson, of Leeds, was the architect. 


Liverroot.—The new Victoria Building of 
Liverpool University College was opened by 
Earl Spencer on Tuesday. The western wing of 
the building contains the Tate library. A 
feature of the southern elevation is the Jubilee 
Tower, the clock and bells in which have been 
given by Mr. Hartley. In the east end of the 
building, on the upper floor, a semicircular 
theatre, with raised seats, has been constructed. 
The great hall, a chamber two stories in height, 
is 68ft. by 30ft. East of the hall, in the portion 
of the building placed under the large theatre, 
are the students’ common-room and reading- 
room. The first floor contains classrooms (the 
largest of which is 43ft. by 22ft.), and one or two 
professors’ rooms. Over the archway is a 
reading-room, connected with the senate cham- 
ber, which latter is 27ft. square. On this floor 
the ladies have a common-room and a reading- 
room. On the second floor the theatre and the 
library are situate, and the third floor is mostly 
occupied by the upper part of the library and the 
lecture theatre. The statue of Mr, Christopher 
Bushell, executed a few years ago by Mr. Bruce 
Joy, and placed in the great hall of the Free 
Public Library, William Brown-street, has just 
been removed to the new building. The building 
is fireproof throughout, the floors being of 
concrete, on an iron framework, supplied by 
Messrs. Handyside and Co. The cost has been 
£60,000. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Brown and Backhouse, and the whole of the 
works have been carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Battye. Messrs. A. Waterhouse 
and Son are the architects, the design having 
been prepared by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., in 
1888. 


KericHiry.—At a special meeting of the 
Keighley Town Council, held-on Friday night, 
it was decided, after a long discussion, ‘‘ That 
atemporary hospital for.infectious diseases be 
erected on the site of the proposed hospital at 
Woodhouse at, an estimated cost of £650, and 
that Messrs. Judson and Moore, the architects, 
be instructed to proceed with the necessary work 
with all possible speed.” ‘The mayor explained 
that the temporary hospital would be of corru- 
gated iron, lined with boards, with an accom- 
modation for twelve beds. The cost of this 
would be £650. There would also be an outlay 
of £125 for road-making and drainage; but this 
would form part of the permanent scheme, for 
which Messrs, Judson and Moore’s designs were 
adopted in competition two months since, 


MAncHESTER CATHEDRAL. — The new pulpit 
in the nave of this cathedral has been formally 
presented by Mr. Chancellor Christie, The 
general design is Perpendicular, in harmony with 
the building. The pulpit stands on a substantial 
granite plinth, which supports the main shaft of 
alabaster and eight pillars of Victoria red marble. 
The capitals of the columnsare of white alabaster, 
decorated with foliage and miniature heads. The 
pulpit itself is entirely composed of variegated 
alabaster, a cream-like white prevailing. The 
angles are filled in with six alabaster statuettes 
representing the Saviour and Apostles. Above the 
heads of the statuettes are carved canopies; while 
the cornice is finished with battlements. The 
staircase of nine steps, of York Greenmoor stone, 
is of variegated alabaster, filled with tracery work. 
At the termination of the hood-moulds are heads 
of different designs. At the foot of the staircase 
pedestals are placed, on which are angels, one 
bearing the coat-of-arms of Mr. Chancellor 
Christie, the other the coat-of-arms of the diocese 
of Manchester. The work has been executed 
under the direction of the cathedral architect, 
Mr. Crowther, by Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, of 
Manchester and London. One of the last 
important works of the Cathedral restora- 
tion—the erection of the new south porch 
and baptistery—is now practically completed. 
The porch is faced externally with Darley Dale 
stone, from the Derbyshire quarries of the 
late Sir Joseph Whitworth; and with Carlisle 
stone inside. The design is in accordance with 


the general architecture of the cathedral. The 
adjoining new baptistery is quite a new feature 
in the church, the baptistery hitherto having 
been at the north-west end of the nave. In the 
interior of this baptistery, now just on the point 
of completion, the pavement immediately 
surrounding the font is of Roman mosaic. At 
the four angles are panels, representing the Four 
Evangelists, with the text ‘‘ Baptising them in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Outside this panel the baptistery 
is paved with dove, red, black, and white marble. 
The font, which formerly stood near the north 
entrance to the nave, has been removed to the 
new baptistery. It may be here mentioned that 
this font was dedicated about 40 years ago. The 
carved oak cover over the font was presented to 
the cathedral 45 years since as a memorial of the 
late Mr. George Lings, many years comptroller 
and father of the present comptroller. The 
marble pavement, mosaics, &c., in the baptistery 
have been executed by Messrs. J. and H. Patte- 
son, Marble Works, Manchester. This firm has 
also executed the marble and mosaic flooring 
throughout the building. The masonry of both 
porch and baptistery has been executed by 
Messrs. John Nicholl and Son, of Rochdale ; and 
the whole has been carried out under the direc- 
tions of the cathedral architect, Mr. J. S. 
Crowther. The total cost of these two works 
has been £5,100, the porch having cost £2,600, 
and the baptistery £2,500, 


NEWCASTLE-uUpPON-TynE. — The foundation- 
stone of the further extension of the Durham 
College of Science was laid on the 5th inst. by 
the Earl of Durham. The portion now in course 
of erection will about equal in bulk the portion 
first erected about five years ago. In the centre 
is the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Tower, which 
forms the permanent and only memorial of the 
Jubilee Exhibition. It is built from the surplus 
of the Jubilee Exhibition, and comprises a gate- 
way surrounded by four octagonal turrets, each 
95ft. in height, and surmounted by ornamental 
ironwork. ‘The turrets are to be made to serve 
respectively for (1) chimney, (2) ventilating shaft, 
(3) experimental tower with a mercury column 
100ft. high for testing gauges, and (4) coal-hoist 
and staircase. On one side of the gateway, on 
the ground floor, are the following :—Metal- 
lurgical laboratory and balance room, with 
furnaces adjoining the chimney shaft; engine 
and dynamo room, 40ft. long, 35ft. wide, and 
21ft. high. Here, also, is the George Stephen- 
son engineering laboratory — an apartment 
123ft. long and 35ft. wide, with an annexe 
measuring about 90ft. by 10ft. This will con- 
tain a 100-ton testing machine, experimental 
marine engines, oil-testing machine, bar- 
testing machine, cement - testing machine, 
hydraulic and other dynamometers. On the 
first floor are—lecture-room, 35ft. square, build- 
ing construction, &c.; lecture-room, 40ft. by 
35ft., for engineering and naval architecture ; 
engineers’ drawing office and model-room, 123ft. 
by 35ft. The second floor will comprise the 
following rooms :—Life classroom, adjoining the 
art masters’ room; art lecture-room, 40ft. oF 
35ft. ; and suite of art galleries, all provided wit 
roof lights on the north side for the whole 
length, and measuring 123ft. by 33ft., witha 
clear height of 20ft. in the centre, The archi- 
tects have been the late R. J. Johnson, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Frank W. Rich. 


Oxrorp.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., has 
made a report to the members of Convoca- 
tion on the condition of the tower and spire of 
St. Mary’s Church. The tower and spire, which 
date from the 14th century, were repaired and 
restored about 40 years ago by Mr. Buckler. The 
material employed was Taynton stone, which has 
gone to complete ruin in all exposed parts, while 
the masonry of the spire itself, which dates from 
the time of the Edwards, is still in good condi- 
tion. But the ruin of our modern work is also 
in part due to a false economy in construction— 
that is, in the way in which the stone was cut 
and bedded. Among other parts it will be 
necessary, in Mr. Jackson’s opinion, to replace 
the statues, which, though extensively patched, 
are still valuable as fine examples of 14th century 
English sculpture. The material Mr. Jackson 
recommends as most to be relied on (Portland 
stone not being suitable to a Gothic building) is 
the hardest beds of Clipsham. The cost of the 
repairs to the tower and pinnacles round the 
spire he estimates at £8,732, the erection and 
maintenance of the scaffolding alone costing 


peers 


£800. Besides this, the repair of the nave, 
parapets, and pinnacles is estimated at an addi- 
tional £1,200. 


Satrorp.—At the last meeting of the town 
council, Alderman Dickins, chairman of the 
health committee, moved the approval of plans 
prepared by Mr. Corbett, the borough engineer, 
for the erection of two blocks of four-story 
artisans’ dwellings in flats on ground bounded by 
Queen-street, Starkey-street, Rolla-street, and 
Collier-street, and that the town clerk be 
instructed to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £10,000 for the 
erection of the houses. He stated that the plans 
had been copied in great measure from the de- 
signs adopted by the London County Council, it 
being thought desirable that they should begin 
with some buildings on that principle by way of 
experiment. One objection taken to the plans 
was that they included so many single rooms and 
80 few double rooms, but the reason was to keep 
the rents down, as the intended tenants would 
not pay more than 2s. 4d. a week. The inspector 
of the Local Government Board had declared 
that the plans were the most admirable he had 
yet seen. In the course of a short discussion, 
strong opposition was offered to the plans, Mr. 
Harrison declaring that houses erected according 
to such plans would be more insanitary than 
those that were being pulled down. Ultimately 
the resolution was withdrawn, and a committee 
was appointed to confer with the health com- 
mittee with a view to the improvement of the 
plans. 


Sournwark.—The Royal South London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, built from the designs of Mr. 
Keith D. Young, F.R.I.B.A., was opened by the 
Duke of York yesterday (Thursday). It is four 
stories in height, and is built of brickwork, It 
contains in the basement a waiting-room for out- 
patients. On the ground floor are two consulting 
rooms, each with bandage, ophthalmoscopic, and 
consulting room attached. There are also on 
this floor a dispensing room and secretary’s and 
officials’ room. On the first floor are the sur- 
geon’s and matron’s apartment, and on the two 
floors above beds for patients, with kitchen, &c., 
on the top floor. The floors are made of iron 
and concrete, and the whole of the fittings are of 
teak wood, which is rendered non-inflammable, 
Ample provision is made in the event of an out- 
break of fire. The building is entirely warmed 
by hot water and lighted by electricity. There 
is not in the building an angle or projecting ledge 
which could harbour dust or injure a blind or 
semi-blind patient. The external red facing 
bricks were supplied by Messrs. Lawrence, of 
Bracknell, the stocks by Messrs, Smead and 
Dean, of Sittingbourne, the moulded red bricks 
by Mr. J. Brown, of Braintree, and the glazed 
bricks (used internally, by Messrs. Joseph Cliff 
and Sons. The terracotta was specially modelled 
to the architect’s design by Messrs. Edwards, of 
Ruabon. The roof is laid with Claridge’s 
asphalte, and the fireproof floors are by Messrs. 
Lindsay and Co. of Paddington, and the lifts are 


by Messrs. Archibald Smith and Stevens, Mr. |1 


W. Downs was the general contractor, 


Wetzrcx Anpry.—The new private chapel at 
Welbeck Abbey, which has been constructed in 
part of a spacious apartment latterly known as 
the church library, and originally a riding school, 
has now been formally opened. The building, 
which is from the joint designs of the late Mr, 
John D. Sedding and his pupil and successor, Mr. 
H. Wilson, has been divided by a row of marble 
columns, supporting an alabaster cornice and en- 
tablature, into a nave of five bays and two aisles ; 
and the seating is arranged on the conventual 
system, two rows of canopied stalls running east 
and west in the aisles. The altar-piece is a silver 
electrotype from a plaster model depicting the 
Divine Message to the world. 
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At the Tadhoe works of the Weardale Iron Com- 
pany new slabbing p peste: the largest in the county, 
has just been put down. It has been designed by 
Mr. H. W. Hollis, the general mana er, and has a 
productive capacity of 1,000 tons wee ly. 


The new Parish Institute in connection with 
Christ Church, West Green, was opened by the 
Princess Christian on Wednesday, Dec. 7. The 
building is of simple oblong form, and is designed 
to be somewhat in keeping with the church. It 
seats nearly 900 people. The architect is Mr. 
Gonna Sate MSS F.R.I.B.A., of 6, 

ween Anne’s-gate, Westminster. Mr. S. 
has acted as eek of works, Bales 


Engineering Motes. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Crompton Locat Boarp Orrices.—Fifty-two 
sets of designs were received by the Crompton 
local board in an open competition for designs 
for new board offices. The first premium has 
been awarded to Mr. H. Cheetham, Oldham ; the 
second to Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
Manchester and Stockport; the third to Mr. 
John Johnson, A.R.1.B.A., Victoria - street, 
London. Mr. John Wild, architect, Oldham, 
acted as assessor. 


Lonpon Boarp Scoot at Bromitey.—At the 
last meeting of the London School Board, the 
works committee submitted a report on the con- 
ditions for the competition proposed to be insti- 
tuted for a school to be built in Priory-road, 
Bromley. The committee propose to adopt the 
R.I.B.A. suggestions for the competition, omit- 
ting, however, 4 and c of section 5, and sections 
10 and 11. An assessor (the President of the 
Institute for the time being, or such person as he 
may nominate) will be appointed to advise the 
committee, and draw up the terms and condi- 
tions. The competition is to be for a school for 
800 children, showing means of enlargement to 
accommodate 1,200 and 1,600 children, with all 
necessary class-rooms, staircases, cloak-rooms, 
and lavatories, and three halls; also alternative 
plans showing arrangement of one hall for the 
three departments, subject to, and in conformity 
with, the rules and regulations of the Education 
Department. The designs are to be accompanied 
by general specifications and reports showing 
system to be recommended for heating, ventila- 
tion, and drainage; also estimate of probable 
cost. Three premiums of- £150, £100, and £50 
will be awarded in the discretion of the assessor, 
and the whole of the plans will be publicly ex- 
hibited after the assessor shall have made his 
award, and before the same shall haye been 
opened. The committee further stated that it is 
proposed to place in the hands of each competing 
architect a copy of the standard specification 
which was prepared by Mr. Ewan Christian and 
Mr. Rickman (who acted as professional advisers 
to the special committee in 1888); it being 
understood, however, that each architect will be 
at liberty to adapt it to his own requirements, 
he being held solely responsible for the drafting 
of the specification. Further, that if a set of ~ 
plans be adopted by the Board, it is proposed 
that the architect should be paid the usual pro- 
fessional commission of 5 per cent. on the cost of 
the building ; and that the work should be carried 
out entirely under the direction of the architect 
selected, and not under the superintendence of 
the architect or assistant architect of the board, 
and that a clerk of works to supervise the carry- 
ing out of the work will be appointed, and paid 
direct by the Board. The committee also re- 
ported that, in addition to the premiums pro- 
posed to be awarded, an expenditure, which will 
probably not exceed £200, will be required for 
the payment of the assessor who may be ap- 
pointed to advise the committee upon the com- 
petitive designs, and for other expenses. : 


WatLsaLLt.—We hear that the mottoes which 
have received the approval of the assessor for the 
Town Hall at Walsall are stated to be—Ist, 
‘‘Bruin” ; 2nd, ‘Straight and True’’; 3rd,. 
a9 W.”’ a 

WALTHAMSTOW.—We understand Mr. Wm. 
Landless, architect, Leeds, has been appointed: 
assessor in a limited competition for an industrial 
school at Walthamstow. 


i 


Caste Tramway ror SrreatTHam.—Major 
Hutchinson, of the Board of Trade, made his 
formal inspection on Friday of the new cable 
tramway from Kennington Park to Streatham 
Hill, and it will probably be opened next week. 
Mr. Colam is the engineer, and Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr, and Co. are the contractors. The engine- 
room, boiler-house, car sheds, and offices are 
placed at the top of Streatham Hill. The cable 
system is applied to the Brixton and Streatham 
line of tramways from Kennington Church to 
the terminus at Telford-avenue, Streatham, a 
distance of a little over three miles, the cars being 
driven from Kennington to the Bridges by horse 
traction as at present. The cars will be attached 
at Kennington to a specially-designed bogie car, 
which is provided with the arrangements for 
gripping the cable. 


Tue Vyrnwy Water Suppity ror Liysr- 
poot.—At a meeting of the Liverpool Engineer- 
ing Society held on Friday, Mr. G. F. Deacon, 
M.Inst.C.E., read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Sketch of 
the Vyrnwy Works.’? Mr. Johnson, president 
of the society, occupied the chair. Speaking of 
the Vyrnwy Lake, the lecturer said that the dam 
impounded the upper waters of the Vyrnwy toa 
maximum depth in ordinary weather of 84{ft. 
The contents of the lake were 12,131 million 
gallons from the level of the sill of the dam, 
about 825ft. above the sea, to the lowest level at 
which 40,000,000 gallons a day might be drawn 
for Liverpool. The lake was 43 miles in length 
and from one-fourth to five-eighths of a mile in 
width. The area that naturally drained into it 
was 18,000 acres; but the Liverpool Corporation 
was empowered to take the water from two other 
streams—the Avon Conway and Marchnant— 
which, when connected by tunnels with the lake, 
would increase the drainage area to more than 
22,000 acres. The compensation water to be 
given to the river averaged 13,500,000 gallons a 
day. Inaddition to this 13} millions, the lake 
would provide not less than 40 millions for the 
use of Liverpool in the most prolonged droughts. 
The first 18 miles of the Vyrnwy aqueduct passed 
over mountainous country, the hills being tun- 
nelled where necessary. From Oswestry for 
about 20 miles the line was kept as near as 
possible to the comparatively high land near the 
watershed between the Severn and the Dee. It 
then crossed the rivers Weaver and Mersey, and 
terminated at the Prescot Reservoir, nine miles 
from Liverpool. The total distance along the 
line of aqueduct from Lake Vyrnwy to the 
Liverpool Town-hall was 77 miles. To Prescot 
the length was 68 miles. The only work in- 
volving very serious difficulty and danger in the 
undertaking was the construction of an aqueduct 
under the River Mersey. As finally carried out, 
the tunnel was unique in respect of the combina- 
tion of its depth below the river, with the nature 
of the material passed through, which was hetero- 
geneous in the last degree, and was perfectly 
oose. 

OO 2 


CHIPS. 


At a dinner given to his employés last week, 
Mr. C. Brightman, builder, of Watford, was pre- 
sented by the men with a marble timepiece as a 
token of esteem. About 100 sat down to dinner. 


Interesting discoveries have been made by Prof. 
Botts, who, while excavating in the neighbourhood 
of Pompey’s Pillar, found a number of sarcophagi 
in the catacombs, and also remains of Christian 
dwellings. 


Colonel Ducat, one of the Local Government 
Board, inspectors, held an inquiry at the council 
house, Birmingham, on Friday in respect of an 
application by the city council for sanction to borrow 
£9,737 for the provision of branch libraries ; £5,500 
for the cleansing of the River Tame and the pay- 
ment of certain law costs; and £4,500 for the pur- 
chase of water rights, and the ssttlement of a claim of 
the Warwick and Birmingham Canal Company. 
Mr. " O. Smith, town clerk, explained the pro- 
posals. 


Mr, Nicholas Joyce, A.R.I.B.A., of Stafford, has 
been appointed a surveyor under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, for the diocese of Lichfield. 
The appointment is for a period of five years, dating 
from Jan. 1, 1893, 


The memorial at Kidderminster to the late Dr. 
T. L. Claughton, successively Bishop of Rochester 
and St. Alban’s, will take the form of a chancel 
screen in the old parish church, designed by Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A, 


The local board of Rugeley have decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to. 
borrow the sum of £5,750 for constructing works 
of water supply, from plans prepared by Mr, W. H. 
Radford, under whose directions the preliminary 
borings for water have been made. } 


Good progress is being made with the tower at 
Wembley Park, which is to be of steel throughout 
the total height of the metalwork being 1,150ft. se 
on a base 162ft. in height. The firm commissioned 
to construct the tower is that of Messrs. Heenan 
and Froude, of Manchester, and the contract for 
the steel required in the construction has 
placed with the Stockton Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society was held on Monday 
night, Mr. Campbell Douglas, F.R.I.B.A., presi=_ 
dent, in the chair, at which Mr, J. Lindsay Miller. 
secretary of the section, gave a paper entitled 
‘Notes on our Cathedral,’’ dealing with the sub- 
ject historically and architecturally, 
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Correspondence, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
To the Editor of the Burtpina News. 


Str,—I was glad to see in your last number 
an illustration of the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey, as it offers a subject for special 
study to the student. To my mind, this transept 
facade is the best specimen of Gothic in England. 
It is more stately, has more elements of interest, 
more variety of detail than any other. The 
finely-recessed doorways, the arches in front of 
windows, the arcade above them, the double 
flight of buttresses are all notable features. 
Large churches in England are lamentably de- 
ficient in height and miserably inferior in the 
size of their doorways compared with French 
examples. Westminster Abbey Church is re- 
markable in that, though in detail it is thoroughly 
English, yet was designed under French in- 
fluence, for in respect ef height and importance 
of the entrances it is superior to any other 
English church, though not to be compared with 
those abroad. Possibly the original west door- 
ways were superior to those of transept, features 
we might have gloried in, had not the Wren 
been robbing us. I should be heartily glad to 
see Wren’s towers put into Mr. Pearson’s hands 
for rectification. 

There is another particular in which a marked 
difference exists between English and French 
churches. All the French cathedrals have rows 
‘of chapels down the aisles. Now there is no 
example of this in England. This isa remark- 
able distinction, and it seems to me to show our 
independence of thought and relative freedom 
from superstition, though pictorially our build- 
ings suffer. It seems to be, however, a fact that 
superstition in this jin de siécle is growing upon 
us, and’ an illustration of objectionable Mario- 
latry is shown in this transept doorway, in the 
big figure of the woman and child. If the 
church had been dedicated to ‘‘Notre Dame,’’ 
there might be some excuse for it; but the saint 
honoured is St. Peter, and it is the old fisherman 
and fisher-of-men that ought appropriately to 
stand on the centre pedestal. I was not sorry 
that the sceptre of the make-believe queen was 
broken off as soon as the figure was set up. 
Works of art to be respected must be respectable. 

Though the effect of these doorways is good, 
they might be greatly improved by the addition 
of steps: there is but one now. If the pathway 
across St. Margaret’s churchyard was made level 
instead of, as now, sloping, five or six additional 
steps could be got. Steps give great dignity. 
The splendid portals of Amiens would assuredly 
lose much of their effect without the steps by 
which they are approached. Steps at the tran- 
sept no doubt did originally exist,—they are 
now at south aisle door—but the increment from 
burials in churchyard or in the levelling-up for 
the bridge have obliterated them north. Their 
restoration is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.—I am, &c., 


DRAINAGE AND PLUMBING 
SPECIFICATION, 


Sir,—In view of the questions which might 
arise as to the reason why of many. clauses 
in my specification which could not be explained 
in foot-notes, [have had it in my mind to offer 
some explanations as soon as the specification is 
completed. 

I am indebted to Mr. Dicksee for his letter, as 
it is of great assistance to me in showing where 
further information is needed, and I should be 
obliged to him if he would continue his criticisms, 
either in the columns of your paper or privately. 
It is also very interesting to have these details 
discussed. 

I am quite at one with Mr. Dicksee in hig 
admiration for small pipes, although I think he 
carries it to an unreasonable and, possibly, 
dangerous extent, and fails to realise that a 
bright and well polished pipe is not the Alpha 
and- Omega of the plumbing alphabet, as 
siphonage, the time in which it is required to 
empty baths and lavatories, the rules of vestries 
and other local authorities, which are often very 
unreasonable, and many other circumstances 
have to be considered. 

T see that Clause 95 should have had a foot- 
note, explaining that the curved pipe would only 

..be recognised when the soil or other pipe is in 
_the same position in relation to the inspection- 
chamber as shown on Fig. 19, as is frequently 


the case in London houses where there is no 
choice of position, either for the soil-pipe or the 
inspection-chamber. 

Sometimes it is necessary to put the chamber 
even further up the drain. In such cases the 
pipe must have a greater curve than is shown on 
Fig. 19. I have found that if my channel bends 
(made by Messrs. Bolding and Son) are used, this 
plan will work well, and that the inspection- 
chamber and channel will be quite clean after 
long use. 

Ishould prefer to postpone my reply to Mr. 
Dicksee’s other criticisms until I see if more are 
offered, that I may deal with them altogether. 

Lam also indebted to Mr. Dicksee for exhibit- 
ing one of the main objects I have had in view 
in compiling this specification, which was to 
draw attention to the necessity for the greatest 
care in dealing with the details of plumbing 
work ; and the more my work provokes criticism 
and inquiry, the more useful it will be; and 
while those who make use of it will be reminded 
of the different points to be considered, they will 
be able to vary the clauses either to suit their 
own ideas or the circumstances of the case with 
which they have to deal. 

But in saying this I must adda caution against 
hasty judgment and untested theories.—I am, &c., 

ARTHUR BAKER. 


ECHOES IN BUILDINGS. 


Str,— With reference to this matter, we may 
mention that in 1883 was applied to the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, S.W., our ‘‘ Holus” 
waterspray system of ventilation, the result of 
which, with reference to this particular point, we 
quote from the Builder -— 


‘*To the managers of theatres, and especially 
those of the lyric stage, good ventilation is also 
a matter of special importance, because it im- 
mensely improves the acoustic qualities of build- 
ings... . A notable instance of this is the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Wilton-road, 
S.W. ‘There, previously to its being ventilated, 
the preacher’s words were almost indistinguish- 
able to any but those who were in the immediate 
vicinity of the pulpit; but as soon as proper 
ventilators were fixed in the roof the echo dis- 
appeared, and the words of the preacner became 
audible throughout the church, from one ex- 
tremity to the other.”’ 

The same question had also previously re- 
ceived considerable attention from foreign, and 
more especially, German scientists. —We are, &c., 

Barrp, THompson, Anp Co., 
Ventilating Engineers. 
165, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., Dec. 13. 


DRAINING AND PLUMBING 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


Srr,—Mr. Bernard Dicksee, in letter on the 
above, criticising Mr. Baker’s specification, says 
that ‘‘no trap should be placed at outgo of sink 
or lavatory basin,’’ and, further on, ‘‘the same 
applies to bath wastes.’’ Perhaps Mr. B. D. will 
let your readers know what means he adopts to 
prevent current of air from R. W. head and 
waste pipe continuation (which in time gets foul) 
from passing up these open wastes direct into the 
building. Flap valves at outer end of pipe 
would partially prevent this in summer, and no 
doubt wholly in the winter, being sure to freeze 
and completely block end of pipe when the frost 
is at all severe. Plugs are all very well, but 
will be found to be generally left out until it is 
required to use the lavatory or een Bey 
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The summons against the London School Board 
for failing to comply with notices by the Lambsth 
Vestry, ordering certain sanitary works to be done 
at the Johanna-street schools, came on for further 
hearing on Wednesday at the Southwark polics- 
court. The magistrate said he should order the 
board to pay five guineas costs, but the work 
demanded by the vestry having been done, he 
should make no order on the matter. 


Mr. Acland received on Wednesday a deputation 
from the Metropolitan Vestries, the National Sunday 
League, and the Sunday Society, who came to urge 
the desirability of opening museums and art 
galleries from two till ten o’clock on Sunday. In 
reply, Mr. Acland said the speeches he had heard 
showed the increasing volume of public opinion in 
favour of the course the deputation had advocated. 
He would lay the views of the deputation before 
his colleagues, and it appeared to him that they had 
said much in favour of Sunday opening. 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10913.]—Graecostasis.—Where situated is or was 
this building, and for what purpose used ?—STupENT. 


[10914.]—Rolled Beam.—Would any authority on 
‘* strength of materials’? please work out for me the fol- 
lowing: A rolled beam, fixed at both ends, is to carry 
with safety a weight of 10 tons equally distributed over 
its length, which is 20ft. Calculate the size of its section 
from the following formula— i 

ca 


W= ‘aad 
and once this section is obtained, prove its accuracy by 
finding the distributed weight from the same formula. 


This has puzzled me very much lately, and should, there- 
fore, be glad to have it properly worked out.~Scor. 


REPLIES. 


[10907.|—Deadening Sound.—Slag-wool is the 
best material to use. You can find addresses of those 
who supply this in the Directory, and they will tell you 
prices and method of fixing. Ballast or sand would be 
of no use. You will find slag-wool cheapest in the end, 
because effectual.—C. F. M. 


[10907.]|—Deadening of Sound.—All air-harbour- 
ing bodies are good non-conductors of sound, but the 
best of these is ‘‘ silicate cotton,’? manufactured from 
blast furnace slag. This indestructable glassy fibre is not 
only sound-proof, but fire-proof, and also antiseptic. It 
is largely used, and can be easily placed on the sound 
boarding.—M. H. 


[10907..—Deadening Sound.—Nail strips to side 
of joists and board with rough pieces. Then put slag- 
wool or other like material on these boards to a thickness 
of 2in. or 3in.,or more. Sometimes I have used mortar 
and chopped hay in the country, and with success.— 
G. H. G. 


[10909.]—Orientation of Churches.—Although it 
has been the most usual custom for Christians to pray 
towards the east, which accounts for the general ritual 
observance, there are many churches which do not 
orientate, In the basilican churches of Sta. i 
Maggiore, Sta. Cecilia, 8. Giovanni Lalerano, and others 
in Rome, the altars are placed at the west end. _In-this 
country I may refer to 8S. Mary and Nicolas, Wilton, 
Wiltshire, which church is built west and east, to St. 
Mary, Astbury, Cheshire, and many others, which do not 
observe the rule. One or two of our anne churches are 
built north and south, but I do not remember which they 
are. In these cases the site has determined the position 
of the main axis.—G. H. G. 

[10909.]— Orientation of Churches.—St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West, near Chancery-lane, and just inside 
the site of Temple Bar, has the altar to the north. 
Perhaps the chancel is only a poor recess. St. Bartholomew 
the Great is all chancel, as the nave forms the churchyard 
approach. Here the number of degrees towards north 
would be worth ascertaining.—H. W. 

[1(9i1.] — Light. — Where a dominant owner has 
obtained an indefeasible right to a light by prescription, 
he cannot be interfered with. He is not only entitled to 
sufficient light for the due exercise of his business, but 
also to the greatest amount of light he can obtain, and the 
angle of 45 degrees is not a legal limitation, but is usually 
taken as an approximate limit of the new buildings. See 
“Yates v. Jack” (LR. 1, ch. 295, 1886), and ‘* Theid uv. 
Debenham.’”’—R. J. Anazu, Birkenhead. 

(10911.]—Light.—In point of law, the courts haye 
rather considered the substantial deprivation of light to 
an ancient window than any angle of 45 degrees, and I 
should be inclined to erect an experimental hoarding 
allowing that angle, and obtain the adjoining neighbours’ 
sanction. In the case of ‘‘ Parker v. First Avenue Hotel 
Company,’’ Lord Justice Cotton reversed the decision of 
Justice North, who qualified the injunction allowing a 
roof at an angle of 45 degrees. In another case the 
Court ruled that the rule of 45 degrees was an element in 
the case, but a very small one, and no rule of law. 
Material damage must be shown to be caused. Notwith- 
standing these opinions, ‘‘J. W.’? will be safe in nof 
exceeding that limit of height, but rather keeping within 
it.—G. H. G. 

+a 


A workman ’s institute is about to be provided for 
Middlewick, on a site at present occupied by stables 
adjoining Naylor House. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. R. T. Worth, surveyor to the 
Middlewick local board, and Mr. James Green- 
wood is the contractor. 


Although not more than a third of the £20,000 
required to carry out Mr. J. L. Pearson’s plan for 
therestoration of Bristol Cathedral has been raised, 
there is a prospect of the work being shortly com- 
mented. ‘The proposal is to first take in hand the 
central tower and Lady chapel, the renovation of 
which is estimated to cost £6,500, and while thaf is 
in progress to make further appeal for funds, so 
that as soon as the first portion of the work is com- 
pleted another section may be entered upon without 
delay. 


For several months past St. Thomas’s Church, 
Penkhull, has been closed to permit of an enlarge- 
ment. Atacost of upwards of £1,600 two new 
aisles and baptistery have been erected, the gallery 
has been removed to the south transept and a choir 
vestry constructed beneath it, and the whole church 
has been re-floored and re-seated. Additional ac- 
commodation has been provided for 166 worshippers. 
The church was reopened on Saturday, when the 
new biptistery, aisles, and other additions were dedi- 
cated by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. 
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MORTGAGE OF BUILDING AGREEMENT. 


VERY important practical point has just 
been raised, and, so far, decided, in the 

case of ‘Church v. Sage—Froy, claimant’’ 
(Times, December 4), before Mr. Justice Wright, 
though it may possibly go up to the Court of 
Appeal. Sage, the debtor, had entered into 
a building agreement with a landowner to erect 
a house and take a lease. Being in want of 
money to complete the work, he assigned, by 
way of mortgage, to Froy all his interest in this 
agreement, and also all the plant and materials 
then on the land or to be brought in after, as 
security for repayment of aloan. There was no 
express power of seizure or sale in default of re- 
payment. But there was an express guarantee 
to take possession of the premises, and of all 
plant and material, in the event of Sage not com- 
pleting according to his agreement with the 


landowner, or in the event of his bankruptcy, or | P 


for other similar causes. The plaintiff had 
seized plant and material on the ground, which 
Froy now claimed under his mortgage, but which 
the execution creditor resisted, on the ground 
that this mortgage was a bill of sale, and so was 
void for not being registered. Thus the case 
came on as an interpleader, to decide the validity 
of this very ordinary form of mortgage. 

It has, of course, long been settled that an 
ordinary agreement between a landowner and a 
builder is not a bill of sale, because of the con- 
tract it contains under which the chattels vest 
absolutely in the owner as part of the land, and 
so cease at once to belong to the builder. But in 
this case the document was a mere mortgage by 
a builder of his interest in the agreement to a 
stranger, to enable the builder to carry out his 
work, and so was subject to the usual incidents 
of a mortgage. The Judge held that ‘‘ Reeves ». 
Barlow,’’ and similar cases, only applied to 
building agreements and not to mortgages of this 
kind, which was, in fact, avowedly given as 
security for the repayment of money.’ Apart 
from direct authority, such a document would 
certainly seem to come clearly within the Bills of 
Sale Act. In the later case of ‘‘Climpson v. 
Coles’’ (1889, L.R..23, Q.B.D. 465) there was 
a mortgage, and the Court seemed to think the 
same rule as governed agreements would apply. 
But there the mortgagor was himself the owner 
of the land, and the plant and materials were to 
attach to the fee simple as soon as they were 
brought upon the ground. In this present case 
there was nothing of that sort, and the assign- 
ment being given by the builder over chattels 
to secure repayment of money, it came within 
the Bills of Sale Act, and so was void for regis- 
tration, and, therefore, judgment was given for 
the execution creditor, with costs. As it stands, 
this decision may have serious effects upon this 
common form of arrangement by builders want- 
ing loans. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Norr.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burmprine News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Zwesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Scuoon Boarp Action.—In February last W. H. 
Lorden and Son, builders and contractors, of 
Trinity-road, Upper Tooting, S.W., brought an 
action against the School Board for London for the 
sum of £460 5s., being the balance of 75 per cent. of 
an account of £1,413 13s. 4d. (£600 having been 
previously paid, leaving a total net balance of 
£813 13s. 4d.) for alterations to a house in Battersea 
Park-road, in forming new entrance, drainage, &c., 
to the Latchmere schools, which was, by the 
consent of the parties, referred to arbitration. The 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, appointed Mr. Charles Barry as arbitrator, 
who, after nine meetings at the Surveyors’ Institute 
(in which Mr. Pollard appeared for the plaintiffs 
and Mr. Boyle for the defendants) and one meeting 
on the site, gave his award on Nov. 29th, as fol- 
lows :—As to the plaintiffs’ claim for £460 5s., being 
the balance of 75 per cent. of the value of the work 
done and materials supplied, subsequently, by the 
consent of the parties, increased to £813 13s. 4d., 
being the full amount of the balance claimed to be 
due in respect of said work done and materials 
supplied. Laward and adjudge that the defendants 
do pay to the plaintiffs the sum of £745. And as 


to the defendants’ claim for compensation for delay, 
I further award and adjudge that the defendants 
have no claim or demand against the plaintiffs with 
respect thereto. And I further award and adjudge 
that there are no matters in difference in reference 
to the said works between the parties other than 
those with which I have herein before dealt. And I 
further award and direct that the defendants do 
pay to the plaintiffs their costs of and incidental to 
the reference and the costs of the award, and that 
defendants do bear their own costs of the same. 


Tur LEGALiTy oF Master CARVERS TO CHARGE 
FoR STEAM PowER.—At the Clerkenwell County- 
court, on Friday, before Judge Eddis, George 
Saunders, wood carver, Central-street, City-road, 
sued Frederick Henry Ayres, master wood carver, 
of 111, Aldersgate-street, E.C., for £1 2s. wages 
due. Mr. Corry Grant, for plaintiff, said that in 
September plaintiff was in Mr. Ayres’ employment 
as wood carver. It was the custom of defendant to 
deduct a certain amount from his men’s wages every 
week for the use of steam power, and for the week 
ending October 3, 4s. ld. was deducted from 
plaintiff’s earnings. Plaintiff asked for his full 
money, 22s., and this demand being refused, the 
resent action was commenced. Counsel had been 
instructed by the Cabinet Makers’ Union, who had 
taken the matter up, they thinking that the ques- 
tion as to the legal right of masters in charging for 
steam power should be decided. The present 
action was a test case, and the Union were pre- 
pared to carry the matter, if necessary, to the 
House of Lords. His contention was that the 
masters had no right to make deductions from their 
men’s wages, as the Truck Act prohibited any 
deductions being made unless a special agreement 
was entered into between the employer on 
one hand and the employed on the other. 
Plaintiff was called, and confirmed the open- 
ing statement. Cross-examined: He had been 
in defendant’s employment for 18 months. 
He objected to the deductions because he was 
charged for stéam power in an afternoon he had not 
worked. He was working on piecework. Re- 
examined: The best firms in the trade made no 
deduction for steam-power. For the defence, Mr. 
Dale contended that his client had not been guilty 
of any infringement of the Truck Act. James 
Mansell, defendant’s foreman, and defendant’s son 
having stated that plaintiff had not previously 
objected to the deductions, his Honour adjourned 
the case in order that he might look into the Acts of 
Parliament before giving a decision. 


Tue District SURVEYOR AND HIS DEpury.—At 
the Lambeth Police-court, on Friday, Mr. H. A. 
Brown, a builder, of Herne-hill, was summoned by 
Mr. J. A. Woodward, district surveyor, for having 
proceeded with the erection of a building without 
having given notice, as required by the Building 
Act. The complainant said he discovered during 
the previous week that the defendant was erecting 
a dwelling-house at Herne-hill, without having 
first given the requisite notice.—Cross-examined : 
He was appointed to take charge of the Southern 
Lambeth District on Sept. 27, in consequence of the 
suspension of Mr. H. Parsons. He had not asked 
the defendant whether he had given notice to Mr. 
Parsons. He relied upon the list supplied to him by 
Mr. Parsons.—Defendant’s solicitor called Mr. 
Henry Parsons, who said he received notice from 
the defendant, on Aug. 6 last, of his intention to 
erect some houses at the rear of Kestrel-avenue, 
Herne-hill. The notics was satisfactory to him as 
district surveyor. Mr. Woodward contended that, 
even if that were so, Mr. Brown was not entitled to 
proceed under a notice given as far back as August. 
Mr. Hopkins said this was a three-cornered fight 
between Mr. Parsons, the County Council, and the 
district surveyor. The summons must be dis- 
charged, with one guinea costs. 


SzRious CHARGES AGAINST A BUILDER AND 
Sorictror.—At the Bow-street Police-court, on 
Monday, Henry Granville Wright, 50, solicitor, of 
Ordham Dene, St. Peter’s-road, Croydon, and 
James William Hobbs, 49, managing director of 
J. W. Hobbs and Co. (Limited), of Norbury Hall, 
Streatham, were charged with forging and uttering 
a bill of exchange for £136 8s. 7d. Hobbs was also 
charged with stealing £29 93., the moneys of J. W. 
Hobbs and Co. (Limited). Mr. Sims, for the 
Treasury, said that the accused were charged with 
forging and uttering a bill of exchange, and Hobbs 
was also charged with stealing a sum of money 
belonging to the Liberator Building Society. The 
accused had been arrested only on Sunday, and as 
there had been no time to get the witnesses, he pro- 
posed to give formal evidence of arrest, and ask for 
aremand. Henry Moore, inspector of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, New Scotland-yard, said 
he was present at the arrest of Hobbs at Norbury 
Hall, Streatham, his private residence, at nine 
o’clock on Sunday evening. Tonbridge read the 
warrant to him, and Hobbs said: ‘‘ With respect 
to the two warrants for forgery I know I am 
entirely innocent. I have in my time signed 


hundreds of thousands of bills, many without 


signature of the drawer.’’ With regard to the 
warrant for felony, he said: ‘‘I have for many 


company in 1885, with a capital of a 


years past never touched a wages shecf, and for a 
very long time have never paid a penny of the 
wages myself.” Wright, when charged at Bow- 
street, made no reply. The information on which 
the warrants had been granted were then read over. 


That of George Charles Kentish, formerly a cashier 


in the employ of W. Hobbs and Co., and now 
engaged in the liquidation of J. W. Hobbs and Co. 
(Limited), said that the business was turned into 
uarter of a 
million. Before this Hobbs was financed by Wright 
and by the Liberator Building Society. He was 
indebted to Wright, and Wright was pressing for 
payment. It was arranged that he should be paid, 
and that to do this bills should be drawn and 
accepted by Hobbs, and presented for payment by 
Wright. The bills purported to be drawn by firms 
who supplied goods to Hobbs. They were drawn 
at one time to the number of eight or ten, represent- 
ing about £2,400. Deponent was present when the 
bills were drawn, and knew that the proceeds 
were to go to Wright. The firm in whose 
names they were purported to be drawn had 
nothing to do with them. The names were left in 
blank when the bills were drawn, and were filled 
up by deponent with those of firms doing business. 
These bills were not entered in the ledger, and were 
not presented at the bank, but were paid by cheque 
by Hobbs. Wright’s arrangement was that he was 
to have a cheque for them as they fell due. Hobbs 
was to get the money from the Liberator Building 
Society. A rough statement was drawn up by 
Hobbs for the advances to be made by the Liberator 
Building Society, and a cheque was drawn to meet 
this. The bills were not presented at the bank ; but 
Wright was paid by a cheque or genuine bills. 
Hobbs signed these cheques, and they were payable 
to Wright, and not to the firm with the name on 


the bill. Wright was the solicitor to the Liberator 
Building society, and the moving spirit of all the 


Deponent told Wright he thought it 


song et Pee After the bills were all 


was a@ curious business. 


paid, Hobbs’s business was turned into a limited 
liability company, and he was made managing 


director. It was the custom to draw cheques for 
the wages at the different jobs, and there were 
about 30 wages sheets got out every week. The 
cheques were drawn on an approximate estimate 
higher than the actual amount required, and that 


the surplus remaining after the men were paid went 
to Hobbs. Deponent admitted that he kept backa 
little for himself. Mr. Bailey discovered this, and 


spoke to deponent, who told him he was os by 
Hobbs’s direction. Deponent was transferred to 
other duties. He had received about £200 on the 
transaction, at the rate of about £5 per week. The 
deposition of Mr. Benjamin Bailey was to the effect 
that he had been secretary to J. W. Hobbs and Co. 
(Limited). It was Kentish’s duty as cashier to check 
the wages sheets. It came to deponent’s knowledge 
that they were falsified, and he spoke to Kentish, 
who told him it was done by the order of Hobbs. 
Deponent told him he must be dreaming, and in- 
formed Hobbs, who expressed his horror, and asked 
if anyone else knew of it. He mentioned another 
person, who was sent for, and Kentish was trans- 
ferred, John Charles Watson, clerk to the Official 
Receiver, in his information, deposed that since the 
failure of J. W. Hobbs and Co. (Limited) in October 
last, he had been engaged in making an examination 
of the books. He found a bill (produced)* ort- 
ing to be drawn by the firm W.E. Bradford and 
Co., and accepted by Hobbs, of which there was no 
trace in the books. He spoke to Kentish, who was 
assisting, with the result that Kentish gave him 
three other bills purporting to be a pre by other 
firms, and subsequently made a full statement to 
the Treasury. Mr. Alfred George Blythe, in his 
information, said that up to December, 1883, he 
represented Messrs. George Wright and Co., who 
had dealings with Hobbs, but that a bill for 
£197 2s, 5d., purporting to be drawn by that firm, 
was not drawn by them, neither was there any 
record of such a transaction in their books. Mr. 
Vaughan remanded the accused till Friday, 
declining for the present to take bail, but expressing 
an opinion that there would be some further evidence 
required to connect the accused with the bills. + © 


In Re F, L. Liyzent.—Under the failure of 
Frank Lincoln Linzell, builder, Archway-road, a 
summary of the accounts has been issued, the gross 
liabilities being returned at £19,316, of which 
£4,497 are unsecured, with an estimated surplus in 
assets of £1,609. The debtor has been adjudged 
bankrupt. 


Is A URINAL NECESSARILY A NUIsANCE f— 
GRAHAM V. THE CORPORATION OF NewcasTLE.—In 
the Court of Appeal, on Friday, Lords Justices 
Lindley, Bowen, and A. L. Smith gave judgment 
in dismissing the appeal of ‘‘ Graham and Others 
v. the Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,” from proceeding with the erection of a 
public urinal in Charlotte-square. The case was 
reported in our issue of July 29 (p. 164 ante), and 
commented on by Mr. Wetherfield in our issue of 
Sept. 30 (p. 479). It appeared that, by the original 
conveyances under which the plaintifis claimed, 
each conveyance obtained an agreement by the 
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corporation that ‘‘the garden or open space”? in 
the centre of the square ‘‘should for ever there- 
after be kept open and unbuilt upon.’’ It was ad- 
mitted that this open space had not been used asa 
garden for many years. The plaintifis moved for 
an injunction to restrain the corporation from pro- 
ceeding with the construction of a urinal, on the 
ground that they constituted a breach of covenant, 
and that the urinal itself would create a ‘‘ nui- 
sance,”? Mr. Justice Kekewich held that the words 
‘open’ and ‘‘unbuilt upon ”’ in the covenant were 
practically synonymous terms, and that the pro- 
posed building was not such a building as would 
interfere with the surface being kept open, and his 
lordship was not satisfied that the urinal would 
necessarily be a nuisance to the plaintiffs. He 
accordingly refused the motion. The plaintiffs 
appealed.—Lord Justice A. L. Smith delivered the 
judgment of the Court dismissing the appeal. He 
said that, by the indenture of February, 1886, all 
the Newcastle Corporation had covenanted to do 
was to keep the space in front of the houses open 
in respect of light and air. They were not bound 
to keep it fora garden. If the place erected was a 
nuisance, the plaintiffs must seek a remedy other 
than under the covenant, The appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 


Tar Lonpon TRAMWAYS ARBITRATION. — An 
arbitration between the London County Council 
and the London Street Tramways Company respect- 
ing the purcbase of four-and-a-quarter miles of the 
system, of which the lease expired in 1891, and 
which the Council decided to acquire under the 43rd 
section of the Tramways Act of 1870, was concluded 
on Friday before the arbitrator, Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, who throughout the six days’ inquiry 
was assisted by Mr. Phipson Beale as assessor. It 
had been decided that rather than go to the courts 
on a case stated to raise the interpretation of the 
section in regard to the basis of value, the arbitrator 
should proceed to award; under a recent decision 
a case stated by an arbitrator could not be taken 
further than the Queen’s Bench Division. The main 
difference between the litigants is as to whether the 
value is to be structural value or based on years’ 
purchase of profits. Evidence was given by Mr. 
George Hopkins (consulting engineer to the com- 
pany), Mr. A. Lance (Belfast Tramways), Mr. 
A. W. White (Portsmouth Tramways), Mr. Vigers 
(valuer), Mr. Garrod (surveyor), Mr. Lewis date 
Isaacs (surveyor to the Holborn District Board of 
Works), and Mr. Glennie (the secretary of the 
company); and on behalf of the Council by Mr. 
A. Young (surveyor in chief), Mr. Herring (Bir- 
mingbam Tramways), and Mr, J. Fell. The struc- 
tural value of the four-and-a-quarter miles was 
given as £23,092, to which additions would have to 
be made for depots, cars, horses, and harness, which 
are to be valued by an independent person to be 
appointed by both parties. 


Bap Morrar.—On November 10, Messrs. Gill 
Bros., of the Minories, E., builders, appeared at the 
Thames Police-courtin answer to several summonses 
taken out by Mr. Arthur Crow, district surveyor for 
Whitechapel, charging them with infringing the 
Metropolitan Building Act and the by-laws of the 
London County Council. The defendants are 
erecting several warehouses in the Minories and 
Haydon-hill. The district surveyor stated that on 
October 25 he found the defendants’ mortar mill at 
work, and mortar being made from old brick 
rubbish without the addition of lime. He com- 
plained to the defendants, and served them with 
statutory noticesto amend theirregular work. On 
October 28, he tooka sample of the mortar in use on 
the building, which he submitted for analysis to Mr. 
W. ©. Young, F.1.C., F.C.S., public analyst for 
Whitechapel, who gave evidence that the sample in 
question contained but ‘8 per cent. offreelime, At 
this point, upon a question as to the date of the 
offence being raised by defendants’ counsel, the 
cases were adjourned. At the adjourned hearing 
on the Sth instant, the defendants, through their 
counsel, pleaded guilty to the offence, and Mr. 
Dickinson imposed fines amounting to £4 2s., and 
costs £2 6s., observing at the same time that these 
fines were to be taken as a ‘‘ warning.’ Mr. 
F. W. Gill, who was summoned for a like offence 
in building the Horse and Leaping Bar, White- 
chapel High-street, and who also pleaded guilty, 
was fined £2, and £2 2s. costs. 


Ix re H. Toren, Sons, anp Younc.—The 
debtors, William Henry Toten, Thomas Toten, and 
Frank Broadfoot Young, against whom a receiving 
order was made on August 2 last, applied on Tues- 
day for an order of discharge. They had traded as 
builders in Gloucester-road, Kensington, and also 
in Fulham-road, under the style of H. Toten, Sons, 
and Young, and their liabilities were returned in 
the joint statement of affairs at £4,028; but proofs 
had been made by creditors for sums amounting to 
£4,768, and the Official Receiver certified that a 
dividend of 33. in the pound had been paid. 
William H. Toten and Thomas Toten commenced 
business as builders in 1878 under the style of 
‘‘Toten Brothers.’? About two years later their 
father joined them, and the name of the firm was 
changed to “‘H. Toten and Sons,” Mr. H, Toten 


died in 1887, and the business was continued by the 
two brothers under the same style until May, 1891, 
when they sought a partner. 


debtor Young, in May, 1891, joined the firm, bring- 
ing ina cash capital of £1,462, and the business 
was thenceforth continued under the style of 


‘‘ H, Toten, Sons, and Young” down to the date of 
the receiving order. It appeared to be now conceded 


that the balanca-sheet in question was inaccurate, 


inasmuch as Thomas Toten had contracted in the 
name of the firm of H. Toten and Sons, a large 
debt which was not taken into account or disclosed 


in the balance-sheet or the books of the firm. 
The debtors agreed in attributing their insolvency 


to heavy losses on contracts occasioned by the strike 


of carpenters in 1891, and to losses by bad debts. 
W. H. Toten and Young alleged as further causes 
of the failure the liabilities contracted in the name 
of the firm without their knowledge, ani the fact 


that moneys of the firm had been used by Thomas 
The application was 
opposed by the Assistant Official Receiver on the 
ground of the insufficiency of the assets, and also of 
He further submitted that 


Toten without their sanction. 


the book-keeping. 
Thomas Toten had continued to trade after know- 


ing himself to be insolvent, and that he had also 
been guilty of gross misconduct amounting to fraud 
against his partners and against the creditors of 
the firm of Toten, Sons, and Young. Mr. Registrar 
Hope, in giving judgment, said he would grant an 
order of discharge to the debtors W. H. Toten and 
Young. With regard to T. Toten, he could not 
come to any other decision than that he had not 
only committed a fraud on his partners, but also 
Under all the circumstances he 


on the creditors. 
must refuse his discharge. 


In ne G. F. Bennett, or BirmincHam.—A 


meeting of the creditors of George Frederick Ben- 
nett, builder and contractor, Bissell-street, Bir- 


mingham, was held on Friday. The gross liabilities 
are scheduled at £9,469 8s. 2d., of which a sum of 


£2,278 4s. 3d. is expected to rank. The net assets 
are £586 4s. 9d., leaving a deficiency of £1,691 
193. 6d. The Official Receiver observes that the 
debtor is the son of W. T. Bennett, who formerly 
traded as a builder at the same premises, 58, 
Bissell-street, and filed his petition on the 28th 
November, 1885, with liabilities amounting to 


£3,373 10s, 3d, and assets £476 43. 3d. A 
dividend of 3d. per pound was paid. He applied 
for his discharge on the 6th May, 1886, when an 


order was made suspending it for seven years, 


which period expires on the 6th May, 1893. The 
debtor commenced trading immediately after his 


father’s failure, having previously been engaged 
with him in the business. The insolvency is attri- 
buted to ‘‘loss on properties, losses in connection 
with the strike, and illness.’’ The debtor was 
adjudicated bankrupt, and the public examination 
fixed for December 21. 


In RE J. B. Lrvinaston, or ScARBOROUGH —The 
first meeting of the creditors of Johu Bishop 
Livingston, of No. 42, Aberdeen-walk, Scarborough, 
builder and contractor, was held on the 8th inst. 
The debtor’s statement of affairs showed that his 
gross liabilities were £57,191 13s. 4d., of which 
£56,700 was secured, the estimated value of 
securities showing a surplus of £89 0s. 10d.; the 
unsecured debts were £483 0s. 6d. The assets were 
£760 43. 10d., showing a surplus of £227. The 
Official Receiver said that the debtor had been a 
builder in Scarborough for 28 years. He com- 
menced with £30. Apart from his building specu- 
lations the debtor considered that he was perfectly 
solvent. In November he was served with writs by 
mortgagees, and not being able to meet their claims, 
he filed his petition. The assets, in his opinion, 
were not over-estimated. The Official Receiver said 
the creditors would agree with him that the debtor's 
position was due entirely to his misfortunes, and not 
to rash trading. Several creditors concurred. The 
debtor was adjadicated a bankrupt.’ 


—— Se 


The Building Committee of the Stamford Union 
met on Monday, and in the face of the large 
minority—18 to 19—which, at the meeting of the 
board on Novemb r 28, pronounced against the 
building of a new workhouse, decided to take no 
further steps in the matter, and to resign their 
appointment, 


A Local Government Board inquiry into the 
application of the Southport Corporation to borrow 
£28,000 for works of electric supply was held on 
Monday at the Town Hall, Southport, by Colonel 
J. O. Hasted, R.E, The electrical engineer (Mr. 
G. Wilkinson), the gas engineer (Mr. J. Booth), 
and the borough engineer (Mr. W. Crabtree) were 
present. The works are to immediately provide for 
1,900 lamps of 16c.p., and to be capable of supply- 
ing 6,600 such lamps. Street-lighting is not at pre- 
sent contemplated. The chief demand for some 
time will arise in the lighting of hotels, hospitals, 
shops, and private resilences, No opposition was 
shown. 


A balance-sheet of the 
firm was prepared, which showed a surplus of 
£5,488. On the faith of this balance-sheet the 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
Leiaguton Buzzarp WATER Suppry. — An 


artesian-bored tube well, 144ft. in depth, has 
recently been drilled through the gault into the 
lower grteensand formation, tapping powerful 
springs yielding a minimum supply of 290,000 
gallons per day without materially affecting the 
head of water. Professor Attfield and Dr. Muter 
report the water as most remarkably pure. 
Mesers. C. Isler and Co., London, were the con- 
tractors. 

ECCLESFIELD, NEAR SHEFFIELD.—A Local Govern- 
ment inquiry was held on Thursday at Greenoside 
Workhouse, Sheffield, by Major-General Phipps 
Carey, RE, one of the engineering inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, as to a scheme of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the town of 
Ecclestield, for the Wortley Union rural sanitary 
authority. Tne scheme comprises main sewer pipes 
18, 15, 12, and 9 inches in diameter, with complete 
ventilating and flushing arrangements, together 
with large tanks in duplicate, where the sewage 
will be thoroughly treated with Messrs. P. Spence 
and Son’s alumino-ferric, which is suspended in a 
cage or iron basket immersed in the sewage to 
admit of the proper quantity being dissolved to 
effect precipitation. The clarified sewage is then 
passed on to land to be purchased from the Dake of 
Norfolk, laid out for intermittent filtration, with 
special under-drainage and ventilation ; which, 
with regular and systematic management, will pass 
the effluent in a colourless and inodorous state into 
the adjoining stream. Mr. D. Balfour, M. Inst. 
C.E, F.GS., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, explained the 
disposal scheme, and after hearing the evidence of 
others present (there being no opposition), the 
inspector visited the site, and will report in due 
course to the Local Government Board on ths whole 
scheme, which is estimated to cost £7,000. 
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Mr. Charles Henry Luard, Royal Eagineers, one 
of the Local Government Buard Inspectors, held an 
inquiry on Monday at the Town Hall, Sunderland, 
into applications by the Sunderland Town Council 
for leave to borrow £20,226 for the purchase of a 
site for a new lunatic asylum, for works of street- 
improvement, for laying out of the Roker Park 
Extension, and for alterations to the Borough 
Police-court buildings. 


Mr. John Faed, RS.A., the brother of Mr. 
Thomas Faed, R.A, has just presented to his native 
town of Kirkcudbright an interesting collection of 
paintings, mostly of a domestic kind, on condition 
that the town council provide a gallery for their 
exhibition. Mr. Faed is the son of an engineer, 
and exhibited his first works in Edinburgh over 
40 yearsago. He has lived in London for the last 
30 years. 


It is explained that the dissolution of partnership 
between J. Stiff, W. Stiff, and E. Stiff, trading 
under the name of James Stiff and Sons, London 
Pottery, Lambeth, 8.E , announced on Saturday, is 
simply the formal notice of the retirement of Mr. 
James Stiff, which occurred in the year 1876, in 
accordance with the provisions of the partnership 
deed. The business has been, and will be, carried 
on under the same style by the two remaining 
partners, who have had the entire management for 
the last 20 years. 


The premises of Mr. James A. Gordon, builder 
and contractor, of Newtownards, near Belfast, 
were totally destroyed by fire on Friday last. The 
loss is estimated at £1,300. 


Mr. Philip D. Armour, of Chicago, has given 
£300,000 sterling to Chicago to found an Armour 
institute of science and art, modelled on the Drexel 
Institute at Philadelphia. Tho new buildings for 
the institute, which are situated in Armour-avenue, 
Chicago, are approaching completion. 


A new school chapel, erected by the Independent 
Methodists in Bridgefields-street, Bury, Lancs, was 
opened on Wednesday week. The schoolroom is 
48ft, Gin. by 32ft., exclusive of three classrooms, 
the largest of which is 22ft. by 9ft. 6a. In design 
the building is of the English Renaissance ; it pro- 
vides accommodation for over 500 scholars, and the 
cost, including furnishing and heating apparatus, 18 
about £1,000. The work has been carried out from 
designs by Mr. J. L. Crumblehulme, architect, of 
Nelson and Bolton. 


Reopening services in connection with the restora- 
tion of the Bourn Abbey Church were held last 
week. The restoration has been effected at a cost 
of £1,400. Mer. Traylen, Stamford, and Mr. Shil- 
cock, Bourn, were the architects, ani Mr. Robarts, 
Stamford, the contractor. 


At the Walsall Police-court last week Joseph 
Ford, a local builder, was fined 30s. and costs in 
two cases—first, for omitting to provide damp- 
courses in nine double-fronted villas, and, secondly, 
for neglecting to deposit plans before commencing 
operations. 
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p A REMARKABLE example of electrical trans- | the stone and wood hitherto used in this country 
Our Office Orble “ mission has been completed in Rome. The 
——_+44+——_ é 


for such purposes. Brick paving is common in 
generating station is at Tivoli, 18 miles distant. 


some Continental towns, but the difficulty of 
Six turbines of 330H.P. and three of 50H.P, each procuring the right kind of material for the 
Mr. Atrrep GiLpert, A.R.A., who has been | are employed. The dynamos, of which there are manufacture of bricks in this country of a 
advanced to the rank of Academician, in the | three, each furnish a current of 42 ampéres at a | sufficient hardness and toughness, has prevented 
stead of the late Mr. Thomas Woolner, is only | potential of 5,100 volts. These are connected that form of paving being fully tried for roadway 
thirty-eight years of age, and is the sculptor of | ‘‘in parallel’’ to the line of four copper cables | purposes. The present experiments are to be 
the Jubilee Memorial of the Queen at Win- | carried overhead upon oil insulators or iron poles. | made with an intractable material found on the 
chester, and of the Memorial to Earl Shaftesbury, | The current is said to reach Rome at a potential | estate of Lee, near Brandwood, and the bricks 
now in course of erecion in Piccadilly-circus. | of 4,000 volts, reduced to 2,000 volts, and the}are to be manufactured by the Omoa Fireclay 
His monument of Professor Fawcett is in West- | total energy transmitted is stated to be 1,200H.P. | Company, who are erecting new works for the 
minster Abbey. He has in hand a new silver | Apropos of electrical power, it is stated that the | purpose. Whilst the material is called a clay, it 
medal for the Architectural Association, and a} Columbian Exhibition will be lighted by 300,000 | is in reality an imperfect hematite ore, and 
bust of the late Duke of Clarence for the Queen. | incandescent lamps. ; requires to be quarried. A part of Buchanan- 
We gave his portrait and a biographical sketch Tux Lord Mayor, as Master, and the Wardens 


street, above Sauchiehall - street, leading to 
his cadena Cae the Benticeet N. ihe and Court of the Plumbers’ Company entertained Buchanan-street Station, where the traffic is very 
? } 0 Ds 


May 30, 1890 at the Mansion House, on Wednesday evening, a 

a oes eee ; numerous company. Sir W. Foster, M.P., 
_\‘Rempranpr’’ was the subject of a lecture Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
" given at the Corporation Art Galleries, Glasgow, | ment Board, replied to the toast of ‘‘'The Houses 
on Saturday evening, by Dr. J. F orbes White, | o¢ Parliament,’’ and congratulated the Plumbers’ 
of London. Lord Provost Bell presided, and Company on baving taken the lead in introducing 
there was a crowded attendance. The lecturer | , legislative measure the object of which was to 
remarked that a successful artist must work with improve the existing system of preserving the 
his hand, head, and heart—i.e., with technical public health. That Bill, which had already 
skill, intellect, and deep sentiment. Rembrandt | heen put before the House of Commons, was an 
possessed all three in an eminent degree, but | exemplification of the wise action of the Plumbers’ 
more especially the former and the latter, for his Company. The other toasts were: ‘‘ The Public 
colour and form were sometimes disputed. Like Health,” proposed by Sir Joseph Savory, and 
Sir Walter Scott, he spent the latter part of his responded to by Mr. T. Bryant, P.R.C.S.E. 
life in circumstances of pecuniary difficulty ; but, | «<The Municipal Corporations of Great Britain 
unlike the Wizard of the North, the productions and Ireland,”’ proposed by the Lord Mayor, and 


heavy, is to be laid with the bricks, and also a 
part of Gordon. street, where the traffic is lighter. 
It is claimed for the brick blocks that they are 
durable, clean, healthful, easy to repair, and 
comparatively noiseless, while they are expected 
to be cheaper than either granite or wood paving. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. “The 
Hypethral Temple,” by Dr. William 
Dorpfield, F.8.A., of Athens, 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. Social evening. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. ‘ Ventilation,” 
by E. Tidman, F.8.I.,M.8.A. 8 p.m. 
TursDAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on 
“The Manufacture of Small Arms,’? 


of Rembrandt’s straitened days were his greatest. responded to by the Lord Mayor of Dublin ; 8 p.m. 
One very strong characteristic which Rembrandt | « The Progress of Education,” proposed by the Rev. Te 
impressed upon those who studied his pictures Dr. Wace, and responded to by Capt. W. de W. CHIPS. 


was that, although he frequently treated the same Abney, C.B.; ‘The County Councils of the 
subject, his individuality and imaginative power Kingdom ” proposed by the Mayor of Birming- 
were so intense that he never dealt with it twice ham, and responded to by Mr, E. Bayley ; and 
from the same point of view nor in the same ‘The Lord Mayor,’’ proposed by Sir J. Crichton 


manner, Rembrandt brought etching to per- i i 
fection—no advance had been made in that Wik ie atl atime Pap en 


branch of art since his time. Dr. Forbes White 
congratulated the people of Glasgow on their 
possessing some good specimens of Rembrandt's 
skill. 


The District of Shoreditch and the Liberty of 
Norton Folgate has been conferred on Mr. H 
Lovegrove, district surveyor of South Islington. It 
is a curious fact that the amalgamated district con- 
tains three vestry halls. 


The new saloon of the Tyne Theatre, which has 
been designed and carried out under the supervision 
of Messrs. Oliver and Leeson, architects, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has been opened this week. The 
work has been done by Mr. G. H. Moor, contractor ; 
the electric lighting by R. J. Charleton, and the 
decoration by Messrs. Richardson and Son. 


The Carlisle Town Council unanimously agreed on. 
Tuesday to open out Lowther-street to Eden Bridge, 
at a cost of about £10,000. 


It has been eeopeees to erect a technical instruc- 
tion school in Stamford. The site suggested is on 
the north side of the Shambles. Plans have already 
been prepared by Mr. Traylen, of Stamford. The 
building would have a frontage to Broad-street, and 
would comprise an upper room about 50ft. by 18ft. 
with movable partitions, and lighted to the north : 
while below there would be two rooms, . 


A new block of public washhouses, erected by the 
Edinburgh Corporation in South Gray’s Close, 
High-street, were opened on Friday. They cost 
£3,450, and contain 26 washing-tubs, boilers, and 
drying-horses, a rotary wringer, and a suite of 
bathrooms. . 

The Leeds Art Gallery has received three ad 
ditions of note during the past week. The original 
drawing of the town hall by Brodhill, its architect, 
has been purchased ; a view of Cyffing Falls, Capel 
Curig, by John Peel, has been presented to. the 
gallery, also the original etching of Kirkstall Abbey, 
executed by Axel Haig. 


Tue annual meeting of the North of England 
district for the registration of plumbers will be 
held at the Literary and Philosophical Institute, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Tuesday next. The 
mayor will preside, and Principal Garnett will 
give an address on ‘‘The Craft of Plumbing,’’ 
The report of the council, which will be pre- 
sented at the meeting, indicates that during the 
past year there has been a satisfactory amount of 
activity in two or three important branches of the 
work, more - particularly as regards technical 
education. As a result of the special classes held 
at the Durham College of Science for the purpose 
of training a few selected men, classes have been 
struction, and the theatre, being erected on an oe ma ne ae re of the Durham and 
apo ead at ar streets on a or mae A very local Pt ye DD year ors care esr 
ample vestibule opens on @ grand staircases | OC Centres. ; : 
leading right and left, and over the entrance is a | f° ees ria ace sey of which 
mpunone peethment oon popsecenalie pete ek ey at apaitin A coy aa? ine tention Matas 
1s devoted to a promenade at the rear of the | ™¢& : batten) 3 
boxes, and external to the auditorium, Several see a held over for further evidences of 
staircases reaching the various levels are placed re ere rf Pend See bing anes 
sa es camo the Duding, and fo the rege | ons for fhe reorganisation of the diac ao 

8 dressing-rooms. i z 
sumptuously Socbrad ares ~} ee strong local committees should be formed at the 
even Sen i] h large centres in the North of England district, 
before Puslent next eon th Popa [Meno hich ould appoint. delegates to er 
a Clapham Junction and Paddington” ae See ae oe Bae 


revival on improved lines of a project brought| AN Intercolonial Conference of Australasian 
forward in 1891. The proposal then failed, as it } Surveyors has been held during October at the 
proposed to tunnel under Kensington Gardens a | Custom House, Melbourne. The colonies repre- 
short distance below the surface; but the present |Sented were New South Wales, Victoria, 
scheme is fora subway 70ft. below the surface of | Queensland, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Mr. R. L. J. Ellery 
was elected chairman. A resolution affirming 
the desirability of a uniform system of examina- 
tion for surveyors was carried, and the details 
of the scheme were discussed and agreed upon. 
In the evening of the first day’s conference the 
members of the conference were entertained at 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Hall, by the Victorian 
Institute of Surveyors. About 60 gentlemen 
were present, and the chair was taken by Mr. T. W, 
Fowler, President of the Institute. The toast of 
“The Representatives of the Other Colonies” 


A new theatre of some originality of plan has 
been erected in Brussels from the design of Mr. 
Jean Baes, of that city, and a folio volume, in 
illustration of the work, has just been issued b 
Mr. Lyon Claesen, under the title “'ThéAtre 
Flamand a Bruxelles.” The main idea embodied 
in the arrangements for the safety of the public 
is the construction of external galleries or 
balconies on either side of the building at its 
several levels. The floors are of fireproof con- 


of Mr. Percy Buckman (artist), Mr. John E. New- 
berry (architect), and Mr. Howard Carter 
(draughtsman), left England this week for pe pa 
Egypt to carry on the archeological survey, under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fand. The 
capital of Tel-el-Amarna will be the main seat of 
operations for the season. 


A new Roman Catholic church is in course of 
erection at Milltown, co. Kerry. It is Harly Eag- 
lish in style, will consist of nave, transept, chancel, 
and bell tower and spire. Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
of Derrynane, is the architect, and the outlay will 
be £4,000. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have offered to add 
£25,000 to the funds now being administered by 
the Guinness Trustees for the provision of dwellings 
was given by Mr. Stuart Murray and responded for the poorer class of workmen, the chief condi- 
to by Mr. G. W. Goyder, of South Australia: | ions being that the sum shall be a {Pi me 
Mr. A. GC. G the vet } || towards the cost of the block of buildings now 

 Sarvevon Gon?) ue Veteran explorer and appoaching completion in Lever-street 
pom Sarrevonsteoanes ft Esepenelend Mr. E. i ae ate Ask RE pho x 
wynam, New Sout ales; and Mr. J. §. S) ev. S. O. er, 0 ac ney, has 
Hrookling: Western Australia. “ Succesg ne restored to the Scottish regalia collection at Edin- 
the Conference’? wag proposed by Professor bergh oe belt belonging tu re ames 43 aoe ae 
Kern _M. cotland, given to James V. by Pope Julius II., 
Oar Vator J: M. Coane gave the toast of | Scotland, giver long been in private hands. 


AN experiment in street-paying is about to be The Borough Surveyor of Widnes, Mr. John §S. 


2 = ie Sinclair, h i £ 
made in Glasgow with vitrified bricks in place of the Institute "7 CivtGegiaaan te geet 


line under Kensington Gardens to near the Albert 
Hall where there is a station, and then beneath 
Exhibition-road to South Kensington Station 
and thence southwards beneath Sidney-place, and 
Manor -street, Chelsea, with stations in the 
Fulham-road, King’s-road, and the Eimbankment. 


Placed, and the line, if sanctioned and con- 
structed, would prove a useful and direct means 
of communication between the chief western and 


- 


southern termini 


Mr. Percy E. Newberry, with a staff, consisting a 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. — Some time ago the 
master builders of Kingston-on-Thames intimated 
their willingness to concede the increased rate of 
wages—viz., 93d. per hour—paid to bricklayers in 
the London district, and a strike was consequently 
averted. On Friday, however, it was announced 
that the Master Builders’ Association, which has 
been formed since that time, intend to ignore the 
London rate, and pay only 9d. per hour. Asa con- 


sequence, all bricklayers affected by the reduction 
have been called out. 


AMALGAMATED Soormry oF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS.—Mr. F', Chandler, the general secretary, 
in this monthly report to the members of this 
society, reports that 41 new branches have been 
opened during the year, and that the recorded 
increase of members is over 2,000. New branches 
have just been formed at Brixton, Forest Gate, 
Amble, Marple, and Builth, besides two fresh ones 
in the United States. 


LE e—— 


CHIPS. 


Worthing has declared in favour of the Pablic 
Libraries Act. A poll of the burgesses shows a 
majority of 739 in favour of its adoption. 


At Monday’s mseting of the Town Council of 
Harrogate a long discussion arose in reference to the 
new Montpelier Baths, and it was resolved that a 
special meeting be held to reconsider the question, 
with a view of modifying the scheme, and, if 
possible, selecting a different site for the baths. 


A stained-glass window, the work of M. A.O. 
Hemming, of Margaret-street, W., was unveiled in 
the north aisle of Thornbury parish church last week. 
It contains four illustrations of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. ; 


Through the munificence of the new Dean of St. 
Asaph, that village-cathedral-city will shortly be 
presented with an ecclesiastical library and museum. 
The site selected and purchased is situated between 
the grammar school and the cathedral, and the 
erection of the structure proposed will proceed at 
once, contracts having been entered into. 


The foundation-stone of a new church has been 
laid in Pointon Fen, near Billingborough, in the 
Fen district. The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding the internal fittings, will be about £300. 
It will be built of brick, from the designs of Mr. 

_ A.C. Wood, architect, Grantham, and the contract 
has been lef to Messrs. Wadsley and Son, of 
Horbling. 


The old market hall at Kendal has been refitted 
as a public library and newsroom at a cost of 
£2,500, raised by subscription. The reopening took 
place on Friday. 


The Memorial Hospital, Mirfield, is now nearing 
completion. It is being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by Mr. H. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
The large wards are warmed by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues, and the smaller wards by means of the 
patent Manchester grates. For the extraction of 
the vitiated air, Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators are used throughout the building, 


In ths application for discharge from bankruptcy 
made by Alexander Dormon, of Gunter-grove, 
Chelsea, builder and decorator, the discharge has 
Lay: suspended for two yéars ending November 3, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


The rebuilding of St. Mary Abbot’s mission-hall 
and infant school, Kensington, for the Hon. the 
Rey. E. Carr Glynn, M.A., will shortly be under- 
taken. The infant school will be built according to 
the requirements of the Education Department, and 
the plans have been approved. The architect is 
Mr. T. Phillips Figgis, A.R.I.BA. 


Messrs. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Cookridge-street and Guildford-street, Leeds, have 
been chosen to supply the clock at Copt Hewick, 
near Ripon. 


The sale of the first portion of Millbank Prison 
realised on Tuesday the small sum of £630. The 
buildings sold originally cost about £10,000 in 
materials alone. 


The foundation stone of sub-central co-operative 
stores in High-street, Lincoln, were laid last week. 
The premises will be three floors in height, and will 
cover an area of 65ft. by 60ft. The chief elevation 
is Renaissance in character, and will be of stone. 
The cost will be about £5,000. The contractors are 
Messrs. Wright and Sons, the clerk of the works 
for the brickwork is Mr. C. Robinson, and for the 
woodwork Mr. Panton, the society’s foreman 
joiner. The whole of the work has bsen designed 
by, and will be carried out under the supervision 
of, Mr. J. H. Cooper, architect, of Lincoln. 


Mr. Gladstone’s portrait, by John Maclure Hamil- 
ton, which was a feature of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1891, now figures in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, where the permanent exhibition of works 
by living artists has been reopened. Another of 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent portraits, that by J. Colin 
Forbes, R.C.A., was presented on Monday to 
the National Liberal Club by Earl Rosebery, as the 
spokesman of the Liberals of Canada. 


New board schools were opened on Tuesday week 
at Swatters Car, Middlesbrough. The schools have 
been built to accommodate 1,265 children at a cost 
of £10,000. 


Tn our notice last week of the vacant curatorship 
at the Soane Museum, the late Mr. Wilde’s 
Christian name was, by a printer’s error, given as 
Joseph instead of James. The average number of 
visitors to the museum for the past three years has 
been over 3,300 during the six months it is open, in 
addition to 300 admitted by ticket during the re- 
maining six months of each year. 


A fragment of archaic Greek sculpture, dating 
c. 600 B.c., in white marble and of life size, of a 
man’s head, has been presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Webb, of Milford, West Surrey. 
It is perfect, except the nose, which has been broken 
away; and the chin has been repaired by some 
modern hand. 


The names of Mr, John Anderson, slate mer- 
chant, Macduff, and. James Christie, house car- 
venter, Banff, have been added to the commission of 
the peace for Banfishire. 
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Holloway’s Pills never fail in correcting) and 
strengthening the stomach, and in restoring a deranged liver toa 
wholesome condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase their 
secretion, and in re-establishing the natural healthy activity of the 
bowels. Holloway’s are the remedies for complaints of all classes of 
society. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Conour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Oeliyered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Eztimates Free. 


Address :— 
THH HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 18, Craven-street, Strand W.C. 
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RANDALL'S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 


Hardens it as Cement, and will set in any frost. For prices and parti- 
culars address RANDALL’s HARDENED STONE Co., Kentish Town, N.W. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


For STAIRCASES, STEPS, & LANDINGS. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


Amy oS, BA. CREW, 
Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


Messrs. Crew have a Large Stock on their Wharves for Selection 
Telegrams— CRAIGLEITH, LoNDON.”’ 


BILLS GF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities! with the 
prea test expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 

rders fromthe country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices—T, PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 28, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTOHE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONEN.—The Bitons 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


me crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more anitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Pricea, aad every taformation given, on = ema Pae to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, 8 epton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOXYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C., 


Themost extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


Oi 
TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Bexrmonpssy, §.—H.—For the provision of a covered 
playground for the infants’ department at Monnow-road 
school, Bermondsey, for the London School Board :— 

Marsland, J. abe ap .. £196 0 0 
Tyerman, J., Walworth (accepted) 180 0 0 


Bristou.—For the supply of fittings for the stables and 
sheds now in course of erection in Clement-street and in 
St. Philip’s Marsh, for the city council :— 

Bristol Waggon Oo. (accepted) 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Bristou.—For the erection of lavatories on Durdham 
Down, for the city council :— 
Galbraith (accepted) £1,242 10 0 


Bristout.—For the construction and erection of con- 
denser, pumps, steam, and other pipes, fer the electrical 
committee ot the City Council :— 

Allen, W. H., and Co. (accepted) £4,201 0 0 

{In liéu of one from Woodhouse and Rawson, ac- 

cepted in August last, and since withdrawn. ] 


Briston —For the removal of sheds adjoining the site 
of St. Augustine’s Bridge, for tie city coudcil :— 
Krauss, A,, Bristol (accepted). 
CouicnsesteR.—For erection of stables, loft, &c., and 


house, Maidenburgh-street, for Mr. Douglas Round. Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.1., Colchester, architect :— 


£485 0 0 


Ward, T. J., Colchester £915 0 0 
Beaumont, R., Colchester 8i2 0 0 
Chambers, W. A., Colchester 812 0 0 
Dupont, F., Colchester nee 776 0 0 
Diss, A., Colchester (accepted) 750 0 0 
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Crapaam, S.W.—For refitting the w.c.’s and for tet Fo.rkestTose.—For repairing the disinfecting chamber 


proving the drains, ant for inclosing additional land, at | at the Sanatorium, for the town council :— 
Wirtemberg-street School, Clapham road, for the London | Fraser ani Co., Commercial road, E. (accepted) £33 10 0 


chool Board :— 


Lathey, Bros. .. v0 see oe ak 2 ha, 2 
Smith and Sons i se 33 1,991 
Hammond, W. F se yess 1,€59 
Parsons, E. ... - “ay ene oe 


Mallett, H. ... ous 


Whitehead and Co. Poe 993 
Tyerman, J. ... is aaa ae 925 
Garrett and Son “ 910 
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Triggs, E., The Chase, Clapham* 

* Accepted. 
Curaysury, Essex.—For the electric lighting of Clay- 
bury Asylum, for the London County Council :— 


Bourne and Grant ... A | £14450 0 0 
Andrews, J. D. F., and Co. f 12,55) 0 0 
Fowler, Lancaster, and Co .. Aa bins aia 
Binko, H., and Co. ... - =e) pl902. 20 10 
Electrical Supplies, &c , Co., Ltd. 10,393 0 0 
Dawson, R. ... eee ar Ac 9,887 0 6G 
Mather and Platt, Limited 9,118 0 0 
Cox and Walkers... ais 8,920 0 0 
Bannett, R. H., and Co. .., 8,214 0 0 
Seere,H. F. .. Fe ane +P 8,°76 0 0 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., 

Limited — ee a 7,814 0 0 
Edmundson’s, Limited : ise 7,660 0 0 
Latimer, Clark, and Co., Limited. 7,457 0 0 
Mann, E. Pf a % ace 6491 0 0 
New and Mayne ... er * 6,278 0 0 
Appleton, Burbey, & Williamson 6,074 0 0 


Curroy, Bristot.—For a new parish-room near the 
lift railway from Hotwells to Clifton Downs. Messrs. 
Munro and Sons and Croydon Marks, architects :— 

Hayes, C, A. (accepted). 


Currtoy, Bristox.—For the supply and erection of 
electric signals, in connection with the Clifton Rocks 
Railway :— 

King, Mendham, & Co., Bristol & London (accepted). 


Darxaston.— For the erection of new board schools at 


the Green :— 
Lees, W. T., Darlaston (accepted) £4,359 0 0 


East GrinsTEAD.—For the erection of new premises at 
East Grinstead, Sussex, for the Capital and Counties 
Bank. Messrs. J. D. and H. E. Mathews, 11, Dowgate- 
hill, London, E.C., and East Grinstead, architects :— 


Colls and Son, Dorking ... wes, £3,040. 107 0 
Rice, East Grinstead aor eta 3,210 15 10 
Carrick, Redhill aak no Fr 8,150 0 0 
Tooth, East Grinstead (accepted)... 2,800 0 0 


Heywoop, Lancs.—For sewering Hampden, Buckley, 
and Wild streets, for the town council. Mr. James 
Diggle, borough surveyor :— 

Turner, Thos. (accepted). 

Hoisorn, E C.—For the erection of an underzround 

convenience at Holborn, for the City Commissioners of 


Sewers :— 
Mowlem and Co. (accepted) £2,921 0 0 


Istinetoy, N.— For providing and fixing heating 
apparatus on the low-pressure hot water system, with 
boiler, for the enlargement of the Canonbury-road School, 
Islington, now in course of erection, for the London 
School Board :— 


Ellis, J.C. and J. 8. .. nee £69)°0 0 
Davis G. .. on a va 400 0 0 
Cannon, W. G. ... ee 890 0 0 
Pearson, R. H.and J. 890 0 0 
Parcell and Nobbs 333 0 0 


Maguire and Sons, Dawson-street, 
Dublin (accepted) ... os ats 356 0 0 


Liverpoou.—For the erection of two hospitals on the 
upper land at Parkhill, for the city council :— 
Morrison and Sons (accepted) £3,639 0 O 


Loxpon.—For alterations to the Tiger beer house, Wal- 
worth-road, §.E., for Mr. Bigoll. Mr. W. M. Brutton, 
171, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., architect :— 


Pritchard and Renwick A os EekeS 20 NO 
Crook, B., Brixton ... Sas oy 126 0 0 
Babbs, H., Walworth (accepted) 97 0 0 


Lonpoy.— For rebuilding 3, St. Martin’s - street, 
Leicester-square, W.C., for Mr. Israel ;Britten. Mr. W. 
M. Brutton, 171, Queen Victoria street, E C., architect ;— 

Johnson and Manners, Soho sa’ | lao 
Feast, J. and J., Soho ves re 1,584 
Smith, W, Kennington ... ar 1,300 
Whitehead, L , and Co., Clapha 1,275 
Edwards & Medway, Kennington 1,267 
Rowe, W., Clapham ate 1,195 
Pritchard & Renwick, Southwar 1,174 
Tout, A. H., Kentish Town oe 1,165 
Archer, G. 8., Finsbury (accepted 995 


Lospon.—For the supply of one and a half million 
wire cut building bricks and quarter-million facing bricks 
for the London and South Western Railway Company :— 
Blanchard, M. H., and Co., Bishop’s Waltham (accepte) 


Lonpon, E.C.—For the rebuilding of Nos. 8 and 9, Great 
St. Helen’s, E.C. Mr Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., 17 and 
18, Basinghall-street, E.C., architect :— 

£10,750 0 0 
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Lonpoy.—For rebuilding the Crystal P.H., Rotherhithe 
New-road, exclusive of fittings, and dwelling-house 
adjoining 57, Old-road, Bermondsey. S E., for Mr. George 


Evans. Mr. W.M. Brutton, 171, Qieen Victoria-street, 
E.C., architect :— 

A. B. 
Burman, H., and Sons, Kennington... £3,56¢ £3,474 
Smith, W., Kennington Se 8,155 ... 3,08) 
Hart, Bros., Southwark ots ap 8,092 .. 2,999 
Pritchard and Renwick, Southwark... 8,078 ... 2,950 
Rowe, W., Clapham _... aay aa 8,050 .. 2,780 
Godson, G., and Sons, Kilbur > 2,973 ww = 
Whitehead, L., and Co., Clapham ... 2,910 ... 2,852 
Allen, J., and Sons, Kilburn ... ane 2,867 ... 2,687 
Holloway, H. L., Deptford .. des 2,786 ... 2,696 
Edwards and Medway, Kennington .. 2,786 ... 2,600 
Archer, G. S., Finsbury ae 2,525 


Pee es. 2,650 — oe. 
A.—Portland stone. B.—Bath stone. 

Mawnouester.-—For the erection of Temperance Hotel, 
Deansgate, Manchester. for the Manchester Temperance 
Hotels Co., Limited. Messrs. Moffatand Bentley, White- 
haven and Manchester, architects. Quantities by Messrs. 
W. J. Watts and Son, Manchester :— 


Byrom, J., Bury, Lancashire £21,153 0 0 
Young, Tinker, and Young 206i3 0 0 
Bullivant and Son ..,, ~— ave 29,590 0 0 
Whitell, R. ... ee - he 22,392 0 0 
Thorpe, W. ... sna rae eae 20,259 0 O 
Brown, W , and Son oe 5 19,88) 0 0 
Wilson and Toft ... bas a 19,199 0 0 
Southern, W., and Son ... bis 18,710 0 0 
Mezarity, S., and Co. aes or 18,659 0 0 
Burgess and Galt ... dus 18.340 0 0 
Neill, R.. and Sons a ae 18,290 0 0 
Lister, McCartney, and Lister*... 16,974 0 0 


Rest of Manchester. 
* Accepted, subject to reduction. 


Mititwatt, E.—For erecting a covered playground for 
the boys’ department of the British-street School, Mill- 
wall, for the London School Board :— 

Gibb and Co, West India-road, E. (accepted) ... £147 

{In lieu of tender for £74 from W. Neil, of Turner’s- 
road, E., previously accepted, and withdrawn on account 
of error of £100.) 


Mititwatt, E.—For improving the ventilation and 
lighting of boys’ classroom G in the British-street School, 
Millwall, for the London School Board :— 


Robey, J. T. Rae a us £57 0 0 
Gibb and Co. _.., nh “or wns 5310 0 
Holding and Son ate aoe a 48 0 0 
White, F.,and Son .,., Ar ae 47 0 0 
Vigor and Co., King-street, Poplar*.. 4610 0 


Accepted. 


WM. OLIVER 
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BUNHILL 


ROW, 
LONDON, E.C,, 


HOLD THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


DRY 


ALSO THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


AINSCOT 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, TEAK, PITCH PINE, YELLOW PINE, AND JOINERS’ DEALS. 
I" Tz O O FE IX RI G iw att woos. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ DRY WAINSCOT, LONDON.” 


ARCHITETS should see our “ PRESTO”’ 
Seat and Cistern. 


: (patent) Self-acting Closet 
A Flush is absolutely secured whenever closet is used, 


_FOR either in the ordinary way or for slops or urinal FOR 
HOSPITAL, _There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It looks like an MaNSION, 
ASY LUM, ordinary pedestal closet seat. It can be adapted to the common hoppers or the COTTAGE 
SCHOOL. most elaborate pedestal closet. One observer sas ‘It works like magic.” It HOTEL. 


is entirely new and unique in its s'm_ licity. 


can be s¢e& at our offices, 


JOHN HNOWLES 


Depédts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, 


King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; 
Cricklewood; London and North Western Railway Goods Station, Old Ford, 


Chiswick, W.; London and South- Weste 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30cwt. to any part of London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. 


Chief London Office: 


Telegraphic Addresses :—London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” 


Wheeler Gate. 


Works 
Sheffield Telephone No. 11. 


a Co. 


Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and 
Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station, Hammersmith and 
mm Railway Station, Twickenham. 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, 
38, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Office, ‘‘ KNOWLES, WOODVILLE.” 


London Telephone No, 7587, 
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WALSALL TOWN HALL AND BATHS 
COM PETITIONS. 


/ PROGRESSIVE spirit has taken 

possession of Walsall, the busy Staf- 
fordshire centre of the tanning and harness- 
making industries, for it is astir with many 
municipal and sanitary projects. The Cor- 
poration of the borough inyited architects to 
send in designs fora town hall, to be used 
for public meetings and other purposes, on an 
important central site of the town, lately 
cleared under an Improvement Act. The 
position is between three streets, Green- 
lane and Wolverhampton and Townsend 
streets. The site itself is of triangular shape, 
the obtuse angle being to the north, while 
the main corner, facing Park-street—the 
principal business street—is reserved for the 
chief entrance. The accommodation re- 


access to gallery. At the back of orchestra | hampton-street has six semicircular windows 
are retiring-rooms for the artistes; and over | with mullions and transoms; the arches are 
the principal entrance the upper part of| broken by projecting voussoirs, and the 


vestibule is shown, with corridor connecting 
staircases on each side of the principal 
vestibule—a good’ point in this plan. 

The author allows on ground floor of hall 
for 910 persons, in galleries 670, and in 
orchestra 230, making a total of 1,810. 

In section the author shows a flat-pitched, 
iron-trussed roof over the hall, with large 
circular headed clerestory windows above the 
corridors, which project like aisles on each 
side ; thereare also the corridor windows. The 
interior features of hall include an elliptical 
arched platform end supported on pilasters, 
and some nice treatment of the side vestibule, 
and entrances. The elevation towards Park- 
street has a semicircular entrance on steps, 
and over it a tetrastyle arrangement of 
pilasters supporting a pediment. Flanking 
this porticoed front on the south side isa 
tower of dignified proportion, plain and 
campanile-like below the main cornice, the 
upper story having a smaller square belfry, 
with disengaged angle columns in pairs, and 
cupola termination. The lower portion of 
tower is rusticated. The side elevation 
towards Wolverhampton-street shows cir- 


quired, besides the main hall on ee Italian windows, parapets and 


floor, a basement for kitchens, dining-hall, 
lavatories, stores, &c.; on the ground floor, 
entrances for the orchestra, ladies’ and 


terminals at the angles. 
The second design, by Mr. Henry A. 
Cheers, under motto ‘‘Straight and True,” 


gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, lavatories, and/showsasimilar general arrangement of hall, 


retiring rooms, an orchestra and galleries 
round the large hall, having separate 
entrances, caretaker’s apartments, with the 


side corridors and entrances; but the author, 
carrying out the principle expressed in his 
motto, has made all the main walls and 


necessary corridors and staircase communi- | rooms straight and rectangular and balanced, 


cations. 


and in this respect it differs from ‘‘ Bruin.” 


Of the forty and upwards sets of plans| The triangular outline of buildings is broken 
submitted, three have been awarded pre-| by angles and cants, giving a rather more 


miums, these being ‘‘ Bruin,” by Mr. H. H.!| pleasing grouping to the plan. 


McConnal, of Walsall ; ‘‘ Straight and True,” 


1 


The hall, 
100ft. Gin. by 56ft., has a circular ended apse 


by Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham; and | fo platform at the west end, round which 


“W” in a circle, by Messrs. Malcolm 
Stark and Rountree, of Glasgow. The design 
of Mr. McConnal’s is marked by some good 
features. The large hall, 95ft. by 51ft. 6in., 
exclusive of the orchestra, is placed with its 
axis parallel to Wolverhampton-street ; the 
main entrance is at the Park-street corner, 
which is made an important architectural 
feature. The large hall is entered at this 
end as well as by side corridors, each 7ft. 
wide, which flank the hall, each of them 
haying three entrances. The author has 
cleverly arranged his main entrance and 
lateral corridors. On the side towards 
Wolverhampton-street the corridor is ter- 
minated by projecting staircases, the one at 
the east corner forming the tower in connec- 
tion with the principal vestibule, and the other 
the staircase exit from gallery and floor level. 
It is pierced by windows along the main 
front. On the north side of hall the corridor 
is architecturally united by a short corridor 
to the side entrance at the apex of triangle 
by the introduction of a circular vestibule, 
domed over as a lantern, and partially open 
to the corridors by columns. From this 
circular yestibule access is obtained to the 
mayor’s parlour on one side of the entrance 
and to the gentlemen’s and ladies’ cloak-rooms 
on the other. The messengers’ room and 
layatories form triangular-shaped rooms 
on either side of this north entrance, the 
angular irregularity being thrown into 
the vestibule. Gallery staircases and exits 
are also provided at the ends of north 
corridor in connection with the great hall, 
and at the west corner at the back of 
orchestra there is an orchestra entrance 
and lobby, and two retiring-rooms. The 
first floor has a gallery all round the large 
hall. The town clerk is located in a room 
of hexagonal shape over the side entrance, or 
obtuse angle of plan; committee rooms are 
placed right and left over mayor’s parlour 
and cloak-rooms, and the circular vestibule 
we haye mentioned has a dome light in con- 
nection with north corridor, which gives 


and both sides the corridors traverse, though 
only one doorway to hall is shown in the 
centre of each side corridor besides the main 
entrance at the east end. The principal 
entrance is up a flight of steps to a rect- 
angular hail, which leads into the large 
hall. This entrance hall is flanked by 
a tower which forms a gallery entrance, 
and is well proportioned, and has a 
pleasing outline. On the north side, con- 
forming with the obtuse angle of site, is 
another entrance and grand staircase, on 
each side of which are the gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ retiring-rooms. The plan shows 
excellent provision for the artistes at the 
orchestra end, with separate entrance to 
stage and stairs to gallery; but there 
appears to be not so good an arrangement of 
entrances and exits as in the first plan. The 
author extends the seating area of his large 
hall by showing side galleries over the lower 
corridors, thus extending the width of hall 
to the outside walls, making it 7dft. wide. 
Piers divide the. length of hall into six bays, 
and between these the width is 58ft. A deep 
gallery is shown over the end entrance hall, 
besides orchestra galleries on each side of 
platform at the other end. An organ recess 
is also shown. ‘The shape of this end of the 
hall forms an octagonal recess, with quad- 
raut-shaped corners, the irregular angle being 
filled with retiring rooms and staircase. The 
large hall basa curved flat inner ceiling over 
the centre portion, with flat ceilings over the 
galleries; it is well lighted by side windows 
in Wolverhampton-street, and over the 
roof of lower buildings on the north 
side. A centre ventilating trunk is 
shown on the section over the arched ceiling 
and a rather steep roof. The dining-hall is, 
as in other plans, in the basement, which 
looks rather ill-lighted by borrowed lights. 
The committee rooms are below the main 
entrance. 

In external design, the Italian Renaissan3e 
is chosen, of red brick, with stone in the 
dressings. The main fagade facing Wolver- 


spandrels are filled with emblematic tablets 
and ornament with balustrades along the top. 
The gallery entrance porch has a semi-octa- 
gonal projection from corner tower ; the plat- 
form roof is apsidal, and the large hall has a 
roof hipped at the ends. The main entrance- 
front is wanting in dignity; the gable end 
window and porch destroy the breadth of the 
design, the former being a little fussy in 
detail, but the redeeming feature is the 
tower. A coloured perspective is sent in. 

“W” ina circle has some good points; 
the buildings are set out at right angles 
within the boundary lines, and present in 
plan a broken outline, well balanced. The 
main hall, as in the other two, runs parallel 
to the long side, with corridors on both sides, 
from a central hall at the principal entrance 
end. These corridors surround the platform 
end, which has a semioctagonal apse. On the 
north side, filling up the obtuse angle of site, 
is the dining-hall, forming a low-roofed 
building with domical lantern, and the roof 
of which building is on a level with the 
gallery of great hall. On each side of this 
triapsal-shaped dining-hall is a circular- 
ended staircase to gallery. The main hall 
has seating capacity for 968 persons. The 
circular-ended cloak-rooms on each side of 
corner entrance, and the stairs up to gallery 
and down to basement on each side of 
entrance vestibule, make a well-balanced 
front, which is pronounced by a boldly- 
designed round archway with massively- 
moulded piers and jambs. ‘The lavatories 
and other necessary offices are in the 
basement. Three side entrances from each 
lateral corridor give access to the great 
hall. The section shows a flat coffered 
and coyed ceiling, parapets, and a steep roof 
surmounted by a handsome fiéche. The 
main elevation is broken by small gables 
over end windows; these are circular-headed 
and mullioned, with panels over, and the hall 
is pronounced, the ridge-line running through 
level, the whole haying a dignity of character. 
The entrance elevation is broken by a curyed 
and pinnacled gable, having a circular- 
headed window in the gable end, with large 
flanking terminal turrets at the corners. The 
drawings are rather rough and unfinished. 
A coloured perspective is sent in. 

The authors of these designs have displayed 
much ingenuity in their plans; the shape 
and position of site have made it of import- 
ance to obtain at least three presentable 
fronts to the streets. Viewed from the 
east, the designs in some cases are rather 
chapel-like in character, not a few of them 
resembling the City Temple. The sum of 
£20,000 has been stated asa limit; but we 
haye no reason to think that that sum will 
be greatly exceeded if the materials are of 
red brick and stone. The hall, which is to 
seat 1,800 persons, is rather small in 
orchestra accommodation in one or two 
instances, though additional room for instru~ 
mentalists and others might be improvised it 
necessary. The difficulty of making the 
obtuse angle architectural is obvious, as 
the buildings will be comparatively low and 
unimportant, and the oblique return lines will 
require some skill in bringing them inte 
harmony with the two ends. No doubt on 
these grounds the rectangular treatment of 
the buildings, by breaking them to the 
boundary lines proposed by the two last pre- 
miated designs, and others of the unsuc- 
cessful, has the advantage. 

In some of the returned designs this 
arrangement has been skilfully carried out, 
notably in the design under motto “ Saddler’s 
Arms.” The obtuse angle is occupied by 2 
low-roofed refreshment saloon or bar, that 
can be used in connection with the main 
hall, covered by a domical light, with a cir- 
cular apse filling up the angle. Other good 
points in this design are the main central 
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ower entrance and gallery stairs, each 
eing kept separate and having distinct 
enfiances, and the quadrant lavatories, 
chick are in connection with the cloakrooms 
on each side of vestibule, and which help to 
giye variety and gradation to the return 

he yalue of making the side 


fron ts. The 
eorridors available by swing doors for the 
purpose of entertainments in the hall is also 
exemplified in this and other plans. 

The three designs for the public baths, 
now on view in the same Art Gallery, show 
x eareful consideration of the conditions 
issued by Mr. R. H. Middleton, Assoc.Mem. 
Inst.C.E., the borough surveyor, whose 
decision the council haye wisely adopted. 
The site is an irregular one, bounded on two 
sides by a brook, and on the other sides by 
roads. The design placed first by that gentle- 
man is by a London architect, Mr. Horace 
T. Bonner. Notwithstanding certain cri- 
ticisms made by an anonymous correspondent 
some time ago, the author has in no way 
encroached on the land reserved by the 
corporation for houses and shops, which shows 
a clear depth from Lichfield-street of 7dft., 
except the centre passage way, 12ft. wide, 
to the entrances of baths. The author has the 
first-class and second-class swimming-baths 
placed with their ends to the brook and at 
right angles to Lichfield-street. The former 
is 80f[t. by 30ft., with side dressing-boxes, 
and the second class 60ft. by 25ft. In front, 
and towards the entrance, are the Turkish 
bath and the men’s first and second-class 
private baths; and on the right-hand irregu- 
jar-shaped part of the site next the brook 
are, beginning at the rear, the ladies’ and 
artists’ rooms, a large washhouse, mangling- 
room, committee and engine-rooms, and in 
front, facing the street, the first and second- 
class women’s baths and boiler-house. The 
entrances for men and women, with their 
halls and waiting-rooms, are well arranged, 
a waiting-room for each department being 
provided so that no confusion can occur. 
The pay-cffice is in the centre; on each side 
are the first and second-class halls for the 
respective classes, with corridors in direct 
connection therewith, so that the classes are 
separated ; the first-class swimming-bath can 
be used for women or mon, withoutinterfering 
with other departments. Another good point 
is that the samo distinction is proyided for 
the Turkish baths, which occupy a square 
space between the two corridors and 
in front of the first swimming - bath. 
“‘Mermaid,” the second plan selected, is, 
curiously enough, the work of the winner of 
the first design for the town hall. The 
swimming-baths are placed across the site 
parallel to Lichfield-street; the large one is 
403ft. by 46ft., with a water surface of 85ft. 
by 30ft., and the second class is 76ft. by 
37ft. out to out. The entrances are from the 
road from Lichfield-street. The ticket-office 
isin the centre, and corridors run between 
first and secnd-class slipper baths, these 
eorridors look narrow. The plan is, however, 
woll grouped: there is a gallery round the 
tst class swimming-bath, the baths haye 
elliptical iron roofs, with lantern lights, and 
the engine and boilers are well placed in the 
rear, and are accessible. The elevations are 
architecturally treated. The third design, 
“Health,” by Mr. 8S. Loxton, shows the 
swimming-baths placed as in the first plan, 
with centre corridor and a cart road on 
south side. The entrances are not so well 
arranged, as the entrance for second-class 
men 1s so arranged that the men would 
haye to pass by the women’s second-class 
slipper baths. The Turkish baths are 
placed to the north of site; the women’s 


and men’s private baths are in front and 
side of the second-class swimming-bath. The 
roofs are also of tho iron-tie class, and the 
eleyations are simple but commonplace. The 
instructions provided that the first-class 
swimming-bath can be adapted as a gym- 
masium, and for this purpose the com- 
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petitors have provided a gallery round the 
bath in some cases. The total cost is not to 
exceed £7,000. 
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UNPROFESSIONAL: PRACTICES. 


N the so-called ‘‘ learned” professions 
there are certain rules of professional 
etiquette observed, especially in the law; 
any interference with the acknowledged 
rights and duties of one solicitor or barrister 
by another is sternly rebuked ; but amongst 
architects there appears to be a very lax 
conduct in dealings with one another. A 
code of professional ethics has been often 
talked about, but no definite rules haye been 
framed binding on the whole profession, albeit 
without this general agreement very little 
can be accomplished in this direction; in 
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property. Architectural competition has 
indeed furnished many glaring examples of 
the need for a standard of professional ethics 
or conduct in matters of this kind. The most 
unparliamentary tactics haye been resorted 
to, such as disclosing names, the private 
circulation of mottoes, correspondence in 
j local papers, publication of private circulars, 
and other methods of influencing the minds of 
committeesandthe public. These aremethods 
that ought to disqualify anyone who resortsto 
them. The practice of calling on members 
of committees in such cases is wanting in 
common respect and etiquette, and no 
individual who has any regard for his pro- 
fession would condescend to do such a thing. 
There are other practices which are equally 
culpable and unprofessional, and we notice a 
few of them here in the order they occur to 


fact, we scarcely can hope to look for any; us. It has been our unpleasant duty of late 
such amelioration till the profession of archi-|to record several instances of touting or 
tecture becomes a registered body amenable , advertising by so-called architects, in the re- 


to statutory powers. There are many prac- 
tices which daily take place among architects 
and suryeyors which are certainly wanting 
in professional conduct, or that can be said 
to be decorous. One of the commonest 
customs is that of touting for work. In the 
provincial town especially the custom prevails 
to so large an extent that few people are in- 
clined to take much notice of it, Mr. James 
Smith, a wealthy tradesman and town 
couxcillor, is about to build a residence, and 
as soon as the rumour is afloat he is besieged 
by several of the architects of the town, who 
are bent on the same errand of soliciting 
employment. Though it may be well known 
that the said Smith has consulted an archi- 
tect who has even prepared designs, such in- 
formation has no effect in the least on the 
canvassing proclivities of A., B., and C., who 
individually are eager to show their own 
superiority in professional skill, and even to vie 
with each other in detracting from the abilities 
of the other two, sometimes going so far as to 
blacken one another’s character. Hach sends 
a number of drawings of buildings, or goes 
so far as to prepare designs on approyal, till 
Smith, wearied by these importunities, re- 
fuses to have any more interviews, or to see 
any more designs. We can understand a 
fair solicitation by sending a professional 
card when the contemplating building owner 
has not quite made up his mind; but the 
practice of ‘‘ touting” after an architect has 
been engaged is most reprehensible and quite 
unprofessional. We know of all kinds of 
things haying been said and done by 
touts of this class to win the confidence 
of clients as well as committees. We 
are well’ aware that in the excitement and 
rivalry of competitions some excuse may be 
found, but the most unwarrantable asser- 
tions are made, which in no other profession 
would be tolerated. A., B., and C.are com- 
petitors in the same town for a public build- 
ing, whose designs are both well spoken of. 
A. obtains an interview with one or more of 
the committee or town council, and does not 
scruple to misrepresent B., or to pick holes 
in his plan; while C. goes so far as to print and 
circulate information to the detriment of the 
fayoured design. We cannot find fault with 
the competitor who, when he has the oppor- 
tunity, points out the merits of his own 
design and criticises the plans of others; but 
this sort of thing may become something 
worse than bad taste. When plans are under 
motto or number, individual criticism cannot 
do any harm, and must do some good in draw- 
ing attention to points of arrangement; but 
these disparaging remarks are often carried 
beyond the bounds of fair criticism. We pro- 
test certainly against the habit of some 
members of the profession who seek to 
prejudice the minds of committee and 
assessor while the plans are being discussed, 
and we think that such conduct is deserving 
of severe censure. After a decision has been 
made eyeryone has a right to say what he 


: thinks of the design; it then becomes public 


| membrance of many readers. In those un- 
dignified announcements we often find the 
profession of architect associated with all 
kinds of trades and callings, such as those of 
builders, undertakers, auctioneers, house 
agents, and even public-house businesses. 
These advertisements are not only detri- 
mental to their authors, but injurious to 
the profession, and cause it to be held in 
disrepute. The public at once draw infer- 
ences as to the status of those who thus 
tout, and unpleasant comparisons are made 
damaging to the profession. Quacks and 
mountebanks there always will be, but let 
the representative bodies of the profession 
try and stop a practice that has done incal- 
culable harm to the calling. 

A more reprehensible practice even than 
touting for business, because it involves the 
honourable conduct of architects, surveyors, 
and engineers, is that of interfering with or 
going between a brother architect and his 
client. We haye known of cases where an 
architect or surveyor has been consulted or 
called in by a client who has disagreed with | 
his own architect about granting certificates 
or the performance of work. We are not 
alluding to the case of a properly appointed — 
arbitrator under the terms of a contract, 
but to an irregular invitation made 
by the client or the builder. In a properly 
drawn-up contract such an irregular inter- 
ference would be impossible, as that of the 
following case. An architect declines to 
give a certificate of completion, whereupon 
the builder consults Mr. Bouncer, who 
writes a letter to the official architect asking 
for a meeting at the building to measure up 
and value the work executed. Of course the 
latter can decline to meet the builder’s 
nominee who has the questionable taste to 
interfere with a brother architect’s work. It 
isan unwritten law in the ethics of every 
profession that it is uiprofessional and 
wrong to accept any consultation in a work 
or business in which another member of the 
profession is employed without inyitation to 
do so from the latter. Yet we sometimes 
find an architect accepting an offer to pass an 
adverse opinion on his brother-professional’s 
work, or even going out of his way to give 
advice prejudicial to the appointed architect. 
The effect of such criticism or advice is to 
imply a doubt as to the ability of the archi- 
tect or engineer engaged without giving the 
latter an opportunity of explaining his mode 
of operation or of rebutting the adyice. It 
is very easy to criticise. One may say, 
‘‘T should haye made the plan so and so,” 
or point out a better or safer mode of con- 
struction of a roof than that adopted, without 
knowing the circumstances or the actual 
requirements with which the architect has 
had to comply. How often we hear of the 
architect’s sanitary arrangements questioned 
by another of the same cloth—perhapsa trivial 
question of trapping or of ventilation magni- 
fied into an importance it scarcely deserves. 
The architect in charge has a right to be 
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first heard, and to accept or refuse the client’s 
wish to callin an expert. If he refuses, the 
employer can only ask him to resign. No 
other course would be fair. The duty of the 
expert called in is clear: he should consult 
the architect before making any report. 

A flagrant breach of professional etiquette 
is often noticed in the Courts of law. Pro- 
fessional witnesses are found really to give 
any evidence against their brother architect 
as to questions of fees or of negligence. This 
is the more glaring when their evidence is 
made to prejudice the jury, or by giving 
answers upon insufficient knowledge of the 
facts. Many other instances of unprofessional 
conduct might be cited if only we had the 
space; but those we have instanced areenough 
toshow to what extent unprofessional dealings 
are carried on. An American contemporary 
has prepared a short code of ethics to meet 
these practices. The rules given are good as 
far as they go, but the difficulty in the way 
is the general acceptance of them by the pro- 
fession as a body. The main societies and 
their affiliated branches should certainly use 
their influence to prevent these practices 
amongst their members. The rules of 
membership generally include restrictions as 
to certain kinds of practice; but our ex- 
perience is that the transgressors in these 
instances of malpractices are not entirely 
confined to non-members of professional 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Institute was held 

on Monday evening, the President, Mr. J. 

MacVicar Anderson, in the chair. It was decided, 

on the recommendation of the council, to admit 

to alliance with the Institute the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales. 


THE HYPHTHRAL TEMPLE. 


_A paper on this subject, written by Dr. 
Witttam Dorrretp, F.8.A., of Athens, and 
translated by Mr. Gill, was read by Professor 
Aitchison, A.RA., Vice - President. Having 
summarised the violent disputes about the question 
‘of the existence and form of the hypthral tem- 
ples, and the diametrically opposed views thereon, 
as exemplified in the opinions of L. Ross and 
C. Bétticher, the author expressed his opinion 
that recent excavations had completely settled 
this point. Mr. F. C. Penrose’s excavation of 
the Olympeion at Athens showed that this 
temple was octastyle, and thereby a new light 
was thrown upon the description of hypzthral 
temples given by Vitruvius (iii. 1). On this 
passage had been based the opinion that the Par- 
théenon at Athens and the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia were hypethral temples, and from this 
it had been deduced that all the peripteral 
temples similar to these, with an interior 
order of columns, were hypethral. By way 
of showing that this view-is now untenable, 
the author proceeded, first, to note the 
chief arguments used for and against the 
existence of hypzthral temples. It was argued 
that the celle of many temples could not 
have received the necessary light from the door, 
and soa top light must be taken for granted— 
though opinions differed as to the shape of this 
opening: a wholly uncovered [nave (K. F, Her- 
mann) ; a small opening in the centre of the cella 
(C. Bétticher) ; openings of various shapes and 
sizes over the aisles (James Fergusson). ‘To this 
argument he replied, that although the light 
entering through the door of a cella could not 
have lighted up the interior in the way necessary 
for a modern museum, yet such an amount of 
light was neither necessary nor aimed at. The 
impression produced by the statue would gain in 
proportion as its details would only gradually be 
perceived by those entering, after they had accus- 
tomed themselves to the semi-obscurity. In the 
similar case of the sculptures on the exterior of 
temples—for instance, the pediment and frieze of 
the Parthenon—no one had deduced from the fact 
of their elaborate details that they could not pos- 
sibly have been placed so high up on the temple. 
That the illumination from the door was, more- 
over, not so small as people usually supposed, was 
shown by J. Durm’s tabulated statement of the 
proportion of the door-openings to the area of the 
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celle: of several Greek temples. 'T'o the argument 
from the existence of altars in the interiors of 
temples—that an hypzthron was needed for the 
escape of the smoke from  sacrifices—it was 
answered that sacrificial altars were generally 
in front, and not in the interior, of temples ; 
and that ceilings blackened by smoke were not 
considered unsightly. The author rejected the 
argument from certain finds which had been 
deemed to indicate the existence of a skylight in 
the roof of some temples: such as the curbstone 
found near the Temple of Aigina, and the tiles 
with round openings near the Temples of Olympia, 
Phigalia, Tegea, and Athens. These tiles were 
used for the lighting of the roof in those temples 
where the roof was accessible, and when it was 
not thought desirable to put a window in the 
pediment. We had, he urged, no certain bodily 
proof for the existence of an hypethron in a 
Greek temple. Nor had the defenders of the 
hypeethral temple laid any great stress upon the 
arguments indicated above, but mainly based 
their theory upon a passage in Vitruvius, which 
had been shown by the excavation of the 
Olympieion at Athens to bear an interpretation 
totally opposed to the one that it had hitherto 
received. It was now demonstrated that the 
Olympeion was octastyle, and not decastyle as 
had been commonly held ; and every reason for 
believing that the ‘‘octastylos’’ of Vitruvius 
was the Parthenon had disappeared. Neither 
Parthenon nor the Zeus temple at Olympia could 
now be named as hypethral temples, nor could it 
be admitted that the majority of peripteral 
temples with an interior columniation were 
lighted hypethrally. Those in favour of hypx- 
thral temples had the onus of producing positive 
proof that the ordinary peripteral temples must 
have been lighted from above. He did not deny 
that the hypethral temple did exist; but the 
temples which received their light through the 
ceiling were exceptions compared to the great 
number that were only lighted from the door. 
Dr. Dorpfeld closed by asserting that though a 
few great dipteral hypethral temples existed, 
the Greek and Roman temples had as a rule no 
light from above, and were only lighted from the 
door. 

Mr. F. C. Penrosz said he agreed with almost 
everything that Dr. Dorpfeld had advanced, but 
he did not think entire justice had been done to 
Fergusson’s theory of the Parthenon, Mr. Pen- 
rose exhibited a restored elevation and plan of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympeion at Athens as 
it was completed by the Emperor Hadrian after 
the Roman manner. He had found four short 
columns on the site, which were probably set up 
in the naos, and carried in Hadrian’s time a 
coved and coffered inner roof. - The statue of 
Jupiter, placed at the further end of the naos, 
was probably lighted through openings in the 
sloping sides of the pronaos, which could be 
closed when necessary to exclude the sunlight or 
rain. Such openings would not, he thought, be 
pressed through the ridge of the roof of the pro- 
naog, and in so low a pitch of roof would not be 
apparent from without. The excavations had 
established the point that the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympeion was octastylar, not decastylar. He 
entirely concurred with Dr. Dorpfeld that the 
roof of this temple was never open throughout. 

Dr. A. Murray, of the British Museum, said 
they all admired Dr, Dorpfeld, and recognised 
that he was apt to be thoroughgoing in his state- 
ments. He did not think that the roofs of the 
celle of temples were open, and from a passage 
in Vitruvius relating to the finding of the body 
of an armed man in the roof of a temple, it was 
evident that there was an inner and outer roof, 
and a considerable space between. 

Mr. Wvarr Parworrtu pointed out that as the 
tiles of the temples were of marble and of large 
dimensions—38ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in. at Basse, and 
2ft. Gin. square at the Parthenon—it was possible 
that these were translucent, and afforded some 
dim light. There was a well-known tomb in the 
British Museum showing openings in the sides of 
roof. 

Mr. Murray replied that the treatment of the 
tomb roof in question could hardly be taken as an 
illustration of hypthral lighting. There were 
certainly small portions at one end covered in 
with panels, but these were probably only in- 
tended for the reception of offerings. 

Mr. R. Puene Sriers said that in Ugypt, where 
he spent five months, all the tombs were lighted 
only from the doors, and that in cases where 
the walls of absolutely dark passages were covered 
with paintings and sculpture that could only be 
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He had seen nothing in 
Greece to lead him to suppose that the temples 
were lighted otherwise than from the door. t 

Professor ArrcHrson, in replying, referred to 
the difficulties experienced: in ascertaining the 
meaning both of Pausanius and Vitruvius. There 
could be no doubt that in Hadrian’s time the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympeion was lighted from 
above. 

In reply to questions and remarks by Messrs. 
Hvueu Srannus, J. M. Brypon, and W. Krpner, 
Mr. Prnnosz said there might be something in 
the theory that the marble tiles were semi- 
translucent, for all the examples of those tiles 
found were of the Parian marble, and not like 
the walls of the Parthenon of the closer-textured 
Pentelic marble. : 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth meeting of the present session was 
held on Friday evening, the President, 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell, in the chair. Attention 
was called by the President to the lectures in the 
Fourth Division of the History of Architecture. 
Few members had as yet sent in their names, and 
he requested those who proposed to join to write 
before the close of the year. 


seen by artificial light. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN. 


A paper_on this subject, illustrated with 
numerous pen-and-ink sketches by the author, 
wasread by Mr. F. Intco Tuomas, In his in. 
troductory remarks he satirised the views pro- 
pounded and methods adopted by the modern land- 
scape gardener, contending that his work lacked 
definiteness and virility. Since the very origin of 
the word ‘‘ garden ’’ is garth, an inclosed 
space, my conception of a garden is, Mr. 
Thomas continued, a walled-in area, and among 
the characteristics of the formal garden you may 
safely put inclosure at the head of the list. No 
matter what the ferm of this boundary, eack 
inclosure will be a separate garden in itself; 
hence the plural term ‘‘gardens,’’ which, if 
applied to the work of the landscapist, has ne 
meaning at all, since his scheme (if so it may be 
called) wanders on indefinitely, without let or 
hindrance, except for such weak bounding lines 
as are afiorded by an iron railing three bars high, 
or a sunk fence. In the old engravings the 
garden-courts are sometimes figured with re- 
ference to a note, in which case we find them 
described individually by such terms as ‘‘ west 
garden,” ‘*base-court,”’ ‘‘parterre,’’ “ coronary 
garden,” and the like ; but the walls and hedges 
that were employed for this were not only of use 
in keeping distinct the various kinds of gardens. 
In 1701, we read in Defoe’s ‘‘Tour,’’ ‘The. . 
Pond-garden (at Hampton Court) was laid out 
into small inclosures surrounded by tall hedges 
to break the violence of the winds and render 
them proper for the reception of such exotics in 
summer as were moved out of the conservatories 
during the season”; and Mr. Baring Gould, ir 
his book on ‘‘ Old Country Life,” comments on the 
capital shelter that these garden-courts afforded. 
For this purpose yew is certainly the next best 
thing to stone or brick, and in some respects 
even better. A wall is more monumental, but, 
if unsympatheticaly built, will never givea 
chance to all the wealth of vegetation that makes 
the charm of an old wall. Again, a wall is not 
so hostile to a flower-border as a yew hedge, for 
the yew, being a greedy plant, sucks much of the 
good from the surrounding soil that ought to ge 
to the flowers. Butagainst this, it may be said 
that there is no finer background for flowers 
than the sombre green tapestry of yew, and there 
is no better protection from wind than is to be 
obtained by the filtering property of a thick 
hedge. And besides the actual use these divisions 
are for shelter, they also have a sentimental 
charm in the idea of seclusion and mystery that 
they give to the ground so divided. I know of 
nothing more suggestive of hidden beauties, and 
more stimulating to the imagination, than a 
glimpse of sunlit lawn with stately flights of steps 
that is sometimes caught through an open garden 
door. Given the inclosure, in my ideal girden 
formality goes a little further. The paths are 
straight, or, at least, geometrical. The flower- 
borders inclosed with a trim edging of box, and 
the fountain has its sottly-moulded rim of 
mossy stone. The turf is level as a table, and 
whatever standard yews are necessary to em~ 
phasise points in the design will be clipped into 
such quaint shapes as shall suit my fancy. But 
inside the borders and over the walls flowers and 
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ereepers run riot. From the works of the land- 
scapist, one would judge that, having made his 
borders irregular in outline, he feels that his 
responsibility is ended, as it seemed to be a 
matter of imdifference to him whether they are 
planted with formal lines of flowers or not. The 
beds so planted in the London parks are of use 
to inform us how even in size certain plants can 
be grown if properly tended; but there the in- 
terest ends, and we begin to wonder whether 
after all the game is worth the candle. In short, 
the landscapist’s garden is no garden at all, but 
merely a wilderness; and in bringing his wilder- 
ness Close to the house he is not only reversing 
the time-honoured usage of our forefathers, but 
is acting contrary to what must appear to be 
reason to all those who value decency and order. 
His vaunted natural treatment of the ground is 
not natural, but only slovenly artifice, and I would 
go so far as to put forward the apparent paradox 
that it is most natural for man to be artificial. 
The history of the early gardens in England is a 
little enveloped in obscurity. In the old MSS. 
they appear to be referred to rather as fruit- 
orchards than flower-gardens. For example, in 
the office of the Duchy of Lancaster is preserved 
an account rendered by the bailiff of Henry de 
Laci, Earl of Lincoln (who died in 1312), of the 
profits arising from, and the expenditure upon, 
the earl’s garden in Holborn, then in the 
suburbs of London, in the twenty-fourth yeur of 
Edward I. £9 2s. 3d. in money of that time— 
equal to about £135 of modern currency—was 
received in one yearfrom the sale of fruit alone. 
This tends to show that profit was the main 
object with which the garden was kept up. 
Alexander Necham evidently had in his mind the 
idea of a garden for pleasure when he said that a 
‘‘noble garden ’’ should be arrayed with roses, 
lilies, sunflowers, violets, and poppies. But 
probably much ingenuity was not shown in the 
design of gardens until the 15th century, when 
fountains and conduits begin to grace the pages 
of illuminated manuscripts. We hear of an 
early garden at Westminster and another at 
Windsor, but at first the flowers seem to have 
been a secondary consideration to fruit and vege- 
tables. It was the growing popularity of the 
game of bowls, requiring, as it does, a broad 
expanse of level turf, that paved the way 
tothe great plaisaunces of a later date. As 
to. whether terraced or hanging gardens 
existed here in early times we are left 
rather in the dark. Many people seem to 
suppose that this method of treating the 
ground was the direct result of Italian influence ; 
but they are apt to be blind to the very essential 
differences between an Italian and an English 
garden. They ignore the preponderance of turf 
to gravel, the habit of growing more plants in 
beds than in tubs, the restraint in the matter of 
statuary, and the peculiarly English colouring 
that is givento the whole by our northern climate 
and materials. And even if, after all, we are 
bound to admit foreign initiative, why, pray, 
should we call our gardens Italian, if we feel our 
buildings at that time to be so essentially English 
that we have had to call them Elizabethan? The 
privy purse expenses of Henry VIII. give usa 
good deal of information with regard to his gar- 
dening operations. These, with the help of a 
contemporary picture or two, and some little 
imagination, may conjure up for us a fair 
idea of the Royal garden at that time. It 
appears to have been framed on a compara- 
tively small scale, walled in and divided into 
four compartments by gravel paths, and the 
borders protected by barber- poled railings with 
a royal beast holding a flag at every corner. 
A part of it is to be seen through the doorway in 
a picture (by Holbein?) now at Hampton Court. 
The garden at Nonsuch was, perhaps, much in 
the same state as at the time of Henry VIII.’s 
death, when it was described by an eye-witness. 
All through the reign of Elizabeth her courtiers 
were vying with each other in the splendour of 
their palaces and gardens. John Thorpe shows 
a design for one among his drawings at the Soane 
Museum. He notes, by the way, that there is to 
be ‘nothing out of square.” Hatfield, Longleat, 
Hardwicke, and all the grand buildings of that 
most stately period had similar surroundings. 
Their arrangement was, with infinite variation in 
detail, something as follows :—Between the pro- 
jecting wings of the house on the entrance front 
& space was paved in stone or marble, with a 
few steps leading down toa gravelled court with 
walls on the side connected with the house. This 
was called the “forecourt,” and often had a 


fountain in the centre between the porch and 
entrance gateway, with garden doors on the 
other two sides, as you may see at Montacute, in 
Somerset. Before arriving at this court there 
was in many cases a sort of ante-court, which 
seems to have been for dignity solely. In those 
days it was not the custom for guests to alight 
at the front door. To one side of the house, and 
a little apart from it, stood the stables, with a 
kitchen-court between them and the house. 
This was called the base-court, and in it was 
hidden away all the untidiness that is consequent 
on the proximity of kitchen and stables. On the 
other sides of the house lay the more ornamental 
pleasure-gardens, under which head comes 
the ‘‘ parterre,” the bowling - green, the 
‘‘coronary’’ garden, herb-garden, &c. Per- 
haps the best contemporary account of an 
Elizabethan garden given with any regard to 
detail is to be found in a letter written by one 
of the officers of the Court to Master Humphry 
Martin, mercer, of London. It is dated from 
Kenilworth, 1575, and describes a visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to the castle and, inter alia, the 
gardens. In front of the castle was a terrace 
walk raised 10ft. above the garden and 12ft. 
wide ; at either end were arbours ‘“‘redolent by 
sweet trees and flowers,’’ and along the balus- 
trade, on the garden side, obelisks, spires, and 
coats-of-arms in stone were set out at equal dis- 
tances. Below this terrace was a garden, an acre 
or more in extent, divided into four quarters by 
fine sanded walks. In the centre of each plot 
rose an obelisk of red porphyry with a ball at the 
top. The garden was planted with apple 
trees, pears, and cherries. In the middle of 
the wall, sopposite the plot, was a great aviary, 
30ft. long, 14ft. broad, and 20ft. high, 
and in the centre of the garden a fountain of 
white marble rose out of an octagonal basin. 
John Evelyn, to whom we are indebted for much 
information on the subject, had always had it in 
his mind to write a great book on garden design ; 
but, unfortunately for us, he never got further 
than the headings of the various chapters. 
Among these, however, are references to the 
stage properties of the garden grandeur of his 
time, quite enough to show how much of garden- 
lore has been entirely forgotten. Through the 
latter half of the 17th century garden design had 
been making great progress, though Charles I. 
had not done much to encourage it, leaning as he 
did rather to horticulture than design. Neither 
do we hear of a great deal being done under 
Charles II., though he it was who dug the canal 
at Hampton Court, and made the garden at St. 
James’s. It is difficult to arrive at a very clear 
idea of the development of garden design up to 
the time of the Datch influence, because it 
was not till then that engravings of country 
seats drawn from bird’s-eye points of view 
became common. A Dutchman named Knyff 
was employed at the end of the 17th century to 
make surveys of many places in different parts 
of England. This he effected with marvellous 
accuracy, and handed over his drawings for 
engraving toa fellow-countryman, Jan Kyp, their 
joint efforts being published in a large folio, 
entitled ‘‘ Brittannia Illustrata.’’ From this time 
forward it becomes an easy matter to trace the 
course of design. Kyp continued for some thirty 
years to engrave subjects of a similar kind for 
various publications, notably Harris’s ‘‘ History 
of Kent’ and Atkyn’s ‘‘ Gloucestershire.” After 
his death, in 1722, his mantle seems to have 
fallen upon John Harris, who engraved some of 
the drawings by Badeslade in “ Thirty-six Views 
of Gentlemen’s Seats in Kent.’’ This Badeslade 
was an indifferent artist, as may be gathered 
from some drawings by him now at Mount 
Edgcumbe, showing the grounds there as they 
appeared in his time. In the diary of Celia 
Fiennes, a lady who rode through the country for 
her health in the days of William and Mary, re- 
cently brought to light from a lumber-room, we 
get a quaint description of the gardens at 
Epsom and elsewhere. If we are anxious to know 
what has happened to all the glorious gardens 
that she attempts to describe, we must consult 
the shades of ‘‘ Capabitity’’ Brown, Repton, and 
the like. For all their vaunted worship of the 
beautiful, they were great sinners in this respect, 
and demolished every old garden that came in 
their way. Sir Uvedale Price, perhaps, if he had 
lived in our own day, would have been a devoted 
adherent of the formal school; but he was 
swept along by the tide of public opinion, 
and small heed was paid to his touching 
lament over the destruction of his own 


garden, a mistake he realised when too late to 
remedy. The really grand schemes for approaches, 
avenues, and much more that lends dignity to a 
building were generally due to the architect. In 
1699 Sir Christopher Wren made a grand scheme 
for alterations on the north side of Hampton 
Court. A plan of this exists in the Office of 
Works, and shows a great courtyard facing north, 
with a semicircular colonnade leading up to the 
centre of the banqueting-hall. From this entrance 
a vista of some miles in length was to lead north- 
wards, flanked by avenues of trees, four rows 
deep, on either side. At a convenient distance 
from the palace a cross avenue is shown, and at 
the intersection a large circle, called the ‘‘ Diana 
Circle,’’ where now stands the great fountain in 
Bushey Park. These avenues are all that was 
ever carried out of a conception that would have 
made a truly magnificent approach to Hampton 
Court, which is, of all things, what the palace 
most requires. This scheme was on an altogether 
increased scale to that which was actually carried 
out on the east side. When Sir Christopher 
had framed the Churches of Hampton, Sur- 
biton, and Ditton, so as to meet the eye 
standing in the central doorway of his 
eastern fagade, he perhaps felt emboldened 
to attempt a still greater stroke on the north side. 
And Wren was working for a master who was 
likely to appreciate the extreme grandeur of his 
conceptions— King William, who passed much of 
his time at the Royal Palace of Loo, in Holland. 
Recollections of Loo, coupled with a hope long 
cherished by the King of rivalling the glories of 
Versailles, have made Hampton Court what itis, 
and it is a matter of regret that the loss of his 
patron prevented Sir Christopher from completing 
the whole of his contemplated designs. One is 
accustomed to be told that Harry Wise was the 
King’s adviser in all these matters, but in reading 
the accounts of the alterations at Hampton Court 
during this reign, it is evident that the general 
conception originated in the mind of Sir Christo- 
pher, and it was only the details that were left to 
be carried out by Wise. The progress, which 
had continued under Wren, with the help of 
London and Wise, up to the death of William, 
was succeeded by a decline, gradual at first, but 
rapidly increasing through the reign of the 
Georges, till Addison’s scoff and Pope’s satirical 
verse sealed the fate of the English formal garden. 
However short of a healthy revival, nothing better 
cou'd have occurred since design had fallen into 
the hands of the nurseryman, and the stately old 
gardens lost their charm, when the tender care 
was gone that had kept them trim and neat. 
Kent followed, and in the words of Walpole, 
‘* Leapt the fence, and saw that all nature was 
a garden.’’ This meant that the old walls were 
pulled down, and so-called Nature allowed to 
usurp the place of the garden proper. ‘‘Cap- 
ablity” Brown next appeared on the scene. 
This man was allowed extraordinary licence, and 
no better example can be found of the tyranny 
of fashion over weak minds than is afforded ‘by 
the history of gardens under hisiron rule. He 
was the king of the landscape school, and 
certainly his ideas were not lacking in scale; 
but he had an innate horror of anything ap- 
proaching dignity, which led him to cut down 
avenues and generally mutilate what had taken 
years of honest labour to effect. Cobham, in 
Kent, is an instance of his handiwork. Five 
avenues of limes once radiated from the central 
front, but four of these fell victims to his mania 
for destruction. He travelled about England, 
compiling books of suggestions for alteration of 
the various places. Coloured sketches of the 
house and surroundings as it appeared were 
covered with a fly-leaf, on which he drew 
his suggestions, the result being that Haglish 
parks were enlarged by the addition of the 
gardens ; but the English garden practically ceased 
to exist. And then, forsooth, we hear writers of the 
present day (on horticulture, be it observed, not 
on garden design) claiming the title of ‘‘ Eaglish 
garden’’ for the anomalous production that has 
been in vogue from that time up to the present. 
‘Capability Brown’’ had as followers in his 
train Repton and Sir Uvedale Price, who handed 
on the tradition, such as it was, to the Hughes’s, 
Milners, and Robinsons of our own day. Mr. 
Milner, in a book distinguished neither as an 
effort in literature or the better qualities of etch- 
ing, has retold the old story, already so well 
worn; and Mr. Robinson’s publication stands a 
confessed counterblast to a book on the formal 
garden in England brought out by Mr. Blomfield 
and myself. To these three books I must refer 
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you to form an unprejudiced opinion on the 
subject. Having given you a slight sketch of 
the rise and fall of garden design in general, you 
will be anxious to hear something more of the 
details employed in the realisation of these 
efforts. Perhaps the principle that seems of 
most importance after that of inclosure is 
change of level, and a great deal of variety 
is to be obtained by close-shaven turf seen at 
different angles with the light. Whenever 
possible, it has always been preferred that the 
ground should fall from the house rather than 
towards it, and though, of course, instances of 
the former treatment are most usual, still there 
is a certain charm in the latter, too—which charm 
lies more in the view of the house from the 
garden than of the garden from the house. 
Tissington, in Derbyshire, and Kilworthy, near 
Tavistock, afford the peculiar effect that is hinted 
in Sir John Millais’s picture of a garden with the 
gablestand chimneys of an old Scotch manse just 
visible above the walls. The position chosen for 
the principal terrace was always, if possible, next 
to the house. But if, as at Rycott, near Thame, 
the house already lay low, and new gardens 
came to be added subsequently, rather than forego 
the tecrace altogether it was raised in masonry 
at the far end of the garden, and in this case the 
space underneath formed an orangery. Pack- 
wood, in Warwickshire, has a terrace 3ft. high 
between the garden and orchard, with steps on 
either side, and at Hampstead Marshall there still 
remains an artificially-raised terrace of generous 
proportions. Nothing seems to have had such 
a stimulating effect on the imagination of garden 
designers as rapidly falling ground. Where- 
ever there have been these conditions a grand 
chance has come with them for ingenious device 
in steps and gradients connecting the various 
levels. ‘Terraces were sometimes carried round 
two or three sides of a garden if the fall of the 
ground suggested such a treatment. Penshurst, 
in Kent, has a long terrace down one side of the 
main garden, and a wide one next to the house. 
Cusworth, in Yorkshire, has raised walks round 
three sides of the bowling- green, and Oxenhoath, 
Kent, is shown in Badeslade’s view with a 
terrace running round two sides of the garden 
next to the house, terminating in a pavilion. 
The more fall, within reason, from terrace to 
garden below, the better and bolder will the 
effect be. Haddon has a fall of 16ft.; Pitmidden, 
13ft. ; and Newton Ferrers, in Cornwall, 8ft. At 
Oxford, the walk on the ramparts forms a sort of 
terrace to those of the College gardens that lie 
under the city wall, such as Merton or New 
College, for example. Another form of earth- 
work that is to be found in some old gardens is 
the mount. This was made square or circular, 
with sloped sides and terrace walks at intervals, 
with a railed space at the top commanding a 
view of the country around. That in the garden 
of New College still exists; it is 40 paces square 
at the base, and about 30ft. high, and though now 
entirely covered with trees and undergrowth, 
among their roots may still be found the stones 
of the steps that led from terrace to terrace, 
and the curb that bordered the paths. This 
mount is engraved in a view of the 
gardens by Loggan in the seventeenth century. 
The largest mount that I remember having seen 
is at Heath Hall, Wakefield, and is locally 
called Mount Tarribyte, but it ie on such a large 
scale that at first sight it is difficult to believe 
that it has formed a part of any garden scheme. 
Bowling-greens were generally square, though 
sometimes a circular instance is to be found, as 
at Knole, in Kent, where it was surrounded by 
tall hedges of hornbeam, with arbours on two 
sides, and a sort of baldaquin in clipped work 
over the steps that led down to the house. This 
green was forty paces across, and that at Bing- 
hams Melcomb, Somerset, thirty by thirty-four, 
from which it would appear that dimensions were 
optional. There is a curious oval-shaped bowl- 
ing-green facing the house at Campsea Ashe, in 
Suffolk, twenty-five paces by fifty-two. A fine, 
old yew-hedge runs all round it, and from this 
rise at intervals twenty clipped yew-trees, with 
entrances on the four opposite sides. Grass 
alleys of ample width formed another pleasing 
feature in old gardens, and were bordered with 
clipped greenery or palisades of fruit-tress, 
throwing a broad, even shadow across the turf. 
Statuary in stone, lead, or bronze, played an im- 
portant part in garden ornament. Obelisks, 
sundials, and heraldic beasts, with, perhaps, a 
curiously-wrought fountain or two, seemed to 
have formed the stock-in-trade of Elizabethan 
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gardens. Perhaps of all the features of old 
garden design, none has called forth such violent 
invective as the custom of pleaching. It is 
generally supposed that it came in with the Dutch 
influence, but inquiry proves that it was the 
custom in England from much earlier times than 
these. On the other hand, it was under the 
Dutch influence that it was carried to such excess 
as ultimately to bring the formal garden into 
disrepute from this very cause. No one who has 
tried it will deny that a yew-hedge when clipped 
gives a much quieter background for flowers than 
if left to its natural growth. Kings and queens 
carved in yew, or foxes jumping through a hoop, 
as you may see at Broome Hall, in Suffolk, hardly 
tend, however, to ennoble the whole effect of the 
garden. However, at Parkwood, in Warwick- 
shire, there is an instance of pleaching that 
follows out a definite scheme through the whole 
garden, and commands more serious consideration. 
The main walks in this garden follow the shape 
of a capital T, and at the crossing rises a mount, 
with a tall cone of clipped yew. This was to 
represent the Mount of Olives, and on it was 
once a clipped figure of the Crucifixion. The 
whole arrangement follows out a kind of sacred 
allegory. At the foot of the mount stand the 
Four Evangelists, and ranged on either side of the 
grass alleys that form the cross of the T are the 
twelve Apostles, and the stem is lined with yews 
to represent the multitude. This is the only 
garden I know that has a distinct connected idea 
running through all the clipped work, and is 
extremely interesting accordingly. Levens, in 
Westmoreland, has the Kings and Queens of 
England, and the old heraldic tradition is kept 
up in the keeper’s cottage at Haddon, where the 
Manners peacock and the Vernon hog preside 
over hollyhocks and sunflowers. But failing a 
double interest of this kind, clipped figures are 
apt to descend into mere trickeries of a clever 
gardener. With Tudor times passed away the 
old custom of surrounding the walls of the house 
with a moat, and water was henceforward used 
more for ornament and the breeding of fish, than 
for defence. There are many instances of moated 
houses of a later date, but in these cases there is 
generally a small garden of some kind between 
the house and the water. In the dressed grounds 
water was always subordinated to the general de- 
sign, and inclosed within marked boundary lines 
of stone or brick coping. Largesheets of water such 
ag were made at Wrest or Hampton Court were 
bordered with turf up to the margin, and so in 
the pond in the garden at Melbourne, and a 
smaller piece in a charming old garden at Syden- 
ham, in Devonshire. No doubt in the treatment 
of it the Dutch influence was strong. Fountains 
were placed at intervals in the lengths of the 
water which generally stretched away from the 
house in the centre of some long vista, and a good 
effect was sometimes obtained by falls at in- 
tervals from terrace to terrace. Perhaps the 
earliest example of a fountain still existing in 
England is that with a polygonal basin, that 
once stood at Cowdray Castle, and has since been 
moved to Woolbeding, in Sussex. The centre 
piece of the great Diana fountain in Bushey Park 
has a curious history. It was originally in the 
grounds of the palace, and formed the centre 
ornament in the Privy Garden, where it was 
seen and described by Count Moncenys in the 
time of Charles II.; but after this it was taken 
down, and in 1713 was removed by Sir 
Christopher Wren to the position it now holds, 
and a bill is in existence showing that £1,300 
were spent in repairs and fixing. Statuary is of 
the greatest use asa foil to the sombre tone of 
clipped yew or hornbeam, and perhaps stone or 
lead seems to be more at home in an English 
garden, as the lichens and mosses that thrive in 
our damp climate take to them more readily than 
the smaller surfaces of bronze or marble. 
We all know what capital work England pro- 
duced in wrought-iron gates and railings during 
the last century, The impetus in this direction 
came from the work of Tijou, 1 French smith, 
who made the great screens for Hampton Court 
that now stand in Kensington Museum, and are 
falsely attributed to Huntington Shaw. Their 
original position was on either side of the avenue 
leading to the bowling-green, and it is to be hoped 
the day will come when they may be reinstated 
there or in some more suitable position at 
Hampton Court. The influence of Tijou spread 
all over England, and instances of elaborate 
wrought ironwork are too numerous to need par- 
ticularising here. Indeed, each different craft 
employed in garden decoration would yield 


subject matter fora separate paper. The history 
of a subject of this kind is only the grammar. Tt 
forms the rules by which the game is to be 
played, and that is where we who style ourselves 
‘‘ artists’? should differ from those who bear 
after their names the honourable initials F'.S. A. 
It is not enough for us to know that these things 
have been, or the exact period at which they 
were done. The all-important question with us 
is, What effect had the designer in view, and how 
may we hope to obtain equally fine effects our- 
selves? But the practical difficulties that beset 
the designer nowadays are manifold and almost 
insurmountable. In the first place, his client 
being presumably unfamiliar with the history of 
the subject, will be at least surprised, it not 
actually shocked, at the suggestion of such a 
treatment of his grounds. It will strike him that 
a comparatively small area is to be inclosed, and 
that the sum to be spent is exorbitant. And it 
will probably be difficult to convince him that the 
desired effect can be obtained in a much shorter 
space of time than if handed over to the land- 
scapist. And another obstacle is the extreme 
difficulty of any exact estimation of the cost. 
Personally I have found it impossible so far to 
carry out works of this description in any other 
way than by schedule, as the field for design is 
so unlimited that a fairly free hand is absolutely 
necessary for success. All this points to the 
absolute necessity for a generous and cultivated 
client ; failing which, it would be madness for an 
architect to enter upon any such scheme. And 
I fear for many years to come regular gardening 
will remain the pastime of private individuals. 
It is not likely that public bodies will awake to 
its charms till this is once more admitted to be 
the natural and straightforward way of treating 
the grounds round a building. 

Mr. W. Rostnson, F.LS., sent a paper, 
which was read in his absence by Mr. Gale, the 
hon. secretary. He said: I will confine myself 


to existing things, and not speak of old books, 


which have little bearing on the present state of 
‘gardens. The architect is a good gardener 
| when he makes a beautiful house. That is a 
thing for which one must ever be grateful. 
Whatever is to be done or considered afterwards, 
one is always helped and encouraged by its 
presence. On the other hand, scarcely any 
amount of skill in gardening softens the presence 
of an ugly building. No one has more reason 
to rejoice at the presence of good architecture 
than the gardener and planter, and all stonework 
near the house, even in the garden, should be 
dealt with by the architect in every part. But 
when architecture goes beyond that strictly neces- 
sary round the house, and seeks to replace what 
should be a living garden by an elaborate 
tracery or pattern-work, error and waste are at 
work, and the only possible result is ugliness. 
The proof of this is at Versailles, at the Crystal 
Palace in great part, in the old gardens in 
Vienna, at Caserta, near Naples, where there is a 
far from beautiful stone garden. One may not 
so freely mention private places as public ones, 
but many ugly and extravagant things have 
been done by trying to adapt a mode 
of garden design essential in a country 
like Italy, where people often lived for 
health sake on tops of hills, to gardens in 
the plains and valleys of England. I know of 
a terrace in England built right against the house, 
go as to exclude the light from and make useless 
what were once the reception-rooms of a great 
house! That deplorable result came about by 
endeavouring to adapt Italian modes to English 
conditions, and was the work of Sir Charles 
Barry. One of the best places to consider this 
question is the upper terrace at Versailles, looking 
from the fine buildings there to the country 
beyond, seeing how graceless and inert the 
whole vast design is, how the clipped and often 
now dying, because mutilated, yews thrust their 
ugly forms into the landscape beyond and rob it 
of all grace. To those who tell me this sort of 
work is necessary to ‘‘harmonise’’ with the 
architecture I say no, there are better ways; to 
rob fine buildings of all dignity and repose by a 
vast geometrical ‘pattern ’’ is the worst way. 
Where formal gardening is done on a large 
scale, its cost and maintenance are monstrous. 
The uses and construction to any building 
made to be lived in secures it the care without 
which it cannot long exist. Even with the 
support of a State like France the repair of 
elaborate stonework in gardens is an endless and 
almost impossible task, as anyone may see who 
visits frequently that vast extravagance, Ver- 
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sailles. Nearer home we may see something of 
the same kind near the huge stone basins of the 
Crystal Palace. Isit in the interest of architec- 
ture that noble means should be so wasted? It is 
implied by some writers on this subject that 
‘design ’’ can only concern formality—an extra- 
ordinary statement. The artistic massing and 
giving picturesque effect to groups and groves of 
oak, cedar, or fir is far higher design than 
putting trees in lines. There is more true and 
subtle design in Richmond Park and many noble 
parks in England, where the trees are grouped 
ia picturesque ways, and allowed to take natural 
forms, than in a French wood with straight lines 
eut through it. In the old days when designers 
dealt with but a few trees, and in many countries 
nota trace of landscape garden existed, it was 
well to carry the only formal and ‘ decorative 
design ’’ into the garden. Now a totally different 
order of things has arisen, because we have tens 
of thousands of beautiful things coming to us 
from all parts of the Temperate and Northern 
world, and people who know these things will 
not accept a book design, such as Nesfield 
adopted af South Kensington, instead of our 
lovely and infinitely varied garden flora. If 
anything demands special study it is that of 
garden design with our present materials. If 
that art is to be mastered the work of a life must 
be given to it, and, more than that, a life’s 
devotion. No less, I presume, is the sacrifice his 
own art requires of the architect. There is no 
such thing as a style fitted for every situation. 
Only one who knows and studies the ground well 
will ever make the best of a garden. Any 
*‘ style’? may be right if the site fits it. I never 
gee a house, the ground around which does not 
require treatment, suited to itself only. Many 
of the terrace gardens out of place shut off the 
house from the landscape near. That in the 
ease of a beautiful house is often an irreparable 
joss. The idea in some minds that the old style 
of building in England was always accompanied 
by elaborate formal gardening is proved to be 
erroneous by many beautiful old houses. ‘The 
Hlizabethan house had often an ample lawn in 
front, or plenty of grass near, as, for example, at 
Wakehurst. Such houses are quite as delightful 
in effect as the old houses and castles where 
terracing was necessary and right, owing to the 
ground, such as Naworth, Berkeley, Powis, and 
Rockingham. Large formal gardens are by no 
means a necessary accompaniment of our finest 
domestic architecture. Of this there are many 
instances among the finest old English houses, 
Tudor and Elizabethan. The idea that trees 
must be clipped to make them “ harmonise?’ with 
architecture is a mere survival. Any attempt to 
keep the gardener out of the garden must fail, as 
it didin our own day in the case of the ridiculous 
broken brick and marble flower-beds at South 
Kensington. Except for what is mostly a very 
small area near the house, the architect and 
garden-designer deal with distinct subjects and 
wholly distinct materials. They should work in 
harmony, but not seek to do that for which their 
training and knowledge has not fitted them. If 
a genius should arise who will master and practise 
both arts well he will deserve our sincerest 
felicitations ! 

Mr, Lzonarp STOKES, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Thomas and Robinson, said the 
latter writer had well pointed out that the style 
of garden must be chosen to suit the site, and he 
would go further and say that it must harmonise 
with the character of the house. If the building 
were regular in outline, with a wing on either 
side, a formal garden was demanded to accord 
with it; but if, on the other hand, the mansion— 
for it was of mansions both were speaking—was 
uregular and picturesque, a more wild and 
naturalitype of garden was required, He fancied 
the cost of large yews was comparatively great. 
{¢ should not be overlooked that age and associa- 
tion had much to do with the charm of our formal 
garden, in which there was a risk of vulgarity 
and dulness if attempted by an untrained hand. 

Mr. a A. Suurrrey seconded 
eiaimed that gardens ought to be laid 

architect of the house. eee 
areas the designer of a formal garden needed to 
have a very free hand. 
shrubs, as they grew, had to be clipped 
The late Mr. J. D. Sedding 
In reintroducing the 
; but the pleachin 
needed to be done moderately, or its masaee Sd 
apt to bring ridicule on the custom. 
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Tke Prestpent, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said an architect found a difficulty in showing 
the effect of his proposed garden to his client. 
A plan was uninteresting and often unintelli- 
gible; the old bird’s-eye views of Dutch land- 


scapists of the 18th century were open to the 


objection that they illustrated the grounds from 
impossible standpoints. The most practicable 
method was to sketch small portions of the 
grounds from two or three points, as it would be 
seen, and submit these, together with a plan. 
Mr. Intco Tomas, in replying, said it was no 
doubt difficult for a horticulturist to understand 
the view-point of an artist, but in one or two 
particulars he thought the landscape gardeners 
were coming round to his opinion. He re- 
pudiated the idea that a garden was a museum 
for various kinds of exotic trees, or that there 
was any beauty in the effect of a nurseryman’s 
grounds. When Mr, Blomfield and he published 
their book, Mr. Milner and others declared that 
the views of Knyff and Kyp were much 
exaggerated; but he had gone over the sites of 
twelve or fourteen of these gardens, and found, 
in spite of alterations, proofs that they were very 
accurate. At Knowle, Ightham, and Rocking- 
ham it had been said that there had not been so 
much stonework as had been reported; but he 
had found traces of the masonry and statuary 
still in position. As to what Mr, Stokes had said 
he held that all houses, whatever their style, 
were more or less formal, and no house could fail 
to look at home within the lines of a walled-in 
garden, As to these formal gardens being only 
appropriate to mansions, some of the best remain- 
ing examples, because they had been least 
affected by fashion, 
cottages, 
$2 ps. 
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PAPER on the above subject was read at 
the ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, 


Mr. HE. Tidman, ©.E., M.S.A. The author 


began by acknowledging that the subject was one 


of such width that it was quite hopeless to 
attempt to deal with it completely within the 
time allotted to a paper such as his own, and he 
therefore confined his remarks to the ventilation 


of buildings, sewers, and house-drains, After 


enumerating the causes of impurity in the air, 
and insisting on the necessity of constant 
circulation and renewal of the air of buildings 
and workshops, as also in sewers and drains, the 
author went on to state that ‘natural’? yentila- 
tion might arise from diffusion, external air 
currents, winds, or unequal atmospheric pressure. 
Every degree of heat, he said, dilates the 
air to the extent) of one 491st part of its 
volume—hence the flow of warm air from the 
top of a ventilated room, and the inrush of cold 
air at the bottom. The effect of impure air was 
admirably illustrated by statistics with regard to 
cavalry horges. Ingome old insanitary buildings 
the death rate was 180 to 197 per 1,000 per 
annum; but a remodelling and rebuilding of the 
stables, with the object of introducing a sufii- 
cient supply of pure air, reduced these figures in 
10 years to as low as 283 per 1,000. Probably 
75 per cent. of the stables in town werein no better 
state than these originally had been, andthe recent 
outbreak of farcy and glanders was no doubt 
largely attributable to these conditions. In wet 
weather the air was, of course, purer than indry, 
owing to the washing action of the rain; but under 
all conditions there were present carbon, sulphur, 
chlorine, nitrogen, phosphorus, &e., in greater 
or less proportions. A man in 24 hours gave off 
12 to l6c.ft. of carbon dioxide, and to maintain 
in a state of vapour the 25 to 40oz. of water 
passed off from the skin and lungs during the 
same time about 211ft. of air was necessary. The 
air was vitiated by combustion, lc.ft. of coal-gas 
being capable of destroying the entire oxygen of 
8ft. of air, and of raising the temperature of 
31,290ft. of air 1° Fahr. Ordinary lamps, con- 
suming 154 grains of oil per hour, would deprive 
3’2ft. of air of oxygen. The popular belief that 
impure air descends in a room was fallacious, a 
simple test showing that the consumed air cer- 
tainly occupies the upper strata. The safe amount 
of cubic feet of air per hour per head might be 
averaged at 3,000—that was to say, 100ft. 
changed 20 times per hour, or 1,000ft. changed 
three times. In London lodging-houses 30ft. 
Super or 240ft. cube is allowed per person; in 


law dormitories are required to give 300ft. to 


were those surrounding 


on Monday evening last, by 


police houses 50ft. super or 450ft. cube. Poor 
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healthy, and up to 1,200ft. for sick inmates. 
The Education Department required 130c.ft. per 
scholar, while the provision for animals should 
be for horses and cows 1,200c.ft, to 2,000c.ft. 
Turning to the ventilation of private dwellings, 
the author pointed out that the objection to 
‘‘ draughts ’’ was the great obstacle in the way 
of the adoption of any efficient system, and the 
object of the sanitary engineer must be to get 
over this difficulty while allowing a full and 
sufficient supply of air. An ordi fire drew 
about 150ft. per minute, and this quantity could 
be easily supplied by a very moderate opening in 
a window by the adoption of a bottom bead, say 
4in. deep. A ‘‘ Tobin’s tube,”’ of one or another 
of the forms usually adopted, was also an efficient 
expedient; while a modification of the same 
principle, combined with a screen for keeping out 
dust, &c., and one of Harding’s patent diffusers 
was recommended where the external air was 
full of impurities and it was desired to get a 
steady supply without draught. The author’s 
recommendations on the question of hospital 
ventilation were not new, and might be summed 
up in the words, ‘‘ Give each patient as much 


pure air and as much isolation from his fellow- _ 


patients as possible.” Public sewers were, he 
said, more in an engineer’s than a surveyor’s 
department of work; but it was not easy to aw 
the line between the ventilation of public drains 
and that of house drains. Surface ventilators 

were most objectionable, and frequently gave off 
very dangerous efiluvia. Lamp-post ventilators 
were better, and when fitted with gas-burners at 
their base were excellent extractors; but if by 
any means the gas became extinguished, the 
liability to explosion was a serious source 
of danger. The great fault of most public 
sewer ventilation pipes was their inadequate 

size and limited number, and it was evident that 

in most cases both size and number must be very 

largely increased before any appreciable improve- 

ment in the air circulation of a large sewer could 

be effected. The author gave statistics and 

exhibited plans of works carried out at Eston, 

where a large tall chimney stack was utilised as 

a ventilator, but where, as some of the subsequent 

speakers pointed out during the discussion, the 

effect was shown by Mr. Tidman’s figures to be 
confined to only short lengths of the sewers. The 
case of Hast Grinstead was next taken, where 
every builder was compelled to insert a din. 

ventilation pipe on the sewer side of his trap in 
his house drain, so that each house did its share 

of sewer ventilation, and another 4in. pipe at the 

highest point of the house drain, by which the 

domestic system was ventilated. This plan was, 

the author thought, probably the proper one, 

but this opinion was by no means unanimously 

upheld by the other speakers, some of whom at 

least inclined to the belief that the public body 

should attend to the sewers, and that the house- 

holder should only look after his own house 

drains. Several well-known facts as to the 

ventilating of house drains having been very 

clearly and succinctly put forward by the author, 

and a brief history of the progressive attempts at 

grappling with the house drain difficult having 

been given, the paper concluded with the expression 

of a hope that although the subject admitted of 

no very new or startling propositions, nor, in 

the present state of sanitary knowledge, of any 

novel theories or revolutionary systems, the dis- 

cussion which followed might elucidate facts and 
opinions which would be sufficiently valuable to 

repay the author for his labour in the preparation 

of the paper. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor 
Robinson, who doubted the efficiency, for any 
considerable distance, of the chimney shaft 
system of sewer ventilation, Mr. W. Allport, 
Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr, P. E, Pilditch, Mr. 
R. F. Grantham, and Mr. A. Harston took part, 
and the vote of thanks having been put by the 
president (Mr. C. J. Shoppee), who occupied the 
chair, and carried unanimously, the meeting 
adjourned. 


a 


THE ‘“‘RENDU” OF ARCHITEOTURAL 
DRAWINGS.—1IL.* 


HE student will, on referring back to Fig. 6 
T in the last article, notice that the scale of 
tints A B employed for marking off the tint lines 
on the vertical cylinder or column was taken ~ 
horizontally on the sphere. In order to model the 
same cylinder when inclined at an angle of 45° to 


* All rights reserved. 
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the left or to the right, we must employ other 
scales, for the light, although coming in the 
same direction, produces different effects, accord- | 
ing to the angle of the object. We see this on | 
reterring to Fig. 8, where we have the vertical 

cylinder AB (similar to Fig. 5) and the same | 
cylinder inclined at an angle of 45° either way, | 
as CD and EF. We notice that the lines of 
tints are different in the three positions ; AB is 


Vertical. Saale AB | 
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well lighted, EF is also well lighted, but C D is 
in half tone. The horizontal line AB on the 
sphere (divided as in Fig. 6) is, as was explained, 
the scale for the vertical cylinder AB; EF, 
marked off from the same sphere, will be the 
scale for the cylinder EF; and CD that for the 
cylinder CD. We will notice that the line E F 
passes across the brightly-lighted portion of the 
sphere, Fig. 6 ; a portion of the cylinder EF to 
which the scale is applied will, therefore, be well 
lighted ; it, in fact, differs very slightly from the 
modelling of cylinder A B, as will be seen on com- 
paring EF with AB. The cylinder C D, how- 
ever, differs very much ; the scale CD does not 
cross the well-lighted portion of the sphere, but 
only the zones more or less in half tone (Fig. 6), 
and we will notice that the lines 0 0, 0 0 of natural 
shadow are on the extremities of the diameter of 
the cylinder; the divisions are also exactly 
symmetrical on both sides, The modelling of 
the cylinder in these three positions is most 
useful; the student, after a little practice, will 
be able to put in the lines of tints without having 
to use the different scales, his eye becoming 
habituated to the right proportions of light, half 
tone, and natural shadow. 

We will now deal with concave surfaces, and 
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explain the method of modelling, say, the curved 
concave surface of Fig. 9. We will suppose this 
to be the mould, or hollow, formed by the vertical 
cylinder (Fig. 5) or AB (Fig. 8). The half: 
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Fig, 10. 


cylinder (Fig. 8) is convex, and that of Fig. 9 
concave. We shall easily understand that on 
fitting the first into the second, the different 


zones of the first will correspond with similar 


zones in the second, remarking, however, that 
the zones are reversed, that of the natural 
shadow 00 of AB being to the right, whilst that 
of Fig. 9 is to the left. We may, therefore, use 
the same scale AB for the concave surface, but 


reversed, the negative zones 0O—1, 2—3 being to 


the left in Fig. 9, whilst they are to the right in 
Figs. 8 or 5. 
necessarily be a cast shadow, as shown in Fig. 9 ; 
the surface being the half of a circle, the shadow 


is cast as far as the centre line at B, the quarter 
circle confining the shadow thrown by the soffit 


B A is drawn from the centre of B A, as is seen in 
the drawing. The tinting of this concave surface 
is similar to that explained for Figs. 5 and 7, 
only we must take into account the effect of the 
cast shadow. As we have already learnt, an 
object or zone in cast shadow will be darker in 
proportion as it would have been bright if the 
cast shadow did not exist—that is to say, the 
zones 1, 2, 3, 4 being in cast shadow will be dark 
in proportion as they were bright in Figs. 8 or 5. 
This effect may be observed in shadowed draw- 
ings; an object which when in the light appears 
more or Jess bright, when immersed in cast 
shadow should appear all the darker and more 
forcibly indicated. 

Let us now model the series of mouldings in 
Fig. 10. The student, after having studied the 
convex and concave surfaces of the preceding 
figures, should find little difficulty in correctly 
modelling the various mouldings. 

Mouldings 1 and 2 are simply convex or con- 
cave half cylinders of an unpolished material. 
We have the four principal zones—first, that of 
natural shadow; second, that most brightly 
lighted; third, that of local colour ; and fourth, 
those of the half tints forming the transition 
between the light and shade. The first three 
zones are sufficient to model the mouldings; but 
as here the scale is large, we will employ the six 
lines of tints as used for the cylinders. For 
mouldings 1 and 2 we will employ the scale of 
tints AB (Fig. 6). The zones will be exactly 
proportional to those in the half cylinders, Fig. 5, 
AB, Fig. 8, and Fig. 9. We notice that the 
brightest zone, if between the lines 6, 6, is where 
the rays of light strike in full, as indicated by 
the arrows. The line 00, where the natural 
shadow begins, is at the tangent point of the line 
drawn at 46°. The cast shadow in the concave 
surface 2 is limited by the line drawn at 45° from 
the upper projecting portion of the moulding. 
For the mouldings 3, 4, 5, and 6, we find the 


cast shadows by means of the light lines at. 


45° from the projecting portions. The tangents 
at 45° will give us the zones y, the brightest 
portion of the mouldings, as indicated by the 
arrows. Mouldings 3 and 5 have no tangent 
points; the zone y is therefore absent in these 


In all concave surfaces there must 


two examples. The natural shadow line oo is 
given by the tangents, as in mouldings | and 3. 
The zone x, or zone of local colour, is given by the 
tangent drawn vertically to the mouldings ; the 
vertical surfaces, and those approaching the 
vertical, marked zone z, between the lines 4, 4, 
are, therefore, in local colour, Thus we have, in 
moulding 3, firstly, a narrow shadow cast by tae 
projecting fillet (this being a vertical surface is 
in local colour); then the zone 5, 4, whick 
being tangent to the vertical is also in local 
colour; then comes the graduated tints as far as 
the tangent point 0, where the natural shadow 
commences. Moulding 4 is brightly lighted af 
the tangent point; the zone 6, 6; the zones 6, 5, 4 
are in local colour. Again, the moulding 5 has 
its cast shadow as far as zone 3; the zones 3 and 4, 
being nearly vertical, are in local colour. Mould- 
ing 6 is in local colour as far as zone 6, gradually 
brightening, or, rather, becoming lighter, on 
approaching the brightly-lighted zone 6, 6. 

When tinting these mouldings we must not 
forget that, as we have said before, a zone 
which is in cast shadow should be made darker 
in proportion as it would have been bright if the 
cast shadow did not exist. The first light tint is 
passed over all shadows, whether cast or natural ; 
the colour tints are then washed over, gradually 
darkening as the negative zones are approached. 
The cast shadows are then put in, care being 
taken to produce the effect spoken of about zones 
in cast shadow. The shadows cast on the vertical 
planes should equal in intensity the tone of the 
zones on the mouldings nearly approaching the 
vertical, at 5,4, or zones a. A little practice, and 
a careful attention to the principal zones of light, 
balf tone and shadow, will enable the student te 
model effectively all kinds of mouldings. 

Arruur VYE-PARMINTER. 


—=—=_a— © 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


M" WALTER ARMSTRONG’S translation 

of M. Edouard Corroyer’s work on Gothic 
architecture is a volume that will be read with 
interest by all architectural students. M. 
Corroyer, inspector of diocesan edifices, writes 
from a French standpoint; he regards every 
Gothic development of importance as having @ 
Gallic origin, and he traces to French influence 
the most remarkable edifices of English Gothic. 
These views will be questioned, no doubt, thougk 
the value of the treatise as a clear exposition of 
the evolution of Gothic will remain. What the 
English student will most regret is the want of 
examples in his own country, those described 
and illustrated being mainly French. The 
author writes: ‘‘The architectural period which 
began in the middle of the 12th century, and is 


so unjustly dubbed Gothic, was of purely Frenck. 


* Gothic Architecture. By Epouarp CorRoyvEr, Archi-~ 
tect to the French Government, Edited by Walter Arm 
strong. London: Seeley and Co., Limited, Eissex-strect, 
Strand. 
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birth ; its cradle was the nucleus of modern France. 
Aquitaine, Anjou, and Maine, were the pro- 
vinces in which it first took root. The Royal 
Domain and notably the Ile-de-France witnessed 
its most marvellous developments, and it was 
from the very heart of France that its splendour 
radiated throughout Europe.’? This sentence is 
the keynote of the author's argument—all 
developments of Gothic may be traced to 
Romanesque, and the groined vault itself had 
its embryo in the pendentives of the dome of St. 
Front, and the architects of the Ile-de-France 
were the first to adopt it, and subsequently in- 
vented th> flying buttress. The cupola of St. 
Front, though borrowed from a church at Con- 
stantinople, was thus an original development, 
and was the germ of the groined vault and 
its system of buttressing throughout Western 
Europe, though the flying buttress was more 
timidly introduced, especially in the South. M. 
Corroyer says little about the bolder flights of 
construction in the North in which the flying 
buttress was used. 

As the dressed stone cupola of St. Front is 
claimed to be the origin of the intersecting arch, 
no anterior Roman vault can be accepted as an 
explanation, but of this further proof is required. 
A plan and sketches of the pendentives and 
cupolas of St. Front, and plans and sections of 
the cupolas of Angouléme are given to illustrate 
this point, and other steps towards the develop- 
ment of the intersecting vault, as we see in the 
churches of Angers and Laval, illustrative 
sketches of which are given. In the third 
chapter one or two mistranslated terms occur ; 
one of these is the word ‘“ossature,” which 
would have been more correctly translated 
skeleton. The author takes particular pains to 
prove the identity of the function of the pen- 
dentive with the Gothic intersecting arch, and 
that the cupolas of Angouléme developed into 
the groined domical vaults of the church of 
Angers. We are next shown examples of 
the intersecting vault system, such as the 
view of a church near Avignon, the nave of St. 
André at Bordeaux, St. Etienne at Toulouse. 
The church of La Ste. Trinité at Angers 
is illustrated, and is a fine instance of the trans- 
formation. All the great abbey churches and 
cathedrals of the latter part of the 12th and of 
the early part of the 13th centuries show the 
development of the system ; the bays were square, 
and each was divided by a transverse arch, 
carried by shafts, as at Ste. Trinité, Angers. 
Oat of this system grew the flying buttress, 
which forms the subject of a separate chapter, 
and is illustrated by sections of Durham, Noyon 
Soissons Cathedrals. Churches and cathedrals of 
the 12th and 13th centuries are discussed, and 
well-engraved sketches and sections are given of 
Leon, Notre Dame, Sens, Bourges, Rheims, 
Amiens, Chartres, Mans, Beauvais, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, and other cathedrals. Those of the 
14th and 15th centuries follow. The other 
chapters deal with towers and steeples, choirs, 
chapels, sculpture, painting. Part II. takes up 
monastic architeture, and Part ITI. military 
architecture, while a concluding section is devoted 
to civil architecture, a few good engravings of 
which are given. 
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ALMANAOKS AND DIARIES FOR 1893. 


IRST and foremost, as usual, undoubtedly 
are the Architects’ and Builders’ Diaries, and 
the Registered Date-Indicating Blotting-Pad of 
Messrs. Hudson and Kearns, of 83, Southwark- 
street, S.E., which are now to be found in every 
well-appointed office. The luxuries of one age 
become the necessities of another, and our own 
recollections, alas! carry us back to the times 
when these aids to business, which are now in- 
dispensable, were not to be had for love or money. 
All we can say is, as we write up the memoranda 
in the one particular Indicator we reserve for our 
own desk, that we cannot realise how a quarter 
of a century ago we did without it. 
One of the handsomest wall calendars for 1893 
we have seen is issued by the Rugby Portland 


Cement Company, of Rugby. There is a useful! H 


detachable monthly date-card in the centre. 
Above is a well-coloured view of the works at 
Rugby, and all round are an instructive and 
nicely executed series of geological views, illus- 
trating successively an ideal view of a marshy 
forest during the coal period, a landscape of the 
Opper Oolite period, the Silurian period, the 
“urassic period, the Liassic period, the Eocene 
Period, and the Upper Cretaceous period. Below 


is a Geological section across England from 
Holyhead to Dover, and above that is a view of 
part of the quarry at Rugby. 


Oo - OO 


** CHAMPION ”’ 
WATER-CLOSET, 


ESSRS. WRIGHT, SUTCLIFFE, AND 
SON, of Globe Sanitary Works, Halifax, 

have introduced to the trade their ‘‘ Champion ”’ 
combination water-closet, which is in pedestal 
form, but constructed on the wash-down prin- 
For solidity and strength it will compare 
favourably with any in the market. : 
rial chiefly used in the manufacture is extra 
strong fireclay, obtained from one of the best- 
known sources in Great Britain ; 
enamelled buffs outside, and white inside. 
made on the soundest principles of sanitation, 
and is undoubtedly one of the best and safest 
closets ever introduced. It has a straight back 
outlet, and possesses a good water seal, which 
makes it most reliable and certain against sewer- 
The cup of the basin always retains a 
While embracing these 
advantages, its working power is safer and more 
effective than the ordinary wash-out closet, as 
only a flush of 2 gallons is needed. 


COMBINATION 


water-depth of din. 


flushed, the force of the water is brought to play 
directly on to the contents of the trap, insuring 
a complete clearance therefrom, The strength 
of the water is not impaired, as in other types ; 
but, by a peculiar arrangement in construction, 
the water is conducted to play on the trap imme- 
diately it enters the basin. 

The closet has already received the approval of 
a large number of architects, sanitary engineers, 
builders’ merchants, plumbers, &c., and the sales 
are continually increasing. 

It is specially adapted for use in outside build- 
ings, public works, barracks, factories, ware- 
houses, schools, prisons, and other places where 
strength, durability, and cleanliness are desi- 


We are informed that they have been favoured 
with orders from a number of local boards and 
other public bodies, who express their satisfaction 
with the efficient working of the closet. 

This closet can also be supplied with the inside 
formation on the wash-out principle. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


E Bill of the London County Council pro- 
viding for the making of new streets and 
street improvements, the rebuilding of Vauxhall 
Bridge, and the establishment of 
Rotherhithe and Ratcliff, has b 
the Private Bill Office, as re 
ing Orders of Parliament 
estimates of the cost of the new Central-street 
and subsidiary streets between Holborn and the 
Strand at £3,869,550; the approach to Tower 
Bridge, £436,000; the widening of Wood-lane, 
ammersmith, £47,215 ; 
Rotherhithe and Ratcliff Ferry, 
£483,000; widening approach to south side of 
Woolwich Ferry, £3,000; and there is added 
£45,000 for cost of sites for rehousing displaced 
persons, making a total of £5,327,765. 
tion to the new street fr 
St. Mary’s Church in th 
pose to set back the 
and throw into the wi 


a ferry between 
een deposited at 
quired by the Stand- 
The Bill sets out the 


om Southampton-row to 
€ Strand, the Council pro- 
railings around the church 
dened roadway part of the 


enclosed ground at the west end of the church, to 
form a junction roadway at the southern end of 
Central-street, making a double junction with the 
Strand on the east and west side of St. Mary’s 
Church, and to remove the block of buildings 
between Holywell-street and the Strand. A new 
or widened street following the line of Wych- 
street is to be made, which will form a junction 
with the new Central-street, and other streets are 
to be made from the latter street to the south-west 
end of Houghton-street and‘ the south-western 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn-fields. In connection 
with the Tower Bridge approach there are to be 
widenings and new roads made, and the railings 
around St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Bermondsey, 
are to be set back. Provision is to be made for 
the erection of a temporary bridge at Vauxhall 
while the existing bridge is being demolished and 
the new one built, and over the new bridge power 
will be taken to lay tramways. The time for the 
acquisition of the property for the new Central- 
street improvement is limited to five years, and 
for the other improvements to three years. A 
feature of the Bill, which will probably prove 
fatal to its success, is the provision for the impo- 
sition of an ‘‘improvement charge” upon adjoin- 
ing property in respect of all the works other 
than the Wood-lane widening. 

In addition to these Bills, the London County 
Council have deposited at the Private Bill Office 
a General Powers Bill. One provision in the Bill 
has reference to the prohibition of the erection of 
dwelling-houses on low-lying land, which is 
below the level of Trinity high-water mark, or 
which is subject to flooding, or which is so 
situate as not to admit of being dra‘ned by grayi- 
tation into the existing main sewerage system. 
Provision is made in the Bill for compensation to 
workmen who are injured by working with the 
compressed air in the formation of the Blackwall 
Tunnel. Other clauses amend the definition of 
sky-signs, and provide for lighting the Victoria 
Embankment and Waterloo and Westminster 
Bridges by electricity. 
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CHIPS, 


The Directors of the Highland Railway have 
received an intimation that the Government has 
resolved to contribute a sum of £45,000 towards 
the cost of extending the Highland line from Strome 
Ferry to Kyle, a distance of 10} miles, and con- 
structing piers on both sides of Kyleakin Ferry. 


It is proposed to commemorate the jubilee of the 
consecration of St. Catherine’s Church, Barton-on- 
Irwell, by erecting a new chancel and carrying out 
other alterations in the structure, at an outlay of 
£1,630 


The new building for the Spanish Reformed 
Catholic Church in the Central Park, Madrid, has 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of Dublin. It 
consists of three parts, the central of which is a 
church, that on the right being synodical halls and 
schoolrooms, and that on the left a pastor’s house, 
The church is Byzantine-Gothic in style, and is 
about G0ft. long by 35ft. broad, with an apse. The 
cost of site and buildings adjoining was about 
£10,000. 

The extended time granted for the construction 
of the Tower Bridge expires in August next. 
Though, at the present moment, the engineer, Mr. 


J. Wolfe Barry, is confident that the bridge will 


by then be ready for opening, the Bridge House 
Estates Committee, with a view to providing 
against contingencies, purpose in their Bill eee | 
Parliament to extend the time by a farther perio 
of one year—viz., till August 12, 1894, 


Lady Alice Ashley opened on Saturday a model 
lodging-house for men in Macklin-street, Drury- 
lane, which has been erected by the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
The site cost £1,325, the new building £2,157, and 
the furniture £250, making a total of £3,732. 


The Cardiff Town Council have advanced another 
stage in the proposal to build new Municipal Buaild- 
ings, Post Office, and other public institutions on a 
portion of Cathays Park. The Marquis of Bute 
has written offering to sell 38 acres of the park 
(which has a total area of 59 acres) for a sum of 
£120,000, being at the rate of £3,158 per acre. The ~ 
various public bodies interested have been wanted 
to appoint representatives to confer with the 
Town Hall Committee, and to appoint a joint 


deputation to interview Lord Bate’s agent, and 
arrange terms, 


Wings are being added to the Congregational 


schools in Water-lane, Radcliffe, Lancs. The 
buildings provide four class-rooms, ‘the largest 
being 33ft. by 22ft., and the cost will be £ 00. 
Mr. Smith, of King-street, Manchester, is the archi 
tect, and Mr. J. Rigby, of Radcliffe, the contractor 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. — NEW PREMISES 


of the chapel. 
carved, the figuresin the centre representing Our 
Lord crucified, Our 


OF SIR JOHN 
BENNETT, LIMITED, CHEAPSIDE.—CHAPEL OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, DURHAM.—STALLS, SCREEN, AND GALLERY FOR 
PRINCETHORPH PRIORY. — SEMI - DETACHED HOUSES) 
BELFAST,— ST. PHILIP’S OHURCH, STEPNEY.— ST. SAVIOUB’S 


Venerable Bede. 


OHURCH, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — CAST-IRON MANTEL 
PIECES. painted in the panels. All these works have been 
designed by and carried ont under the personal 
. direction of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 
Our Illustrations, |v. ow 


+ $4 — 
ANTWERP CATHEDRAL, FROM THE PLACE VERT. 


Tue Cathedral of Notre Dame, Antwerp, is one of 
the most remarkable and extensive churches to 
be seen in the Netherlands, with its lace-like 
steeple and silver-toned bells, dominating the 
town in which it forms the chief and naturally 
the most important object, both for scale and 
interest. We give to-day a view by Mr. J. R. 
Hutchinson, of Westminster, showing the build- 
ing from the Place Vert, with the familiar statue 
of Rubens in the fore part of the picture, and we 
have to add that our illustration is taken from the 
large etching published for the artist by Messrs. 
Clifford and Co., of Piccadilly. The south 
transept just comes into the sketch, and the deep 
aisle roofs are just seen over the tops of the 
inclosing houses. It may be interesting to note 
here that the architect of the spire was Jan 
Amelieus, who began the work in 1422. It was 
finished by Appelmaus, of Cologne, in 1518. The 
steeple is one of the loftiest in the world, being 
404ft. high. It contains sixty bells, the 
Carolus” weighing 16,000lb. The ‘view from 
the upper gallery extends to Flushing, Mechlin, 
Brussels, and Ghent, and commands the river 
Scheldt. 


SHIRE. 


St. Mary’s Benedictine Priory, Princethorpe, 


Stanislaus Hansom, F.R.I.B.A., of 27, Alfred 
Place West, South Kensington. The work 
involved the removal of the old stalls, which 
were erected over thirty years ago from the 
designs of the late Mr. Joseph Aloysius Hansom ; 
the removal of a dark and clumsy ante-chapel, 
with two lateral doorsinstead of the present cen- 
tral one; and a deep gallery where the organ 
formerly stood, and the substitution of the new 
screen and gallery, shown in the view; also a 
general rearrangement, so that now the organ isin 
a new side gallery, whilst the manual is close to 
the nuns’ stalls. By this rearrangement seats 
have been obtained for twenty-five more students 
from the high-class school conducted. by the 
nuns. Special care had to be taken not to inter- 
¥ere with the consecration crosses on the side 
walls, which would have entailed a fresh conse- 
cration; and it was, therefore, necessary to 
arrange the bays of the upper part of the stalls 
quite irrespectively of the width of the stalls 
themselves. ‘The effect is more perceptible on 
paper than in the actual work. 


LXV. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Tur refronting of these premises for the directors 
of Sir John Bennett, Limited, were executed during 
the summer by Messrs. John Grover and Sons, 
contractors, from the designs of Mr. A. Burnell 
Burnell, F.R.1.B.A., Effingham House, Arundel- 
street, Strand, W.C. The oid frontage was 
reduced by half, but the striking figures (so 
well known for their advertising capabilities) 
had to be retained, which, no doubt, to some 
extent dwarfed the new elevation. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, DURHAM. 


Tur Castle of Durham, formerly belonging to 
the Bishop of the Palatinate, was in 1834 given to 
the then recently-founded University, and is now 
<‘ University College.’’ The original chapel of 
the castle was built during the episcopate of 
Bishop Flambard, Chancellor to Wiliam Rufus; 
but it appears to have been disused early in the 
sixteenth century, when the present chapel was 
built by Bishop Tunstall about 1540. It is, as 
will be seen from the drawing, of the very latest 
Perpendicular work, but, like the rest of Bishop 
-Tunstall’s work, is of considerable character. It 
was originally only 37ft. long, but after the 
Restoration Bishop Cosin lengthened it by 20ft., 
moving out and replacing Bishop Tunstall’s east 
window, and at the same time panelling the open 
roof. At the west end is asomewhat remarkable 
screen, also the work of Tunstall, but altered by 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, BELFAST. 


Turse houses have just been completed in the 
north of Ireland. The exterior treatment of the 
walls is in local red-facing brick, with some of 
the upper portions in plaster work, the roofs being 
covered with Ruabon red tiles. Mr. F. H. Ward, 
A.RLB.A., of Belfast, was the architect, the 
contractor for the work being Mr, Robert Corry, 
of the same city. 


sT. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY ; DETAIL OF 
CHOIR ARCADE. 


Tiere is no more to add to our previous descrip- 
tion of this church when giving, during the past 
few weeks, the plan, views, and general drawings 
of the buildings. ‘This sheet is a copy of one of 
the architect's working plans, and it shows the 
arcade in the choir, the choir aisle, and the tran- 
septs, to which is added a plan through the 
passage of the triforium. A reference to the 
general plan of the church will enable the reader 
to follow these details more correctly. It was 
given in the Burnpine News on December 2. 
Mr. Arthur Cawston is the architect. 


st. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 


Tux first portion of this church, now completed, 
was recently opened by Bishop Bromby. The 


and 
helpynge to conveye them to Durran.”” When 
the castle was handed over to the University the 


This work has now been placed in the 
A few years ago the present 
determined to restore and 
refit the chapel, and the first work undertaken 
was the rearrangement of the old stalls, and com- 
pleting them with new work, the western screen 
being at the same time moved further back into 
the ante-chapel to accommodate the increased 
Next followed a 
new marble pavement, and then the altar and 


ling round the east end, and the work has been 
completed this year by panelling with oak the rest 
The triptych is exceedingly well 


Lady and St. John, and 
St. Longinus and St. Mary Magdalene. The 
doors have also excellent figures in bas-reliefs of 
SS. Ambrose, Augustine, Cuthbert, and the 
The altar now has angels 


ST. MARY’S PRIORY, PRINCETHORPE, WARWICK- 


Massrs. Jonzs and Wits, of 43, Great Russell- 
street, and Birmingham, have lately completed 
the oak stalls for the conventual church of 


Warwickshire, from the designs of Mr. Joseph 


external walls are of local limestone with free- 
stone dressings. The interior (except the chancel, 
which is cased with freestone) is lined with buff 
bricks, with Bath stone dressings and red rubbers 
for bands and voussoirs of arches. The shafts of 
the arcade columns are of red Mansfield stone. 
The church, when completed, will provide seats 
for about 300 persons. The designs, which were 
selected in competition, are by Mr. Sydney J. 
Wilde, architect, of Weston-super-Mare. 


CAST-IRON MANTELPIECES BY THE COALBROOKDALE 
IRON COMPANY. 


Arrrep Sevens did many things besides the 
Wellington Monument and the decorations at 
Dorchester House. ‘Time was when he was glad 
to be employed by manufacturers to furnish 
designs and models for articles of domestic use, 
and it is hardly sufficiently well known how 
many such articles he enriched with his genius. 
The Coalbrookdale Company were early alive to 
the beauty of his work, and they possess the 
models of the only two fireplaces he ever is known 
to have modelled for reproduction—of course, 
leaving out of the question #ie Stevens Fireplace 
at Dorchester House. We have deemed it 
likely to be of interest that we should illustrate 
these two fireplaces; the figure one is espe- 
cially characteristic of the “ Master.” We have 
also added two little interiors in good style by 
Mr. Faulkner-Armitage, made by the same firm of 
manufacturers, which are good specimens of 
modern work to current taste. 


———— Ooo 


CHIPS. 


A large collection of weapons and armour has 
been bequeathed to the Artillery Museum at Paris 
by the late Col. Lichtenstein. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital at Bournemouth, 
which was opened in January, 1890, has just been 
enlarged by a wing providing six additional beds, 
making thirty-one in all. The architects were 
Messrs. Creeke and Gifford, of Bournemouth, The 
new wing was opened by the Duke of Connaught 
on Monday. We illustrated the hospital in our 
issue of Jan. 17, 1890. 


The Flintshire County Council have decided to 
co-operate with the Cheshire County Council and 
the River Dee Conservancy Board in erecting & 
pridge over the Dee at Queensferry, Hawarden, and 
to contribute £5,000 towards the estimated cost of 
£18,000. 


The redecoration of St. James’s Lower Hall, for 
Messrs. Moore and Burgess, has been intrusted to 
Messrs. Campbell Smitn and Co., of Newman- 
street, W. 


The Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, has acquired 
a manuscript treatise on architecture in six chapters 
by Jean Goujon. 

Dr. William Dorpfeld, the principal of the Ger- 
man Arch ological Institute at Athens, has resumed 
hig excavations on the south-west side of the 
Acropolis, with the aim to. trace the celebrated 
fountain of Kallirrhoe. 


A white marble monument has been sent to 
Spain to be erected over the tomb of the late Mr. 
B, A. Freeman. It bears an inscription, ‘* To the 
pious memory of Edward Augustus Freeman, who 
enshrined in letters for all time the early history of 
England, the Norman Conquest, and the destinies 
i Fired with a zeal for topographical 
research, he was struck down in the midst of a 
journey in Spain by sudden sickness, and died there 
March 16th, 1892.” 


An Edinburgh firm of silversmiths has just exe- 
cuted, from designs by Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., 
a set of communion plate as a memorial gift to St. 
Salvador’s Church, St. Andrew’s (the College 
Church), by one of its members. The service, con- 
sisting of a massive flagon, two cups, and a paten, 
is in the Early Seventeenth Century style of 
work, with something of the feeling superadded of 
the Gothic form of the fifteenth century. Hach 
piece is octagonal in form throughout, except the 
cups, which pass into the round at the lip. 


In order to comply with the requirements of the 
town council of Leeds, the Theatre Royal in that 
town is about to be altered and provided with new 
dressing-rooms and green-rooms. Mr. Fowler, of 
Leeds, is the architect, and the eatimated outlay ia 
£2,000. 

The Manx Tynwaid Court, at its meeting on 
Friday, granted leave to the Douglas Town Com- 
missioners to borrow £50,000 for the purpose of the 
town improvement scheme, which deals with the 
reconstruction of the old part of the town, pulling 
down a great deal of insanitary property, and erect- 
ing artisans’ dwellings. The Ramsey Town Com- 
missioners obtained leave to porrow £3,000 to 
complete their sewerage echeme. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N a column of ‘‘ ecclesiastical intelligence ’’ in 
the Morning Post of Monday were several 
First, as 


items of news interesting to architects. 
to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the work of restora- 


tion under Mr. Pearson’s direction is now well 
advanced, but subscriptions are required for the 
A donation of £1,500 
towards the fund has been offered on condition 


completion of the scheme. 


that the remaining £1,700 is immediately raised 
by the rector and churchwardens, 
that the roof of old Arundel Church, tesnp. 1380, 


has become so honeycombed by the ravages of 
some insect as to be in a dangerous state, so 
much so, that it must be replaced. Next it is 


proposed to rebuild the nave and tower of St. 
Mary’s, Harlow ; while a proposal is under con- 


sideration for the complete rearrangement of the 


interior of the parish church of Great Baddew, 


Essex, the scheme including the removal of the 


galleries, the rearrangement of seats, the pro- 
vision of a choir vestry, and ‘‘other improve- 
ments’’ at a cost of £1,000. 


Lord Meath, as chairman of the Metropolitan 
Public Garden Association, has done much to 


improve the condition of London in respect to 
its open spaces. In his lordship’s letter to the 


Standard of Wednesday is set, down the nature 


of the work accomplished by this Association. 
During the past summer the Association com- 
pleted and opened to the public no less than 


seven grounds, including important churchyards 
like Soho and Spitalfields, thus directly adding 


nearly six acres to the open spaces of London. 


In nine years over 70 grounds, scattered all over 
the metropolis, have, through the instrumentality 


of the Association, been thrown open to the 
public. Appeals for assistance to lay out the 
closed portion of Hackney churchyard, Wool- 
wich parish churchyard, St. Thomas-square, 
Hackney, and a playground in Kentish Town, 
have been received. 
proceeded with, now is the time for action, that 
the grounds may be ready for the enjoyment of 
for the people in the ensuing summer. In his 
appeal for donations to a good work Lord Meath 


need not have made any apology. The public 


authorities he refers to prefer apparently amusing 
themselves with trying experiments and making 


airy schemes. The real work in the way of 
Securing open spaces among crowded populations 
has been done by the Metropolitan Public Gardens 


Association, 


Further estimates in connection with the 
Asylum at Claybury were before the County 


Council on Tuesday, and they show the enor- 


mous scale upon which the building has been 


arranged. A sum of £17,500 had been pro- 
vided for the electric lighting of the asylum. 


This in itself is considerable; but a further 
Council have 


amount being required, the 
sanctioned additional expenditure on this item of 
the works at Woodford Bridge. 


Respecting the recent accident with a derrick 
at the corner of Ludgate-hill, Messrs. Ransomes 
and Rapier, of Ipswich, write to the Times of 


Wednesday, suggesting that steel-wire rope 
should be employed in place of the chain that 
controls the radiating power of the jib of the 
derrick. A jib of 50ft. or GOft. weighs some two 
tons, and is usually raised and lowered by a 
chain, Chains, say the writers, are not reliable 
for such purposes, a chain lifting ten tons one 
day having been known to break next day with 
only a two-ton load. The steel-wire rope being 
Composed of many strands, when one strand 
breaks it ‘‘ frays out’ and thus gives timely warn- 
ing long before a point of danger isreached. A 
pair of ropes, each strong enough to do the whole 
working duty are recommended, and as steel wire 
ropes are relatively inexpensive to purchase, a 
working factor of fen or twenty times the safe 
limit of strain can be adopted. Seeing how 
wide is now the use of the steam Scotch 
derrick in London, this is a point deserving 
the attention not only of builders and con- 
tractors, but of those authorities having the 
care of the public using the highway in their 
charge. Derricks always look dangerous, and, 
as frequent sharp reminders prove, are in reality 
So, unless every precaution is taken to prevent 
an accident either from instability of the stagings 
on which they are erected, or from failure in 
Some part of the machinery or gear. The Lud- 
gate-hill accident very nearly proved of a most 


Then we learn 


If these undertakings are 


disastrous character. To prevent the realisation 


of what might here have been possible, active 


measures should be taken. It is the duty of the 


London County Council to look after the safety 


of the public from accidents arising from building 
works in the street, and the Council may be 
losing sight of this, its duty, while occupied 


with the inauguration of municipal building 


schemes which nobody fancies, and which may 
prove an expensive experiment for the ratepayer. 


Returning from a few days in the provinces, I 
have to burrow my way through the shoal of 


Xmas almanacs already coming to hand. Two 
beauties I have at once displayed, One—a 
calendar of the movable order—occupies a com- 


manding position on the mantel-shelf, and having 


much silver lettering, and being withal of shield- 
like outline, presents an imposing appearance. 


The other is prepared more on the principle of 


quantity as against quality, and as temporarily 
hung blocks up a little of the view of Wales in 
my renowned map, so that it being impossible to 
see Pembrokeshire, in the event of my receiving 
a wire to build a cathedral in any town of that 
westerly corner of the Principality, I should be 
unable to locate the spot at a glance. The ob- 
struction, therefore, cannot permanently remain ; 
so either it must be destroyed, like Carthage, or 
I must call upon the generous donors to remove 
the bauble, in correct and Cromwell-like manner. 
What other blessings may be in store this festive 
Season remains to be seen, Certainly the manu- 
facturers are this year very thoughtful and con- 
siderate. With the silvered shield there came 
to hand a brass-headed nail of great tonnage, 
which, though scarcely of the tenpenny order, 
yet is a cousin-german thereto. Furthermore, 
the other day arrived a substantinl, woell- 
varnished card of divers goods and chattels, and 
with ita wall-hook for convenience of attachment 
to walls. 


I have had a run in the Shropshire district, 
visited by the Architectural Association last year, 
and although Friday afternoon till Tuesday 
evening would, of course, not enable me to see all 
the places visited during that excursion, we yet 
managed to get in aramble over the Wrekin from 
Welling to Buildwas Abbey, and so on to Much 
Wenlock, which, if I remember rightly, the 
Association excursionists—so far as concerns the 
Wrekin—had to forego from stress of weather. It 
is, perhaps, not inconsistent in our latter-day 
British climate, that where the rain spoileda trip 
in August, in mid-winter we had dry, balmy, and 
bright weather, with a sun shining on the wide- 
spread Salopian levels, as seen from the dark 
head of the noble Wrekin, Beautiful Buildwas 
and grand old Much Wenlock Priory came in for 
examination—ruins deserving all the enthu- 
siasm that their contemplation provokes. Ludlow 
we duly inspected and found its renowned castle 
all too beautiful for a short visit ; nevertheless, 
personally speaking, I have a very clear recol- 
lection of its bold architecture, its great keep, 
banqueting-hall and kitchen, its beautiful en- 
trance doorway from the great green square, and 
the grand old timber that still surrounds the 
walls. Of Stokesay I cannot say sufficient to 
impress the reader. Nothing pleased us better, 
and I should only like to see the old castle again 
when, in place of the wintry background of 
sombre purple hills, the grey stone walls would 
rise above masses of pink-and-white apple- 
blossoms in the surrounding orchards. Another 
feature of our outing—not, I believe, included 
in the Association programme—was a fifteen- 
mile trudge from Church Stretton, over the 
lonely Longmynd moors and the rugged rocks of 
the frowning Stiperstones, to the village of 
Minsterley, The Shrewsbury black-and-white 
houses I saw and admired in a respectful way, as 
[ have at another time admired the old Domestic 
architecture at Chester, without, however, the 
least desire to imitate either the one or the other. 
Shrewsbury architects haye been of another 
mind: there are several very good modern street 
fronts in the old black-and-white style. To judge, 
however, from works in progress, the style is not 
at the present moment in fashion at Shrewsbury. 


A Right Merrie Christmastide to all, from 
Gorx. 


Professor J. Henry Middleton, F.R.I.B.A., of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Cheltenham, married 
at the British Embassy, Rome, on Saturday, the 
daughter of Mr. W. J. Stillman, of that city. 


OPERATIVE PAINTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


OR the furtherance of technical education in 
the painting trade, a united conference of 
masters and workmen has been arranged to be 
held in Painter Stainers’ Hall, Little Trinity- 
lane, E.C., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, January 16, 17, and if A strong 
organising committee has been formed, with 
Mr. W. G. Sutherland, of Manchester, as chair- 
man; Mr. William Foulness, of the Technical 
Schools, Finsbury, as treasurer; and _Mr. 
George Kilpack, the president of the affiliated 
Societies of Operative Painters, is hon. secretary. 
The meetings will begin each evening at half- 
past five o’clock. On the first evening, papers 
will be read on ‘‘The need of better and more 
Systematic Training on the part of Members of 
the Trade,’’ by Mr. W. G. Sutherland; ‘‘ How 
Best to Stimulate an Interest in our Trade on the 
part of the Young,’’ by Thos. Lough, M.P., and 
Mr. W. A. Steward; and ‘Is it Desirable to 
Revive the Apprenticeship System,’’ by James 
Clarke, Edinburgh. On the Tuesday evening, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert J. Bennett, Glasgow, will 
deliver an address; and a discussion on ‘* Trade 
Classes and their Management’’ will be intro- 
duced by Messrs. T. C. Millis, M.I,M.E., and 
Wm. Fourniss; to be followed by one on ‘Is it 
desirable to Establish a System of Registration or 
Enrolment, and to Grant Diplomas of Ability ?’’ 
introduced by Mr. Geo. Kilpack. On the 
Wednesday evening, Mr. J. D, Crace will pre- 
side and deliver an address; after which some 
proposals for establishing a new organisation will 
be intr oduced by Mr. A. Chappell. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. John Haggard, for more than forty-two 
years one of the officials at the Museum of 
Geology, died at his residence in Fulham, on 
Friday, in his 80th year. 

Mr. Alfred Fryer, of Wilmslow, who died on 
the 13th inst., aged 62 years, was the inventor of 
the well-known destructor for the burning of 
town refuse. His papers on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Forests on Rainfall” awakened popular interest 
in the subject, and resulted in the systematic 
preservation of tress in the West Indies. 


The death took place on Wednesday week of 


Mr, Lyons Wright, C.H., many years engineer — 


and manager of the Corporation Waterworks at 
Wolverhampton. The deceased gentleman was 
a native of Hull, and after being engaged in 


Manchester, went to Wolverhampton 30 years } 


ago as engineer to the Waterworks Company, 
and on the concern being acquired by the Cor- 
poration he retained his position until last June, 
when he retired, and was appointed consulting 
engineer, Under his management the water- 
works system was extensively developed. The 
late Mr. Wright was regarded as a very ener- 
getic servant of the Corporation, never having 
had a day’s holiday. He was a prominent Free- 
mason, and also an ardent amateur photographer. 
He had been a widower for many years, and 
has left an only daughter. He was in his 69th 


year. 
——————<o <Q ___—. 


Mr. Dobell, of Exeter, has been instructed to 
prepare plans for converting the town-hall at 
Crediton into public rooms and a home for the 
District Constitutional Club. 


Among the Volunteer officers of senior rank in 
the Home District to whom the decoration just 
granted by her Majesty for long service and 
efficiency was presented by the Duke of Cambridge 
on Monday were Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., 
Hon. Colonel of the 20th Middlesex Artists’ Corps, 
and Col. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., who commands that 
corps, 

Henry Stubbs, a contractor, of Lambeth, was 
charged at the Guildhall, on Friday, with gross 
cruelty to a horse by causing it to be worked whilst 
lame. Stubbs had been previously convisted, and 
fined the full penalty, for cruelty to horses. Sir 
Andrew Lusk sentenced the defendant to prison for 
one month with hard labour, but notice of appeal 
was given. 


Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, of Manchester, re- 
port satisfactory progress with the erection of the 
Blackpool Tower, which is now completed up to 
ddft., and three of the pillars are fixed up to Sdft. 
high. Up to the 10th of December 785 tons of iron 
and steel had actually been erected. It is possible 
now to form an idea of the appearance of the circus 
underneath the tower. This room will be 110ft. 
square, and between 40ft, and 50ft. high. 


Dec. 23, 1892. 
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DRAINING AND PLUMBING SPECI- 
FICATION.—III. 


By Arruvur Baker, F.R.1.B.A. 
VENTILATING PIPES. 


103. Q\IZE OF VENT-PIPES.—Ventilating 

pipes, unless otherwise described, to 
be the full bore of the pipe which they 
ventilate. 


104. Main anti-siphonage pipe :— 

Provide and fix to the branch pipe of the 
lowest w.c. or slop closet a in. lead anti- 
siphonage pipe, and connect ditto with soil-pipe 
ventilating pipe at a height of 12in. above the 


top of the basin of the highest fitting, and 
connect all anti-siphonage pipes from fittings 


with this pipe. (See Fig. 21. See also 

Clause.) 

105. Anti-siphonage pipe to branch soil and 
other pipes : — 


_Anti-siphonage (or vent-pipe) to branch soil, 
sink, or other pipes to be fixed near the outgo of 
trap, and to be slightly bent at the junction in 
the reverse direction to the flow of the water 
(see Fig. 21), and connect ditto with main 


anti-siphonage pipe above the level of the top of 
fittings. Anti-siphonage pipe to branch soil- 
pipe must be connected with soil-pipe ventilating 
pipe, and not with bath or lavatory ventilating 
Pipe, or vice versa, 


106. Cross-bars to vent-pipe : — 


- Ventilating pipes carried through wall, unless 
otherwise specified, to be protected with strong 
cross copper wire cross-bars. (See Fig. 22.) 


107. Soil-pipe vent-pipe :— 

The soil-pipe outlet ventilating pipe to be of 
the same bore as the soil-pipe, and to be 17b. lead, 
and to enter the soil-pipe 1ft. above the branch 
pipe of the highest w.c. or slop closet. 


OR. The soil - pipe ventilating pipe to be 

inches greater diameter than the soil-pipe, 
and of 8lb. lead, and to enter the soil-pipe lit. 
above the branch pipe of the highest w.c. or slop 
closet, (The area of the ventilating pipe should 
be as nearly as possible equal to the combined 
area of the soil-pipe and the vent-pipe—for 
instance, a 4in. soil-pipe and 3in. vent-pipe would 
require a Sin. ventilating pipe at top of soil-pipe. 
The extra size of vent-pipe would be necessary 
only when a large number of closets have to be 
served and the soil-pipe is of a great height—suy, 
exceeding 80ft.) 


108. Caps :— 


Provide and fix to top of outlet ventilating 
pipe a copper wire domical cap. 


109. Fixing vent-pipe to roof: — 


Do all necessary cutting away and making 
good for ventilating pipe to pass through roof, 
secure pipe to roof with No. galvanised- 
iron stays, put 5Ib. lead apron to pipe passing 
through roof and to galvanised-iron stays, the 
pipe and the stays to be soldered to aprons. 


110. Vent-pipe carried above chimneys or roof :— 
Provide for carrying up the outlet ventilating 
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pipe to soil-pipe, and waste from bath and sinks, 
by the side of chimney to a height of 
above (or below) the top of the chimney, and in 
the position required by the architect, the pipe 
to be bent outwards at the top, as shown in 
Fig. 23. 

OR. The outlet ventilating pipe to be carried 
up ft. above the (state here whether eaves, 


Fig. 23. Fia 24. 


gutter, or ridge) of the roof, and to be fixed ft. 


distant from the dormer window or skylight. 


entering drain :— 


If the soil-pipe is not connected directly with 
an inspection chamber, and the drain into which 
it enters receives a discharge from a flushing 


in. 


Vc 


siphonage pipes are to have a diameter 
greater than that shown on table (see Clause 


of the air contained in the inspection chamber. 
112. Air inlet shaft :— 
Build where specified or shown on plan air- 


with Portland cement. Cover ditto with a 2in. 
tooled York stone, and fix in one side a galvan- 


connect shaft with inlet ventilating drain-pipe, 
which must be of in. diameter. 


OR. Provide and fix at a 

8lb. lead inlet ventilating pipe to a height 

above floor of area, and connect at foot with 
bend of earthenware pipe, and put to ditto an 
open-balanced galvanised-iron fresh-air inlet 
cap, with mica cap of a pattern approved by 
architect. Protect pipe with casing. 
(When the inlet is an open space away from 
windows, the mica flap may be omitted. If these 
pipes are accessible from the road, or liable to be 
injured, they should be cased.) 


in 


113. *Main anti-siphonage pipe to baths and 
sinks :— 
Provide and fix to the branch waste-pipe of the 
lowest bath or sink a 2in. lead anti-siphonage 
pipe, as specified in clause. 


114. +Vent-pipe to waste of baths and sinks :— 


Provide and fix to main waste from bath and 
sink, at a height of lft. above the branch waste 
of the highest bath or sink { a in, vent-pipe. 


115. Anti-siphonage pipe to branch waste to 
pipes and sinks. 


§ Provide and fix to waste-pipe of baths and 
sinks anti-siphonage pipes of the same bore as the 
waste pipe, as specified in Clause , and connect 
with main vent at a height of 6in, above the top 
of the bath or sink. 
OR. || Provide and fix to waste-pipe of baths 
and sinks anti-siphonage pipes of the same bore 
as the waste-pipe, as specified in Clause , and 
carry through wall at a height of Gin. above the 
bath or sink, and put hinged brass flap to ditto. 


116. Vent-pipe to waste of flushing tank :— 


Put to waste from automatic flushing tank, 
about 12in. below the tank, a 2in. lead vent-pipe, 
and carry ditto to a height of Gin. above the top 


*+This would apply to baths and sinks on different 
floors, fixed in tiers one above the other, or where the 
waste does not discharge into an open head. 

+ The size of the pipes must depend upon the number 
of baths and sinks which the waste-pipe has to serve. 


?This would apply to baths and sinks on different 
floors, fixed in tiers. 

|| This would apply to baths and sinks with waste dis- 
charging into open heads. 


1ll. Size of anti-siphonage pipe to soil-pipe 


tank or any large body of water, all the anti- 


This is necessary as a compensation for the loss 


inlet shafts 12in. by 12in, with 9in. brick sides 
2ft. Yin. high externally, and rendered internally 


ised-iron barred grating, and paint ditto and 


of 
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of the tank, and turn over ditto to right angles, 
and put cross copper wire in ditto. 


OVERFLOW PIPES. 


117. Overflow pipes in sides of cisterns and lead- 
lined sinks* :— 

All overflow pipes from sides of cisterns and 
lead-lined sinks to be of at least double the sec- 
tional area of supply pipes, and the mouth of the 
pipe to be of such shape as to enable the water to 
run off as quickly as it enters, and to discharge 
with a fall of not less than 1 in 10 through wall 
into the open, and to be fixed with a light brass 
flap (see Clause ); and in cases where the 
length of overflow exceeds ft., a proportionally 
increased area of overflow must be provided. 


OR. Provide and fix in cistern and sink a lead 
stand-pipe overflow of at least double the sec- 
tional area of the supply pipe, and put trumpet - 
mouth to ditto, and fix over ditto a hollowed 
cover to ditto (see Fig. 24). 


118. Overflow carried through wall :— 


All overflow pipes and wastes from safes to be 
carried through external walls, and to project 
not less than 6in. beyond the face of the wall, 
and also 2in. beyond all cornices, sills, and other 
projections below the level of the overflow pipe. 


119. Ends of overflow pipes :— 


The ends of overflow and waste to safes to 
have light-hinged brass flaps, and the end of 
the pipe being cut at an angle of 60° with the 
lower sides. (When a_back draught is not 
objectionable, these should be omitted, as they 
are liable to stick fast. Brass is specified as being 
less liable to stick than copper.) 


120. Overflow to sinks with plugged wastes : — 


Put to all sinks with plugged waste-pipes an 
overflow pipe (see Clause 102) carried through 
wall, 


Lavatory overflows :— 
See Lavatory Fittings in Part 4. 


SERVICE PIPES. 

121. Size and weight of communication pipe :— 
The communication pipe to be of lead of the 

sizes and weights required by the Water Com- 

pany, or, in case of private supply, of lead of not 

less than the following sizes and weights :— 


Sis poagooseonaDe ... Odlb, per yard run. 
SIM, vevccecesevecers 6lb. A 
BANG 0. te alee de Seale 731b. “ 
Hil. wecccvcesenosene ib. * 
Ie. Sanecoon.0o00 000 12\b. A 
THin, cece eer enecerees 16lb. oF 
pine ese 211b. 
PRE “phoooOsbdoGdOONe 28lb. ie 
122. Depth of communication pipe below sur- 
face : — 


Underground communication pipes must be 
fixed at a depth of not less than 2ft. 6in. below 
the surface. 

123. Communication pipes inclosed iniron pipe: — 

Lead pipes laid underground or carried across 
open areas to be inclosed in galvanised iron pipes 
with red-lead joints. (This may rarely be 
required. The strength of the iron pipe must 
depend upon the object for which it is used. If 
the lead pipe requires to be protected from any 
heavy superincumbent weight, some precaution 
in addition to the iron pipe may be required.) 


124. Joints to communication pipe :— 
All lead communication pipes (Metropolitan 
Water Act, 1872) to have a wiped joint. 
125. Guard-box to stop-valve to communication 
pipe :— 
Provide and fix a 
outside the house. 
126. Size of service pipe to valve closets : — 


The lead service pipes to flushing rim valve 
w.o, apparatus to be of the following sizes :— 


guard-box to stop-valve 


Headof Diam.of Diam. of 
water. pipe valve. 
Uuder 3ft. 2hin. 2in. 
i 5ft. 2in lin. : 
A 10ft. ldin liin, or 1jin. 
x 15ft. liin liin. 
and above 20ft. lin lin. 


” 
(If double closets are fixed on each floor, the 


*JIt is impossible to specify the size, as this must 
depend upon the area of the service pipe and the pressure 
of the water. An oblong rectangular form is best fitted 
for the outlet of the overflow pipes from a cistern. 
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main service should be iin. larger, and the branch 
pipes the same size as given above.) 


127. Service pipes to wash down and other 
closets :— 

Put lead supply pipe from water waste-pre- 
venter cistern to basin of wash-down closet, with 
flushing rim where direction of pipe is vertical 
and the head of water does not exceed 4ft. (Ijin. 
is the most usual size, but some waste-water pre- 
vention cisterns require a larger and somea 
smaller pipe.) 

OR. Put lead supply pipe from water waste- 
preventer cistern to basin of wash-down closet, 
with flushing rim where the direction of the 
pipe is at an angle of more than 30° and the 
head of water does not exceed 4ft. (The pipes 
should be increased in size in proportion to the 
inclination of the pipe, provided that the size 
is not greater than the waste water-preventer 
cistern and the w.c, basin require.) 

OR. Put lead supply pipe from water waste- 
preventer cistern to basin of wash-down water- 
closet, with flushing rim if the head of water 
exceeds 4ft. 


128. Size of pipes serving fittings on several 
floors :— 


Provide and fix service pipes to sink, baths, 
&c., on different floors of the size given below, 
and put #in. branch pipes to fittings on each floor. 
On ground floor, 3in. pipe; first floor, lin. ; 
second floor, lin. ; third floor, 14in.; fourth 
and fifth floors, 13in. ; fifth and sixth floors, 2in. 
This is necessary when the cistern has to supply 
fittings on each floor, in order that there may be 
a sufficient supply when several taps are open. 


129. Direction of sewer pipe :— 


All main and branch sewer pipes to be carried 
downwards in as direct a line as possible. 

Lay on water with in. pipes to supply cis- 
tern. (The pipes to be of the following, say : 
age sein service, in. ; low-pressure service, 
lin. 


road, and the sanitary oflice is behindit, with lobby 
for public. In the other corresponding wing we 
have a surveyor’s second office and waiting-room 
behind. On the first floor, the board room is in 
front, facing the High-street, 40ft. by 20ft., and 
clerks’ offices to left, with inquiry lobby. The 
other side of board room are the board's retiring 
and ante-rooms. The caretaker’s house is on the 
west side, The design is balanced with hipped 
roofs, and clock tower in a Renaissance style. 
‘* Nab,” by Messrs. Ben Woollard and Albert C. 
Bredon, of Finsbury-circus, gains the second 
prize. It is an artistically-drawn design in 
brick Renaissance. The collector and sur- 
veyors’ offices are in front, approached by a 
wide corridor from behind, and committee and 
waiting rooms, plan, and_ sanitary offices in 
the rear; the staircase hall is spacious and well 
designed, leading to a board-room in front on the 
first floor, 35ft. by 20ft. in centre, with clerks’ 
offices at the ends of corridor. The caretaker’s 
rooms are on the second floor, The high tile 
roofs and gabled wings and the recessed board- 
room front make an architectural and pleasing 
elevation, The centre portion has pilasters be- 
tween the mullioned windows of board-room, A 
pleasing coloured perspective is sent in. 


<2 S$ ——______ 


CHIPS. 


A painfully sudden death was witnessed in Man- 
chester on Monday evening. Mr. William Kenyon 
Statham, aged sixty-three, builder and contractor, 
of 10, Brentwood, Eccles Old-road, Pendleton, was 
transacting business at 41, Corporation-street, in 
company with s Mr. Joseph Tiverton, of Ardwick, 
when he was heard to say, ‘I am going,”’ and 
immediately expired. The deceased had been in 
ill-health for some time, and was medically attended 
a week ago, 


At Mold, on Tuesday, Major-General Crozier, 
Local Government Board inspector, conducted an 
official inquiry as to the proposed sewerage scheme 
for the town of Mold, which has been estimated to 
cost £4,500. Mr. Radford, civil eugineer, Notting- 
ham, presented plans of the proposed scheme to 
the inspector, and no opposition was forthcoming, 
The inspector intimated that the necessity of a 
sewering scheme went without saying. 


The Bishop of Lichfield has appointed Mr. J. R. 
Veall, architect, of Wolverhampton, a diocesan 
oe under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 


(2. 


Lay on water with in. pipes to water waste- 
preventer cistern. (High-pressure service, ain. ; 
low-pressure service, pin.) 

(N.B.—The water waste - preventer cistern 
should fill in not more than 1} minute.) 


130. Size of horizontal service pipe :— 


Jf a horizontal length of service Pipe is 
required between the cistern and its ascending 
portion, the horizontal pipe, together with its 
bends, and also a length of 6in, of the vertical 
pipe, to be of an area 50 per cent. greater than 


Loe Prince of Wales, on Saturday, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Clarence wing of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. Towards the 
£100,000 required to complete the extension, 
£48,000 has been obtained. One part of the build- 
ings will be devoted to the purposes of a Nurses’ 
Home, and another block will constitute the new 
out-patients’ department. A third block will con- 
tain wards for the treatment of special diseases. 
Lying-in wards, a new administrative department, 
and accommodation for resident medical officers and 
students, will be provided. 


Mr. S. M. Copeman and Mr. Rienzi Walton 
(Local Government Board inspectors) held an 
inquiry at Stratford-on-Avon last week relative to 
the application of the corporation for sanction to 
borrow an additional £4,000 to carry out extensions 
of the waterworks, £2,500 for the erection of an 
infectious diseases hospital, £370 for a fire station, 
and £480 in connection with an exchange of land 
for a public recreation ground. 


The church of St. James's, Hill Top, West 
Bromwich, after undergoing a thorough cleaning, 
alteration of the interior, the removal of the organ 
and choir from the weat galiery, the formation of 
a chancel, and being redecorated throughout, was 
reopened last week -by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
The outlay has been £700, 


At the last meeting of the Highway Board for 
Condover, the chairman said that at previous meet- 
ings of the board their newly-appointed surveyor, a 
Mr. E. H. Johnson, had been requested to finda 
bondsman for £300 and produce his testimonials 
from the Norfolk County Council. He had not yet 
done 80, and the Finance Committee, who had gone 
into the matter fully, had passed the following 
resolution, which they recommended the board to 
adopt :—‘* That Mr, Johnson, not having complied 
with the conditions upon which he was appointed, 
this committee recommends that his services be 
dispensed with from this day, and that advertise- 
ments be immediately inserted in the local papers 
for his successor.’” A discussion followed, ia 
which it was asserted that Mr. Johnson had been 
repeatedly asked to find security for the sum stated 
in the resolution, and also to produce his testi- 
monials, He had not done so, and the committee 
had no alternative but to submit the foregoing 
resolution to the board. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted, 


PER 
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Fig. 25, 


the vertical pipe, the outgo of cistern to be the 
same diameter as the horizontal pipe. (See 
Fig. 25.) 

131. Position of unions to sewer pipe :— 


_ The unions of sewer pipe to fittings to be placed 
in accessible positions. 


TAPS AND OTHER FITTINGS. 
132. Bosses to pipes ;— 


_ The bosses of pipes supplying sinks, lava- 
tories, and other fittings, to be of sufficient 
length to allow of the cocks being easily 
screwed on. 


———_________ 


ILFORD LOCAL BOARD OFFICES. 


fl bat two designs selected by the assessor, 
Mr. G. T. Hine, for these offices are now 
on view. ‘‘ Eureka,’? by Messrs. Clark and 
Hutchison, of 47, Strand, is placed first, and is a 
compact arrangement of offices. A central 
entrance, with committee-room on the left side 
and surveyor’s offices on the other, with staircase 
hall at the back, forms the main block. The rate 
collector occupies the left wing next Oakfield- 


| Building sartelligenee, 


Arxswortn, Lancs.—A new Methodist New 
Connexion chapel has been opened at Ains- 
worth. The walls are built of local stone, faced 
with Yorkshire parpoints, and dressings of 
Halifax stone, Internally the upper portion of 
the walls is finished in plaster, and the chapel has 
a waggon-headed ceiling, with moulded beams 
and cornices, the lower portions of the principals _ 
being exposed to view and resting on stone 
corbels. The organ-chamber and choir-stalls are 
separated from the vestries by panelled glass 
partitions, and the vestries and organ-chamber 
can be thrown into one large organ gallery for 
use on special occasions. ‘The seats, dado, ros- 
trum, and organ gallery front are of pitch-pine 
varnished. The church is lighted, and the pre- 
mises are heated by hot water. The chapel 
affords accommodation for 200 persons. The 
works have been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. John Wynne, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Manchester. Messrs. Robert Brooks and Sons, 
of Ainsworth, have been the contractors for the 
stonemasons’ work ; and Messrs. Yonng, Tinker, 
and Young, of Manchester, have been the con- 
tractors for the whole of the remaining trades, 
and have executed the joiners’ work. 


Vauxuatt, §.W.—A common lodging-house 
has just been erected at the cost of Lord Rowton 
in Bond-street, Vauxhall, from plans by Mr. 
Beeston. Sleeping and living accommodation is 
provided for 462 men. The building, which is 
of red and stock bricks relieved with Newbiggin 
stone of the same colour, laid in cement, is five 
stories in height. The floors are of concrete 
with steel joists, and the staircases of concrete, 
so as to render it as nearly as practicable fire- 
proof. It covers an area of 150ft. of frontage, by 
a depth of 105ft., and includes a yard, extending 
the whole length of the building, for out-of-door 
exercise. The walls of the passages and stair- 
cases are of white glazed bricks. Two dining- 
rooms, seated for 192 persons, occupy nearly the 
whole length of the building at the back, looking 
on the platform of Vauxhall Station. The walls 
of all the living-rooms are built dado high in 
chocolate and cream glazed brickwork with the 
wall above tinted a shade of terracotta. The 
sleeping apartments are heated by hot water 

ipes. 
- : —————2 2 
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Engineering Portes, 


—+ o+ 


Wesr Inpts Dock.—A new lock entrance is 
being made to the West India Dock, and will be 
opened in about twelve months’ time. The con- 
tractors, Messrs. Lucas and Aird, commenced 
operations in September last. The lock, which 
will open into the Blackwall Basin, will be 
430ft. in length, 60ft. wide, and 30ft. in depth, 
and the cuts leading from the basin to the Im- 
port and Export Docks will be increased in 
width and depth to the same dimensions. Pumping 
machinery will be provided for keeping up the 
depth of water to 25ft. The quays will be 
widened and be made suitable for movable 
cranes. The total outlay will be about £200,000, 


a : 


Mr. Percy Wood has taken a cast of the late Sir 
Richard Owen's head, and he has been commis- 
sioned to execute a statue. 


The time for depositing in the Private Bill Office 
of the House of Commons all Private Bills which 
will be promoted in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment expired on Tuesday, when only 183 bills had 
been lodged. This number is the lowest on record 
during the last 20 yeare, the nearest approach to it 
being in 1887, when only 193 bills were deposited. 
Compared with last year, when 219 bills were 
lodged, the decrease is 36. Of the total number 
now deposited 144 relate to Eagland and Wales, 
25 to Scotland, and i4 to Ireland. 


Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, Limited, venti- 
lating engineers, London and Glasgow, have been 
awarded a gold medal, the highest award at the 
Tn tartin onal Exhibition, Kimberly, South Africa, 
for their latest improved patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilators and air inlets. The exhibition is 
ventilated throughout with air-pump ventilators. 
Messrs. Boyle’s ventilating appliances are employed 
in most of the public buildings in South Africa 
and are specified by the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments. Mr. Robert Boyle recently made a 
tour through South Africa, and agencies are 
established in the different colonies, er 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tus Lonpon Boarp Scuoot at BroMLEY.— 
At the last meeting of the London School Board 
a long and animated discussion arose on the 
report of the Works Committee (summarised in 
our last issue, p. 860) as to the competition con- 
ditions for the school to be erected, from outside 
architects’ plans, at Priory-grove, Bromley, An 
amendment to reject the report and continue 
the present plan of having schools planned and 
superintended by the permanent staff of the 
board received 20 votes to 20 votes against, and 
was lost by the chairman’s casting vote. Ina 
like manner (21 voting for and against) an amend- 
ment stating that ‘‘the board do not bind them- 
selves to employ the successful architect in the 
erection of the school,’’ was also defeated by the 
chairman’s casting vote. Eventually it was 
decided to invite designs for a school for 1,200 
instead of 800 children, and to add the words: 
‘‘That the designs be accompanied by general 
specifications and reports showing system to be 
recommended for heating, ventilation, and 
drainage, also estimate of probable cost.’’ To 
the recommendation ‘‘ That three premiums of 
£150, £100, and £50 be awarded in the discretion 
of the assessor’’? was added the words ‘‘ and that 
the sets of plans for which the premiums shall be 
awarded shall be the property of the board.”” As 
thus amended the committee’s recommendations 
were finally adopted. 

Inrorp.—The chosen design for the new public 
buildings at ford, comprising local board offices 
and a fire station, is by Messrs. Clark and 
Hutchinson, architects, 47, Strand, who are 
awarded the first premium of 50 guineas. The 
second prize of 25 guineas has been given to 
Messrs. Ben Woollard and Albert C. Breden, of 
Finsbury-circus. A review of the premiated 
designs appears on the preceding page. Mr. 
G. T. Hine was the professional referee. 


Rapewrrs, Lancs.—In response to an offer of 
premiums of £30, £20, and £10 respectively for 
‘the three most suitable plans for a technical 
school, the Radcliffe local board have received 
50 sets of designs. They will be adjudicated 
tipon by the board, assisted by an architect as 
assessor. 

WaAtsatt Boarp Scnoots.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Walsall School Board, the plans of 
Messrs. Bailey and McConnal were adopted for 
the schools proposed to be erected at the Birch- 
hills. Mr. H. H. McConnal, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Walsall, is to be congratulated, for he has re- 
cently won the first premium for the Town Hall, 
the first premium for the Hilliary-street board 
schools, and the second premium for the public 
baths in the same town. 
for the Town Hall and baths appears elsewhere. 


——- Seo —_——_- 


ARCH ZZOLOGICAL. 


Newsatrite Ansey.—An important discovery 
has been made at Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lothian. Some work- 
men employed near the abbey house digging pits 
struck upon a piece of solid masonry, and the 
Marquis of Lothian gave orders to have the 
ground completely taken away from about the 
stonework, bringing to view the foundation of 
the north transept and side chancels of the old 
abbey. In 1878 extensive excavations were 
carried out near the same place, when the nave, 
aisles, and south transept were found, and by the 
present discovery the ground plan of the old 
abbey has been almost completed. All the 
foundations have been filled up again, and marked 
off with gravel surfaces. The north transept is 
46. wide inside between the east and west walls, 
including the side chapels. From the inside of 
the north wall to the north aisle is 30ft. 9in., 
and the length of the main building from the 
great western door to the east end at the chancel 
is 293ft. 3in., whilst the width across the nave 
and aisles is 57ft. l}in. The width from north 
to south transept, including the crossing, is 
122ft. Newbattle Abbey was founded by the 
Cistercian Monks in 1140. Part of the old 
boundary wall near the river Esk has also been 
excavated and marked out. The work of excava- 
tion hes been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. John Ramsay, clerk of works. 


cc —_ eae 


The Newbury Corporation resolved on Tuesday 
to apply to the Local Government Board for 
authority to borrow £30,350 to carry out a main 
drainage scheme in that borough, the engineer 
engaged being Mr, Austie. 


A review of the plans. 


AROHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirMinGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the above association was held at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute on Tues- 
day evening last, under the presidency of Mr. W. 
Hale, F.R.I.B.A. The formal business, which 
included the election of twelve new members, 
was followed by a paper on Rouen Cathedral, 
read by Mr. J. A, Grew, who, after giving a 
short description of the cathedral, proceeded to 
discuss closely the beauties of the exterior. Re- 
ferring to the west facade, he pointed out that 
though almost entirely covered with varied and 
intricate ornament, the main lines and masses 
are so disposed as to lose none of their import- 
ance, and that as the visitor approaches the 
cathedral from the narrow street leading to the 
Place at its western end, it is not the ornament, 
but the finely-proportioned mass and imposing 
lines of construction which first attract his 
attention, and that though in places the work 
has been damaged in the lapse of time, yet new 
beauties have been added by the same cause, and 
the facade is still so nearly perfect in its beauty 
as to be beyond criticism. Having drawn atten- 
tion to many special points of interest, Mr. Grew 
brought a very interesting paper to a close. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Grew was proposed by 
Mr, Doubleday and supported by Mr. H. R. 
Lloyd, Mr. W. Hale, Mr. A. Harrison, and 
others, and a brief response from Mr. Grew ter- 
minated the proceedings, 


EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATION.—At 
the last meeting of this association, Mr. T. 
Crichton Fulton, Glasgow, delivered a lecture on 
the ‘‘Electric-Lighting of Large Buildings.” 
He explained in a popular manner the principles 
underlying the modern methods of generating 
electricity in large quantities by dynamical 
means, and showed how the essential conditions 
were applied in the construction of continuous- 
current dynamos. In speaking of the distribu- 
tion of electricity, the lecturer described the cir- 
cuit, and explained the use of switches. He also 
showed how loss was prevented and dangers 
averted by the proper insulation of all conductors, 
&e., and by the use of safety fuses; and gave 
point to his remarks by referring to a fire which 
occurred in London only the other day by the 
overheating of one of the wires, Mr. Fulton next 
referred to the work of the current, and explained 
how both are and incandescent lamps are made 
and arranged, and how they work. In applying 
his remarks to various kinds of installations, he 
took occasion to emphasise how important it was 
that the machinery, upon which everything 
depends, should have plenty of space, light, and 
air, and should be kept scrupulously clean. He 
next went on to describe as typical installations a 
country house with water-power available, a 
factory in town with boiler-power and a steam 
engine, and a large church, witha gas-engine for 
its prime mover. In concluding, he dwelt on 
the propriety of having all work properly 
designed from the beginning, and thoroughly 
inspected and tested whilst in progress. 


Leeps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrrry.—The members of this society held a 
‘social evening’? on Monday night in the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, There was a good attend- 
ance of members, to whom a capital programme 
of music was presented, arranged by Mr. T. H. 
Churton, At the opening of the concert Mr. G. 
B. Bulmer, the president, presented the silver 
medal of the society to Mr. Lindsay Grant for 
his drawings of ancient buildings. 


——— EE 9 ——_—____———_ 


Ata meeting held in Leeds on Tuesday to con- 
sider what form the memorial to the late Canon 
Jackson should take, it was decided that the 
memorial take the form of a new wing for the Con- 
valescent Home at Cookridge, to be called the 
«“Bdward Jackson Wing,” the accommodation 
being for women and _ children. The total amount 
of subscriptions already promised is over £1,300, 


A town clock for Gateshead, which has been 
erected in front of the town hall, was presented to 
the inhabitants of the borough on Tuesday by the 
mayor. The clock-tower is an exact SFac-simile of 
the one placed at the end of Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
near Victoria-station, S.W., by the vestry of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. The tower is 26ft. 
high, and the total weight five tons. There are 
four dials, each 2ft. Gin. in diameter, made of copper 
figures, and glazed with opal glass for illumination. 

essrs, Gillett and Johnson, of Croydon, supplied 
the clock and tower. 


Correspondence, 


——+44+—_ 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
To the RMditor of the Buitpine Nzws. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ M.” ought to 
blame the fifteenth-century architect for robbing 
us of the “original west doorway,”’ not ‘‘ the 
Wren”; and, at the same time, he coolly sug- 
gests that Mr, Pearson should rob us of Wren’s 
work by rectifying the towers. I have more than 
once heard the remark that Wren added to these 
towers with ‘‘considerable success, considering 


that he hated Gothic,’’ and this success, to my 


mind, is due to his working on his own lines, 
The upper windows of the towers show, it is said, 
that he had not caught the spirit of the Perpendi- 
cular work. Perhaps he did not want to catch 
the spirit. Why should he, living in the 
eighteenth century, try to design as they did in 
the fifteenth ? 

Personally I like these towers very much, the 
better for being able to say when they were 
added to by simply looking at them, instead of 
being puzzled as to what is genuine Perpendicular 
in the west front, as a future generation will be 
puzzled as to what is nineteenth-century work of 
the north transept.—I am, &c., C, F. M. 


Siz,—Most of your readers must have noticed 
with satisfaction the spirit of tolerance and good 
taste which has uniformly characterised your 
remarks on subjects which are necessarily nearly 
related to theology. It is, therefore, with the 
greater regret that I see in your correspondence 
column a letter which cannot but outrage the 
feelings of a large number of individuals, and 
which is totally foreign to the purposes of a se- 
cular journal. 

The communication from your correspondent 
who signs himself ‘‘ M.” is, so far as his architec- 
tural remarks go, quite unexceptionable, though 
we should be strongly inclined to doubt thst the 
absence of lateral chapels was due to any com- 
parative immunity from so-called “ superstition.” 
‘As a matter of fact, the existence of side chapels 
and side altars is abundantly manifest in the 
Abbey as now existing. 

But when your correspondent proceeds to speak 
of the very fine Madonna and Child which adorns 
the entrance to the north transept, he speedily 
makes himself ridiculous. According to his 
reasoning, so far as we can (make it out, a statue 
of the ‘‘old fisherman,’’as he is pleased to term 
St. Peter, would, regarded as a work of art, have 
been respectable, whereas a representation of Our 
Lord and His Mother is distinctly not so. A 
precious distinction indeed! We have yet to 
learn that Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna ”’ and Maurillo’s 
‘“‘Tmmaculate Conception’? are lacking in re- 
spectability. : 
Seriously, Mr, Editor, is it not rather late in 
the day for this Puritanical homily, and are not 
your correspondent and the kindred spirit whose 
sacrilegious outrage he approves worthy suc- 
cessors of the iconoclasts who dissipated in a 
few years untold treasures of art, the fruit of 
ten centuries of faith and love? 

With apologies for sotrespassing on your space, 
—L am, &c., Icon. 

December 16. 


VICARIOUS DESIGN. 


Sin,—In the current number of the BuILpING 
News you lead with an article on ‘¢ Vicarious 
Design,” on which, if you can spare the space, I 
should like to make a few remarks. 

The writer says ‘‘when he’? (the architect) 
‘‘ draws with his own hand the full-size profile of 
moulding on stone or wood’ (why not on paper ?) 
“we get pretty near to the directness of the 
sculptor’s chisel or the painters’ brush. The 
artist’s ideal is actually brought to the material 
by this means, but the case is very different in 
practice. The eighth of an inch scale drawing 
is interpreted by the foreman or clerk of works ; 
he enlarges it to a full-size drawing, and this, 
again, is handed to the mason or joiner who 
executes the work. The original is nearly lost 
in the translation ; the moulding is quite another 
profile to that which the architect drew ’’ (?), ‘‘or 
it is so distorted by bad drawing in the curves 
and members that he feels disgusted with it when 
he sees it.” 

And so he ought to feel disgusted, but with 
himself for shirking his work, and not doing that 
which he is paid to do; and, as a member of the 
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architectural profession, I cannot let this state- 
ment pass unchallenged. 

I hope that none of the ‘‘laity ” will read that 
article, or they will think that architects earn 
their commission very easily. 

Fancy an architect drawing the eighth scale 
plans and getting out the specification and quan- 
tities, and then thinking he had finished his 
work! Why, he would only then have got 
ready to begin the most important part of it. 

J have been in a few architects’ offices, and not 
all small ones either, where I find the case to be 
very different in practice, for, as the majority of 
your readers know, it is usual for the architect 
or the assistant who has drawn or superintended 
the drawing of the plans of the particular build- 
ing to draw with his own hand, not only all full- 
size details where required, but also all details of 
an intermediate scale—i.¢., one inch to the foot, 
or so; the full-size drawings are handed to the 
contractor, whose yard foreman draws it out on 
wood for the carpenters, or has it cut out in zinc 
for the masons, or has a mould made if for plas- 
terers, and so forth. 

Such, Mr. Writer, is the case in practice, for 
how can an architect be said to draw the profile 
of a moulding to eighth scale? He may indicate 
that a string or cornice is going in at such a place, 
but that is all, I think, Sir, you will find that, 
although it be very pretty to write of art culture 
and art craftsmanship, yet to write of any art it 
is necessary to be acquainted with the modus 
operandi thereof, and I maintain that ‘‘ Vicarious 
Design” in the sense of your article does not 
exist. 

In my own case I must admit that I do draw 
some of the inch scale and full-size details, but 
they are all overlooked by the architect, and cor- 
rected and amended if necessary.—I am, &<., 

CLERK or Works. 


VENTILATION. 


Sm,—I have perused in your latest issue the 
paper on ventilation read by Captain MacIlwaine 


at the Royal United Service Institution and 
Messrs. Robert Boyle’s remarks theron. 
subject, especially at the present time, is, in 
view of thelanticipated visitation of cholera, un- 
doubtedly one of the highest importance, and too 
much attention cannot be drawn to it, as the 
health of the people and their capacity for ward- 
ing off disease depend so much upon the proper 
ventilation of the public buildings they frequent, 
and also of their homes, though the efficient ven- 
tilation of drains, sewers, and soil-pipes is of 
equal importance. 
in having everything done that is possible in this 
direction, so that 
advance of the 

equanimity and safety, I have always taken the 
deepest interest in ventilation, and indeed have 
made the subject a special study practically as 
well as theoretically, and my experience has 
taught me that there is all the difference in the 
world between the one and the other, and that an 
ounce of practice is worth more than a ton of 
theory, however elaborately the theory 
worked out and 
The authority quoted by Captain MacIlwaine for 
the statement that for the proper ventilation of a 


another authority quoted, who fixes 3,000 cubie 
feet as the quantity that should be supplied: and 
yet both are in 
lation of one is 
that a system 
prevents the products of respiration and exhala- 
tions from the body from accumulating, and 


which Messrs. Boyle claim their system accom- 
plishes. The other calculation is doubtless based 
on the assumption that plain open pipes, or other 
uch contrivances, are employed, which do 
not at once and continuously withdraw the foul 
air as it is generated, but permit cold down 
draughts, which experience proves they almost 
invariably do, and which, as Captain MacI!waine 
very correctly points out, press back the hot, 
vitiated air, precipitating the impurities and 
poisonous matter to be breathed over again. The 
3,000 cubic feet per hour ig simply, as I read it 
and understood it, employed for the purpose of 
diluting the air respired by an adult in that time 
—viz., 15 cubic feet, to reduce the excess of 
CO, thus created in the air toa healthy standard. 
This, however, is not ventilation, but merely 


The 


dilution—two very different things—by mixing 
a given quantity of foul air with a given quantity 
of fresh, so as to reduce the WO» contained in it 
to a fixed point. It is obvious that if the excess 
CO: is immediately removed as soon as formed 
by any method of ventilation, and a supply of 
fresh air admitted at a proper level, there will be 
no excess of CO; left in the air requiring dilution 
to any such extent, and therefore the 3000 cubic 
feet to beemployed for that purpose would be quite 
unnecessary, I am at one with Captain Macll- 
waine’s authority and Messrs. Boyle when they 
state that with a proper system of ventilation 
150 to 200 cubic feet per hour her head are suffi- 
cient for all ordinary requirements. Ina large, 
crowded building, say Exeter Hall, if 3,000 cubic 
feet of air, oranything like that quantity, werepro- 
vided for each person per hour, the draught would 
be so great that it would be impossible to occupy 
the building except at the greatest risk to health 
and total destruction to comfort. The remedy 
would be worse than the evil it was intended to 
cure. That is the objection to mechanical venti- 
lation, which usually drives air into a building 
at such a high velocity that disagreeble draughts 
are experienced in the immediate vicinity of the 
inlets, whilst other parts of the buildings are left 
stuffy and unventilated, as the incoming columns 
of air usually travel in a direct line to the nearest 
outlet, and there make their escape. This is 
partly the cause of the compluints we so fre- 
quently read about in the daily papers respecting 
the failure of the mechanical ventilation at the 
new London Law Courts, and, so far as my 
experience goes, is a fair sample of mechanical 
ventilation generally, which is not only costly to 
install and maintain, but is unreliable and per- 
petually going wrong, either through the want 
of proper attention (which is seldom given) or 
owing to the mechanism breaking down or getting 
out of order, At its best, this system can only 
claim to ventilate a building when it is in opera- 
tion—that is, for the few hours at a time that the 
place may be occupied, and for the rest of 
the time the ventilation is nil, when stnffiness 
and stagnation reign supreme. A method of 
artificial ventilation more objectionable still and 
dangerous to health is where the air-supply is 
foreed through a water-spray, as it usually gets 
saturated with moisture to such an extent that if 
a handkerchief is held above the mouth of the 
inlets it may be found in a few minutes to be 
soaking wet. It can easily be imagined what 
the effect of this would be in a heated atmo- 
sphere, when the air would become steamy and 
oppressive, and more like a vapour bath than 
anything else. All forms of ventilation which 
depend for their action or efficiency on water are 
open to the fatal objection that in winter, when 
the water-pipes are frozen, they are rendered 
inoperative, and the ventilation is brought to a 
standstill. 


My experience is that an automatic or natural 
system of ventilation is, in the long run, the most 
reliable and satisfactory, providing, of course, 
that properly-constructed ventilators are em. 
ployed, and that they are skilfully applied by a 
competent engineer. I am quite aware that there 
are many very indifferent ventilators in existence, 
and also imcompetent persons who style them- 
selves ventilating engineers, and that automatic 
ventilation under such auspices might and pro- 
bably would prove a failure; but, then, such 
ventilators and such engineers need not be em- 
ployed. 

One great advantage of the automatic system 
over a mechanical or artificial one is that it is 
always at work day and night, though some 
people have the idea—a mistaken one—that it is 
only when there is a breeze that this method of 
ventilation acts, Science, however, proves that 
there is not a moment of time but when there is 
a movement of the air, which is never stagnant, 
though it may seemingly be so, and that this 
movement properly utilised is sufficient at all 
times to change the air in a building and secure 
ventilation. [agree with Captain MaclIlwaine. 
that it is wrong in principle and contrary to the 
laws of nature to attempt to withdraw the 
vitiated air from a building at the floor level, 
and no one having the slightest practical or 
scentific knowledge of the subject, or of the 
natural laws which govern ventilation, would ever 
advocate such a method. With respect to the 
so-called experiments with ventilators carried out 
about fourteen years ago by the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, and known as the ** Kew farce,’ it may be 
remembered by some of your readers that these 
experiments were instituted to determine the 


relative values of three or four cowls which were 
shown at a sanitary exhibition, and which 
resulted in the fiasco described by the Times, 
which not only condemned the tests as worthless 
and proving nothing, but warned the Institute that 
if it desired to gain the confidence of the public it 
must be careful not to commit any more such 
blunders in tne future. The extraordinary pro- 
ceedings in question and conclusions arrived at, 
that an open pipe was the best and most reliable 
ventilator, so entirely contrary to all practical 
experience past and present, certainly tended at 
the time to injure the prospects of the Sanitary 
Institute, then newly formed, and to retard its 
advancement to the position it aimed at, to be 
recognised as an authority on sanitary questions. 
Most people, however, know from painful experi- 
ence that it is no more conducive to health or 
comfort to sit under a down draught of cold air 
from an open pipe than it is to sit under a cold 
douche with the temperature below freezing- 
point. Such doctrines might, perhaps, have been 
accepted in the middle ages, but not now ; and, 
as I have heard it expressed, the attempt to foist 
such ideas on the public is not only an imperti- 
nence, but an insult to the intelligence of the 
nineteenth century. Sir Douglas Galton, 
President of the Sanitary Institute, in condemn- 
ing the open pipe as a reliable exhaust ventilator, 
only states the experience of all who have any 
practical knowledge of the ventilation of buildings 
—a very different thing from mere dilettante 
experiments carried out by three or four 
irresponsible indiduals, themselves inventors of 
ventilating and sanitary appliances, for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the merits and passing 
judgment on the ventilating appliances of riy 
inventors and sanitary engineers. Certainly the 
taste displayed in the selection of such a jury 
might to some seem questionable, and it would 
perhaps have been wiser and inspired greater 
confidence in the public mind if the professional 
interests of the gentlemen who composed it had 
been different from those whose appliances they 
were judging, though in saying thia it must not 
be inferred that I in any way question the bona 


Jides of the transaction ; but of what possible value 


to the public could these experiments be at the 
present day, even supposing they had proved 
anything at the time, seeing that the forms of the 
ventilators that were tested are now practically 
as extinct as the dodo?—I am, &c., 
Cuartes Hoventon, 0.E. 
London, December, 1892. 


PLUMBING. 


Str,—I have to thank Mr. Baker for his kind 
reception of what he calls my criticisms, and [ 
accept his invitation to continue them. 

Mr. Baker agrees with me in the desirability 
of using small pipes, but suggests a few objec- 
tions. I will take these objections seriatim, 
and shall, I think, be able to show them to be 
only imaginary. A bright, well-polished pipe 
may not be everything, but it is far and away the 
most important; if the inside of all the pipes be 
kept clean and bright, and this cannot be done 
without «a free circuit of air, it follows that no 
objectionable matter can remain in them, and 
consequently there is nothing to evolve noxious 
vapours ; the only point then left to look to is the 
exclusion from the drain of gas from the sewer. 

As to siphonage, a 3in. soil-pipe will not 
siphon more readily than a 4in.; indeed, if one 
of the improved wash-down closets, which haye 
3zin. to 4in. outgo, be used, there is less chance 
ot danger with a 3in. than with a 4in. pipe; 
besides which it is perfectly easy to render 
siphonage absolutely impossible, even without 
the use of ‘‘anti-siphonage” vent pipes. 

I now come to his second objection. A small 
waste, with a perfectly clean water-way, unob- 
structed by any trap, and consequently running 
full bore, will allow more water to pass than a 
larger waste obstructed by a trap which acts 
as a considerable check on the discharge. A 
lin. waste will discharge, under ordinary circum- 
stances, about 24gal. per minute, and will there- 
fore empty a lavatory in a few seconds, and a 
1jin. waste will discharge about 70gal. per 
minute, which will empty a full bath in less than 
half a minute. An ordinary bath is fitted at the 
outgo with a brass grate pierced with six holes 
Sin. diameter, the total area of which amounts to 
23% circular inches, while a lhin. pipe contains 
2{ circular inches. These sizes are practically 
the same, and as the discharging capability of a 
pipe depends upon its smallest area, the disc arge 
will not be increased by using a larger pipe, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 
A TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 


In nz W. Baxzer.—At the Worcester County 
Court on Saturday, before Sir Richard Harington, 
William Baker, formerly carrying on business at 
HE London Chamber of Commerce, acting 
with the Corporation of the City of London, 
have now established a London Chamber of 


Colwall as a builder, contractor, and farmer, who 

filed his petition on November 13, 1891, applied for 
Arbitration. This is in working order, with 
plenty of business waiting to be done. It is, of 


his discharge in bankruptcy. The Official Receiver 
course, founded upon the same principle of the 


reported that a dividend of 53. 4d. in the pound had 

been paid upon liabilities of £779 9s. 3d., that the 

failure had been brought about by a number of 

building speculations and insufficient capital. He 

further reported that he had within three months of 
assent of the parties as gives jurisdiction to every 
case of private arbitration. This submission, 
signed by the disputants, is the basis of its power, 
and this forms an irrevocable contract between 

them to be bound by the award as a final settle- 


his bankruptcy given an undue preference to his 
father-in-law.—The jadge suspended the discharge 
for two years. 

CHARGE AGAINST A BUILDER'S CLEBK.—William 
ment of their dispute without possibility of any 
appeal. But the importance of the step taken 
in providing this tribunal of arbitration lies 
practically in the fact that it brings what was 


Light, 42, a managing clerk, of Wandsworth- 

bridge-road, was charged at the Marylebone 
formerly a matter of purely private arrangement 
in each special trade or business into full 


Police-court, on the 15th inst., with stealing £42, 
public view. The result should be, and 


th» money of William Seaman, builder, of 132, 

Ashmore-road, St. Peter’s-park. According to the 

evidence, the prisoner was managing clerk in the 
prosecutor’s service for two and a-half years, and 

doubtless will be, to encourage the method 

of settling disputes by arbitration, to the dis- 

couragement of litigation, with all its delay, 

costliness, and uncertainty. The London Cham- 


was discharged in October last for neglecting his 
duties. Since then the books had been overhauled, 

ber of Arbitration have issued rules, forms, and 

fees for the conduct of business. These are very 


and it had been discovered that cheques had been 
plainly dealt with and explained in ‘‘A Guide 


drawn for wages representing a larger amount than 

the sums actually paid.—Prisoner was committed 
to the Law and Practice of the London Chamber 
of Arbitration,’’ written by Messrs, Shearman 


for trial. 
Locat Boarp SURVEYOR AND BuiLpER.—In the 
and Haycraft, barristers-at-law (London: Hffing- 
ham Wilson and Co., price 2s. 6d.) The book 


Isle of Wight Bankruptcy Court, on Friday, the 
at the same time explains very well and clearly 


public examination took placa of Joseph Chinchen, 

of East Cowes, builder and contractor, and sur- 

yeyor to the Hast Cowes Local Board. Gross 

liabilities £2,333 7s. 9d.; expected to rank, 

£895 93. 4d.; available assets, £696 11s. ; deficiency, 
the law as to arbitration and the processes of the 
High Court in regard to references, and to 
enforcing awards since the Act of 1889, which is 

given in full; the whole forming a handy and 

useful manual. 


£198 18s. 4d. The debtor said he commenced 
business in 1875, having £25 capital. He entered 
into a contract with the Government last April 

twelvemonth to carry out for three years all neces- 

sary work at the Barracks at Parkhurst and Cowes. 

This general tribunal is primarily intended 

for the decision of commercial cases; and upon 
the roll of men who have consented to act as 
arbitrators will be found the best representatives 
of every kind of trade, and of every branch of 
business. The great thing wanting in an 


He took the work at 24 per cent. off the scheduled 
prices, 1} per cent. lower than the previous con- 

arbitration is that the disputants should have 

the most complete confidence in the court, 


tractor had tendered. He had lost on the contract. 
whose award is to be final. It is here that 


Being surveyor to the local board, he was unable to 
give personal attention to tha contract work, and 
had to trust to men who were not scholars enough 
to look after his interests, the result being that 
wages were too high. The debtor passed his public 
examination. 

In RE W. SARGEANT, CLAcTON-on-SEA.—Wal- 
judges and juries have latterly failed to satisfy 
mercantile men; and it is for that reason 
mainly that business cases have gradually left the 
Law Courts to be disposed of by private arbitra- 
tion. But though the new tribunal is primarily 
intended for commercial matters, it can be used 
for every possible dispute. Almost every contract 


while the efficiency of the flush is destroyed, as 
the larger pipe will not run full bore. 

The illegal ‘‘regulations’’ of the vestries do 
not count when we are considering the best mode 
of sanitation, although, undoubtedly, we have 
sometimes in practice to do as they require, only 
to have to rectify their blunders later on. 

IT heartily endorse Mr. Baker’s advice not to 
hastily adopt untested theories ; but I would also 
add a strong word against the use of commonly 
accepted but obsolete methods (upon the use of 
which vestries endeavour to insist) upon the 
assumption that they are proved facts, whereas 
they are in many cases not only mere theories, but 
theories that, if carefully examined, would be 
proved fallacious. I refer to one in particular— 
the idea that the air will circulate in the pipes in 
a certain direction simply because a few arrows 
are marked on the drawing to show what way 
the air ought to flow. 

In reply to ‘‘F.S. I.,”’ in the case he mentions 
there is no necessity for any extraordinary pre- 
cautions. The waste pipe should discharge over 
the R.W. head, and not be carried down into it; 
the R.W. pipe should, of course, be disconnected, 
with a shoe at the foot; the air then passes 
freely through the pipes, and there is no chance 
of either becoming foul. Brass flaps are not to 
be recommended any more than traps, as they 
close the end of the waste and prevent the free 
circulation through the pipe of air that is so 
necessary to secure a perfectly clean and sweet 
pipe. Ican assure ‘““F.S.1.” that the plan I 
recommend I myself adopt with perfect success ; 

but if he has any doubt, he can employ a wide 
R.W. head and discharge the waste into one end 
and connect the down pipe from the other—but 
let him see that the head has a good and clean 
fall from the waste to the down pipe.—I am, &c., 
BERNARD DICKSEE. 
35, Queen Victoria-street, Dec. 19. 


Intercommunication, 


—_+44— 
QUESTIONS. 


[10915.]—Leaky Roof.—Can I make a good jobif I 
cover a small slate roof of flat pitch with lead or zine, 
the lead to lie directly on the slates without boarding? 
Yt is important that the slates be not removed? If 
possible, rolls should be dispensed with.—PLumpER. 

{1c916.J—Strains in Girders.—Will some reader 
kindly refer me to some good book for the determination 
of strains in girders and bridges, &c., also say whom I may 
be likely to find to coach me (I mean whether school- 
master or specialist in any particular branch of study), as 
I am living in a town where it is taken up by nobody in 
class ?—STUDENT. 

(10917.J—Warming by Steam.—Can the upper 
part of a house be warmed from the ordinary kitchen 
oiler on the ground-floor by steam, hot water, &c.? Has 
it been done, and, if so, where? Is there a small book on 
the subject !—Txos. Sorriey. 

{10918.]—Levelling,—In levelling along a road, if 
my B.M., to which I have to reduce my levels, is half- 
way along that road, and suppose I am told Iam to pick 
up my B.M. as I worked my way along the road, and not 
to start on my B.M, and work up to the place I am to 
start my section from? How, in the former case, am I 
to obtain my first reduced level from that B.M.? IfI 
have a section to make half a mile away from my B.M., 
do I start on my B.M. and work up by B.S.’s and F.8.’s, 
never minding intermediates, until I arrive at the start- 
ing place? Without using the prismoidal formule or 
tables, how would Icompute the contents of a cutting, 
&c.? What scales would you prefer to use to plot a 
section, if you were at liberty to use any one you liked !— 
SECTIONS. 
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The president and council of the Royal Academy 
have elected Mr. Leonard Watts, of South Hamp- 
stead, to the Landseer Scholarship, value £40, 
tenable for two years. 


At a meeting of the Gateshead School Board, held 
in their offices West-street, Gateshead, it was re- 
solved that they appoint Mr. Geo. Bell, quantity 
surveyor, Collingwood-street, Newcastle, as inde- 
pendent quantity surveyor for their proposed new 
schools at Shipcote to accommodate 1,000 children, 
the cost not to exceed £7,000. Mr. Stephen Piper, 
M.S.A., of Newcastle, is the architect, his designs 
having been selected in competition. 


Atthe Central Criminal Court on Tuesday, Thomas 
Dooby, formerly secretary of a branch of the 
Navvies’ and Bricklayers’ Union was indicted for 
publishing a cefamatory libel concerning Arthur 
Humphry, secretary of the union. Defendant ex- 
pressed his regret, and said the charges were un- 
founded. The Recorder ordered defendant to find 
a surety for £25, and to enter into recognisance 
for the same amount to come up for judgment if 
called upon within twelve months, and warned him 
that if the offence was repeated, he would be sent 
to prison. 


Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
1, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, E.C. 


Nore.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpina News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
to insure answer same week. 


Constant ReADER.—AGREEMENT,—NOTICE TO QouitT.— 
(1) The notice is sufficient under the agreement, and will 
expire on 28th March next. (2) He must make good all 
damages of the kind named. (3) Yes, if he stayed and 
paid rent it would be under the terms of the agreement 
as far as applicable to a yearly tenancy. (4) No, it is 
not essential that you should accept his notice to quit. 


lace Sargeant, builder and contractor, of Clacton- 
on-Sea, whose statement shows unsecured liabilities 
£3,365 11s. 8d., with a deficiency of £2,667 53. 10d., 
came up for his public examination on Friday. 
D-btor said that he was a practical carpenter and 
joiner, and eight years ago he went into business at 
Clacton asa builder, with a capital of £50. Sinca 
November, 1891, he had Se aks at He pre- 
gent debts, which were £4, gross), the deficiency 
being £2,667. He expected to be able to pay from 
made in the building trades contains a clause as | contracts in hand, on most of which, however, he 
to arbitration, and though usually the architect is made losses.—The examination was adjourned for 
appointed sole arbitrator, there are many cases in|the debtor to file an account showing how his 
which this is left open. In these matters it would | deficiency hag arisen. 
be perfectly possible to use the London Chamber of | _ CLATM AND COUNTER: CLAIM.—PILE v. BoyERs.— 
Arbitration, if the parties agreed so to do. The in- This was an pa a ts a by tt Thomas P. Eile, 
fluence of the new tribunal will soon be felt in the pe AL oe a re a eric cetione Hidde nLe 
wey. See ee edit 3 pee bet ei Deca non house and shop premises, 22, North Earl-streef, 
ee vagcki rege poe ae dl ks <a a Eat Dablin, for the defendants, who are a firm of 
pre oY Ai £ UM Ah gia a. oe Te drapers carrying on business in that city, and was 
aly Ae or eck ‘oe, lag Ong| Be 1s and 16, ‘Tae defendants toaged 210) i 
e point. e fees are fixed low, being one | Dec. an The defendants lodge in 
guinea, as an Office fee, including attendance of|court in full satisfaction of the plaintifi’s claim, 
Registrar ; and two guineas for the first hour, | and counter-claimed for £600 for alleged defective 
with one guinea per hour after that for each | workmanship and materials, and for delay in com- 
arbitrator or umpire, with no further fees in the pletion. In the course of the trial, ene ates ‘0 
award. The legal assessor is expensive, being days, several aes distin v oh Arantbe an ae 
put at £5 5s. for his attendance ; but he can, and evidence Was of. 8. Oe Spee Per 
doubtless will, often be dispensed with, so that it result the jury oo tobe SHE eres i0r ie Othe 
J y court, and agains ) 
will be perfectly possible to get a short dispute pare Re BE eee ciaine 8 
entered, heard, and decided finally by a single| mpaapz Unton Rutes nor Brypina on Em- 
arbitrator for three guineas altogether. PLOYERS.—Alfred Geard, a builder, was summoned 
to the Highgate Police-court on Monday by a brick- 
layer named Love for wages said tobe due, The 
complainant said he went to work at seven o’clock 
in the morning, went to breakfast at eight, and on 
his return was told by the defendant, *°T shall not 
require you any longer.”’ The complainant de- 
manded an hour’s pay beyond the hour he had 
worked, and produced the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Union Rules in support of his demand. The Bench 
decided that the defendant was not bound by these 
Union rules, and dismissed the summons with costs. 
An ExpENsIve Brick —A singular building case 
was heard before Mr. Lumley-Smith, Q.C., at the 
Shoreditch County Court, on Monday, the 19th 
inst., by which Henry Bamber, a comenter, sued. 
Messrs. T. Boyce and Co., builders, of Hagle 
Works, Hackney-road, to recover £50, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, for injuries sustained 
through the negligence of defendants’ servant. Oa 
the 4th of July the plaintiff was cementing on the 
basement floor of the Gainsborough B rard Schools, 
Victoria-park, when, whilst stooping, @ brick fell 


The Stourbridge Commissioners decided, at a 
private meeting on Saturday, to purchase the local 
gasworks from the company now owniaog the 
property. A loan of upwards of £120,000 has been 
negotiated for the purpose of carrying out the 
purchase. 
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from the scaffolding of the third story, which struck 2 alumina. By further adding chromate of mag- 
him in the loins and rendered him insensible. Ths Oy Office Guble nesia to this mixture, the cement is made re- : 

; , fractory as well as moisture-repelling. The 

Sialitce< ae proportion of palmitate of alumina to be employed 

will vary according to circumstances, the nature 
of the mortar or cement, and the character of the 
work to be done; but 10 per cent, of the palmi- 
tate would be a good proportion for any kind of 
hydraulic mortar. If the cement is needed to 
resist humidity, and be at the same time re- 
fractory to fire, a mixture is made in about equal 
parts of the cement mortar with the palmitate 
and a chromic magnesia prepared with oxide of 
chromium, 32 to 42 parts; alumina, 18 to 22 
parts; magnesia, 18 to 20 parts. The mixture 
of these earths, wetted with water, is formed 
into briquettes. 


Tus Lord Mayor has received at the Mansion 
House a deputation, who presented addresses 
from the corporations and plumbers of Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland, and those of Edinburgh 
and the Hast of Scotland. The documents, which 
were beautifully illuminated, contained con- 
gratulations to Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill on 
his accession to office, and conveyed the thanks 
of the signatories for his warm support of the 
movement for the national registration of 
plumbers. Hope was expressed that the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill might be entered on 
the Statute Book during his term of office. 


In describing the exhibits at the Sanitary 
Museum at Highgate last week, we inadvertently 
omitted to mention the very instructive collection 
of sanitary appliances and fittings presented by 
Messrs. Hayward Tyler and Co., of Whitecross- 
street, E,C. The ‘‘full-flush valveless ”’ closet, 
with ornamental basin, and the ‘elastic-valve’? 
closets with flushing cistern and with flushing 
basin, are exceptionally good, and deserve the 
attention of architects and builders. One is fitted 
with ‘‘underseat’’ regulating valve and extra 
large outlet. The ‘T'ylerox”’ pedestal wash- 
down closet, with waste-preventing cistern, and 
the examples of earthenware urinals and flushing 
cisterns, also the plumbers’ fittings, are im- 
provements which are well worth the inspection 
of every architect and builder who are anxious 
to specify or introduce the best workmanship. 


For the preservation of ironwork from cor- 
rosion, tar-smoke painting is recommended by 
the French Marine Department, who have issued 
instructions. Tubular boilers, when not in use, 
are to be filled with water, to which a distinctly 
alkaline reaction has been imparted by a small 
quantity of lime orsoda. The parts inaczessible 
by the brush are to be preserved by burning 
coal-tar under them, the smoke of which, con- - 
densing in the cold tubes, forms a protecting 
coating which prevents corrosion. The external 
parts can be painted with red-lead or coal-tar, 


brick fell 30ft. He was carried to the London 
Hospital, where he remained fourteen days, and 


could not work for seven weeks. Alfred Page = e \ 
who carried the bricks, said one brick fell over, | . /¥## London County Council decided on Tues 


: : day not to sell the site for artisans’ dwellings in 
Dh that ‘aduble Gena ee : Goldsmiths-row to the East-end Dwellings Com- 
have been placed on the scaffold to prevent the | pany, but to take steps for carrying out their 
bricks falling over. The guard-board used was| resolution of October to ask the permission of 
only 9in. high. For the defence, it was contended | the Home Secretary for the Council to erect 
that two experts said that a 9in. guard-board was dwellings on the site. They also determined not 
sufficient for such a height. — His Honour said} to act with the Middlesex County Council with a 
plaintiff had been guilty of gross exaggeration and view to the acquisition of Alexandra Park, as 
misstatement in a letter he wide ra ad firm they considered the purchase-money demanded, 
demanding compensation, and he should on y give £275,000, far too high. An application having 


him a verdict for £6. : E 
T : been made by the Edinburgh Corporation that 
% BUILDERS AND THE Fronrsr.—L1quipaTED Mr. A. Young, the valuer to the council, should 


PgNALTIES.—The case of J. W. Wyatt, of Crown- : : 2 
hill, and B. Corber, of Egg Buckland, builders, be allowed to go to Edinburgh to give evidence 


against W. G. Hodge, F.R.HLS., florist and|as to the tramways arbitration, it was resolved, 
fruiterer, of George-street, for £20, balance due for after much discussion, to give Mr. Young per- 
work done and materials supplied in the erection of | mission to go on condition that he should not 
two greenhouses, came before the Devonport County | receive a fee. 

Court on the 15th inst. The case was reported in 
our issue of the 2nd inst., p. 793. It appeared that 
the houses were to be built in a certain time, which 
had not been done. For the plaintiffs it was argued 
that the clause in the contract was a penalty clause, 
but the defendant submitted that he could claim 
liquidated damages. His Honour, in delivering 
judgment, said he had looked up the cases which 
were cited on both sides, and although it was argued 
that this was a penalty clause, it was in effect a 
liquidated agreement. “The only point was, sup- 
posing he was wrong, whether the defendant had 
proved damages to the amount claimed, and he 
thought, assuming that the agreement was by way 
of a penalty, the damages had been proved. As to 
the defendant's delay in clearing away the ground 
for the erection of the greenhouses, thereby hinder- 
ing the plaintiffs from carrying out their contract in 
the stipulated time, he found that there was no 
delay on the part of the defendant. He therefore 
gave judgment for the defendant with costs. 


AN AROHITECT’s CLAIM FOR Frrs.—Swasn v. 
Ray AnD GinmorE.—At N ewport, Mon., county- 
court, on Thursday, the case of Swash v. Ray and 
Gilmore, which was heard at the last Court, and in 
which his honour Judge Owen gave judgment for 
the plaintiff on the claim for £12 odd, and on the 
counter-claim for the defendants. The case, which 
was reported in our issues of Noy. 18 and 25 ult., 
pp. 725 and 758, now came on again. His Honour 
said that the judgment was for a similar amount 
against each defendant. It was now agreed that 
judgment should be for £24 133, against the joint 
defendants. An argument ensued as to how the 
amount of damages should be assessed. It ap- 
peared that there was no decision as to the point 
between architect and owner. Mr. Wallace, for 
defendants, said that it was likely the case would 
endin the House of Lords. His Honour advised 
the parties to come to terms, saying that ths costs, 
if the case were carried to the higher courts, 
would amount to more than the costs of 
the original contract. Mr. Wallace said that 
the plaintiff had wrongfully given a certificate to 
the contractor, who had erected two houses for the 
defendants. The plans stipulated 14in. mullions, 
and the contractor put in only Yin. mullions. Mr, 
Wallace now contended that the measure of 
damages was the cost of taking down and rebuild- 
ing the bay windows, whilst Mr, Bailhache urged 
that the damage was the difference between the 
value of the house as erected with Yin. mullions to 
what it would have been had the 14in, mullions 
been putin. It was eventually agreed to refer the 
question of what was to be done to the houses to 
Mr. J. Thomas, Bristol city surveyor, the plaintiff 
agrecing to pay the costs of any alterations neces- 
sary. His Honour gave costs to the plaintiff on the 
claim, and costs to defendants on the counter-claim, 


In RE _W._R. Parker, Carpirr.—The public 
examination in bankruptcy of Mr. W. R. Parker, 


Goop progress is being made with the arrange- 
ments for a photographic survey of Warwick- 
shire. The proposal is to collect a series of 
photographs of all the scenes and buildings of 
interest in the county, so that, should they here- 
aiter be altered or effaced, it will be possible for 
future generations to see what they resembled in 
the second half of the 19th century. <A strong 
committee of selection has been appointed, on 
which are included Mr, Jethro A. Cossins, a 
well-known Birmingham architect, and Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., the curator of the 
Birmingham Fine Art Gallery, and the collec- 
tion will be housed by the Birmingham corpora- 
tion in their galleries, The idea seems to have 
“caught on’’ with the inhabitants of Warwick- 
shire, for already the committee have arranged 
and exhibited at Birmingham some 500 of the 
interesting photographs received, and at a meet- 
ing of the committee held last week, the curator, 
Mr. James Simkins, announced that he had re. 
ceived and mounted a second series of 421 photo- 
graphs, while 470 more from negatives actually 
taken had been promised. It was asserted that 
the next exhibition would be far superior in 
quality of work and interest to the one held last 
year. In connection with the survey record a 
portrait gallery of ‘‘ Warwickshire Worthies ”’ 
will be formed, to be added to at the rate of 
50 names of local celebrities a year, and the 
first instalment of names has been agreed to. 
The success of the scheme is now so well assured 
that it is under consideration to make a similar 
photo-survey of the adjoining counties of Stafford 
and Worcester. 


Jay Govutp is buried in the comparatively 
small marble mausoleum built for him several 
years since in a grass-covered knoll on Wood- 
Jawn Cemetery, New York City. The tomb was 
designed by Mr. E. T. FitzMahony, and isa 
lifeless reproduction of the Maison Carré at 
Nimes—a hexastyle, peripteral Ionic temple. It 
is built of Westerby granite, and measures 33ft. 
by 22ft. and 20ft, in height to apex of roof. The 
cella is shut in by heavy bronze doors, and 
measures 20ft. by 7O0ft., and 13ft. high in the 
clear. Around the walls are the catacombs on 
either side. The floor is a single slab of marble, 
the internal walls are faced with polished pink 
and cream-coloured Tennessee marble, and the 
roof is a monolith of granite. At the rear of the 
cella is the only window, 6ft. by 3ft., which is 
filled with stained glass representing a choir of 
angels. The building is roofed with overlapping 
granite slabs, and the entire cost of the mausoleum 
was £16,000 sterling, 


Mr. Cuarxes J. Fercuson, F.S.A., of Carlisle, 
business in Cardiff as a contractor for about eight | ina letter to the daily press, reminds us that the 
or nine years, and had lived at Penarth. He had building’s of Millbank Prison, now in course of 
been in partnership with Mr. Pedrette since 1888, demolition, were the first of importance in 
and previous to that he had been in Partnership | England in which the modern use of concrete in 
with Mr. Geen, of Newport. The heaviest con” foundations was adopted. He adds: The success 
tracts he had taken was the construction of the hich ded i i i 
Ystradyfodwg and Rhondda main sewer. That | ¥¢ aieends the us ot pets malarial of mul 
: bank—though it was not until the foundations 
He made no money by the contract. A claim for of two pentagons carried on piles had failed, that 
extra work, amounting to £1 3,190, had been sent | Sit Robert Smirke was called in and concrete was 
in, and had been disputed. The amount of work | #dopted—led to the more extensive use of con - 
certified for the Rhondda Sewer was £140,000, | crete, and to the almost entire disuse of piling 
The firm now owed about £10,345. Mr. Thomas | and planking, and gradually developed still 


Pedrette, partner in the firm of W. R. Parker and furth f srete— is sti 
Co., was also examined. He gaid he had iets paing wal dae Meme eT 


————_* <== © 


CHIPS, 


The Legislative Council of South Australia passed, 
on Thursday in last week, the Bill authorising a 
loan of £1,016,000, to be employed mainly for rail- 
way construction and waterworks, 


On Saturday several members of the Royal 
Family visited Paddington to take part in the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of the Clarence — 


which is estimated at £100,000. The new wing will 
bring up the accommodation of the hospital to 380 
beds, and will contain a medical school and college. 


The Chichester town council have adopted a 
scheme for the extension’of the borough boundary to 
include the urban population that has § rung up 
without the area of the city. The scheme, if carried 
out, will add 3,204 to the" population, and £3,386 
to the rateable value. 


In our notices last week, ve the opening of the 
University College, Liverpool, and the cathedral 
extension, Manchester, we omitted to mention 
that Mr. Geo. Wragge made and fixed the whole of 
the wrought iron casements for the former to Messrs. 
A. Waterhouse and Son’s instructions, also the gun- 
metal casements used for the latter work, 


The infectious diseases hospital, Herne Bay, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves and patent Man- 
chester grates. For the extraction of the vitiated 
air, an outer metal casing is fixed round the outside. 
of vertical smoke-pipe leaving space all round (viz , 
between the smoke-pipe and the outer casing) ; this 
forms a simple and excellent exhaust shaft for the 
vitiated air, and terminates just above the ridge of 
roof with one of Shorland’s exhaust cowls. These 
warming and ventilating appliances are supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 


he had not had anything to do with the Cardiff} Herr Atwry Nizsxz, of Altherzberg, suggests 
business, his share of the work being to manage | 4 method for the preparation of an absolutely 
the contracts at a and Wakefield. The waterproof cement, consisting in the addition to 

to the 6th of January, ordinary cement of acetate or palmitate of 


Memorial Wing of St. Mary’s Hospital, the cost of . 
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DETAILS AND TENDERS. 


Great artists have always paid attention 
to details. The sculptor is not fully 
satisfied with the general outlines and pro- 
portions of his figure group; his ambition is 
to perfect the design in those minor quali- 
ties of modelling the draperies, facial 
expression, and attitudes of his figures, 
which he sculpturesin marble. The painter, 
after he has satisfied himself with a general 
sketch of his subject, and has decided upon 
the general composition and grouping, light, 
and shadow, devotes himself to various 
details, such as the study of anatomy, cos- 
tume, drapery, or trees, waves, or other 
accessories which are to make up the particu- 
lar subject he has selected, for it is 
attention to these details which prove 
the painter’s knowledge and resources. In 
a greater degree the architect is called 
upon to make himself proficient in those 
various branches of construction and orna- 
ment which minister to the convenience and 
pleasure of his building. In a greater 
degree, we say, because an art whose sole 
aim is to give pleasure to our sense of vision, 
like painting, stands in a different position 
to one like architecture, in which the func- 
tions of art have to be associated with those 
of utility. A number of separate details go 
to make a building habitable, comfortable, 
and pleasant to the senses. Imagine for a 
moment what a room would be without a 
good floor, firm and comfortable to the tread, 
well-fitting doors, and windows that can be 
opsned or closed without trouble, a fire- 
grate that will throw out the proper amount 
of heat, a well-designed chimney-piece, a 
mode of ventilation that will insure a 
proper supply of fresh air to a com- 
fortable degree of warmth. We might 
eyen go further, and mention the value of 
gecure and easily-adjusted fastenings and 
furniture to our doors and windows. All 
these details go to make a design complete 
and satisfactory to people of good taste; 
though it is remarkable to find some indi- 
yiduals—building owners and promoters— 
satisfied with badly-designed houses, and 
even churches, while they try to bestow every 
eare upon the internal fittings and fur- 
niture. We often see a hideously-planned 
room, with bad mouldings and poorly-designed 
wood doors, furnished with the most correct 
‘‘art” chairs, tables, and cabinets, as if 
such ‘‘high-class” furniture can look in 
keeping with, or harmonise well with, the 
wretched proportions and details of the room 
in which it is placed. The dictum to be 
enforced upon the ordinary British house- 
builder, or building committee of a public 
edifice of any kind, is that there must 
be fitness im our art, that buildings 
should be designed jitted for their receptive 
functions, and that their furniture and 
details must harmonise with the architect’s 
work. A most obvious principle in our 
appreciation of art, whether it be music, the 
drama, painting, or sculpture, is that 
physical conditions or aptitudes for the 
enjoyment of them exist. Our appreciation 
of a stirring dramatic play or of a good 
concert is enhanced materially when we haye 
comfortable seats, when cold draughts or 
oppressive heat are avoided, and when we can 
see and hear without straining our necks. 
The same principle holds good in the con- 
templation of architecture and the subsidiary 
details which contribute towards it. We 
can enjoy a well-designed piece of furniture, 
a handsome yase, or a piece of sculpture or 


painting all the moro if it is surrounded by a 
congenial atmosphere or a background in 
harmony with it. lt is lost or spoilt by 
being placed in an ugly recess, or against 
walls whose colour is out of key. The same 
principle of suitability or fitness ought to 
govern the architect in the design and 
selection of details, by which we mean not 
only architectural features, like gables and 
turrets, and towers and ornament, sculptural 
and otherwise, doors and windows, but the 
selection of materials and fittings. These are 
left to chance. Many of our finest buildings 
are spoiled by imperfect or inferior detail. 
Directly we go up to them, their charm of 
outline and good composition is gone. Door- 
ways and windows are meanly. carried out, 
the moulded work is meagre and common- 
place, the woodwork is poor and thin, the 
fittings are inferior. A poverty-stricken 
look pervades the exterior in the columns, 
mullions, and projecting members, while 
the interior disappoints by the flimsy fittings, 
which are generally wanting in massiyeness 
and character. 

One characteristic that distinguishes the 
work of the real architect is the solidity of 
the stone and woodwork. We see the stone 
pilasters or mullions of substantial width and 
thickness, the reveals and jambs are deep, 
the wood frames of sashes or casements large 
and solid. Another characteristic is that 
ornament is reserved for points of interest. 
The doorway is not insignificant, but im- 
portant, upon which the designer has be- 
stowed extra pains. If there is little money 
for decorative treatment, this one feature at 
least receives its due share—all else is plain 
and solid ; but upon the porch or the doorway 
is lavished the art of the mason, the modeller, 
or the stone-carver. If there is one im- 
portant room, such as a public hall, it is also 
made a feature. The windows receive an 
extra share of attention, the piers have 
pilasters; gables and chimney-shafts are 
made features of interest. 

The tower or turrets are other points upon 
which careful attention is bestowed in the 
shape of good profile and terminations, and 
in the details of windows and dressings. It 
is far better that, if the sum to be expended 
on ornament is small, it should be bestowed 
on these features, and the rest left quite 
plain, than that the whole exterior should be 
covered with poor ornament, weak and thin. 
The latter is, however, the course followed 
by many architects; they strain everything 
to make the principal facade ornamental, 
the interior is sacrificed to obtain a little 
flimsy tracery to the windows, or a little 
cheap carving or ornamental. brickwork—in 
short, the idea of the designer of this class is 
to make a show of art at little cost. It 
ig this sort of art-commercialism, if we 
may so call it, that is just now rampant. 
Everything must be smothered with so-called 
ornament. Where to put detail is one of those 
questions which seldom appear to be thought 
of. We find a great deal of it wasted, 
thrown away in positions that cannot be 
seen, or squandered on parts of the building 
which ought to be perfectly plain. Rules 
are sometimes misleading in these matters. 
No doubt it is a good general rule not to 
put too much detail near the ground, but to 
increase its quantity on the edifice as it 
ascends, and some of the best buildings con- 
form to this principle. Their plinths and 
wall-spaces are severely plain for some height 
aboye the ground. Pugin knew how to 
apportion ornament for some of his finest 
buildings, like St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, and 
the Cathedral, Southwark, amongst others. 
The value of this rule—the severe plainness of 
thelower portions of the buildings or gradation 
—we find observed in the works of the late 
Mr. Street, and in those of Mr. Pearson and 
Mr. Sedding. But it is a principle commonly 
forgotten in works of less eminent masters. 
The rule we have noted of increasing the 
degree of detail and ornament as we ascend 


is, however, not invariable; there are some 
places where the eye rests more than others, 
and where the detail ought to be moro fre- 
quent, finer, and more delicate, as the tym- 
pana of doorways and gables, and other 
parts which are near the eye. In fact, we 
cannot observe any rigid rule in these 
matters. The artist’s touch here and there 
gives life and interest to the canyas or the 
stone. But there is another thing yet 
besides gradation of detail; thereis a scale of 
minuteness and finish. We often see elabo- 
ration thrown away about a very common- 
place thing ;—an over-enriched cornice forty 
or fifty feet high; while close to the eye we 
hayeasimilar cornice, stringcourse, or panel, 
coarse, andlarge membered. Thesearematters 
of taste and feeling which no amountof know- 
ledge and formule willteach. We have been 
discussing external detail: the details of the 
interior are equally to be studied, and 
these include all those fittings and finishes 
which increase the convenience and comfort 
of a building. Our floors are often con- 
structed without regard to their strength and 
impermeability. They transmit sound and 
gases. Though a number of patented 
systems are on the market for construction 
and flooring, architects are apt to overlook 
them because of their expense, and to use 
instead very inferior materials and labour. 
Then we use old methods of walls, partitions, 
and roofs equally faulty in their permitting 
sound, heat, and cold, to pass through them. 
Hollow-wall construction, fireproof lathing 
and plastering, slag-wool, are methods and 
materials which the architect has not turned 
to the best account. Even in the important 
means of the conservation of heat, by 
employing non-conducting materials for 
partitions and floors and roofs, we have 
made very little headway. Where to place 
our fires, heating chambers, and radiators 
so as to prevent loss of heat; how inlets 
for cold air and outlets for the vitiated 
atmosphere of our rooms and churches can 
be made to serve in this direction, and at the 
same time aid the propagation of sound in 
the latter, are points which have scarcely 
been thought out with any skilfulness. 
Empiricism is still the order of the day in 
these subjects, because architects have too 
long left them to engineering experts and 
haye been in the habit of treating them as 
details unworthy of the artist’s regard. 
This sentiment has been pernicious to archi- 
tecture, for it has encouraged the spirit of 
separatism in art. In other things, like 
electric-light fittings, door furniture, fire- 
grates, the architect has little or nothing to 
do with them; they may be intensely ugly 
fittings, out of ‘‘ key” with everything else, 
but they are selected under the contract. 
Our public buildings equally suffer in the 
details of fittings and decoration: a well 
designed sot of rooms, hall, and staircase 
are atrociously decorated and fitted. The 
details haye been handed over to wholesale 
decorators, gas-fitters, stained-glass makers, 
and others, and if the architect is not par- 
ticular as to colour and design, the prospects 
are his whole work is sacrificed to a sort of 
cheap commercial art painful to contemplate. 
The profession cannot expect to find an 
improved condition of things, till they take 
these details under their particular care, and 
endeayour to look upon them as an in- 
separable part of the design. Tor reasons 
not difficult to understand, especially when 
a low tender is indispensable, there is an 
aptness to look upon the building as archi- 
tecturally complete, after the painters have 
left it, all the other trades being regarded 
as subsidiary or superfluous. These trades 
include the ironmongery, lock furniture, 
hot-water apparatus, electric bells and 
fittings, gas- fitting, decoration, stained 
glass, metal-work and furnishing—every on 
of which ought to be under the control of 
the architect in aspecial manner. They are, 
infact, the finishing touches of the archi~ 
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Correspondents often desire information | type of construction. Theoretically, this is the 
respecting the interpretation of certain by- | case, but practically all the advantages prescribed 


tectural design. Tradesmen of special] goods, 
manufacturers, and artists have their 
directions too frequently from the contractor 
or the owner ; the prices have been cut down 
to bring the total to the required amount. 
Their interests, as well as that of the archi- 
tect, would be better seryed by a course 
which places all the trades under the imme- 
diate direction of the architect rather than 
that of ‘divided authority.” Even ‘pro- 
visional sums” when introduced into speci- 
fications, do not guarantee that attention 
which they are intended to afford. Let 
each fitting and material receive the ‘ hall 
mark ”’ of the architect’s approval if they 
are not really designed by him. 


<a 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


| bse operation of the Local Government 

Board By-laws has been pretty general 
and uniform in large towns, as might haye 
been anticipated. Yet we find here and 
there some difficulty in enforcing the model 
regulations upon builders who have been for 
many years their own masters, and who were 
allowed to do things of the most questionable 
kind in some towns. The inevitable friction 
of a newly introduced code has been con- 
siderable, so much so that local authorities 
have found it extremely hard to enforce their 
new by-laws. Penalties are constantly 
incurred by refractory builders and owners, 
as our Legal Intelligence weekly informs 
us, and in large towns the offices of sur- 
veyor and inspector are by no means light 
ones, especially when these officials have to 
cope with a number of ‘‘ jerry” builders and 
house-owners who are also members of the 
corporation. Considerable variations and 
differences of opinion prevailed before the 
Local Government Board issued their model 
by-laws in 1877, prior to which, varying modes 
of construction were the result of leaving 
eyery urban authority the option of making 
by-laws oftheirown. These differences haye 
left prejudices which still linger, and prevent 
any uniformity of practice ;—e.g., to bring 
a building under the operation of the Act, it 
is necessary to prove it to be a “new” 
building. As our readers are aware, it is 
difficult to prove the newness of a building, 
as it may be an alteration or conversion of 
an old one, ora fire may haye destroyed a con- 
siderable portion of the premises, rendering 
it not very easy to ascertain the extent of the 
damage or the reconstruction. The 159th 
section provides a limit by enacting that “the 
re-erecting of any building pulled downto or 
below the ground floor” shall be considered 
the erection of a new building, but the term 
‘ground floor” may mean the floor level or 
the story, including the walls and ceiling of 
the ground floor. Builders are constantly 
found to interpret the clause in the latter 
manner. In anotherinstance an old building 
1s converted piecemeal, first by the alteration 
of internal walls and partitions, then by the 
removal of staircases and floors, the builder 
thus evading the law. We have frequently 
had to record cases of reconstruction in this 
gradual manner, by which a builder is 
practically enabled to erect a most objection- 
able and unsafe structure without any of 
the precautions required by the by-laws. 
It becomes necessary to check these insidious 
attempts to build by a continual observation 
being kept, or by periodical surveys being 
made. We can imagine a building under 
process of repair or conversion occupying a 
considerable time, in which case the builder 
might take advantage of the six months’ 
notice, and contend that as the work was 
begun before any complaint was made, or 
before that period had commenced, no 
liability had been incurred. But the Act 
does not, we believe, give the surveyor the 
right to make inspections of premises at the 


commencement, so as to preyent the error or 
evasion, 


laws. The term ‘‘topmost” story has given 
rise to much debate in reference to the 
question of the schedule of thickness of walls 
of dwelling-houses, and builders are very 
apt to take advantage of the rule in the case 
of two-story dwellings, one of which 
stories may be the space in the roof. The 
clause relating to concrete, a Gin. layer of 
which is provided over the site of 
every domestic building, is constantly a 
subject of question, and builders frequently 
evade the by-law altogether. Hollow walls 
and damp-courses are matters of constant 
misunderstanding, and it is for this reason 
requisite to print and distribute the sectious 
of walls with cayities in those cases where 
the damp-courses have to be provided both 
above and below the ground level. To 
illustrate the schedules of wall thicknesses, 
many boroughs of importance publish sec- 
tions, also the modes of dealing with recesses 
in walls, beams on party-walls, chimneys 
and hearth construction, as well as the modes 


of draining with sections of disconnecting. 


siphon traps, mode of laying and ventilating 
drains, ventilating details to closets, and the 
modes of connecting sinks and baths. Asan 
example we may refer to the excellent by- 
laws for new streets and buildings issued by 
the borough of Sheffield, those of the 
Bournemouth Corporation, and many others. 
These publications make it easier to under- 
stand the meaning of certain clauses, and 
have an instructional value besides. In this 
connection we hope before very long many 
of our leading urban authorities will follow 
the example of the Hornsey Local Board, 
who have fitted up a very complete sanitary 
museum at Highgate, in which almost every 
important sanitary appliance and material 
can be seen. A complete model toa full-size 
scale represents the approved system of 
drainage and ventilation for a dwelling- 
house, in which the pipes and drain through 
the house are shown in section, the latter 
embedded in concrete, with manhole and 
open channel pipes, the connection of the 
soil-pipes with closets and baths on each 
floor, and the ventilating pipes and anti- 
siphonage vents. Such a model would con- 
vey all the information found in the by-laws 
relating tothe drainage of buildings and water- 
closets. The sectional model also shows the 
cayity structure of outer walls bonded by 
stoneware ties, the damp-courses and con- 
struction of floors, &c. 

The museum may be made to represent 
every one of those points in the construction 
of buildings and drainage which are ‘pro- 
vided for in the by-laws, so that builders 
and owners may go and see what they are 
expected to provide under the Act. There 
are several by-laws which are not clearly 
understood by architects; one of these is in 
respect of half-timber work. The rule 
that framing is to be executed with a thick- 
ness of brickwork, 43in. at least, behind 
every timber is certainly open to the objection 
that this class of timber framing encourages 
a very flimsy kind of construction, as the 
timber must be of small scantling, and only 
show’on the face. Many other by-laws 
may be cited which are not very clear or 
give room for doubt, there are other local 
differences to consider, in all of which cases 
there ought to be some récognised authority 
to appeal to when disputes arise. We know 
that these differences of interpretation occur, 
the by-laws being variously interpreted. 


IRON ARCHES OF LARGE SPAN.—Y. 
CAST IRON. ; 


hie the very great discrepancy that exists 

between the relative depths of an arched 
iron rib, when compared with that of a straight 
beam or girder, one might be at first led to ex- 
pect that a very considerable saving of material 
would result from the emp!oyment of the former 


by pure theory are very much reduced, in order 
to meet the conditions of actual loading and the 
exigencies of heavy and continual traffic. If D 
be the depth of an ordinary plate girder of 
wrought iron, and L its span, then the value of 


D would lie between % and > . For a lat- 


16 
tice or open web girder the range would be from 


vo to a , although the latter proportion is not 


usual in England. It is, however, a very 
common one in American truss bridges, and is, 
when properly designed, a decidedly economical 
ratio of depth to span, especially in girders of 
large dimensions. From the examples we have 
already adduced in our preceding articles, as well 
as from others to be subsequently alluded to, the 
proportion of the depth of the actual cast-iron 
ribs to their clear span will be found to be from 
one-fortieth to one-sixtieth. 

The depth of the rib has nothing in common 
with the depth of a horizontal girder, for if it 
had, and if it entered into the calculation of the. 
stresses, we should have, not a reduction, but a. 
notable increase in the amount of material re- 
quired. The economy of the rib form proceeds 
from another source, which will become apparent 
as we advance further with our subject. It will, 
at the same time, be, understood, from what has 
been previously placed before our readers, that 
the depth of the rib itself will affect all calcula- 
tions in which the ‘‘moment of inertia” is. 


i<—-—----\------->>>- oS 
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involved, and, in treating of the deflection of ribs, 
the value of w in the equation given in our first 
article, 1 = f)2*dx, will be very different from 
that used in the case of a horizontal girder. In 
Fig. 10 let A B represent the curve of pressure in 


an arched rib, make BC VY and AG = = 


and put W = unit of loading per running foot 
of span or arch. Let S = the stress at the centre 
of arch, and HT = the horizontal thrust; then 


saeHut = “"". if D be thomepeaee 


Ni. 
horizontal girder under similar conditions of 
span and loading as the arched rib, then the 


sp Bui V = D, 


and, therefore, the two equations become iden- 
tical, and the versed sine or rise of any arch is 
taken as equal to the depth of an analogous 
straight beam. 

The actual depth given to an arched rib de- 
pends, to some extent, upon the length of the 
span, the rise of the arch, and the absolute avail- 
able headway from the springing to road, or 
formation, level, as the circumstances may 
require. The depth of the rib in cast and also in 
wrought-iron arched bridges is often maintained 
constant, although the stresses vary in an in- 
creasing ratio, from the crown towards the 
springing. This increase again depends upon 
the nature of the curve adopted for the rib and 
the character of the loading. If the load be 
uniformly distributed, as it is usually assumed to 
be in structures of the class we are considering, 
the stresses will also be uniform throughout the 
rib, provided the curve of the arched rib be of 
the parabolic order. In ordinary cast and 
wrought-iron arches the circular curve is gene- 
rally adopted; in the first place, for the sake of 
practical convenience, and, secondly, because in 
all instances in which the proportion between the 
span and rise do not exceed certain limits, the 


stress at centre = S = 
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curves differ very little from each other in actual | 


contour, and the stresses, consequently, vary in 
similar small ratio. Westminster Bridge must 
be taken as an exception to this rule, as the real 
curve of the arch is one parallel to a parabola. 
Its construction is also somewhat peculiar. A 
cast-iron arched rib bridge, designed by the same 
engineer in York, is in the form of a Tudor arch, 
and presents a very striking and unusual appear- 
ance, although some esthetic critics have taken 
exception to the pointed character imparted to the 
arch at the crown. 

It may be readily shown that the common 
formula for the value of S in both girder and 
and arch is, in each case, only a particular form 
of the more general formula for the stress at any 
point of each example. To take the straight girder 
first. Let the girder be supported on the abut- 
ments A B and B, and let it be uniformly loaded 
with a total weight, W. The stress at the point 
P is required, the said point dividing the girder 
into two segments, and y. Putting D for the 
depth of the girder, and S for the strain at P, 


spi /, in which L = the 
span of the girder. Making x = (L — y), the 
ete athe 


2DL 
abutments y = 0 and S has the same value. At 


we have S = 


equation becomes S = 


the centre of the girder y = substi- 


3 and, 

tuting this value for it in the above equation, 

PWa(2el— Ji) Lat We 

= ee = a) Sethe 
$ Diu 8 D 

stress at the centre already given. 


In Fig. 12 let MM represent a portion of an 
arched rib, the vertex, or crown, being at N. 
Put w for the unit of load, and let the stress be 
required at the point D, situated at a distance, z, 
from the crown N. Through the point D draw 
a tangent to thecurve MN. Make DE = wx 2 
—that is, equal to the load between the point 
DandN. From E draw the horizontal line E C, 
meeting the tangent at C,and making with it 
the angle D CH, which put equal to@. The hori- 
zontal line E C is equal to the stress at the centre, 
which put = H. The thrust on the arch at the 
point D is represented by the line CD, which 
make equal to T. Then T* = H* + (w x z)?. 
At the centre = 0, which, if may be observed, 
is the same value which, in a straight girder, it 
has at the abutments, and the latter term of the 


equation vanishes, and T= H = 


we obtain S 


pane be- 
gp % e 


fore. There is another useful expression for T, 
which may be stated T = H x secant 9. At the 
crown of the arch, the tangent C D becomes 
horizontal, and secant 6 = 1; so we have, as 
before, T= H. If we square both sides of the 
equation, T = H x secant 0, we obtain— 
T? = H? secant * 9 

and equating this expression with the other 
value of T? obtained above, we should have 
H? x secant? @ = H? + (w+ x)?. Itis not difficult 
to prove this to be the case. Put (w x x) = W. 
In Fig. 12 the line D EK = W, and by the diagram 
we haye— 
CD? = D E? + EC? or H? x secant? 6 = H? + w?, 
From the Fig. we obtain W = H x tangent 0, 
and, therefore— 

H’ x secant? 9 = H? + H? x tang. ? 0. 
But tang. *@ = (secant ?9@ — 1), 
and we thus obtain— 


H? x secant *9 = H*? + H? (sect. #9 — 1) 
mtb? Rec. O, 
thus establishing the identity of the two 


equations. It may be remarked here that, 
mutatis mutandis, the formule giving the stresses 
on an arch apply equally to the stresses on the 
chain of a suspension bridge : compression in the 
one case becomes tension in the other. 

Before proceeding to give one or two examples 
of the method of designing and constructing 
cast-iron arched ribs of the most recent type, 
and deducing therefrom a practical comparison 
between them and other forms of girders, it will 
be advisable to inquire into the reason why the 
incontestable economy of the cast-iron rib is not 
fully realised in actual practice. It must be 


- borne in mind, ir dealing with the stresses upon 


iron bridges, roofs, or other engineering and 
architectural structures, that the actual stress 
upon any one particular section is not of so much 
importance as the uniformity of stress upon every 


section taken in the aggregate. By the term 
uniformity of stress, is not meant that the stress 
is uniform throughout the whole girder or rib, 
but that each unit of area is subjected to the same 
unit of stress. The insurance of this condition 
was the great difficulty experienced in the early 
designs of iron structures. If not carried out in 
| practice, the result is that when the beam or 
girder is subjected to the test of a breaking 
weight, it yields very frequently long before the 
ultimate compressive or tensile strength—which- 
ever it may happen to be—of the material is 
reached. ‘'he quantity of material necessary at 
any part of an iron girder, rib, or other form, 
must be proportioned according to the nature of 
the stress, whether tensile or compressive, longi- 
tudinally, or of a vertical shearing character. In 
braced, trussed, lattice, trellis, and open web 
girders generally, the position of the part under 
strain has to be carefully considered, with refer- 
ence to the particular unit strain to be adopted, 
especially in bridges of large dimensions, in 
which the ties and struts are of correspondingly 
similar proportions. 


li S be the stress upon any part of an iron rib 

or beam, and C the unit adopted—that is, the 
| Stress per unit of area—then, if the area be repre- 
sented by A, we have for the necessary amount 


of metal at that part, A = 2 . Ibis evident, 


therefore, that if the value of C could be made a 
maximum for each particular description of stress 
throughout the whole structure, the economy of 
material would also be a maximum. This, how- 
ever, can never arise in actual practice, as is 
apparent from what has been stated in our pre- 
vious articles on this subject regarding the 
moment of resistance of the individual fibres of a 
rib or girder. The value of I for any particular 
fibre is proportional to the square of its distance 
from the neutral axis that is proportional to 
x?, and D being the depth of the rib, « has two 


The horizontal 


girder has the advantage that the lines of pres- 
sure, both compressive and tensile, are susceptible 
of comparatively small deviation. But in the rib, 
the line of centre of pressure may, under different 
conditions of loading, alter very considerably, 
and thus materially modify, if not almost destroy, 
the theoretical assumption of uniformity of pres- 
sure. Itis no doubt partly due to this reason 
that all existing examples of cast iron arched 
ribs are subjected to, comparatively, a small unit 
sees as will be pointed out more fully in a future 
article. 


limits, z = o and a ot 
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STABILITY OF WALLS ON SOILS.—xX. 
(Coneluded.) 


Graphie Representation of Equal and Unequal 
Pressures, 
je order that the stability of a tall structure, 
whose stability depends on gravitation, when 
acted on by force in a lateral direction, be not 
endangered, the position of the centre of the 
resultant of the lateral and vertical pressures 
intersecting the base should not deviate from the 
centre of resistance or centre of gravity of the 
horizontal section more than one-sixth of the 
effective diameter in the direction of deviation. 

By the law of the variation of unequal pres- 
sures due to the tendency to overturn a plane, 
the decrease of pressure at one end corresponds 
with the increase at the other end. 

When the centre of pressure is eccentric of 
the figure pressed, the pressures at the ends vary 
uniformly from end to end in the line of eccen- 
tricity, according to its degree. The graphic 
representation (Fig. 27) of the entire uniform 
perpendicular pressure applied at the centre 
of gravity of a surface is a rectangle, as A B, a J, 
and that of an unequal pressure applied eccen- 
trically is a trapezoid so long as the resultant 
pressure is applied within the middle geometrical 
third of the pressed surface. But if it be applied 
at the limit of the middle-third—i.e., at one- 
sixth of the diameter of the base from its 
geometrical centre as at N, the figure represent- 
ing the distribution of pressures becomes 
triangular as A ¢ B, thereby indicating that the 
normal forces vary unformly from zero at the 
end A to a maximum at B, the base of the 
triangle. 

Momeni of Overturning.—When the resultant 
force is applied within the extreme one third of 
the base, as at J, which is the one-third point of 


the length of the semi-base, there is (1) a nega- 
tive or upward pressure at the end A, causing 
tension or uplifting there of the upper surface of 
joint ; (2) a zero or neutral point of pressures in 
the middle of the base C ; and (3) a maximum posi- 
tive pressure downwards at the end B. These 
mechanical phenomena are indicated by the 
triangle c d B, the tension or uplifting 
being indicated by the extension of the side 
ec d@ of the triangle lying above the base 
A B. When there is no counter resist- 
ance at the end A, such as anchor or hold- 
down bolts, or the cohesion of cement mortar in 
the bed joints of masonry, then the practical 
bearing surface which supports the weight of the 
structure is thus reduced to one-half of the area 
of the base, whereby the former mean unit pres- 
sure on the supporting base is doubled, and the 
structure becomes unstable. 

Moment of Overturning Implies Rigidity.—The 
treatment of the problem.of safety thus as de- 
pendent merely against overturning on an edge 
ag is sometimes done—i.¢., a question of stability 
alone—involves the dangerous idea of regarding 
the structure as a perfectly rigid mass through- 
out, which the tiro must beware of. 

Overturning Tendency of Wind Pressure.—The 
horizontal pressure of strong winds against the 
high walls and other exposed parts of buildings, 
towers, tall chimneys, especially in exposed 
positions, will tend to shift the points of con- 
centration of weights of the superimposed struc- 
ture more or less upon the leeward side of the 
static centre of the foundation base. The over- 
turning force only causes a deviation of the point 
of concentration of weight towards the leeward 
side, but does not increase or diminish the total 
vertical weight. 

Suppose in Fig. 28 the portion c’d’ A B above 
the base AB to represent a part of the vertical 
outline section of the extremes and centre portions 
of a tall mill chimney. Assume H to be the 
geometrical centre of the exposed windward side, 
and also to represent the point of its horizontal 
intersection with the vertical axis passing down 
through the centre of gravity of the mass, and 
therefore to be vertically above it. 

Stability against Crushing.—In very tall struc- 
tures acted on by wind force, such as a very lofty 
chimney, the moment of the wind-force leverage 
pressing the weight of the masonry, &c., of the 
entire mass with a reinforced intensity upon the 
footing courses or lower bed-joints of the masonry 
on the leeward side, and then be reacted on by a 
soil having, perhaps, a safe fourfold bearing 
power, would inevitably rupture and crush the 
projections of the footing courses before any over- 
turning of the superstructure could more than 
begin. 

Yielding of Overloaded Foundations.—A chimney 
such as ig shown in portions in Fig. 30 could 
not be tilted by a lateral force so as to stand 
tpon the toe of its footings below @, and thereby 
support all the weight of the entire superstruc- 
ture, as if the footings remained perfectly rigid, 
as shown at A. The portion of the footings 
which acts as a cantilever must in sucha case be 
ruptured or sheared off, and more or less de- 
formed and crushed, as sketched at B, Fig. 30, 
before overturning to any extent could begin. 
The shank at the leeward side 4, bereft thus of its 
footing support, would more readily sink and 
crush into the soil. But, by the time the in- 
clination in Fig. 30 is reached, there would be a 
tendency to sliding and splittiag-off of the 
bottom masonry courses, whereby the superstruc-. 
ture would then collapse and be strewed upon the 
ground, <A factory chimney at Ringsend, Dublin, 
6dft. high, base 14ft. by 15ft., was demolished 
by a charge of 5lb. of gun-cotton (equivalent to 
zd of the requisite quantity of gunpowder) dis- 
tributed in the same side of two corner piers. 
The chimney by the force of the explosion shook, 
and then leaned over about 30°, when it fell, the 
top striking the ground about 30ft. from the 
base. The debris was scattered about to the 
extent of 50ft. from the base. The brickwork 
bed-joints would thus slide upon the lower 
courses, pushing off before them more or less of 
the outside shell below on the leeward side, as 
indicated at a 4. From the fact that the position 
of the top striking the ground was 30ft. from 
the base, the estimated angle of inclination 
before its collapse must in reality have been less 
than 30°, because 65ft. x cosine of 30° from 
vertical -5 = 32-dft. [‘‘ Occasional Papers,’’ Royal 
Engineers’ Institute, Vol. II. (1878), p. 174.] 
When a soft soil is overloaded, the overturning 
of a structure submerged more or less in it in- 
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volves to some extent the properties of hydrostatic 
displacement. 

Comparative Strength of Offsets and of Footings. 
—At pp. 419 and 518, ante, brief reference was 
made to the proper designing of footing offsets of 
any materials—i.e., of designing each offset 
separately, according to its individual cantilever 
action at the face of the wall-base; but inasmuch 
as many footings are erroneously arranged merely 
by rule of thumb according to the requirements 
of the Metropolitan Building By-laws, 1855, and 
the Model By-laws of the Local Government 
Board, in which their projection and height shall 
be at least half the thickness of the wall-base, 
which are inguflicient both as regards the trans- 
verse strength of the brickwork footings, and 
also that of the underlying 9in. thick of con- 
crete bed thereby required when the footings are 
not underlaid by a solid gravel bed. Such foot- 
ings must necessarily yield before even less than 
1 ifs per square foot be loaded on them in a soft 
oil. 
Stronger Footings in Soft Soils.—Their inguffi- 
ciency is readily illustrated by the results of 
experiments at Akra, near Calcutta, with first- 
class Akra brick and Sylhet lime mortar, with 
two parts of soorkee (finely-crushed broken 
brick) laid in splayed footings, whose projec- 
tion and height were each the whole width 
of the wall-base, the bottom course of bricks 
being laid double, adding 1th more tothe height. 
The piers were three months and two days old, 
and the footings cracked right up to the base of 
the wall with a load of 1} ton per square foot of 
footing area. The relative strengths of the 
footings in the two cases would make the Metro- 
politan footings to crack in like manner with a 
load of # ton per square foot of footing area, 
assuming the brickwork in the two cages to be of 
equal quality, and that the soils were of equal 
consistency. The undisturbed alluvial soil of 
Calcutta (which, it may be observed, corresponds 
to that of Lower Bengal) has the following bear- 
ing power :—When the trial pier was laid at 4ft. 
depth, if sank as under—with 1 ton 3-16in., 
2 tons lin., 3 tona 3 1-16in. per square foot; at 
8ft. depth, with 1 ton 3-16in., 2 tons 11-16in., 
3 tons 1 13-1Gin. per square foot; at 11ft. depth, 
the sinking was much greater than the above. 
But inasmuch as ‘ splayed footings” are 
usually built with }-brick offsets, the angle of 
the splay would be about 53° instead of 45°, and 
consequently the 4 ton would be increased to 
0°96 ton with a double bottom course of brick, 
The relation of the strengths of the two models 
of footings, the ‘‘Akra’? haying double the 
depth and projection, in terms of the wall-base, 
that the ‘‘ Metropolitan’? model has, may be 
thus formulated :—If S x 15 ton represent 


]2 
the strength of the ‘! Akra” model, then = 
x 15 = 75 ton = relative strength of the 
‘* Metropolitan’’ model, 

The above experiments were made by H. 
Leonard, M.I.C.E., late chief engineer P.W.D., 
Bengal, Indian Engineering, Dec. 1st, 1888. 

Brickwork Footings.—At p. 419, ante, it was 
pointed out that the reactions at the centre of the 
sum of the offsets of the footings outside of the 
face of the wall-base should be estimated. The 
data (R and offsets) for ‘best hard’? and 
‘“‘hard” brick footings given in the table at 
p. 420, ante, were estimated on the basia of the 
transverse strength of single bricks, which would 
be suitable for footings on a very hard and 
sensibly incompressible soil; but ‘when soft, 
alluvial soils are to be dealt with, such as that of 
Calcutta, the ratio of the projection / of footings 
beyond their wall-base to depth d, should be, for 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan” model footings, at most 
only one-half, because the 1:5 ton and -75 ton 
loads represented respectively the ‘breaking ”’ 
strengths of the two models. 

Referring to p. 420, ante, a formula was given 
for readily computing the projection » of foot- 
ing offsets in terms of thickness of the course ¢ 
both in inches, i.e. :— ; 


_ Modulus of Rupture R 
Pressure, tons per sq.ft, P 


R being in pounds per square inch, The table in 
same page gave the projection for one ton pres- 
Sure on footings per square foot, and for 
simplicity a note was appended that for other 
pressures it was suggested to use a multiplier or 
fraction. It would, however, be a nearer 
approximation to use the following fractional 

arts of it—viz., for } ton, rds ; for 2 tons, 2rds ; 


p=jt 
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for 3 tons, 4 to gths. Thus the projections for the 
following materials in table, computed by the 
formula, in terms of thickness, are — 


3 ton, 1 ton. 2 tons. 3 tons. 


“Besthard brick” 2:7 1:9 136. 1°1 times¢. 
“Hard brick’. 20ND 0 0:8 55 
Portland cement 

concrete ....., 08 06 043 085 ,, 


Concrete Footings.—There are often cases in 
which useful local materials, suitable for ‘ aggre- 
gates ”’ of concrete, are readily available for foot- 
ings, and consequently when concrete would be 
more economical than brickwork. Brickwork 
should always be of hard burned or “ blue’’ 
brick, laid in hydraulic lime or Portland cement 
mortar. True economy in deciding whether 
brick or concrete is desirable in footings in par- 
ticular cases can only depend upon the relation 
of their expense to ths transverse strength ob- 
tainable in either case, for both are alike weak 
and uncertain, or otherwise, according to the 
character of the materials and workmanship put 
in them. The concrete “splay” is a con- 
tinuous bevel or slope down from the base of the 
wall tothe top of the square toe of the con- 
crete bed proper, like an inverted bracket or 
corbel on each side of the wall-base. There 
is, however, one important principle involved 
in reaching the decision, which must not be 
lost sight of — namely, the concrete in the 
footings and underlying bed when in a homo- 
geneous monolithic mass can be estimated as of 
one solid depth with the ‘‘splays,’’ whereas the 
brickwork footings with the underlying concrete 
bed must be estimated separately. “As the trans. 
verse strength is as the square of the continuous 
depth, it is evident that the square of a number 
is always greater than the sum of the squares of 
its parts. Allowance must be made for the 
shrinkage of concrete of 4th to sth of its height, 
according to the ‘‘closeness’” or “‘openness”’ of 
the aggregate employed. 


Unequal Distribution of Vertical Pressure.— 
When the wind-force is acting in the direction 


of the horizontal arrow at H, Fig. 28, it has the 
tendency to depress the end B, and to raise the 
end A of the base of the chimney, the degree of 
displacement depending upon the precise point 
on one side of the geometrical centre of the bas» 
in which the resultant force of the wind and the 
load intersect the base. Thus, if it be distant 
from the centre C of the base 1-6th of its length, 
the maximum pressure at B is twice the ordinate 
Aa, Fig. 27, and the pressure at A is zero, A 
representing the length de, Fig. 29, of a rect- 
angular unit, de fh, on plan of the horizontal 
base of the chimney whose central transverse 
axis is A B, Fig. 29. The adhesive and cohesive 
strength of the mortar of the bed-joint of the 
wall-base of the chimney, represented in vertical 
section by AB, Fig. 28, may increase the 
stability; but in practice this strength ia dis- 
regarded in the data of the estimate of the 
stability of the structure, as it may be impaired 
by inferior quality, or be dislocated Ng unequal 
subsidence. The ordinate Ng, Fig. 27, passing 
through the centre of gravity of the triangle 
A ¢B, equals the mean unit value of the resultant 
pressure along the line N, 1-6 on plan, Fig. 29. 
If H, Fig. 28, equals the total pressure of the 
wind-force concentrated at the centre of pressure 
ce’, and its length be laid off by scale from the 
vertical axis c’ along to i, then if W equals the 


total weight of the chimney above AB, and be laid 


off by the same scale downwards from ¢’ to h, and 
the parallelogram be completed, the diagonal 
from c” will intersect the base in the point of ap- 
plication N of the resultant pressure derived from 
these horizontal and vertical forces. 

If the resultant pressure should pass outside 
the middle third of the base, as at J, at one-third 


the length of the base from its centre O, then the - 


total vertical pressure is crowded upon the lee- 
ward half only of the base O B, and consequently 
the mean unit pressure over the half base be- 
comes double of the same total pressure when 
spread over the whole base. The maximum 
pressure B d (Fig. 27) equals twice the augmented 


pressure Be. The zero pressure is thus changed ; 
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from A to C, and there would be tension or up-} 
lifting force at A equal to the downward force at 
B, making the structure unstable. 

Uniform Distribution of Vertical Pressture— 
When there is no wind-force acting upon the 
chimney, the pressure upon the foundation is 
uniform. The parallelogram Aa, Bd, repre- 
sents the amount of that pressure, in which its 
intensity per unit area of foundation surface 
= the ordinate |A a, which = the ordinates at all 
points along AB, and therefore the downward 
system of parallel forces or loads, and the upward 
parallel system of reactions balance each other. 
This may be indicated by the upward and down- 
’ ward arrows at ©, being the resultants of the 
parallel forces which are placed opposite each 
other in the vertical line ¢’c of the centre of 
gravity of the rectangle Aa, Bd, and of the 
chimney. C is the position of the centre of the 
load pressure upon the soil. N is the centre of 
resultant of load pressure and the wind-force. 
When the central load pressure is in the geo- 
metrical centre of the base AB, there ig no 
influencing wind-force, and the pressure is uni- 
form along A B. 

Eeceniric Loads Act as a Statice Couple.—If the 
resisting pressure of the soil (i.¢., the reaction) 
is conceived to remain uniform and to act through 
its centre of pressure, C, in the direction of the 
upward arrow, and that the resultant of the loads 
and of the wind pressure act downward at the 
point N, they, being equal, parallel, and acting 
in opposite directions, form a static couple tend- 
ing to rotate the arm of the couple round its 
centre, The moment of this couple is measured 
by the perpendicular leverage between the 
parallel lines of their direction x one of the 
forces. The tendency of this couple in one 
direction is resisted by the opposing couple, made 
up of an increased resistance of the soil-base 
on the leeward moiety, and the decrease of the 
load pressure upon the windward half or moiet 
of the base. 3 

Limiting the Pressure on Soils—Stability Against 
Unequal Settlemenis.—The maximum resultant 
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pressure exerted by the total loads upon the 
foundation soil at ali points should be 
carefully proportioned by having a suflicient 
extension of the foundation base, so as not 
to exceed its safe wnit-bearing power. The 
unit pressure should be uniform throughout the 
foundations of the same building. (See table of 
the usual loads in practice upon particular soils, 
p. 243, ante.) 

It isevident from a consideration of the above 
demonstrated practical principle what a little 
deviation of the point of application of the 
resultant pressure from the centre of the breadth 
of the foundation base is sufficient to induce a 
disturbance more or less serious in its con- 
sequences when supported upon compressible 
soils. Thus a deviation of one-sixth of the 
preadth of the base from its geometrical centre 
is sufficient te bring a zero or vanishing pressure 
at the windward edge—i.¢e, on the longer arm 
of the base leverage, and double the unit pressur 
at the leeward side, assuming the base to be 
rigid. But if not, and that the transverse 
strength of the ofisets of the footings be in- 
sufficient so that they break away, or are turned 
up on the edge, then even a less deviation may 
produce a dangerous disturbance, and thereby 
induce an extra increased unit pressure upon the 
soil underlying the leeward side of the base area 
thus reduced, so that the augmented pressure 
dangerously exceeds the safe unit-bearing power 
of the soil. It will thus be seen that a factor of 
safety of four at least in the bearing power of 
the soil should always be provided in exposed 
tall structures, and should be increased for 
structures of a permanent character. 

Abutments of Bridge Arches, Counterforts, 
Buttresses, Retaining-Walls, §e.—In the above 
and such-like structures which are intended to 
resist oblique thrust, with more or less of a 
horizontal component that tends directly to over. 
turn them, it is usual to have the resultant 
oblique thrust to intersect the footing base or 
any given bed-joint within the middle-third of 
their breadth in the line of the thrust. The 


middle-third principle has been explained in the 
last article with reference to the position of the 
centre of vertical pressure. In the present 
instance it has reference to the centre of pressure 
in an oblique direction. 

Blockwork.—Conditions of Stabi7ity.—In treat- 
ing of the stability of such structures, they are 
considered under the conditions which determine 
the stability of ‘‘ blockwork ’’—i.e., composed of 
a series of superimposed blocks or courses of 
bonded masonry. ‘These conditions are deduced, 
from the action of (1) friction (2) position, and of 
(8) crushing resistance, as follows: 1. The 
obliquity of pressure should not exceed the angle 
of repose. 2. The ratio of deviation of centre of 
pressure from geometrical centre of joint to the 
length of its diameter in the line of deviation 
must not exceed 4 to #, according to circum- 
stances. 3. The stability against crushing of the 
blocks, or the crushing resistance, is included 
under ‘‘strength of materials.” For crushing: 
resistance of stonessee p. 628, Vol. LXII. Both 
of these conditions of stability should be fulfilled: 
at each plane or bed-joint of the structure. 
The known pressure in position, direction, and. 
amount, acting upon the top joint of a block in. 
a superimposed series of blocks, when com- 
bined with the weight of the block and any ex- 
ternal force acting upon it, will give the entire 
resultant pressure at its bottom bed-joint, in 
intensity, direction, and position. This resultant 
will intersect the latter joint in the centre of 
pressure. 

Buttress.—A buttress may be distinguished as 
masonry projecting from the front of a wall to 
increase its moment of stability. It is principally 
used to counteract the oblique thrust of roof 
trusses in Medieval edifices, as A, Fig: 31, a 
being the principal rafter whose axis will repre-. 
sent the line of action of the resultant of all 
forces abutting upon it above the joint with its 
template. 

In Medizval buildings buttresses were intro- 
duced to resist the oblique thrust of vaulting and. 
groining, in which cases the centre of oblique. 
pressures will be discharged upon the abutment 
through the ribs of the groins or the voussoirs 
of the vault, and likewise those of the arch of a 
| bridge. 

If Fig. 32 be conceived to represent a part of 
a surbased vault, and 4, c be a voussoir joint in 
the vaulting; then g', f represents the direction 
of its oblique thrust discharged upon the buttress 
C, B, A, J. If, however, Fig, 32 were the abut- 
ment of a bridge arch, then A, J would represent 
one of a series of counterforis between the wing 
walls, which retain the embankment and its. 
slope 

Retaining Wails are intended to resist the thrust 
of abutting banks of earth, or rather the wedge- 
shape section of the earth lying above the slope 
of repose of the earth, which has a tendency to 
slide the wedge section, and thereby produce a 
horizontal displacement of the wall, either along 
the base or a bed-joint, or it may cause the top 
to overhang the base more or less according to- 
the relation of the resultant of the thrusting and 
resisting forces involved. Owing to the pre- 
valence of the tendency of earth thrust to slide 
a retaining wall in a horizontal direction either 
along its base or on a bed-joint, while retaining 
its vertical position, it is usual to incline the base, 
and when founded on clay, shale, or slippery soil 
to step and toe the base in the soil. The bed- 
joints of the courses of masonry are also inclined 
in a dip towards the bank, and likewise to give 
the face a better of a similar inclination from the 
vertical. [The present article does not contem- 
plate the discussion of the theory of retaining 
walls. | 

Pilastey is a shallower projection of masonry 
than a buttress, and is intended to serve a dif- 
ferent purpose to the foregoing—v.e., to increase 
the compressive wall area at the distributive 
points of heavy loading, and likewise to stiffen 
the wall against buckling in its height. The 
strength of pilasters is governed by the same 
principles as determine that of slender pillars, 
which the limits of the present article do not 
admit of discussir g. 

Buttressed Retaining Walls for Cellars. —Re- 
taining-walls are sometimes composed of but- 
tresses, with a system of bay archings between 
them in a vertical plane. For deep cellar or 
basement and area walls they are economical of 
materials, when the buttresses also act as the 
supporting pillars of the superstructure, whose 
weight becomes the counterloading to the hori- 
zontal thrust of the earth. The arched bay has 
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no footing, so as to avoid unequal settlement ; 
but is supported by an arch ring, springing from 
the pier footings. 

Oblique Abutting Force.—In order to compute 
the stability of a structure against an oblique 
force, it is necessary to know the amount, posi- 
tion, and direction of that force. As a simple 
illustration, suppose that in order to compute 
the sufficiency of an abutment against the 
oblique thrust of an arch and spandrel, its 
amount, position, and direction are required. 

Thrust of Arches, Vaults, and Groins.—Assum- 
ing the half-arch and spandrel (a ¢ de, Fig. 32) 
to actas one rigid mass upon the skewback Je, 
the amount of thrust can be obtained by the 
principle of moments of its centre of gravity 
about the centre of the skew joint. [The centre 
of gravity can be found by suspending its shape 
abede drawn to scale, and cut out of cardboard, 
from the ends of two diameters normal to 
each other, the intersection of these dia- 
meters will be the centre of gravity of 
the shape]. Assume that the centre of gravity 
is at g, through it draw a vertical line gw, 
then from the centre of the key-stone joint / 
draw a horizontal line intersecting the vertical in 
the point g. This line 44’ represents the direc- 
tion of the horizontal pressure exerted by the 
opposite half-arch and spandrel, which holds the 
halves of the arch in equilibrium against each 
other. From the point of intersection y’ draw a 
line to the centre of the skewback joint f, and 
produce it indefinitely down the abutment. 
From the point gy’ measure down the vertical 
gw equal weight of the half-arch and spandrel. 
From w draw a horizontal line intersecting fg’ in 
the point 7, Then w/ by the same scale is the 
measure of the horizontal thrust, and gf of the 
oblique thrust —i.c., the resultant of the vertical 
and horizontal forces, and also its direction at the 
joint of the skewback, tending to overturn the 
abutment or to slide it along some of its ted- 
joints. 

Stability against Overturning.—As the weight 
of the abutment reinforces its stability, the value 
of this above the base or any joint whose stability 
is to be checked, is to be ascertained as well as 
its centre of gravity. Draw a vertical through 
this centre of gravity of the portion aJ Ke, 
above the bed-joints J K, intersecting the line of 
oblique thrust in the point ». From » measure 
off no = g' f the amount of the thrust by scale, 
and from» measure x p = the weight of the 
portion of the abutment above the joint J K, and 
complete the parallelogram x of’ p and draw the 
diagonal » f’, which gives the direction of the 
resultant of the arch-thrust and the weight of 
abutment above J K, and which intersects it at a 
point within the middle third. 

Similarly we might find the direction of the 
resultant of the weight of the whole abutment 
above the base AB and the point of its inter- 
secting the base. The extension of the diagonal 
nf however intersects the base within the middle 
hird. 

Stability against Sliding.—Having now obtained 
satisfactory proof that the abutment is stable 
against overturning, it must next be ascertained 
if the bed-joints are safe against sliding. For 
this purpose measure the angle which the normal 
to the joint makes with the resultant at the joint. 
The natural tangent of this angle is the co- 
eflicient of friction, It, now, the coefficient of 
friction of the masonry employed be obtained 
from the table at p. 801 ante, and we find that it 
is not exceeded by the natural tangent of the 
measured angle, the bed-joint is safe against 
sliding by the effort of the oblique thrust. 

Ifthe measured angle with the normal were 
greater than the angle of repose of the masonry, 
the abutment above the joint would slide and be 
unsafe. 

Friction a Factor of Weight.—Since the co- 
efficient of friction is a factor of the weight 
pressing on the joint, the remedy must either 
be (1) an addition to the weight, or (2) by 
inclining the bed-joint so that its normal 
would make a less angle with the resultant 
thrust—i.e., would be more nearly perpendicular 
to the bed-joint. 

Inclined Bed-joints.—Thus the joint J K might 
be inclined to J J, so that its normal would make 
a less angle with line of thrust. The most 
notable examples of the application of the (1) 
expedient are the pinnacles surmounting the 
buttresses in Medieval edifices, (See Fig. 31.) 
Examples are also found in engineering struc- 
tures, such as frequently may be introduced on 
retaining walls. Thus the terminal pillar of the 
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wing wall of an embanked road bridge at Edin- 
burgh, westward of the castle, is surmounted by 
a high pyramid, because of confined space, which 
did not admit of a lateral extension equivalent to 
the moment of stability required. 

Thrust of Roof Trusses, Struts, or Framework. — 
By a similar procedure to that already described 
with regard to the resolution of the forces, illus- 
trated by Fig. 32, the thrusting forces actiug 
along the axis w of the principal rafter of a roof 
truss, or of a strut, or a converging point of 
framework (Fig. 31), and the resisting forces of 
the pinnacled buttress ‘“¢ A Bd can be resolved. 
Then from the intersection of a vertical passing 
the centre of gravity of the buttress and pinnacle 
above the bed-joint ¢ 4, with the oblique force 
agfiay off gf =to that force by a convenient 
scale, and from the same intersection point g 
lay off gw = weight of buttress and pinnacle 
above the joint cd. Then complete the parallelo- 
gram ff’ w, and draw its diagonal g f’ to intersect 
the jointcd. If this intersection be not within 
the middle third of the joint, then increase the 
weight of the pinnacle by extending its height. 
Suppose the increased weight to be represented 
by the arrow extension, then complete the 
parallelogram 7 ff", and draw its diagonal gf" in- 
tersecting the lower joint in f”, which is within 
the middle third. The joint has also been proved 
safe by friction against horizontal sliding, as 
already explained. 
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CYLINDERS AND TANKS FOR HOT- 
WATER WORKS. 


ieee is inquiry very commonly made as to 

the particular uses of these two kinds of 
hot-water reservoirs, and as to why one shape is 
used instead of the other. In other words, it is 
asked—Is there actual need for these two dis- 
tinct shapes, and why one or the other will not 
do in all cases ? 

This question does not emanate from a skilled 
hot-water engineer, of course; but it does not 
follow that it comes from one totally ignorant of 
the work. There are many very capable of 
erecting an apparatus upon the older “tank sys- 
tem” who are not conversant or had experience 
with the more modern cylinder arrangement, and 
the question from such is not an unreasonable 
one. It is not only the builder, who having a 
limited number of hot-water jobs cannot keep 
pace with the times, but the architectural pro- 
fession has frequently to fall behind if their works 
do _ often touch upon undertakings of this 
kind. 

The two articles in question are here shown— 
Fig. 1, the tank; and Fig. 2, the cylinder. 
With the older form of hot-water apparatus the 
former was invariably used, and generally 
situated up in the roof of the residence, or, at any 
rate, it was placed above the highest draw-off 
tap. This high position made it eminently 
adapted for its purpose, as, being so near to the 
supply of cold water, it had but little pressure 
to withstand internally. With the ‘ cylinder 
system’’ of apparatus, which is of a more 
modern plan, the hot-water reservoir or tank is 
placed close down beside the boiler or kitchen 
range, and therefore a considerable distance 
below the cold-water cistern, which ig at the 
house-top. This distance necessitates a high 
pressure or strain being exerted inside the tank, 
and if of square shape there is every possibility 
of its bursting, or some joints giving way at 
least, when it is charged with water. With this 
latter system a cylindrical-shaped tank or reser- 
voir (usually called a cylinder) is almost invariably 
needed, and it has given the distinctive name to 
the system. It is quite possible to carry out the 
‘cylinder system” of hot-water works with a 
square tank as the reservoir, provided this latter 
article is capable of withstanding the pressure. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the tank and cylinder systems 
respectively in a simple form. 

This pressure of water from the cold-water 
cistern to the hot-water reservoir is not as much 
understood as it might be, yet the knowledge is 
very essential in carrying out hot-water works of 
any kind. When an apparatus is erected upon 
the cylinder system, with the cylinder, say, 30ft. 
below the cold-water cistern, there is a pressure 
of 131b. upon every square inch of surface within 
this cylinder, which upon a rough computation 
represents a total aggregate pressure upon the 
interior surface of about 10 tons. If we puta 
square tank in such a position it would bulge out 
and endeavour to assume a spherical shape, and 
this means injury and leakage. The pressure of 


water in pipes is 1lb. for every 2ft. 4}in, in 
height. In other words, a pipe 2ft. 4in. in 
height and lin. square (inside measurement) holds 
a pound weight of water. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that if there is 30ft. vertical distance 
between the cold-water cistern and the cylinder 
or tank, the pressure exerted in the latter is 13Ib. 
per square inch as just stated. There is a notion 
that the fact of its being a hot-water apparatus 
lends to this strain or pressure, but this idea is 
fallacious, as the exertion is due to mere weight 
of water, and, whether hot or cold, is the same. 
In the illustrations, 3 and 4, it will be seen upon 
a little reflection that as regards the phenomena 
of pressure, &c., it is simplicity itself. Water 
flows down a pipe from the cold-water cistern, 
and after filling all the pipes and vessels below, 
it finds its own level in the pipe that extends up to 
above the level of the cistern in question. The 
strain upon the reservoir, boilers, &c., below is, - 
therefore, the mere weight of water pressing 
down these pipes, llb. for every 2ft. 4tin. 
vertical measurement. It is only vertical 
measurement that counts; horizontal pipes are 
inert, and sloping pipes are active only as re- 
yards the difference in height of their opposite 
ends, 

The utility of cylinder and tank then amounts 
to their ability to withstand the pressure, the 
former better than the latter. This might lead 
to its being asked why cylinders, the superior 
pressure - resisting reservoirs, are not used 
always. The reasons are two: first, that the 
cylindrical shape occupies more room than a 
square or rectangular tank of equal capacity; 
secondly, cylinders are the more expensive. 
The difference in expense is considerable when 
we take a cylinder and tank of equal thickness 
of metal; but if we ignore the thickness of plate, 
and compare the pressure-resisting powers, the 
expense is reversed. It must be borne in mind 
that although consideration for pressure is 
requisite, aad of primary importance, it does not 
follow that a reservoir of 
used always, and if good work is required, a 
better quality than the mere pressure calls for 
should be used, For instance, a cylinder of very 
light metal would be equal to 25ft, pressure ; in 
fact, one of stout sheet tin would bear it; but 
how long would such a flimsy thing last? All 
tanks and cylinders should be used at least one 
quality greater than the bare pressure necessi- 
tates, as such articles should be capable of 
continuing their work efficiently for several 
years. A well-known tank-maker’s list gives 
tested pressures as follows :— 


Galvanised Rectangular H.W. Tanks, 
Tested to, per square inch :— 


16gauge. 14 gauge. 12 gauge, 4 plate. +5 plate. 
i orb tbe dlb. 101b. 


just exact strength be 


Galvanised Cylindrical H.W. Tanks. 
Tested to, per square inch :— 
l4gauge. 12 gauge, late. 

ene Tagine bp 

Now tested pressures do not mean the utmost 
limit of pressure when leakage commences. It 
would be possible to put them to work greater 
than the tested pressures, and to do it effectually ; 
but the practice is not commendable, as just 
stated, and really should not be thought of. 

The square or rectangular tanks are almost 
invariably made with manholes and lids; but 
cylinders are not always so provided. With 
these latter the list says: ‘* With manhole and 
cover, or loose bolted top, £4 53.’’ (the price of a 
certain size); “without manhole or loose top, 
£3 18s.” By this we see that putting a manhole 
and cover, or a loose bolted top, costs on an 
average 7s.—that is to say, if the cylinder is 
ordered without theseconveniences, andis supplied 
with a fast riveted top, and without any means 
of access to the interior, the price is 7s. less 
than otherwise. Now, a lid is not an absolute 
necessity with either, if flanges are provided at 
the points where the pipes have to be connected. 
If we connect a tank, as Fig. 5, anda cylinder, 
as Fig. 6, it will be seen that no part of the work 
takes place inside, as the flanges (which are 
attached outside) permit of the pipes being 
securely jointed into their substances. Tanks 
and cylinders never really require to be opened 
for cleaning or any other purpose after they are 
once fixed. No hurtiul accumulation of hard 
deposit occurs within them, and any dirt matter 
can be flushed out. 

It is not particularly recommended to use either 
of these articles without lids or means of access 
to the interiors; but-it will be seen that such a 
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thing is quite possible and practical. One very 
common way of connecting the pipes is as Figs. 
7and 8. When done in this manner, access to 
the interior is absolutely necessary, otherwise 
the interior connections, the stand-pipes shown, 
could not be attached. 

_ Reverting to the pressure of water again, there 
is one question, which is occasionally looked upon 
somewhat as a problem, that might be explained. 
This is the fact that the pressure in cylinder or 
tank is precisely the same whatever sized pipe be 
used, and independently of the size or shape of 
the cold-water cistern. To calculate the pressure 
accurately, it is the water level in the cistern 
that has to be taken as the highest point, and the 
area or contents of the cistern make no difference. 
In speaking of the pressure, it was explained 
that a pipe 2ft. 43in. (nearly exact) in height and 
with an internal area of 1sq.in. would hold 1lb. 
of water. If such a pipe was stood on end and 
filled with water, its contents (the water) would 
be pressing down upon whatever supported it, 
with a pressure or weight of 1lb. If the pipe 
were twice as high the pressure would be 2lb., and 
so on in exact increase or decrease as the pipe was 
higher or lower. If instead of the pipe being 
one square inch internal area, it was only half this 
size, its contents would only be 3lb. every 
2ft. 45in., and the pressure on its lower extremity 
only 3lb. This sounds as if the pressure 
decreased with the size of the pipe, but it does 
not, for this less weight only presses on half of a 
Square inch area, Therefore, if a cylinder be fed 
by a pipe of this size, the pressure internally 
would be $lb. upon every half a square inch 
surface, and a moment's thought shows that this 
is exactly equal to 1lb, upon each square inch. 
The same rule applies if we use a larger pipe: 
the pressure remains the same. A pipe of 2in. 
causes a pressure of 2lb. (for every 2ft. 4}in. of 
its height) upon 2in. of surface. The very 
common and handy way of calculating pressure 
is to ascertain the vertical distance between the 
cistern and cylinder, and then allow 4b. for every 
foot in height. It is not exact, but it errs on the 
right side. 

_ Upon this reasoning it will be seen that the 
size of the cistern makes no difference, provided 
the water level is constant. -If it were possible 
to continue the cistern in its entire size down to 
the cylinder or tank, it will be seen that the 
pressure of water in this latter article would not 
vary. here is advantage in having large 
cisterns and large pipes in the fact that the 
former insure an abundant supply, and the latter 
a free flow of water. A small pipe means aslow 
flow of water, unless the tap be at the bottom 
of the house. Ata bath which is not usually at 
the bottom level, a sluggish passage of water is an 
annoyance. The same at a lavatory, or any- 
where, in fact. 

No hot-water tank or cylinder should be left 
without covering of some kind to prevent loss of 
heat. It is occasionally permissible when its 
radiated warmth is needed for a useful purpose ; 
but let it be clearly understood that whatever 
heat is radiated is lost from the water—that is to 
say, the water is lessened in temperature accord- 
ingly. Itis astonishing what a lot of heat can 
be transferred from the water in this way when 
the tank is in a cold roof, and the pipes are in 
cold situations also. When a tank is in a cold 
place it loses heat faster than if in a warm 
situation, and as the object of an apparatus is to 
furnish water with heat in it, it seems umreason- 
able to let it be robbed of heat in this way. It 
is particularly unreasonable, and the reverse of 
economical, when the radiated heat fulfils no 
useful purpose whatever. 


If we cover a tank with some poor heat con- 
ducting material we shall get hot water in less 
time, keep it hot with less fuel and attention, 
and, what is a particular advantage, the contents 
of the tank keep warm all night. This latter is 
an immense advantage, as it goes far to solve 
that ever-present problem, how to get hot water 
the first thing in the morning directly after the 
fire is lighted. The want of hot water is always 
most keenly felt in the morning. Most bathing 
takes place at this time, but as a rule, and chiefly 
owing to loss of heat by radiation, this is a time 


in the day when hot water is usually hard to} 


obtain. If we well cover an apparatus with a 
por heat-conducting material, we give the 
oiler every opportunity of doing its work 
effectually. In addition to this, there will bea 
noticeable economy of fuel, and if the fire is even 


allowed to go down for a little while, the heat of | canvas, which makes it convenient for wrapping 
The purposes. In appearance and texture this mate- 


the water will not follow its example. 


! portance. 


temperature does not perceptibly fluctuate with 
the fire. 

There are several materials suited for this pur- 
pose, all reasonable in cost ; but even an'‘old piece 
or-two of felt carpet is not to be despised if the 
tank is in the roof and appearances of no im- 
The nature of the materials must be 
such that they fulfil the purpose an overcoat does 
to its wearer; it resists the free passage or radia- 
tion of heat. Anything of the nature of felt is 
suitable, but doubtless hair-felt is the best of 
these. It being made up in sheets facilitates its 
application, and its edges can be neatly sewn 
together. It is made in various ordinary thick- 
nesses from 3-l6in. to din. The latter is the 
least that should be used in a single thickness. 
Properly speaking, the total thickness should be 


lin. to fulfil its purpose effectually. Any less 


thickness means a less effective barrier to waste 
of heat. 


serves the heat perfectly is incorrect. 


Rus 


really perfectly, even a lin. thickness is in- 
insufficient. The idea is very common that a 
asingle thin sheet of felt suffices, and it does in 
a limited way; but the thicker application well 
repays the expense. f ‘ 

As some people have an impression that hair 
felt is favourable to insect life, it is not always 
used. ‘There is no other substance so convenient 
for wrapping round an article as this blanket- 
like material; but where it is convenient, the 
tank may be incased with wood, and the space 
between the metal and woodwork filled in with 
sawdust or sand. This is very effective, as wood 
is a very poor conductor of heat. Doubtless, the 
best material to fill in wood casings is silicite 
cotton. This material stands high in favour 
where heat is to be resisted or imprisoned. It 
is very clean, reasonable in cost, and, provided 
there is a casing, it is easy of application. It 
can now be obtained secured on to strips of 


A single lin. thickness is sometimes 
used, and it does some good, but to say it con- 
To do the 


rial is almost precisely like cotton-wool; but it 
is non-inflammable, consisting, as it does, of 
silica or glass. Any simple experiment will 
prove the extremely poor heat-conducting pre- 
perties of glass. 

When a tank or cylinder is placed in a cup- 
board or casing, and not packed round with any 
material, there usually appear black puff-like 
marks against the walls or ceiling where the 
joints or crevices in the woodwork are. These 
marks also appear, although not so distinct or 
defined, above tanks, and also pipes, that are 
totally uncovered. Inquiry has more than once 
been made in this paper, and also in the English 
Mechanic, as to the cause of these marks and the 
remedy or preventive. The cause is easily 
explained, and is as easily prevented, as the 
trouble is wholly due to an up-current of 
air being created by the heated surfaces. This 
phenomenon might be adduced in evidence of the 
rapid way tanks and pipes are robbed of heat 
when unprotected, or in cases devoid of packing 
material. As explained earlier in this paper, the 
atmosphere, when it comes in contact with a 
heated surface is rarefied and caused to take an 
upward direction, and this up-current is very 
rapid indeed. (The rapidity is far greater than 
would be thought without experience of it.) This 
heated air makes its escape if ina cupboard, from 
whatever crevices or openings it can find at the 
top, and in its rapid escape there it impinges 
upon any surface that may be near. The action 
is of the nature of a mild blast, and as the air 
always has particles of dust and impurities sus- 
pended in it, a dirty mark ensues. It will be 
understood that it is not the air that causes the 
mark referred to, but the dirt particles that are 
carried in it, and impelled or thrown against the 
surface. ; 

The remedy is, of course, to prevent the air 
being rarefied, and to do this it must not have 
contact with a heated surface. This is effected 
by covering the tank as recently explained ; but 
as many people put a tank in a cupboard pur- 
posely to make an airing-closet for linen, this 
remedy will not always do. In such an instance 
effort must be made to perfect the joinery so 
that no crevices exists; but here we have an 
enemy in the heat itself, which distorts or shrinks 
the best of woodwork. After all, there is scarcely 
anything better for crevices of this kind than 
common glazier’s putty, which behaves well 
under heat. After the. woodwork has well 
shrunk, stop the crevices with this material, 
which will endure and answer well if no further 
shrinkage takes place. If the heat from the 
tank is not required for a useful purpose, then 
it should be well covered, and the crevices 
stopped as well. 

A much-disputed point relating to tanks and 
cylinders is the question of responsibility when 
one of these articles of good quality leaks after, 
say, two years’ use. They should last in good 
order longer than this, and in such a case it is not 
that the tank is worn out, but has a small leakage 
from a minute pinhole at one point. Examina- 
tion inside shows that it is only this one spot that 
is affected, and the total area of the affected 
part is perhaps only the size of a sixpence, or 
less. Such a place can -be repaired with a 
soldering iron, provided it is in an accessible 
position, and in such a case no one would make 
any trouble about it, although it means half a 
day’s work for a skilled man. When, however, 
the leakage appears in an awkward spot, and the 
tank or cylinder has to come down with the work 
necessary in disconnecting and reconnecting, it 
makes the hot-water engineer consider whether 
the responsibility is really his, and then the 
question arises as to who is liable. It has never 
to the writer’s knowledge been satisfactorily 
settled as to what is the cause of these little weak 
spots. The tank-maker is apt to argue 
that some acid or salt in the water is 
to be blamed, and this being the case, 
it relieves him. It is to be feared, however, 
that the nature of the water is not account- 
able for the trouble, or, at least, not wholly so, 
for why is it that only one little spot is affected ? 
It is most probable that the real fact of the 
matter lies in there being a weak spot in the 
plate, possibly a point that the galvanising fluid 
has not acted upon, due to ascale or cinder. It 
is a difficult point to decide. If the fault 
showed itself in a few weeks, or even months, the 
hot-water engineer would probably consider the 
blame his; but when it is a couple of years, he 
very naturally feels that he should be relieved of 
blame, and so the matter ends in an unsatisfactory 
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way between tradesman and client. ] I 
can speak authoritatively on this point, a dis- 
cussion would be of much utility generally. 


The last point to mention, but not the least 
important one, is as to the size of hot-water 


reservoirs, tanks, or cylinders. There is a 
mistaken notion that a large tank (or cylinder) 
means an ample supply of hot water. This line 
of argument sounds as if the increased size of the 
reservoir added by some means to the heating 
power of the boiler. Engineers with modern 
ideas are using small tanks and cylinders, not 
only because they are less expensive, but more 
efficient and generally agreeable results are 
attained. 

When we use a large reservoir (meaning tank 
or cylinder), we certainly have a greater bulk of 
hot water at demand when once it is hot; but 
this waiting for it to get heated is the great diffi- 
culty. It means about three hours in the morn- 
ing as a rule, unless every possible precaution be 
taken, and then ,when at command it is practic- 
ally useless; the bathing hour is past, and 
unless the residence be on a large scale, or it be 
an institution, the large quantity of hot water is 
never required. What is meant by a large reser- 
voir is one holding, say, 60 gallons—a size 
commonly used where a 40-gallon would do far 
better. If a house has one bathroom and two 
other taps, and there are, say, two or possibly 
three servants, then a 30-gallon reservoir will 
suffice. With a larger demand the gize is 
inereased proportionately ; but if there were two 
baths, both used at once, and fonr other taps and 
a fairly large household, a 52-gallon reservoir 
would be large enough, and this would need a 
boot-boiler in a 12in. fire to work it properly. 

The advantage of a small reservoir is that 
results are obtained much quicker under any cir- 
cumstances. A 35 to 40 gallon size ia sufficient 
for two baths at once, as its contents will prob- 
ably be scalding hot. Then in a case of bath 
succeeding bath, the small reservoir has its con- 
tents heated up in such short time that it is ready 
for each succeeding bather, assuming a bath takes 
twenty minutes. Of course, the first cost ia less 
with the small reservoir, yet the lessened cost 
does not mean lessened efficiency. 
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LOCAL BOARD OFFICES FOR A VILLAGE. 


f bias is a good practical subject, and useful 


enough when County Council work ig 
developing and Village Councils are talked about. 
Local Board Offices hitherto, asa rule, have been 
miserably housed for the most part, and more 
than. often either the offices have been erected 
without an architect, from builder’s plans, or the 
road surveyor has been engaged to prepare a 
‘‘design.”” The problem is an attractive one to 
the young architect, as affording sufficient scope 
for inventive fancy without too much trouble ; 
but we are bound to say that out of all the very 
large number of plans sent in for our first com- 
petition in this term of our Designing Club, not 
one realises exactly what may be called a model 
type of design. We should do our contributors 
an injustice if we over-estimated their produc- 
tions, and while we are constrained to take 
exception to many of their designs, we are full 
alive to the industry and care with which they 
have done their work. The following were the 
conditions issued for the guidance of competitors : 
_ A.—Local Board Offices for a country village 
in a stone district. Site to be an isolated one 
facing west, with a road frontage on front and 
right-hand only. Accommodation to comprise 
office for surveyor, with drawing-office for one 
clerk. A pair of rooms for the clerk to the 
local board, one being his puolic office for 
inquiries. A rate collector’s office and a board- 
room for ten members, who will sit at a horse- 
shoe table. W.c,’s and lavatory to be provided, 
and a caretaker’s residence, consisting of living- 
room, scullery, pantry, w.¢., and two bedrooms. 
The size of the rooms is left to competitors. 
The board-room to be on the first floor, with the 
rooms of the clerk to the board. A strong room, 
6ft. square, for his use to be provided. Care- 
taker’s door to be at the rear of the premises, and 
his rooms msy be on two floors at the back. 
Scale 8ft. to the inch. View, two elevations, 
section, and plan. Plang may be drawn to 16ft. 
to the inch, if necessary. 
“‘Huguenot”’ is placed first, ‘B. 
Comes second, and ‘‘Cantab” 
**Clarence’”’ is fourth, and 


gyn. R.”’ 
ranks third. 
‘* Kelpie” fifth, 


If anyone 


We illustrate the first two designs herewith, and 
the ¢crawings speak for themselves. It is a 


curious coincidence that both plans project over 


the public footway in front of the building, and 


this is a great objection where public convenience 


is considered atonce, obstructing the pavement, and 
causing nooks and corners for nuisances to occur. 
Most of the designs were free from this objection ; 


but still the plans chosen, taking one thing 


with another, are the best. Architecturally, 
“‘Huguenot’s’’ design is dignified by a com- 
mendable simplicity, and the bands of coloured 
stonework serve to bind the composition together, 
though it is lacking rather in sufficient dignity 
of appearance outside to suggest its public 
character. The entrance-door is not important 
enough, neither is it particularly convenient for 
gereral use. The plan is better with the care- 
taker’s residence nicely isolated, and yet readily 
accessible. Some of the plans are exceedingly 
faulty in this respect. The surveyor’s drawing- 
office faces north, and the surveyor can get at 
his room without always passing his assistants. 
We hardly like the board-room, which is too 
narrow, and the strong-room cannot be rightly 
so described, with its match-like front, indeed, it 
is only an ordinary cupboard, very inconyeniently 
situated. ‘‘B. gyn. R.’? commences well, and 
endeavours to break away from the regulation 
hum-drum, ‘‘ appropriate” type of work, The pro- 
jection into the street is a mistake as here shown. 
A forecourt in front of the rate-collector’s office 
would modify the objection by setting the building 
back! The space occupied by the staircase seems 
needlessly extensive in so limited a building, and 
neither the surveyor’s nor vestry-clerk’s offices 
look particularly comfortable. The window, too, 
which lights the hall staircase is insufficient in 
extent, and being placed in the corner as it is, 
the window would look one-sided and badly 
managed. The entrance to the caretaker’s house 
from the offices being through the lavatory, the 
privacy of the w.c. is destroyed, and in’ other 
ways the arrangement is most objectionable, 
particularly for the woman passing to and fro 
from her duties of cleaning the offices. The 
chairman’s room is a mere ante to the superior 
w.c. The strong-room is located over the front 
door. ‘Cantab” gives us perhaps the most 
sensible elevation of the whole series, and we 
really like his architecture for its quietness and 
reflex of old Jacobean English work, inspiring 
his design with an official character, with well- 
balanced fenestration and quaint plain gables. 
His drawings lack crispness, and his perspective, 
through truthful, is poorly done. The plan 
does not equal the merit of the elevations, though 
it is well lighted and straightforward. The chair- 
man so close to the board-room fire would risk a 
roasting occasionally, and the offices for the clerks 
and collector do not look comfortably arranged. 
‘Clarence’? adopts the style of building with a 
portico entry, rusticated ground-floor stage and 
pilasters over, carried up at the angles supporting 
the cornice all round in a sort of Bath stone and 
Kentish rag recognised treatment. His plan, 
however, is very practical and well arranged in 
so far as its general contrivance is concerned. 
His drawing-oilice faces west, however, and the 
lavatories are too intimately connected with the 
caretaker’s wing to be really nicely managed. A 


Y | second office is given to the collector, which is 


hardly necessary, and was not asked for. This 
design is much more the sort of thing which the 
ordinary local board member would vote for. 
Its spacious rooms recommend it, though the 
local ratepayers would find it expensive. The 
canted way to the lavatory upstairs cut out of the 
board-room is a bungle for ‘* Clarence,’? and 
being eff the quarter landing, would appear as a 
bulk-hegd in the council chamber. A false one 
on the other side makes the balance true. 
‘Kelpie’? is a bad planner if this design 
ranks as a fair specimen of his work. 
We regret this, as his elevations show 
taste and a certain sense of fitness. The 
straight dark passage connecting the main door- 
way with the caretaker’s living-room is ugly, 
and an interior area to so small a structure, one 
would think, was needless. The surveyor’s office 
has no north light, and his clerk-room is too small 
for a drawing-office. The clerk’sown apartment 
18 an uncomfortable little place, all window, 
doors, and fireplace, opening only through either 
the board-room or clerk’s office. The pent over 
the entrance seems perched up awkwardly. 
‘‘Lochgoil’? sends a sensible sort of design, 
having much to commend it; but the number- 
less windows give a hospital-ward effect. 


plan, without waste of room, is spacious and con~ 
venient, though the caretaker should have had a 
better entrance to his house than through the 
scullery. His only other outlet is by way of 
the office entrance, which is not always con- 
venient. The drawings of this design are well 
arranged and neatly done, A little more spirit 
infused into the composition would have enabled 
us to place it higher. This doubtless ‘ Lochgoil”’ 
will give us a chance of doing another time. 
‘* Dunottar’’ forwardsa bert design ; but 
he has, by quaintly grouping pilasters along the 
facades, imparted a somewhat fresh character, and 
enhanced the expense. The surveyor is put 
facing south, which upsets the north light for 
the drawing-office. The staircase is more» 
reasonable in scale, and the ante-room to the- 
board-room gives a little space for members’ 
hats and cloaks behind the grand columns, for 
there is no other cloak-room accommodation. 
The two first designs do give some convenience 
in. this respect. ‘* Ecosse’”’ is a compact and 
neat planner, though he does not sufficiently 
consider relative values. His Jacobean sort of 
design looks crude and wanting in refinement. 
The plan shows a drawing-office pring east, a 
hall which would not be too light, and a care-- 
taker’s house which could not be reckoned upon 
for comfort. The extreme care displayed by 
these drawings indicates unmistakably that 
‘‘ Ecosse’? means to do his best and improve. 
He draws neatly and prints well. ** Black 
Diamond”’ makes a pretty elevation, looking 
more like a comfortable tavern with its row of’ 
four gables in timber work. The suggested 
detail is refined and marked by study, but the 
plan does not harmonise nicely with the external 
treatment, with the thin division walls coming 
anyhow, and necessarily, therefore, mostly in 
timber quarteriogs. The arrangements, too, are 
crude, which is a pity while ‘‘ Black Diamond” 
has so appreciative a sense of proportion in his 
fagades. His perspective is weak and thinly 
delineated. ‘‘ Offside’? makes his long side of 
the building face west, bringing a bay window out 
into the pavement. The facade is prettily 
managed, but there is a great waste of space in 
the entrance hall and landing overit, ‘‘ Offside’’ 
will do better than this. ‘‘ Shylock” (‘be not 
too shy !’’) puts his motto so small in the curve 
of a scroll, that we could scarcely find it. 
This design is intended to be ‘* Classic,” and. 
has good points in the plan, but the bad ones 
predominate. The awkward starting to the 
curved staircase fitting in a square angle is 
enough to condemn any plan. ‘ Classic ”’ is 
the motto of the next design, which in style is 
more free German Renaissance quaintly managed, 
ingeniously contrived, but terribly crowded, 
both on plan as well as elevation. ‘* Classic ”’ 
merits praise for an endeavour at originality. 
“Rex Tab” has a rough-cast upper stage and a 
speech closet (it is called a ‘‘ gallery”’) leading 
to a little balcony over the main entrance, a 
fitting place from whence to address the ‘free 
and independent’’ or the’ ‘¢unem loyed,”’ as 
circumstances might dictate. The rawings are 
neat, but this plan, though spacious, is wasteful, 
with rooms of ugly proportions. The detail 
suggested by the elevations shows that ‘ Rex 
Tab”? has studied good work. The hall, depend- 
ing on a small roof glazing, would be not light 
enough. ‘‘Red Lion’’ thinks the ponderous 
Georgian style most suitable, and to avoid its 
looking too formal, draws his perspective in the 
“flick and dot’’ manner, to give it an airy 
appearance. We rather like his essay, but do 
not see where the top light, on which the hall 
and staircase depend, comes in. A sloping case- 
ment would cut into the valley made by the 
rear roof intersecting that of the main build- 
ing. The surveyor’s office faces south. ‘* Baboo” 
has rather pretty Old English-looking elevations, 
carefully drawn. ‘Ecco, Fatto” falsifies his 
design in his view of it. ‘The Idler’ draws 
coarsely, and is untidy, but has a sense of quaint 
design of the better sort. He ought really to do 
better. ‘North Wind’’ nearly scores, and is 
not afraid of plain walling, which always looks 
well, but his plan is wasteful. ‘“‘ Ben” is sketchy, 
and makes a sensible-looking building, but his 
knocked-off plan is wanting in study. Thus the 
space for the ‘‘ public’? behind the chairman in 
the board-room would never do. The regulation 
malcontent ratepayer in such a position would 
be worse than the fireplace in ‘Cantab’s”’ 
design. ‘Spare Moments’’ prepares a half- 
timber design, with a spire at the angle over a 
corbelled tower bay, which comes inconyeniently 
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the elevations look more suited toa free library. 
‘*Tit Willow’s’’ design is overdone, and the 


out of the staircase. plan has merits, but 


drawing-office faces S.W. ‘‘ Triangle’s’’ ele- 
yation, with its conical roof, would group well, 
and the oriel windows seem suitable. The 
plan is consumed with corridor space, which 
is enlivened with w.c.’s opening out of 
it publicly. ‘‘Cyclist’s’’ plan is economical, 
and marked by a plain tower outside; it 
is drawn to resemble a villa of the pattern-book 
kind, “ Hardwick’’ has a pretty side elevation 
copied from some old work, probably in 
Northants; but the front does not accord well with 
it, while the plan has to be managed to fit into 
the bays. ‘‘ Heather” comes next with an inky 
perspective, and then ‘‘ Signor McStinger,’”’ with 
a squat tower projecting on to the public path, 
and inclosing the main staircase. ‘‘ Farnden’’ 
adds a circular tower of Scotch variety. ‘‘Com- 
pact ” is the motto of a design extended to double 
the width of its competitors. “EH. T. 1,” is 
severe Queen Anne, which actually would look 
far better than the drawings allow, for they are 
miserably poor and scratchy. ‘‘ Hug” makes his 
elevations too much like a board school, but his 
drawings are exceedingly neat. The drawing- 
office faces west. ‘‘ Carlos” does the same, and 
* Cleopatra,” with a freedom of idea, makes his 
elevations look high-shouldered. He should 
make an advance upon this effort. ‘‘L’’ ina 
circle puts a double bay quaintly in front of his 
building to mark the staircase. 


The following are the mottoes of the remaining 
desi in their order of merit :—‘‘ Aliquis,”’ 
“The Odd Man,” ‘‘Benihassan,” ‘‘ Grace,’’ 
‘¢ Big Ben,” ‘‘ Bobadil,” ‘‘ Mysorum Ultimus,’’ 
‘*Wacota,’’? ‘‘Bos,’’ ‘‘La Crosse,’? ‘‘Symple 
Symone,” ‘‘ Royevrus,’’ ‘‘ Sigurd the Viking ”’ 
ere’ ‘*Wyandotte,’’ ‘“‘X. Y. Z.,” ‘“* Hope- 


? 
Viking ’’ (Swansea), ‘‘ Mosquito,’’ ‘‘ Perse- 
verance,’’ ‘‘May,’’? ‘‘Parabola,” ‘‘Nero,’’ 


b 
‘*Young Architect,’’ ‘‘ Veritas Vincit,” ‘‘Sig- 
norenia,’’ ‘‘Toreador,’’ ‘‘ Wigwam,’’ ‘‘ Cigar- 
ette,’? ‘‘Tyro,” ‘‘ Lulworth,” ‘‘Me,’’ ‘ Edel- 
weiss,” ‘‘Vril,” ‘La Cigale,” ‘Jim,’ 
“Spero,” ‘‘Rex,’? ‘ Lotus,’? ‘‘ What Mero- 
gorem,” ‘* Caonabo,’’ ‘‘ Ajax,” ‘‘ Ares,” ‘‘ Kohi- 
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‘¢ Duke” 
and ‘‘ Billy” came in too late, but neither merit 
special comment; and ‘‘ Duke,” regardless of 
rules, sends in three sheets of paper of various 
sizes. 


noor,” ‘‘ Durability,” and ‘‘ Mac.”’ 


SHADOWS IN PERSPECTIVE.—VII. 


4 rays of light still come from before the 
observer, and from any point in the sky, 
where we suppose the source of light to be 
situated. In the last example we studied the 
shadows thrown by vertical or horizontal planes 
against other vertical or horizontal planes. In 
the present example (Fig. 14) we will construct 
the shad ws thrown by oblique and vertical 
planes, such as those of a chimney or dormer, 
against the sloping plane of a roof. The student 
should now be able to construct the ordinary 
shadows thrown by vertical and _ horizontal 
planes. If he has carefully followed the rules, 
and well understood the reasoning, he should find 
little difficulty in understanding the construction 
of the shadows in Fig. 14, which are most im- 
portant. 

In the last example the drawing was in parallel 
perspective. Fig. 14 is in ordinary perspective 
with the vanishing points. The drawing appears 
slightly distorted, for, in order to have at least 
one of the vanishing points within the figure, to 
explain the constructional lines, it was necessary 
to make the perspective very short. The vanish- 
ing point V1 should be much more to the left, 
and the point indicating the source of light, $1, 
should be placed at a larger distance to the left 
of point V, in order to obtain well-proportioned 
shadows. The placing of these points is, of 
course, a question of habit and good taste, and 
depends on the effect desired and the general mass 
of the architecture. The drawing is kept very 
simple in order to better explain the working. 

The vanishing point of the large roof is at V 1 
en the horizontal line, the other vanishing point 
being in the direction V3 to the right of the 
drawing. The sun, or source of light, we will 
place at S, its projection on the horizontal line 
being at S1. The vertical projection of the 
vanishing point V1 will be at V on the line 
drawn from § to the vanishing point V3. The 


reason and porition of this point V was explained 
in the last article. We will first find the shadow 
thrown by the small chimney K M against the 
descending slope of the small roof. The angle 
of this roof gives us for its aériel vanishing point 
the point V 2 on the line projecting V 1, and the 
corresponding point on the line projecting point 
S is at S2 on the line from the vanishing point 
V3 through V2. If the roof was horizontal, we 
should, as in previous examples, use the point S t 
on the horizontal plane for constructing the 
lower lines of the shadow ; but as the roof makes 
an angle with the horizontal plane, we have to 
use the point S 2 on the continuation of this plane 
for the constructional lines. It is easy to see 
that the plane S, 41, S2, containing the rays of 
light, and passing by the vertical line of the 
chimney K 4, rests on the roof plane on the line 
kk 1; kk 1 is therefore the shadow line of Kk. 
The same plane or lines from S and S1 passed 
through Oo and Mm will give us the line Oo1, 
the shadow line of Oo, and m1 the shadow point 
of point M. The shadow of the chimney is, 
therefore, contained by the lines O, 01, m1, 
Kl, kh 

Let us now find the shadows cast against the 
large roof plane. Wetakethe chimney Dd. The 
constructional method is similar to that employed 
for parallel rays in Figs. 10 and 11—that is to 
say, we find the plane dy perpendicular to the 
roof lines, and a continuation of the plane d De, 
and by means of lines from y and # to the points 
Viland §S1 meeting at z, obtain the plane dyz 
in the plane of the rays of light; the continua- 
tion of zd to d1, where it meets the light line 
from §, passing through point D, gives us dd 1, 
the shadow line of Dd. The student should 
refer back to Figs. 10 and 11, where this con- 
struction is explained. But as this process would 
be tedious, and necessitate too many construc- 
tional lines if the shadows were numerous, we 
will employ a simpler method of obtaining the 
shadow lines of vertical objects by means of one 
given point, and thus insure rapidity and correct - 
ness in putting in the shadows. The aérial 
vanishing point of the smaller roof we know to be 
at point V2 and S2 on the vertical from the 
source of light. §2 is the point from which we 
have drawn the shadow lines of the chimney KM. 
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experienced in consequence of the fouling of the 
trough from defective formation, and the failure 
of the flush tank. 

The tank here illustrated has neither air-holes 
nor small pipes, which, as was proved by the 


In a similar manner, the aérial vanishing point of 
the larger roof will be on the vertical line pro- 
jecting the second vanishing point V 3, and its 
height will depend on the angle given to the 
slope of the roof. All the upward lines of the 
roof, such asab, de, xx, ii, &c., should converge 
to a given point on the line projecting vertically 
the vanishing point V 3—that is, in the direction 
V4. This point is outside the limits of the draw- 
ing. Given the slope of the roof, if we suppose 
the roof to be continued as far as its vanishing 
point, V1, the angle of the roof at this point 
would be represented by the line V1, V4, or the 
line joing the vanishing point V 1 and the aérial 
vanishing point V4. If we produce this line 
until it meets the line S, S1 produced, we obtain 
the point X and the plane S, X, V4 containing 
the rays of light. If now we revolve this plane 
S, X, V4 about its axis SX, the line X V 4 will 
pass along the surface of the roof, and by its 
means we may determine the shadow lines of the 
vertical lines of the chimneys P, exactly as for 
shadows on the ground plane, we use the point § 1, 
situated on the ground plane, as point X is situated 
on the plane of the roof produced ; therefore, to 
obtain the shadow lines of Aa, B 4, Cc, we pass 
lines by the lower points a, 4, ¢ from the point X, 
and determine their length by means of the light 
lines from S passing through the upper points 
A, B,C. Similarly, we find d, d1 the shadow line 
of Dd: likewise ¢ 1 the shadow point of a point 
E; the line joining d1, ¢1 produced is the shadow 
line of DE. This construction is correct, for we 
obtain the same shadow as with the construction 
dyz. Point w is obtained in a similar manner, 
and w~ joined gives us the shadow of Wx. The 
shadow of the large dormer Gg is obtained by 
means of the line from X passing through the 
lower point G, and its intersection with the 
light line from S through G, giving us 7 1 as the 
shadow of G; gl, g will, of course, be the 
shadow line of Gy. The line joining 7 1 and the 
point / gives us the shadowof Gi, a portion only 
of which is thrown against the roof. 

But we will notice that the shadows of all the 
horizontal lines of the chimneys and dormers 
converge to a certain point, the lines /1, f; 
41,61; d1,e1; 91,9, &e., all converge to a point 
T on the line joining S and the vanishing point 
V 3; therefore, by means of these two points, X 
and T, we may obtain nearly all the shadow 
lines of the various objects, thus enabling us to 
put in very rapidly and with perfect correctness 
any number of shadows, and avoiding the number 
of constructional lines otherwise necessary. The 
student will find no difficulty in obtaining these 
two points if his perspective has been correctly 
drawn. The shadows thrown by parallel rays 
in Fig. 10 also follow the same rules. The 
student should refer back, and find the shadows 
of Fig. 10 by means of two similar points. 

The shadows of the eaves is easily found; 
that of P, P1 will be at 1, the intersection of 
lines from S and V through P and P 1; p2 is 
the shadow of point ». R R throws its shadow in 
the direction Ry from the point V. This shadow 
continues to the right; the portion of the shadow 
of G R which is not cast against the roof plane is 
outside the drawing and against the wall plane. 
The eaves z cast a shadow in the direction ZY 
from the point V. Arruur Vyz-Parminter. 


Or 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF 
GLASGOW. 


FE February next the municipal authorities of 

Glasgow will enter practically upon the work 
of supplying electricity to the public for lighting 
purposes, and it is proposed to light, almost 
simultaneously, some of the thoroughfares with 
the new illuminant. At present the scheme is 
restricted to the central district of the city—from 
Glasgow-cross in the east to a short distance 
beyond Charing-cross in the west, and from the 
Broomielaw in the south to Sauchiehall-street in 
the north. The corporation have acquired, asa 
site fora generating station, a square Piece of 
ground at the corner of Waterloo-street and 
Mains-street, at a corner of about £9,000. On 
this they have erected, at an additional outlay of 
nearly £12,000, a structure of three stories, with 
a frontage of 90ft. to Waterloo-street and 40ft. to 
Mains-street. The main walls are of stone, the 
division walls are of brick, and the floors of 
concrete on iron girders, while iron is employed 
for the support of the roofs. From the east end 
of this building a two-story wing goes :back a 
length of about 50ft. at right angles. In its 
basement floor are five steel tubular boilers of 


marine type, and on the floor above there are the 


storage batteries, of which there are two tiers of 


57 cells each. The smoke from the furnaces is 
carried off by a circular brick stalk 144ft. in 
height. It is intended to utilise the remaining 
portion of the site for additional boiler-sheds as 
the scheme expands. Ofthe main building, the two 
upper floors are reserved for offices, the storage of 
materials, and various minor purposes. The work- 
ing plant is erected in the basement floor, and 
will be sufficient to supply 12,000 incandescent 
lamps of eight candle-power for shop and 
domestic purposes, The Corporation have 
adopted the low-tension direct current. The 
total sum expended on the present installation 
will amount to about £60,000. It is calculated 
that the annual outlay for the electric light in 
the streets operated upon will exceed the annual 
cost of the gas light by about £500. Professor 
A. B. W. Kennedy, London, was entrusted by 
the Corporation with the planning of the whole 
installation, and the execution of the plans have 
been superintended by Mr. William Arnot, whom 
the Corporation appointed as their electrical 
engineer. Mr. John Porter, Janefield Works, 
erected the building in Waterloo-street ; Messrs. 
Latimer, Clark, Muirhead, and Oo., London, 
supply the engines, dynamos, pipes, &c. (Messrs. 
Willans and Robinson, London, constructing the 
engines as a sub-contract); Messrs. Blakey and 
Emmott, Halifax, furnish the switchboard ; and 
the accumulators come fromthe Cromp ton- Howell 
Electrical Storage Company. 


-ere eee 
TOWERS AND STEEPLES. 


uN LECTURE upon towers and steeples was 

given at the London Institution on Mon- 
day evening by Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Birmingham, who illustrated his 
address by a number of lantern photographs 
taken expressly for the occasion of the various 
buildings mentioned. The lecturer began by 
exhibiting a ground-plan of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, pointing out the difference between the two 
western towers dominating the principal approach 
to the structure and the grand central tower 
which was the glory of the fabric. He showed 
what great difficulties had to be overcome in 
erecting such an enormous mass of masonry over 
the open arches upon which, owing to the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts, it was necessary 
it should be built—difficulties which would 
account for the fall of some of these towers, for 


Sheffield Corporation trials, wherever present, 
choke up and stop the action. It is self-trapping, 
and untraps at the end of every flush, will work 
equally well with clean or dirty water, and when 
used with waste water for flushing drains requires 
no grease trap. The action is as follows :— 
There is placed below the tank a tumbler or 
tipping bucket, into which the long leg of siphon 
dips, reaching nearly to the bottom. When the 
water in the cistern rises to the bend of the 
siphon, it runs down the long leg into the 
tumbler, thus trapping the siphon and confining 
the air contained in it. As a consequence, the 
water in the cistern rises above the bend of the 
siphon in about the same proportion as in the 
tumbler. When the tank is filled, the tumbler 
also is filled to its tipping point, and it discharges 
its contents, unsealing the siphon, which is 
instantaneously charged by the head of water in 
the cistern. The tumbler remains tipped until the 
finish of flush, when the air passes up into the 
siphon, effectually unsiphoning it, thus dispensing 
with the usual leak-off holes or small siphons. 
The Sheffield trials proved that this tank could 
not be put out of order without actual destruction. 
The trough is egg-shaped, and has a straight 
back and front, which gives the flush the 
greatest scouring power. ‘The rear is set well 
back from the seat to escape fouling. As a 


SecTIGN or TRoUGH' 


the devices it had been necessary to invent to 
keep others intact after they had been finished, 
and for the fact that the central tower of West- 
minster Abbey had never been finished. The 
latter Abbey had the highest roof of any eccle- 
siastical edifice in England, and its architects 
found that it would be unsafe to continue the 
erection over the choir of the central tower, 
which it would have been necessary to carry up 
to a great height. Mr. Mitchell traced the 
gradual growth of the tower from Saxon times, 
and showed how it became more and more stately 
and beautiful during the Norman period, and on 
through the 12th and 13th centuries, until the 
spire was gradually evolved from the low 
pyramidigal roof which formed the top of the 
tower. He explained how the steeple went on 
growing in beauty and grandeur of design 
through the 14th into the id5th century, when, 
for some inexplicable reason, the spire was alto- 
gether abandoned ; but to compensate for the loss, 
the upper part of the tower was made very ornate, 
a peculiarity of the Perpendicular style. As an 
illustration, he showed a photograph of the 
tower of Magdalene, Cambridge, a most beautiful 
example, with a wondrous sky-line. 
Oe 
MERRILL’S PATENT FLUSH TANK 
AND TROUGH CLOSET. 


A hare: have been designed with the object 
of providing a thoroughly reliable automatic 


| flushing closet, without the drawbacks hitherto 


lushing line. 


7 Water level, 


result of this method of construction, a consider- 
able depth of water is retained in the trough, 
and the flush rises steadily to the top of trough, 
as shown by the dotted lines on section, effectu- 
ally scouring it. They are manufactured by the 
Water Carriage Engineering Co., Limited, 
Sheffield. 
——__? =i 0 


The friends of the Mayor of Sheffield, Alderman 
Batty Langley—whose name will recall a past race 
of architects—received from him and the Mayoress a 
Christmas card which is the result of a competition 
amongst some of the students at the Sheffield 
School of Art for prizes offered by him for the 
best designs. That selected as being the best is the 
work of Miss A. Kershaw, who is the holder of a 
£20 scholarship from the Art Department at South 
Kensington. 


Plans for a proposed new mechanics’ institute and 
technical school at Ripon have been Lp eda by 
M1. George Styan, architect, St. Helen’s Chambers, 
York, and consulting surveyor of the city of York. 
The site is in Finkle-street, adjoining the old mar- 
ket-place. The front of the building will be of 
Leeds pressed bricks, with stone dressings. On the 
left of the entrance is the library and bank-room, 
27ft. by 16ft. There is to be schoolroom 50ft. by 
30ft., and also a cookery-class kitchen and work- 
room, each 25ft. by 20ft., in the yard. On the 
first floor are the reading-room, 29ft. by 24ft. ; 
committee-room, 16ft. by 18ft. ; billiard-room (two 
tables), 30ft. by 22ft.; and two committee-rooms. 
The second floor provides bedrooms, and the base~ 
ment caretaker’s rooms, 
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RESIDENTIAL PLATS, MORPETH TERRACE, 8. W. 


Mr. Guo. Barnzs, of 4, Great Winchester-street, 
H.C., is the architect of these flats, but no 
further particulars have reached us. 


NORTH WALES TRAINING COLLEGE, BANGOR. 


In December of last year the North Wales Train- 
ing College, which has, since its establishment 
half a century ago, been located at Carnarvon, 
was partially destroyed by fire, and the Com- 
mittee of Management, which includes the 
Bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph, then took into 
consideration the desirability of not only rebuild- 
ing the college, but of its removal to Bangor, 
which city has, since its selection as the seat of 
the University College of North Wales, been 
regarded as the natural educational centre of the 
four northern counties of the Principality. Ata 
meeting held at St, Asaph early in the present year 
it was decided to erect new buildings at Bangor. 
With this object in view, the committee invited 
four architects to submit plans in competition. 
Out of these two designs were referred to a sub- 
committee to examine (with the aid of profes- 
sional advice) and report upon. Acting upon the 
recommendation of this sub-committee, the plans 
submitted by Mr. Robert Grierson, architect, 
Bangor, were unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Management, Tenders for the work 
were invited by public advertisement, to which 
eleven firms of builders responded, and at a 
meeting held last week the tender of Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, Rugby, amounting to £8,417, 
was accepted. This contract does not include 
fittings and furniture, which, together with 
boundary walls, will probably amount toa further 
sum of £2,000. ‘The site selected for the new 
buildings, and which has been generously given 
by Lord Penrhyn, immediately overlooks High- 
street, and the new buildings will form a pro- 
minent architectural feature in the general view 
of the city, as it is approached from the railway 
station. The principal entrance will be from a 
terrace, which will crown the brow of the hill 
which forms the southern side of High-street at 
this point, and along which the buildings will 
extend upwards of 200ft. The walling will be 
of local blue stone, with Cefn stone dressings. 
It is expected that the college buildings will be 
completed in time for the students and staff to 
enter into occupation between terms early in 
January, 1894. Great credit is due to the Rev. 
J. Fairchild, the Principal of the college, for his 
exertions in collecting subscriptions towards the 
new buildings, and in generally placing before 
the public the value of such an institution in 
North Wales. 


SARUM SPIRE FROM THE BISHOP’S GARDEN. THE DUBROT one, AND TILE IRON 


To-pay we give a pencil sketch of the ‘‘ Silent ~ : a é : 

finger ’’ of Salisbury Cathedral, which is almost HIS is a newinvention for saving time and 
exactly of the same height as the spire of Antwerp breakages in the transport of bricks and 
Cathedral, of which we gave a view last week. | tiles which has just been patented by Mr. 
The last mentioned iy much later in date and very | Dubrot. It is an iron frame like the annexed 
different in conception and design, though both 
are marked by extreme delicacy and refinement. 
These are essentially the characteristics of the 
spire at Salisbury, which, besides being the 
loftiest in England, is perhaps the most beauti- 
fully proportioned spire in the world. It dates 
from A.D. 1331. Norwich spire is 313ft. high, 
and Chichester is 271ft. to the finial; but Salis- 
bury measures 400ft. above the pavement, or 
30ft. above the top of St. Paul’s. Strasburg, the 
highest in the world, is 468ft. high, and the 
fiéche at Amiens measures 422ft. ; while Antwerp 
is 404ft, high. The drawing which we illustrate 
is a delicate pencil study by Mr. Charles Spooner. 


‘¢ BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: LOCAL 
BOARD OFFICES FOR A VILLAGE. 


(See description on p. 908.) 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


Tuts double-page illustration finishes our series 
of detail and other drawings representing this 
church, which has appeared in the Buinpine 
News during the past two months. The sheet 
shows the bays of the choir and apse, with a 
half-plan of the sanctuary, whereon the dotted 
lines indicate the planning and contours of the 
groining. Mr. Arthur Cawston, A.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect. 
rs 9 —_______ 


COMPETITICNS. 


Muireapy Prizz.—The council of the Society 
of Arts offer, under the terms of the Mulready 
Trust, a gold medal, or a prize of £20, for com- 
petition amongst students of the schools of art, 
at the annual National Competition held in 1893. 
The prize is offered to the student who obtains 
the highest awards in the following subjects : 
(a) A finished drawing of imperial size from the 
nude living model; (0) a set of time studies from 
the nude living model (mounted on imperial size 
mounts) ; (c) a set of studies of hands and feet 
from the living model (mounted on imperial size 
mounts) ; (¢) drawing from the life, done at the 
examination on May 11, 1893. No student will 
be eligible for the award who does not pass in the 
examination (d) in drawing from the life, and 
who does not obtain an award for (a) the finished 
drawing of imperial size from the nude living 
model. The other two subjects are optional. 
The works must be those of the previous school 
year. The drawings are to be submitted, with 
other school works, ir the usual manner to the 
Department of Science and Art, in April, 1893. 
Each competing drawing must be marked ‘‘In 
competition for the Mulready Prize,’’ in addition 
to being labelled according to the regulations of 
the Department of Science and Art. 


eg 
CHIPS. 
The London County Council have deposited in 


figure, holds many bricks and tiles, and allows 
them to be passed very rapidly if several removals 
are required. Among its advantages are the 
following :—(a) It protects the corners of the 
bricks and tiles from being chipped. (5) It is 


quickly fastened and unfastened. (¢) It closes 
into a very small compass for storage. (d) It is 
easily handled. (ce) May be had in any size. 
The patentee is Mr. Vautier, 29, Halsey-street, 
.{| London, S.W, 


the Private Bill Office a Bill for the removal of 65 
obstructions to traffic in the shape of gates and bars 
in different parts of the metropolis. 


The South Kensington Museum has recently ob- 
tained by purchase the Venetian marbles acquired 
by the late Mr, Cavendish Bentinck. These have 
been divided between the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Museums—the last two having contributed 
to the purchase by grants from their respective 
funds. Another addition to the architectural col- 
lection is the plaster cast of the doorway of the 
Cathedral of Aix, in the south of France, 


A statue of the Queen in a sitting position was 
erected last week opposite the Horse Guards, in the 
vacant space where Carrington House once stood, 
next to the Chapel Royal. The statue is only tem- 
porarily placed there, as it is to be sent to Hong- 
kong as a Jubilee monument of her Majesty, It 
has been executed by Sigaor Raggi. 


The Schoo! Board for Carlisle have instructed Mr, 
T. Taylor Scott, of that city, to prepare pians for a 
school, in two departments, to be built in Ashley- 
street. 


A workmsn’s supper to commemorate the success- 
ful raising of the topmost stone of the new church, 
now in course of erection at Budleigh Salterton, 
took placa at the Rolle Hotel, in that town, on 
Wednesday week, and was attended by some 40 of 
the men engaged on the works, under Messrs. Lus- 
combe and Sons, of Exeter, the contractors. 


The old and well-known firm of Messrs. Measures 
Bros. and Co., of 57, Southwark-street, was regis- 
tered on the 19th inst. as a limited company under 
the title of ‘‘ Measures Bros., Limited.”” We may 
successfully predict a well-deserved continuance for 
the new company of the confidence and success the 
old firm has so long and so justly enjoyed. 


At Rusthall, near Tunbridge Wells, a public 
inquiry was held on Friday by Major-General C. 
Phipps Carey, C.H., one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, respecting the applica- 
tion of the Rusthall rural sanitary authority for 
sanction to borrow £800 for works of private straet 
improvement, and £700 for sewerage and surface 
water drainage for Speldhurst. Mr. W. Oakley, 
surveyor to the authority, explained the plans and 
sections. 


Mr, John Hatchinson, R.S.A., has just com- 
pleted in the clay the statue of the Regent Moray, 
which is to adorn one of the niches in front of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh. The figure is 6ft. Gin. in height. The 
Good Regent, attired in doublet and hose, wears on 
his head a soft velvet cap. His right hand grasps 
a State paper, while his left is at his waist-belt. 
The head, studied from the Holyrood portrait, 
shows the Regent in the flower of manhood, with 
moustache and pointed board. The figure, which 
will be carved in red stone, is the gift of the Horl of 
Moray. 
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would condescend to do his best; but is not he OBITUARY. 

almost too grand? When he built a house for} we, regret to announce the decease of Mr. 
poor X. Y. Z.’s, he went down only once for! John Gibson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B,A., which occurred 
half an hour to look at it. There is his favourite early on Friday morning at his residence in 
pupil, Mr. Octagon, to be sure, just setting up| Great Queen-atreet, Westminster. Mr. Gibson, 
for himself, but it seems rather rash to become} [ho was in his seventy-sixth year, had been in 
the subject of his maiden effort ; but then, again, failing health for some time, anil abeth wan 
he weuld take such pains.” In the course of the | caused directly by severe bronchitis and pleurisy. 
progress of the works, “‘if you are domiciled | tp) 1836, when Sir Charles Barry was alaied as 
close at hand you bring over all the friends who | aychitect for the new Houses of Parliament, Mr. 
will sacrifice themselves, and delight to pioneer | 7,47 Gibson was his only pupil, having autered 
them over rickety planks and through swamps | Barry’s office in the previous year, and he accom- 
of mud, and induce them to mount a tottering | panied his employer to exhibit the plans and the 
ladder to obtain a clear idea of the exact elevation | jiodel to Kin g¢ William LV. and Queen Adelaide. 
of the kitchen chimney.”” In questions of taste, | 4 troy serving a three years’ term of pupilage 
“the architect is serenely complacent. You] Gipson remained with him for six years, anit 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N° further information is forthcoming with 
regard to the proposed competition for a 
London board school. Presumably, the Board 
are preparing a set of conditions for architects. 
The action of the Board has been freely con- 
demned, and one certainly feels that the chief 
idea of the competition from the point of view 
of the promoters is the gaining of new ideas at 
a small outlay for premiums. In which case it 
will be as well if the premiums proposed are of 
liberal amounts, and at least as much as those 
suggested by General Moberley, viz., £150, 
£100, and £50. I hope that the School Board 
will soon issue particulars for this competition, 
as its course and result will be interesting to 


offer a timid suggestion, which you flatter 


watch. 


An excellent thing will be the proposed Work- 
man’s Exhibition, to be held at the Agricultural 
Hall in June and July next year. Anything 
that will encourage workmen to take an interest 
in their work is good. An exhibition of the 
nature proposed should not fail to do some little 
to forward this end. I trust that the building 
trades will be largely represented. 


In writing of the County Council as concerned 
with the question of open spaces in London, I 
was not aware of the extent and scope of the Bill 
that the Council has deposited in the Private 
Bill office of the House of Commons. This 
measure is devoted solely to the question of open 
spaces, and is divided into eight parts. In 
Part II. it is proposed to vest absolutely in the 
Council the fee simple of Hackney Marshes, to 
which end it is in contemplation to compensate 
commoners and others possessing beneficial rights 
in these marshes, at an estimated cost of £75,000. 
In Part III. the Council propose to acquire the 
management of, and to maintain, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields. Part IV. is of an eminently progressive 
character. It proposes to manage and maintain 
the Albert Palace for the use and recreation of 
the people. In Part V. the architect becomes 
interested, dealing, as this section does, with a 


yourself really is well thought out. He is ‘afraid 
he doesn’t see it,’ and smiles leniently, but with 
After all, the troubles a 
housebuilder goes through, we are relieved to hear 
that you ‘‘end by becoming very fond of your 
house, in spite of all its faults and shortcomings.” 


a covert contempt.’’ 


Harlow Church, Essex, to which I referred 
last week as about to be rebuilt so far as concerns 
the nave and tower, is, I suppose, one of those 
typical churches of the North-west Essex district 
with a massive square tower surmounted bya 
sharp spike of a spire rising abruptly from the 
square parapets, with a base much smaller than 
the top of the tower, the full blunt square form- 
ing a quaint and pleasing contrast to the spiny 
sharpness of the spire. 
journey to Cambridge, I passed Harlow, but did 
not awaken to the fact soon enough to notice the 
church (if visible), and when I returned in the 
evening it was dark. 
charming old place is Newport, close by! 
curious old whitewashed cottages, with thatched 
and tiled roofs and elaborate cut-brick chimneys, 
are well seen from the railway. One house is, I 
believe, reputed to have been occupied by Nell 


On Friday, having 


By the way, what a 


In passing through Oxford on my way to 


assisted him in preparing the details for the 
Houses of Parliament, as well as in the designs 
for University College at Oxford, Trentham 
Hall, Harewood House, near Leeds; Duncombe 
Park, and the Board of Trade Buildings, White- 
hall. Beginning practice in 1844, Mr. Gibson 
entered at once on a successful career. Among 
his chief works were Boddedwyddan Church, 
St. Asaph, erectedin 1860 for the Dowager Lady 
Willoughby de Broke; the National Bank of 
Scotland at Glasgow; Imperial Office, Thread 
needle-street; Romanesque Chapel in Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury; the mansions of Compton 
Verney, Wroxton Abbey, Charlecote Park, and 
Guy’s Cliffe, all in Warwickshire; and many 
large houses in Lancashire. His chief work has 


been as architect to the National Provincial - 


Banking Company, for whom he built their head 
office at the corner of Threadneedle-street and 
Bishopsgate, and most of its branch buildings. 
He also designed Child’s Bank in Fleet-street, 
the §.P.C.K. premises in Northumberland. 
avenue (the first building erected in that 
thoroughfare), the Stock Exchange at Glasgow, 
and Todmorden Town Hall, Most of his works 
are of a Classic or Italian Renaissance type, and 
are characterised by a careful study of propor- 
tions and great refinementin detail. Mr. Gibson 
joined the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1849 as an Associate, became a Fellow in 1853, 


Shropshire the other duy, I noticed the scaffold- 
ing around St. Mary’s tower. When Mr. Jack- 
son has completed the work of restoring the 
tower, and the scaffolding can be cleared away 
again, the general Oxford skyline will be im- 
proved. 


proposal to acquire, for the purposes of preserving 
‘fas an object of interest,’’ the ancient York 
Water-gate, the familiar object at the bottom of 
Buckingham-street, Strand. Power also is sought 
to acquire some vacant ground adjoining—said 
to have been formerly part of the terrace walk 
leading to the gate—at a cost of £1,000. In 
Part VI. powers are sought to enable the Council 
to acquire so much of Hilly Fields, Brockley, as 
will secure not less than 41 acres of land as an 
open space for public recreation. The first part 
of the Bill and the remaining sections deal with 
preliminary matters of form, the making of an 
additional entrance to Brockwell Park at a cost 
of £500, and various clauses necessary to carry 
out the powers mentioned. 


successively served as a Member of Council and 
Vice-President, and in 1890 was the recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal. Mr. Gibson was one of - 
the eight architects who were requested to send 
in designs for the New Law Courts; but, after 
fuil consideration, he declinedeon the ground of ~ 
insufficient space being offered for the accommo- 
dation required. We gave a portrait of Mr. 
Gibson in the Burtpine News for July 18, 1890. 


Mr. W. T. Roden, the portrait painter and 
one of the founders of the old Birmingham Art 
Gallery and of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, which has its headquarters at Birming- 
ham, died in that city on Christmas Day, at the 
advanced age of seventy-five. 


Mr. James Greenslade, builder, of Stroud, a 
member of the local board of health, was one of 
a party who were shooting rabbits on Monday on 
afarm at Haresfield, near Stroud. They were 
about to discontinue their sport at dusk when one 
of the party threw a dead rabbit over a hedge 
with the intention that the deceased should catch 
it. The rabbit lodged on the top of a hedge, 
and Mr. Greenslade was trying to reach it with 
the stock of his gun when a twig pulled the 
trigger, and the contents of one barrel entered 
his side. He died the following day in Stroud 
Hospital. 


Wren’s Westminster towers have again come 
forward. Iam inclined to agree generally with 
“C.F. M.” The absurd mania—now, I trust, 
dying out—for restoring back to certain dates, 
is certainly falsifying history to no insignificant 
extent. There is just one other side, however, 
on the question of the conduct of Wrenin 
putting on quasi-Gothic towers to the old 15th 
century stumps. As a whole front the effect is 
doubtless unpleasing to most architects. It is 
quite likely that Sir Christopher thought he had 
accomplished some very excellent Gothic work 
indeed when he had added these towers ; but we 
now see there is not an atom of Gothic spirit in 
this design. Completing a tower is not like add- 
ing anaisle. If unfinished towers are never to be 
completed, we should have been without some of 
the finest Continental examples, which, begun in 
the Middle Ages, have, comparatively speaking, 
been only recently completed. 


Hackney Marshes are to me a memory of 
gloomy, fog-laden levels, most remarkable as 
being a free northern outlet for the smoke of 
Stratford factories ; but there are doubtless some 
clear, sunny days even in this generally cheerless 
suburb of London. They may, therefore, prove 
worth acquisition, although the sum of £75,000 
Seems vastly too much to expend on so unlovely 
aspot. Astothe York Water Gate, it is to be 
hoped that no ill-advised scheme of restoration is 
in the mind of the Council. Some time has 
elapsed since I last passed this pleasing old relic ; 
but it is now, doubtless, as it ever was, sturdy in 
appearance and sound in condition. Once there 
was talk about the condition of the keystone of 
the central arch, but this was probably looked to 
long ago. Allthe Council will need to do will 
be to repairand remedy any signs of structural 
dilapidation. There is yet a lot of wear in this 
chubby piece of Renaissance architecture. 


Your article and ‘‘Olerk of Works’” letter 
open a subject of discussion always of interest to 
architects. There is room for considerable 
individuality in the matter of a choice of scale; 
but as workmen and foremen get accustomed to 
certain scales, it would seem best that there 
shouldbe some understood, if unwritten, agree- 
ment among architects on tkis point. One- 
eighth, one-half, and full-size are the most useful 
for ordinary work. From the builders’ point of 
view a quarter-inch to the foot is a desirable 
scale for the general plans; but in a busy 
architect’s office one-eighth inch to the foot is 
the only practical scale. Certain works - may 
demand a larger scale, both for general plans and 
details. A small work requiring special attention 
will necessitate quarter-inch and one-inch re. 
spectively. Fads in this way should be avoided. 
We have had three eighths recommended ; but 
then, if I remember rightly, the gentleman who 
so advised us also suggested the preparation of 
the details before the general plans. Certainly 
the details should be prepared in the head at an 
early stage of proceedings ; but, as made, this 
was one of the most curious recommendations 
ever put before architects. Gorn, 


=== ¢ 


Messrs. Reed, Blight, and Co., Limited, con- 
tractors, have removed their head offices from Sut- 
ton Harbour, Plymouth, to Albany Buildings, 47, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., where all com- 
munications should be now addressed, 


John M‘Carron, mason, Dancan-street, Glasgow, 
has been awarded £35 and legal expenses by Sheriff 
Erskine Murray, in an action against David Short 
and Son, builders, 68, Bath-street, Glasgow, for 
injaries sustained by a fall of the jib of a crane at 
Lambhill on Aug. 4 last. 


The tower of Kingston Church, near Taunton, 
one of the most beautiful in the county of Somer- 
set, has just been restored. The work was intrusted 
to Messrs. Vickery and Poole, of Milverton, the 
architect being Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, of 
Taunton. The rough-cast which covered the upper 
portion has been removed. The whole of the stone- 
work has been pointed, and the parapet tracery 
has been strengthened by removing the iron 
stanchions and replacing them with copper ones. 
Lightning conductors have been placed on the 
sor gp and the weathercock has been reset and 
| regilt. x 


Readers may have noticed an amusing Globe 
*‘turnover’’ a faw evenings before Christmas, 
entitled ‘‘On Building a House’ I should 
think that a more complete heading would have 
had, further:—‘‘By One who never Built a 
House, but Writes from his Imagination.”’ 
Nevertheless, there was much to tickle the 
architect’s fancy in the article. As to the ques- 
tion of architect, ‘shall it be the well-known 
Mr. Oriel, of Mediaval propensities, or Sir Inigo 
Gargoyle, whose red-brick and timber construc- 
tions recall the ‘times of Great Elizabeth,’ or 
‘days of good Queen Anna’?’’ And further, 
‘fas to the architect, one would be quite as safe 
with such and such a famous person, provided he 
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(All Trade Discounts have been taken off, and 


Profit added.) 
IRONMONGER, &c. (continued). 
Hoists, Messrs. SmitH AND STEVENS. 


High-presture lift to raise 6ewt. 50ft. high, £ 3s. d. 


fixed in London, ie Ay “fg per 


Hydraulic rack lift with Patent duplicate 


safety gear to raise 4cwt. (ft. high .. 119 0 0 
Extra travel per foot run 10 
Ditto to raise 50wt. .......c0.cesesesesesece cos 0 0 
Extra travel ae foot run .....0... 5 0 
Ditto to raise 6cwt. . Setasecaisteestes 00 
Extra travel per foot run . coheccurcssna Lea ta 
Ditto to raise Scewt. . Sorasesvatigacesees 160, 0.0 
Extra tiavel per ‘foot run, ica: L100 
Ditto to raise 10cwt. oc... cccsceesesese 200 6 O 
tra travel per foot run. 112 6 
Trolley for lift, to carry 1¢cwt. 715 0 
Ditto box body, with hatch, and floored with 
BREOUITOM rests) ae. sccscod eerie ee ko ee 0 5 0 
Hospital lift, to raise sewt. ‘40ft., fixed in 
London shAvans as utpssnansisissshadesseares. Ola 0. © 
Ditto to raise écwt. ...... sescvess Souctestver 77 00 
Per foof extra fixed .....:6c.c.000ss0s00 Bs. ‘9d. to 6s. 6d. 
Hand warehouse lifts, to raise 1Jcwt. 30ft., 
fixed in Tondon i aotc.ck Rrvives ees 29 0 0 
Berfootvextra xed | Giecsedsccccu. tea 0.5 0 
Overhead gearing and balance- weight only... 810 0 
Ditto to raise 2ewt. 30ft............, ReaeenadsT ieeeseans 386 0 0 
Per foot extra fixed... Oo 5 6 
Overhead gearing, &c., only... sade 10 0 0 
Ditto to raise 8ewt. .......00.06.. 4010 0 
Per foot extra fixed... 059 
Overhead gearing, &c., only... 120. 0 
Ditto to raise 4ewt. 40ft:.. . 49 00 
Per foot extra fixed... 059 
Overhead gearing, &c., only... “5 sscrouseapiovs - 145-0" 0 
Ditto to raise 5ewt. . 52 0 0 
Per foot extra fixed... 060 
Overhead gearing, &c., only 16 0 0 
Ditto to raise 6ewt. ..... > aera rer 55 10 0 
Per foot extra fixed...., Q 653 
Overhead gearing, &c., only... It 07.0 
Ditto to raise 8cWt..:.....ccccsrssseesees 60 10 0 
er foot extra fixed........ oe 06 6 
Overhead gearing, &c., guy 18 0 0 
itto to raise 1¢cwt. 6610 0 
Per foot extra fixed 0 6 6 
‘Overhead gearing, &c., only. 19 0 0 
Hand dinner lifts, with screw or lever breaks, 
to raise 301b. 13ft., fixed in London ... 18 0 0 
CSS GA 6 0 0 
Ditto to raise seit. 14ft. aes seeiets 2 201200 
Gearing only ne 619 0 
Ditto to raise é galb. paul secliesias sve F 22:15 0 
Gearing only ..... sssssssssese Sesesesvsceversccenn TF O O 
Ditto to raise Tou: seeeseseesceseesseessscrssereee 2410 0 
Gearing only cenmeS) OF. 0 
Additional eight per “foot aeatereenecteat “By 
Ditto, including fixing ....0..0405, 06... ceca. 0 Ba.0) 
Screw brake 4 per cent. extra, 
Hand dinner lifts, double, to raise peels biprbe 
fixed complete ............, crevaeepone 0 40 
ice of gearing only . sepswarantsaiesy chtereers sO 10).0 
Ditto to raise 56lb. .........0505 Recast seer ssemees OO 
Price of gearing only .. m 615 0 
Ditto to raise 8i1b. 22ft. ......0 Seitvasssecrebs bie teeD LO 0 
Price of gearing only .,, Sat ne Be O 
Ditto to raise lewt............. eaassvdbeams olive screcese 39 0 0 
Price of gearing only ,, useverss 810 0 
Lightning lifts to travel 12ft,, ae 60ft. 
to 70ft. in a few eevenae, fixed com- 
DISCO ie ccdes cskitees S008 evenevene pficanseananaer so 1310 0 
Extra for break 0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
Additional Gavel: fixed complete 046 
Letter lift to travel 12ft., peed in noni: 1617 6 
*Ditto double cage and fixe ve 12 56 0 
Extra travel per foot .. G 2) 0 


(* This latter is a lower-pr iced lift. 


* All rights reseryed by the Author. 


SQUATO ING coca cessersccicetponerersacsesvvisvee B40 0 
Ditto ditto to raise Sewt. 255 2 0 
Ditto ditto to raise 10ewt. ...... - 270 -0.0 
Extra per £006"... cccsccccesceses om £1 6s. to £1 1s. 
Lo w-pressure to raise Sewt. 57ft. high 35 2. he 
square inch . ieoesey GLO O! 10 
Extra travel per ‘foot 3 run ........ 116 0 
Ditto to raise 6ewt. . ardatboarie decrbspens 325 0 0 
Extra travel per foot run Rees 200 
PMGVOAO FATES TO What oS eucct Meee sacs cclctnee e cieces 340 0 0 
Extra travel per ‘foot 1 run . 2220 
Ditto to raise Sewt. seauteeresOse 3855 0 0 
xtra travel per ‘foot run 240 
Ditto to raise 10cwWt. ....ccccccccees OC O.O) 
Extra travel per foot run .. ......, aces 2 ies OM) 
High-pressure Reliance lifts for = 5 AR 
600lb. to 800lb. per square inch, to 
raise 4ewt. 5 ft , tixed in ponden celsertel 02 0e8 0) 
: Extra travel per foot TUN tesveceertessecepiene | 0) 1606 
Ditto to raise 5cwt.. 122 10 0 
Exira travel per foot run The pate) 
Ditto to raise 6ewt. . 132 0 0 
Extra travel per foot run. apicaheerenarcuerees 2 0 
SOMUO CO PAINE! COME Sogn cs coceckes oc iccssecevussesseecetace 152 0 0 
Extra travel per foot run ... fs epee Let Si Bz 
PIeUGO PO MATRO OO Wham se <<,cccchcccercee crotocce 170 0 0 
Extra travel per foot run ...., ssosaxcecckidas's 1 60 
Ditto to raise 15ewt. ............ vesresescressereceenee, 19) O 0 
Extra travel per foot run . malvwicassameee aero) sO) 
Ditto to raise 2Cowt. .......0...8 Paevedardedardeacretets 210 0 0 
xtra travel per foot YUN Genceses 113 0 
Dxbbo Co AIS SCOWE. seals. <asoc ued coesesscveseYaoecoses 250 0 0 
Extra travel per foot PUT veteccetanassesee a et Ve) 
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Cellar or platform hoist fom coe tee to £ 3s. 
raise 5cwt. 10ft. ..... ow» 26 0 
Add for 10ft. higher “s ns 16 
Ditto to raise 1Cewt. ....., 29 10 
Add for 10ft. 3 15 
Ditto to raise 2Cewt. 42 10 
Add for 1¢ft. 3 15 
Inclined cel 'arlift withladder tozaiseSewt. tote. 25 10 
Ditto to raise 1Cowt. ...,...eccseees «33 10 
Ditto to raise ZDCWE. waeserrcorersosrerccseeeersscrsree 42 10 
(No excavation is included. He 
Warehouse cranes gear to raise 1Cewt. with 
DEP TAOLUS ester onsssereces oh cd) 0 
Ditto ditto 4ft. ditto 8 0 
Ditto ditto 5ft. ditto 910 
Ditto ditto G6ft. ditto 11 0 
@rab foriditto sce scams canna A 219 
Chainsper! foot, G=16) tema cceieestesrseiean (0) 00 
Ditto to raise 1 ton, sft. radius ..... ae LONLO 
Ditto ditto 4ft. ditto 10 0 
Ditto ditto 5ft. ditto 11°10 
Ditto ditto 6ft. ditto 13 0 
Crab for ditto ...... 4 0 
Chain for ditto, 7-16, per foot... 0 0 
Ditto to raise 2 tons, 3ft. raditis.. ies... 10 0 
Ditto ditto 4ft: ditto cc jaee 12 0 
Ditto ditto Bt. GittO.— Gi vecsevctscsnncs 14 0 
Ditto ditto Gitx (ditto. ee 16 0 
Crab: for dittomne tere men eee Uf ancl 
Chain for ditto, 9-16, per fo0t ............. nO aL 
RounseveLw’s Lirts— 
Box 12 by 12 by 18 for deen ecdacey HKCU estes ONO) 
Ditto for two floors... Gopetconsesrcn tut iss 
Box 15 by 15 by 21 for oe floored c.g 9 15 
Ditto for two MOOS $....%....0cccteesscceccsceee OD aes 
Ditto 14 by 12 by 18 double serving lift, to 
carry 25lb. one epee pest 
Ditto two floors.., 
Ditto 16 by 14 by 21 
Ditto two floors 
Ditto 16 by 14 by 21 to carry abe soo one fooe 
itto two fioors ..... fener 
Ditto 20 by 18 by 26 for one fioor | 5 see, BPAY 
DDUGEO COMO NOOLS errs s cercccds cos cunelctecevscevesace 
Ditto 24 by 21 by 30 .. 
Ditto two floors... 


Ordinary dinner lifts to carry dewt.. ‘one “floor 
high, boxes 18 by 16 by 22, fixed in 


London ........ BehaaeGoRnMaeeascares choses aesael 16 0 
Ditto two floors. .....10-.. ssseeeveees pesca « 18 90 
Ditto 21 by 18 by 24 for one floor....... Bacescarttte? 16 15 
Ditto two floors ......-- ws... Breoscaverrese 18 15 
Ditto 24 by 20 by 30 for one floor U5 
Ditto two fioors 
Ditto 24 by 20 by 30 to oar lows: one floor 
high ’,3. cvscesatvs 0 
Ditto two floors 0 
Ditto 28 by 34 by 34 for one ae ty) 
Ditto two floors... SScrnpeccocacee, ee 1) 
Ditto 34 by 28 by 38 for one floor .. soon Pi) 5 
Ditto CWOpOOMse, cseets rea ccsesetesceveencsacs 22 10 
Add 10 per cent, for patent safety gear. 
Warehouse lifts for loads up to “bewt » cage 
3ft. Oin. by 2ft..4in. by 4ft. Oin. ee one 
floor, flxed complete .. 503 31 15 
Gixtra fOr Cach fOOr! ssseciocececsesvccsce-ovese 2 5 
Ditto 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. 10in. Py 4ft. 6in. ye one 
HOOT Prarearcess: coos eaeeeansene coceran ey a 
Extra for each floor............ sce eee 2 5 
Ditto 4ft. Oin. by 3ft. 4in. by 5ft. Oin. for one 
HOOT Geo ces veseeteacees eekea a 86 0 
Extra for each floor ....,......... 2 10 
Ditto for loads up to 1Cewt., “cage 4ft. y 
8ft. 4in. by 5ft. 0in., fixed comple‘ @... 4110 
Extra for each Hor “ssecsessyscccasis. ceveosens 0 
Ditto 5ft. Oin. by 4ft. 3in. ae phe oe for « one 
floor .. 47 0 
Extra for each floor...... 3 0 
Ditto 6ft. Oin. by 5ft. Cin. by 6ft. Oin. for one 
HOON ey artes oi rctess co Saesenes seeesetistanrcneds avers 54 0 
EEXtTa FOr ERCHMLOOL! weiss save) <oostenessassavystoocee sss Eras 
Add 10 per cent. for safety gear. 
Basement lifts vertical to raise 5cewt. te: cy 
fixed platform 3ft. Oin. by 2ft. Gin. 2380 
Ditto with platform 4ft. (in. by 3ft. 3in. ........ 25 10 
Ditto with ditto same size, but to raise 1Cewt. 27 10 
Ditto with platform 4ft. 6in. by 3ft 6in.... ... 29 0 


Ditto for incline to raise 5cwt. 10ft., platform 
3ft. Oin. by 2ft. 6in., fixed complete in 


POA ONE rs trecapeeseeshianecdconsenie cae O505-004 23 15 

Ditto with platform 4ft. Qin. by 3ft. gin. ...... 26 5 
Ditto platform 4ft, Qin. by 3ft. 3in., to raise 

10cwt. 10ft.... " 27 0 

Ditto platform 4ft. éin. “by Bits CHR voc concsccs 29 5 
(These prices include chain, crab winch, steps, 

platform, lever, and brake.) 

Bailey's self-sustaining dinner lifts to raise 

28lb. URED EM nseneteesycrovsavart desisesseiveec essen 16 0 

Ditto to raise 42lb. . coer ntidonnnecDLoUSen ee SosSaD W 5 

Extra per foot higher = 0 4 

Ditto to raise 56Ib. ..,........ Messen 19 10 

Gearing only .. maeaae 6 0 

Extra per foot higher aacesabeessapena\ernabesee 0 4 

Ditto to raise 84lb. ......... 22 0 

Gearing only. Bee 7 0 

Extra per foot hig 0 4 

Ditto to raise 112Ib. 23 10 

Gearing only .. eacisssiotecsresicoswes Sie O) 

Extra per foot higher... pesliohvtcesths ecsvecessiman Ou 4: 
Thomas and Sons’ dinner lifts to raise asl. 
20ft., unfixed (fixing 10 per cent. to 
20 per cent., according to position and 

GIBCRCO) Siesc tunis sdeseac saetsacarsireeaseeet 13 0 

Ditto without guides, ea 12 0 

Ditto to raise 56lD. ..........0... 13 10 

Ditto without guides ............:.ccc0ee 12 10 

Ditto to raise 841b. 20ft. ...cescsseecrseeseeeees 15 10 

Ditto without guides, .....sserccsesscsvesseecs 14 10 

Extra per foot Higher............scessecseescens (0 

Ditto) Fo False Lew. !2OLE veiscoavecscouseasevoneveve yes 19 10 

Ditto without guides ...........csseseesereerens 18 10 

Extra per foot bigher..........ssseccsvee soars ue (OZ 

Dit6o. tO TAIBe'ZCWE. “2OLTS \vasesacesecscueaneseoesases ec LesO) 

Ditto without guides .........cccsseceeeee coves 29” 0 

Extra per foot higher .........csescesveeveee 0 38 


cae aes 


ooooocoooooomnoooeoo 
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Thomas at Sons’ dinner lifts to raise ight £ 
t., 


Luggage and coal lifts to raise 1dewt. 20ft. 
high, unfixed (the same percentage to 


be added for fixing as above) ........... . 24 

Ditto without guides~........c.c:ccccssssreees 22 
Extra per foot higher.............s:sscssseeeee 0 

DSCCO LO AINS/ 2OWbserncsee sy erenencsereaven ace 27 
Ditto without guides 25 
Extra per foot higher .,........:00c0es ssssss 0 

Ditto to raise 4cwt... Res 30 
Ditto without guides. Bectetensesce on et 
Extra per foot higher.,.........00sesovcssssssee 0 

Ditto to raise 6ewt. ......-.e.cccessocsseees eapesests 36 
Ditto without guides .........,..00006 34 
Extra per foot higher.............08.. ee MD) 

Ditto to raise Scw.......  sescossercsorsrssees » 40 
Ditto without ‘guides ihe 38 
Extra per foot higher... 0 

Ditto to raise 10ewt. 25ft... 45 
Ditto without guides 43 


Extra per foot ‘higher MMaweaceeost te ill oang 
(No prices include casing or inclosure.) 


Single warehouse lifts to raise 2cwt. 20ft., un- 
fised (add 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 


SOVEA SING) eee seer ocecciset sees Dhanenanen canes 28 

Ditto without guides .....,.......0506 see 3) 
Estra height per f00t ........cccssercessecscees 0 

Ditto to raise 4cwt. 20ft. each ........... mee ciaeectine 32 
Ditto without guides fey MEd 

0 


Extra height per foot..........00.0.08 
Ditto to raise 50wt. 20fb. ....2....cersccroveoes 
Ditto without guides 
Extra height per foot 
Ditto to raise Scwt. 20ft. 
Ditto without guides 
Extra height per foot 
Ditto to raise 10cwt. 25ft....... 
Ditto without guides 
Extra height per foot 
Ditto to raise 12cwt. 30ft. ............4 
Ditto without guides ..... Siusteve acseetien cent 
Extra height per foot 


(None of these extra heights include fixing; add 
2) per cent. for it.) 


Double warehouse lifts, to raise he pot D 


unfixed . 33 

Ditto without guides . 81 

Extra height per foot . 0 

Ditto to raise 4cwb.. Pee resctrenesetce 36 

Ditto without guides See seeeeatens 33 

Extra height per foot... 0 

Ditto to raise 5cwb. . : . 389 

Ditto without guides ., tule 36 

Extra height per foot... 0 

Ditto to raise 6ewt. 44 

Ditto without ‘guides .. pan conooscroromapsen £4E 

Extra height per foot..... sonscwsceohees Horeca 1!) 

Ditto to raise 8ewt. iscaen scosseseeeobavicte reverie 4o 

Ditto without “guides ne6 Zacher 45 

Extra height per foot... masess soa O 

Ditto to raise 10cCWt. .........sseccsssessens macacceceese 55 

Ditto without guides ............ sssccsssseseve 52 

Extra height per foot .. SAUCE LIPCACA IEICE ky 
Furniture lifts to raise 4dewt. 20ft. eye 

AINfixEG, CRC serscscccsestetscesoscerteneies . 35 

Ditto without BUldes yo ceases 33 

Extra height per foot... 0 

Ditto to raise 5ewt. ........... 40 

Ditto without guides . 36 

Pxtra heizht: per LOOtis-n..,ccrcvsrrvctvevsceess 0 

Ditto to raise 6cwt. 25ft. . 5b 

Ditto without guides ......sc0.ccsorcsrsccrcrone Ol 

Extra heignt per f00t...........0:0008 averosshenmn O 

Ditto to raise Tcwt. SOLG. ..ccecccessersesssees eseseses 63 

Ditto without guides ............. spaoceeboc | (ke! 

Extra height per foot........... Sienamaasceiens 0 

Ditto to raise Scwt. 30fb. .....0.0.000, ee ert (i, 


Ditto without guides ..,.. ; 
Extra height per-f00b... ses:scesssssses;cosscasn nO 


Carriage lifts to raise 2Ccws. 25ft. high mnaee 70 
Ditto without ULC ecceecteracsecstee we 64 
Extra height per foot.. 500 MA 0 

Ditto to raise 3¢ewt. 25ft. ........ Risade Maferem SO 
Ditto without guides ............ sue 70 
Extra height per foot...... coon (i) 

Ditto to raise 40ewt, 25ft. . SOuENC ease oO 
Ditto without guides .. foagpong.aa .. 80 
Extra height per foot... =n0 

Ditto to raise 50cwt. 25ft.... . 100 
Ditto without guides 90 
Extra height per foot.. efacceerectneives 0 

Add the same rate for fixing as Betaee in- 

cluding the extra height, if any, 

Invalid lifts to raise 2ewt. 20ft, high, berang 

each . Bealecarces ‘oe oD 

Ditto without guides Bisssccskedes 80 
Extra height per £006 ......sssse0.see.ereevee 0 

Ditto to. raise SCwt ZOLG. cos; s:cvnceicesbeosescessoerds 36 
* Ditto without guides .....,........ 34 
Extra height per foot . 0 

Ditto to raise 4ewt. 20ft. ... 42 
Ditto without guides 40 
Extra height per £006 ....coscecssseersssosseeene 0 
ADUGCO! DEG oi, akagcesscceeses tes Tiresiieressincesba tes SLO. 
Ditto without guides .....ccsccscsseeescereoeres 48 

Infirmary and hospital lifts to raise ee 33 fe 

high and unfixed ............ 65 
Ditto Without Zuides weiccerccsesceees ances OO 
Extra height per foot...... 0 

Ditto to raise 7ewt. 30ft..... tora 78 
Ditto without guides ...... 72 
Extra height per foot...... 0 

Ditto to raise 8cWE. .........:s0:0000 irenien cals ¢acoue oy 
Ditto, Withowb PWIGEs! 2... ses covacyecy sesoovarenen LO 
Extra height per foot . veronese 


Fixing 16 per cent. to 25 per cent. extra, 
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Cage and platform elayators to raise 3cwt. 20ft. £ s. d. 

TUTE UINEK CAL con upnacnnorercasenateapadscrumessm ae 0 aU 
Ditto to raise ~“ GCwWhs ..cccescosesserce: ssness see 0 0 
Ditto ditto 10cwt. ... ea 0 0 
Ditto ditto licwt. . 0 0 
Ditto ditto 2Ccwt. 0 0 
Ths” ditta™ BiG WES ec <sicieses cert eetatr ah enters 00 
Ditto  dittovl MovptesLi..u2 at, dsnete's tay ccdheeeaeee AGO Ue 0 
Passenger lifts and elevators to seat and carry 

2 persons (dest) 40ft high, unfised......110 0 0 
Ditto to carry 3 PeErSONs aicssccocercorsecscsoeeesseee 120 0 O 
Ditto ditto 4 ditto 140 0 0 
Dntto.: atte "6 Gittow | ca.s-c uae saaesacese, SOUL 0. 'O 
EEE AUECOT TG ICEO™ ces seeay-t-seteascacnteieoses 16) 0 0 
TEES GiGtO P"'S: GINO © cae s.cre ares: beaemendiacaeel cya ORO 
Ditto, GittO 10 Gitto sci cevess ssssrsecievseratecee 200, 0 0 
Without. guides, Tees °o...:.50csrreescaaseetepiatversncespueed oy 0) 0 
Fixing, 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
Extra height per foot, about ..... 011 0 


No casings or inclosures included in the above 

prices. 
Area gratings, plain and heavy, and inclusive 
of patterns and in quantities, percwt. 010 6 


SMITH AND FOUNDER, 


{It is most essential to obtain prices for all 
ironwork when there is any quantity; 
where the patterns are plain they are often 
in stock, and are then included in price 
quoted. The price should be “‘ delivered on 


site.’’] 
Balcony panels and light gratings ... per cwt. 12s to 15s 
Cantilevers, plain and heavy ........ese00 ditto 012 0 
Ditto moulded ditto ............. ditto 0138 0 
Ditto light and ornamental........ . ditto 016 0 
Chimney bars and bearing bars ............ ditto 012 0 
12in. coal plates with iron hooks ...,..... each 0 1 6 
14in, ditto ditto ittOsceseascncnuses ditto O19 
Columns, plain caps, and bases, &c., 
solid, exclusive of patterns, and fixed 
in place on ground floor ..........ss00008 . ditto 0 7 6 
Ditto with bracket cast On .......cccseere ditto 0 8 0 
Ditto hollow lin. metal plain............... ditto 0 8 0 
Ditto ditto ditto ornamental caps... ditto 0 8 6 
Ditto ditto with brackets cast on and 
hidles lett J. <<a ccna pone ee anak a ditto 0 9 0 
Copings for walls (unfixed).............. percwt. 0138 0 
Dampersandframes4 by 6 (unfixed)... each 0 1 6 ; 
Ditto ditto 5 by 9 ditto ditto O17 : of 
Ditto ditto 6 by 8. sditto\.. “ditto 0) 20 =a! wy, : 
Ditto ditto Tby. 9. dittote.u ditto. 0.22 (4 ——— Pheer 
Ditto ditto 8by 10 ditto... ditto 0 3 3 A % 
Furnace or fire bars ...............ditto perewt. 010 0 Yy 
Girders plain, fixed on ground floor...... ditto 09 0 y 
Ditto arched and ornamental ........... ditto 0 9 6 wae A 
Hearths ditto ditto sob ditto O11 0 
King and queen heads, corbels, ie 
MDKOM "55, sax {nececavdoresevecoumtetiereiee ditto 010 6 Ye 
Lintels plain and fixed ditto 010 0 Uj * 
Ditto ornamental ditto ditto O16 6 
d i 014 0 
013 0 
015 0 
016 0 _ aes 
056 Fries. 1 anp 2, 
060 
012 6 
to 4s, 3d. 
Standards and lamp-posts, plain ... .. percwt. 010 6 
Ditto ornamental, lis. 6d. and upwards ditto 
Stanchions - pattern, with three webs 
tcorsences ditto 0 8 O 
pattern and four webs......... ditto 08 8 
srtsesescecseresssscvee 188, 6d. to 19s, 
Sceawanseeeieceeen vate 2s. to 28. 9d. > 
cresecceree 168. CA. t0 178. Od. 
scene tewceetesel tel 2a /OF12 56 
Wall-plates, fixed ........cc0000 aetaveese tent percwt. 0 9 0 


OE  —_—___. 


THEATRES.—XYV. 
By Ernzst A. E. Wooprow, A.R.I.B,A. 


fl ip » 
A Pies are plans of the approaches of two —F . iS ; 
old Parisian theatres, which I reproduce | g 
from Mr. Gosset’s work, and which are of 
sufficient interest to be included in the series of : 
drawings of grand vestibule and staircase which ie pa Eee eee 
have been published in the two preceding Hl] ad : : ren a : i 
chapters. Fig. 1 is the opera of the Palais Decor = es 
Royal, burnt down in 1781, which was built by 
M. Moreau, the architect, in 1764. Fig. 2 is the 
vestibule Thédtre Francais, as it was in 1789, 
bordered in the front by the Rue Richelieu, and 
on the side by Rue Montpensier. M. Louis was 
the architect. The theatre was built in 1787. 
Before concluding my references to the arrange- 
ments of the auditorium and approaches of the 
theatre, I have little left to say. When that 
little has been said, it is my intention to treat 
with the stage and its appurtenances in the same 
manner as I have done the front of the house, 
and to describe somewhat shortly the broad out- 
lines of the stage machinery, in order that 
architects may the better comprehend the 
necessities of some of the provisions demanded 
in the planning and construction. When dealing 
with the mode of constructing a theatre, I hope 
to be able to furnish the readers of the Burtp1nc mustproceed to dis 
News with some working details of one of the 
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pose of the subject immed ately | relation to the tiers, and the best position of the 
: in hand in this and the following article. entrance from the corridors into the tiers. 

latest and most modern play-houses in London, When the audience has ascended the staircases, The general plan, as is well known, is to have 
which have been furnished me for that purpose} to the consideration of which we have devoted |a corridor round the back of the tiers at the same 
by the courtesy of the manager of the Horseley | the last three chapters, it is for the architect to sweep as the back wall of the circle, as has been 
Company Ironworks, After this digression, I| determine the best level for the corridors in|seen in the illustrations of the Continental 
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theatres which have been produced in the past 
three papers, and to have a passage-way passing 
down each side of the tier. The doors to the 
back corridor should be on a line with the gang- 
ways. In recent plans the doors into the side 
passage-ways are placed at the end of every row, 
or a door is made available for two or more rows. 
This arrangement compels the occupants of the 
seats in the various tiers to ascend towards the 
corridors before they descend the staircases—a 
custom which Mr, Tarver, in a paper read before 
the Sheffield Society of Architects in 1888, 
strongly condemned. 

The accompanying Fig. No. 3 is an illus- 
tration of a side corridor of the dress circle of a 
theatre, showing the actual dimensions of the 
rise of each row of seats above a given datum 
line—in this case the vestibule level. It will be 
seen that for nine rows of seats there are three 
doorways into the side corridor in addition to the 
doorways in the back wall leading to the back 
corridor. It will also be seen that anyone seated 
in the front row must rise 11ft. 3in. to the back 
corridor before descending the same distance to 
gain the vestibule. 

Now, Mr. Tarver, in his lecture, dwelt at 
gome length on this point. ‘‘A theatre,’’ said 
he, ‘fis a building in which part of the audience 
is sometimes placed below the street level, and— 
almost invariably—several parts of the audience 
are placed above the street level, and the ques- 
tion is how are the occupants of these respective 
parts to reach the same level most rapidly? I 
say that those who are below it should, on leaving 
their seats, begin to ascend towards it, and that 
those who are above it, on leaving their seats, 
immediately begin to descend towards it. This 
gounds a very simple proposition, and yet I do 
not know of any theatre (except the Criterion, 
which is entirely below ground) where this mode 
of egress is adhered to throughout all parts of 
the house. 

‘‘Qn the contrary, the usual custom is as 
follows:—When the occupants of the upper 
portions of the house (except those in the back, 
or worst, and therefore most empty row) wish 
to get out, they have to ascend up to that same 
back row, to pass through a door, generally into 
an inclosed passage, and then they have to begin 
to descend again. In the gallery, or highest 
portion of the house, this will mean to the occu- 
pants of the front row (which, being the best, 
will always be fullest) an ascent of about 10ft. 
up, and then a descent of 10ft. down again, 
equivalent to 40 unnecessary steps of Gin. rise, 
as well as a journey of some distance along an 
inclosed passage. Now when all this double 
journey has been performed, those who started 
from the front row are precisely at the same level 
as when they left their seats, and they have still 
the remainder of the descent to complete down 
to the street level.’’ 
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Mr. Tarver argued that the necessity of the 
admission of the people to their seats at a high 
level is caused through the custom of introducing 
the foyer at the back of the seats. ‘‘ The ancient 
Romans, under the Empire, were proverbially 
luxurious, and yet their amphitheatres do not 
contain vestibules for the various parts of these 
buildings. On the contrary, they consisted 
exclusively of seats to see from, and stairs to get 
in and out by.” The lecturer admitted the 
desirability of saloons as a resort to relieve the 
tedium, and in which to take refreshment during 
the time the curtain is down between the acts, 
and in his scheme said it would be found that he 
had not neglected the provision for ample saloons 
in what he considered the proper place. 


There is no doubt that this was the origin of the 
entrance to the seats from the corridors at a high 
level in the opera houses; where the tiers con- 
sisted of continuous private boxes right round the 
‘‘ circle,’’ these were shallow and with no ascent 
to speak of up to the corridor. In the dramatic 
theatre, with several rows of seats in each tier, 
the circumstances are somewhat different, and 
the rise from the front row to the back row con- 
siderable, as seen in the illustration (Fig. 3). 


Another argument which has been used in 
favour of the low-level exit is, that as smoke 
ascends to the back of the tier, the audience 
would be escaping from the rising smoke by 
descending to the doorway at the bottom of the 
tier in lieu of ascending to the doorway at the 
top of the tier. 

It is very doubtful if the abolition of corridors 
would be a step in the direction of improvement 
to theatre planning ; in fact, it would appear to 
be quite the reverse, for the corridors should be 
of such construction and dimensions, and so shut 
off from the auditorium by brick walls and 
lightly-made fire-resisting doors as to form in 
themselves harbours of refuge into which the 
audience could immediately fly should danger 
arise in the auditorium, and be cut off—at any 
rate, for a time—from the smoke and flames. 
Where the stage is effectually divided from the 
auditorium, and the auditorium from the cor- 
ridors, and there are good exits and good stair- 
case leading directly into the street, on both sides 
of the house, from the corridors, there will be 
but slight chance of a catastrophe, provided the 
audience behave with reason, and not as wild 
beasts in a panic; and if the audience know of 
the means of safety provided for them, they will 
doubtless not become excited and unmanageable. 
The corridors of each tier should be large enough 
to take the whole of the occupants of the tier 
without crushing; they should be fire-proof in 
construction, in direct communication with the 
staircases, and be provided with external win- 
dows, from which outside aid could reach the 
audience in cases of a panic or block. External 
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balconies or staircases from these windows would 
be of the greatest service. 

In support of this opinion I quote the follow- 
ing: ‘The lobbies, corridors, and-landings 
should be separated from the auditorium proper 
. . . by a sound, strong wall of masonry, 
with the necessary number of openings for the 
transaction of business, fitted with strong wrought 
iron doors. ..’’ the corridors ‘should be of 
such a capacity that they could hold on emergency 
the whole of the persons accommodated in the 
parts of the theatre opening on them : with such 
an arrangement as this, an audience would have 
an almost absolute certainty of safety in case of 
accident on the stage, as there would be first the 
metal curtain, which would keep the flames back 
for a considerable time, next the immediate exit 
into lobbies and passages, where they could shut 
the iron doors behind them, and finally the re- 
treat into the open air, which, under such circum- 
stances, could be made at leisure.’’ 

The spaces to be allowed in the corridors for 
persons has been calculated by an authority as 
follows:—A crowd can be packed so that each 
person occupies only 14sq.ft. ; this is very close, 
and in a moving crowd must be looked upon as 
dangerous ; even allowing 13sq.ft., there is.no 
safety for the women and children. It has been 
laid down that a number of grown persons placed: 
loosely together—that is, just touching each 
other, will occupy upwards of 2sq.ft. each, 
accurately speaking 2lsq.ft. for every ten per- 
sons, but this must be taken as below the 
allowance which should be given for a crowd 
filling a corridor. Sir Eyre M. Shaw’s rule is 
for every hundred persons in a theatre the 
passages, stairs, halls, &c., with immediate access 
from the several parts of the auditorium, should 
comprise an area of not less than 250sq.ft., and 
that the wider the passages and doorways are, 
the more favourable they are for safety. Thus, 
while a space of 100ft. by 23ft. would be suffi- 
cient, one of 50ft. by d5ft. would be preferable, 
and one 25ft. by 10ft. infinitely better. 

Now Mr. Tarver in the lecture above men- 
tioned gave his opinion (and it is worth consider- 
ing) that the true safeguard in emptying a 
theatre was in the abolition of these inclosed 
passages which give a crowd no chance of 
expanding, and in the shortening of the stair- 
cases from the upper parts of the house. It is 
true that corridors which do not allow the free 
circulation of the crowd must be an evil, not as 
corridors per s¢, but in their insufficient dimen- 
sions and inadequate arrangement. 

Fig. 4, the plan of the ‘‘ Nouveau Theatre 
de Mayence,”’ shows an excellent arrangement 
of external corridors, with free circulation for 
the audience. 

Much has been said at one time and another 
of the desirability of treating theatres and places 
of public amusement, like steam-boats and the 
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omnibus, and licensing them to contain a fixed 
number. This provision would be one of great 
assistance to the architect, as the manner in 
which buildings are treated is not always fair to 
the designer—say, for instance, an architect pro- 
duces plans for an auditorium in which one 
thousand people are to be seated, and that upon 
that data he calculates the number and width of 
his passages, staircases, and exits, in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the authorities of the 
locality—it is neither fair nor just that the 
building should be made to hold, perhaps half as 
many again, by crowding the seats, passages, 
and gangways. The evil of this has been seen 
by the Middlesex County Council Licensing 
Committee, and at their recent sessions they 
introduced a new rule which compels the licensee 
to keep posted up at the doors notices showing 
clearly for how many persons accommodation is 
provided in the different portions of the buildin g; 
according to the Middlesex County Council regu- 
lations, and any infringement of this rule, the 
chairman said, would be looked upon at the next 
licensing meeting as forming a ground for non- 
renewal of the license. Where a theatre is a 
theatre pure and simple, there will be little or no 
difficulty for the managers to carry this desirable 
regulation into effect; but where the house 
isa theatre of varieties or a music-hall, where 
the audience is a constantly moving one, it 
will be hard to regulate the numbers in 
each division of the house during the per- 
formance. At one time, when a popular 
favourite occupies the stage, the house may be 
crowded, and in half an hour a portion of the 
audience may have left the building; then, it is 
to be presumed, the manager would be at 
liberty to admit a number equal to that which 
had left; but how he is to regulate the distribu- 
tion of the number to the different parts of the 
house, is a difficulty which scarcely comes within 
my province to try and solve; but this is the 
difficulty which has doubtless restricted the uni- 
versal adoption of the rule to license a building 
to hold a specified number. If the rule could 
take the form that no more should be admitted 
at one time than there are seats provided for in 
the theatre, perhaps the architect would be pro- 
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tected against the chance of his building being 
made to contain more people than he provided 
safe means of escape for, 


COTTAGES, PRESTON BROOK. 


4 Peete cottages are now being erected on the 
estate of Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., one 
pair at Preston Brook’and another pair at Walton, 
near Warrington. Each cottage contains a living 
room, washhouse, pantry, and coal place, 
three good-sized bedrooms, and ample cup- 
board accommodation. The earth closets 
and dust are 30ft. from the building. The 
materials, Ravenhead bricks and Ruabon brick 
dressings (cavity walls); red sandstone for 
sills, heads, and mullions; 
of washhouse and lobby 
4ft. high. Roofs, 


internal walls 
salt - glazed bricks 
blue Welsh slates. All 
eaves for walls, gables, and dormers project 
12in. over. Pathways paved with blue Ruabon 
chequered tiles. A special feature is introduced 
in the gables by using bricks in imitation of 
wall tiling. These are made by Mr. Edwards, 
of Ruabon. The contractor for one pair of 
cottages is Mr. Jos. Houghton, Higher Whitley, 
Cheshire; the other pair is built by Mr. R. 
Beckett, of Martford. Mr. 
Warrington and Earlestown, 


°° ——e—aee 9. 


T. Beesley, of 
is the architect. 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, GALASHIELS. 


| Gbps cost of this building, when complete, will 

be about £3,000, Messrs. Robert Hall and 

Co., builders, of Galashiels, 

and the architect is Mr. 
Alva-street, Edinburgh. 


—=>¢—____, 


The east window of St. George’s Church, Staly- 
bridge, has been filled with stained glass to com- 
memorate the jubilee of the consecration of the 
church. The principal subjects are the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Our 
Lord. The Four Evangelists occupy the lower 
portions of lights, and in the tracery openings 
are sacred symbols. The work has been executed 
by Mr. William Pape, of Leeds, 


are the contractors, 
John Wallace, of 32, 


Cugineering Motes, 


Erecrric Ramways 1x Lonpon.—Two Bills 
have been deposited at the Private Bill Office 
proposing the construction of new electric under- 
ground railways in London. The. Clapham 
Junction and Paddington Railway Bill seeks 
powers for a subway, four miles one furlong 
long, from St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth-road, to 
Bishop’s-road station on the Great Western 
Railway. The capital of the company is fixed 
at £1,050,000. The Edgware-road and Victoria 
Railway Bill provides for the making of an 
electric subway, four miles and three furlongs in 
length, from Edgware-road to Vauxhall Bridge- 
road at Victoria. The capital of the company 
in this case is fixed at £1,200,000. The City and 
South London Railway Company have also 
deposited a Bill asking for an extension of time 
for the construction of the subway authorised by 
their Act of 1890. 


New Rartway BerweEeN Bipston AND THE 
Drx.—The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company are to extend their 
system into Birkenhead. The new line through 
the Hundred of Wirral is to commence at Bidston 
by a junction with the Hoylake and Deeside 
Railway at the North Locks, Birkenhead, and 
to continue on through Upton, Woodchurch, 
Storeton, Barnston, Leighton, and Newston, 
then on through Burton as far as the Marsh. 
It will join the Hawarden line by an embank- 


ment. The cost of the scheme will be about 
£250,000. Mr. Francis Fox, of London, is the 
engineer. Messrs. Monk and Newell, dock and 


railway contractors, of Liverpool and Bootle, are © 
the contractors for the construction of the line, 
and they will begin operations next week. 


SS 


Another addition has been made by Sir Frederick 
Burton to the series of works by the Netherlands 
painters in the National Gallery. It is ‘‘La Jeune 
Musicienne,’’ by Jan Van der Meer, and represents 
& young woman standing at a harpsichord in a& 
brilliantly-lighted room. The dimensions are 16in. 
by 20in., and it is hung on a screen in Room X. 
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Building Intelligence, 


AspaTRIA, CuMBERLAND.—Extensive additions 
and alterations are at present in progress at the 


buildings of the Agricultural College, Aspatria, 
from plans prepared by Mr. T. Taylor Scott, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Carlisle. 
occupying a portion of the site have been 
removed, and one extensive wing—T -shaped— 
has been erected, the larger portion being three 
stories high, and consisting of a large new class- 
room, smoke-room, reading-room, &c. A dining- 
hall, billiard-room, and private rooms are being 
built at the opposite end of the site. A large 
tower has been erected in the centre of the main 
wing forming a portion of the new reception hall, 
with stained-glass screens at both ends. In 
addition to the above, a new front elevation has 
been formed, 


CANTERBURY CaTHEDRAL.—The west window 
in St. Anselm’s Chapel has just been filled with 
stained glass. The subjects are figures of the 
two Archbishops, Simon of Mepeham and Thomas 
Bradwardine, both of whom are buried in 
St. Anselm’s Chapel, and four medallions filled 
with scenes from their respective lives.—The 
work to be paid for by the Beaney bequest is now 
in progress in the crypt, under the care of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., as architect. This 
work consists in excavating to the original floor 
level, and paving with stone. Unfortunately, 
the £1,000 left by Dr, Beaney will not suffice to 
complete the work, and through agricultural 
distress the funds of the Dean and Chapter have 
been so reduced that they will be wholly unable 
out of them to complete the work. 


CuAcEWwATER.—The church of St. Paul, Chace- 
water, was reopened on Tuesday, by the Bishop 
of Truro, after rebuilding. Erected 65 years 
ago, the church consisted of a parallelogram 90ft. 
by 53ft. wide, and a small chancel 15ft. wide and 
only 7ft. deep, whilst a projection of only 18in, 
in the middle of the north and south walls did 
duty as transepts. Raised 12ft. above the floor 
were enormous galleries, crowded with pews, and 
a plaster ceiling covered the entire area ata 
height of 32ft. from the floor. The new build- 
ing consists of nave and chancel, with north and 
south aisles to both, and the old western tower 
has been retained until something worthier can 
be provided. The nave is 62ft. long and 24ft. 
wide, the total length being 110ft., and the ex- 
treme width 53ft. The north and south walls 
have been lowered from 30ft. to 14ft., the window 
openings being retained and new granite three- 
light windows with cusped heads inserted. These 
walls are connected with the new clerestory walls 
over the new arcades by a lean-to roof,-thus 
forming north and south aisles. The arcades are 
of local granite, the shafts of the piers being of 
Polyphant stone. The roof is an open barrel of 
the old Cornish type. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a low screen of granite and 
Polyphant stone. The east end is filled by an 
old east window of the parish church of St, Mary, 
Truro, given by the rector and vestry of the new 
Cathedral Church. It is Portland’ stone, with 
five lights, and its old stained glass, executed 
early in the present century by Warrington, has 
been restored by Messrs. Farmiloe, of London. 
No portion of the old fittings could be reused, 
except the font, which was designed by the late 
Mr. J. D. Sedding for the parish church of St. 

irth. The seating throughout is new, the nave 

seating being of red deal, with traceried 
ends. The chancel seats are of oak. The lectern 
is of oak, and has been executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. The contractor is Mr. W. H. 
Moyle, of Chacewater, and the architect Mr. 
me gS Sedding, of 7, Buckland-terrace, Ply- 
mouth. 


Epiysurcu.—A new home for the nursing 
staff of Edinburgh Royal Infirmary was formally 
opened on Monday. ‘The home issituated on the 
west side of the main corridor connecting the 
surgical and medical departments. It is built in 
the form of a square with a garden in the centre, 
and is connected with the nurses’ dining and 
reading rooms by a conservatory. Two stories 
in height, the building is faced with red pressed 
bricks with yellow stone dressings. The internal 
accommodation consists of 121 nurses’ rooms, a 
sick-room with six beds, and two separate sick- 
rooms, 16 bath-rooms, and a large recreation- 
room. The building was designed by Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell, architect, of Edinburgh. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The reconstruction 
of the floor of the nave, aisles, chapels, and 
tower entrance of Manchester Cathedral was 


Correspondence, 


begun in June last, and has just been completed. » 
The new floor is laid Gin. lower than the old one. DRAIN ING AND PLUMBING 
The floor of the main aisles and tower have been SPECIFICATION. 


paved with Carrara marble in squares of dove and 


Two houses 


decisive 
Public Libraries Acts, 


white, laid diagonally, having an ornamental 
and black 
The remaining portions of the floor 
have been laid with Patteson’s mosaic adamant 
ofa red colour, and bands of grey marble are 
The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. J. and H. Patteson, of the Oxford-street 


border of rouge Griotte, white, 
marbles. 


inserted. 


Marble Works, Manchester. 


New Yorx.—Bishop Potter laid on Tuesday 


the corner-stone of the new Episcopalian Cathe- 


dral of St. John the Divine, the ceremony, which 
was a most imposing one, being attended by a 


number of bishops and a great body of clergy. 


The estimated cost is between one million and 
two millions sterling. The style is an adaptation 


of Romanesque details to Middle Pointed out- 
lines, and the plan of the completed structure 
shows a nave with lofty clerestory and low aisles, 
apsidal-ended choir with chevet of seven chapels 


(in which on Sundays services will be performed 
in seven different languages for the benefit of the 
mixed population of the city), transepts, and 
A lofty spire will mark 
the crossing, and two others will flank the west 
The architects are Messrs. Heins and 
La Farge, whose design submitted in competition 


south morning chapel. 
front. 


was illustrated in the Burtpinc News for April 3, 
1891. 


Rosgasu, Devon.—Extensive works of restora: 
tion have been carried out at Roseash Church. 
The nave was restored in 1888-90, and the 
chancel has now been reopened after recon- 
struction. 
21ft. by 17ft., and the work of reconstruction 
was intrusted to Mr. Clotworthy, of Witheridge. 


The oak screen has been cleaned and restored by 


Mr. Clotworthy, who also executed a new oak 
altar- table, from designs by the architects, 
Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wadling. On the north 
side of the church there is a Jacobean screen, 
dated 1618, which has undergone cleaning. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


Tue Dunpee Insrirute or ARCHITECTURE, 
Science, anp Art.—The annual conversazione 
of this institute was held last (Thursday) evening 
at the Victoria Art Galleries, when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded the members and friends of 
viewing the historical and artistic objects form- 
ing this year’s exhibition of ‘‘Old Dundee.” 
An address was given by the president, Mr. W. 
Mackison, F.S.A.Scot. The following is the 
programme for the session :—January 5, A. H. 
Miller, F.S.A.Scot., Dundee, ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Architecture in Dundee”’ ; January 19, D. Cun- 
ningham, M.I.C.E., Dundee, ‘‘ Harbours and 
the Discharging of Vessels’ ; February 23, Arch. 
Macpherson, architect, Edinburgh, ‘ Theories of 
Architectural Proportion ’’ ; March 13, Professor 
J. H. A. Steggall, M.A., Dundee, ‘The 
Influence of Town Life on National Character ’”’ z 
April 20, Frank Young, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
Dundee, ‘‘The Influence of Minute Quantities 
of Impurities on the Properties of Useful 
Metals.”’ 


Tur Royat Scorrise Acapemy.—The prizes 
awarded by the Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy for studies of the figure in the Life 
School were presented on Friday in the library 
of the Academy at Edinburgh. ‘The President 
of the Academy, Sir George Reid, occupied the 
chair. The Secretary (Mr. George Hay, R.S.A.) 
read the report of the Council on the Life School 
The prize-takers were :—The Chalmers Bursary, 
Robert J. Brough; extra prize for painting, 
A. Coutts Fraser ; the Chalmers-Jervise prize for 
the best drawing from the life, A. Coutts Fraser ; 
for the second best drawing from the life, 
James T. Murray ; Maclaine-Watters medal, 
Robert J. Brough; the Stuart prize, W. Skeoch 
Cumming and Robert J. Brough—equal. There 
being no work of sufficient merit by a student in 
ay year’s exhibition, the Keith prize was with- 

eld. 
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The ratepayers of Lancaster have resolved by a 
majority to adopt the provisions of the 


The dimensions of the chancel are 


To the Editor of the Burtpina News. 


Sm,—I agree with Mr. Dicksee that waste- 
pipe should not be carried down into cistern- 
head ; but unless the pipe is so fixed as to shoot 
the water into the cistern-head, it is very likely, 
in more ways than one, ‘‘to discharge over it.’” 
Mr. Dicksee’s suggestion with reference to the 
use of a wide R.W. head, may prevent the 
waste-pipe from drawing air from up the more or 
less dirty length of pipe below R.W. head; but 
will not prevent air (or London fog either if in 
the neighbourhood), from passing ‘‘ freely ’? 
through these pipes direct into the building. 

When the difference between external and 
internal temperature is very great, the rush of 
air through an untrapped open l4in. waste would 
be very objectionable, and although it would 
prevent said pipe from becoming ‘‘foul,” it 
would not, I imagine, be considered a ‘‘ perfect 
success’? by the average househoulder, who 
would probably object to sink, bath, and lavatory 
wastes being arranged to act as inlet ventilators. 
I quite recognise the objections to use of trapsin 
these wastes, owing to liability to stoppage, &c., 
and the difficulty of clearing same, even when 
fitted with clearing screw-cap, and was in hopes 
that in condemning the use of them Mr. B. D, 
had some other and more preferable way of pre- 
venting the inrush of damp air, fog, and, in 
some cases may be, dust and eftlayia.—I oe &e., 


VENTILATION. 


Str,—I do not quite see the necessity for all 
the elaborate statements which are being made in 
connection with the above subject. Everybody, 
who has any knowledge of if at all, knows that 
mechanical or artificial ventilation is, in actual 
practice, unreliable and unsatisfactory, however 
feasible or admirable it may appear in theory. 
Some will stoutly maintain the contrary, and 
marshal forth a mass of statistics in proof of their 
assertions ; but all the same they cannot in any 
way alter the facts as they are actually found to 
exist, and which, as Burns says, ‘‘ are chiels that 
wunna ding,’’—though Iam not quite so sure of 
my Scotch. Automatic ventilation is all very 
well in its"way, but I have seen as many failures 
with it where it has been ignorantly and unskil- 
fully applied as with mechanical methods, and I 
quite agree with your correspondent that the 
greatest care should be taken in the selection of 
automatic ventilators, as everything depends upon 
that, there being so many contrivances before the 
public now which are only ventilators in name. 

The climate of this tight little island of ours is, 
goodness knows, damp enough already, and any 
mode of ventilation, and I am aware that such 
exist, that increases the moisture in the air of a 
building cannot be too strongly condemned. 

How is it that the biggest sinner of all has not 
been ‘‘named” in this discussion—viz., heat as 
a ventilating agent? The failures of this method 
of ventilation are, I should say, considerably in 
excess of either mechanical or automatic; and 
yet no mention was made of it. 

Why should Captain MacIlwaine go out of his 
way to resurrect the past mistakes of the Sani- 
tary Institute ?—even though that body might 
have made attempts to verify them. The ‘‘ Kew 
farce” was not taken seriously by the public, 
the results being too manifestly absurd; so that 
no great harm was done, and the Institute has 
doubtless accepted the warnings it received from 
the Zimes and other sources, which were severe 
enough in all conscience, and has been trying its 
best to retrieve itself, and regain the confidence 
of the public, so that it is hardly fair to have the 
blunders of its salad days so needlessly raked up 
again, to make a Roman holiday for the experts. 
It surely ought to suffice that the president of the 
Sanitary Institute, Sir Douglas Galton, who, 
from his position, ought to know what he is 
talking about, states that an open pipe cannot be 
relied upon as a means of ventilation. Of course, 
we all know that ; but there is no satisfying some 
people. With regard to what constitutes good 
ventilation, it is all very well for experts to say 
that 150c.ft. of air per hour is necessary for 
health, when it is safe to say that in not one 
building out of a dozen is anything like that 
quantity provided. 
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What is wanted is a little more practical work 
and a little less theoretical talk about these 


matters.—I am, &c., C. E. 
— Tetercommmunication, 
QUESTIONS. 


{10919.]—Joists.—An opening in a idin. brick wall 
15ft. wide has to carry a load of 17 tons 5cwt. uniformly 
distributed. I wish to employ two R.I. joists with a plate 
riveted on the top, the depth of joists not to exceed 13in. 
What additional strength is gained by adopting this 
method ? Can the lists published by the various merchants 
be relied upon as to safe loads, depths, &c. !—InquiReEr. 


REPLIES. 


{1¢916.]—Strains in Girders.—There are several 
ood books on strains on bridge girders and trusses, but 

eannot think of any that explain the first principles 
well. Perhaps the best are Stoney’s “ Strains in Girders 
and Similar Structures,” Cargill’s ‘Strains in Bridges 
and Roofs,’? Adams’ “Strains in Ironwork” (a cheap 
elementary book), Humber’s *‘ Bridge and Roof For- 
mule” (a good little book for the office, but of not much 
use to a man who wishes to grasp the principles of the 
subject), and Clark’s “Graphic Statics.” There is no 
doubt if a few elementary principles were thoroughly 
mastered, you would find that you could make great pro- 
gress by books alone.—J. R. Porter, A.M.I.C.E. 


a nr 


Legal. 


—— +h 
CONSTRUCTION OF COVENANTS. 


FREEHOLD house in a square in New- 

castle was sold, and at the time of the sale 
there was an open space in the centre of the 
square used as a garden. With the obvious 
purpose of preserving that square as it then was, 
the purchasers took a covenant in the words 
following :—‘‘ And it is hereby agreed and 
declared by and between the parties hereto that 
the garden or open space coloured round with 
green upon the plan is for ever hereafter to be 
kept open and unbuilt upon.”’ This appears to 
have been thought sufficient, and the covenant 
did not go on to specify that the space should be 
kept as a garden or square, nor that no building 
should take place below the surface. In the 
recent case of ‘‘ Graham y. the Corporation of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne’’ (Times, December 11), this 
covenant came before the Court of Appeal for 
construction, the defendants having built under 
the surface of this open space a urinal having 
an exit and entrance fronting the dwelling- 
houses round the square. The plaintiff had 
applied to Mr. Justice Kekewich for an injunc- 
tion to stop the work ; but, as was here noted at 
the time, he refused, and hence the case was 
taken to the Court of Appeal. 

The Lords Justices have now confirmed their 
decision, and have construed the covenant with a 
strictness and a narrow technicality worthy of 
the straitest times of the old common law 
courts. They have held that it is no breach of 
such a covenant to build below the ground in 
question. All the covenant provides for is 
that the space shall remain ‘‘ open and un- 
duilt upon.’’ Buildings underneath are not 
within its scope. There was nothing specified 
in the covenant as to its being kept as an 
open square in the centre of dwelling-houses. 
All the plaintiffs could claim was free access of 
light and air by the ground remaining ‘‘ open 
and unbuilt upon.” It was argued for the 
plaintiff that the defendants had no right to 
interfere with the surface by any buildings, and 
as the defendants had done this by building air- 
holes and ventilators, they had broken the 
covenant. The Courtof Appeal, however, would 
not have it so, and thus, instead of a square or 
garden ‘‘open and unbuilt upon’’ for ever, the 
dwelling-houses around look out upon the top of 
an underground urinal, with glass lights and 
air-holes, and with an exit in front of their street 
doors !—all of which shows how carefully such 
covenants should always be drawn. 

Frep. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 

1, Gresham Buildings, Guildball, H.C. 


Norz.—All questions for reply in this column 
must be headed ‘‘ Burnpinc News,” and must 
reach my offices, as above, by Tuesday morning 
¢o insure answer same week. 
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The Aberdeen Infirmary and Asylum Corporation 
agreed on Tuesday to reconstruct the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, and erect a hospital in connection with 
the institution, at an estimated cost of £50,000. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Re J. Hioxman.—James Hickman, builder, of 
Chester-road, Stretford, and of Heswall, Cheshire, 
appeared for his public examination at the Salford 
Bankruptcy Court on Monday. The liabilities 
amount to £5,440 11s, 7d., and there are no assets. 
The bankrupt stated that he had been in business 
from 1862 to the end of 1890, but always without 
capital, and during the past two years he had been 
superintending the erection of houses on land he had 
mortgaged, the mortgagee allowing him £2 a week 
for his services. His stock-in-trade was sold under 
an execution in 1890. The furniture he was now 
using was hired by his wife, who had property of 
her own. In or about 1862 he was made a bank- 
rupt in the Liverpool Court. His liabilities were 
about £2,000, and he was not aware that any 
dividend was paid. His further examination was 
adjourned. 


‘COWNERS’? UNDER THE Buitpina Act. — At 
Clerkenwell Police-court on Tuesday a decision of 
interest to agents of house property in London was 
given by Mr. Horace Smith. Mr. Edward Stimp- 
son, house agent and auctioneer, New Kent-road, 
had been summoned by the sanitary inspector of 
Clerkenwell for penalties for not obeying an order 
to have the drains upon premises at 8, Providence- 
row, repaired according to notice served. Mr. 
Bodkin, for the defence, had submitted that Stimp- 
son, being only agent for the collection of the rent 
of the premises, and without any authority to 
expend money, could not be ordered to do the 
work required, for the reason that he had disclosed 
immediately on receipt of the summons the name 
and address of the actual owner; and further that 
he was not such an agent as was contemplated by 
the section defining ‘‘owner.’’ Mr. Bodkin now 
added that the owner had since come forward and 
directed the work which was now being completed. 
Mr. Horace Smith said that the agent must be taken 
as responsible for the owner. He fined Mr. Stimp- 
son 20s. and costs. He consented to state a case for 
the High Court, but ordered the fine to stand. 


EXAGGERATION Nort A FALsE PRETENCE.— 
Arthur Coles, builder, of St. George’s-place and 
Park-lane, Kensington-gore, was summoned to 
the Westminster Police-court last week by William 
Gidney, an apprentice, charging that the sum of 
£32 103. was obtained as a premium by false and 
fraudulent pretences, and with intent to cheat and 
defraud. The representatives of the boy com- 
municated with Mr. Coles through an advertise- 
ment. It was ultimately arranged and settled by 
indenture and the payment of £32 10s. premium, 
that the boy was to be taught the trade of a 
carpenter and joiner. Mr. Coles was alleged to 
have represented that he employed a certain 
number of men, that he had important works on 
hand, and facilities for teaching the trade, all of 
which statements were now traversed, and asserted 
to be false. Moreover, it was said that the defendant 
was in pecuniary difficulties at the time he took the 
premium, as evidenced by the fact that a County- 
court judgment for over £30 had been obtained 
against him. For the defence it was urged that 
defendant had done nothing which could bring him 
within the criminal law. The boy had had instruc- 
tionin histrade. Mr. De Rutzen decided that the 
defendant’s representations when taking the ap- 
prentice only amounted to exaggeration. He must 
dismiss the summons. 


In nz D. Price, NanTyMoEL.—A meeting of the 
ereditors of Daniel Price, 12, Osborne-terrace, 
Nantymoel, builder, was held at Cardiff last week. 
The debtor’s gross liabilities were returned at 
£4,695 16s. 7d., of which £2,867 4s. 6d. was 
expected to rank for dividend. The deficiency 
amounted to £2,867 4s. 6d. The debtor attributed 
his failure to loss on a contract for the erection of 
34 cottages at Tynewydd. In 1883 he commenced 
business on his own account as a speculative 
builder and contractor with a capital of about £50, 
and erected about 114 cottages, all of which he 
sold, except 32. In June, 1891, he entered into a 
contract to erect 34 cottages for the Tynewydd 
Building Club at £144 per house. Eleven of these 
he finished, and was paid for; seven he got under 
cover, but the work was delayed, and on August, 
1892, the contract was cancelled and all the plant 


and material seizsd. The contract was re-let to the 


debtor’s foreman at £32 per house more. The 
debtor estimated that upon this contract he lost 
£1,008--£56 per house. 


Tip LIBERATOR BUILDING SocteTy.—The charges 
against J. W. Hobbs, builder, and H. G. Wright, 
solicitor, of forgery and illegal ApErOpTALC® of 
money in connection with the Li erator Society 
were further heard on Friday before Mr. Vaughan 
at Bow-street. Evidence was given with respect to 
the bills alleged to have been forged and uttered by 
the accused, and also in reference to goods supplied 
to Hobbs for the Norbury Farm, Streatham, by the 
firm of Hobbs and Co., Limited, and to the manner 
in which the defendant’s indebtedness on this score 
—to the amount of £2,279—had been wiped out 
by transference to certain accounts in the company’s 
books. Witnesses were called to support a charge 


against Wright of illegally appropriating to his 
own use a cheque for £2,500, The case was re- 
manded till January 12, and the accused were 
again liberated on bail, which was, however, 
increased to £3,000 for each. 


Tue Quzstion or Fixrurres.—The hearing of 
the case of “Chaplin v. Chapman,’’ adjourned 
from last Court day, was resumed before Judge 
Hooper at Loughborough County-court on the 22nd 
inst. The plaintiff was Fanny Chaplin, wife of 
Marmaduke Kay Chaplin, builder, Htwall, Derby, 
and the defendant Joseph Chapman, timber mer- 
chant, of Grimsby, and the plaintiff claimed £50 for 
machinery detained on premises in Regent-street, 
Loughborough, and defendant entered a counter- 
claim for £28 10s. for the use and occupation by 
plaintiff of a saw-mill in Regent-street. The action 
arose out of the bankruptcy of W. Needham, who 
for some years carried on business in the saw-mill 
and premises in Regent-street, Loughborough. On 
three occasions he mortgaged his property, and the 
defendant purchased interest under the first mort- 
gage. The plaintiff purchased part of the estate 
from the trustee in bankruptcy, and thus both 
parties became connected, and the question at issue 
was whether certain machinery, vaiued at £50, on 
the premises was or was not fixed on the premises. 
If it was fixed it passed under the mortgage; if not, 
the plaintiff was entitled to it under her purchase 
from the trustee in bankruptcy. At the last hear- 
ing evidence was called on behalf of the plaintiff to 
prove that they were not fixtures, and a denial was 
made that the plaintiff had used or occupied the 
saw-mill. Mr. Toller, on behalf of the defendant, 
said the evidence on behalf of the plaintiff had been 
designed to prove that the machinery was only 
temporarily fixed to pieces of wood to add to the 
stability ; but he contended, upon cases which he 
quoted, that if they were so fixed, and added to the 
value of the machinery or premises, they passed 
under the mortgage, and this was the case he sub- 
mitted here. Mr. Vachell replied for plaintiff, con- 
tending that none of the machines were attached, 
that they were merely goods and chattels, and not 
fixtures. His Honour gave judgment for defendant 
on the claim and for 40s. for mean profits on the 
counter-claim. He allowed costs on the highest 
scale. 


Re Witr1amM Conzes.—The debtor, an sx-mayor 
of Winchester, builder, Kingsgate-street, Win-~ 
chester, filed his own petition, and the public 
examination took place on the 22nd inst. He filed 
his liabilities at £2,086 7s. 5d., assets £400 7s. ild., 
and deficiency £1,685 19s. 6d. He attributed his 
position to loss on contracts, failing health, and 
competition, and depression in trade. He was ex- 
amined by the Official Receiver mainly as to an 
arrangement with his creditors in 1888, under 
which they were to receive 12s, 6d. in the pound, 
and it was elicited that only some of them were 
paid.—The debtor was allowed to pass. 


“ Grrnpinc Money.’’—Three carpenters who had 
worked at Knightsbridge for Messrs. Higgs and 
Hil}, builders and contractors, of Lambeth, sued the 
firm at the Westminster Police-court on the 22ad 
inst. under the Masters and Servants Act for an 
hour’s wages—94d., ‘‘ grinding money,”’ which they 
alleged was due to them under the agreed rules of 
employer and employed governing the building 
trade.—Mr. Mabon, solicitor, who appeared for the 
defendants, said that it was a bond fide dispute, and 
it all turned on the construction of one rule, which 
waa most ambiguous in its terms, The workmen, 
claimed the hour for ‘*‘grinding money’’ in ad- 
dition to an hour’s notice.—Mr. De Rutzen said 
if the object of the gentleman who drafted the 
rules was tc give as much trouble as possible in 
their interpretation he had succeeded admirably. 
With the advantage of having tried several of these 
cases, and of having heard a great deal of evidence 
as to trade custom, he (the magistrate) was of 
opinion that the real intention of the rule in dispute 
was to give men situated as the complainants were 
an hour’s grinding-money, in addition to the hour’s 
notice to which they were clearly entitled. Judge- 
ment was therefore in favour of the workmen. 
Complainants asked for costs.—Mr. De Rutzen said 
he should not give any costs beyond the costs of the 
summonses, because the rule was open to argument. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ABINGDON SEWERAGE.—A portion of this work, 
under Mr. G. Winship, surveyor to the borough, 
has just been carried out. Owing to the nature of 
the ground, the work was attended with some 
difficulty, the subsoil water (influenced by the level 
of the river Thames) standing during the summer 
5ft. and upwards above the invert of the sewer, and 
the soil for a considerable length being of running 
sand. Stoneware pipes, with Doulton’s self- 
adjusting joint, were adopted, and a very satis- 
factory result has been obtained. 


Epinsurcu AND Lerrx,—An important stage in 
the Water of Leith sewerage and purification scheme 
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was reached on Monday, when the sewer was joined 
up in the Blandfield Tunnel, Bonnington. The pipe 
is now completed from Balerno to the sea. The 
sewer begins at Balerno with an 1S8in. pipe, and 
increases in size to 4ft. 6in., and eventually to a 
tunnel 7ft. 6in. by Sft. Gin. Thence the sewage is 
taken by iron ; 
the Black Rocks. The tanks, settling ponds, and 
drains in connection with the mills and works in 
the Water of Leith valley are now well advanced, 


and the whole scheme will be in operation in the 


course of the next six months. In the mean time, 


the effect of the work accomplished on Monday will 
be that the sewage can now be taken direct to the 
The Parliamentary estimates for the work 


sea. 
amounted to £145,000 ; but these have been greatly 


exceeded, chiefly on account of the unexpected 
i The borrowing 
powers of £200,000 which the Commissioners possess 


increase on compensation claims. 


are now all but exhausted, and a Bill is being pro- 


moted asking for additional borrowing powers to 


the extent of £75,000. 


Wororster. — At the Guildhall, Worcester, 


Colonel Ducat, R.E., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry with reference 
to the application of the Worcester city council for 


sanction to borrow £78,000 for the purpose of con- 


structing works for sewage disposal upon Jand in 


Bromwich-lane which the city council have agreed 
to purchase from Earl Beauchamp. 


to the various schemes recommended. The corpora- 


tion has approved of the present proposal by 35 

Mr. T. Hawkesley, the ga ne 
The 
present population was 40,000, and he proposed to 
provide for 50,000. The annual cost of the works 


votes to 2, J 
engineer, said the site was very suitable. 


would be £7,000. Mr. F. Candy, C.E., an expert, 
Major Fosbery, of Warwick, Mr. 
of the proposal, 
TI Go, 
CHIPS. 


At a preliminary meeting, held on Wednesday, it 
was resolved to form a committee for the promotion 


of a memorial to commemorate the services of the 


late Sir Richard Owen to science. It is suggested 


that the memorial should be in the form of a marble 
statue, to be placed in the hall of the Natural 


History Museum at South Kensington. 
A serious fire occurred on Wednesday night in 


St. James’s-road, Bermondsey, a large three-story 


building, used as a wholesale cabinet- makers’ shop, 


being completely gutted, while considerable damage 


was done to adjacent property. 


Mr. Harry Hems 
aged people of the city at his Ecclesiastical Art 
Studios at Exeter on St. Stephen’s day, feasting on 
Christmas fare 67 old citizens and their wives, 
Among the guests 
diocese and the mayor of the city. 


Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., of Cups Chambers, Col- 
chester, has been favoured with instructions to 
prepare plans for a village club at Lexden, Col- 
chester, for Captain Naylor-Leyland, M.P. 


On Thursday, Dec. 22, an inquiry was held at 
the town hall, Haverhill by Col. J. O. Halstead, 
an inspector of the Local Government Board, who 
attended for the purpose of learning any objections 
to the local board of Haverhill borrowing £8,400 
for works of water supply and £1,800 for street 


improvements. No opposition was offered to the 


proposals of the board. 
Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, and North, 
MM.Inst.C.E., “have been instructed by the 


guardians of the Ware Union to prepare plans and 
specifications for the water supply of Broxboarne 
and Wormley, Herts. The supply of water to be 
obtained from the mains of the Cheshunt Local 
Board, and a storage reservoir for the use of com- 
bined district is to be built in the parish of Brox- 
bourne. A scheme of public water supply will 
prove of great benefit to this very favourite Tresi- 
dential neighbourhood. 


Mr. Tulloch, an inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at the Sailors’ Tusti- 
tute, Goole, on Friday, relative to an application by 
the Goole local board for power to borrow £9,245 
for certain works, including £4,000 for the purchase 
of a site for a market hall, 


The Runcorn rural sanitary anthority have 
adopted plans by Mr. Percy Silcock, C.E., for the 
extension of the sewage works, at an estimated 
cost of £1,500, 


In the case of the bankruptcy of William Inkpen 
and Walter Inkpen ( trading as William Inkpen and 
Son), Sturminster N. ewton, Dorsetshire, builders 
and contractors, the discharge from bankrup‘cy has 
been suspended for two yeers ending Noy, 15, 1894, 


ipes, 5ft. in diameter, to the sea at 


By the 
Worcester Extension Act of 1885 the city was 
placed under the liability to carry out a scheme of 
sewage disposal within a limited period. The 
corporation has only just paid off a loan for large 
sewerage works which Mr. Hawkesley carried out 
in 1856, and considerable opposition has been raised 


Mellis, C.E., and 
Mr. Purchas, Worcester, gave evidence in support 


gave his 24th annual party to 


present were the bishop of the 


THE BUILDING NEWs, 


Oy Ofice Table. 
‘*Minraturgs’’ formed the 


lecture delivered by Mr. J. W 
Midland Institute. 


were produced, and the necessity for monastic in- 
terference in these matters. 
illumination, and distinguished it from miniature, 


and alluded to the different styles from th3 
Byzantine to the English period. He sketched 
the gradual development of the art of historic 
miniature, its qualities and limits, and mentioned 
instances of the cost of illuminated books in the 
Thus a Bible belonging to King 
Jobnof France, which contained over five thousand 
and nearly five 


Middle Ages, 
miniatures in one volume, 
thousand in another, cost 432,000f., or £4,480, 
independently of vellnm, penmanship, 


miniatures that were not signed, he 


dates in the obituaries of the monasteries. 


books, as also did many distinguished personages. 


The chief productions in the earliest times were 


Bibles, sacramentaries, and psalters. After the 
12th century the books included sermons, homilies, 
law treatises, and grammars ; 
encyclopedias, romances, and 
more Bibles, law books, and romances; and 
in the 15th century they had everything 
hitherto produced, with the addition of lay 
service books, which became fashionable at the 
beginning of that century for presentation pur- 
poses. He spoke, in conclusion, of the four or 
five great styles in our libraries, and of the 
names of the miniaturists. 


Tue Manchester Council for the Registration of 


Plumbers (secretary, Mr. Fred Scott, 44, John 
Dalton-street) have arranged for a prize essay 
competition. Prizes of £3 3s. and £1 Is. will be 
given for the best essays on “ Roof-work and 
down-spouts” (open to registered operative 
plumbers only), and others of similar amount for 
the best two essays on ‘‘ The best system of hot- 
water circulation for a house of £50 rental, and 
the best suggestions for supplying hot water toa 
row of cottages of, say, £15 each.’? These 
essays are to deal with the best means of prevent- 
ing freezing of pipes, cylinders, and cisterns, 
and the prevention of kitchen-boiler explosions. 
They will be open to registered operative 
plumbers under 25 years of age only. Prizes are 
also offered for the best two essays on ‘‘ Common 
defects in plumbers’ work, and’ their remedy.” 
These are 
operatives, registered or not. 
be sent in before January 31. 


On January 2nd the New York Architectural 
League will hold its exhibition, and, as formerly, 
completed work, such as carving in stone and 
wood, wrought-iron work, mosaic, furniture, and 
glass, will be shown, besides the architectural 
drawings and designs forming the bulk of the 
exhibition. Designers of all schools are ad- 
mitted, provided their work is good ; and exhibits 
are collected by the promoters of the exhibition 
from all parts by authorised agents, and prizes 
are givén. The result is the exhibition pays, as 
the exhibitors are liberally treated. 


a 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Taurspay.— Dundee Institute of Architecture. ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Architecture in Dundee,” by A. H. 
Miller, F.S.A.8cot., Dundee. 8 p.m. 
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Holloway's Pills.—For curing diseascs of the 
throat, windpipe, and chest, these Pills have pre-eminently 
established a world-wide fame, and in complaints of the stomach, 
l ver, and kidneys they are equally efficacious. They are composed 
of rare balsams, without a single grain of mercury or any other 
deletericus substance. 


The essays must 


subject of a 

Bradley on 
Friday evening before the Birmingham and 
He dealt with the kind of 
painting employed in the ages before the 16th 
century, and not the modern portrait painters— 
of the rules and canons under which miniatures 


Mr. Bradley defined 


and 
binding. As to how they knew who executed 
said 
that from the end of the 6th to the end of the 
12th century the work might be often identified 
from a little attention and comparison of the 
Many 
of the guild books in existence also formed the 
means of identifying the work. After the 13th 
century municipalities and towns and boards of 
works of cathedrals kept private reporters and 


the 13th century 
poems; the 14th 


open to all plumbers—masters or 


‘Dec. 30, 1892. 


Trade Petys, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


MippLEsEex County Councrn AND THE STanDARD 
Wacz.—Mr. W. Barnes, chairman of the Baildin, 
Trades Federa‘ion, and Mr. J. Rogers have waited 
upon the chairman of the visiting committee of the 
Middlesex County Council with regard to the strike 
at the Middlesex County Asylum at Upper Tooting. 
The question was discussed, and the committes 
decided to put all the men engaged at the asylum 
upon a permauent wage, which would not be less 
than the current rate for the London district, but 
which in some cases would exceed it. 


Kirxcatpy, N.B.— The master joiners have 
intimated a reduction of 3d. per hour to take effect 
from Monday next. The workmen at a meeting 
held on Friday strongly condemned the action of 
the masters in making the reduction, considering 
that the state of trade did not warrant it, and no 
other town in Scotland had taken such a step. It 
was agreed, however, to accept the reduction under 
protest, but to take the earliest opportunity to 
recover the reduction. 


BrIcKLAYERs’ StR1ke ComMITTEE.—The Central 
Strike Committee of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society have issued a report of their work. The 
committee were appointed in March last by the 
Bricklayers’ Society to obtain certain advances of 
wages, and reduction of hours for their members, 
After preliminary negotiations with the Master 
Builders’ Association, a conference was arranged 
between all sections of the building trades and the 
employers. This delay was not pleasing to certain 
members of the union, and some branches threatened 
to strike on June 1, but wiser councils pierelen: 
and on June 10 last the delegates from the Brick- 
layers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, Carpenters’, Painters’, 
Smiths’, Fitters’, Navvies’ and General Labourers’ 
Unions met the Master Builders’ Association. The 
result, as is well known, was a great victory for 
the men. An agreement was drawn up, which, 
with one or two small exceptions, has been acted 
upon throughout the London district. The total 
cost of the whole movement, including strike pay, 
picket pay, printing, postage, salaries, an 
travelling expenses, amounts to £372 183, 11d.. or 
an average 1s. 3d. per member for the London 
district. The advance in wages to the London 
bricklayers alone means £28,116 per annum, besides 
that which has been obtained by the other trades, 
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A high-level bridge across the Thames, between 
Ratcliff and Rotherhithe, is proposed by Max am 
Ende as being less expensive than the steam ferry 


projected by the London County Council. 


The four-light window over the entrance to the 
library, on the south-east side of the chancel of 
Manchester Cathedral, has this week been filled in 
with stained glass, as a memorial. The window 
has been executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, of London. 


The Leeds corporation have accepted a tender for 
the erection of mortuary chapels at Woodhouse 
Hill Cemetery, Hunslet, at a cost of £478, The 
mortuary chapels will form an extension at each 
end of the present building. The corporation have 
under consideration a proposal for the acquisition 
of a site for a cemetery for the district of North 
Leeds. 
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CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


For STAIRCASES, STEPS, & LANDINGS. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 


Ary oT. SA.CRE » 


Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 
Messrs. Crew have a Large Stock on their Wharves for Selection 
Telegrams—“ CraicLeirH, Lonpon.” "4 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known ap 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystal.ine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 

Prices, and every information goes, on application to CHARLES 

TRASK and SONS, Doulti Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 

Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 

Quarries Well 0; 

Delivered and Fize 


ened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPAN nae 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand W.C. 
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